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LBTTEBS  FBOM  THE  CABALA. 


sot  nUJiaB  BACON  TO  THE  LORD  TREA817RBE, 
OOMCERNING  THE  BOLiaTOR'S  PLACE. 

Arm  tbe  Temembrance  of  my  humble  duty, 
iImkii^  1  knowt  by  late  experience,  bow  mind^ 
your  lordship  Toncbsafeth  to  be  of  me  and  my 
poorfortane,  and  since  it  pleased  yonr  lordship, 
dming  my  indisposition,  and  when  her  majes^ 
etme  to  Tisit  your  lordship,  to  make  mention  of 
me  for  my  emplo3rment  and  preferment;  yet  being 
now  in  the  coontry,  I  do  presume  that  your  lord- 
ship, who  of  yonrself  had  an  honourable  care  of 
Ae  matter,  will  not  think  it  a  trouble  to  be  solicited 
therein.  My  hope  is  this,  that  whereas  your  lord- 
^ip  told  me  her  majesty  was  somewhat  gravelled 
upon  the  offence  she  took  at  my  speech  in  parlia- 
ment ;  your  lordship's  favourable  endeavour,  who 
hath  assured  me  that  for  your  own  part  you  con- 
strue that  I  spake  to  the  best,  will  be  as  a  good 
tide  to  ranove  her  from  that  shelve.  And  it  is 
not  unknown  to  your  good  lordship,  that  I  was 
Ae  first  of  the  ordinary  sort  of  the  Lower  House 
that  spake  for  the  subsidy :  and  that  which  I  after 
spake  in  difference,  was  but  in  circumstance  of 
time,  which  methinks  was  no  great  matter,  since 
there  is  variety  allowed  in  counsel,  as  a  discord 
in  music,  to  make  it  more  perfect. 

But  I  may  justly  doubt,  her  majesty's  impres- 
sion upon  this  particular,  as  her  conceit  otherwise 
of  my  insufficiency  and  unworthiness,  which, 
though  I  acknowledge  to  be  great,  yet  it  will  be 
the  less,  because  I  purpose  not  to  divide  myself 
between  her  majesty  and  the  causes  of  other  men, 
as  others  have  done,  but  to  attend  her  business 
only :  hoping  that  a  whole  man  meanly  able,  may 
do  as  well  as  half  a  man  better  able.  And  if  her 
majesty  thinketh  that  she  shall  make  an  adven- 
ture in  using  one  that  is  rather  a  man  of  study 
than  of  practice  and  experience,  surely  I  may  re- 
member to  have  heard  that  my  father,  an  example, 
I  confess,  rather  ready  than  like,  was  made  solici- 
tor of  the  augmentation^  a  court  of  much  business, 
when  he  had  never  practised,  and  was  but  twenty- 
seven  years  old ;  and  Mr.  Brograve  was  now  in 
my  time  called  attorney  of  the  duchy,  when  he  had 
pTKtised  little  or  nothing,  and  yet  hath  discharged 
Vol.  DL— 1 


his  place  with  great  sufficiency.  But  those  voA 
the  like  things  are  as  her  majesty  shall  be  made 
capable  of  them ;  wherein,  knowing  what  author* 
ity  your  lordship's  commendations  have  with  her 
majesty,  I  conclude  with  myself,  that  the  sub- 
stance  of  strength  which  I  may  receive,  will  be 
from  your  lordship.  It  is  true,  my  life  hath  been 
so  private,  as  I  have  had  no  means  to  do  your  lord* 
ship  service ;  but  yet,  as  your  lordship  knowetht 
I  have  made  offer  of  such  as  I  could  yield  ;  for, 
as  God  hath  given  me  a  mind  to  love  the  public, 
so,  incidently,  I  have  ever  had  your  lordship  in 
singular  admiration;  whose  happy  ability  her 
majesty  hath  so  long  used,  to  her  great  honour 
and  yours.  Besides,  that  amendment  of  state  or 
countenance,  which  I  have  received,  hath  been 
from  your  lordship.  And,  therefore,  if  your  lord- 
ship shall  stand  a  good  friend  to  your  poor  ally, 
you  shall  but  "  tueri  opus"  which  you  have  be- 
gun. And  your  lordship  shall  bestow  your  benefit 
upon  one  that  hath  more  sense  of  obligation  than 
of  self-love.  Thus  humbly  desiring  pardon  of  so 
long  a  letter,  I  wish  your  lordship  all  happiness.^ 
Your  lordship^s  in  all  humbleness  to  be  com- 
manded. 

Fr.  Bacon. 

June  0,  1595. 


SIR  FRANCIS  BACON  TO  THE  LORD  TREASURER 
BURGHLEY. 

My  Lord, 

With  as  much  confidence  as  mine  own  honest 
and  faithful  devotion  unto  your  service,  and  your 
honourable  correspondence  unto  me  and  my  poor 
estate  can  breed  in  a  man,  do  I  commend  myself 
unto  your  lordship.  I  wax  now  somewhat  ancient ; 
one-and-thirty  years  is  a  great  deal  of  sand  in  the 
hour-glass.  My  health,  I  thank  God,  I  find  con- 
firmed ;  and  I  do  not  fear  that  action  shall  impair 
it :  because  I  account  ray  ordinary  course  of  study 
and  meditation  to  be  more  painful  than  most  parts 
of  action  are.  I  ever  bear  a  mind,  in  some  middle 
place  that  I  could  discharge,  to  serve  her  majesty ; 
not  as  a  man  bom  under  Sol,  that loveth  honour; 
nor  under  Jupiter,  that  loveth  business,  for  the 
A  1 
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«<mtemplatiTe  planet  carrietli  me  away  wholly : 
but  as  a  man  bom  under  an  excellent  aoTereign, 
that  desenretfa  the  dedication  of  all  men*8  abilities. 
Besides,  I  do  not  find  in  myself  so  much  self-love, 
but  that  the  greater  parts  of  my  thongbts  aie  to 
^esenre  well,  if  I  wete  able,  of  my  fiends,  and 
namely  of  yonr  lordship ;  who  being  the  Atlas  of 
this  commonwealth,  the  hononr  of  my  house,  and 
the  second  founder  of  my  poor  estate,  I  am  tied 
by  all  duties,  both  of  a  good  patriot,  and  of  an 
unworUiy  kinsman,  and  of  an  obliged  servant, 
to  employ  whatsoever  I  am,  to  do  you  service. 
Again,  the  meanness  of  my  estate  doth  somewhat 
move  me :  for  though  I  cannot  accuse  myself,  that 
I  am  either  prodigal  or  slothful,  yet,  my  health  is 
not  to  spend,  nor  my  course  to  get.    Lastly,  I 
confess  that  I  have  as  vast  contemplative  ends, 
as  I  have  moderate  civil  ends :  for  I  have  taken 
all  knowledge  to  be  my  providence;*  and  if  I 
could  purge  it  of  two  sorts  of  rovers,  whereof 
the  one  with  frivolous  disputations,  confutations, 
and  verbosities :  the  other  with  blind  experiments 
and  auricular  traditions  and  impostures,  hath  com- 
mitted so  many  spoils ;  I  hope  I  should  bring  in 
industrious  observations,  grounded  conclusions, 
and  profitable  inventions  and  discoveries;  the 
best  state  of  that  providence.*    This,  whether  it 
be  curiosity,  or  vainglory,  or  nature,  or,  if  one 
take  it  favourably,  philanthropia,  is  so  fixed  in 
my  mind,  as  it  cannot  be  removed.    And  I  do 
easily  see,  that  place  of  any  reasonable  counte- 
nance doth  bring  commandment  of  more  wits  than 
of  a  man*s  own,  which  is  the  thing  I  greatly  affect. 
And  for  your  lordship,  perhaps,  you  shall  not  find 
more  strength  and  less  encounter  in  any  other. 
And  if  your  lordship  shall  find  now  or  at  any 
time,  that  I  do  seek  or  afifect  any  place,  whereunto 
any  that  is  nearer  unto  your  lordship  shall  be  con- 
ourrent,  say  then  that  I  am  a  most  dishonest  man. 
And  if  your  lordship  will  not  carry  me  on,  I  will 
not  do  as  Anaxagoras  did,  who  reduced  himself 
with  contemplation  unto  voluntary  poverty :  but 
this  I  will  do,  I  will  sell  the  inheritance  that  I 
have,  and  purchase  some  lease  of  quick  revenue, 
or  some  office  of  gain,  that  shall  be  executed  by 
deputy,  and  so  give  over  all  care  of  service,  and 
become  some  sorry  bookmaker,  or  a  true  pioneer 
in  that  mine  of  truth,  which,  he  said,  lay  so  deep. 
This  which  I  have  writ  unto  your  lordship,  is 
rather  thoughts  than  words,  being  set  down  with- 
out all  art,  disguising,  or  reservation :  wherein  I 
have  done  honour  both  to  your  lordship's  wisdom, 
in  judging  that  that  will  be  best  believed  of  your 
lordship  which  is  truest;  and  to  your  lordship's 
good  nature,  in  retaining  nothing  from  you.  And 
even  so,  I  wish  your  lordship  all  happiness,  and 
to  myself  means  and  occasion  to  be  added  to  my 
faithful  desire  to  do  you  service. 
From  my  lodging  at  Gray's  Iim. 


8IR  FRANCIS  BACON  TO  THB  LOU> 
BUR6HLBY. 


TSBASUEBR 


•  ProTince. 


My  sihoulab  ooon  Lord, 

Your  lordship's  comfortable  relation  of  her 
mBjesly'9  gracious  opinion  and  meaning  towards 
me,  though  at  that  time  your  leisure  gave  me  not 
leave  to  show  how  I  was  afifected  therewith ;  yet 
upon  every  representation  thereof  it  entereth  and 
striketh  more  deeply  into  me,  as  both  my  nature 
and  duty  presseth  me  to  return  some  speech  of 
thankfulness.    It  must  be  an  exceeding  comfort 
mid  encouragement  to  n^  setting  forth  and  put- 
ting myself  in  way  towards  her  majesty's  service, 
to  encounter  with  an  example  so  private  and  do- 
mestical, of  her  majesty's  gracious  goodness  and 
benignity ;  being  made  good  and  verified  in  my 
father,  so  far  forth,  as  it  extendeth  to  his  posterity. 
Accepting  them  as  commended  by  his  service, 
during  the  nonage,  as  I  may  term  it,  of  their  own 
deserts,  I,  for  my  part,  am  very  well  content,  that 
I  take  least  part,  either  of  his  abilities  of  mind, 
or  of  his  worldly  advancement;  both  which  he 
held  and  received,  the  one  of  the  gift  of  God  im- 
mediately, the  other  of  her  majesty's  gif^ ;  yet,  in 
the  loyal  and  earnest  affection  which  he  bare  to 
her  majesty's  service,  I  trust  my  portion  shall  not 
be  with  the   least:  nor  in  proportion  with  the 
youngest  birth.      For  methinks  his  precedent 
should  be  a  silent  charge  upon  his  blessing  nnto 
us  all,  in  our  degrees,  to  follow  him  afar  off,  and 
to  dedicate  unto  her  majesty's  service  both  the  use 
and  spending  of  our  lives.  True  it  is,  that  I  must 
needs  acknowledge  mysdf  prepared  and  furnished 
thereunto  with  nothing  but  with  a  multitude  of 
lacks  and  imperfections^;  but  calling  to  mind  how 
diversely,  and  in  what  particular  providence  God 
hath  declared  himself  to  tender  the  state  of  her 
majesty's  affairs,  I  conceive  and  gather  hope,  that 
those  whom  he  hath  in  a  manner  pressed   for 
her  majesty's  service,  by  working'  and  imprintiagr 
in  them  a  single  and  zealous  mind  to  bestow  their 
duties  therein ;  he  will  see  them  accordingly  ap- 
pointed of  sufficiency  convenient  for  the  rank  and 
standing  where  ihey  shall  be  employed :  so  as, 
under  this  her  majesty's  blessing,  I  trust  to  receive 
a  larger  allowance  of  God's  graces.    And  as  I 
may  hope  for  this,  sol  can  assure  and  promise  for 
my  endeavour,  that  it  shall  not  be  in  fault;  but 
what  diligence  can  entitle  me  unto,  that  I  doubt 
not  to  recover.    And  now  seeing  it  hath  pleased 
her  majesty  to  take  knowledge  of  this  my  mind, 
and  to  vouchsafe  to  appropriate  me  unto  her  ser- 
vice, preventing  any  desert  of  mine  with  her 
princely  liberality;  first,  I  humbly  do  beseech 
your  lordship,  to  present  to  her  majesty  my  more 
than  humble  thanks  for  the  same :  and  withal, 
having  regard  to  mine  own  unworthiness  to  re- 
ceive such  favour,  and  to  the  small  possibility  in 
me  to  satisfy  and  answer  what  her  majesty  con- 
ceivetb,  I  am  moved  to  become  a  most  humble 
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'  to  ker  nuj^sty « itaX  tfais  benefit  alto  m^  be 
onto  the  olber;  wbioh  is,  that  if  there 
r  imne  DO  aooh  towaidnees  oi  eenioe*  as  it 
BM.y  beher  majesty  doth  benignly  Taliieand  assess 
me  ftt,  by  leason  of  my  sundry  wantSt  and  the 
disadTiBtai^  of  my  natiire»  being  nnapt  to  kty 
fKtk  the  simple  store  of  those  inferior  gifts  which 
<2od  hsth  allotted  unto  me,  most  to  view :  yet  that 
it  would  please  her  excellent  majesty,  not  to  ao- 
eoant  my  tiiaiddiilaess  the  less,  for  that  my  disa- 
bility is  great  to  show  it;  but  to  sustain  me  in  her 
mqesty's  gracious   opinion,  whereupon  I  only 
ssst,  and  not  upon  any  expectation  of  desert  to 
psooeed  from  myself  towards  the  contentment 
thsfaof.    Bat  if  it  shall  please  God  to  send  forth 
an  eoeasion  whereby  my  faithful  affection  may  be 
tried,  1  tnist  it  shall    save  me  labour  for  ever 
making  more  protestation  of  it  hereafter.    In  the 
mean  time,  howsoever  it  be  not  made  known  to 
her  majesty,  yet  God   knoweth  it,  through  the 
daily  solicitations  wherewith  I  address  myself 
onto  him,  in  unfeigned  prayer,  for  the  multiplying 
of  her  majesty's  prosperities.    To  your  lordship, 
also,  whose  recommendation,  I  know  right  well, 
hath  been  material  to  advance  her  majesty's  good 
opinion  of  me,  I  can  be  but  a  bounden  servant.  So 
much  may  I  safely  promisd,  and  purpose  to  be,  see- 
ing public  and  private  bonds  vary  not,  but  that  my 
semce  to  her  majesty  and  your  lordship  draw  in 
line.    I  wish,  therefore,  to  show  it  with  as  good 
fioa^  as  I  can  say  it  in  good  faith,  etc. 

Your  lordship's,  etc. 


TWO  LETTERS  FRAMED,  ONE  AS  FROM  MR.  AN- 
TBONT  BACON  TO  THE  EiOlL  OF  ESSEX,  THE 
OTHER,  AS  THE  EARL'S  ANSWER. 

Ht  SOCeULAB  GOOD  LoBD, 

This  standing  at  a  stay  doth  make  me,  in  my 
knre  towards  your  lordship,  jealous,  lest  you  do 
somewhat,  or  omit  somewhat,  that  amounteth  to  a 
new  error;  for  I  suppose,  that  of  all  former  mat- 
ten  there  is  a  full  expiation ;  wherein,  for  any 
thing  which  your  lordship  doth,  I,  for  my  part, 
(who  am  remote,)  cannot  cast  or  devise  wherein 
my  error  should  be,  except  in  one  point,  which  I 
•dm  not  censure  nor  dissuade ;  which  is,  that  as 
the  prq>het  saith,  in  this  affliction  you  look  up 
Mad  mannm  percutientem,"  and  so  make  your 
peaee  with  God.  And  yet  I  have  heard  it  noted, 
that  my  Lord  of  Leicester,  who  could  never  get 
to  be  taken  for  a  saint,  yet  in  the  queen's  disfa- 
vour waxed  seeming  religious.  Which  may  be 
thought  by  some,  and  used  by  others,  as  a  case 
issembling  yours,  if  men  do  not  see,  or  will  not 
see,  the  difference  between  your  two  dispositions. 
But,  to  be  plain  with  your  Icnrdship,  my  fear  rather 
k,  because  I  hear  how  some  of  your  good  and 
wise  friends,  not  unpractised  in  the  court,  and  sup- 
fORBg  themselves  not  to  be  unseen  in  that  deep 


and  insdnttabls  centre  o£  the  court,  ^n^ieh  is  hsr 
miyesty's  mind,  do  not  only  toll  ^e  bell,  bvA  f/um 
ring  out  peals,  as  if  your  fortone  were  dead  and 
buried,  and  as  if  there  were  no  possibility  of  se^ 
oovering  her  m^esty's  favour;  iad  as  if  the  best 
of  your  condition  were  to  live  a  private  and  retired 
life,  out  of  want,  out  of  peril,  and  out  of  manifest 
disgrace.  And  so,  in  this  persuasion  to  your  lord« 
ship-wards,  to  frame  and  accommodate  your  no- 
tions and  mind  to  that  end ;  I  fear,  I  say,  that  tiiis 
untimely  despair  may  in  time  bring  forth  a  just 
despair,  by  causing  your  lordship  to  slacken  mid 
break  off  your  wise,  loyal,  and  seasonable  endea- 
vour and  industry  for  redintegration  to  her  ma- 
jesty's favour,  in  comparison  whereof,  all  other 
circumstances  are  but  as  atomi,  or  rather  as  a 
vacuum,  without  any  substance  at  all. 

Against  this  opinion,  it  may  please  your  lord- 
ship to  consider  of  these  reasons,  which  I  have 
collected ;  and  to  make  judgment  of  them,  neither 
out  of  the  melancholy  of  your  present  fortune 
nor  out  of  the  infusion  of  that  which  cometh  to 
you  by  others'  relation,  which  is  subject  to  much 
tincture,  but  <*  ex  rebus  ah  ipsis,"  out  of  the  nature 
of  the  persons  and  actions  themselves,  as  the 
truest  and  less  deceiving  ground  of  opinion.  F(»r, 
though  I  am  so  unfortunate  as  to  be  a  stranger  to 
her  majesty's  eye,  much  more  to  her  nature  and 
manners,  yet  by  that  which  is  extant  I  do  mani- 
festly discern,  that  she  hath  that  character  of  the 
divine  nature  and  goodness,  as  <*quos  amavit, 
amavit  usque  ad  finem ;"  and  where  she  hath  a 
creature,  she  doth  not  deface  nor  defeat  it :  inso- 
much as,  if  I  observe  rightly,  in  those  persons 
whom  heretofore  she,  hath  honoured  with  her  spe- 
cial favour,  she  hath  covered  and  remitted,  not 
only  defections  and  ingratitudes  in  affection,  but 
errora  in  state  and  service. 

9.  If  I  can,  scholar-like,  spell  and  put  togetiier 
the  parts  of  her  majesty's  proceedings  now  to- 
wards your  lordship,  I  cannot  but  make  this  con- 
struction :  that  her  majesty,  in  her  royal  intention, 
never  purposed  to  call  your  doings  into  public 
question,  but  only  to  have  used  a  cloud  without 
a  shower,  and  censuring  them  by  some  restraint 
of  liberty,  and  debarring  from  her  presence.  For 
both  the  handling  the  cause  in  the  Star  Chamber 
was  enforced  by  the  violence  of  libelling  and  ru- 
mours, wherein  the  queen  thought  to  have  satisfied 
the  world,  and  yet  spared  your  appearance.  And 
then  after,  when  that  means,  which  was  intended 
for  the  quenching  of  malicious  bruits,  turned  to 
kindle  them,  because  it  was  said  your  lordship 
was  condemned  unheard,  and  your  lordship's  sis- 
ter wrote  that  private  letter,  then  her  majesty  saw 
plainly,  that  these  winds  of  rumoure  could  not  be 
commanded  down,  without  a  handling  of  the 
cause,  by  making  you  party,  and  admitting  your 
defence.  And  to  this  purpose,  I  do  assure  your 
lordship,  that  my  brother,  Francis  Bacon,  who  is 
too  wise  to  be  abused,  though  he  be  bodi  reserved 
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in  aH  particiilaTS  moie  than  it  needful,  yet  in 
generality  he  hath  erer  constantly,  and  with  aete- 
Teration,  affirmed  to  me,  that  b<^  those  daya, 
tiiat  of  the  Star  Chamber,  and  that  al  my  lord 
keeper's,  were  won  of  the  queen,  merely  upon 
neeessity  and  point  of  honour,  against  her  own 
inelination. 

3.  In  the  last  pioeeeding,  I  note  diree  points, 
which  are  directly  significant,  that  her  mijesty 
did  expressly  forbear  any  point  which  was  irreen- 
perable,  or  might  make  yoar  lordship  in  any 
degree  incapable  of  the  retam  of  her  fayour,  or 
might  fix  any  character  indelible  of  disgrace  upon 
yon :  for  she  spared  the  pnblic  places;  which 
spared  ignominy;  she  limited  the  charge  pre- 
cisely, not  to  touch  disloyalty,  and  no  record  re- 
maineth  to  memory,  of  die  charge  or  sentence. 

4.  The  Tory  distinction  which  was  made  in 
the  sentence  of  sequestration,  from  the  places  of 
senrice  in  state,  and  leaving  to  your  lordship  the 
place  of  master  of  the  horse,  doth,  in  my  under- 
standing, point  at  this,  that  her  majesty  meant  to 
use  your  lordship's  attendance  in  court,  while  the 
exercises  of  other  places  stood  suspended. 

5.  I  have  heard,  and  your  lordship  knoweth 
better,  that  now  since  you  were  in  your  own 
custody,  her  majesty,  *<  in  rerbo  regio,"  and  by 
his  mouth  to  whom  she  committeth  her  roy^ 
grants  and  decrees,  hath  assured  your  lordship, 
she  will  forbid  and  not  suffer  your  ruin. 

6.  As  I  have  heard  her  majesty  to  be  a  prince 
of  that  magnanimity,  that  she  will  spare  the 
service  of  the  ablest  subject  or  peer,  where  she 
shall  be  thought  not  to  stand  in  need  of  it;  so  she 
is  of  that  policy,  as  she  will  not  blaze  the  service 
of  a  meaner  than  your  lordship,  where  it  shall 
depend  merely  upon  her  choice  and  will. 

7.  I  held  it  for  a  principle,  that  those  diseases 
are  hardest  to  cure,  whereof  the  cause  is  obscure ; 
and  those  easiest,  whereof  the  cause  is  manifest. 
Whereupon  I  conclude,  that  since  it  hath  been 
your  errors  in  your  lowness  towards  her  majesty 
which  have  prejudiced  you,  that  your  reforming 
and  conformity  will  restore  you,  so  as  you  may 
be  "  feber  fortune  propriae." 

Lastly,  considering  your  lordship  is  removed 
from  dealing  in  causes  of  state,  and  lef^  only  to  a 
place  of  attendance,  methinks  the  ambition  of 
any  which  can  endure  no  partners  in  state-mat- 
ters may  be  so  quenched,  as  they  should  not 
laboriously  oppose  themselves  to  your  being  in 
court  So  as,  upon  the  whole  matter,  I  cannot 
find,  neither  in  her  majesty's  person,  nor  in  your 
own  person,  nor  in  any  third  person,  neither  in 
former  precedents,  nor  in  your  own  case,  any 
cause  of  peremptory  despair.  Neither  do  I  speak 
this,  but  that  if  her  majesty  out  of  her  resolution 
should  design  you  to  a  private  life,  you  should  be 
as  willing,  upon  the  appointment,  to  go  into  the 
wilderness,  as  into  the  land  of  promise ;  only  I 

'  "i  that  your  lordship  will  not  despair,  but  put 


trust  (next  to  God)  in  her  majesty's  graee,  and^ 
not  be  wanting  to  yonitelt  I  know  your  lerd- 
ship  may  justly  uiterpret,  that  this  which  I  per* 
snade  may  have  some  referenee  to  my  partioiilar« 
because  I  may  truly  say,  <«  tu  stante  non  virabo,'^ 
for  I  am  withered  in  mys^;  bat  manebo,  or 
tenebo,  I  should  in  some  sort  be  or  hold  ont^ 
But  though  your  lordship's  years  and  health  may 
expect  return  of  grace  and  fortune,  yet  ymv 
eclipse  for  a  time  is  an  ^ultimum  vile"  to  my 
fortune :  And  were  it  not  that  I  desirsd  and  hope 
to  see  my  brother  establiahed  by  her  majesty's 
favour,  as  I  think  him  well  worthy  for  that  ha 
hath  done  and  sufiered,  it  were  time  I  did  take 
that  coarse  fnm  which  I  dissuade  your  lordriiip. 
Now,  in  the  mean  time,  I  cannot  choose  but  per^ 
form  ikoBe  honest  duties  unto  you,  to  whom  It 
have  been  so  deeply  bound,  etc. 


THE  EARL  OF  ESSEX'S  ANSWER  TO  MR.  ANTHOlfS. 
BACON'S  LETTER. 

Mr.  Bacon, 

I  thank  you  for  your  kind  and  careful  letter  ^ 
it  persuadeth  that  which  I  wish  for  strongly,  and 
hope  for  weakly,  that  is,  possibility  of  restitution 
to  her  majesty's  favour;  your  arguments  that 
would  cherish  hope,  turn  into  despair :  you  say 
the  queen  never  meant  to  call  me  to  public  cen- 
sure, which  showeth  her  goodness ;  but  you  see 
I  passed  it,  which  showeth  others'  power.  I  be- 
lieve  most  steadfastly,  her  msjesty  never  intended 
to  bring  my  cause  to  a  public  censure :  and  I  be- 
lieve as  verily,  that  since  the  sentence  she  meant 
to  restore  me  to  tend  upon  her  person :  but  those 
which  could  use  occasions,  (which  it  was  not  in 
me  to  let,)  and  amplify  and  practise  occasions  tc 
represent  to  her  majesty  a  necessity  to  bring  mt\ 
to  the  one,  can  and  will  do  the  like  to  stop  me 
from  the  other.  You  say,  my  errors  were  my 
prejudice,  and  therefore  I  can  mend  myself.  1% 
is  true ;  but  they  that  know  that  I  can  mend  my- 
self, and  that  if  I  ever  recover  the  queen,  that  I 
will  never  loose  her  again,  will  never  suffer  me 
to  obtain  interest  in  her  favour :  and  you  say,  the 
queen  never  forsook  uttedy  where  she  hath  in- 
wardly favoured ;  but  know  not  whether  the  hour- 
glass of  time  hath  altered  her ;  but  sure  I  am, 
the  false  glass  of  others'  informations  must  alter 
her,  when  I  want  access  to  plead  mine  own  cause.  I 
know  I  ought  doubly,  infinitely  to  be  her  majesty's, 
both  "jure  creationis,"  for  I  am  her  creature :  and 
"jure  redemptionis,"  for  I  know  she  hath  saved 
me  from  overthrow.  But  for  her  first  love,  and 
for  her  last  protection,  and  all  her  great  benefits^ 
I  can  but  pray  for  her  majesty ;  and  my  endea* 
vour  b  now  to  make  my  prayers  for  her  and 
myself  better  heard.  For,  thanks  be  to  God,  that 
they  which  can  make  her  majesty  believe  I  coun- 
terfeit with  her,  cannot  make  God  believe  that  I 
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twilbhim;  mud  they  that  can  let  Im 
near  to  bar,  oaanot  let  me  from 
dbawiBg  Moaiai  to  liim,aa  I  hope  I  do  daily.  For 
jfoar  brother,  I  hold  him  an  honest  gentleman, 
aad  wiah  Mm  all  good,  mnoh  rather  for  your  sake ; 
yeanelf,  I  know,  hath  suffered  more  for  me,  and 
vitfa  me,  than  any  friend  that  I  hare :  bat  I  can 
bat  lament  freely,  as  yon  eee  I  do,  and  advise  yon 
not  to  do  timt  I  do,  whieh  is,  to  despair.  You 
kaov  lettera  what  hort  they  have  done  me,  and 
tfkefefdie  make  awe  of  this;  and  yet  I  could  not, 
ae  haTing  no  other  pledge  of  my  love,  but  com- 
■nmieate  openly  with  you  for  the  ease  of  my 
heart  and  yours. 

Your  loying  friend, 

R.  Essex. 


SB  nUNCU  BACON  TO  THB  EAftL  OF  SiXISBUBY, 
CONCERNING  THB  BOUCITOR'S  PLACE. 

Hat  rr  plsass  tour  Lordship, 

I  am  not  prtry  to  myself  of  any  such  ill  de- 
aerviog  towards  your  lordship,  as  that  I  should 
think  it  an  imprudent  thing  to  be  a  suitor  for  your 
ftroor  in  a  reasonable  matter,  your  lordship  being 
to  me  as  (with  your  good  farour)  you  cannot 
cease  to  be :  but  rather  it  were  a  simple  and  arro- 
gant part  in  me  to  forbear  it. 

It  is  thought  Mr.  Attorney  shall  be  chief  justice 
of  the  Common-place;  in  case  Mr.  Solicitor  rise, 
1  would  be  glad  now  at  last  to  be  solicitor :  chiefly 
because  I  think  it  will  increase  my  practice,  where- 
in God  blessing  me  a  few  years,  I  may  mend  my 
state,  and  so  after  &11  to  my  studies  and  ease;  where- 
of one  is  requisite  for  my  body,  and  the  other 
serreth  for  my  mind ;  wherein  if  I  shall  find  your 
lordship's  favour,  I  shall  be  more  happy  than  I 
have  been,  which  may  make  me  also  more  wise. 
I  have  amall  store  of  means  about  the  king,  and 
to  sue  myself  is  not  fit ;  and  therefore  I  shall  leave 
h  to  God,  his  majes^,  and  your  lordship :  for  I 
must  still  be  next  the  door.  I  thank  God,  in  these 
tiauitOTy  things  I  am  well  resolved.  So,  beseech- 
ing your  lordship  not  to  think  this  letter  the  less 
bumble,  because  it  is  plain,  I  rest,  etc. 

Fr.  Baoon. 


nB  FRANCIB  BACON  TO  THB   EABL   OF  E8SEX, 
WHEN  8IE  BOBEET  CECIL  WAS  IN  FBANCE. 

Mt  siiroin[«AR  good  Lord, 

I  do  write,  because  I  have  not  yet  had  time 
folly  to  express  my  conceit,  nor  now,  to  attend 
yoa  toQching  Irish  matters,  considering  them  as 
they  may  concern  the  state ;  that  it  is  one  of  the 
aptest  particulars  that  hath  come,  or  can  come 
«pon  the  stage,  for  your  lordship  to  purchase 
honour  upon,  I  am  moved  to  think  for  three 
msoDS ;  because  it  is  ingenerate  in  your  house  in 
iiBipect  of  my  lord  your  Other's  noble  attempts 


because,  of  all  the  aooidents  of  state  at  this  time, 
the  labour  resteth  upon  that  most;  and  because 
the  woiid  will  make  a  kind  of  comparison  be- 
tween those  that  set  it  out  of  frame,  and  those  that 
shall  bring  it  into  frame :  which  kind  of  honour 
giveth  the  quickest  kind  of  reflection.  The  trans- 
ferring this  honour  upon  yourself  consisteth  in  two 
points :  the  one,  if  the  principal  persons  employed 
come  in  by  you,  and  depend  upon  you ;  the  other 
if  your  lordship  declare  yourself  to  undertake  a 
care  of  that  matter.  For  the  persons,  it  falleth 
out  well  that  your  lordship  hath  had  no  interest  in 
the  persons  of  imputation :  For  neither  Sir  Wil- 
liam Fitz-Williams,  nor  Sir  John  Norris  was 
yours:  Sir  William  Russel  was  conceived  yours, 
but  was  curbed :  Sir  Coniers  Clifford,  as  I  conr 
ceive  it,  dependeth  upon  you,  who  is  said  to  do 
well ;  and  if  my  Lord  of  Ormond  in  this  interim 
do  accommodate  well,  I  take  it  he  hath  always 
had  good  understanding  with  your  lordship.  So 
as  all  things  are  not  only  whole  and  entire,  but  of 
favourable  aspect  towards  your  lordship,  if  you 
now  choose  well :  wherein,  in  your  wisdom,  you 
will  remember  there  is  a  great  difference  in  choice 
of  the  persons,  as  you  shall  think  the  affairs  to  in- 
cline to  composition,  or  to  war.  For  your  care- 
taking,  popular  conceit  hath  been,  that  Irish 
causes  have  been  much  neglected,  whereby  the 
very  reputation  of  better  care  will  be  a  strength  : 
and  I  am  sure,  her  majesty  and  ray  lords  of  the 
council  do  not  think  their  care  dissolved,  when 
they  have  chosen  whom  to  employ ;  but  that  they 
will  proceed  in  a  spirit  of  state,  and  not  leave  the 
main  point  to  discretion.  Then,  if  a  resolution  be 
taken;  a  consultation  must  proceed;  and  the 
consultation  must  be  governed  upon  information  to 
be  had  from  such  as  know  the  place,  and  matters 
in  fact ;  and  in  taking  of  information  I  have  always 
noted  there  is  a  skill  and  a  wisdom.  For  I  can- 
not tell  what  account  or  inquiry  hath  been  taken 
of  Sir  William  Russel,  of  Sir  Ralph  Bingham,  of 
the  Eari  of  Thomond,  of  Mr.  Wilbraham:'  but  I 
am  of  opinion,  much  more  would  be  had  of  them, 
if  your  lordship  shall  be  pleased  severally  to  con- 
fer, not  obiter,  but  expressly,  upon  some  caveat 
given  them  to  think  of  it  before,  for,  «<  bene  docet 
qui  prudenter  interrogat."  For  the  points  of  op- 
posing them,  I  am  too  much  a  stranger  to  the  busi- 
ness to  deduce  them :  but  in  a  topic  methinks  the 
pertinent  interrogations  must  be  either  of  the 
possibility  and  means  of  accord,  or  of  the  nature 
of  the  war,  or  of  the  reformation  of  the  particular 
abuses,  or  of  the  joining  of  practice  with  force  in 
the  disunion  of  the  rebels.  If  your  lordship  doubt 
to  put  your  sickle  in  other  men*s  harvests,  yet 
consider  you  have  these  advantages.  First,  time 
being  fit  to  you  in  Mr.  Secretary's  absence :  next, 
*<  vis  units  fortior  :*'  thirdly,  the  business  being 
mixed  with  matters  of  war,  it  is  fittest  for  you : 
lastly,  I  know  your  lordship  will  carry  it  with  that 
modesty  and  respect  towards  aged  dignity,  and 
A2 
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^tt  good  eorrMpondenoe  towards  m  j  dear  all  j, 
and  your  good  friend,  now  abroad,  ae  no  inoonr 
vmience  may  grow  that  way.  ThuB  have  I  play- 
ed die  ignorant  statesman,  whieh  I  do  to  nobody 
but  yoar  lordship,  except  I  do  it  to  the  qne^i 
•ometimes,  when  she  trains  me  on.  Bat  yonr 
lordship  will  accept  my  duty  and  good  meaning, 
and  secure  me  touching  the  priviiteness  of  tiiat  I 
write. 

Yoar  lordship's  to  be  commanded, 

Fb.  Bacon. 


ant  FBANas  bacon  to  the  earl  of  easbx, 

OOBiCBRNINO  THE  EAEL  OF  TYRONE. 

Those  adyertisements  which  yoar  lordship  im- 
parted to  me,  and  the  like,  I  hold  to  be  no  more 
certain  to  make  judgment  upon  than  a  patient's 
water  to  a  physician :  therefore  for  me  upon  one 
water  to  make  a  judgment,  were  indeed  like  a 
foolish  bold  mountebank,  or  Dr.  Birket,  yet,  for 
willing  duty's  sake,  I  will  set  down  to  your  lord- 
ship what  opinion  sprung  in  my  mind  upon  that  I 
read.  The  letter  from  the  coancil  there,  leaning 
to  dbstrust,  I  do  not  much  rely  upon,  for  three 
causes.  First,  because  it  is  always  both  the  grace 
and  the  safety  from  blame  of  such  a  council  to  err 
in  caution :  whereunto  add,  that  it  may  be  they, 
or  some  of  them,  are  not  without  envy  towards 
the  person  who  is  used  in  treating  the  accord. 
Next,  because  the  time  of  this  treaty  hath  no  show 
of  dissimulation,  for  that  Tyrone  is  now  in  no 
streights,  but  like  a  gamester  that  will  giro  over 
because  he  is  a  winner,  not  because  he  hath  no 
more  money  in  his  purse. 

Lastly,  I  do  not  see  but  those  articles  whereon 
they  ground  their  suspicion,  may  as  well  proceed 
out  of  fear  as  out  of  falsehood,  for  the  retaining  of 
the  dependence  of  the  protracting  the  admission 
of  a  sheriff,  the  refusing  to  give  his  son  for  hostage, 
the  holding  from  present  repair  tc  Dublin,  the  re- 
fusing to  go  presently  to  accord,  without  includ- 
ing O'Donnell,  and  others  his  associates,  may 
very  well  come  of  a  guilty  reservation,  in  case  he 
should  receive  hard  measure,  and  not  out  of 
treachery ;  so  as  if  the  great  person  be  faithful, 
and  that  you  have  not  here  some  present  intelli- 
gence of  present  succours  from  Spain,  for  the  ex- 
pectation whereof  Tyrone  would  win  time,  I  see 
no  deep  cause  of  distrusting  the  cause  if  it  be 
good.  And  for  the  question,  her  majesty  seemeth 
to  me  a  winner  three  ways :  first,  her  purse  shall 
have  rest:  next,  it  will  divert  the  foreign  designs 
uoon  that  place :  thirdly,  though  her  majesty  is 
like  for  a  time  to  govern  precarioin  the  north,  and 
be  not  in  true  command  in  better  state  there  than 
before,  yet,  besides  the  two  respects  of  ease  of 
charge,  and  advantage  of  opinion  abroad,  before 
mentioned,  she  shall  have  a  time  to  use  her 
princely  policy  in  two  points:  in  the  one,  to 


weaken  by  dfirision  and  ditnidon  of  thshwidsy 
the  other,  by  reoofering  and  whnung  the  pesyU- 
by  justice,  which  of  all  other  causes  is  the  b«Bt*. 
Now  foft  Hie  Adienisn  qnestaoa,  yon  diaeomsa 
well,  ««Quid  igitmr  agendum  est!"  I  will  ahooS 
my  fool's  bolt,  sinoe  you  will  liave  it  so.    The 
Earl  of  Ormond  to  be  eMonaged  and  comfortad 
above  all  things,  the  garrisons  to  be  tastamly  pro-- 
vided  fbr;  for  opportunity  makes  a  thief:  and  t£' 
he  should  mean  never  so  well  now,  yet  suck  no 
advantage  as  tiie  brsaking  of  her  majes^'s  gun- 
sons,  might  tempt  a  true  man.    And  beeaoa  he^ 
may  as  weU  waver  upon  his  own  ineonstsncy,  •» 
upon  occasion,  and  want  of  variableness  is  nefvr 
restrained  but  widi  foar,  I  hold  it  necessary  to  be 
menaced  with  a  strong  war;  not  by  words,  but  by 
musters  and  preparations  of  forces  here,  in  case 
the  accord  proceed  not;  but  none  to  be  sent  over» 
lest  it  disturb  die  treaty,  and  make  him  look  to  bie 
overrun  as  soon  as  he  hath  laid  down  arms.  And^ 
but  that  your  lordship  is  too  easy  to  pass,  in  such 
cases,  from  dissimulation  to  verity,  I  ^nk,  if 
your  l(Nrdship  lent  your  reputation  in  this  case,  it 
is  to  pretend,  that  if  not  a  defensive  war,  as  in 
times  past,  but  a  full  reconquest  of  those  parts  oF 
the  country  be  resolved  on,  you  would  accept  the 
charge,  I  think  it  would  help  to  settle  him,  and 
win  you  a  great  deal  of  honour  gratis.    And  that 
which  most  properly  concemeth  this  action,  if  it 
prove  a  peace,  I  think  her  majesty  shall  do  well 
to  cure  the  root  of  the  disease,  and  to  profess  by  & 
commission  of  peaceable  men  chiefly  of  respect 
and  countenance,  the  reformation  of  abuses,  extor- 
tions and  injustices  there,  and  to  plant  a  stronger 
and  surer  government  than  heretofore,  for  the  ease 
and  protection  of  the  subject ;  for  the  removing  of 
the  sword,  or  government  in  arms,  from  the  Elarl 
of  Ormond,  or  the  sending  of  a  deputy,  which 
will  eclipse  it,  if  peace  follow,  I  think  unseasona- 
ble.   Lastly,  I  hold  still  my  opinion,  both  for 
your  better  information,  and  your  fuller  declara^ 
tion  of  your  care,  and  evermore  meriting  service^ 
that  your  lordship  have  a  set  conference  with  the^ 
persons  I  named  in  my  former  writing.    I  rest. 
At  your  lordship's  service, 

Fr.  Bacon. 


ANOTHER  TO  THE  EARL  BEFORE  HIS  OOINO  TC^ 
IRELAND. 

Mr  siirouLAR  ooon  Lord, 

Your  note  of  my  silence  in  your  occasions  hath 
made  me  set  down  these  few  wandering  lines,  as 
one  that  would  say  somewhat,  and  can  say  nothing 
touching  your  lordship's  intended  charge  for  Ire- 
land ;  which  my  endeavour  I  know  your  lordship 
will  accept  graciously  and  well,  whether  your 
lordship  take  it  by  the  handle  of  the  occasion 
ministered  from  yourself,  or  of  the  affection  fron^ 
which  it  proceedeth.    Your  lordship  is  designed 
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to  1  MITMO  t€  Iprast  BlfTtt  Uld  gT6ttt  p€Vil  $  Bod 

as  dM  greatneM  <^  the  peril  most  needs  include 
BO  small  conaeqneiioe  of  peril,  if  it  be  not  tem- 
perately goTemed;  so  all  immoderate  success 
extinguisheth  merit,  snd  stirreth  up  distaste  and 
mry,  "die  assared  foremnner  of  whole  changes  of 
perfl.    But  I  am  at  the  last  point  first,  some  good 
spiift  leading  my  pen  to  presage  your  lordship's 
soeeess ;  wherein  it  is  tme,  I  am  not  without  my 
orade  and  dirinations,  none  of  them  superstitious, 
and  yet  not  aU  natural :  for,  first,  looking  into  l3ie 
eourse  of  God*s  proTidence  in  things  now  depend- 
ii^,  and  calling  into  consideration  how  great 
tfiinga  God  hath  done  by  her  majesty,  and  for  her 
colleet  he  hath  disposed  of  this  great  dissection 
in  Ireland,  whereby  to  give  an  urgent  occasion  to 
the  reduction  of  that  whole  kingdom,  as  upon  the 
lebeQion  of  Desmond  there  ensued  the  reduction 
of  ^lat  prorinee.     Next,  your  lordship  goeth 
agaxBSl  three  of  the  unluckiest  vices  of  all  other, 
difli\oyaltf,  ingratitude,   and  insolence;   which 
three  offimoes  in  all  examples  have  seldom  their 
doom  adjourned  to  the  world  to  come.  Lastly,  he 
tiiat  shall  haTe  had  the  honour  to  know  your  lord- 
slnp  inwardly,  as  I  have  had,  shall  find  **  bona 
exta,**  whersfyy  he  may  better  ground  a  divination 
of  good,  than  upon  the  dissection  of  a  sacrifice. 
But  that  part  I  leare,  for  it  is  fit  for  others  to  be 
confident  upon  you,  and  you  to  be  confident  upon 
4e  cause,  the  goodness  and  justice  whereof  is 
such  as  can  hardly  be  matched  in  any  example, 
it  being  no  ambitious  war  of  foreigners,  but  a 
iccofei^  of  subjects,  and  that  after  lenity  of  con- 
ditions often  tried ;  and  a  recovery  of  them  not 
only  to  obedience,  but  to  humanity  and  policy, 
firom  more  than  Indian  barbarism.    There  is  yet 
another  kind  of  divination  familiar  in  matters  of 
stale,  being  tiiat  which  Demosthenes  so  often 
nlieth  upon  in  his  time,  where  he  saitfa,  that 
whieh  for  the  time  past  is  worst  of  all,  is  for  the 
tiaie  to  oooae  the  bcKSt,  which  is,  that  things  go  ill 
mot  by  accident  but  by  error;  wherein  though 
your  lordship  hath  been  a  waking  censor,  yet,  you 
msm.  look  for  no  other  now,  but  <«  medioe,  eura 
taipsam  ;**  and  although  your  lordship  shall  not 
be  the  blessed  physician  that  oometh  to  the  de- 
dinatiQia  of  the  disease,  yet,  yon  embrace  thateon- 
dition  which  many  noble  spirits  have  accepted  for 
advantage,  which  is,  that  you  go  upon  the  greater 
peril  of  joat  fortune,  and  the  less  of  your  reputa- 
tion; and  so  the  honour  countervaileth  the  adven- 
tore;  of  which  honour  your  lordship  is  in  no 
mall  possession,  when  diat  her  majesty,  known 
to  be  one  o(  the  most  judicious  princes  in  discem- 
iagof  spirits  that  ever  governed,  hath  made  choice 
v^  jcu  merely  out  of  her  royal  judgment,  (her 
affection  inclining  rather  to  continue  your  attend- 
ance,) into  whose  hands  and  trust  to  put  the  com- 
mandment and  conduct  of  so  great  forces,  the 
gathering  in  the  fruit  of  so  great  chargre,  the  exe- 
cation  of  bo  many  councils,  the  redeeming  of  the 


defiraltB  of  so  msBy  lemer  fOMmosa,  and  |b» 
elearing  the  gloxy  of  so  mmuy  happy  yesrs*  i«ig»» 
•nly  in  this  part  excepted*  Nay,  fieoliuic,  how  te 
forth  the  peril  of  that  state  is  interlaeed  with  the 
peril  of  England ;  and,  therefore,  how  great  the 
honour  is  to  keep  and  defond  die  appreaehes  of 
this  kingdom,  I  hear  many  disoomrse;  and  indeed 
there  is  a  great  difiereaee,  whether  the  tortoise 
gather  herself  into  her  shell  hurt  or  unhurt;  and 
if  any  man  be  of  opinion,  that  the  natrne  of  an 
enemy  doth  extenuate  the  honour  of  a  ssrviee* 
being  but  a  rebel  and  a  savage,  I  difl'er  from  him ; 
for  I  see  the  justest  triumphs  tliat  the  Romans  ia 
their  greatest  greatness  did  obtain,  and  that 
whereof  the  emperors  in  their  styles  took  addi- 
tions and  denominations,  were  of  such  an  enemy ; 
that  is,  people  barbarous,  and  not  reduced  to 
civility,  magnifying  a  kind  of  lawless  liberty, 
prodigal  of  life,  hardened  in  body,  fortified  in 
woods  and  bogs,  placing  both  justice  and  focility 
in  the  sharpness  of  their  swords.  Such  were  the 
Germans  and  ancient  Britons,  and  divers  others. 
Upon  which  kind  of  people,  whether  the  victory 
be  a  oonquest,  or  a  reconquest  upon  a  rebellion  or 
revolt,  it  made  no  diflEerenoe  that  ever  I  could  find, 
in  honour.  And,  therefore,  it  is  not  the  enriching 
the  predatory  war  that  hath  the  pve-eminsnce  in 
honour;  else  should  it  be  more  honour  to  bring  in 
a  carrack  of  rich  burden,  than  one  of  the  twelve 
Spanish  apostles.  But  then  this  nature  of  people 
doth  yield  a  higher  point  of  honour  (considering 
in  truth  and  substance)  than  any  war  can  yield 
which  should  be  achieved  against  a  civil  enemy, 
if  the  end  may  be — **  paciqae  imponere  morem,'^ 
to  replant  and  refouad  the  policy  of  that  nation, 
to  which  nodiing  is  wanting  but  a  just  and  civil 
government.  Which  design,  as  it  doth  descend 
to  you  from  your  noble  father,  (who  lost  bis  life 
in  that  action,  though  he  paid  tribute  to  nature, 
and  not  to  fortune,)  so  I  hope  your  lordship  shall 
be  as  fotal  a  captain  to  this  war,  as  Africanus  waa 
to  the  war  of  Carthage,  after  that  bo^  his  unole 
and  his  father  had  lost  their  lives  in  Spain  in  the* 
same  war. 

Now,  although  it  be  tme,  that  these  things 
which  I  have  writ  (being  but  representations^ 
unto  your  lordship  of  the  honour  and  appearance 
of  success  and  enterprise)  be  not  much'  to  &e 
purpose  of  my  direction,  yet,  it  is  that  which  is 
best  to  me,  being  no  man  of  war,  and  ignorant  in 
the  particulars  of  state :  for  a  man  may  by  the 
eye  set  up  the  white  right  in  the  midst  of  the  butt, 
though  he  be  no  archer.  Therefore  I  will  only 
add  this  wish,  according  to  the  English  phrase, 
which  termeth  a  well-wishing  advice  a  wish, 
that  your  lordship  in  this  whole  action,  looking 
forward,  set  down  this  position;  that  merit  is 
worthier  than  fame;  and  looking  back  hither^ 
would  remember  this  text,  that  **  obedience  is 
better  than  sacrifice.''  For  designing  to  fame 
and  glory  may  make  your  lordship,  in  the  adven- 
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tan  of  y<wr  penon,  to  be  TBltuit  as  a  piiTate 
aoldier,  lather  than  as  a  feneral ;  it  may  make 
yoa  in  your  commandments  rather  to  be  gracious 
than  disciplinary ;  it  may  make  yoa  press  action, 
in  the  respect  of  the  grreat  expectatbnconceiTed, 
rather  hastily  than  seasonably  and  kMj  ;  it  may 
make  yoa  seek  ra&er  to  achiere  the  war  by  force, 
than  by  mixtore  of  practice;  it  may  mike  yoa 
(if  Qod  shall  send  yoa  prosperoas  beginnings) 
rather  seek  the  fraition  of  the  honoar,  than  the 
perftction  of  the  work  in  hand.  And  for  year 
proceeding  like  a  good  Protestant,  (upon  warrant, 
and  not  upon  good  intention,)  your  lordship 
knoweth,  in  your  wisdom,  that  as  it  is  most  fit 
for  you  to  desire  conrenient  liberty  of  instruction^ 
so  it  is  no  less  fit  for  yoa  to  observe  the  due 
limits  of  them,  remembering  that  the  exceeding 
of  them  may  not  only  procure  (in  case  of  adverse 
accident)  a  dangerous  disavow,  bat  also  (in  case 
of  prosperoas  success)  be  subject  to  interpreta- 
tion, as  if  all  was  not  referred  to  the  right  end. 

Thus  I  have  presumed  to  write  these  few  lines 
to  your  lordship,  *«  in  methodo  ignorantis,"  which 
is,  when  a  man  speaketh  of  any  subject  not 
according  to  the  parts  of  the  matter,  bat  accord- 
ing to  &e  model  of  his  own  knowledge :  and 
most  humbly  desire  your  lordship,  that  the  weak- 
ness thereof  may  be  supplied  in  your  lordship,  by 
a  benigrn  acceptation,  as  it  is  in  me  by  my  best 
wishi^. 

Fr.  Bacon. 


BIE  FKANOU  BACON,  TO  THE  BARL  OF  BS8EX 
AFTER  HIS  ENLARGEMBNT. 

My  Lobd, 

No  man  can  expound  my  doings  better  than 
your  lordship,  which  makes  me  need  to  say  the 
less ;  only  I  humbly  pray  you  to  believe  that  I 
aspire  to  the  conscience  and  commendation  of 
**  bonus  civis"  and  «<  bonus  vir  ;*'  and  that  though 
I  love  some  things  better,  I  confess,  that  I  love  your 
lordship ;  yet,  I  love  Cbw  persons  better,  both  for 
gratitude's  sake,  and  for  virtues,  which  cannot 
hurt,  but  by  accident.  Of  which  my  good  afifeo- 
tion  it  may  please  your  lordship  to  assure  your- 
self, of  all  the  true  effects  and  offices  that  I  can 
yield:  for  as  I  was  ever  sorry  your  lordship 
should  fly  with  waxen  wings,  doubting  Icarus's 
fortune;  so,  for  the  growing  up  of  your  own 
feathers,  be  they  ostriches  or  other  kind,  no  man 
shall  be  more  glad;  and  this  is  the  axle-tree, 
whereupon  I  have  turned,  and  shall  turn.  Which 
having  already  signified  unto  you  by  some  near 
means,  having  so  fit  a  messenger  for  mine  own 
letter,  I  thought  good  to  redouble  also  by  writing. 
And  so  I  commend  you  to  God's  protection. 
From  Gray's  Inn,  etc. 

Fa.  Bacon. 
Jai7 1%  IMO. 


BIR  FRANaB  BACON  IN  RBCOIOIBNDATION  OP 
HIS  8ERVICB  TO  THE  EARL  OF  NORTHUMBBB.- 
LAND,  A  FEW  DATS  BEFORE  QUEEN  BUZA. 
BBTH'B  DEATH. 

Mat  it  plbask  tour  good  Lordship. 

As  the  time  of  sowing  of  seed  is  known,  but 
die  time  of  coming  up  and  disclosing  is  casoaly 
or  according  to  the  season;  so  I  am  a  witness  to 
myself,  that  there  hath  been  covered  in  my  mind 
a  long  toe  a  seed  of  itffection  and  zeal  towards 
your  lordship,  sown  by  the  estimation  of  your 
virtues,  and  your  particular  honours  and  fevours, 
to  my  brother  deceased,  and  to  myself;  whick 
seed  still  springing,  now  bursteth  forUi  into  this 
profession.  And,  to  be  plain  with  your  lordship, 
it  is  very  true,  and  no  winds  or  noises  of  civil 
matters  can  blow  this  out  of  my  head  or  heart, 
that  your  great  capacity  and  love  towards  studies 
and  contemplations,  of  a  higher  and  worthier 
nature  than  popular,  a  nature  rare  in  the  world, 
and  in  a  person  of  your  lordship's  quality  almost 
singular,  is  to  me  a  great  and  chief  motive  to 
draw  my  affection  and  admiration  towards  yoa : 
and,  therefore,  good  ray  lord,  if  I  may  be  of  any 
use  to  your  lordship  by  my  head,  tongue,  pen, 
means,  or  friends,  I  humbly  pray  you  to  hold  me 
your  own :  and  herewithal,  not  to  do  so  much  dis- 
advantage to  my  good  mind,  nor  partly,  to  your 
own  worth,  as  to  conceive,  that  this  commenda- 
tion of  my  humble  service  produceth  out  of  any 
straits  of  my  occasions,  but  merely  out  of  an 
election,  and  indeed,  the  fulness  of  my  heart. 
And  so,  wishing  your  lordship  all  prosperity,  I 
continue.  -^-— 


SIR  FRANCIS  BACON  TO  MR.  ROBERT  KBMPB, 
UPON  THE  DEATH  OF  QUEEN  ELIZABETH. 

Mr.  Kimpb,  this  alteration  is  so  great,  as  you 
might  justly  conceive  some  coldness  of  my  affec- 
tion towards  you,  if  you  should  hear  nothing  from 
me,  I  living  in  this  place.  It  is  in  vain  to  tell 
you,  with  what  a  wonderful  still  and  calm  this 
wheel  is  turned  round,  which,  whether  it  be  a 
remnant  of  her  felicity  that  is  gone,  or  a  fruit  of 
his  reputation  that  is  coming,  I  will  not  deter- 
mine ;  for,  I  cannot  but  divide  myself,  between 
her  memory  and  his  name.  Yet,  we  accoant  it 
bat  as  a  fair  mom  before  sunrising,  before  his 
majesty's  presence ;  though,  for  my  part,  I  see 
not  whence  any  weather  should  arise.  The 
Papists  are  contained  with  fear  enough,  and  hope 
too  much.  The  French  is  thought  to  turn  his 
practice  upon  procuring  some  disturbance  in 
Scotland,  where  crowns  may  do  wonders.  But 
this  day  is  so  welcome  to  the  nation,  and  the  time 
so  short,  as  I  do  not  fear  the  effect  My  Lord  of 
Southampton  expecteth  release  by  the  next  de- 
spatch, and  is  already  much  visited,  and  much 
well  wished.  There  is  continual  posting,  by 
men  of  good  quality  towards  the  king,  the  rather. 
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1  Hiik,  because  ^i»  spifngtime  it  is  bat  s  kind 
«f  sport.  It  is  hoped,  thst  as  the  state  here  hath 
performed  the  part  of  good  attorneys,  to  delirer 
Ike  king  qaiet  poeseesion  of  his  kingdom ;  so  the 
king  will  redeliyer  them  quiet  possession  of  their 
pbees,  Txther  filling  places  Toid,  than  removing 
men  placed. 

So,  etc. 


sot  rftAJfCIS  BACON  TO  MR.  DAVID  POULE8  IN 
SCOTXAND,  UPON  THE  ENTRANCE  OP  HI8  MA- 
JB8TT>fl  RBION. 

Sib,  the  occasion  awaketh  in  me  the  remem- 
brance of  the  constant  and  mutual  good  offices 
which  passed  between  mj  good  brother  and 
jonrself ;  whereunto,  as  you  know,  I  was  not 
altogether  a  stranger,  though  the  time  and  design 
(as  between  brethren)  made  me  more  reserved. 
But  well  do  1  bear  in  mind  the  great  opinion 
"Which  my  brother  (whose  judgment  I  much 
reverence)  would  ofUn  express  to  me  of  the  extra- 
oidinarj  sufficiency,  dexterity,  and  temper,  which 
he  had  found  in  you,  in  the  business  and  service 
of  the  king  our  sovereign  lord.  This  latter  bred 
in  me  an  election,  as  the  former  gave  an  induce- 
ment, for  me  to  address  myself  to  you,  and  to 
make  this  signification  of  my  desire,  towards  a 
■mtiMt  anterCaiiimeiit  of  good  affection  and  cor- 
feapoodenee  between  us,  hoping  that  some  good 
flifeet  may  result  of  it,  towards  the  king's  service, 
and  that  for  our  partieulars,  though  occasion  give 
you  the  preeedenee,  of  furthering  my  being  known 
by  good  note  unto  the  king;  so,  no  long  time  will 
intmede,  before  I,  on  my  part,  shall  have  some 
■saas  given  to  lequtte  your  favours,  and  verify 
yeair  eoaDmendation.  And  so,  with  my  loving 
eoBBBMndaSiottS,  (good  Mr.  Fooles,)  I  leave  yon 
to  €M*s  goodness. 
Fnm  GnTM  fw,  thii  tSck  of  Mareb. 


Bnt  PR4KCI8  BAOON  TO  SIR  ROBERT  CECIL,  AP- 
TBE  BBPBAT  OP  THE  SPANIARDS  IN  IRELAND, 
FOB  REDVdNO  THAT  KINGDOM  TO  OIVIUTY, 
WTTH  BOMB  REASONS  ENCLOSED. 

It  mat  plbasb  your  Honour, 

As  one  that  wisheth  you  all  increase  of  honour, 
snd  as  one  that  cannot  leave  to  love  the  state, 
what  interest  soever  I  have,  or  may  come  to  have 
m  it,  and  as  one  that  now  this  dead  vacation  time 
have  some  leisure  **  ad  aliud  agendum,"  I  will 
presume  to  propound  unto  you  that  which,  though 
jou  cannot  but  see,  yet  I  know  not  whether  you 
apprehend  and  esteem  it  in  so  high  a  degree  that 
is,  for  the  best  action  of  importation  to  yourself, 
of  soand  honour  and  merit  to  her  majesty,  and 
tius  crown f  without  ventosity  or  popularity,  that 
4ie  n'ches  o(  any  occasion,  or  the  tide  of  any  op- 


portuni^  cam  possibly  minister  or  offer.  And 
that  is,  the  causes  of  Ireland,  if  they  be  taken  by 
the  right  handle :  for  if  the  wound  be  not  ripped 
up  again,  and  come  to  a  festered  sense,  by  new 
foreign  succours,  I  think  that  no  physician  will  go 
on  much  with  letting  blood  ^in  declinadona 
morbi,"  but  will  intend  to  purge  and  corroborate. 
To  which  purpose  I  send  you  mine  opinion,  with- 
out labour  of  words  in  the  enclosed,  and  sure  I 
am,  that  if  you  shall  enter  into  the  matter  accord- 
ing to  the  vivacity  of  youi  own  spirit,  nothing 
can  make  unto  you  a  more  gainful  return ;  for 
you  shall  make  the  queen's  felicity  complete, 
which  now  (as  it  is)  is  incomparable ;  and  for 
yourself,  you  shall  make  yourself  as  good  a  pa- 
triot as  you  are  thought  a  politic,  and  to  have  ns 
less  generous  ends  than  dexterous  delivery  of 
yourself  towards  your  ends ;  and  as  well  to  have 
true  arts  and  grounds  of  government,  as  the  fa- 
cility and  felicity  of  practice  and  negotiation; 
and  to  be  as  well  seen  in  the  periods  and  tides  of 
estates,  as  in  your  own  circle  and  way ;  than  &e 
which  I  suppose  nothing  can  be  a  better  addition 
and  accumulation  of  honour  unto  you. 

This,  I  hope,  I  may  in  privateness  write,  either 
as  a  kinsman,  that  may  be  bold,  or  as  a  scholar, 
that  hath  liberty  of  discourse,  without  committing 
of  any  absurdity.  If  not,  I  pray  your  honour  to 
believe,  I  ever  loved  her  majesty  and  the  state, 
and  now  love  yourself;  and  there  is  never  any 
vehement  love  without  some  absurdity,  as  the 
Spaniard  well  saith,  «<  desuario  con  la  cdentura." 
So,  desiring  your  honour's  pardon,  I  ever  con- 
tinue, etc. 

Fa.  Bacon. 


SIR  PRANaS  BACON  TO  THE  LORD  TREASURER, 
TOUCHING  HIS  SPEECH  IN  PARLIAMENT. 

It  MAT  PLEASE  TOUR  GOOD  LoiDSRIP, 

I  was  sorry  to  find  by  your  lordship's  speech 
yesterday,  that  my  last  speech  in  Parliament, 
delivered  in  discharge  of  my  conscience,  my  duty 
to  God,  her  majesty,  and  my  country,  was  offen- 
sive :  if  it  were  misreported,  I  would  be  glad  to 
attend  your  lordship,  to  disavow  any  thing  I  said 
not;  if  it  were  misconstrued,  I  would  be  glad  to 
expound  my  words,  to  exclude  any  sense  I  meant 
not;  if  my  heart  be  misjudged  by  imputation  of 
popularity,  or  opposition,  I  have  great  wrong, 
and  the  greater,  because  the  manner  of  my  speech 
did  most  evidently  show  that  I  spake  most  sim- 
ply, and  only  to  satisfy  my  conscience,  and  not 
with  any  advantage  or  policy  to  sway  the  case, 
and  my  terms  carried  all  signification  of  duty  and 
zeal  towards  her  majesty  and  her  service.  It  is  very 
true,  that  from  the  beginning,  whatsoever  was  a 
double  subsidy  I  did  wish  might  for  precedent's 
sake  appear  to  be  extraordinary, and  for  discontent's 
sake  might  not  have  been  levied  upon  the  poorer 
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sort,  though  otherwise  I  wished  it  as  risiiig  as  I 
think  this  will  prove,  or  more.  This  was  my 
mind,  I  confess  it :  and  therefore  I  most  humbly 
praj  your  lordship,  first,  to  continue  me  in  your 
own  good  opinion,  and  then,  to  perform  the  part 
of  an  honourable  good  friend,  towards  your  poor 
serrant  and  ally,  in  drawing  her  majesty  to  accept 
of  the  sincerity  and  simplicity  of  my  zeal,  and  to 
hold  me  in  her  majesty's  favour,  which  is  to  me 
dearer  than  my  life,  and  so,  etc. 

Your  lordship's  most  humble  in  all  duty. 
Fr.  Bacon. 


▲  LETTER  TO  MR.  MATTHEW,  UPON  BENDING  HI8 
BOOK  DE  SAPIENTIA  VBTERUM. 

Mb.  Matthkw, 

I  do  very  heartily  thank  you  for  your  letter  of 
the  24th  of  August,  from  Salamanca ;  and  in  re- 
compense thereof,  I  send  you  a  little  work  of 
mine,  that  hath  begun  to  pass  the  world.  They 
tell  me  my  Latin  is  turned  into  silver,  and  become 
current  Had  you  been  here  you  had  been  my 
inquisitor,  before  it  came  forth.  But  I  think  the 
greatest  inquisitor  in  Spain  will  allow  it  But 
one  thing  you  must  pardon  me,  if  I  make  no  haste 
to  believe,  that  the  world  should  be  grown  to 
such  an  ecstasy,  as  to  reject  truth  in  philosophy, 
because  the  author  dissenteth  in  religion;  no 
more  than  they  do  by  Aristotle,  or  Averrois.  My 
great  work  goeth  forward,  and  after  my  manner,  I 
alter  even  when  I  add :  so  that  nothing  is  finished 
till  all  be  finished.  This  I  have  written  in  the 
midst  of  a  term  and  parliament,  thinking  no  time 
80  precious,  but  that  I  should  talk  of  these  mat. 
ters  with  9o  good  and  dear  a  friend.  And  so, 
with  my  wonted  wishes,  I  leave  you  to  God's 
goodness. 
From  Gray*!  Inn,  Febr.  17, 1010. 


▲  LETTER  TO  THE  KINO,  TOUCHING  MATTER  OF 
REVENUE  AND  PROFIT. 

It  MAT  PLEAS!  TOUR  MaJESTT, 

I  may  remember  what  Tacitus  saith,  by  occa- 
sion that  Tiberius  was  often  and  long  absent  from 
Rome,  <«  in  Urbe,  et  parva  et  magna  negotia  im- 
peratorem  simul  prerannt"  But  saith  he,  «<in 
Recessu,  dimissis  rebus  minoris  momenti,  sum- 
maB  rerum  magnarum  magis  agitantur."  This 
maketh  me  think,  it  shall  be  no  incivility  to  trouble 
your  majesty  with  business,  during  your  abode 
from  London,  knowing  your  majesty's  meditations 
are  the  principal  wheel  of  your  estate,  and  being 
warranted  by  a  former  commandment,  which  I 
received  from  yon. 
1^  I  do  now  only  send  your  majesty  these  papers 


enclosed,  because  I  gr^tly  desire  so  far  forth  Uf 
preserve  my  credit  with  you,  as  thus :  that  whereas 
lately  (perhaps  out  of  too  much  desire,  which  in-, 
duceth  too  much  belief)  I  was  bold  to  say,  that  L 
thought  it  as  easy  for  your  majesty  to  come  out  of 
want,  as  to  go  forth  of  your  gallery,  your  majesty 
would  not  take  me  for  a  dreamer,  or  a  projector*. 
I  send  your  majesty  therefore  some  grounds  of 
my  hopes.  And  for  &at  paper  which  I  have 
gathered  of  increasements  «'  sperate :"  I  beseech 
you  to  give  me  leave  to  think,  that  if  any  of  the^ 
particulars  do  fail,  it  will  be  rather  for  want  oP 
workmanship  in  those  &at  shall  deal  in  ^em, 
than  want  of  materials  in  the  things  ^emselv*. 
The  other  paper  hath  many  discarding  cards ;  and 
I  send  it  chiefly,  that  your  majesty  may  be  the 
less  surprised  by  projectors,  who  pretend  some- 
times great  discoveries  and  inventions,  in  things- 
that  have  been  propounded  and  perhaps  after  a 
better  fashion,  long  since.  God  Almighty  pre- 
serve your  majesty. 

Your  majesty's  most  humble  and 

devoted  servant  and  subject. 

April  9ft,  1010. 


A  LETTER  TO  THE  KING,  TOUCHING  THE  LORD 
CHANCELLOR'S  PLACE. 

It  MAT  PLBASI  TOUR  MOST  IXCBLLBirr  MaJB8T7» 

Your  worthy  chancellor,  I  fear,  goeth  his  last 
day.  God  hath  hitherto  used  to  weed  out  suck 
servants  as  grew  not  fit  for  your  majesty,  but  now 
he  hath  gathered  to  himself  a  true  sage  or  salvia 
out  of  your  garden ;  but  your  majes^'s  sendee 
must  not  be  mortal. 

Upon  this  heavy  accident,  I  pray  your  majes^t 
in  all  humbleness  and  sincerity,  to  give  me  leave 
to  use  a  few  words.  I  must  never  forget,  when  I 
moved  your  majesty  for  the  attorney's  place,  it 
was  your  own  sole  act ;  more  than  that,  Somerset, 
when  he  knew  your  majesty  had  resolved  it,  thrust 
himself  into  the  business  for  a  fee.  And  there- 
fore I  have  no  reason  to  pray  to  saints. 

I  shall  now  again  make  obligation  to  your  ma-» 
jesty,  first,  of  my  heart,  then,  of  my  service, 
thirdly,  of  my  place  of  attorney,  which  I  think  is 
honestly  worth  JS6000  per  annum,  and,  fourthly, 
of  ray  place  of  the  Star  Chamber,  which  is  worth 
d6l600  per  annum ;  and  with  the  favour  and  coun- 
tenance of  a  chancellor,  much  more. 

I  hope  I  may  be  acquitted  of  presumption,  if  I 
think  of  it,  boUi  because  my  father  had  the  place, 
which  is  some  civil  inducements  to  my  desire; 
and  I  pray  God  your  majesty  may  have  twenty  no 
worse  years  in  your  greatness,  than  Queen  Eliza- 
beth had  in  her  model,  (after  my  father's  placing,) 
and  chiefly,  because,  if  the  chancellor's  place 
went  to  the  law,  it  was  ever  conferred  upon  some 
of  the  learned  counsel,  and  never  upon  a  judge* 
For  Audley  was  raised  from  king's  sergeant,  my 
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ftffcer  from  attoTDey  of  the  wars,  Bromley  from 
folicitor.  Puckering  from  sergeant,  Egerton  from 
Bister  of  the  rolls,  haying  newly  left  the  attor- 
ney's place.     Now  I  beseech  your  majesty,  let 
me  put  yon  the  present  case  truly.    If  you  take 
my  Lord  Coke,  this  will  follow :  first,  your  ma- 
jesty shall  put  aji  oTerruling  nature  into  an  OTer- 
raling  place,  which  may  breed  an  extreme ;  next, 
you  shall  blunt  his  industries  in  matter  of  finances, 
which  seemeth  to  aim  at  another  place.    And, 
IttBtly,  popular  men  are  no  sure  mounters  for  your 
majesty's  saddle.    If  yon  take  my  Lord  Hubbard, 
yoa  shall  haTO  a  judge  at  the  upper  end  of  your 
coiuieil-boaTd,  and  another  at  ^e  lower  end; 
whereby  your  majesty  will  find  your  prerogative 
poit.    For,  though  there  should  be  emulatbn  be- 
tween them,  yet  as  legists  they  will  agree,  in 
magmfying  that  wherein  they  are  best,  be  is  no 
statesman,  but  an  economist,  wholly  for  himself. 
So  as  your  majes^  (more  than  an  outward  form) 
will  find  little  help  in  him,  for  the  business.     If 
yon  take  my  Lord  of  Canterbury,  I  will  say  no 
more,  but  the  chancellor's  place  requires  a  whole 
man.    And  to  hare  botii  jurisdictions,  spiritual 
and  tempanilf  in  that  hei^t,  is  fit  but  for  •  king. 
For  myself,  I  can  only  present  your  majesty 
with  «« gloria  in  obsequio;"  yet  I  dare  promise, 
diat  if  I  sit  in  that  place,  your  business  shall  not 
make  such  short  terms  upon  you,  as  it  doth ;  but 
when  a  direction  is  once  given,  it  shall  be  pursued 
and  performed ;  and  your  majesty  shall  only  be 
troubled  with  the  true  care  of  a  king,  which  is  to 
tidsk  what  you  would  have  done  in  chief,  and  not 
how,  for  the  passages. 

I  do  presume,  also,  in  respect  of  my  father's 
memory,  and  that  I  have  been  always  gracious  in 
the  Lower  House,  I  have  interest  in  the  gentle- 
men of  England,  and  shall  be  able  to  do  some 
good  effect,  in  rectifying  that  body  of  Parliament 
meo,  which  is  "  cardo  reram."  For,  let  me  tell 
your  majesty,  that  that  part  of  the  chancellor's 
plaee,  which  is  to  judge  in  equity,  between  party 
and  par^,  that  same «» regnnm  judiciale,"  (which, 
stnoemy  fiither's  time,  is  but  too  much  enlarged,) 
concemeth  your  majesty  least,  more  than  the  ac- 
quitting your  conscience  for  j  ustice.  But  it  is  the 
other  parts  of  a  moderator,  amongst  your  council, 
of  an  overseers  over  your  judges,  of  a  planter  of 
fit  justices,  and  governors  in  the  country,  that  im- 
porteth  your  afifairs  in  these  times  most. 

I  will  add  also,  that  I  hope,  by  my  care,  the 
inventive  part  of  your  council  will  be  strengrth- 
ened,  who  now,  commonly,  do  exercise  rather 
their  judgments  than  their  inventions :  and  the 
inventive  part  cometh  from  projectors,  and  private 
men,  which  cannot  be  so  well ;  in  which  kind  my 
Lord  of  Salisbury  had  a  good  method,  if  his  ends 
kad  been  upright. 

To  conclude,  if  I  were  the  man  I  would  be,  I 
ahoold  hope,  that  as  your  majesty  hath  of  late  won 
y^eutB  by  depressing,  you  should  in  this  leese  no 


hearts  by  advancing.  For  I  see  your  people  ^^an 
better  skill  of  «•  concretum"  than  «« abstractum," 
and  that  the  waves  of  their  affections  flow  rather 
after  persons  than  things.  So  that  acts  of  this 
nature  (if  this  were  one)  do  more  good  than 
twenty  bills  of  grace. 

If  God  call  my  lord,  the  warrants  and  commis- 
sions which  are  requisite  for  the  taking  the  seal, 
and  for  the  working  with  it,  and  for  the  reviving 
of  warrants  under  his  hand,  which  die  with  him, 
and  the  like,  shall  be  in  readiness.  And  in  this 
time  presseth  more,  because  it  is  the  end  of  a  term, 
and  almost  the  beginning  of  &e  circuits :  so  that 
the  seal  cannot  stand  stall.  But  this  may  be  done, 
as  heretofore,  by  commission,  till  your  majesty 
hath  resolved  of  an  ofi^cer.  God  ever  preserve 
your  majesty. 

Your  majesty's  most  humble  subject, 
and  bounden  servant. 
Feb.  IS,  1615. 


A  LBTTBB  TO  THB  KINO,  OF  MT  LORD  (^AMCBL. 
LOR*B  AMENDMENT,  AND  THB  DIFFERENCE 
BEGUN  BETWEEN  THE  CHANCERY  AND  KING'S 
BENCH. 

It  mat  please  tour  most  bxcbllert  Majbstt, 

I  do  find  (God  be  thanked)  a  sensible  amend- 
ment in  my  lord  chancellor;  I  was  with  him  yes- 
terday in  private  conference,  about  half  an  hour, 
and  this  day  again,  at  such  times  as  he  did  seal, 
which  he  endured  well  almost  the  space  of  an 
hour,  though  the  vapour  of  the  wax  be  offensive 
to  him.  He  is  free  from  a  fever,  perfect  in  his 
powers  of  memory  and  speech,  and  not  hollow  in 
his  voice  nor  looks.  He  hath  no  panting,  nor 
labouring  respiration,  neither  are  his  coughs  dry 
or  weak.  But  whosoever  thinketh  his  disease  ts 
be  but  melancholy,  maketh  no  true  judgment  of 
it,  for  it  is  plainly  a  formed  and  deep  cough,  with 
a  pectoral  surcharge,  so  that,  at  times,  he  doth 
almost  M  animam  agere."  I  forbear  to  advertise 
your  majesty  of  the  care  I  took  to  have  commis- 
sioners in  readiness,  because  Master  Secretary 
Lake  hath  let  me  understand  he  signified  as  much 
to  your  majesty.  But  I  hope  there  shall  be  ne 
use  of  them  for  this  time. 

And,  as  I  am  glad  to  advertise  your  majesty  of 
the  amendment  of  your  chancellor's  person,  so  I 
am  sorry  to  accompany  it  with  an  advertisement 
of  the  sickness  of  your  Chancery  Court;  though, 
by  the  grace  of  God,  that  cure  will  be  much 
easier  than  the  other.  It  is  true,  I  did  lately 
write  to  your  majesty,  that  for  the  matter  of  «  ha- 
beas corpora,"  (which  was  the  third  matter  in  law 
yon  had  given  me  in  charge,)  I  did  think  the  com- 
munion of  service  between  my  lord  chancellor, 
and  my  lord  chief  justice,  in  the  great  business 
of  examination,  would  so  join  them,  as  they 
would  not  square  at  this  time.  But  pardon  me, 
I  humbly  pray  your  majesty,  if  I  have  too  lea- 
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wmable  thoaghtB.  And  jet  that  whieh  h^pened 
the  last  day  of  the  term  ooncerniDgr  certain  iiidiot- 
mentSy  in  the  nature  of  premnnire,  preferred  into 
the  King's  Bench,  bat  not  found,  is  not  so  much 
as  is  noised  abroad,  though,  I  must  say,  it  was 
<*  omni  tempore  nimium,  et  hoc  tempore  alienum." 
And,  therefore,  I  beseech  your  majesty  not  to  give 
any  beliering  ear  to  reports,  but  to  receive  the 
truth  from  me  that  am  your  attorney-general,  and 
ought  to  stand  indifferent  for  jurisdictions  of  all 
courts;  which,  I  account,  I  cannot  give  your 
majesty  now,  because  I  was  then  absent,  and  some 
are  now  absent,  which  are  properly  and  authenti- 
cally to  inform  me,  touching  that  which  passed. 
Neither  let  this  any  way  disjoint  your  other  busi- 
ness ;  for  there  is  a  time  for  all  things,  and  this 
very  accident  may  be  turned  to  good ;  not  that  I 
am  of  opinion  that  the  same  cunning  maxim  of 
«<sepaia  et  impera,"  which  sometimes  holdeth  in 
persons,  can  well  take  place  in  jurisdiction ;  but 
because  some  good  occasion  by  this  excess  may 
be  taken,  to  settle  that  which  would  have  been 
more  dangerous,  if  it  had  gone  on,  by  little  and 
little.    God  preserve  your  majesty. 

Your  majesty's  most  humble  subject, 

and  most  bounden  servant. 

F«b.  19Uh  1615. 


you,  and  long  and  happily  may  you  senre  his 
majesty. 

Your  true  and  affectionate  servant. 

Feb.  10,1615. 

POSTSCRIPT. 

Sir,  I  humbly  thank  you  for  your  inward  letter : 
I  have  burned  it  as  you  commanded,  but  the  flame 
it  hath  kindled  in  rae  will  never  be  extinguished. 


A  L8TTBB  TO  SIR  aSORGB  VILLIEB«,  TOUCHING 
THE  DIFFERENCE  BETWEEN  THE  COURTS  OF 
(SANCERT  AND  KIN6*8  BENCH. 

I  received  this  morning  from  you  two  letters 
hy  the  same  bearer,  the  one  written  before  the 
•tfMT,  both  after  his  majesty  had  received  my 
last.  In  this  difference  between  the  two  courts 
of  Chancery  and  King's  Bench,  (for  so  I  had  rather 
take  it  at  this  time,  than  between  the  persons  of 
my  lord  chancellor,  and  my  lord  chief  justice,)  I 
flsarvel  not,  if  rumour  get  way  of  true  relation; 
for  I  know  fame  hath  swift  wings,  especially  that 
iriiich  hath  black  feathers;  but  within  these  two 
days  (for  sooner  I  cannot  be  ready)  I  will  write 
to  his  majesty  both  the  narrative  Inily,  and  my 
opinion  sincerely,  taking  much  comfort,  &at  I 
■erve  such  a  king,  as  hath  God's  property,  in 
discerning  truly  of  men's  hearts.  I  purpose  to 
speak  *with  my  lord  chancellor  this  day,  and  so  to 
^chibit  that  cordisl  of  his  majesty's  grace,  as  I 
hope  this  other  accident  will  rather  rouse  and 
raise  his  spirits,  than  deject  him,  or  incline  him 
to  a  relapse;  mean  while,  I  commend  the  wit  of 
a  mean  man,  that  said  this  other  day,  well,  (saith 
he,)  next  term  you  shall  have  an  old  man  come 
with  a  besom  of  wormwood  in  his  hand,  that  will 
sweep  away  all  this.  For  it  is  my  lord  chancel- 
lor's fashion,  especially  towards  ^e  summer,  to 
carry  a  posy  of  wormwood.  I  write  this  letter  in 
haste,  to  letum  the  messenger  with  it.    God  keep 


SIR  FRANaS  BACON  TO  THE  KINO,  CONCBRNINa 
THE  FRABfUNIRE  IN  THE  KING'S  BENCH 
AGAINST  THE  CHANCERY. 

It  mav  plbasb  tour  most  excellent  Majestt, 

I  was  yesterday  in  the  afternoon,  with  my  lord 
chancellor,  according  to  your  commandment^ 
which  I  received  by  the  Mr.  of  the  Horse,  and 
find  the  old  man  well  comforted,  both  towards 
God  and  towards  the  world.  And  the  same 
middle  comfort,  which  is  a  divine  and  humane, 
proceeding  from  your  majesty,  being  God's  lieu- 
tenant on  earth,  I  am  persuaded  hath  been  a  great 
cause,  that  such  a  sickness  hath  been  portable  to 
such  an  age.  I  did  not  fail  in  my  conjectorey 
that  this  business  of  the  Chancery  hath  stirred 
him.  He  showeth  to  despise  it,  but  yet  he  is 
full  of  it,  and  almost  like  a  young  duellist  that 
findeth  himself  behindhand. 

I  will  now  (as  your  majesty  requireth)  give 
you  a  true  relation  of  that  which  passed ;  neither 
will  I  decline  your  royal  commandment,  for  deli- 
vering my  opinion  also ;  though  it  be  a  tender 
subject  to  write  on.  But  I,  that  account  my  being 
but  an  accident  to  my  service,  will  neglect  no 
duty  upon  self-safety.    First,  it  is  necessary  I  let 
your  majesty  know  the  ground  of  the  difference 
between  the  two  courts,  that  your  majesty  may 
the  better  understand  the  narrative. 
5)7  F  S      '^^'^  ^^  ^  statute  made  37  Ed.  S, 
^     •         Cap.  1,  which  (no  doubt)  in  Ae  prin- 
^*    *      cipal  intention  thereof,  was  ordained 
against  those  that  sued  to  Rome,  wherein  there 
are  words  somewhat  general,  against  any  that 
questioneth  or  impeacheth  any  judgment  given  in 
tiie  king's  courts,  in  any  oUier  courts.     Upon 
these  doubtful  words  (other  courts)  the  contro- 
versy groweth;  for  the   sounder  interpretation 
taketh  them  to  be  meant  of  those  courts  which, 
though  locally  they  were  not  held  at  Rome,  or 
where  the  pope's  chair  was,  but  here  within  the 
realm,  yet  in  their  jurisdiction  had  their  depend- 
ency upon  the  court  of  Rome ;  as  were  the  court 
of  the  legate  here,  and  the  courts  of  the  archbi- 
shops and  bishops,  which  were  then  but  subordi- 
nate judgment  seats,  to  that  high  tribunal  of 
Rome. 

And,  for  this  construction,  the  opposition  of  the 
words,  (if  they  be  well  observed)  between  the 
king's  courts  and  other  courts,  maketh  very  much  ; 
for  it  importeth  as  if  those  other  courts  were  not 
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<b0  king's  coarts.  Also  the  main  scope  of  the 
statDte  fbrtifieth'  ibe  same ;  and,  lastly,  the  prac- 
tiee  of  many  ages.  The  other  interpretation, 
which  cleaveth  to  the  letter,  expoandeth  the 
king's  courts  to  he  the  courts  of  law  only,  and 
o&er  courts  to  be  coarts  of  equity,  as  the  Chan- 
eery,  Exchequer  Chamber,  Duchy,  etc.,  though 
dtis  also  flieth  indeed  from  the  letter ;  for  that  all 
tlie^e  are  the  king's  courts. 
^  n  .  There  is  also  another  statute,  which  is 
^  *  A  but  a  dmple  prohibition,  and  not  with 
^'  a  penalty  of  premunire,  as  the  other  is, 

titat  after  judgments  given  in  the  king's  court, 
Ike  parties  shall  be  in  peace,  except  the  judgments 
be  nndone,  by  error,  or  attaint,  which  is  a  legal 
fonn  of  reversal.  And  of  this  also,  I  hold  the 
sounder  interpretation  to  be,  to  settle  possessions 
against  disturbances,  and  not  to  take  away 
remedy  in  equity,  where  those  judgments  are 
obtuned  ^  ex  rigore  juris,"  and  against  good  con- 
Bcience. 

But  upon  these  two  statutes,  there  hath  been  a 
late  conceit  in  some,  that  if  a  judgment  pass  at 
tiie  common  law  against  any,  he  may  not  after 
sue  for  relief  in  Chancery ;  and  if  he  do,  both  he 
and  his  counsel,  and  his  solicitor,  yea,  and  the 
judge,  in  equity,  himself,  are  within  the  danger 
of  those  statutes.  There  your  majesty  hath  the 
true  state  of  the  question,  which  I  was  necessarily 
to  Bhow  you  first,  because  your  majesty  calleth 
ibr  this  relation,  not  as  news,  but  as  business. 
Now  to  the  historical  part;  it  is  the  course  of  the 
Kiug's  Bench,  that  they  give  in  charge  to  the 
grand  jury  offences  of  all  natures  to  be  presented 
within  Middlesex,  where  the  said  court  is;  and 
the  vranner  is  to  enumerate  them,  as  it  were  in 
articles.  This  was  done  by  Justice  Crooke,  the 
Wednesday  before  the  term  ended:  and  that 
article,  ^if  any  man  after  a  judgment  given  had 
drawn  ^  said  judgment  to  a  new  examination  in 
aij  other  court,"  was  by  him  especially  given  in 
dwrge,  which  bad  not  used  to  be  given  in  charge 
be(bie.  It  is  true,  it  was  not  solemnly  dwelt 
upon,  but,  as  it  were,  thrown  in  amongst  the  rest. 
The  last  day  of  the  term  (and  that  which  all 
xnen  condemn,  the  supposed  last  day  of  my  lord 
dianoellot's  life)  there  were  two  indictments  pre- 
lenedof  ^premunire,"  for  suing  in  Chancery 
after  jndgmeot  at  common  law;  The  one  by 
Riefaaid  GlandvOe,  the  other  by  William  Allen; 
te  former  against  Courtney,  the  party  in  Chan- 
esry,  Gibb,  the  connsellor,  and  Deorst,  the  elerk. 
Tke  latter  against  Alderman  Bowles,  and  Hum- 
irey  Smith,  parties  in  Chancery,  Seijeant  Moore, 
the  counsellor,  Elias  Wood,  solicitor  in  the  cause, 
and  Sir  John  Tyndal,  mastef  of  the  Chancery,  and 
an  assessor  to  my  lord  chancellor.  For  the  cases 
dieinselves,  it  were  too  long  to  trouble  your  ma- 
jei^  with  tbem ;  bat  this  I  will  say,  if  ihey  were 
■et  on  that  preferred  them,  they  were,  the  worst 


workmen  that  ever  were  that  set  them  on;  for, 
there  could  not  have  been  chosen  two  sjich  causes, 
to  the  honour  and  advantage  of  the  Chancery,  for 
the  justness  of  the  decrees,  and  the  foulness  and 
scandal,  both  of  fact  and  person,  in  those  that 
impeach  the  decrees. 

The  grand  jury,  consisting  (as  it  seemeth)  of 
very  substantial  and  intelligent  persons,  would 
not  find  the  bills,  notwithstanding  that  they  were  ^ 
much  clamoured  by  the  parties,  and  twice  sent 
back  by  the  court;  and,  in  conclusion,  resolutely 
17  of  19  found  an  <«  Ignoramus ;"  wherein,  for  &at 
time,  I  think  <'  Ignoramus"  was  wiser  than  those 
that  knew  too  much. 

Tour  majesty  will  pardon  me,  if  I  be  sparing  in 
delivering  to  you  some  other  circumstances  of 
aggravation,  and  concurrences  of  some  like  mat^ 
ters  the  same  day,  as  if  it  had  been  some  fatal 
constellation.  They  be  not  things  so  sufficiently 
tried,  as  I  dare  put  them  into  your  ear. 

For  my  opinion,  I  cannot  but  begin  with  this 
preface,  that  I  am  infinitely  sorry  that  your 
majesty  is  thus  to  put  to  salve  and  cure,  not  only 
accidents  of  time,  but  errors  of  servants.  For  I 
account  this  a  kind  of  sickness  of  my  Lord  Coke's 
that  comes  almost  in  as  ill  a  time,  as  the  sickness 
of  my  lord  chancellor.  And  as  I  think  it  was 
one  of  the  wisest  parts  that  ever  he  played,  when 
he  went  down  to  your  majesty  to  Royston,  and 
desired  to  have  my  lord  chancellor  joined  with 
him ;  so  this  was  one  of  the  weakest  parts  that 
ever  he  played,  to  make  all  the  world  perceive  that 
my  lord  chancellor  is  severed  fVom  him  at  this  time« 

But  for  that  which  may  concern  your  service, 
which  is  my  end,  (leaving other  men  to  their  own 
waysT:)  First,  my  opinion  is  plainly,  that  my 
Lord  Coke,  at  this  time,  is  not  to  be  disgraced, 
both  because  he  is  so  well  habituated  for  that  which 
remaineth  of  these  capital  causes,  and  also  for 
that  which  I  find  is  in  his  breast  touching  your 
finances,  and  matter  of  repair  of  your  estate. 
And  (if  I  might  speak  it)  as  I  think  it  were 
good  his  hopes  were  at  an  end  in  some  kind, 
so  I  could  wish  they  were  raised  in  some  other. 
On  the  other  side,  this  great  and  public  affront, 
not  only  to  the  reverend  and  well-deserving  person 
of  your  chancellor,  (and  at  a  time  when  he  was 
thought  to  lie  a  dying,  which  was  barbarous,)  but 
to  your  high  court  of  Chancery,  (which  is  the 
court  of  your  absolute  power,)  may  not  (in  my 
opinion)  pass  lightly,  nor  end  only  in  some  formal 
atonement;  but  use  is  to  be  made  thereof,  for  the 
settling  of  your  authority,  and  strengrthening 
of  your  prerogative,  according  to  the  rules  of 
monarchy.  Now  to  accommodate  and  reconcile 
these  advices,  which  seem  almost  opposite. 

First,  your  majesty  may  not  see  it  (Aough  I 

confess  it  be  suspicious)  that  my  Lord  Coke  was 

any  way  aforeband  pri^  to  that  which  was  done, 

or  tiiat  he  did  set  it  or  animate  it,  but  only  took 
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the  matter  as  it  came  before  him,  and  that  his 
error  was  only  that  at  such  a  time  he  did  not  divert 
it  in  some  good  manner. 

Second,  if  it  be  true  (as  is  reported)  that  any  of 
the  puisne  jadgres  did  stir  this  business,  or  that 
they  did  openly  revile  and  menace  the  jury  for 
doing  their  conscience,  (as  they  did  honestly  and 
Iruly,)  I  think  that  judge  is  worthy  to  lose  his 
place.  And,  to  be  plain  with  your  majesty,  I  do 
not  think  there  is  any  thing,  a  greater  *«  Polycres- 
ton,  ad  multa  utile**  to  your  affairs,  than,  upon  a 
just  and  fit  occasion,  to  make  some  example 
against  the  presumption  of  a  judge,  in  causes  that 
concern  your  majesty ;  whereby  the  whole  body 
of  those  magistrates  may  be  contained  to  better 
awe ;  and  it  may  be,  this  will  light  upon  no  unfit 
subject,  of  a  person  that  is  rude,  and  that  no  man 
cares  for. 

Thirdly,  if  there  be  no  one  so  much  in  fault, 
(which  I  cannot  yet  affirm,  eiUier  way,  and  there 
must  be  a  just  ground,  God  forbid  else,)  yet  1 
should  think,  that  the  very  presumption  of  going 
so  far  in  so  high  a  cause  deserveth  to  have  that 
done,  which  was  done  in  this  very  case,  upon  the 
indictment  of  Serjeant  Heale,  in  Queen  Elizabeth's 
time,  that  the  judges  should  answer  it  upon  their 
knees  before  your  majesty,  or  your  council,  and 
receive  a  sharp  admonition ;  at  which  time  also, 
my  Lord  Wrey,  being  then  chief  justice,  slipped 
the  collar,  and  was  forborne. 

Fourthly,  for  the  persons  themselves,  Glanvile 
and  Allen,  which  are  base  fellows,  and  turbulent, 
I  think  there  will  be  discovered  and  proved  against 
them  (besides  the  preferring  of  the  bill)  such  com- 
bination and  contemptuous  speeches  and  behaviour 
as  there  will  be  good  ground  to  call  them,  and  per- 
haps some  of  their  petty  counsellors  at  law,  into 
the  Star  Chamber. 

In  all  this  which  I  have  said,  your  majesty  may 
be  pleased  to  observe,  that  I  do  not  engage  you  I 
now  forbear.  But  two  things  I  wish  to  be  done  ; 
the  one,  that  your  majesty  take  this  occasion  much 
in  the  main  point  of  the  jurisdiction,  for  which  I 
have  a  great  deal  of  reason,  which  to  redouble 
unto  all  your  jadges  your  ancient  and  true  charge 
and  rule ;  that  you  will  endure  no  innovating  in  the 
point  of  jurisdiction :  but  will  have  every  court 
impaled  within  their  own  presidents,  and  not 
assume  to  themselves  new  powers,  upon  conceits 
and  inventions  of  law :  the  other  that  in  these 
high  causes,  that  touch  upon  state  and  monarchy, 
your  majesty  give  them  straight  charge,  that  upon 
any  occasions  intervenient,  hereafter,  they  do  not 
make  the  vulgar  party  to  their  contestations,  by 
public  handling  them  before  they  have  consulted 
with  your  majesty,  to  whom  the  reglement  of 
those  things  appertaineth.  To  conclude,  I  am  not 
without  hope,  that  your  majesty's  managing  this 
business,  according  to  your  great  wisdom,  unto 
which  I  acknowledge  myself  not  worthy  to  be 


card-holder  or  candle4iolder,  will  make  profit  of 
this  accident,  as  a  thing  of  Gfod's  sending. 

Lastly,  I  may  not  forget  to  represent  to  your 
majesty,  that  there  is  no  thinking  of  arraignment 
until  these  things  be  somewhat  accommodated, 
and  some  outward  and  superficial  reconciliation, 
at  least,  made  between  my  lord  chancellor  and 
my  lord  chief  justice ;  for  this  accident  is  a  banquet 
to  all  Somerset's  friends.  But  thi^  is  a  thing  that 
falleth  out  naturally  of  itself,  in  respect  of  the 
judges  going  circuit,  and  my  lord  chancellor's  in- 
firmity, with  hope  of  recovery.  And  although, 
this  protraction  of  time  may  breed  some  doubt  of 
mutability,  yet  I  have  lately  learned,  out  of  an 
excellent  letter  of  a  certain  king,  that  the  sun 
showeth  sometimes  watery  to  our  eyes,  but  when 
the  cloud  is  gone,  the  sun  is  as  before.  God  pre- 
serve your  majesty. 

Your  majesty's  most  humble  subject, 
«     and  most  bounden  servant. 

Febr.  81, 1617. 

Your  majesty's  commandment  speaketh  for 
pardon  of  so  long  a  letter ;  which  yet  I  wish  may 
have  a  short  continuance,  and  be  punished  with 
fire. 


am  FRANas  bacon  to  the  eino,  upon  bomb 

INCUNATION  OF  HIS  MAJESTY,  SIGNIFIED  TO 
HIM,  FOR  THE  CHANCELLOR'S  PLACE. 

It  mat  please  tour  most  excellent  Majestt, 
The  last  day  when  it  pleased  your  majesty  to 
express  yourself  towards  me  in  favour,  far  above 
that  I  can  deserve,  or  could  expect,  I  was  sur- 
prised by  the  prince's  coming  in ;  I  most  humbly 
pray  your  majesty,  therefore,  to  accept  these  few 
lines  of  acknowledgment. 

I  never  had  great  thoughts  for  myself,  farther 
than  to  maintain  those  great  thoughts  which  I 
confess  I  have  for  your  service.  I  know  what 
honour  is,  and  I  know  what  the  times  are ;  but  I 
thank  God  with  me  my  service  is  the  principal, 
and  it  is  far  from  me,  under  honourable  pretences, 
to  cover  base  desires,  which  I  account  them  to  be, 
when  men  refer  too  much  to  themselves,  espe- 
cially serving  such  a  king,  I  am  afraid  of  nothing, 
but  that  the  master  of  the  horse,  your  excellent 
servant,  and  myself,  shall  fall  out  about  this,  who 
shall  hold  your  stirrup  best;  but  were  your  ma. 
jesty  mounted,  and  seated  without  difiiculties 
and  distaste  in  your  business,  as  I  desire  and  hope 
to  see  you,  I  should  ««ex  animo"  desire  to  spend 
the  decline  of  my  years  in  my  studies,  wherein 
also  I  should  not  forgcft  to  do  him  honour,  who, 
besides  his  active  and  politic  virtues,  is  the  best 
pen  of  kings,  and  much  more  the  best  subject  of 
a  pen.    God  ever  preserve  your  majesty. 

Your  majesty's  most  humble  subject, 
and  more  and  more  obliged  servant 
April  1, 1616. 
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MOL  FRANCIS  BACON  TO  8IR  GEORGE  VILLISE8, 
OF  ADVICE  CONCERNING  IRELAND,  FROM  GOR 
HAMBURT  TO  VHNDSOR. 

SlR« 

Because  I  am  uncertain  whether  his  majesty 
will  put  to  a  point  some  resolutions  touching 
Ireland,  now  at  Windsor :  I  thought  it  my  duty 
to  attend  his  majesty  hy  my  letter,  and  thereby  to 
supply  my  absence,  for  the  renewing  of  some 
former  coipmissions  for  Ireland,  and  the  framing 
of  a  new  commission  for  the  wards,  and  the  alien- 
ations, which  appertain  properly  to  me,  as  his 
majesty's  attorney,  and  have  been  accordingly 
referred  by  the  lords,  I  will  undertake  that  they 
are  prepared  with  a  greater  care,  and  better  appli- 
cation to  his  majesty's  service,  in  that  kingdom, 
than  heretofore  they  have  been ;  and  therefore  of 
that  I  say  no  more.  And  for  the  instructions  of 
the  new  deputy,  they  have  been  set  down  by  the 
two  secretaries,  and  read  to  the  board,  and  being 
flings  of  an  ordinary  nature,  I  do  not  see  but  they 
may  pass.  But  there  haye  been  three  propositions 
and  eoancils  which  haye  been  stirred,  which  seem 
to  me  of  yery  grreat  importance,  wherein  I  think 
myself  bound  to  deliyer  to  his  majesty  my  adyice, 
and  opinion,  if  they  should  now  come  in  ques- 
tion. The  first  is  touching  the  recusant  magis- 
trates  of  the  towns  of  Ireland,  and  the  common- 
alties themselyes,  and  their  electors,  what  shall 
be  done;  which  consultation  ariseth  f\rom  the  late 
advertisements  from  the  two  lord  justices,  upon 
the  instance  of  the  two  towns.  Limerick  and  Kil- 
kenny ;  in  which  advertisements,  they  represent 
the  danger  only  without  giving  any  light  for  the 
remedy,  rather  warily  for  themselves,  than  agree- 
able to  their  duties  and  places.  In  this  point,  I 
humbly  pray  his  majesty  to  remember,  that  the 
lefoaal  is  not  of  the  oath  of  allegiance,  (which 
is  not  exacted  in  Ireland,)  but  of  the  oath  of 
supremacy,  which  cutteth  deeper  into  matter  of 
conscience. 

Also  that  his  majesty,  will  out  of  the  depth  of 
his  excellent  wisdom  and  providence,  think,  and 
as  it  were  calculate  with  himself,  whether  time 
will  make  more  for  the  cause  of  religion  in  Ire- 
land, and  be  still  more  and  more  propitious,  or 
whether  diflfering  remedies  will  not  make  the  case 
more  difficult  For  if  time  give  his  majesty  the 
advantage,  what  needeth  precipitation  of  extreme 
remedies;  hut  if  the  time  will  make  the  case 
more  desperate,  then  his  majesty  cannot  begin  too 
soon.  Now,  in  my  opinion,  time  will  open  and 
facilitate  things  for  reformation  of  religion  there, 
and  not  shut  up  or  lock  out  the  same.  For,  first, 
the  plantations  going  on,  and  being  principally 
of  Protestants,  cannot  but  mate  the  other  party  in 
lime.  Also  his  majesty's  care  in  placing  good 
bishops,  and  good  divines;  in  amplifying  the 
-college  there,  and  looking  to  the  education  of 
wards,  and  such  like ;  as  they  are  the  most  natural 
,  so  are  they  like  to  be  the  most  efifectual 


and  happy,  for  the  weeding  oat  of  Popery,  with- 
out using  the  temporal  sword ;  a*; that  I  think  I 
may  truly  conclude,  that  the  ripeness  of  time  is 
not  yet  come. 

Therefore  my  advice  is,  in  all  humbleness,  &at 
this  hazardous  course  of  proceeding  to  tender  the 
oath  to  the  magistrates  of  towns,  proceed  not,  but 
die  by  degrees.  And  yet  to  preserve  the  author- 
ity and  reputation  of  the  former  council,  I  would 
have  somewhat  done,  which  is,  that  there  be  a 
proceeding  to  seizure  of  liberties,  but  not  by  any 
act  of  power,  but  by  «<  quo  warranto,"  or  «« scire 
facias,"  which  is  a  legal  course,  and  will  be  the 
work  of  three  or  four  terms ;  by  which  time  the 
matter  will  be  somewhat  cool. 

But  I  would  not  (in  no  case)  that  the  proceed** 
ing  should  be  with  both  the  towns  which  stand 
now  in  contempt,  but  with  one  of  them  only, 
choosing  that  which  shall  be  most  fit.  For,  if  his 
majesty  proceed  with  both,  then  all  the  towns 
that  are  in  the  like  case  will  think  it  a  common 
cause,  and  that  it  is  but  their  case  to-day,  and 
their  own  to-monow.  But  if  his  majesty  proceed 
but  with  one,  the  apprehension  and  terror  will  not 
be  so  strong ;  for,  they  may  think,  it  may  be  their 
case  to  be  spared,  as  well  as  prosecuted.  And 
this  is  the  best  advice  that  I  can  give  to  "his  ma- 
jesty, in  thb  strait;  and  of  this  opinion  seemed 
my  lord  chancellor  to  be. 

The  second  proposition  is  this,  it  may  be,  his 
majesty  will  be  moved  to  reduce  the  number  of 
his  council  of  Ireland  (which  is  now  almost 
fifty)  to  twenty,  or  the  like  number,  in  respect 
that  the  greatness  of  the  number  doth  both  imbase 
the  authority  of  the  council,  and  divulge  the  busi- 
ness. Nevertheless,  I  hold  this  proposition  to 
be  rather  specious,  and  solemn,  than  needful  at 
this  time ;  for  certainly  it  will  fill  the  state  full 
of  discontentment,  which,  in  a  growing  and  un- 
settled state,  ought  not  to  be.  This  I  could  wish, 
that  his  majesty  would  appoint  a  select  number 
of  counsellors  there,  which  might  deal  in  the  im- 
provement of  his  revenue,  (being  a  thing  not  to 
pass  through  too  many  hands;)  and  the  said 
selected  number  should  have  days  of  sitting  by 
themselyes,  at  which  the  rest  of  the  council  should 
not  be  present;  which  being  once  settled,  then 
other  principal  business  of  state  may  be  handled 
at  these  sittings ;  and  so  the  rest  begin  to  be  dis- 
used, and  yet  retain  their  countenance,  withoot 
murmur,  or  disgrace. 

The  third  proposition,  as  it  is  moved,  seemeth 
to  be  pretty,  if  it  can  keep  promise ;  for  it  is  this, 
that  a  means  may  be  found  to  reinforce  his  ma- 
jesty's army  by  five  hundred,  or  a  thousand  men, 
and  that  without  any  penny  increase  of  charge* 
And  the  means  should  be,  that  there  should  be  a 
commandment  of  a  local  removing,  and  transferring 
some  companies  from  one  province  to  another, 
whereupon  it  is  supposed,  that  many  that  are 
planted  in  house  and  lands,  will  rather  lose  the«r 
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eBtertainment,  than  remoTe;  and  thereby  new 
men  may  h^  their  pay,  yet,  the  old  be  mbgled 
in  the  country,  for  the  strength  thereof.  In  this 
proposition  two  things  may  be  feared ;  the  one, 
discontent  of  those  that  shall  be  put  ofif;  the 
other,  that  the  companies  should  be  stuffed  with 
noTioes,  (tirones)  instead  of «« veterani."  I  wish, 
therefore,  that  this  proposition  be  well  debated, 
before  it  be  admitted.  Thus  haying  performed 
that  which  duty  binds  me  to,  I  commend  you  to 
God's  best  presenration. 

Your  moat  devoted  and  bounden  servant. 
Jaiy  5,  l«l«. 


BIB  FRANCIS  BACON,  TO  THE  EARL  OF  NORTHUM- 
BERLAND. 

It  mat  please  tour  Lordship, 

I  would  not  hare  lost  this  journey ;  and  yet,  I 
have  not  that  I  went  for :  for  I  have  had  no  private 
conference  to  purpose  with  the  king,  no  more  hath 
almost  any  other  English ;  for  the  speech  of  his 
majesty  admitteth  with  some  nobleman,  is  rather 
matter  of  grace,  than  matter  of  business :  with 
the  attorney  he  spake,  urged  by  the  Treasurer  of 
Scotland,  but  no  more  than  needs  must.  After  I 
had  received  his  majesty's  first  welcome,  and  was 
promised  private  access,  yet,  not  knowing  what 
matter  of  service  your  lordship's  letter  carried, 
for  I  saw  it  not,  and  knowing  that  primeness  in 
advertisement  is  much,  I  chose  rather  to  deliver 
it  to  Sir  Thomas  Hoskins,  than  to  let  it  cool  in 
my  hands,  upon  expectation  of  access.  Your 
lordship  shall  find  a  prince  the  farthest  from  vain- 
glory that  may  be,  and  rather  like  a  prince  of  the 
ancient  form  ^an  of  the  latter  time ;  his  speeches 
swift  and  cursory,  and  in  the  full  dialect  of  his 
nation,  and  in  speech  of  business  short,  in  speech 
of  discourse  large;  he  affecteth  popularity  by 
gracing  them  that  are  popular,  and  not  by  any 
fiashions  of  his  own;  be  is  thought  somewhat 
general  in  his  favours ;  and  his  virtue  of  access 
is  rather  because  be  is  much  abroad,  and  in  press, 
tiian  he  giveth  easy  audience :  he  hasteneth  to  a 
mixture  of  both  kingdoms  and  nations,  faster 
perhaps  than  policy  will  well  bear.  I  told  year 
lordship  once  before  my  opinion,  that  methought 
his  majesty  rather  asked  counsel  of  the  time  past, 
than  of  the  time  to  come.  But  it  is  yet  early  to 
ground  any  setded  opinion.  For  other  particu- 
larities I  refer  to  conference,  having  in  these  gene- 
rals gone  fiarther  in  these  tender  arguments  than 
I  would  have  done,  were  not  the  bearer  hereof 
80  assured.    So  I  continue  your,  etc. 

Fa.  Baco)!. 


Sn  FRANCIS  BACON  TO  THE  JONG. 

Mat  rr  please  rotm  most  excellent  Majesty, 

In  the  midst  of  my  misery,  which  is  rather 

Mtnaged  by  remembrance,  than  by  hope,  my 


chiefest  worldly  comfort  is,  to  think,  that  since- 
the  time  I  had  the  first  vote  of  the  Lower  House 
of  Parliament  for  commissioner  of  the  union; 
until  the  time  that  I  was  this  Parliament  chosen 
by  both  Houses,  for  their  messenger  to  your  ma- 
jesty in  the  petition  of  religion,  (which  two,, 
were  ray  first  and  last  services,)  I  was  evermore 
so  happy,  as  to  have  my  poor  services  graciously 
accepted  by  your  majes^,  and  likewise  not  to 
have  had  any  of  them  miscarry  in  my  hands. 
Neither  of  which  points  I  can  any  ways  take  to 
myself,  but  ascribe  the  former  to  your  majesty's 
goodness,  and  the  latter  to  your  prudent  direc- 
tions, which  I  was  ever  careful  to  have,  and  keep. 
For,  as  I  have  often  said  to  your  majesty,  I  was 
towards  you  but  as  a  bucket,  and  a  cistern  to 
draw  forth,  and  conserve,  and  yourself  was  the 
fountain.  Unto  this  comfort  of  nineteen  years* 
prosperity,  there  succeeded  a  comfort  even  in  my 
greatest  adversity,  somewhat  of  the  same  nature* 
which  is,  that  in  those  ofiences  wherewith  I  was 
charged,  there  was  not  any  one  that  had  special 
relation  to  your  majesty,  or  any  your  particular 
commandments.  For,  as  towards  Almighty  God, 
there  are  ofiences  against  the  first  and  second 
table,  and  yet  all  against  God;  so  with  the 
servants  of  kings,  there  are  offences  more  imme- 
diate against  the  sovereign,  although  all  offences 
against  law  are  also  against  the  king.  Unto  which 
comfort  there  is  added  this  circumstance,  that  as 
my  faults  were  not  against  your  majesty  otherwise 
than  as  all  faults  are,  so  my  fall  is  not  your  ma- 
jesty's act,  otherwise  than  as  all  acts  of  justice 
are  yours.  This  I  write  not  to  insinuate  with 
your  majesty,  but  as  a  most  humble  appeal  to 
your  majesty's  grracious  remembrance,  how  honest 
and  direct  you  have  ever  found  me  in  your  service, 
whereby  I  have  an  assured  belief,  that  there  is  in 
your  majesty's  princely  thoughts,  a  great  deal  of 
serenity  and  clearness  to  me,  your  majesty's  now 
prostrate,  and  cast  down  servant. 

Neither  (my  most  gracious  sovereign)  do  I,  by 
this  mentioning  of  my  services,  lay  claim  to  your 
princely  grace  and  bounty,  though  the  privilege 
of  calamity  do  bear  that  form  of  petition.  I  know 
well,  had  they  been  much  more,  they  had  been 
but  my  bounden  duty ;  nay,  I  must  also  confess, 
that  tlfey  were,  from  time  to  time,  far  above  my 
merit,  super-rewarded  by  your  majesty's  benefits*, 
which  you  heaped  upon  me.  Your  majesty  was*, 
and  is,  that  man  to  me,  that  raised  and  advanced 
me  nine  times,  thrice  in  dignity,  and  six  times  in 
office.  The  places  indeed  were  the  painfullest  of 
all  your  service,  but  then  they  had  both  honour 
and  profit,  and  the  then  profits  might  have  main 
tained  my  now  honour,  if  I  had  been  wise. 
Neither  was  your  majesty's  immediate  liberality 
wanting  towards  me,  in  some  gifts,  if  I  may  hold 
them.  All  this  I  do  most  thankfully  acknowledge*, 
and  do  herewith  conclude,  that  for  any  thing 
arising  from  myself,  to  move  your  eye  of  pity 
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le,  tiiflro  IB  meo6k  more  in  my  present 
than  in  my  past  services ;  saTe  that  the 
same  yom  mi^esty's  goodness,  that  may  pye 
leliflf  to  the  ooe^  may  giro  yalae  to  the  other. 

And,  indeed,  if  it  may  please  yonr  majesty, 
this  theme  of  my  misery  is  so  plentifal,  as  it  need 
not  be  coopled  with  any  thing  else.  I  hare  been 
somebody,  by  yonr  majesty's  singalar  and  nnde- 
sesred  £i70Qr,  eren  the  prime  officer  of  your  king- 
dom. Yonr  majesty's  arm  hath  been  often  oyer 
Mine  in  council,  when  yoa  presided  at  ibe  table, 
•o  near  I  was.  I  hsTO  borne  your  majesty's  image 
in  metal,  much  more  in  heart. '  I  was  noTor,  in 
nineteen  years'  service,  chidden  by  your  majesty, 
bnt,  contrariwise,  often  overjoyed,  when  ypur 
majesty  would  sometimes  say;'  <*I  was  a  good 
husband  for  you,  though  none  for  myself;"  some- 
times, •«  That  I  had  a  way  to  ded  in  business, 
« suavibuB  modis,'  which  was  the  way  which  was 
most  according  to  your  own  heart;"  and  other 
most  gracious  speeches  of  affection  and  trust, 
which  I  feed  on  till  this  day.  But  why  should  I 
speak  of  these  things,  which  are  now  vanished, 
but  only  the  better  to  express  my  downfall. 

For  now  it  is  thus  with  me ;  I  am  a  year  and  a 
half  old  in  misery,  though  (I  must  ever  acknow- 
ledge) not  without  some  mixture  of  your  majesty's 
grace  and  mercy.  For  I  do  not  think  it  possible, 
that  any  you  once  loved  should  be  totally  mise- 
rable. My  own  means,  throogh  mine  own  impro- 
vidence, are  poor  and  weak,  little  better  than  my 
fiuher  left  me.  The  poor  things  which  I  have 
had  from  your  majesty,  are  either  in  question,  or 
at  courtesy :  my  dignities  remain  marks  of  your 
past  favour,  but  yet  burdens  withal  of  my  present 
fortune.  The  poor  remnants  which  I  had  of  my 
fomier  fortunes,  in  plate  or  jewels,  I  have  spread 
upon  poor  men,  unto  whom  I  owed,  scarce  leaving 
myself  bread.  So  as,  to  conclude,  I  must  pour 
out  my  misery  before  your  majesty,  so  far  as  to 
say,  "  Si  deseris  tu,  perimus." 

But  as  I  can  offer  to  your  majesty's  compas- 
sion, little  arising  from  myself  to  move  you, 
except  it  be  my  extreme  misery,  which  I  have 
truly  laid  open ;  so  looking  up  to  your  majesty 
jonrself,  I  should  think  I  committed  Cain's  fiiult, 
if  I  shoald  despair :  your  majesty  is  a  king,  whose 
hemrt  is  as  nnserutable,  for  secret  motioBS  of 
goodness,  as  for  depth  of  wisdom.  Yon  are  cre- 
ator-like, factive,  and  not  destructive ;  you  are  a 
prince  In  whom  I  have  ever  noted  an  aversioB 
against  any  thing  that  saToured  of  a  hard  heart ; 
as,  on  the  other  aide,  your  princely  eye  was  wont 
to  meet  with  any  motion  that  was  made  on  the  re- 
lieving part.  Therefore,  as  one  that  hath  had  happi- 
ness to  know  yooT  majesty  near  hand  I  hare  (most 
fraeioQS  sorsreign)  ^th  enough  iSor  a  mirade, 
■neh  more  for  a  grace:  that  your  majesty  will 
MC  svflfer  yonr  poor  creature  to  bentteiiy  deifissed, 
lor  blot  thai  name  quite  oot  of  your  book,  upon 

VaL.ffl.— 3 


which  youT  saored  hand  hath  been  so  oft  for  nsw^ 
ornaments  and  additions.  Unto  tli|  degree  of 
compassion,  1  hope  God  above  (of  whose  merey 
towards  me,  both  in  my  prosperity,  and  adversity, 
I  have  had  great  testimonies  and  pledges,  though 
mine  own  manifold  and  wretched  unthankfulness 
might  have  averted  them)  will  dispose  your 
princely  heart,  already  prepared  to  all  piety.  And 
why  should  I  not  think,  but  that  thrice  noble 
prince,  who  would  have  pulled  me  out  of  the  fire 
of  a  sentence,  will  help  to  pull  me  (if  I  may  use 
that  homely  phrase)  out  of  the  mire  of  an  abject 
and  sordid  condition  in  my  last  days  !  And  that 
excellent  favourite  of  youre  (the  goodness  of 
whose  nature  contendeth  with  the  greatness  of  his 
fortune,  and  who  counteth  it  a  prize,  a  second 
prize,  to  be  a  good  friend,  after  that  prize  which 
he  carrieth  to  be  a  good  servant)  will  kiss  your 
hands  with  joy,  for  any  work  of  piety  you  shall 
do  for  me  ?  And  as  all  commiserating  persons 
(specially  such  as  find  their  hearts  void  of  malice) 
are  apt  to  think,  that  all  men  pity  them ;  I  assure 
myself,  that  the  lords  of  the  council  (who  out  of 
their  wisdom  and  nobleness  cannot  but  be  sensible 
of  human  events)  will,  in  this  way  which  I  go 
for  the  relief  of  my  estate,  further  and  advance 
your  majesty's  goodness  towards  me.  For  thwe 
is  a  kind  of  fraternity  between  great  men  that  are, 
and  those  that  have  been,  being  but  the  several 
tenses  of  one  verb ;  nay,  I  do  farther  presume, 
that  both  Houses  of  Parliament  will  love  their 
justice  the  better  if  it  end  not  in  my  ruin.  For  I 
have  been  often  told  by  many  of  my  lords,  (as  it 
were,  in  excusing  the  severity  of  the  sentence,) 
that  they  knew  they  left  me  in  good  hands.  And 
your  majesty  knoweth  well,  I  hate  been  all  my 
life  long  acceptable  to  those  assemblies,  not  by 
flattery,  but  by  moderation,  and  by  honest  express-" 
ing  of  a  desire  to  have  all  things  go  fairly  and 
well.  ^ 

But  (if  it  may  please  your  majesty)  for  saints, 
I  shall  give  them  reverence,  but  no  adoration. 
My  address  is  to  your  majesty,  the  fountain  of 
goodness:  your  majesty  shall,  by  the  grace  of 
God,  not  feel  that  in  gift,  which  I  shall  extremely 
feel  in  help ;  for  my  desires  are  moderate,  and  my 
courses  measured  to  a  life  orderly  and  reserved; 
hoping  still  to  do  your  majesty  honour  in  my  way. 
Only  I  most  humbly  beseech  your  majesty,  to 
give  me  leave  to  condude  with  those  words  which 
necessity  speaketh ;  help  me,  dear  sovereign  lord 
and  master,  and  pity  me  so  far,  as  I,  that  have 
borne  a  bag,  be  not  now,  in  my  age,  forced  in 
effect,  to  b€^  a  wallet;  nor  I,  that  desire  to  live 
to  study,  may  not  be  driven  to  study  to  live.  I 
most  humbly  crave  pardon  of  a  long  letter,  after  a 
long  sUttise.  God  of  hearen  ever  bless,  preserve,. 
and  prosper  your  majes^. 

Your  nu^^'s  poor  anoient  servant  and  beads^ 
Fe.St.  Albak. 
bS 
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8IE  FRANCIS  BACON,  THE  KING'S  ATTORNEY,  RE. 
TURNED  WITH  POBTIL8,  OF  THE  KING'S  OWN 
HAJfD. 

It  mat  PLEASE   YOUR  MOST  EXCELLENT  MaJESTY, 

Your  majesty  hath  put  upon  me  a  work  of  pro- 
▼idence  in  this  great  cause,  which  is  to  break  and 
distinguish  future  events  into  present  cases,  and 
so  present  them  to  your  royal  judgment,  that  in 
this  action,  which  hath  been  carried  with  so  great 
prudence,  justice,  and  clemency,  there  may  be 
(for  that  which  remaineth)  as  little  surprise  as  is 
possible,  but  that  things  duly  foreseen  may  haye 
their  remedies  and  directions  in  readiness ;  where- 
in I  cannot  forget  what  the  poet  Martial  saith ; 
<«0!  quantum  est  subitis  cassibus  ingenium!" 
signifying,  that  accident  is  many  times'  more 
subtle  than  foresight,  and  overreacheth  expecta- 
tion :  and,  besides,  I  know  very  well  the  mean- 
ness of  my  own  judgment,  in  comprehending  or 
forecasting  what  may  follow. 

It  was  your  majesty's  pleasure  also,  that  I 
should  couple  the  suppositions  with  my  opinion 
in  every  of  them,  which  is  a  harder  task ;  but 
yet  your  majesty's  commandment  requireth  my 
obedience,  and  your  trust  giveth  me  assurance. 


I  will  put  the 
case  which  I 
wish;  that  So- 
merset should 
make  a  clear  con- 
fession of  his  of- 
fences, before  he 
be  produced  to 
trial. 

REX.  I  say  with 
Apollo,  «*  Me- 
dia tutius 
itur,"ifitmay 
stand  with 
law ;  and  if  it 
cannot,  when 
I  shall  hear 
that  he  con- 
fesseth,  I  am 
to  make  choice 
of  the  first,  or 
the  last 


These  be  the  depths  of  your  majesty's  mercy 
which  I  may  not  enter  into ;  but  for  honour  and 
reputation,  they  have  these  grounds: 

That  the  blood  of  Overbury  is 
already  revenged  by  divers 
executions. 

That  confession  and  penitency 
are  the  footstools  of  mercy, 
adding  this  circumstance 
likewise,  &at   the   former 


In  this  case,  it  seemeth  your 
majesty  will  have  a  new  con- 
sult. The  points  whereof  will 
be  (1)  Whether  your  majesty 
will  stay  the  trial,  and  so  save 
them  both  from  the  stage,  and 
that  public  ignominy.  Or  (2) 
"Whether  you  will  (or  may 
fitly  by  law)  have  the  trial 
proceed,  and  stay  or  reprieve 
the  judgment,  which  saveth 
the  lands  from  forfeiture,  and 
the  blood  from  corruption.  Or 
(3)  Whether  you  will  have 
both  trial  and  judgment  pro- 
ceed, and  save  ^e  blood  only, 
not  from  corrupting,  but  from 
spilling. 


offenders  did  none  of  i 
make  a  clear  confession. 
That  the  great  downfall  of  so 
great  persons  carrieth,  in  it- 
self, a  heavy  punishment, 
and  a  kind  of  civil  death, 
although  their  lives  should 
not  be  taken. 

.AH  which  may  satisfy  honour,  for  sparing  their 
lives. 

But,  if  your  majesty's  mercy  should  extend  to 
the  first  degree,  which  is  the  highest,  of  sparing 
the  stage  and  the  trial ;  then  three  things  are  to 
be  considered. 

REX.  This  ar-        First,  That  they  make  such 

tide      cannot    a  submission  or  deprecation, 

be  mended  in    as  they  prostrate  themselves, 

point  thereof,     and  all  that  they  have,  at  your 

majesty's  feet,  imploring  your 

mercy. 

Secondly,  That  your  ma- 
jesty, in  your  own  wisdom,  do 
advise  what  course  you  will 
take,  for  the  utter  extingaish- 
ing  of  all  hope  of  resuscitating 
of  their  fortunes  and  favour; 
whereof  if  there  should  be  the 
least  conceit,  it  will  leave  in 
men  a  great  deal  of  envy  and 
discontent. 

And,  lastly,  Whether  your 
majesty  will  not  suffer  it  to  be 
thought  abroad,  that  there  is  a 
cause  of  farther  examination  of 
Somerset,  concerning  matters 
of  estate,  after  he  shall  begin 
once  to  be  a  confessant ;  and 
so  make  as  well  a  politic 
ground,  as  a  ground  of  cle- 
mency, for  farther  stay. 

And  for  the  second  degree  of  proceeding  to 
trial,  and  staying  judgment,  I  must  better  inform 
myself  by  precedents,  and  advise  with  my  lord 
chancellor. 

The      second        In  this  case,  first,  I  suppose 

case  is,  if  that  your  majesty  will  not  think  of 

h\\  out  which  is  any  stay  of  judgment,  but  that 

likest  (as  things  the  public  process  of  justice 

stand,  and  which  pass  on. 
weexpect)  which        Secondly,  for  your  mercy  to 

is,  that  the  lady  be  extended  to  both,  for  pardon 

confess :  and  that  of    their   execution,    I   have 

Somerset     him-  partly  touched,  in  the  consi- 

self   plead    not  derations  applied  to  the  former 

guilty,   and    be  case;  wbereunto  may  be  add- 

found  guilty.  ed,  that  as  there  is  ground  of 

REX.  If  stay  of  mercy  for  her,  upon  her  peni 

judgment  can  tency  and  free  confession,  and 

stand  with  the  will  be  much  mors  upon  hit 
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Uw,  I  woold 
9fm  wish  it 
in  this  ease; 
in  all  the  rest 
this  aitide 
eannot  be 
mended. 


SEX.  That  dan- 
ger is  well  to 
be  foreseeny 
lest  he  upon 
Ihe  one  part 
commit  unpar- 
donable errors^ 
and  I  on  the 
other  part 
seem  to  pn- 
nish  him  in 
the  spirit  of 
rerenge. 
The  third  case 
ii,if  he  should 
stand  mute, 
and  will  not 
plead,  whereof 
your  majesty 
knoweth  there 
Jiath  been 
some  secret 
question. 


REX.  This  ar- 
ticle cannot  be 
amended. 


The       fourth 
is,    that, 
which  I  should 


finding  guilty,  because  the 
malice  on  his  part  will  be 
thought  the  deeper  source  of 
the  offence;  so  there  will  be 
ground  for  mercy,  on  his  part, 
upon  the  nature  of  the  proof, 
because  it  rests  chiefly  upon 
presumptions.  For,  certainly, 
there  may  be  an  evidence  so 
balanced,  as  it  may  haye  suffi- 
cient matter  for  the  conscience 
of  the  peers  to  convict  him, 
and  yet  leave  sufficient  matter 
in  the  conscience  of  a  king, 
upon  the  same  evidence,  to 
pardon  his  life;  because  the 
peers  are  astringed  by  neces- 
sity, either  to  acquit  or  con- 
demn; but  grace  is  free.  And 
for  my  part,  I  think  the  evi- 
dence in  this  present  case  will 
be  of  such  a  nature. 

Thirdly,  It  shall  be  my  eaie 
80  to  moderate  the  manner  of 
charging  him,  as  it  might 
make  him  not  odious  beyond 
the  extent  of  mercy. 

Lastly,  all  these  points  of 
mercy  and  favour,  are  to  be 
understood  with  this  limita- 
tion, if  he  do  not,  by  his  con- 
temptuous and  insolent  car- 
riage at  the  bar,  make  himself 
incapable  and  unworthy,  of 
them. 


be  very  sorry 
should  happen ; 
but,  it  is  a  future 
contingent,  that 
is,  if  the  peers 
should  acquit 
him,  and  find 
him  not  guilty. 


REX.  This  is  so 
also. 


In  this  case,  I  should  think 
fit,  that,  as  in  public,  both  my- 
self and  chiefly  my  lord  chan- 
cellor, (sitting  then  as  Lord 
Steward  of  England)  should 
dehort  and  deter  him  from  that 
desperation ;  so,  nevertheless, 
that  as  much  should  be  done 
for  him,  as  was  done  for  Wes- 
ton, which  was  to  adjourn  the 
court  for  some  days,  upon  a 
Christian  ground,  that  he  may 
have  time  to  turn  from  that 
mind  of  destroying  himself; 
during  which  time  your  map 
Jesty's  farther  pleasure  may  be 
known. 

In  this  case,  the  lord  stew- 
ard must  be  provided  what  to 
do.    For,  as  it  hath  been  never 


(as  I  conceive  it)  that 
there  should  be  any  rejecting 
of  the  verdict,  or  any  respiting 
of  the  judgment  of  the  acquit- 
tal;  so,  on  the  other  side,  this 
case  requireUi,  that  because 
there  be  many  high  and  heni- 
ous  offences  (though  not  capi- 
tal,) for  which  he  may  be 
questioned  in  the  Star  Cham- 
ber, or  otherwise,  that  there 
be  some  touch  of  that  in  gene- 
ral, at  the  conclusion,  by  my 
Lord  Steward  of  England. 
And,  that,  therefore,  he  be  re- 
manded to  the  Tower,  as  close 
prisoner. 


For  matter  of  examination,  or  other  proceed- 
ings, my  lord  chancellor,  with  my  advice,  hath 
set  down 

To-morrow,  being  Monday,  for  the  re-examina- 
tion of  the  lady. 

Wednesday  next,  for  the  meeting  of  the  judges, 
concerning  the  evidence. 

Thursday,  for  the  examination  of  Somerset 
himself,  according  to  your  majesty's  instructions. 

Which  three  parts,  when  they  shall  be  per- 
formed, I  will  give  your  majesty  advertisement 
with  speed,  and  in  the  mean  time  be  glad  to 
receive  from  your  majesty  (whom  it  is  my  part 
to  inform  truly)  such  directions,  or  significations 
of  your  pleasure,  as  this  advertisement  may 
induce,  and  that  with  speed,  because  the  time 
Cometh  on.  Well  remembering  who  is  tiie  per- 
son, whom  your  majesty  admitted  to  this  secret; 
I  have  sent  this  letter  open  unto  him,  that  he 
may  take  your  majesty's  times  to  report  it,  or 
show  it  unto  you,  assuring  myself  that  nothing  is 
more  firm  than  his  trust,  tried  to  your  majes^'s 
commandments ; 

Your  majesty's  most  humble  and  most 

bounden  subject  and  servant. 

AprU  98, 1«1S. 


SIR  FRANCIS  BACON,  THE  KING'S  ATTORNEY- 
GENERAL,  TO  THE  MASTER  OF  THE  HORSE,  UPON 
THE  SENDING  OF  HIS  BILL  FOR  VISCOUNT,  80. 

Sir, 

I  send  you  the  bill  for  his  majesty's  signature* 
reformed  according  to  his  majesty's  amendments* 
both  in  the  two  places  (which  I  assure  you,  were 
altered  with  great  judgment)  and  in  the  third 
place,  which  his  majesty  termed  a  question  only« 
But  he  is  an  idle  body,  that  thinketh  his  majesty 
asketh  an  idle  question ;  and  therefore  his  majesty's 
questions  are  to  be  answered,  by  taking  away  the 
cause  of  the  question,  and  not  by  replying. 
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For  the  name,  his  majesty's  will  is  a  law  in 
tkose  things ;  and  to  speak  the  truth,  it  is  a  weH- 
sonndingr,  and  noble  name,  both  here  and  abroad : 
and  being  jooi  proper  name,  I  will  take  it  for  a 
good  sign,  that  you  shall  gire  honour  to  yonr 
dignity,  and  not  your  digi^ty  to  yon.  Therefore 
I  haTe  made  it  Viscount  Villiers,  and  for  your 
barony,  I  will  keep  it  for  an  earldom :  for  though 
the  other  had  been  more  orderly,  yet  that  is  as 
ufloal,  and  both  alike  good  in  law. 

For  Roper's  place,  1  would  have  it  by  all 
means  despatched;  and  therefore  I  marvel  it 
lingereth.  It  were  no  good  manners,  to  take  the 
business  out  of  my  lord  treasurer's  hands,  and 
therefore  I  purpose  to  write  to  his  lordship,  if  I 
hear  not  from  him  first,  by  Mr.  Deckome ;  but  if 
I  hear  of  any  delay,  you  will  give  me  leave 
(especially  since  the  king  named  me)  to  deal  with 
Sir  Joeeph  Roper  myself;  for  neither  I,  nor  my 
1<m4  treasurers  can  deserve  any  great  thanks  in 
this  business  of  yours,  considering  the  king  hath 
spoken  to  Sir  Joseph  Roper,  and  he  hath  promised ; 
and,  besides,  the  tiling  itself  is  so  reasonable,  as  it 
ought  to  be  as  soon  done  as  said.  I  am  now  gotten 
into  the  country  to  my  house,  where  I  have  some 
little  liberty,  to  think  of  that  I  would  think  of,  and 
not  of  that  which  other  men  hourly  break  their 
bead  withal,  as  it  was  at  London.  Upon  this 
you  may  conclude,  that  most  of  my  thoughts  are 
to  his  majesty,  and  then  you  cannot  be  far  off. 
God  ever  keep  you,  and  prosper  you:  I  rest 
always, 

Your  true  and  most  dutifol  servant. 

Tbe  6th  of  Aogust,  one  of  the  happiett  days. 


SIR  FRANCIS  BAOON  TO  tlR  GEORGE  VILLIER8, 
UPON  THE  BENDING  HIS  PATENT  FOR  VISCOUNT 
VILLIERS  TO  BE  SIGNED. 

Sir, 

I  have  sent  you  now  your  patent,  creation  of 
Lord  Bletchly  of  Bletchly,  and  of  Viscount  Villiers. 
Bletchly  is  your  own,  and  I  liked  the  sound  of 
the  name  better  than  Whaddon;  but  the  name 
will  be  hid,  for  you  will  be  called  Viscount  Vil 
liers.  I  have  put  them  in  a  patent,  after  the  man- 
ner of  the  patent  for  earls,  where  baronies  are 
joined ;  but  the  chief  reason  was,  because  I  would 
avoid  double  prefaces,  which  had  not  been  fit; 
nevertheless,  ^e  ceremony  of  robing,  and  other- 
wise, must  be  double. 

And  now,  because  I  am  in  the  country,  I  will 
•end  you  some  of  my  country  fruits,  which  with 
ne  are  good  meditations ;  which,  when  I  am  in 
ike  city,  are  choked  wi&  business. 
•  After  that  the  king  shall  have  watered  your 
new  dignities,  with  the  bounty  of  the  lands  which 
he  intends  yon,  and  that  some  other  things  con- 
eeming  your  means,  which  are  now  likewise  in 
intentioa,  shall  be  setlkd  upon  you^  I  do  not  see. 


but  you  may  think  your  private  fortunes  establish- 
ed ;  and  therefore  it  is  now  time,  that  yon  should 
refer  your  actions  to  the  good  of  your  sovereign, 
and  your  country.  It  is  the  life  of  an  ox  or  b^t 
always  to  eat,  and  never  exercise ;  but  men  are 
borp  (and  especially  Christian  men)  not  to  cram 
in  their  fortunes,  but  to  exercise  their  virtues;  and 
yet  the  other  hath  been  unworthy,  and  (thanks  be 
to  God)  sometimes  unlucky  humour  of  great  per- 
sons in  our  times.  Neither  will  your  future  for- 
tune be  the  fiirther  off;  for  assure  yourself  that 
fortune  is  of  a  woman's  nature,  and  will  sooner 
follow  by  slighting,  than  by  too  much  wooing. 
And  in  this  dedication  of  yourself  to  the  public,  I 
reconmiend  unto  you  principally,  that  which  I 
think,  was  never  done  since  I  was  bom;  and 
which,  because  it  is  not  done,  hath  bred  almost  a 
wilderness  and  solitude  in  tlie  king's  service; 
which  is,  that  you  countenance,  and  encouraget 
and  advance  able  men,  in  all  kinds,  degrees,  and 
professions.  For  in  Uie  time  of  the  Cecils,  the 
father  and  the  son,  able  men  were  by  design  and 
of  purpose  suppressed :  and  though,  of  late,  ch(Mce 
goeth  better,  both  in  church  and  commonwealth, 
yet  money  and  turn-serving,  and  cunning  can- 
vasses and  importunity,  prevaileth  too  much. 
And  in  places  of  moment,  rather  make  able  and 
honest  men  yours,  than  advance  those  that  are  other- 
wise, because  they  are  yours.  As  for  cunning  and 
corrupt  men,  you  must  (I  know)  sometimes  use 
them,  but  keep  them  at  a  distance;  and  let  it 
appear  rather,  that  you  make  use  of  them,  than 
that  they  lead  you.  Above  all  depend  wholly 
(next  unto  God)  upon  the  king,  and  be  ruled  (as 
hitherto  you  have  been)  by  his  instructions,  for 
that  is  best  for  yourself.  For  the  king's  care  and 
thoughts  for  you  are  according  to  the  thoughts  of 
a  great  king ;  whereas  your  thoughts  concerning 
yourself  are,  and  ought  to  be,  according  to  the 
thoughts  of  a  modest  man.  But  let  me  not  weary 
you :  the  sum  is,  that  you  think  goodness  the  bast 
part  of  greatness,  and  that  you  remember  whence 
your  rising  comes,  and  make  return  accordingly. 
God  keep  you. 

Aug.  IS,  1616. 


SIR  FRANCIS  BACON  TO  THE  KING,  ABOUT  A  CBR^ 

TincATE  OP  MT  LORD  Con's. 
It  may  pubasi  tour  bxcrlliiit  Majbsty, 

I  seud  your  majesty  enclosed,  my  Lord  CokeV 
answers,  I  will  not  call  them  rescripts,  much  less 
oracles.  They  are  of  his  own  hand,  and  offered 
to  me  (as  they  are)  in  writing,  not  required  by  me 
to  have  them  set  down  in  writing,  though  I  am 
glad  of  it,  for  my  ovni  discharge.  I  thought  it 
my  duty,  as  soon  as  I  received  Aem,  instantly  to 
send  them  to  your  majesty,  and  forbear,  for  the 
present,  to  speak  farther  of  them.  I,  for  my  part, 
(though  &is  Moseovia  weather  be  a  little  too  hard 
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for  wj  ooii0litiitioi&,)  was  leady  to  hxvB  iraited 
apoD  your  majesty  this  day,  all  respecls  set  aside ; 
bat  my  loid  treasurer,  ia  respect  o£  tiie  season, 
aid  much  other  busiiiess,  was  willing  to  saTS  me. 
I  will  only  conclude,  toaching  these  papers,  with 
a  text  divided ;  I  cannot  say «« Oportoit  haec  fieri," 
Init  I  may  say, '« Finis  autom  nondum."  God 
preserre  yoor  majesty. 

Your  majesty's  most  humble  and 
devoted  snbject  and  serranl. 

Feb.  14,  alls  o'clock. 

I  hembly  pray  yoor  msjesty,  to  keep  the  papers 
stie. 


mt  FEANCIS  BACON  TO  MR.  TCMBT  MATTHEWS. 

Mb.  Matthsws, 

Do  not  think  me  forgetful,  or  altered  towards 
yon :  but  if  I  should  say,  I  could  do  you  any  good, 
I  should  make  my  power  more  than  it  is.  I  do 
fear  that  which  I  am  right  sorry  for,  that  you 
grow  more  inqwtient  and  busy  than  at  first,  which 
makes  me  exceedingly  fear  the  issue  of  that  which 
seemeth  not  to  stand  at  a  stay.  I  myself  am  out 
•of  doubt,  that  you  have  been  miserably  abused, 
when  yon  were  first  seduced ;  and  that  which  I 
lake  in  compassion,  others  may  take  in  severity. 
I  pray  God,  that  understands  us  all  bettor  than  we 
understand  one  another,  continue  you,  as  I  hope 
he  will,  at  least,  within  the  bounds  of  loyalty  to 
^  majesty,  and  natural  piety  to  your  country. 
And  I  entreat  yon  much,  to  meditate  sometimes 
<upon  the  eflfect  of  superstition  in  ^is  last  powder- 
treason,  fit  to  be  tabled  and  pictured  in  the  cham- 
bem  of  meditation,  as  another  hell  above  the 
gioond ;  and  well  justifying  the  censure  of  the 
heathen,  that  "Superstition  is  fdi  worse  than 
Atheism,*'  by  how  much  it  is  less  evil  to  have  no 
fsod  opinion  of  God  at  all,  than  such  as  are 
impious  towards  his  divine  majesty  and  goodness. 
Good  Mr.  Matthews,  receive  yourself  back  from 
thessconaes  of  perdition.  Willing  to  have  written 
a  great  deal  more,  I  continue 

Your,  etc 

Fr.  Bacoic. 


OB  FRANCIS  BACON  TO  THB  EARL  OF  SALIS- 
BURY. 

It  mat  pleasb  tour  good  Lordship, 

I  am  not  ignorant  how  mean  a  thing  I  stand  for, 
in  deeiriiig  to  come  into  the  solicitor's  place :  for 
I  know  well,  it  is  not  the  thing  it  hath  been,  time 
having  wrought  an  alteration,  both  in  the  profes- 
■00,  and  in  that  special  plsce.  Yet,  because  I 
dunk  it  will  increase  my  practice,  and  that  it  may 
tttiBfy  my  friends,  and  becanse  I  have  been  voiced 
to  it,  I  would  be  glsd  it  were  done.    Wherein  I 


may  say  to  your  lordship,  in  the  oonfidsnoe  of 
your  poor  kinsman,  and  a  man  by  you  advanced, 
'«in  idem  for  opem  qui  spem  dedisti :''  for  I  am 
sure,  it  was  not  possible  for  a  man  living  to  have 
recMved  from  another  move  significant  and  com- 
fortable words  of  hope:  your  lordship  being 
pleased  to  tell  me,  during  the  course  of  my  last 
service,  that  you  would  raise  me,  and  that,  whes 
you  are  resolved  to  raise  a  man,  you  were  more  car^ 
fttl  of  him  than  himself,  and  that  what  you  had  dons 
for  me  in  my  carriage,  was  a  benefit  for  me,  but 
of  no  use  to  your  lordship ;  and,  therefore,  I  m^ht 
assure  myself,  you  would  not  leave  me  there,  with 
many  like  speeches ;  which  I  know  too  well  my 
duty  to  take  any  other  hold  of,  than  the  hold  of  a 
thankful  remembrance:  and  I  know,  and  all  the 
world  knoweth,  that  your  lordship  is  no  dealer  of 
h<^y  water,  bat  noble  and  real ;  and  on  my  part, 
on  sure  ground,  that  I  have  committed  nothing 
that  may  deserve  any  alteration ;  and  if  I  cannot 
observe  you  as  I  would,  your  lordship  will  impute 
it  to  my  want  of  experience,  which  I  shall  gather 
better,  when  I  am  once  settled. 

And  therefore  my  hope  is,  your  lordship  will 
finish  a  good  work,  and  consider,  that  time 
groweth  precious,  and  that  I  am  now  **  vergenti- 
bus  annis  :*'  and  although  I  know  your  fortune  is 
not  to  want  a  hundred  such  as  I  am,  yet  I  shall  be 
ever  ready  to  give  you  my  best  and  first  fruito, 
and  to  supply,  as  much  as  in  me  lieth,  a  worthi- 
ness by  thaidLfulness. 

Fa.  Bacon. 


LORD  CHANCBLLOR  BAOON  TO  THB  KINO. 

It  mat  plbasi  tour  most  BxcBLLBifT  Majbstt, 
I  dsre  not  presume  any  more  to  r^ly  upon  yo« 
majesty,  but  reserve  my  defence  till  I  attend  yoor 
mi^esty  at  your  happy  return,  when  I  hope  verily 
to  approve  myself  not  only  a  true  servant  to  jcm 
majesty,  but  a  true  friend  to  my  Lord  oi  Buddng- 
ham ;  and  for  the  times  also,  I  hope  to  give  your 
m^esty  a  good  account,  though  distance  of  pbes 
may  obscure  them.  But  there  is  one  part  of  your 
majesty's  lettw,  tiiat  I  could  be  sorry  to  take  tisM 
to  answer ;  which  is,  that  your  majesty  conceives, 
that  whereas  I  wrote  that  the  height  of  my  lord*s 
fortune  might  make  him  secure,  I  mean,  that  he 
was  turned  proud,  or  unknowing  of  himself. 
Surely,  the  opinion  I  have  ever  h^  of  my  lord 
(whereof  your  majes^  is  best  witness)  is  far  from 
that.  But  my  meaning  was  plain  and  simple, 
that  his  lordship  might,  through  his  great  fortone, 
be  the  less  apt  to  cast  and  foceeee  the  unfaithful- 
ness of  friends,  and  the  malignity  of  enemies,  and 
aocidente  of  times.  .  Which  is  a  judgment  (your 
majesty  knoweth  better  than  I)  that  the  best  au- 
thors make  of  the  best,  and  best  tempered  spirits 
««ut  sunt  res  humans;"  insomuch  as  Guicci. 
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ardini  maketh  the  same  judgment,  not  of  aparti- 
eolar  pereon,  but  of  the  wisest  state  of  Europe, 
the  senate  of  Venice,  when  he  saith,  their  prospe- 
ritj  had  made  them  secure,  and  under-weighers 
of  perils.  Therefore,  I  beseech  your  majesty,  to 
deUTer  me  in  this,  firom  any  the  least  imputation 
to  my  dear  and  noble  lord  and  friend.  And  so 
expecting,  that  that  sun  which,  when  it  went 
horn  us,  left  us  cold  weather,  and  now  it  is  re- 
turned towards  us  hath  brought  with  it  a  blessed 
harvest,  will,  when  it  cometh  to  us,  dispel  and 
disperse  all  mists  and  mistakings. 

I  am,  etc. 

Jll7ll,l«7. 


THE  LORD  CHANOEIXOR  BAOON  TO  THE  KINO. 

It  mat  pliask  tovr  most  bxcillent  Majbstt, 
I  do  many  times,  with  gladness,  and  for  ^a  re- 
medy of  my  other  labours,  rerolYe  in  my  mind 
the  great  happiness  which  God  (of  his  singular 
goodness)  haUi  accumulated  upon  your  majesty 
ereiy  way,  and  how  complete  the  same  would  be, 
if  the  state  of  your  means  were  once  rectified,  and 
well  ordered ;  your  people  military  and  obedient, 
fit  for  war,  used  to  peace ;  your  church  illightened 
with  good  preachers,  as  a  heaven  of  stars ;  your 
judges  learned,  and  learning  from  you,  just,  and 
just  by  your  example;  your  nobility  in  a  right 
distance  between  crown  and  people,  no  oppressors 
of  the  people,  no  over-shadowers  of  the  crown; 
your  council  full  of  tributes  of  care,  faith,  and 
freedom ;  your  gentlemen,  and  justices  of  peace, 
willing  to  apply  your  royal  mandates  to  the  nature 
of  their  several  counties,  but  ready  to  obey ;  your 
servants  in  awe  of  your  wisdom,  in  hope  of  your 
goodness ;  the  fields  growing  every  day,  by  the 
improvement  and  recovery  of  grounds,  from  the 
desert  to  &e  garden ;  the  city  grown  from  wood 
to  brick ;  your  sea-walls,  or  Pomerium  of  your 
island,  surveyed,  and  in  edifying ;  your  merchants 
embracing  the  whole  compass  of  the  world,  east, 
west,  north,  and  south ;  the  times  give  you  peace, 
and,«yet  offer  you  opportunities  of  action  abroad; 
and,  lastly,  your  excellent  royal  issue  entaileth 
these  blessings  and  favours  of  God  to  descend  to 
all  posterity.  It  resteth,  therefore,  that  God  hav- 
ing done  so  great  things  for  your  majesty,  and 
you  for  others,  you  would  do  so  much  for  yourself, 
as  to  go  through  (according  to  your  good  begin- 
nings) with  the  rectifying  and  settling  of  your 
estate  and  means,  which  only  is  wanting,  "  Hoc 
rebus  defuit  nnum.*'  I,  therefore,  whom  only 
love  and  duty  to  your  majesty,  and  your  royd 
line,  hath  made  a  financier,  do  intend  to  present 
unto  your  majesty  a  perfect  book  of  your  estate, 
like  a  perspective  glass,  to  draw  your  estate  nearer 
to  your  sight;  beseeching  your  majesty  to  con- 
ceive, that  if  I  have  not  attained  to  do  that  I 


would  do,  in  this,  which  is  not  proper  for  me,  nor 
in  my  element,  I  shall  make  your  majesty  amendft 
in  some  odier  thing,  in  which  I  am  better  bred. 

God  ever  preserve,  etc. 
Jan.  S,  1018. 


THE  LCAD  CHANCELLOR  BAOON  TO  THE  KINa. 
It  MAT  PLBASB  TOUR  MOST  BXCBLLEKT  MAJBSTTt 

Time  hath  been,  when  I  have  brought  unto  you 
«<  Gremitum  Columbs''  from  others,  now  I  bring 
it  from  myself.  I  fly  unto  your  majesty  with  the 
wings  of  a  dove,  which,  once  wi&in  these  seven 
days,  I  thought,  would  have  carried  me  a  higher 
flight.  When  I  enter  into  myself,  I  find  not  the 
materials  of  such  a  tempest  as  is  come  upon  me. 
I  have  been  (as  your  majesty  knoweth  beet) 
never  author  of  any  immoderate  counsel,  but 
always  desired  to  have  things  carried  "  suavibus 
modis.*'  I  have  been  no  avaricious  oppressor  of 
the  people.  I  have  been  no  haughty,  or  intole- 
rable, or  hateful  man,  in  my  conversation  or  car^ 
riage :  I  have  inherited  no  hatred  frt>m  my  father, 
but  am  a  good  patriot  bom.  Whence  should  this 
be;  for  these  are  the  things  that  use  to  raise  dis- 
likes abroad. 

For  the  House  of  Commons,  I  began  my 
credit  there,  and  now  it  must  be  the  place  of  the 
sepulture  thereof.  And  yet  this  Parliament,  upon 
the  message  touching  religion,  the  old  love  re- 
vived, and  they  said,  I  was  the  same  man  stilly 
only  honesty  was  turned  into  honour. 

For  the  Upper  House,  even  within  these  daysf 
before  these  troubles,  they  seemed  as  to  take  me 
into  their  arms,  findbg  in  me  ingenuity,  which 
they  took  to  be  the  true  straight  line  of  nobleness, 
wiUiout  crooks  or  angles. 

And  for  the  briberies  and  gifts  wherewith  I  am 
charged,  when  the  books  of  hearts  shall  be  open- 
ed, I  hope  I  shall  not  be  found  to  have  the  troubled 
fountain  of  a  corrupt  heart,  in  a  depraved  habit  of 
taking  rewards  to  pervert  justice;  howsoever  I 
may  be  fiail,  and  partake  of  the  abuses  of  the 
times. 

And  therefore  I  am  resolved,  when  I  come  ta 
my  answer,  not  to  trick  my  innooency  (as  I  writ 
to  the  Lords)  by  cavillations  or  voidances;  but 
to  speak  to  them  the  language  that  my  heart 
speaketh  to  me,  in  excusing,  extenuating,  or  in- 
genuous confessing;  praying  God  to  give  me  the- 
grace  to  see  to  the  bottom  of  my  faults,  and  that 
no  hardness  of  heart  do  steal  upon  me,  under 
show  of  more  neatness  of  conscience,  than  is 
cause. 

But  not  to  trouble  your  majesty  any  longer, 
craving  pardon  for  this  long  mourning  letter;  that 
which  I  thirst  afler,  as  the  hart  after  the  streams,, 
is,  that  I  may  know,  by  my  matchless  friend  that 
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i  to  yoa  this  letter,  your  majesty's  heart 
(which  is  an  abyssus  of  goodness,  as  I  am  an 
abjssos  of  misery)  towards  me.  I  hare  been 
ffer  your  man,  and  counted  myself  bat  an 
BSofriUDtoary  of  myself,  the  property  beingf  yours. 
And  now  making  myself  an  oblation,  to  do  with 
me  as  may  best  conduce  to  the  honour  of  your 
justice,  ^  honour  of  your  mercy,  and  the  use  of 
your  serrioe,  resting  as 

Clay  in  your  majesty's  gracious  hands, 

Fb.  St.  Alban,  Can. 
Muck  tf,  ISM. 


OB  FRANCIS  BAOON  TO  THB  KINO,  UPON  THB 
SENDING  UNTO  HOI  A  BEOINNINO  OP  A  HIS- 
TOBY  OP  HIS  MAJESTY'S  TIME. 

It  mat  plbasb  tour  Majesty, 

Hearing  that  you  are  at  leisure  to  peruse  story, 
a  de«re  took  me  to  make  an  experiment  what  I 
eoold  do  in  your  majesty's  times,  which,  being 
but  a  leaf  or  two,  I  pray  your  pardon,  if  I  send 
it  for  your  recreation,  considering,  that  love  must 
crs^  where  it  cannot  go.  But  to  this  I  add 
these  petitions :  first,  that  if  your  miyesty  do  dis- 
like any  thing,  you  would  conceive  I  can  amend 
it  upon  your  least  beck.  Next,  that  if  I  hare 
not  spoken  of  your  majesty  encomiastically,  your 
majesty  will  be  pleased  only  to  ascribe  it  to  the 
law  of  a  history,  which  doth  not  clutter  together 
praises  upon  the  first  mention  of  a  name,  but 
rather  disperseth  them,  and  weaveth  them 
tiffoughout  the  whole  narration.  And  as  for  the 
proper  place  of  conmiemoiation,  (which  is  in  &e 
period  of  life,)  I  pray  God  I  may  never  live  to 
write  it.  Thirdly,  ^at  the  reason  why  I  pre- 
sumed to  think  of  this  oblation,  was  because, 
whatsoever  my  disability  be,  yet  I  shall  have  that 
advantage  which  almost  no  writer  of  history  hath 
had,  in  that  I  shall  write  the  times,  not  only 
stnee  I  could  remember,  but  since  I  could  ob- 
serve. And,  lastly,  that  it  is  only  for  your  ma- 
jesty's reading. 


8IB   FBANC18  BACON   TO  THE  LOBD  CHANCEL- 
LOB,  TOUCmNO  THE  HI8T0BY  OP  BBITAIN. 

fr  MAT   PLSASB   YOUR  OOOD  LORDSHIP, 

Some  late  act  of  his  majesty,  referred  to  some 
former  speech  which  I  have  heard  from  your 
lordship,  bred  in  me  a  great  desire,  and  by 
strength  of  desire  a  boldness,  to  make  an  humble 
proposition  to  your  lordship,  such  as  in  me  can 
be  no  better  than  a  wish ;  but  if  your  lordship 
should  apprehend  it,  it  may  take  some  good  and 
worthy  eflfect.  The  act  I  speak  of,  is  the  order 
given  by  his  majesty  for  the  erection  of  a  tomb 
or  monument  for  our  late  sovereign,  Queen  Eliza- 


beth; wherein  I  may  note  much,  but  this  at  this 
time,  that  as  her  majesty  did  always  right  to  his 
majesty's  hopes,  so  his  highness  doth,  in  all 
things,  right  to  her  memory;  a  very  just  and 
princely  retribution.  But  from  this  occasion,  by 
a  very  easy  ascent,  I  passed  farther,  being  put  in 
mind,  by  this  representative  of  her  person,  of  the 
more  true  and  more  perfect  representative,  which 
is,  of  her  life  and  government.  For  as  statues 
and  pictures  are  dumb  histories,  so  histories  are  « 
speaking  pictures ;  wherein  (if  my  affection  be 
not  too  great,  or  my  reading  too  small)  I  am  of 
this  opinion,  that  if  Plutarch  were  alive  to  write 
lives  by  parallels,  it  would  trouble  him,  for  virtue 
and  fortune  both,  to  find  for  her  a  parallel  amongst 
womeiu  And  though  she  was  of  the  passive 
sex,  yet  her  government  was  so  active,  as,  in  my 
simple  opinion,  it  made  more  impression  upon 
the  several  states  of  Europe,  than  it  received 
from  thence.  But  I  confess  unto  your  lordship, 
I  could  not  stay  here,  but  went  a  little  ferther  into 
the  consideration  of  the  times  which  have  passed 
since  King  Henry  the  Eighth ;  wherein  I  find 
the  strangest  variety,  that  in  so  little  number  of 
successions  of  any  hereditary  monarchy,  hath 
ever  been  known;  the  reign  of  a  child,  the  offer 
of  a  usurpation,  though  it  were  but  as  a  diary 
ague;  the  reign  of  a  lady  married  to  a  foreigner, 
and  the  reign  of  a  lady,  solitary  and  unmarried : 
So  that,  as  it  cometh  to  pass,  in  massive  bodies, 
that  they  have  certain  trepidations,  and  waver- 
ings, before  they  fix  and  settle;  so  it  seemeth* 
that  by  the  providence  of  God,  this  monarchy 
(before  it  was  to  settle  in  his  majesty  and  his 
generations,  in  which  I  hope  it  is  now  establish- 
ed foroYer)  hath  had  these  preclusive  changes  in 
these  banen  princes.  Neither  could  I  contain 
myself  here,  (as  it  is  easier  for  a  man  to  multiply, 
than  to  stay  a  wish,)  but  calling  to  remembrance 
the  unworthiness  of  the  History  of  England,  in 
the  main  continuance  thereof,  and  the  partiajity 
and  obliquity  of  that  of  Scotland,  in  the  latest 
and  largest  author  that  I  have  seen;  I  conceived, 
it  would  b9  an  honour  for  his  majesty,  and  a 
work  very  memorable,  if  this  island  of  Great 
Britain,  as  it  is  now  joined  in  monarchy  for  the 
ages  to  come,  so  it  were  joined  in  history  for  the 
tiroes  past;  and  that  one  just  and  complete  his- 
tory were  compiled  of  both  nations.  And  if  any 
man  think,  it  may  refresh  the  memory  of  former 
discord,  he  may  satisfy  himself  with  the  verse, 
•«  Olim  hec  meminisse  juvabit."  For  the  case 
being  now  altered,  it  is  matter  of  comfort  and 
^ratulation,  to  remember  former  troubles.  Thus 
much,  if  it  may  please  your  lordship,  was  in  the 
optative  mood,  and  it  was  time  that  I  should  look 
a  little  into  the  potential ;  wherein  the  hope  that 
I  received  was  grounded  upon  three  observations 
The  first,  of  these  times,  which  flourish  in  learn- 
ing, both  of  art,  and  language;  which  giveth 
hope,  not  only  that  it  may  be  done,  but  that  il 
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•n«7  be  well  done.  Seoondly,  I  do  see  that  which 
aU  the  world  sees  in  his  majesty,  a  wonderful 
judgment  in  learning,  and  a  singular  affection 
towards  learning,  and  works  which*  are  of  the 
mind,  and  not  of  the  hand.  For  there  cannot  be 
the  like  honour  sought  in  building  of  galleries, 
and  planting  of  elms  along  highways,  and  the 
outward  ornaments  wherein  France  now  is  busy, 
(^ngs  rather  of  magnificence  than  of  magnani- 
'    mity,)  as  there  is  in  the  uniting  of  states,  pacify- 

'  ing  of  controTsrsies,  nourishing  and  augmenting 
of  learning  and  arts,  and  the  particular  action 

^  appertaining  unto  these ;  of  which  kind  Cicero 
judged  truly,  when  he  said  to  Cssar,  "Quantum 
operibus  tuis  detrahet  Totustas,  tantnm  addet 
laudibus."  And,  lastly,  I  called  to  mind,  that 
your  lordship,  at  some  times,  hath  been  pleased  to 
express  unto  me  a  great  desire,  that  something 
of  this  matter  should  be  done,  answerable  indeed 
to  your  other  noble  and  worthy  courses  and  ac- 
tions; joining,  and  adding  unto  the  great  ser- 
Tiees  towards  his  majesty  (which  haye  in  small 
<compass  of  time  been  performed  by  your  lord- 
ship) other  great  desemngs,  both  of  the  church, 
and  commonwealth,  and  particulars :  so  as  the 
opinion  of  so  great  and  wise  a  man  doth  seem  to 
me  a  good  warrant,  both  of  the  possibility,  and 
worth  of  the  matter.  But  all  this  while,  I  assure 
myself,  I  cannot  be  mistaken  by  your  lordship, 
as  if  I  sought  an  offioe  or  employment  for  myself; 
for  no  man  knows  better  than  your  lordship,  that 
if  there  were  in  me  any  faculty  thereunto,  yet 
neither  my  course  of  life,  nor  profession  would 
permit  it  But  because  there  be  so  many  good 
painters,  both  for  hand  and  colours,  it  needeth 
but  encouragement  and  instructions  to  give  life 
unto  it.  So,  in  all  hambleness,  I  conelude  my 
presenting  unto  your  lordship  this  wish,  which 
if  it  perish,  it  is  but  a  loss  of  that  which  is  not. 
And  so  craving  pardon  that  I  have  taken  so  much 
time  from  your  lordship,  I  remain,  etc. 


BIR  FRANCIS  BACON  TO  THE  KINO,  ABOUT  THE 
PARDON  OP  THE  PARLIAMENT'S  SENTENCE. 

Most  gracious  and  drbao  SoTCRiieiT, 

Before  I  make  my  petition  to  your  majesty,  I 
make  .my  prayers  to  God  aboye,  ««pectore  ah 
imo,*'  that  if  I  have  held  any  thing  so  dear  as 
your  majesty's  senrioe,  (nay)  your  heart's  ease, 
and  your  honour,  I  may  be  repulsed  with  a  denial. 
But  if  that  hatii  been  the  principal  with  roe,  that 
God,  who  knoweth  my  heart,  would  more  your 
majesty's  royal  heart  to  take  eompassion  of  me, 
and  to  grant  my  desire. 

I  prostrate  myself  at  your  majesty's  feet;  I, 
your  ancient  servant,  now  sixty-four  years  old  in 
age,  and  three  years  and  five  months  old  in 
misery.    I  desire  not  from  your  majesty  means, 


nor  plaoe,  nor  employment;  but  only,  that  so 
long  a  time  of  expiation,  a  complete  and  total        ^ 
remission  of  the  sentence  of  the  Upper  House,         , 
to   the   end    that    blot   of   ignominy    may  be 
removed  from  me,  and  from  my  mmnory  wi^ 
posterity,  that  I  die  not  a  condemned  man,  but 
may  be  to  your  majesty,  as  I  am  to  God,  **nova 
creature.*'    Your  majesty  hath  pardoned  the  like        '^ 
to  Sir  John  Bennet,  between  whose  case  and  mine         j 
(not  being  partial  to  myself,  but  speaking  out  of 
the  general  opinion)  there  was  as  much  difference,         ^ 
I  wUl  not  say,  as  between  black  and  white,  but         ^ 
as  between  black  and  grey,  or  ash-coloured ;  look, 
therefore,  down  (dear  sovereign)  upon  me  also  in 
pity.    I  know  your  majesty's  heart  is  inscrutable         i 
for  goodness ;  and  my  Lord  of  Buckingham  was 
wont  to  tell  me,  you  were  the  best  natured  man         i 
in  the  world ;  and  it  is  God's  property,  that  those 
he  hath  loved,  he  loveth  to  the  end.    Let  your 
majesty's  grace,  in  this  my  desire,  stream  down 
upon  me,  and  let  it  be  out  of  the  fountain  and 
spring-head,  and  ««ex  mero  motu,"  that  living  or 
dying,  the  print  of  the  goodness  of  King  James 
may  be  in  my  heart,  and  his  praises  in  my  mouth. 
This  my  most  humble  request  granted,  may  make 
me  live  a  year  or  two  happily ;  and  denied,  will 
kill  me  quickly.    But  yet  the  last  thing  that  will 
die  in  me  will  be  the  heart  and  affection  of 
Your  ONJes^'s  most  humble  and 

true  devoted  servant, 

Fa.  St.  Alsan. 
Jnijr  ao,  idu. 


SIR  PRANCIS  BACON  TO  THE  KINO,  UPON  PRB- 
8ENTINO  HIS  DISCOURSE,  TOUOHINOTHB  PLAN- 
TATION OF  IRELAND. 

It  mat  pleasb  tour  most  excbllbnt  Majbstt, 
I  know  no  better  way  how  to  express  my  good 
wishes  of  a  new  year  to  your  majesty,  than  by 
this  little  book,  which  in  all  humbleness  I  send 
you.  The  style  is  a  style  of  business,  rather 
than  curious  or  elaborate,  and  herein  I  was  en- 
couraged by  my  experience  of  your  majesty's 
former  grace,  in  accepting  of  the  like  poor  field- 
fruits,  touching  the  union.  And  certainly  I  reckon 
this  action  as  a  second  brother  to  the  union,  for  I 
assure  myself,  that  England,  Scotland,  and  Ire- 
land, well  united,  is  such  a  trefoil  as  no  prince 
except  yourself  (who  are  the  worthiest)  weaxeth 
in  his  crovna,  ^  si  potentia  reducatur  in  aetum.** 
I  know  well  that  for  me  to  beat  my  brains  about 
these  things,  they  be  ^  majora  quain  pro  fortuna," 
but  yet  they  be  ^  minora  quam  pro  studio  et 
voluntate."  For  as  I  do  yet  bear  an  extreme  seal 
to  the  memory  of  my  old  mistress.  Queen  Elisa- 
beth, to  whom  I  was  rather  bound  for  her  trust 
than  for  her  favour;  so  I  must  acknowledge  my- 
self more  bound  to  your  majesty,  both  for  trust 
and  favour;  whereof  I  will  never  deceive  the 
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oney  as  I  can  neyer  deserre  the  other.  And  so, 
IB  aU  humbleness  kissing  your  majesty's  sacred 
hands,  I  lemt 


sot  FRANCIS  BACON  TO  THE  EARL  OF  SALISBURY, 
UPON  SENDING  HIM  ONE  OF  HIS  BOOKS  OF  AD. 
VANCEMBNT  OF  LEARNING. 

It  mat  plbasi  toub  good  Lordship, 

I  present  yoor  lordship  with  a  work  of  my 
▼aeajit  time,  which  if  it  had  been  more,  the  work 
had  been  better.  It  appertaineth  to  your  lordship 
(besides  my  particolar  respects)  in  some  propriety, 
in  regard  you  are  a  great  governor  in  a  province 
of  learning,  and  (that  which  is  more)  you  have 
added  to  your  place  affection  towards  learning, 
and  to  your  affection  judgment,  of  which  the  last 
I  could  be  content  were  (for  the  time)  less,  that 
you  might  the  lees  exquisitely  censure  that  which 
I  offer  to  you.  But  sure  I  am,  the  argument  is 
•good,  if  it  had  lighted  upon  a  good  author ;  but  I 
shall  content  myself  to  awake  better  spirits,  like 
a  beliringer  which  is  first  up,  to  call  others  to 
church.  So,  with  my  humble  desire  of  your 
loidahip's  good  acceptation,  I  remain 


THE  LORD  CHANOELLOR  BAOON  TO  THE  LORDS. 

It  mat  plbasc  your  Lordships, 

I  shall  humbly  crave  at  your  lordships'  hands 
a  benign  interpretation  of  that  which  I  shall  now 
write;  for  words  that  come  from  wasted  spirits, 
and  an  oppressed  mind,  are  more  safe  in  being 
deposited  in  a  noble  construction,  than  in  being 
circled  with  any  reserved  caution.  Having  made 
this  as  a  protection  to  all  which  I  shall  say,  I  will 
gu  OD,  but  with  a  very  strange  entrance,  (as  may 
seem  to  your  lordships  at  the  first;)  for  in  the 
midst  of  a  state  of  as  great  affliction  as  I  think 
a  moftal  man  can  endure,  (honour  being  above 
life,)  I  shall  begin  with  the  professing  gladness 
in  some  things. 

The  first  is,  that  hereafter  the  greatness  of  a 
jadge  or  magistrate  shall  be  no  sanctuary,  or 
protection  to  him  against  guiltiness;  which,  in 
few  words,  is  the  beginning  of  a  golden  world. 

Hie  next,  that  after  this  example,  it  is  like  that 
Judgnes  will  fiy  from  any  thing  in  the  likeness  of 
eormption,  (though  it  were  at  a  great  distance,)  as 
from  a  serpent ;  which  tendeth  to  the  purging  of  the 
coarts  of  justice,  and  reducing  them  to  their  true 
honour  and  splendour.  And  in  these  two  points, 
God  is  my  witness,  (though  it  be  my  fortune  to  be 
the  anvil,  upon  which  these  good  effects  are  beaten 
and  wrought,)  I  take  no  small  comfort  But  to 
pass  from  the  motions  of  my  heart,  whereof  God 
is  only  judge,  to  the  merits  of  ray  cause,  whereof 
your  lordships  are  only  judges,  under  God,  and 
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his  lieutenant,  I  do  understand,  there  hath  been 
expected  from  me,  heretofore,  some  justification, 
and  therefore  I  have  chosen  one  only  justification 
instead  of  all  others,  out  of  the  justification  of 
Job ;  for,  after  the  clear  submission  and  confes- 
sion which  I  shall  now  make  unto  your  lordships, 
I  hope  I  may  say,  and  justify  with  Job,  in  these 
words,  't  I  have  not  hid  my  sin,  as  did  Adam,  nor 
concealed  my  faults  in  my  bosom.*'  This  is  the  ^ 
only  justification  I  will  use :  it  resteth,  therefore, 
that,  without  fig-leaves,  I  do  ingenuously  confess 
and  acknowledge,  that  having  understood  the 
particulars  of  the  charge,  not  formally  from  the 
House,  but  enough  to 'inform  my  conscience  and 
memory,  I  find  matter  both  sufficient  and  full,  to 
move  me  to  desert  the  defence,  and  to  move  your 
lordships  to  condemn  and  censure  me.  Neither 
will  I  trouble  your  lordships  by  singling  out  parti- 
culars, which  I  think  may  fall  off:  »« Quid  te  ex- 
empta  juvat  spinis  do  mlllibus  unal"  Neither 
will  I  prompt  your  lordships  to  observe  upon  the 
proofs,  where  Uiey  come  not  home,  or  the  scruples 
touching  the  credit  of  the  witnesses :  Neither 
will  I  present  unto  yoilr  lordships,  how  far  a 
defence  might  in  divers  things  extenuate  the 
offence,  in  respect  of  the  time,  or  manner  of  the 
gift,  or  the  like  circumstances;  but  only  leave 
tiiese  things  to  spring  out  of  your  own  noble 
thoughts,  and  pbservations  of  the  evidence,  and 
examinations  themselves,  and  charitably  to  wind 
about  the  particulars  of  the  charge  here  and  there, 
as  God  shall  put  in  your  minds ;  and  so  submit 
myself  wholly  to  your  piety  and  grace. 

And  now  that  I  have  spoken  to  your  lordships 
as  judges,  I  shall  say  a  few  words  unto  you  as 
peers  and  prelates,  humbly  commending  my  cause 
te  your  noble  minds,  and  magnanimous  affections. 

Your  lordships  are  not  only  judges,  but  parlia- 
mentary judges;  you  have  a  farther  extent  of 
arbitrary  power  than  other  courts :  and  if  you  be 
not  tied  to  the  ordinary  course  of  courts  or  prece- 
dents, in  point  of  strictness  and  severity,  much 
more  in  points  of  mercy  and  mitigation.  And 
yet,  if  anything  I  should  move  might  be  contrary 
to  your  honourable  and  worthy  ends  to  introduce 
a  reformation,  I  should  not  seek  it,  but  herein  I 
beseech  your  lordships  to  give  me  leave  to  tell 
yon  a  story.  Titus  Manlius  took  his  son^s  life 
for  giving  battle  against  the  prohibition  of  his 
general.  Not  many  years  after,  the  like  severity 
was  pursued  by  Papirius  Cursur,  the  dictator, 
against  Quintus  Maxim  us,  who,  being  upon 
the  point  to  be  sentenced,  was,  by  the  interces- 
sion of  some  principal  persons  of  the  senate, 
spared ;  whereupon  Livy  maketh  this  grave  and 
gpracious  observation :  **  Neque  minus  firmata  * 
est  discipUna  militaris  periculo  Qainti  Maximi, 
quara  miserabili  snpplicio  Titi  Manlii."  The 
discipline  of  war  was  no  less  established  by  the 
questioning  only  of  Quintus  Maximus,  than  by 
the  punishment  of  Titus  Manlius.  And  the  same 
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reason  is  of  the  refonnation  of  justice,  for  Uie 
questioning  of  men  of  eminent  place  hath  the 
same  terror,  though  not  the  same  rigour  with  the 
punishment.  But  my  case  stayeth  not  there;  for 
my  humble  desire  is,  that  his  majesty  would  take 
the  seal  infb  his  hands,  which  is  a  great  downfall, 
and  may  serve,  I  hope,  in  itself,  for  an  expiation 
of  my  faults. 

Therefore,  if  mercy  and  mitigation  be  in  your 
'  lordships'  power,  and  do  no  ways  cross  your  ends, 
why  should  I  not  hope  of  your  favours  and  com- 
miserations I  Your  lordships  may  be  pleased  to 
behold  your  chief  pattern,  the  king  our  sovereign, 
a  king  of  incomparable  clemency,  and  whose 
heart  is  inscrutable  for  wisdom  and  goodness. 
You  well  remember,  that  there  sat  not  these  hun- 
dred years  before,  in  your  house,  a  prince  (and 
never  such  a  prince)  whose  presence  deserveth  to 
be  made  memorable  by  records  and  acts,  mixed 
of  mercy  and  justice.  Yourselves  are  either  no- 
bles, (and  compassion  ever  beateth  in  the  veins 
of  noble  blood,)  or  reverend  prelates,  who  are  the 
servants  of  him  that  would  not  break  the  bruised 
reed,  nor  quench  smoking  flax. 

You  all  sit  upon  a  high  stage,  and  therefore 
cannot  but  be  more  sensible  of  the  changes  of 
human  condition,  and  of  the  faU  of  any  from  high 
places.  Neither  will  your  lordships  forget  that 
there  are  "vitia  temporis,"  as  well  as  "vitia 
hominis,"  and  that  the  beginning  of  reformation, 
hath  a  contrary  power  to  the  pool  of  Betbseda,  for' 
that  had  strength  only  to  cure  him  that  first  cast 
in,  and  this  hath  strength  to  hurt  him  only  that  is 
first  cast  in ;  and  for  my  part,  I  wish  it  may  stay 
there,  and  go  no  fiaurther. 

Lastly,  I  assure  myself,  your  lordships  have  a 
noble  feeling  of  me,  as  a  member  of  your  own 
body ;  and  one  that,  in  this  very  session,  had  some 
taste  of  your  loving  afiections,  which  I  hope  was 
not  a  lightning  before  the  death  of  them,  but  rather 
a  spark  of  that  grace  which  now,  in  the  conclu- 
sion, will  more  appear.  And,  therefore,  my  hum- 
ble suit  to  your  lordships  is,  that  my  voluntary 
confession  may  be  my  sentence,  and  the  losa  of 
the  seal  my  punishment,  and  that  your  lordships 
will  spare  any  &rther  sentence,  but  recommend 
me  to  his  majesty's  grace  and  pardon  for  all  that 
is  past.*  And  so,  etc. 

Your  lordships',  etc 

Francis  St.  Alban,  Can. 


the  lord  chancellor  bacon  to  the  dtjke, 
My  very  good  Lord, 

My  Lord  of  Sufiblk's  cause  is  this  day  sen- 
tenced. My  lord,  and  his  lady,  fined  at  d830,000, 
with  imprisonment  in  the  Tower  at  their  own 
charges.  Bingley  at  dS2,000,  and  committed  to 
the  Fleet;  Sir  Edward  Coke  did  his  part,  I  have 
not  heard  him  do  better ;  and  began  with  a  fine  of 


a  dS  100,000.  But  the  judges  first,  and  most 
of  the  rest,  reduced  it  as  before.  I  do  not  dislike 
that  things  pass  moderately,  and,  all  things  con- 
sidered, it  is  not  amiss,  and  might  easily  have 
been  worse.  There  was  much  speaking  of  inter- 
ceding for  the  king's  mercy,  which  (in  my  opinion) 
was  not  so  proper  for  a  sentence :  I  said,  in  con- 
clusion, that  mercy  was  to  come  '« ex  mero  motu," 
and  so  left  it.  I  took  some  other  occasion  perti- 
nent to  do  the  king  honour,  by  showing  how 
happy  he  was  in  all  other  parts  Df  his  govern- 
ment, save  only  in  the  manage  of  his  treasure  by 
these  officers. 

I  have  sent  the  king  a  new  bill  for  Sussex,  for 
my  Lord  of  Nottingham's  certificate  was  true,  and 
I  told  the  judges  of  it  before,  but  they  neglected 
it.  I  conceive  the  first  man  (which  is  newly  set 
down)  is  the  fittest.  God  ever  preserve  and  keep 
you,  etc. 


SIR  FRANCIS  BACON  TO  THE  LORD  TREASURER  ' 
BUCKHTTRflT,  UPON  THE   SAUB    OCCASION    09 
SENDING    HIS     BOOK    OP    ADVANCEMENT    GP 
LEARNING. 

Mat  it  plbasi  tour  good  LosDsmp, 

I  have  finished  a  work  touching  tiie  advance- 
ment or  setting  forward  of  learning,  which  I  have 
dedicated  to  his  majesty,  the  most  learned  of>a 
sovereign,  or  temporal  prince,  \hat  time  hath 
known.  And  upon  reason  not  unlike,  I  humbly 
present  one  of  the  books  to  your  lordshipt  not  only 
as  a  chancellor  of  a  university,  hut  as  one  that 
was  excellentiy  bred  in  all  learning,  which  I  have 
ever  noted  to  shine  in  all  your  speeches  and  be- 
haviours. And  therefore  your  lordship  will  yield 
a  gracious  aspect  to  your  first  love,  and  take  plea- 
sure in  the  adorning  of  that  wherewith  yourself 
are  so  much  adorned.  And  so,  humbly  desiring 
your  favourable  acceptation  thereof,  with  signifi- 
cation of  my  humble  duty,  1 1 


A  LETTER  OF  THE  LIKE  AROUBfENT  TO  THE  LORD 
CHANCELLOR. 

Mat  it  pliase  tour  good  Lordship, 

I  humbly  present  your  lordship  with  a  work, 
wherein,  as  you  have  much  commandment  over 
the  author,  so  your  lordship  hath  also  great 
interest  in  the  argument.  For,  to  speak  without 
flattery,  few  have  like  use  of  learning,  or  like 
judgment  in  learning,  as  I  have  observed  in  your 
lordship.  And,  again,  your  lordship  hath  been  a 
great  planter  of  learning,  not  only  in  those  places 
in  the  church  which  have  been  in  your  own  gift, 
but  also  in  your  commendatory  vote,  no  man  hath 
more  constantiy  held,  ««detur  digniori;"  and, 
therefore,  both  your  lordship  is  beholden  to  learn- 
ing, and  learning  beholden  to  you.  Which 
maketh  me  presume,  with  good  assurance,  tiiat 
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yoor  lordship  will  aeoept  well  of  these  my 
hboors,  the  rather  because  your  lordship  in  pri- 
Tste  speech  ha&  often  begun  to  ine,  in  expressing 
your  admiration  of  his  majes^'s  learning,  to 
whom  I  haye  dedicated  this  work ;  and,  whose 
▼irtue  and  perfection  in  that  kind,  did  chiefly 
more  me  to  a  work  of  this  nature.  And,  so  widi 
ngnifieation  of  my  most  humble  duty  and  affee- 
tion  towards  your  lordship,  I  remain,  etc. 


tot  FEANdS  BAC(»f,  OP  THS  UKB  ABOUMBNT, 
TO  THE  EARL  OP  NORTHAMPTON,  WITH  RE- 
OIFBST  TO  PRESENT  THE  BOOK  TO  HIS  MA> 
JE8TT. 

It  MAT  PLBABC  TOUB  «00D  LoRDSHlP, 

Having  finished  a  work  touching  the  adranoe- 
■MBt  of  learning,  and  dedicated  the  same  to  his 
SMred  majesty,  whom  I  dare  aTouch  (if  the 
ncocds  of  time  err  not)  to  be  the  leamedest  king 
tiuit  hath  reigned ;  I  was  desirous  in  a  kind  of 
congmity,  to  present  it  by  the  leamedest  coun- 
seDor  in  this  kingdom,  to  the  end,  that  so  good 
an  aigunent,  lightening  upon  so  bad  an  author, 
mijght  receire  some  reparation  by  the  hands  into 
which,  and  by  which,  it  should  be  deUvered. 
Aad,  therefore,  I  make  it  my  humble  suit  to  your 
lordship  to  present  this  mean,  but  well  meant 
writing  to  his  majesty,  and  with  it  my  humble 
and  lealous  duty;  and  also  my  like  humble 
request  of  pardon,  if  I  have  too  often  taken  his 
name  in  vain,  not  only  in  the  dedication,  but  in 
the  Toucher  of  the  authority  of  his  speeches  and 
writings.    And  so  I  remain,  &c. 


SIR  FRANCIS  BACON,  HIS  LETTER  OP  REQUEST 
TO  DOCTOR  PLATPER,  TO  TRANSLATE  THE 
BOOK  OP  ADVANCEMENT  OP  LEARNING  INTO 
LATIN. 

Mr.  Doctor  Platprii, 

A  great  desire  will  take  a  small  occasion  to 
hope,  and  put  in  trial  that  which  is  desired.  It 
pleased  you  a  good  while  since«  to  express  unto 
me,  the  good  liking  which  you  conceive  of  my 
book,  of  the  Advancement  of  Learning,  and  that 
more  signifieantly  (as  it  seemed  to  me)  than  out 
of  eonrtesy,  or  civil  respect.  Myself,  as  I  then 
took  contentment  in  your  approbation  thereof,  so 
I  ahoald  esteem  and  acknowledge,  not  only  my 
eootentment  increased,  but  my  labours  advanced, 
if  I  might  obtain  your  help  in  that  nature  which 
I  desnrs*  Wherein,  before  I  set  down  in  plain 
terms  my  request  unto  you,  I  will  open  myself, 
what  it  was  which  I  chiefly  sought,  and  pro- 
pounded to  myself,  in  that  work,  that  you  may 
pevceive  that  which  I  now  desire  to  be  pursuant 
thereupon,  if  I  do  not  err.  (For  any  judgment 
that  a  man  maketh  of  his  own  doings,  had  need 
be  ^K>ken  virith  a  «*  Si  nunquam  fallit  imago.**)  I 
have  this  opinion,  that  if  I  had  sought  my  own 
coBmendation,  it  had  been  a  much  fitter  course 


for  me,  to  have  done  as  gardener^  use  to  do,  by 
taking  their  seeds  and  slips,  and  rearing  them 
first  into  plants,  and  so  uttering  them  in  pots, 
when  they  are  in  flower,  and  in  their  best  state. 
But,  forasmuch,  as  my  end  was  merit  of  the  state 
of  learning,  to  my  power,  and  not  glory ;  and, 
because  my  purpose  was  rather  to  excite  other 
men*s  wits,  than  to  magnify  my  own,  I  was 
desirous  to  prevent  the  uncertaSnness  of  my  own 
life  and  times,  by  uttering  rather  seeds  than 
plants ;  nay,  and  farther,  as  the  proverb  is,  by 
sowing  with  the  basket,  than  with  the  hand. 
Wherefore,  since  I  have  only  taken  upon  me  to 
ring  a  bell,  to  call  other  wits  together,  (which  is 
the  meanest  ofllce,)  it  cannot  but  be  consonant  to 
my  desire,  to  have  that  bell  heard  as  far  as  can 
be.  And,  since  that  they  are  but  sparks,  which 
can  work  but  upon  matter  prepared,  I  have  tiie 
more  reason  to  wish,  that  those  spvks  may  fly 
abroad,  that  they  may  the  better  find,  and.  light 
upon  those  minds  and  spirits  which  are  apt  to  be 
kindled.  And,  therefore,  the  privateness  of  the 
langruage  considered  wherein  it  is  written,  exclud- 
ing so  many  readers,  (as,  on  the  other  side,  the 
obscurity  of  the  argument,  in  many  parts  of  it, 
excludeth  many  others;)  I  must  account  it  a 
second  birth  of  that  work,  if  it  might  be  translated 
into  Latin,  without  manifest  loss  of  the  sense  and 
matter.  For  this  purpose,  I  could  not  represent 
to  myself  any  man,  into  whose  hands  I  do  more 
earnestly  desire  that  work  should  fall,  than  your- 
self; for,  by  that  I  have  heard  and  read,  I  know 
no  roan  a  greater  master  in  commanding  words 
to  serve  matter.  Nevertheless,  I  am  not  ignorant 
of  the  worth  of  your  labours,  whether  such  as 
your  place  and  profession  imposeth  on  you,  or 
such  as  your  own  virtue  may,  upon  your  volun- 
tary election,  take  In  hand.  But  I  can  lay  before 
you  no  other  persuasions,  than  either  the  work 
itself  may  affect  you  with,  or  the  honour  of  his 
majesty,  to  whom  it  is  dedicated,  or  your  parti- 
cular inclination  to  myself;  who,  as  I  never  took 
so  much  comfort  in  any  labours  of  my  own,  so  I 
shall  never  acknowledge  myself  more  obliged  in 
any  thing  to  the  labour  of  another,  than  in  that 
which  shall  assist  this.  Which  your  labour  if  I 
can,  by  my  place,  profession,  means,  friends, 
travail,  word,  deed,  requite  unto  you,  I  shall 
esteem  myself  so  straiUy  bound  thereunto,  as  I 
shall  be  ever  most  ready,  both  to  take  and  seek 
occasions  of  thankfulness.  And  so  leaving  it, 
nevertheless,  *<  Salva  amlcitia,**  (as  reason  is,)  to 
your  own  good  liking,  I  remain,  etc. 


SIR  PRANCIS  BACON,  TO  SIR  THOMAS  BODLEY, 
UPON  SENDING  HIM  HIS  BOOK  OP  THE  AD- 
VANCEMENT OP  LEARNING. 

Sir, 
1  think  no  man  may  more  truly  say  with  the 

psalm,  "  multum  incola  fuit  anima  mea."    For,  I 
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do  confess,  since  I  was  of  any  understanding,  my 
mind  hath,  in  effect,  been  absent  from  that  I  have 
done,  and  in  absence  errors  are  committed,  which 
I  do  willingly  acknowledge;  and  amongst  the 
rest,  this  great  one  that  led  the  rest;  that  know- 
ing myself  by  inward  calling  to  be  fitter  to  hold  a 
book,  than  to  play  a  part,  I  hafe  led  my  life  in 
ciyii  causes,  for  which  I  was  not  yery  fit  by 
nature,  and  more  unfit  by  the  preoccupation  of 
my  mind.  Therefore,  calling  myself  home,  I 
have  now  for  a  time  enjoyed  myself,  where  like- 
wise. I  desire  to  make  the  world  partaker;  my 
labours  (if  so  I  may  term  that  which  was  the 
comfort  of  my  other  labours)  I  have  dedicated  to 
the  king,  desirous,  if  there  be  any  good  in  them, 
it  may  be  as  fat  of  a  sacrifice  incensed  to  his 
honour ;  and  the  second  copy  I  have  sent  unto 
you,  not  only  in  good  affection,  but  in  a  kind  of 
congruity,  in  regard  of  your  great  and  rare  desert 
of  learning :  for  books  are  the  shrines  where  the 
saint  is,  or  is  believed  to  be.  And,  you  having 
built  an  ark,  to  save  learning  from  deluge,  deserve, 
in  propriety,  any  new  instrument  or  engine, 
whereby  learning  should  be  improved  or  advanced. 
So,  etc 


Snt  THOMAS  BODLET  TO  SIR  FRANCIS  BACON, 
OPON  ms  NEW  PHILOSOPHY. 

Sir, 

As  soon  as  the  term  was  ended,  supposing  your 
leisure  was  more  than  before,  I  was  coming  to 
thank  you  two  or  three  times,  rather  choosing  to 
do  it  by  word  than  letter;  but  I  was  still  disap- 
pointed of  my  purpose,  as  I  am  at  this  present 
upon  an  urgent  occasion,  which  doth  tie  me  fest 
to  Fulham,  and  hath  now  made  me  determine  to 
impart  my  mind  in  writing.  I  ^nk  you  know  I 
have  read  your  «*Cogitata  et  visa;"  which,  I 
protest,  I  have  done  with  great  desire,  reputing  it 
a  token  of  your  singular  love,  that  you  joined  me 
with  those  your  friends,  to  whom  you  would 
commend  the  first  perusal  of  your  diaught;  for 
which  I  pray  give  me  leave  to  say  but  this  unto 
you.  First,  that  if  the  depth  of  my  affection  to 
your  person  and  spirit,  to  your  works  and  your 
words,  and  to  all  your  ability,  Were  as  highly  to 
be  valued  as  your  affection  is  to  me,  it  might 
walk  with  your*s  arm  in  arm,  and  claim  your 
love  by  just  desert;  but  there  can  be  no  compa- 
rison, where  our  states  are  so  uneven,  and  our 
means  to  demonstrate  our  affections,  so  indiffer- 
ent ;  insomuch  as,  for  mine  own,  I  must  leave  it 
to  be  prized  in  the  nature  that  it  is;  and  you 
shall  evermore  find  it  most  addicted  to  your  worth. 
As  touching  the  subject  of  your  book,  you  have 
set  afoot  so  many  noble  speculations,  as  I  cannot 
choose  but  wonder  and  I  shall  wonder  at  it  ever, 
Uiat  your  expense  of  time  considered  in  your 
public  profession,  which  hath  in  a  manner  no 


acquaintance  wi^  scholarship  or  learning,  yon 
should  have  culled  forth  the  quintessence,  and 
sucked  up  the  sap  of  the  chiefest  kind  of  learn- 
ing. For,  howsowever,  in  some  points,  yon  do 
vary  altogether  from  that  which  is  and  hath  been 
ever  the  received  doctrine  of  our  schools,  and 
was  always  by  the  wisest  (as  still  they  have  been 
deemed)  of  all  nations  and  ages,  adjudged  the 
truest;  yet  it  is  apparent,  in  those  very  poihts,  in 
all  your  proposals  aiMi  plots  in  that  book,  you 
show  yourself  a  master  workman.  For  myself^ 
I  must  confess,  and  I  speak  it  ingenud,  that  for 
the  matter  of  learning,  I  am  not  worthy  to  be 
reckoned  in  the  number  of  smatterers;  and  yet, 
because  it  may  seem  that  being  willing  to  com- 
municate your  treatise  with  your  fnends,  you  are 
likewise  willing  to  listen  to  whatsoever  I  or 
others  can  except  against  it ;  I  must  deliver  unto 
you,  for  my  private  opinion,  that  I  am  one  of  the 
crew,  that  say  there  is,  and  we  profess  a  greater 
holdfast  of  certainty  in  your  sciences,  than  yoa 
by  your  discourse  will  seem  to  acknowledge : 
for  where,  at  first,  you  do  object  the  ill  success 
and  errors  of  practitioners  of  physic,  you  know 
as  well,  they  do  proceed  of  the  patient's  unnili- 
ness,  for  not  one  of  a  hundred  doth  obey  his 
physician  in  their  own  indisposition ;  for  few  are 
able  in  that  kind  to  explicate  themselves ;  or  by 
reason  their  diseases  are  by  nature  incurable, 
which  is  incident,  you  know,  to  many  sort  of 
maladies ;  or  for  some  other  hidden  cause,  which 
cannot  be  discovered  by  course  of  conjecture; 
howbeit,  I  am  full  of  this  belief,  that  as  physic 
is  ministered  now-a-days  by  physicians,  it  is 
much  ascribed  to  their  negligence  or  ignorance, 
or  other  touch  of  imperfection,  that  they  speed  no 
better  in  their  practice :  for  few  are  found,  of 
that  profession,  so  well  instructed  in  their  art,  as 
they  might  by  the  precepts  which  their  art  doth 
afford ;  which,  though  it  be  defective  in  regard  of 
such  perfection,  yet  for  certain  it  doth  flourish 
with  admirable  remedies,  such  as  tract  of  time 
hath  taught  by  experimental  effects,  and  are  the 
open  highway  to  that  knowledge  that  yon  re- 
commend. As  for  alchemy,  and  magic,  some 
conclusions  they  have  that  are  worthy  the  pre- 
serving: but  all  their  skill  is  so  accompanied 
with  subtilties  and  guiles,  as  both  the  crafts  and 
the  crafts-masters  are  not  only  despised,  but  named 
with  derision.  Whereupon  to  make  good  your 
principal  assertion,  methinks  you  should  have 
drawn  the  most  of  your  examples  from  that 
which  is  taught  in  the  liberal  sciences,  not  by 
picking  out  cases  that  happen  very  seldom,  and 
may,  by  all  confession,  be  subject  to  reproof,  but 
by  controlling  the  generals,  and  grounds,  and 
eminent  positions  and  aphorisms,  which  the 
greatest  artists  and  philosophers  have  from  time 
to  time  defended ;  for  it  goeth  for  current  among 
all  men  of  learning,  that  those  kinds  of  arts 
which  clerks  in  times  past  did  term  Quadrivials, 
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confirm  their  propoaitioiis  by  infallible  demon- 
stntions.  And  likewise  in  Trivials,  such  les- 
sons and  directions  are  delivered  unto  ns,  as  will 
effect  very  near,  or  as  much  altogether,  as  every 
fiicolty  doth  promise.  Now,  in  case  we  should 
concur  to  do  as  you  advise,  which  is,  to  renounce 
our  common  notions,  and  cancel  all  our  theorems, 
axioms,  rules,  and  tenets,  and  so  to  come  babes 
Mad  regnum  nature,"  as  we  are  willed  by  scrip- 
tures to  come  ««ad  regnunteccelorum."  There  is 
nothing  more  certain,  in  my  understanding,  than 
that  it  would  instantly  bring  us  to  barbarism, 
and,  after  many  thousand  years,  leave  us  more 
unprovided  of  theorical  furniture,  than  we  are  at 
this  present:  For  that  were  indeed  to  become 
MlVbula  rasa,*'  when  we  shall  leave  no  impres- 
sion of  any  former  principles,  but  be  driven  to 
begin  the  worid  again,  to  travel  by  trials  of 
Mlions  and  sense,  (which  are  your  proofs  by 
particulars,)  what  to  place  in  "  intellectu"  for  our 
general  conceptions,  it  being  a  maxim  of  all 
men's  approving;  ^in  intellectu  nihil  esse  quod 
non  prins  fuit  in  sensu."  And  so  in  appearance 
it  would  be£Bdl  us,  that  till  Plato's  year  be  come 
about,  our  insight  in  learning  would  be  of  less 
reckoning  than  now  it  is  accounted.  As  for  that 
which  yon  inculcate,  of  a  knowledge  more 
excellent  than  now  is  among  us,  which  expe- 
rience might  produce,  if  we  would  but  essay  to 
extract  it  out  of  nature  by  particular  probations, 
it  is  no  more  upon  the  matter,  but  to  incite  us 
unto  that  which,  without  instigation,  by  a  natu- 
ral instinct  men  will  practise  themselves ;  for  it 
cannot  in  reason  be  otherwise  thought,  but  that 
there  are  infinite,  in  all  parts  of  the  world,  (for 
we  may  not  in  this  case  confine  our  cogitations 
wiAiin  the  bounds  of  Europe,)  which  embrace  the 
oooiae  which  you  purpose,  with  all  diligence 
and  eaie,  that  any  ability  can  perform.  For 
9werj  man  is  bom  with  an  appetite  of  knowledge, 
wherewith  he  cannot  be  glutted,  but  still,  as  in  a 
dropsy,  thirst  after  more.  But  yet,  why  men 
ahcNild  so  hearken  to  and  such  persuasions,  ss 
whoUy  to  abolish  those  settled  opinions,  and 
genenl  theorems,  to  which  they  have  attained  by 
their  own  and  their  ancestors'  experience,  I  see 
nothing  alleged  to  induce  me  to  think  it.  More- 
over, I  may  speak,  as  I  suppose,  with  good  pro- 
bability, tlNLt  if  we  should  make  a  mental  survey, 
what  is  like  to  be  effected  all  the  world  over; 
those  ^^^  or  six  inventions  which  you  have 
•elected,  and  imagined  to  be  but  of  modem 
standing,  would  make  but  a  slender  show  among 
so  many  hundreds  of  all  kinds  of  natures,  which 
are  daily  brought  to  light  by  the  enforcement  of 
wit  or  casual  events,  and  may  be  compared,  or 
partly  preferred,  above  those  that  you  have 
named.  But  were  it  so  here,  that  all  were  ad- 
■itted  that  you  can  require,  for  the  augmentation 
of  our  knowledge,  and  that  all  our  theorems  and 
fownl  positions  were  utteriy  extinguished  with 


a  new  substitution  of  others  in  their  places,  what 
hope  may  we  have  of  any  benefit  of  learning  by 
this  alteration  1  assuredly,  as  soon  as  the  new 
are  brought  ad  ax/i^v  by  the  inventors  and  their 
followers,  by  an  interchangeable  course  of 
natural  things,  they  will  fall  by  degrees  in 
oblivion  to  be  buried,  and  so  in  continuance  to 
perish  outright;  and.  that  perchance  upon  the 
like  to  your  present  pretences,  by  proposal  of 
some  means  to  advance  all  our  knowledge  to  a 
higher  pitch  of  perfectness ;  for  still  the  same 
defects  that  antiquity  fpund,  will  reside  in  man- 
kind, and  therefore  other  issues  of  their  actions, 
devices,  and  studies,  are  not  to  be  expected  than 
is  apparent,  by  records,  were  in  former  times 
observed.  I  remember  here  a  note  which  Pater- 
culus  made  of  the  incomparable  wits  of  tiie 
Grecians  and  Romans,  in  their  flourishing  state ; 
that  there  might  be  this  reason  of  their  notable 
downfall,  in  their  issue  that  came  after,  because 
by  nature,  *^Quod  summo  studio  petitum  est, 
ascendit  in  summum,  difficilisque  in  perfecto  mora 
est;"  insomuch  that  men  perceiving  that  they 
could  not  go  farther,  being  come  to  the  stop,  they 
tumed  back  again  of  their  own  accord,  forsaking 
those  studies  that  are  most  in  request,  and  be- 
taking themselves  to  new  endeavours,  as  if  the 
thing  they  sought  had  been  by  prevention  fore- 
prized  by  others.  So  it  fared  in  particular  with 
the  eloquence  of  that  age,  that  when  their  suc- 
cessors found  that  hardly  they  could  equal,  by^ 
no  means  excel  their  predecessors,  they  began  to 
neglect  the  study  thereof,  and  speak  for  many 
hundred  years  in  a  rastical  manner,  till  this  later 
resolution  brought  the  wheel  about  again*  by 
inflaming  gallant  spirits  to  give  the  onset  a  fresh, 
with  straining  and  striving  to  climb  unto  the  top 
and  height  of  perfection,  not  in  that  gift  alone, 
but  in  every  o^er  skill  in  any  part  of  learning. 
For  I  do  not  hold  it  any  erroneous  conceit  to 
think  of  every  science,  that  as  now  they  are  pro* 
fessed,  so  they  have  been  before  in  all  precedent 
ages,  though  not  alike  in  all  places,  nor  at  all 
times  alike  in  one  and  the  same ;  but  according 
to  the  changes  and  turning  of  times  with  a  more 
exact  and  plain,  or  with  a  more  rade  and  obscure 
kind  of  teaching. 

And  if  the  question  should  be  asked,  what 
proof  I  have  of  it ;  I  have  the  doctrine  of  Aris- 
totle, and  of  the  deepest  learned  clerks,  of  whom 
we  have  any  means  to  take  any  notice ;  that  as 
there  is  of  other  things,  so  there  is  of  sciences, 
*«  ortus  et  interitus :"  which  Is  also  the  meaning 
(if  I  should  expound  it)  of  <*  nihil  novum  sub 
sole,"  aiid  is  as  well  to  be  applied  «<  ad  fiM^ta,"  as 
<•  ad  dicta ;  ut  nihil  neque  dictum  neque  faotum, 
quod  non  est  dictum  aut  factum  prius."  I  have 
farther  for  my  warrant,  that  famous  complaint  of 
Solomon  to  his  son,  against  the  infinite  making 
of  books  in  his  time,  of  which,  in  all  congraity, 
great  part  were  of  observations  and  instructions 
c3 
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in  all  kind  of  litentore«  and  of  those  there  is  not 
now  so  much  as  one  pamphlet  (only  some  parcels 
of  the  Bible  excepted^  remaining  to  posterity. 
As  then  there  was  not  m  like  manner  to  be  found 

^  any  footing  of  millions  of  authors  that  were  long 
before  Solomon,  and  yet  we  must  give  credit  to 
that  which  he  affirmed ;  that  whatsoever  was  then 
or  before,  it  could  never  be  truly  pronounced  of 
it,  (*  Behold,  this  is  new."  'Whereupon  I  must 
for  my  final  conclusion  infer,  seeing  all  the  en- 
deavours, study,  and  knowledge  of  mankind,  in 
whatsoever  art  or  science,  have  ever  been  the 
same  as  they  are  at  this  present,  though  full  of 
mutabilities,  according  to  the  changes  and  acci- 
dental occasions  of  ages  and  countries,  and  clerks' 
dispositions ;  which  can  never  but  be  subject  to 
intention  and  remission,  both  in  their  deviees  and 
practices  of  their  knowledge.  If  now  we  should 
accord  in  opinion  with  you;  first,  to  condemn 
our  present  knowledge  of  doubt  and  incertitude 
(which  you  confer  but  by  averment)  without 
other  force  of  argument,  and  then  to  disclaim  all 
our  axioms  and  maxims,  and  general  assertions 
that  are  left  by  tradition  from  our  elders  to  us ; 
which,  (for  so  it  is  to  be  pretended)  have  passed 

*  all  probations  of  the  sharpest  wits  that  ever  were 
Abecedarii,  by  the  frequent  spelling  of  particulars, 
to  come  to  the  notice  of  new  generals,  and  so 
afresh  to  create  new  principles  of  sciences,  the 
end  of  all  would  be,  that  when  we  should  be  dis- 
possessed of  the  learning  which  we  have,  all  our 
consequent  travail  will  but  help  us  in  a  circle,  to 
conduct  us  to  the  place  from  whence  we  set  for- 
wards, and  bring  us  to  the  happiness  to  be 
restored  **  in  integrum,"  which  will  require  as 
many  ages  as  have  marched  before  us,  to  be  per- 
fectly achieved.  And  this  I  write,  with  no  dis- 
like of  increasing  our  knowledge  with  new-found 
devices,  (which  is  undoubtedly  a  practice  of 
high  commendation)  in  regard  of  the  benefit  they 
will  yield  for  the  present,  that  the  world  hath 
ever  been,  and  will  forever  continue,  very  full  of 
such  devisers;  whose  industry  that  way  hath 
been  very  obstinate  and  eminent,  and  hath  pro- 
duced strange  effects,  above  the  reach  and  the 
hope  of  men's  common  capacities ;  and  yet  our 
notions  and  theorems  have  always  kept  in  grace 
hoth  with  them,  and  with  the  rarest  that  ever 
were  named  among  the  learned. 

By  this  you  see  to  what  boldness  I  am  brought 
by  your  kindness ;  that  (if  I  seem  to  be  too  saucy 
in  this  contradiction)  it  is  the  opinion  that  I  hold 
of  your  noble  disposition,  and  of  the  freedom  in 
these  cases,  that  you  will  afford  your  special 
friend,  that  hath  induced  me  to  it.  And  although 
I  myself,  like  a  carrier's  horse,  cannot  baulk  the 
beaten  way,  in  which  I  have  been  trained,  yet 
since  it  is  my  censure  of  your  Cogitata  that  I 
must  tell  you,  to  be  plain,  you  have  very  much 
wronged  yourself  and  the  world,  to  smother  such 
a  treasure  so  long  in  your  coffer:  for  though  I 


stand  well  assured  (for  the  tenor  and  subject  of 
your  main  discourse)  you  are  not  able  to  impanel 
a  jury  in  any  university  that  will  give  up  a  ver- 
dict to  acquit  you  of  error ;  yet  it  cannot  be  gain- 
said, that  all  your  treatise  over  doth  abound  with 
choice  conceit  of  the  present  state  of  learnings, 
and  with  so  worthy  contemplations  of  the  means 
to  procure  it,  as  may  persuade  with  any  student 
to  look  more  narrowly  to  his  business,  not  only 
by  aspiring  to  the  greatest  perfection,  of  th^ 
which  is  now-a-days  divulged  in  the  sciences, 
but  by  diving  yet  deeper,  as  it  were,  into  the 
bowels  and  secrets  of  nature,  and  by  enforcing  of 
the  powers  of  his  judgment  and  wit  to  learn  of 
St.  Paul,  *(Consectari  meliora  dona:"  which 
course,  would  to  God  (to  whisper  so  much  into 
your  ear)  yon  had  followed  at  the  first,  when 
you  fell  to  the  study  of  such  a  study  as  was  not 
worthy  such  a  student.  Nevertheless,  being  so 
as  it  is,  that  you  are  therein  settled,  and  your 
country  soundly  served;  I  cannot  but  wish  with 
all  my  heart,  as  I  do  very  often,  that  you  may 
gain  a  fit  reward  to  the  full  of  your  deserts,  which 
I  hope  will  come  with  heaps  of  happiness  and 
honour. 

Yours  to  be  used,  and  commanded, 

Tbo.  B<»>lit. 
From  FoIhuB,  Feb.  10,  1007. 

Sm,— One  kind  of  boldness  doth  draw  on 
another ;  insomuch  as  me^nks  I  shonld  offend 
to  signify,  that  before  the  transcript  of  your  book 
be  fitted  for  the  press,  it  will  be  requisite  for  yon 
to  cast  a  censor's  eye  upon  the  style  and  the  elo- 
cution ;  which,  in  the  framing  of  some  periods, 
and  in  divers  words  and  phrases,  will  hardly  go 
for  current,  if  the  copy  brought  to  me  be  just  the 
same  that  you  would  publish. 

Tho.  Bodlkt. 


SIR  FRANCIS  BACON  TO  THE  BISHOP  OF  ELY.  UPON 
SENDING  HIS  WRITING  INTITULED,  COGITATA 
ET  VISA. 

My  very  good  Lord, 

Now,  your  lordship  hath  been  so  long  in  the 
church  and  the  palace,  disputing  between  kings 
and  popes,  methinks  you  should  take  pleasure  to 
look  into  the  field,  and  refresh  your  mind  with 
some  matter  of  philosophy ;  though  that  science 
be  now,  through  age,  waxed  a  child  again,  and 
left  to  boys  and  young  men.  And  because  you 
are  wont  to  make  me  believe  you  took  liking  to 
my  writings,  I  send  you  some  of  this  vacation 
fruits,  and  thus  much  more  for  my  mind  and  pur- 
pose. *^I  hasten  not  to  publish,  perishing  I 
would  prevenu'*  And  I  am  forced  to  respect  as 
well  my  times,  as  the  matter;  for  with  me  it  is 
thus,  and  I  think  with  all  men,  in  my  case :  if  I 
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bind  mytelf  to  «ii  argument,  it  loadeth  my  mind ; 
bot  if  I  rid  my  mind  of  the  present  Cogitation,  it 
k  rather  a  recreation :  this  hath  pnt  me  into  these 
miseellanies,  ^hich  I  purpose  to  suppress,  if  God 
gtre  me  leave  to  write  a  just  and  perfect  volume 
of  philosophy,  which  I  go  on  with,  though  slowly. 
1  send  not  your  lordship  too  much,  lest  it  may 
glut  yon.  Now,  let  me  tell  you  what  my  desire 
is.  If  your  lordship  be  so  good  now  as  when 
you  were  the  good  Dean  of  Westminster,  my 
request  to  you  is,  that  not  by  pricks,  but  by  notes, 
you  would  mark  unto  me  whatsoever  shall  seem 
unto  you  either  not  current  in  the  style,  or  harsh 
to  credit  and  opinion,  or  inconvenient  for  the  per- 
son of  the  writer,  for  no  man  can  be  judge  and 
party ;  and  when  our  minds  judge  by  reflection 
on  ouraelves,  they  are  more  subject  to  error*  And 
tiioagh,  for  the  matter  itself,  my  judgment  be  in 
8ome  things  fixed,  and  not  accessible  by  any 
man^fl  judpnent  that  goeth  not  my  way,  yet  even 
in  ^oee  things  the  admonition  of  a  friend  may 
make  me  express  myself  diversely.  I  would  have 
come  to  your  lordship,  but  that  I  am  hastening  to 
my  hoase  in  the  country,  and  so  I  commend  your 
loidsfaip  to  God's  goodness. 


OR  FEANCIS    BACON  TO  BIR  THOMAS  BODLET, 
AFnCR  HE  HAD  IMPARTED  TO  HIM  A  WRITING 

nmruLSD,  -cogitata  et  visa." 
Sib, 

.  In  respect  of  my  going  down  to  my  house  in 
Ihe  country,  I  shidl  have  miss  of  my  papers, 
which,  I  pray  you,  therefore,  return  unto  me. 
Ton  are,  I  bear  you  witness,  slothfal,  and  you 
help  me  nothing ;  so  as  I  am  half  in  conceit  that 
yoQ  affect  not  the  argument ;  for  myself,  I  know 
well  you  love  and  affect.  I  can  say  no  more  to 
yoo,  but, «'  non  canimus  surdis,  respondent  omnia 
silve.*^  If  you  be  not  of  the  lodgings  chalked 
up,  (whereof  I  speak  in  my  preface,)  I  am  bot  to 
pass  by  your  door.  But  if  I  had  you  but  a  fortr 
night  at  Gorhambury,  I  would  make  you  tell  me 
another  tale,  or  else  I  would  add  a  cogitation 
against  libraries,  and  be  revenged  on  you  that 
way :  I  pray  you  send  me  some  good  news  of  Sir 
Thomas  Smith,  and  commend  me  very  kindly  to 
him.    So  I  rest. 


(as  for  any  impediment  it  might  be  to  the  applause 
and  celebrity  of  my  work,  it  moveth  me  not)  but 
as  it  may  hinder  the  fruit  and  good  which  may 
come  of  a  quiet  and  calm  passage  to  the  good 
port  to  which  it  is  bound,  I  hold  it  a  just  respect, 
so  as  to  fetch  a  fair  wind  I  go  not  too  far  about. 
But  troth  is,  I  shall  have  no  occasion  to  meet 
them  in  the  way,  except  it  be,  as  they  will  needs 
confederate  themselves  with  Aristotle,  who,  you 
know,  is  intemperately  magnified  with  the  school- 
men, and  is  also  allied  (as  I  take  it)  to  the  Jesuits 
by  Faber,  who  was  a  companion  of  Loyola,  and 
a  great  Aristotelian.  I  send  you  at  this  time,  the 
only  part  which  hath  any  harshness,  and  yet  I 
framed  to  myself  an  opinion,  that  whosoever 
allowed  well  of  tliat  preface,  which  you  so  much 
commend,  will  not  dislike,  or  at  least  ought  not 
to  dislike,  this  other  speech  of  preparation ;  for  it  is 
written  out  of  the  same  spirit,  and  out  of  the  same 
necessity.  Nay,  it  doth  more  fully  lay  open,  that 
the  question  between  me  and  the  ancients  is  not 
of  the  virtue  of  the  race,  but  of  the  rightness  of 
the  way.  And,  to  speak  truth,  it  is  to  the  other 
but  as  Palma  to  Pagnus,  part  of  the  same  thing, 
more  large.  You  conceive  aright,  that  in  this, 
and  the  other,  you  have  commission  to  impart  and 
communicate  them  to  others,  according  to  yoor 
discretion ;  other  matters  I  write  not  of.  Myself 
am  like  the  miller  of  Huntingdon,  that  was  wont 
to  pray  for  peace  among  the  willows ;  for,  while 
the  winds  blew  the  wind-mills  wrought,  and  the 
water-mill  was  less  customed.  So  I  see  that 
controversies  of  religbn  mast  hinder  the  advance- 
ment  of  sciences.  Let  me  conclnde  with  my 
perpetual  wish  towards  yourself,  that  the  appro-  ' 
bation  of  yourself  by  your  own  discreet  and  tem- 
perate carriage,  may  restore  you  to  your  country, 
and  your  friends  to  your  society.  And  so  I  com* 
mend  you  to  God*s  goodness. 
Gray't  Inn,  Uiii  lOth  ef  October,  1609L 


SIR  FRANCIS  BACON  TO  MR.   MATTHEW,  UPON 
•ENDING  HIM  PART  OF  INSTAURATIO  MAGNA. 

Mb.  Matthew, 

I  plainly  perceive  by  your  affectionate  writing 
touching  my  work,  that  one  and  the  same  thing 
sffecteth  us  both,  which  is  the  good  end  to  which 
it  is  dedicated :  for  as  to  any  ability  of  mine,  it 
tannot  merit  that  degree  of  approbation.  For 
yovr  caution  for  church  men,  and  church  matters. 


SIR  FRANCIS  BACON  TO  MR.  MATTHEW,  TOUCH- 
ING INSTAURATIO  MAGNA. 

Mr.  Matthew,  I  heartily  thank  you  for  your 
letter  of  the  10th  of  February,  and  I  am  glad  to 
receive  from  you  matter  both  of  encouragement 
and  advertisement,  touching  my  writings.  For 
my  part,  I  do  wish  that,  since  Uiere  is  almost  no 
*<  lumen  siccum'*  in  the  world,  but  all  «(madidam, 
maceratum,'*  infused  in  the  affections,  and  bloods, 
or  humours,  that  these  things  of  mine  had  those 
separations  that  might  make  them  more  accepta- 
ble ;  so  that  they  claim  not  so  much  acquaintanoe 
of  the  present  times,  as  they  be  thereby  the  less 
like  to  last.  And  to  show  you  that  I  have  some 
purpose  to  new  mould  them,  I  send  you  a  leaf  or 
two  of  the  preface,  carrying  some  figure  of  the 
whole  work ;  wherein  I  purpose  to  take  that  whioh 
is  real  and  effectual  of  both  writings,  and  qhiefly 
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to  add  pledge,  if  not  pa3nnent  to  my  promise.  I 
send  you,  also,  a  memorial  of  Queen  Elizabeth, 
to  requite  your  Eulogry  of  the  late  Duke  of  Flo- 
rence's felicity.  Of  this,  when  you  were  here,  I 
showed  you  some  model,  thoagh,  at  that  time, 
'methought  you  were  as  willing  to  hear  Julius 
Cesar  as  Queen  Elizabeth  commended.  But  this 
which  I  send  is  more  full,  and  hath  more  of  the 
narrative ;  and  farther  hath  one  part  that  I  think 
will  not  be  disagreeable,  either  to  you,  or  that 
place,  being  the  true  tracts  of  her  proceeding 
towards  the  Catholics,  which  are  infinitely  mis- 
taken. And  though  I  do  not  imagine  they  will 
pass  allowance  there,  yet  they  will  gain  upon  ex- 
cuse. I  find  Mr.  Lezure  to  use  you  well,  (I  mean 
his  tongue,  of  you,)  which  shows  you  either 
honest  or  wise.  But  this  I  speak  merely ;  for,  in 
good  faith,  I  conceive  hope,  that  you  will  so 
govern  yourself,  as  we  may  take  yon  as  assuredly 
fbr  a  good  subject,  and  patriot,  as  you  take  your- 
self for  a  good  Christian ;  and  so  we  may  enjoy 
your  company,  and  you  your  conscience,  if  it  may 
no  otherwise  be.  For  my  part,  assure  yourself 
that,  as  we  say  in  the  law, «« mutatis  mutandis,'' 
my  love  and  good  wishes  to  you  are  diminished. 
And  so  I  remain. 


SIR  FRANCIS  BACON  TO  THE  KING,  TOUCHING 
THE  BOUCITOR'S  PLACE. 

How  honestly  ready  I  have  been,  most  gracious 
•orereign,  to  do  your  majesty  humble  service  to 
the  best  of  my  power,  and  in  a  manner  beyond 
my  power,  (as  I  now  stand,)  I  am  not  so  unfor- 
tunate but  your  majesty  knoweth.  For,  both  in 
the  commission  of  union,  (the  labour  whereof,  for 
men  of  my  profession,  rested  most  upon  ray  hand,) 
and  this  last  parliament  in  the  bill  of  the  subsidy, 

Sboth  body  and  preamble,)  in  the  bill  of  attain- 
iers  of  Tresham,  and  the  rest,  in  the  matter  of 
purveyance,  in  the  ecclesiastical  petitions,  in  the 
grievances,  and  the  like;  as  I  was  ever  careful 

iand  not  without  good  success)  sometimes  to  put 
OTward  that  which  was  good,  sometimes  to  keep 
back  that  which  was  not  so  good ;  so  your  majesty 
was  pleased  to  accept  kindly  of  my  services,  and 
to  say  to  me,  such  conflicts  were  the  wars  of  peace, 
and  such  victories,  the  victories  of  peace ;  and, 
therefore,  such  servants  that  obtained  them  were, 
by  kings  that  reign  in  peace,  no  less  to  be  esteemed 
than  services  of  commanders  in  the  wars.  In  all 
which,  nevertheless,  I  can  challenge  to  myself  no 
sufficiency,  but  that  I  was  diligent  and  reasonably 
happy  to  execute  those  directions  which  I  received 
eitiier  immediately  from  your  royal  mouth,  or  from 
my  Lord  of  Salisbury ;  at  which  time  it  pleased 
your  majesty  to  promise  and  assure  me,  that  upon 
the  remove  of  the  then  attorney,  I  should  not  be 
forgotten,  but  brought  into  ordinary  place.  And 
this  was  after  confirmed  to  me  by  many  of  my 


lords,  and  towards  the  end  of  the  last  term,  th» 
manner,  also,  in  particular,  was  spoken  of;  that  is, 
that  Mr.  Solicitor  should  be  made  your  majesty's 
sergeant,  and  I  solicitor,  for  so  it  was  thought 
best,  to  sort  with  both  our  gifts  and  faculties,  for 
the  good  of  your  service.  And  of  this  resolution 
both  court  and  country  took  knowledge.  Neither 
was  this  any  invention  or  project  of  mine  own* 
but  moved  from  my  lords ;  and  I  think,  first,  firom 
my  lord  chancellor.  Whereupon  resting,  your 
majesty  well  knoweth,  I  never  opened  my  month 
for  the  greater  place,  though  I  am  sure  I  had  two 
circumstances,  that  Mr.  Attorney  now  is,  conld 
not  allege.  The  one,  nine  years*  service  of  the 
crown ;  the  other,  being  cousin-german  to  the  Lord  • 
of  Salisbury,  whom  your  majesty  seemeth  and 
trusteth  so  much.  But  for  less  place,  I  conceived, . 
it  was  meant  me.  But  after  that  Mr.  Attorney 
Hubbert  was  placed,  I  heard  no  more  of  my  pre- 
ferment, but  it  seemed  to  be  at  a  stop,  to  my  great . 
disgrace  and  discouragement.  For,  (gracious 
sovereign,)  if  still  when  the  waters  are  stirred, 
another  shall  be  put  before  me,  your  majesty  had 
need  work  a  miracle,  or  else  I  shall  be  still  a  lame 
man  to  do  your  majesty  service.  And,  therefore, 
my  most  humble  suit  to  your  majesty  is,  that  this 
which  seemed  to  me  was  intended,  may  speedily 
be  performed.  And  I  hope  my  former  service 
shall  be  but  beginnings  to  better,  when  1  am  better 
strengthebed.  For  sure  I  am,  no  man's  heart  is 
fuller  (I  say  not  but  many  have  greater  hearts, 
but  I  say,  not  fuller)  of  love  and  duty  towards 
your  majesty,  and  your  children,  as  I  hope  time 
will  manifest  against  envy  and  detraction,  if  any 
be.  To  conclude,  I  most  humbly  crave  pardon 
for  my  boldness,  and  rest 


SIR  FRANCIS  BACON  TO  THE  KINO,  fflS  SUIT  TO 
SUCCEED  IN  THE  ATTORNEY'S  PLACE. 

It  may  plbase  your  Majesty, 

Your  great  and  princely  favours  towards  me  in 
advancing  me  to  place,  and  that  which  is  to  me 
of  no  less  comfort,  your  majesty's  benign  and 
gracious  acceptation  from  time  to  ti^ie  of  my  poor 
services,  much  above  the  merit  and  value  of  them, 
hath  almost  brought  n\e  to  an  opinion,  that  I  may 
sooner  perchance  be  wanting  to  myself  in  not 
asking,  than  find  your  majesty's  goodness  want- 
ing to  me,  in  any  my  reasonable  and  modest 
desires.  And,  therefore,  perceif  ing  how  at  this 
time  preferments  of  law  fly  about  my  ears,  to  some 
above  me,  and  to  some  below  me,  I  did  conceive 
your  majesty  may  think  it  rather  a  kind  of  dulness, 
or  want  of  faith,  than  modesty,  if  I  should  not 
come  with  my  pitcher  to  Jacob*s  Well,  as  others 
do.  Wherein  I  shall  propound  to  your  majesty, 
that  which  tendeth  not  so  much  to  the  raising  my 
Ibrtune,  as  to  the  settling  of  my  mind,  being;. 
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assailed  with  this  cogitation,  that  by 
leasoo  of  my  slowness  to  sue  and  apprehend 
sodden  occasions,  keeping  on  one  plain  course  of 
psinfal  serrice,  I  may  (in  fine  dierom)  be  in  danger 
to  be  neglected  and  forgotten.    And  if  that  should 
be,  then  were  it  much  better  for  me  now  while  I 
stand  in  your  majesty's  good  opinion,  (though 
unworthy,}  and  have  some  reputation   in   the 
world,  to  giye  oyer  the  course  I  am  in,  and  to 
make  proof  to  do  you  some  honour  by  my  pen ; 
either  by  writing  some  faithful  narratife  of  your 
happy  (though  not  untraduced)  times,  or  by  re- 
oompiliog  your  laws,  which,  I  perceive,  your 
majesty  labooreth  with,  and  hath  in  your  head, 
(as  Jupiter  had  Pallas,)  or  some  other  the  like 
work,  (for  without  some  endesTour  to  do  you 
honour  I  would  not  live,)  than  to  spend  my  wits 
and  time  in  this  laborious  place,  wherein  now  I 
serre,  if  it  shall  be  deprived  of  those  outward 
omamenti,  and  inward  comforts,  which  it  was 
wont  to  have  in  respect  of  an  assured  succession 
to  some  place  of  more  dignity  and  rest,  which 
seemeth  now  to  be  a  hope  altogether  casual,  if 
not  wholly  intercepted.    Wherefore,  (not  to  hold 
yoor  majesty  long,)  my  suit  (than  the  which  I 
think  I  cannot  well  go  lower)  is,  that  I  may 
obtain  your  royal  promise  to  succeed  (if  I  live) 
into  the  attorney's  place,  whensoever  it  shall  be 
void,  it  being  but  the  natural,  and  immediate  step 
and  rise,  which  the  place  I  now  hold  hath  ever 
(in  sort)  made  claim  to,  and  almost  never  failed 
of.    In  this  suit  I  make  no  friends  to  your  majesty, 
but  rely  upon  no  other  motive  than  your  grace, 
Dor  any  other  assurance  but  your  word,  whereof 
I  bad  good  experience  when  I  came  to  the  solici- 
tor's place,  that  they  were  like  to  the  two  great 
lights,  which  in  their  motions  are  never  retro- 
gnde.    So,  with  my  best  prayer  for  your  majesty's 
happiness,  I  rest-^— 


an  7RANCI8  BACON  TO  SIR  OEOROB  CART  IN 
FRANCE,  UPON  SBNDINO  HIM  HIS  WRITING,  <«  IN 
FEUCEM  MBMORIAM  BUZABRTH^.*' 

Mr  vtBT  GOOD  Lord, 

Being  asked  the  question  by  this  bearer,  an  old 
servant  of  my  brother  Anthony  Bacon,  whether  I 
would  coomiand  him  any  service  into  France,  and 
being  at  better  leisure  than  I  would,  in  regard  of 
sickness,  I  began  to  remember,  that  neither  your 
business  nor  mine  (though  great  and  continual) 
can  be,  upon  an  exact  account,  any  just  occa- 
sion why  so  much  good-will  as  hath  passed 
between  us  should  be  so  much  discontinued  as  it 
hath  been.  And,  therefore,  because  one  must 
begin,  I  thought  to  provoke  your  remembrance  of 
Bse,  by  my  letter.  And  thinking  how  to  fit  it  with 
somewhat  besides  salutations,  it  oame  to  my  mind, 
tbmt  this  Isst  summer,  by  occasion  of  a  factious 

YoL.in.— 6 


book  that  endeavoured  to  verify, «« Misers  fsmina" 
(the  addition  of  the  pope's  bull)  upon  Queen 
Elizabeth ;  I  did  write  a  few  lines  in  her  memorial, 
which  I  thought  you  would  be  well  pleased  to 
read,  both  for  the  argument,  and  because  you 
were  wont  to  bear  aifection  to  my  pen.  *«  Verum, 
ut  aliud  ex  alio,"  If  it  came  handsomely  to  pass,  I 
would  be  glad  the  President  De  Thou  (who  hath 
written  a  history,  as  you  know,  of  that  fame  and 
diligence)  saw  it ;  chiefly  because  I  know  not, 
whether  it  may  not  serve  him  for  some  use  in  his 
story ;  wherein  I  would  be  glad  he  did  right  to 
the  truth,  and  to  the  memory  of  that  lady,  as  I 
perceive  by  that  he  hath  already  written,  he  is 
well  inclined  to  do ;  I  would  be  glad  also,  it  were 
some  occasion  (such  as  absence  may  permit)  of 
some  acquaintance  or  mutual  notice  between  us* 
For  though  he  hath  many  ways  the  precedence^ 
(chiefly  in  worth,)  yet  this  *is  common  to  them 
both,  that  we  may  serve  our  sovereigns  in  places 
of  law  eminent,  and  not  ourselves  only,  but  that 
our  fathers  did  so  before  us ;  and,  lastly,  that  both 
of  us  love  learning,  and  liberal  sciences,  which  was 
ever  a  bond  of  friendship,  in  the  greatest  distances 
of  places.  But  of  this  I  make  no  farther  request, 
than  your  own  occasions  and  respects  (to  me  un- 
known) may  further  or  limit,  my  principal  pur* 
pose  being  to  salute  you,  and  to  send  you  this 
token,  whereunto  I  will  add  my  very  kind  com- 
mendations to  my  lady.  And  so  conmiit  you  both 
to  God's  holy  protection. 


SIR  FRANCIS  BACON  TO  THE  KINO. 

Mat  it  pleasb  tour  most  excelleiit  Majbstt, 
It  is  observed,  upon  a  place  in  the  Canticles  by 
some,  "  Ego  sum  Flos  Campi,  et  Lilium  Conval- 
lium ;"  that  it  is  not  said,  *'  Ego  sum  flos  horti, 
et  lilium  montium :"  because  the  majesty  of  that 
person  is  not  enclosed  for  a  few,  nor  appropriate 
to  the  great.  And  yet,  notwithstanding,  this  roysl 
virtue  of  access,  which  nature  and  judgment  hath 
placed  in  your  majesty's  mind,  as  the  portal  of 
all  the  rest,  could  not  of  itself  (my  imperfections 
considered)  have  animated  me  to  have  made  obla- 
tion of  myself  immediately  to  your  majesty,  had 
it  not  been  joined  to  a  habit  of  like  liberty  which 
I  enjoyed  with  my  late  dear  sovereign  mistress^ 
a  princess  happy  in  all  things,  but  most  happy  in 
such  a  successor.  And  yet,  farther,  and  more 
nearly,  I  was  not  a  little  encouraged,  not  only 
upon  a  supposal,  that  unto  your  majesty's  sacred 
ears  (open  to  the  air  of  all  virtues)  there  might 
have  come  some  small  breath  of  the  good  memory 
of  my  father,  so  long  a  principal  couhsellor  in 
your  kingdom,  but  also,  by  the  particular  know 
ledge  of  the  infinite  devotion,  and  incessant  en- 
deavours, beyond  the  strength  of  bis  body,  and 
the  nature  of  the  times,  which  appeared  in  my^ 
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good  brotber  towards  your  majesty^s  serrioe,  and 
were  on  your  majesty's  part,  through  your  singular 
benignities,  by  many  most  gracious  and  lively 
significations  and  farours  accepted  and  acknow- 
ledged, beyond  the  thought  of  any  thing  he  could 
effect:  all  which  endeavours  and  duties,  for  the 
most  part,  were  common  to  myself  with  him, 
though  my  design  between  brethren  dissembled. 
And,  therefore,  most  high  and  mighty  king,  my 
most  dear  and  dread  sovereign  lord,  since  now 
the  comer-stone  is  laid  of  the  mightiest  monarchy 
in  Europe,  and  that  God  above,  who  is  noted  to 
have  a  mighty  hand  in  bridling  the  floods  and 
fluctuations  of  the  seas,  and  of  people's  hearts, 
bath  by  the  miraculous  and  universal  consent, 
(the  more  strange,  because  it  proceedeth  from 
such  diversity  of  causes,)  in  your  coining  in, 
given  a  sign  and  token,  what  he  intendeth  in  the 
continuance;  I  think  there  is  no  subject  of  your 
majesty,  who  loveth  this  island,  and  is  not  hollow 
and  unworthy,  whose  heart  is  not  on  fire,  not  only 
to  bring  you  peace-offerings  to  make  you  propiti- 
ous; but  to  sacrifice  himself  as  a  burnt-offering 
to  your  majesty's  service :  amongst  which  number, 
no  man's  fire  shall  be  more  pure  and  fervent;  but 
how  far  forth  it  shall  blaze  out,  that  resteth  in 
your  majesty's  employment :  for,  since  your  for- 
tune, in  the  greatness  thereof,  hath  for  a  time 
debarred  your  majesty  of  the  fruitful  virtue  which 
one  calleth  the  principal,  .«<Princi  pis  est  virtus 
maxima  n^sse  suos,"  because  your  majesty  hath 
many  of  yours,  which  are  unknown  unto  you,  I 
must  leave  all  to  the  trial  of  farther  time;  and, 
thirsting  after  the  happiness  of  kissing  your 
royal  hand,  continue  ever 

Your,  etc. 

Fr.  Bacon. 


flm   FRANaS   BACON,  TO    THE    LORD    KINLOS8, 
UPON  THE  ENTRANCE  OF  KINO  JAMES. 

Mt  Lord, 

The  present  occasion  awakeneth  in  me  aremem- 
brance  of  the  constant  amity  and  mutual  good 
offices  which  passed  between  my  brother  deceased 
and  your  lordship,  whereunto  I  was  less  strange, 
than  in  respect  of  the  time  I  had  reason  to  pretend ; 
and  withal  I  call  to  mind  the  great  opinion  my 
brother  (who  seldom  failed  in  judgment  of  a  per- 
son) would  often  express  me  of  your  lordship's 
great  wisdom  and  soundness,  both  in  head  and 
heart,  towards  the  service  and  affairs  of  our  sove- 
reign lord  the  king.  The  one  of  those  hath  bred 
in  me  an  election,  and  the  other  a  confidence,  to 
address  my  good  will  and  sincere  affection  to 
your  good  lordship,  not  doubting,  in  regard  my 
course  of  life  hath  wrought  me  not  to  be  alto- 
gether unseen  in  the  matters  of  the  kingdom,  that 
I  may  be  in  some  use,  both  in  points  of  service  to 
the  Idng,  and  your  lordship's  particular:  And,  on 


the  other  side,  I  will  not  omit  to  desire  humbly 
your  lordship's  favour,  in  furthering  a  good  con- 
ceit and  impression  of  my  most  humble  duty,  and 
true  zeal  towards  the  king,  to  whose  majesty 
words  cannot  make  me  known,  neither  mine  own 
nor  others,  but  time  will,  to  no  disadvantage  of 
any  that  shall  forerun  his  majesty's  experience, 
by  their  humanity  and  commendations.  And  so 
I  commend  your  lordship  to  God's  protection. 

Your,  etc.  \ 

Fr.  Bacon. 
From  Oray'i  Inii,  etc. 


SIR  FRANCIS  BACON  TO  THE  EARL  OF  NORTHUM- 
BERLAND,  CONCERNING  A  PROCLAJIATION  UPON 
THE  KINO'S  ENTRY. 

It  mat  please  tour  Lordship, 

I  do  hold  it  a  thing  formal  and  necessary,  for 
the  king  to  forerun  his  coming,  be  it  never  so 
speedy,  with  some  gracious  declaration  for  the 
cherishing,  entertaining,  and  preparing  of  men's 
affections.  For  which  purpose  I  have  concerved 
a  draught,  it  being  a  thing  to  me  fiuniliar,  in  my 
mistress  her  times,  to  have  used  my  pen  in  politio 
writings  of  satisfaction.  The  use  of  this  may  be 
in  two  sorts:  First,  properly,  if  your  lordship 
think  convenient  to  show  the  king  any  saoh 
draught,  because  the  veins  and  pulses  of  this 
state  cannot  but  be  known  here;  which  if  your 
lordship  should,  then  I  would  desire  your  lordship 
to  withdraw  my  name,  and  only  signify  that  yon 
gave  some  heads  of  direction  of  such  a  matter  to 
one  of  whose  style  and  pen  you  had  some  opinion. 
The  other  collateral,  that  though  your  lordship 
make  no  other  use  of  it,  yet  it  is  a  kind  of  portrai- 
ture of  that  which  I  think  worthy  to  be  advised 
by  your  lordship  to  the  king,  to  express  himself 
according  to  those  points  which  are  therein  con- 
ceived, and  perhaps  more  compendious  and  signi- 
ficant than  if  I  had  set  them  down  in  articles.  I 
would  have  attended  your  lordship,  but  for  some 
little  physic  I  took.  To  morrow  morning  I  will 
wait  on  you.    So  I  ever  continue,  etc. 

Fr.  Bacon. 


SIR  FRANCIS  BACON  TO  SIR  EDWARD  COKE 
BXP08TULATORY. 

Mr.  Attornkt, 

I  thought  best,  once  for  all,  to  let  you  know  in 
plainness,  what  I  find  of  you,  and  what  you  shall 
find  of  me.  You  take  to  yourself  a  liberty  to  dis- 
grace and  disable  my  law,  experience,  and  dis- 
cretion ;  what  it  pleases  you  I  pray  think  of  me. 
I  am  one  that  know  both  mine  own  wants  and 
other  men's ;  and  it  may  be,  perchance,  that  mine 
may  mend  when  others  stand  at  a  stay :  And, 
surely,  I  may  not  in  public  place  endure  to  be 
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wronged,  without  repelling  the  same  to  mj  best 
adfuitage,  to  right  myself.  You  are  great,  and 
therefore  hare  the  more  enviers,  which  would  be 
glad  to  have  yoa  paid  at  another's  cost.  Since 
the  time  I  missed  the  solicitor's  place,  the  rather, 
I  think,  by  yonr  means,  I  cannot  expect  that  you 
tnd  I  shall  eyer  serve  as  attorney  and  solicitor 
together,  bat  either  to  senre  with  another  upon 
your  remove,  or  to  step  into  some  other  course. 
So  as  I  am  more  free  than  ever  I  was  from  any 
occ^on  of  unworthy  confirming  myself  to  you, 
more  dian  general  good  manners,  or  your  particu- 
lar good  usage  shall  provoke ;  and  if  you  had  not 
been  short-sighted  in  your  own  fortune,  (as  I 
think,)  you  might  have  had  more  use  of  me ;  but 
that  tide  is  past  I  write  not  this  to  show  any 
^ends  what  a  brave  letter  I  have  writ  to  Mr. 
Attorney ;  I  have  none  of  those  humours,  but  that 
1  have  written  is  to  a  good  end,  that  is,  to  the 
more  decent  carriage  of  my  master's  service,  and 
to  our  particular  better  understanding  one  another. 
This  letter,  if  it  shall  be  answered  by  you  in  de#d, 
and  not  in  word,  I  suppose  it  will  not  be  the  worse 
for  08  both ;  else  it  is  bat  a  few  lines  lost,  which 
for  a  much  smaller  matter  I  would  adventure.  So, 
this  being  to  yoarself,  I  for  my  part  rest, 
Yours,  etc. 

Fr.  Bacoit. 


SO,  nUMCIS  BACON  TO  SIR  VINCENT  SKINNER, 
EXPOSTVLATORT. 

I       Sii  VurcuiT  Skinu  BR, 

1  I  see  by  your  needless  delays,  this  matter  is 

grown  to  a  new  question,  wherein,  for  the  matter 
itself,  it  had  been  stayed  at  the  beginning  by  my 
lord  tieasurer,  and  Mr.  Chancellor,  I  should 
not  80  muck  have  stood  upon  it;  for  the  great 
and  daily  travails  which  I  take  in  his  majesty's 
fierrice,  either  are  rewarded  in  themselves,  in 
that  they  are  but  my  duty,  or  else  may  deserve  a 
mock  greater  matter.  Neither  can  I  think  amiss 
of  any  man,  that  in  furtherance  of  the  king's 
benefit,  moved  the  doubt,  that  I  knew  not  what 
warrant  you  had,  but  my  wrong  is,  that  you 
having  had  my  lord  treasurer's,  and  Mr.  Chan- 
cellor's warrant  for  payment,  above  a  month 
since,  yon  (I  say)  making  your  payments,  be- 
like, upon  such  differences  as  are  better  known 
to  yourself,  than  agreeable  to  due  respect  of  his 
majesty's  service,  have  delayed  all  this  time, 
otherwise  than  I  might  have  expected  either  from 
oor  ancient  acquaintance,  or  from  that  regard 

:  that  one  in  your  place  may  owe  to  one  in 
mine.  By  occasion  whereof  there  ensueth  to  me 
a  greater  inconvenience,  that  now  my  name,  in 

I  8ort,  must  be  in  question  among  you,  as  if  I  were 
8  man  likely  to  demand  that  that  were  unreason- 
able, or  to  be  denied  that  that  is  reasonable ;  and 
this  must  be,  because  you  can  pleasure  men  at 


pleasure.  But  this  I  leave  with  this,  that  it  is 
the  first  matter  wherein  I  had  occasion  to  discern 
of  your  friendship,  which  I  see  to  fall  to  this, 
that  whereas  Mr.  Chancellor,  the  last  time  in  my 
man's  hearing,  very  honourably  said,  that  he 
would  not  discontent  any  nyin  in  my  place,  it 
seems  you  have  no  such  caution.  But  my  writing 
to  you  now,  is  to  know  of  you,  where  now  the 
stay  is,  without  being  any  more  beholden  to  you, 
to  whom  indeed  no  man  ought  to  be  beholden  in 
those  cases  in  a  right  course.  And  so  I  bid  you 
farewell. 

Fr.  Bacon. 


SIR  FRANaS  BACON  TO  THE  LORD  CHANCELLOR. 

It  mat  PLEASE  tour  Lordship, 

As  I  conceived  it  to  be  a  resolution,  both  with 
his  'majesty,  and  among  your  lordships  of  his 
council,  that  I  should  be  placed  solicitor,  and  the 
solicitor  to  be  removed  to  be  the  king's  Serjeant; 
so  I  most  humbly  thank  your  lordship's  farther- 
ness  and  forwardness  therein,  your  lordship  be- 
ing the  man  that  first  devised  the  mean ;  where- 
fore my  humble  request  unto  your  lordship  is, 
that  you  would  set  in  with  some  strengUi  to 
finish  this  your  work ;  which  (I  assure  yourself) 
I  desire  the  rather,  because,  being  placed,  I  hope, 
for  your  many  favours,  to  be  able  to  do  you  some 
better  service :  for  as  1  am,  your  lordship  cannot 
use  me,  nor  scarcely  indeed  know  me;  not  that  I 
vainly  think  I  shall  be  able  to  do  any  great  mat- 
ter, but  certainly  it  will  frame  me  to  use  a  more 
industrious  observance  and  application  to  such  as 
I  honour  so  much  as  I  do  your  lordship,  and  not, 
I  hope,  without  some  good  offices,  which  may 
deserve  your  thanks.  And  herewithal,  good  my 
lord,  I  humbly  pray  your  lordship  to  consider, 
that  time  groweth  precious  with  me,  and  that  a 
married  man  is  years  seven  older  in  his  thoughts 
the  first  day ;  and  therefore  what  a  discomforta- 
ble  thing  it  is  for  me  to  be  unsettled  still.  For, 
surely,  were  it  not  tbat  I  think  myself  bom  for 
to  do  my  sovereign  service,  and  therefore  in  that 
station  I  will  live  and  die ;  otherwise,  for  mine 
own  private  comfort,  it  were  better  for  me  that 
the  king  should  blot  me  out  of  his  book,  or  that 
I  should  turn  my  course  to  endeavour  to  serve 
him  in  some  other  kind,  than  for  me  to  stand 
thus  at  a  stop,  and  to  have  that  little  reputation 
which  by  my  industry  I  gather,  to  be  scattered 
and  taken  away  by  continual  disgraces,  every 
new  man  coming  in  before  me ;  and  sure  I  am,  I 
shall  never  have  fairer  promises  and  hope  from 
all  your  lordships,  and  I  would  believe  you  in  a 
far  greater  matter :  and  if  it  were  nothing  else,  I 
hope  the  modesty  of  my  suit  deserveth  some- 
what; for  I  know  well  the  solicitor's  placo  is  not 
as  your  lordship  left  it,  time  working  alteration, 
somewhat  in  the  profession,  much  more  in  thai 
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special  place.  And  were  it  not  to  satisfy  my 
wife's  friends,  and  to  get  myself  out  of  being  a 
common  gaze,  and  a  speech,  (I  protest  before 
God,)  I  would  never  speak  word  for  it.  But  to 
conclude,  as  my  honourable  lady  was  some  mean 
to  make  me  to  change  the  name  of  another;  so, 
if  it  please  you  to  help  me,  as  you  said,  to  change 
mine  own  name,  I  cannot  be  but  more  and  more 
bounden  to  you;  and  I  am  much  deceived,  if 
your  lordship  find  not  the  king  well  inclined :  as 
for  my  Lord  of  Salisbury,  he  is  forward  and  affec- 
tionate. 

Yours,  etc. 

Fr.  Bacoit. 


8IR  FRANCIS  BACON  TO  THE  KING.* 

It  mat  plbasi  tour  most  sxcellknt  Majesty, 
How  honestly  ready  I  have  been,  most  gracious 
sovereign,  to  do  your  majesty  humble  service  to 
the  best  of  my  power,  and  in  a  manner  beyond 
my  power,  as  I  now  stand,  I  am  not  so  unfortunate 
but  your  majesty  knows ;  both  in  the  commission 
of  union,  the  labour  whereof,  for  men  of  my  pro- 
fession, rested  most  upon  my  hands;  and  this  last 
parliament,  for  the  bill  of  subsidy,  both  body  and 
preamble :  in  the  bill  of  attainders  of  Tresham, 
and  the  rest;  in  the  matter  of  purveyance,  in  the 
ecclesiastical  petitions,  in  the  grievances,  and  the 
like ;  as  I  was  ever  careful,  not  without  good  suc- 
cess, sometimes  to  put  forward  that  which  was 
good,  sometimes  to  keep  back  that  which  was 
worse;  so  your  majesty  was  pleased  kindly  to 
accept  of  my  services,  and  to  say  to  me,  such  con- 
flicts were  the  wars  of  peace,  and  such  victories 
the  victories  of  peace ;  and  therefore  such  servants 
ms  obtained  them  were,  by  kings  that  reign  in 
peace,  no  less  to  be  esteemed  thap  conqaerors  in 
the  wars.  In  all  which,  nevertheless,  I  can 
challenge  to  myself  no  sufficiency,  that  I  was 

*  Thto  if  merelx  »  copy  of  » letter,  wbleb  will  be  foond  in 
page  SI,  but  tbere  are  eooie  Ttriatioiii,  wbicb  bave  indnced 
»e  to  ioaert  botboftlwin:  In  the  letter  letter  he  refen  to  hie 


diligent,  and  reasonably  happy  to  execute  those^ 
directions  which  I  have  received,  either  immediate- 
ly from  your  royal  mouth,  or  from  my  Lord  of 
Salisbury.  At  that  time  it  pleased  your  majesty 
also  to  assure  me,  that  upon  the  remoTe  of  the 
then  attorney,  I  should  not  be  forgotten,  but  be 
brought  into  ordinary  place;  and  this  was  con- 
firm^ unto  me  by  many  of  my  lords.  And  towards 
the  end  of  the  last  term,  the  manner  also  in  particu- 
lar spoken  of,  that  is,  that  Mr.  Solicitor  should  be 
made  your  majesty's  seijeant,  and  I  solicitor;  for 
so  it  was  thought  be4t  to  sort  with  both  our  gifts 
and  faculties  for  the  good  of  our  service,  and  of 
this  resolution  bo4h  court  and  country  took  notice. 
Neither  was  this  any  invention  or  project  of  mine 
own,  but  moved  from  my  lords,  I  think  firet  from 
my  lord  chancellor;  whereupon  resting,  your 
majesty  well  knoweth,  I  never  opened  my  mouth 
for  the  greater  place,  although,  I  am  sure,  I  had 
two  circumstances  that  Mr.  Attorney  that  now  is 
could  not  allege ;  the  one  nine  yeare*  service  of  the 
crown ;  the  other,  the  being  cousin-german  to  my 
Lord  of  Salisbury ;  for  of  my  father's  service  I  will 
not  speak.  But  for  the  less  place,  I  conceive,  it 
was  never  meant  me :  but  after  that  Mr.  Attorney 
Hubbard  was  placed,  I  heard  no  more  of  any  pre- 
ferment, but  it  seemed  to  be  at  a  stop,  to  my 
great  disgrace  and  discontentment.  For,  gracious 
sovereign,  if  still,  when  the  watere  be  stirred,  an- 
other shall  be  put  in  before  me,  your  majesty  hath 
need  work  a  miracle,  or  else  I  shall  be  a  lame  man 
to  do  your  services.  And  therefore  my  most 
humble  suit  unto  your  majesty  is,  that  this,  which 
seemed  to  me  intended,  may  speedily  be  perform- 
ed ;  and  I  hope  my  former  services  shall  b^  but 
as  beginnings  to  better,  when  I  am  better  strength- 
ened :  for  sure  I  am  no  man's  heart  is  fuller,!  say 
not,  but  many  may  have  greater  hearts,  but  I  say 
not  fuller  of  love  and  duty  towards  your  majesqr 
and  your  children,  as  I  hope  time  will  manifest 
against  envy  and  detraction,  if  any  be.  To  con- 
clude, I  humbly  crave  pardon  for  my  boldnesSv 
etc.  YouiB,  etc. 

Fr.  Bacqh. 
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A  LBTm  TO  QUEEN  BUZABETH,  UPON  SENDING 
OP  A  NEW  TEAR'S  GIFT. 

It  mat  PLKA8K  TOUR  MaJSSTT, 

According  to  the  ceremony  of  the  time,  I  would 
not  forget,  in  all  humbleness,  to  present  your 
majesty  with  a  small  New  Year's  gift:  nothing 
to  my  mind.  And  therefore  to  supply  it,  I  can 
bnt  pray  to  God  to  pve  your  majesty  his  New 
Tear's  Gift;  that  is,  a  new  year  that  shall  be  as 
no  year  to  your  body,  and  as  a  year  with  two 
bairests  to  your  coffers ;  and  erery  other  way 
prosperous  and  gladsome.    And  so  I  remain. 


A   LETTER    TO  QUEEN    EUZABETH,  UPON  THE 
BENDING  OF  A  NEW  TEAR'S  GIFT. 

Most  kxcellbiit  sotebrign  Mistrbss  :  * 

The  My  New  Year's  Gift  which  I  can  gire 
your  majesty,  is  that  which  God  hath  given  to  m^ : 
which  is,  a  mind,  in  all  humbleness,  to  wait  upon 
your  commandments  and  business:  wherein  I 
would  to  God  thati  were  hooded,  that  I  saw  less ; 
or  that  I  could  perform  more :  for  now  I  am  like  a 
hawk,  that  bates,  when  I  see  occasion  of  senrice, 
but  cannot  fly,  because  I  am  tied  to  another's  fist. 
But,  meanwhile,  I  continue  my  presumption  of 
making  to  your  majesty  my  poor  oblation  oi  a 
gament,  as  nnworthy  the  wearing  as  his  senrice 
that  sends  it :  but  the  approach  to  your  excellent 
peraoQ  may  give  worth  to  both :  which  is  all  the 
happiness  I  aspire  unto. 


AN  ANSWER  OF  MT    LORD  OF  ESSEX,  TO  A 
LETTER  OF  MR.  BAOON'S.    (See  p.  &) 

Mb.  Bacon, 

I  can  neither  expound,  nor  censure  your  late 
actions ;  being  ignorant  of  all  of  them,  save  one ; 
and  baring  directed  my  sight  inward  only,  to 
examine  myself.  You  do  pray  me  to  believe, 
that  yoa  only  aspire  to  the  conscience  and  com- 
mendation, of  •»  Bonus  Civis,"  and «« Bonus  Vir ;" 
and  I  do  fhithfblly  assure  you,  that  while  that  is 
joar  ambition,  (though  your  course  be  active  and 
■und  contemplative,)  yet  we  shall,  both, "  Conve- 
ibe  in  eodem  Tertio  ;*'  and  «<  Oonveniie  inter  nos 


ipsos."  Your  profession  of  affection,  and  offer 
of  good  offices,  are  welcome  to  me :  For  answer 
to  them,  I  will  say  but  this ;  that  you  have  be- 
lieved I  have  been  kind  to  you ;  and  you  may  be- 
lieve that  I  cannot  be  other,  either  upon  humour 
or  mine  own  election.  I  am  a  stranger  to  all 
poetical  conceits,  or  else  I  should  say  somewhat 
of  your  poetical  example.  But  this  I  must  say ; 
that  I  never  flew  with  other  wings  than  desire  to 
merit ;  and  confidence  in  my  sovereign's  favour ; 
and  when  one  of  these  wings  failed  me,  I  would 
light  no  where  but  at  my  sovereign's  feet,  though 
she  suffered  me  to  be  bruised,  with  my  fall.  And 
till  her  majesty,  that  knows  I  was  never  bird  of 
prey,  finds  it  to  agree  with  her  will  and  her  service, 
that  my  wings  should  be  imped  again,  I  have  com" 
mitted  myself  to  the  mue.  No  power,  but  my 
God's,  and  my  sovereign's  can  alter  this  resolu- 
tion of       Your  retired  friend,  Essex. 


A  LETTER  COMMENDING  HIS  LOVE  AND  OCCA- 
8ION8  TO  SIR  THOMAS  CHALLONER,  THEN  IN 
SCOTLAND,  UPON  HIS  MAJBSTT'S  ENTRANCE. 

Sib, 

For  our  money  matters,  I  am  assured  you  re- 
ceived no  insatisfaction :  for  you  know  my  mind ; 
and  you  know  my  means ;  which  now  the  open- 
ness of  the  time,  caused  by  this  blessed  consent 
and  peace,  will  increase ;  and  so  our  agreement 
according  to  your  time  be  observed.  For  the  pre- 
sent, according  to  the  Roman  adage,  (that  one 
cluster  of  grapes  ripeneth  best  beside  another;)  I 
know  you  hold  me  not  unworthy,  whose  mutual 
friendship  yon  should  cherish:  and  I,  for  my 
part,  conceive  good  hope  that  you  are  likely  to 
become  an  acceptable  servant  to  the  king  our 
master.  Not  so  much  for  any  way  made  hereto- 
fore, (which  in  my  judgment  will  make  no  great 
difference,)  as  for  the  stuff  and  sufficiency,  which 
I  know  to  be  in  you ;  and  whereof  I  know  his 
majesty  may  reap  great  service.  And,  therefore, 
my  general  request  is,  that  according  to  that 
industrious  vivacity,  which  you  use  towards  your 
friends,  you  will  further  his  majesty's  good  con- 
ceit and  inclination  towards  me ;  to  whom  words 
cannot  make  me  known ;  neither  mine  own  nor 
others;  but  time  will,  to  no  disadvantage  of  any 
that  shall  forerun  his  majesty's  experience,  by 
D  37 
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your  testimony  and  oominendation.  And  though 
occasion  gyre  you  the  precedence  of  doing  me  this 
special  good  office ;  yet,  I  hope  no  long  time  will 
intercede,  before  I  shall  have  some  means  to 
requite  your  favour  and  acquit  your  report.  More 
particularly,  having.thought  good  to  make  obla- 
tion of  my  most  humble  service  to  his  majesty  by 
a  few  lines,  I  do  desire  your  loving  care  and  help 
by  yourself,  or  such  means  as  I  refer  to  your  dis- 
cretion, to  deliver  and  present  the  same  to  his 
majesty's  hands.  Of  which  letter  I  send  you  a 
copy,  that  you  may  know  what  you  carry ;  and 
may  take  of  Mr.  Matthew  the  letter  itself;  if  you 
pleased  to  undertake  the  delivery.  Lastly,  I  do 
commend  to  yourself,  and  such  your  courtesies  as 
occasion  may  require,  this  gentleman,  Mr.  Mat- 
thew, eldest  son  to  my  Lord  Bishop  of  Durham, 
and  my  very  good  friend ;  assuring  you  that  any 
courtesy,  you  shall  use  towards  him,  you  shall 
use  to  a  very  worthy  young  gentleman,  and  one, 
I  know,  whose  acquaintance  you  will  much 
And  so,  I  ever  continue. 


A  LETTER  TO  MR.  DAVIS,  THEN  GONE  TO  THE 
KINO,  AT  HI8  FIRST  ENTRANCE. 

Master  Davis, 

Though  you  went  on  the  sudden,  yet  you  could 
not  go  before  you  had  spoken  with  yourself  to  the 
purpose,  which  I  will  now  write.  And,  therefore, 
I  know  it  shall  be  altogether  needless,  save  that  I 
meant  to  show  you  that  I  was  not  asleep.  Briefly, 
I  commend  myself  to  your  love  and  the  well  using 
my  name ;  as  well  in  repressing  and  answering 
for  me,  if  there  be  any  biting  or  nibbling  at  it  in 
that  place ;  as  by  imprinting  a  good  conceit  and 
opinion  of  me,  chiefly  in  the  king,  (of  whose 
fieivonr  I  make  myself  comfortable  assurance;)  as 
otherwise  in  that  court  And,  not  only  so,  but 
generally  to  perform  to  me  all  the  good  offices, 
which  the  vivacity  of  your  wit  can  suggest  to 
your  mind,  to  be  performed  to  one,  with  whose 
afiection  you  have  so  great  sympathy;  and  in 
whose  fortune  you  have  so  great  interest.  So, 
desiring  you  to  be  good  to  concealed  poets,  I 
oontinoe. 


A  LETTER  TO  MR.  PAULES,  S8  MARTII,  1608. 

Mr.  Faules, 

I  did  write  unto  you  yesterday,  by  Mr.  Lake, 
(who  was  despatched  hence  from  their  lordships,) 
a  letter  of  revivor,  of  those  sparks  of  former 
acquaintance  between  us  in  my  brother's  time : 
and  now  upon  the  same  confidence,  finding  so  fit 
a  messenger,  I  would  not  fail  to  salute  you; 
hoping  it  will  fall  out  so  happily,  as  that  you 
shall  be  one  of  the  king's  servants,  which  his 
majesty  will  first  employ  here  with  us :  where  I 


hope  to  have  some  means  not  to  be  barren  int 
friendship  towards  you.  We  all  thirst  after  the 
king's  coming,  accounting  all  this  but  as  the 
dawning  of  the  day,  before  the  rising  of  the  sun, 
till  we  have  his  presence.  And  though  now  his 
majesty  must  be  Janus  Bifrons,  to  have  a  face  to 
Scotland  as  well  as  to  England,  yet, «« Quod  nunc 
instat  agendum :"  The  expectation  is  here,  that  he 
will  come  in  state  and  not  in  strength.  So,  foE 
this  time  I  commend  you  to  God's  goodness* 


A  LETTER  TO  THE  EARL  OP  SOUTHAMPTON,  UPOV 
THE  KINO*8  COMING  IN. 

It  may  pleask  tour  Lordship, 

I  would  have  been  very  glad,  to  have  presented 
my  humble  service  to  your  lordship  by  my  attend* 
ance,  if  I  could  have  foreseen  that  it  should  not 
have  been  unpleasing  unto  you.  And,  tfaerefbre^ 
because  I  would  commit  no  enor,  I  chose  to 
write ;  assuring  your  lordship,  how  credible  soever 
it  may  seem  to  you  at  firs^  yet,  it  is  as  trae  as  a 
thing  that  God  knoweth ;  that  this  great  change 
hath  wrought  in  me  no  other  change  towards 
your  lordship  than  this ;  that  I  may  safely  be  now 
that  which  I  was  truly  before.  And  so,  craving 
no  other  pardon,  than  for  troubling  you  with  my 
letter,  I  do  not  now  begin  to  be,  but  continue  to  be» 
Your  lordship's  humble  and  much  devoted. 


A  UBTTER  TO  THE  EARL  OF  NORTHITMRBRLANin 
AFTER  HE  HAD  BEEN  WITH  THE  KINO. 

It  mat  please  tour  good  Lordship, 

[  would  not  have  lost  this  journey,  and  yet  I 
have  not  that  I  went  for.  For  I  have  had  no  pri* 
vate  conference  to  purpose  with  the  king.  No 
more  hath  almost  any  other  English:  for  the 
speech,  his  majesty  admitteth  with  some  noble- 
men, is  rather  matter  of  grace  than  matter  of  basi* 
ness ;  with  tiie  attorney  he  spake,  urged  by  the 
Treasurer  of  Scotland,  but  no  more  than  needs 
must  After  I  had  received  his  majesty's  first 
welcome,  and  was  promised  private  access :  yet, 
not  knowing  what  matter  of  service  your  lord- 
ship's letter  carried,  (for  I  saw  it  not,)  and  well 
knowing  that  ptimeness  in  advertisement  is  much, 
I  chose  rather  to  deliver  it  to  Sir  Thomas  Hes-^ 
kins  than  to  cool  it  in  mine  own  hands  upon 
expectation  of  access.  Your  lordship  shall  find 
a  prince  the  furthest  from  vainglory  that  may 
be ;  and  rather,  like  a  prince  of  ti^  ancient  form 
than  of  the  latter  time :  his  speech  is  swifl  and 
cursory,  and  in  the  full  dialect  of  his  countiy,  and 
in  speech  of  business  short,  in  speech  of  discourse 
large :  he  afiecteth  popularity,  by  gracing  such  as 
he  hath  heard  to  be  popular,  and  not  by  any 
fashions  of  his  own.    He  is  thought  somewhat 
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geMBl  in  his  fayoors ;  and  his  virtae  of  access 
is  rather  becanse  he  is  moch  abroad  and  in  press 
thtn  that  he  gireth  easy  audience.  He  hasteneth 
to  a  mixture  of  both  kingdoms  and  occasions, 
fiuter  perhaps  than  policy  will  well  bear.  I  told 
your  lordship  once  before,  that  (methought)  iiis 
ms^esty  rather  asked  counsel  of  the  time  past  than 
of  the  time  to  come.  But  it  is  yet  early  to  ground 
any  settled  opinion.  For  the  particulars  I  refer 
to  conference,  haying  in  these  generals  gone 
fnrther,  in  so  tender  an  argument,  than  I  would 
bays  done,  were  not  the  bearer  hereof  so  assured. 
So,  I  eontinoe,  etc 


A  LETTER  TO  MR.  PIERCE,  SECRETARY  TO  THE 
DEPUTY  OF  IRELAND. 

MaSTKR  PlBBOl, 

1  am  glad  to  hear  of  you  as  I  do;  and  for  my 
p>art,  you  shall  find  me  ready  to  take  any  occasion 
to  further  your  credit  and  preferment :  and  I  dare 
assors  you  (though  I  am  no  undertaker)  to  pre- 
pare your  way  with  my  Lord  of  Salisbury,  for 
anj  good  fortune  which  may  befall  you.  You 
teach  me  to  complain  of  business,  whereby  I 
write  the  more  briefly;  and  yet  I  am  so  unjust, 
as  that  which  I  allege  for  mine  own  excuse,  I 
cannot  admit  for  yours.  For  I  must  by  ex- 
pecting, exact  your  letters  with  this  fruit  of  your 
sufficiency,  as  to  understand  how  things  pass  in 
that  kingdom.  And,  therefore,  haying  begun,  I 
pray  you  continue.  This  is  not  merely  curiosity, 
for  I  haye  eyer  (I  know  not  by  what  instinct) 
wished  well  to  that  impolished  part  of  this  crown. 
And,  so  with  my  yery  loying  oominendations,  I 
lemain. 


A  LETTER  TO  THE  EARL  OF  SALISBURY  QF  OOUR- 
TEdY  UPON  A  NEW  YEAR'S  TIDE. 

It  mat  PLEASE  TOUR  GOOD  LoRDSHlP, 

Haying  no  gift  to  present  you  with,  in  any 
degree  proportionable  to  my  mind,  I  desire  neyer- 
theiess  to  take  the  adyantage  of  a  ceremony  to 
express  myself  to  your  lordship ;  it  being  the 
first  time  I  could  make  the  like  acknowledgment 
when  I  stood  out  of  the  person  of  a  suitor; 
wherelm  I  must  humbly  pray  your  lordship  to 
&ink  of  me,  that  now  it  hath  pleased  you,  by 
many  effectual  and  great  benefits,  to  add  the 
aasursnce  and  comfort  of  your  loye  and  fayour  to 
that  precedent  disposition  which  was  in  me  to 
admire  your  yirtne  and  merit;  I  do  esteem  what- 
soeyer  I  haye  or  may  haye  in  this  worid  but  as 
trash  in  comparison  of  haying  the  honour  and 
happiness  to  be  a  near  and  well  acoepted  kins- 
man  to  so  rare  and  worthy  a  counsellor,  goyemor, 
^ftsd  patriot  For  haying  been  a  studious,  if  not 
a  curious  obsenrer  of  antiquities  of  yirtne,  as  of 


late  pieces,  I  forbear  to  say  to  your  lordship  what 
I  find  and  conceiye;  but  to  any  other  I  would 
think  to  make  myself  belieyed.  But  not  to  be 
tedious  in  that  which  may  haye  the  show  of  a 
compliment,  I  can  but  wish  your  lordship  many 
happy  years ;  many  more  than  your  father  had ; 
eyen  so  many  more  as  we  may  need  you  more. 
So  I  remain. 


A  LETTER  OF  THANKS  TO  THE  KINO,  UPON  MR. 
ATTORNEY'S  SICKNESS. 

It  MAT  PLEASE  YOUR  MOST  EXCELLERT  MaJBSTY, 

I  do  understand,  by  some  of  my  good  friends, 
to  my  great  comfort,  that  your  majesty  hath  in 
mind  your  majesty*s  royal  promise  (which  to  ma 
is  ••  anchora  spei'^)  touching  the  attorney's  place. 
I  hope  Mr.  Attorney  shall  do  well.  I  thank  God 
I  wish  no  man*s  de^,  nor  much  mine  own  life, 
more  than  to  do  your  majesty  seryice.  For  I 
account  my  life  the  accident,  and  my  duty  the 
substance.  But  this  I  will  be  bold  to  say :  if  it 
please  Qod  that  eyer  I  senre  your  nujesty  in  the 
attorney's  place,  I  haye  known  an  Attnmey 
Cooke,  and  an  Attorney  Hobert;  both  worthy 
men,  and  far  aboye  myself;  but  if  I  should  not 
find  a  middle  way  between  their  two  dispositions 
and  carriagesi  I  should  not  satisfy  myself.  But 
these  things  are  far  or  near,  as  it  shall  please 
God.  Meanwhile,  I  most  humbly  pray  your 
majesty  to  accept  my  sacrifice  of  thanksgiying 
for  your  gracious  fayour.  God  preserye  your 
majesty.    I  eyer  remain. 


A  LETTER  TO  MY  LORD  MAYOR,  UPON  A  PRO* 
CEEDINO  IN  A  PRIVATE  CAUSE. 

My  yery  good  Lord, 

I  did  little  expect  when  I  left  your  lordship 
last,  that  there  would  haye  been  a  proceeding 
against  Mr.  Barnard  to  his  oyerthrow.  Wherein 
I  must  confess  myself  to  be  in  a  sort  accessary : 
because  he  relying  upon  me  for  counsel,  I  adyised 
that  course  which  he  followed.  Wherein  now  I 
begin  to  question  myself,  whether,  in  presenring 
my  respects  to  your  lordship  and  the  rest,  I  haye 
not  (ailed  in  the  duty  of  my  profession  towards 
my  client ;  for  certainly,  if  the  words  had  been 
heinous  and  spoken  in  a  malicious  fashion,  and 
in  some  public  place  and  well  proyed,  and  not  a 
prattle  in  a  tayem,  caught  hold  of  by  one,  who 
(as  I  hear)  is  a  detected  sycophant,  (Stand ish  I 
mean,)  yet  I  know  not  what  could  have  been 
done  more  than  to  impose  upon  him  a  grieyous 
fine ;  and  to  require  the  levying  of  the  same ;  and 
to  take  away  his  means  of  life  by  his  disfran- 
chisement; and  to  commit  him  to  a  defamed 
prison  during  Christmas ;  in  honour  whereof  the 
prisoners  in  other  courts  do  commonly  of  grace 
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obtain  some  enlargement.  This  rigoor  of  proceed- 
ing (to  tell  your  lordship  and  the  rest^  as  my 
good  friends,  my  opinion  plainly)  tendeth  not  to 
strengthen  authority,  which  is  best  supported  by 
lore  and  fear  intermixed ;  but  rather  to  make 
people  discontented  and  senrile ;  especially,  when 
snch  punishment  b  inflicted  for  words,  not  by 
role  of  law,  but  by  a  jurbdiction  of  discretion, 
which  would  evermore  be  moderately  used.  And 
I  pray  God,  whereas,  Mr.  Recorder,  when  I  was 
with  you,  did  well  and  wisely  put  you  in  mind 
of  the  admonitions  you  often  receiyed  from  my 
lords  that  you  should  bridle  unruly  tongues ;  that 
those  kin<i  of  speeches  and  rumours  whereunto 
those  admonitions  do  refer,  which  are  concerning 
the  state  and  honour  thereof,  do  not  pass  too 
licentiously  in  the  city  unpunished ;  while  these 
words  which  concern  your  particular  are  so 
straightly  inquired  into,  and  punished  with  such 
extremity.  Btft  these  things,  your  own  wisdom 
(first  or  last)  will  best  represent  unto  you.  My 
writing  unto  yon  at  this  time  is,  to  the  end,  that 
howsoerer  I  do  take  it  somewhat  unkindly,  that 
my  mediation  preyailed  no  more;  yet  I  might 
preserre  that  further  respect  that  I  am  willing  to 
use  unto  such  a  state,  in  delivering  my  opinion 
unto  you  freely,  before  I  would  be  of  counsel,  or 
move  any  thing  that  should  cross  your  proceed- 
ings ;  which,  notwithstanding,  (in  case  my  client 
can  receive  no  relief  at  your  hands,)  I  must  and 
will  do.  Continuing,  nevertheless,  in  other 
things,  my  wonted  good  affection  to  yourselves, 
and  your  occasions. 


A  LETTEB  TO  MY  LORD  TREASURER  8ALI8BURT, 
UPON  A  NEW  YEAR'S  TIDE. 

It  mat  plbask  tour  good  Lordship, 

I  would  entreat  the  new  year  to  answer  for  the 
old,  in  my  humble  thanks  to  your  lordship ;  both 
for  many  your  favours,  and  chiefly  that,  upon  the 
occasion  of  Mr.  Attomey*s  infirmity,  I  found  your 
lordship  even  as  I  could  wish.  This  doth  increase 
a  desire  in  me  to  express  my  thankful  mind  to 
your  lordship ;  hoping  that  though  I  find  age,  and 
decays  grow  upon  me,  yet  I  may  have  a  flash  or 
two  of  spirit  left  to  do  you  service.  And  I  do 
protest  before  God,  without  compliment  or  any 
light  vanity  of  mind,  that  if  I  knew  in  what 
course  of  life  to  do  you  best  service,  I  would  take 
it,  and  make  my  thoughts,  which  now  fly  to  many 
pieces,  to  be  reduced  to  that  centre.  But  all  this. 
Is  no  more  than  I  am,  which  is  not  much ;  but  yet 
the  entire  of  him,  that  is,  etc. 


A  letter  TO  HI8  MAJESTY,  CONCERNING 
PEAOHAM'S  CAUSE,  JANUARY,  tl,  1614. 

It  MAT  PLKASB  TOUR  KXOBLLBIIT  MaJISTT, 

It  grieveth  me  exceedingly,  that  your  majesty 


should  be  so  much  troubled  with  tiiis  matter  of 
Peacham's,  whose  raging  devil  seemeth  to  be 
turned  into  a  dumb  devil.  But  although  we  are 
driven  to  make  our  way  through  questions,  (which 
I  wish  were  otherwise,)  yet  I  hope  well  the  end 
will  be  good.  But  then  every  man  must  put  to 
his  helping  hand;  for  else  I  must  say  to  year 
majesty,  in  this  and  the  like  cases,  as  St.  Paul 
said  to  the  centurion,  when  some  of  the  mariners 
had  an  eye  to  the  cock-boat, «« except  these  stay 
in  the  ship,  ye  cannot  be  safe."  I  find  in  my 
lords  great  and  worthy  care  of  the  business. 
And,  for  my  part,  I  hold  my  opinion  and  am 
strengthened  in  it,  by  some  records  that  I  have 
found.    God  preserve  your  majesty. 

Your  majesty's  most  humble,  and  devoted 
subject  and  servant. 


A  LETTER  TO  THE  KING,  TOUCHING  PEAOHAM'S 
CAUSE,  JANUARY  97,  1614. 

It  MAT  PLEASR  YOUR  EXCELLENT  MaJESTY, 

This  day,  in  the  afternoon,  was  read,  your 
majesty's  letters  of  direction  touching  Peacham; 
which,  because  it  concemeth  properly  the  du^ 
of  my  place,  I  thought  it  fit  for  me  to  give  your 
majesty  both  a  speedy  and  private  account 
thereof;  that  your  majesty,  knowing  things 
clearly  how  they  pass,  may  have  the  true  fruit  of 
your  own  wisdom  and  clear-seeing  judgment  in 
governing  the  business. 

First,  for  the  regrularity  which  your  msjesty  (as 
a  master  in  business  of  estate)  doth  prudently  pre- 
scribe in  examining,  and  taking  examinations,  I 
subscribe  to  it ;  only  I  will  say  for  myself,  that  I 
was  not  at  this  time  the  principal  examiner. 

For  the  course  your  majesty  directeth  and 
commandeth,  for  the  feeling  of  the  judges  of  the 
King's  Bench,  their  several  opinions  by  distri- 
buting ourselves  and  enjoining  secrecy,  we  did 
first  find  an  encounter  in  the  opinion  of  my  Lord 
Coke ;  who  seemed  to  affirm,  that  snch  particu- 
lar and  (as  he  called  it)  auricular  taking  of  opi- 
nions, was  not  according  to  the  custom  of  this 
realm;  and  seemed  to  divine  that  his  brethren 
would  never  do  it.  But  when  I  replied,  that  it 
was  our  duty  to  pursue  your  majesty's  directions ; 
and  it  were  not  amiss  for  his  lordship  to  leave  his 
brethren  to  their  own  answers,  it  was  so  con- 
cludod ;  and  his  lordship  did  desire,  that  I  might 
confer  with  himself;  and  Mr.  Serjeant  Montague 
was  named  to  speak  with  Justice  Crooke ;  Mr. 
Serjeant  Crew  with  Justice  Houghton ;  and  Mr. 
Solicitor  with  Justice  Dodderidge.  This  done,  I 
took  my  fellows  aside,  and  advised  that  they 
should  presently  speak  with  the  three  judges, 
before  I  could  spo^k  with  my  Lord  Coke  for 
doubt  of  infusion ;  and  that  they  should  not  in 
any  case  make  any  doubt  to  the  judges,  as  if  they 
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mklrMted,  tbey  would  not  deUrer  any  opinion 
Vput,  bnt  speak  Tesplntely  to  them,  and  only 
make  &eir  coming  to  be,  to  know  what  time  they 
woald  appoint  to  be  attended  with  the  papers. 
This  sorted  not  amiss ;  for  Mr.  Solicitor  came  to 
Be  this  eyening  and  related  to  me,  that  he  had 
Iband  Judge  Dodderidge  Tery  reedy  to  give  opinion 
in  secret ;  and  fell  upon  the  same  reason,  which 
upon  yoar  nkajesty*s  first  letter  I  had  used  to  my 
Lord  Coke  at  the  coancii  table ;  which  was,  that 
erery  jodge  was  bound  expressly  by  his  oath  to 
give  your  nsajesty  counsel  when  he  was  called ; 
and  whether  he  should  do  it  jointly  or  severally, 
^t  rested  in  your  majesty's  good  pleasure,  as 
you  would  require  it.  And  though  the  ordinary 
course  was  to  assemble  them,  yet  there  might 
intervene  eases,  wherein  the  other  course  was 
more  oonTenient.  The  like  answer  made  Jus- 
tice  Crook.  Justice  Houghton,  who  is  a  soft 
man,  seemed  desirous  first  to  confer ;  alleging, 
that  the  other  three  judges  had  all  served  the 
erown  before  they  were  judges,  but  that  he  had 
not  been  much  acquainted  with  business  of  this 


We  purpose,  therefoie,  forthwith,  they  shall  be 
Bade  acquainted  with  the  papers ;  and  that  if  that 
could  be  done,  as  suddenly  as  this  was,  I  should 
make  small  doubt  of  their  opinions;  and  how- 
soever, I  hope,  force  of  law  and  precedent,  will 
bind  them  to  the  truth  :  neither  am  I  wholly  out 
of  hope,  that  my  Lord  Coke  himself,  when  I 
have  in  some  dark  manner  put  him  in  doubt  that 
he  shall  be  left  alone,  will  not  continue  singular. 

For  Owen ;  1  know  not  the  reason,  why  there 
diould  have  been  no  mention  made  thereof  in  the 
last  advertisement:  for  I  must  say  for  myself, 
iSbnt  I  haye  lost  no  moment  of  time  in  it,  as  my 
Lord  of  Canterbury  can  bear  me  witness.  For 
haTii^  received  from  my  lord  an  additional  of 
great  importsnee ;  which  was,  that  Owen  of  his 
own  aceoid,  afler  examination,  should  compare  the 
case  of  your  majesty  (if  you  were  excommunicated) 
to  the  case  of  a  prisoner  condemned  at  the  bar; 
which  additional  was  subscribed  by  one  witness ; 
hot  yet  I  perceived  it  was  spoken  aloud,  and  in 
the  hearing  of  others,  I  presently  sent  down  a  copy 
tfiereof,  whidi  is  now  come  up,  attested  with  the 
hands  of  three  more,  lest  there  should  have  been 
any  seruple  of  **  singularis  testis  ;*'  so  as,  for  this 
ease,  I  may  say  "  omnia  parata;'*  and  we  expect 
Wot  a  direction  from  your  majesty,  for  the  ac- 
%iiiinting  the  judges  severally ;  or  the  four  judges 
of  the  King's  Bench,  as  your  majes^  shall  think 
gsod« 

I  forget  not,  nor  forslow  not  your  majesty's 
eomoiandment  touching  recusants;  of  which, 
when  it  is  ripe,  I  will  give  your  majesty  a  true 
aecmint,  and  what  is  possible  to  be  done,  and 
where  the  impediment  is.  Mr.  Secretary  bringeth 
^bonam  voluotatero,*'  but  he  is  not  versed  much 
ifl  these  things ;  and  sometimes  orgsth  the  oonclo- 

V0L.IIL— 6 


sion  without  the  premises,  and  by  haste  hindereth. 
It  is  my  lord  treasurer  and  the  exchequer  must  help 
it,  if  it  be  hoi  pen.  I  have  heard  more  ways  than 
one,  of  an  offer  of  30,000/.  per  annum,  for  fann« 
ing  the  penalties  of  recusants,  not  including  any 
offence,  capital  or  of  premunire;  wherein  I  will 
presume  to  say,  that  my  poor  endeavours,  since  I 
was  by  your  great  and  sole  grace  your  attorney, 
have  been  no  small  spurs  to  make  them  feel  your 
laws,  and  seek  this  redemption ;  wherein  I  must 
also  say,  my  Lord  Coke  hath  done  his  part:  and 
I  do  assure  your  majesty  I  know  it,  somewhat 
inwardly  and  groundedly,  that  by  the  courses  we 
have  taken,  they  conform  daily  and  in  great  num- 
bers ;  and  I  would  to  God,  it  were  as  well  a  con- 
version as  a  conformity ;  but  if  it  should  die  by 
dispensation  or  dissimulation,  then  I  fear,  that 
whereas  your  majesty  hath  now  so  many  ill  sub- 
jects poor  and  detected,  you  shall  thon  have  them 
rich  and  dissembled.  And,  therefore,  I  hold  this 
offer  very  considerable,  of  so  great  an  increase  of 
revenue ;  if  it  can  pass  the  fiery  trial  of  religion 
and  honour,  which  I  wish  all  projects  may  pass. 
Thus,  inasmuch  as  I  have  made  to  your  majesty 
somewhat  a  naked  and  particular  account  of  busi- 
ness, I  hope  your  majesty  will  use  it  accordingly. 
God  preserve  your  majesty. 

Your  majesty's  most  humble  and 

devoted  subject  and  servant. 


A  LETTER  BEPORTf NQ  THE  STATE  OP  MY  LORD 
CHANCELLOR'S  HEALTH.  JAN.  10, 1014. 

It  mat  pliasb  tour  excellkht  majistt, 

Because  I  know  your  majesty  would  be  glad  to 
hear  how  it  is  with  my  lord  chancellor ;  and  that 
it  pleased  him  out  of  his  ancient  and  great  love  to 
me,  which  many  times  in  sickness  appeareth  most, 
to  admit  me  to  a  great  deal  of  speech  with  him 
this  afternoon,  which,  during  these  three  days,  he 
hath  scarcely  done  to  any ;  I  thought  it  might  be 
pleasing  to  your  majesty  to  certify  yon  how  I 
found  him.  I  found  him  in  bed,  but  his  spirits 
fresh  and  good,  speaking  stoutly,  and  without 
being  spent  or  weary,  and  both  willing  and  begin- 
ning of  himself  to  speak,  but  wholly  of  your 
majesty's  business.  AVherein  I  cannot  forget  to 
relate  this  particular,  that  he  wished  that  his  sen- 
tencing of  the  I.  S.  at  the  day  appointed,  might 
be  his  last  work,  to  conclude  his  services,  and 
express  his  affection  towards  your  majesty.  I 
told  him  I  knew  your  majesty  would  be  very  de- 
sirous of  his  presence  that  day,  so  it  might  be 
without  prejudice,  but  otherwise  your  majesty 
esteemed  a  servant  more  than  a  service,  especially 
such  a  servant  Not  to  trouble  your  majesty, 
though  good  spirits  in  sickness  be  uncertain  calen- 
dars, yet  I  have  very  good  comfort  of  him,  and  I 
hope  by  that  day,  etc. 
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A  LETTER  TO  THE  KINO,  GIVING  HIM  AN  AC 
COUNT  OF  PBACUAM*S  BUSINESS,  AND  SOME 
OTHERS,  JAN.  81, 1«14. 

It  hat  please  tour  kxcellbnt  Majestt, 

I  receWed  this  moraing^,  by  Mr.  Murray,  a  mes- 
sage from  your  majesty  of  some  warrant  and  con* 
fidence,  that  I  should  advertise  your  majesty  of 
your  business,  wherein  I  had  part.  Wherein,  I 
am  first  humbly  to  thank  your  majesty  for  your 
good  acceptation  of  my  endeayours  and  service; 
which  I  am  not  able  to  furnish  with  any  other 
quality  save  foith  and  diligence. 

For  Peacham's  case,  I  have,  since  my  last  let- 
ter, been  with  my  Lord  Coke  twice ;  once  before 
Mr.  Secretary's  going  down  to  your  majesty,  and 
once  since,  which  was  yesterday ;  at  the  finrmer 
of  whidi  times  I  ddivered  him  Peaoham*s  papers, 
and  at  this  latter,  the  precedents  which  I  had  with 
caie  gathered  and  selected;  for  these  degrees  and 
Older  the  business  required. 

At  the  former  I  told  him  that  he  knew  my 
errand,  which  stood  upon  two  points;  the  one,  to 
inform  him  the  particdar  case  of  Peadkam^  trea- 
sons, (  for  I  never  give  it  other  word  to  him,)  the 
other  to  receive  his  opinion  to  myself,  and  in 
secret,  according  to  my  commission  from  your 
majesty. 

At  the  former  time,  he  ibll  upon  the  same  alle- 
gation which  he  had  begun  at  the  council  table ; 
that  judges  were  not  to  give  opinion  by  fractions, 
but  entirely,  according  to  the  vote  whereupon  they 
should  settle  upon  conference;  and  that  this  auri- 
cular taking  of  opinions,  single  and  apart,  was 
new  and  dangerous ;  and  other  words  more  vehe- 
ment than  I  repeat. 

I  replied  in  civil  and  plain  terms,  that  I  wished 
his  lordship,  in  my  love  to  him,  to  think  better.of 
it;  for  that  this,  that  his  lordship  was  pleased  to 
put  into  great  words,  seemed  to  me  and  my  feU 
lows,  when  we  spake  of  it  amongst  ourselves,  a 
reasonable  and  familiar  matter,  for  a  king  to  con- 
sult with  his  judges,  either  assembled  or  selected, 
or  one  by  one ;  and  then  to  give  him  a  little  out- 
.let,  to  save  his  first  opinion,  (wherewith  he  is 
most  commonly  in  love,)  I  added  that  judges 
sometimes  might  make  a  suit  to  be  spared  for  their 
opinion  till  they  had  spoken  with  their  brethren ; 
but  if  the  king,  upon  his  own  princely  judgment, 
for  reason  of  estate,  should  think  fit  to  have  it 
otherwise,  and  should  so  demand  it,  there  was  no 
declining ;  nay,  that  it  touched  upon  a  violation 
of  their  oath,  which  was,  to  counsel  the  king 
without  distinction,  whether  it  were  jointly  or 
severally.  Thereupon,  I  put  him  the  case  of  the 
privy  council,  as  if  your  majesty  should  be  pleased 
to  command  any  of  them  to  deliver  their  opinion 
apart  and  in  private;  whether  it  were  a  good 
answer  to  deny  it,  otherwise  than  if  it  were  pro- 
pounded at  the  table.  To  this  he  said,  that  the 
cases  were  not  alike,  because  this  concerned  life. 


To  which  I  replied,  tiiat  qnesti4Mis  of  estate  mif^t 
concern  thousands  of  lives;  and  many  thinga 
more  precious  than  tiie  life  of  a  particular ;  as 
war  and  peace,  and  the  like. 

To  conclude,  his  lord^ip,  **  tanquam  exitum 
queerens,''  desired  me  for  the  time  to  leave  with 
him  the  papers,  without  pressing  him  to  consent 
to  deliver  a  private  opinion  till  he  had  perused 
them.  I  said  I  would;  and  the  more  willingly, 
because  I  thought  his  lordship,  upon  due  considera- 
tion of  the  papers,  would  find  the  case  to  be  so 
clear  a  case  of  treason,  as  he  would  make  nadiffi- 
culty  to  delivOT  his  opinion  in  private;  uui  so  I 
was  persuaded  of  the  rest  of  the  judges  of  the 
King'a  Bench ;  who,  likewise,  as  I  partly  under- 
stood, made  no  scruple  to  deliver  their  opinion  in 
private.  Whereupon,  he  said,  (whioh  I  noted 
weU,)  that  his  brethren  were  wise  men,  and  that 
they  might  make  a  show  as  if  they  would  give 
an  opinion  as  was  required,  but  the  end  would  be, 
that  it  would  come  totiiis,  they  would  say  they 
doubted  of  it,  and  so  pray  advice  with  the  rest. 
But  to  tills  I  answered,  that  I  was  sorry  to  hesx 
him  say  so  much,  lest,  if  it  came  so  to  pass»  soq^ 
that  loved  him  not  might  make  a  oonstreetion  that 
that  which  he  had  Unr^ld  he  had  wroughu  Thus^ 
yonr  majesty  sees  that,  as  Solomon  saith,  ^  giessus 
nolentis  tanquam  in  sepi  spinarum,*'  it  esloh^ 
upon  every  tiling. 

The  latter  meeting  is  yet  of  more  importance; 
for,  then,  coming  armed  witii  divers  precedents,  I 
thought  to  set  in  with  the  best  strength  I  oould, 
and  said,  that  before  I  descended  to  the  record,  I 
would  break  tiie  case  to  him  thus :  thatit  was  true 
we  were  to  proceed  upon  tiie  ancient  statute  of 
King  Edward  the  Third,  because  other  temporary 
statutes  were  gone,  and  therefore  it  must  be  said 
in  the  indictment,  "  imaginatus  est,  et  oompassa* 
vit,  mortem  etfinalem  destructionem  domini  r^^.**^ 
Then  must  the  particular  treasons  follow  in  this 
manner,  viz. :  «<  Etquod,  ad  perimplendum  nefiEm- 
dum  propositum  suum,  composuit,  et  oonscripsit, 
quondam  detestabilem,  et  venenosam  libellum, 
sive  scriptum,  in  quo  inter  alia  proditoria  eontine- 
tur,''  etc.  And  then  the  principal  passages  of 
treason,  taken  forth  of  the  papers,  are  to  be  ear 
tered  «*  in  hcec  verba;''  and  with  a  condusioB  in 
the  end,  «<  ad  intentionem,  quod  ligeus  populus, 
et  veri  subditi  domini  regis,  cordialem  suum  amo- 
rem,a  domino  rege  retraherentetipsum  dominum 
regem  relinquerent,  etguerram,  et  insuneetioneoa, 
contra  eiim,  levarent,  et  faoerent,"  etc.  I  have  in 
this  former  followed  the  ancient  style  of  the  in- 
dictments for  brevity's  sake,  though,  when  we 
come  to  the  business  itself,  we  shall  enlarge  it 
according  to  the  use  of  the  later  times.  This  I 
represented  to  him,  (being  a  thing  he  is  well  ao- 
quainted  witii,)  tiiathe  might  perceive  the  platform 
of  that  was  intended,  without  any  mistaking  or 
obscurity.  But  then  I  Ml  to  the  matter  itself,  to 
lock  him  in  as  muoh  as  I  could,  viz. : 
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ttat  ^ere  be  four  means  or  manners,  where- 
bjthe  death  of  the  king  is  compassed  and  ima- 
gined. 

Tbe  first,  by  some  particular  fact  or  plot 

llie  second,  by  disabling  his  title ;  as  by  af- 
firming that  he  is  not  lawful  Idng;  or  that  another 
ought  to  be  king;  or  that  he  is  ^  usurper,  or  a 
bntaid,  or  the  like. 

Tlie  third,  by  subjecting  his  title  to  the  pope ; 
and  thereby  making  him  of  an  absolute  king  a 
eon^tional  king. 

Hie  iboT^,  by  disabliiqr  his  regiment,  and 
making  him  appear  to  be  incapable,  or  indign  to 
le^n* 

These  things  I  relate  to  your  majesty,  in  sum, 
as  is  fit;  which  when  I  opened  to  my  lord  I  did 
inrist  a  litde  more  upon,  with  more  efficacy  and 
edge,  and  authority  of  law  and  record  tftan  I  can 


Then  I  placed  Peacham*s  treason  within  the 
last  diTision,  agreeable  to  dirers  precedents, 
whereofi  had  the  records  ready;  and  concluded, 
Aat  your  majesty's  safety,  and  life,  and  authori- 
ff,  was  thus  by  law  ensconsed  and  quartered; 
and  that  it  was  in  rain  to  fortify  on  three  of  the 
sides,  and  so  leaTe  you  open  on  the  fourth. 

It  is  true  he  heard  me  in  a  grare  {iBishion«  more 
than  accustomed,  and  took  a  pen  and  took  notes 
oTmy  dirisions;  and  when  he  read  the  prece- 
dents and  records,  would  say,  this  you  mean 
ibnetti  witliin  your  first  or  your  second  dirision. 
In  the  end,  I  ^pressly  demanded  his  opinion,  as 
that  wheteio  both  he  and  I  was  enjoined.  But 
he  desired  me  to  leaTe  the  precedents  with  him, 
Aat  he  might  adyise  upon  tiiem.  I  told  him,  the 
rest  of  my  fellows  would  despatch  their  part,  and 
I  should  be  behind  with  mine ;  which,  I  per- 
suaded myself,  your  majesty  would  impute  rather 
to  his  backwardness  than  my  negligence.  He 
said,  as  soon  as  I  should  understand  that  the  rest 
were  ready,  he  would  not  be  long  after  with  his 
opinion. 

FotL  S.,  your  majesty  knoweth  the  day  draw- 
6th  on;  and  my  lord  chancellor's  recovery,  the 
season  and  his  age  promising  not  to  be  too  hasty. 
I  spake  with  him  on  Sunday,  at  what  time  I 
found  him  in  bed,  but  his  spirits  strong,  and  not 
spent  Of  wearied ;  and  spake  wholly  of  your  busi- 
ness leading  me  from  one  matter  to  another. 
And  wished,  and  seemed  to  hope,  that  he  might 
attend  the  day  for  I.  S.,  and  it  were  (as  he  said) 
to  be  his  last  work,  to  conclude  his  services  and 
express  his  afi*ection  towards  your  majesty.  I 
presumed  to  say  to  him,  that  I  knew  your  majesty 
would  l>e  exceeding  desirous  of  his  being  present 
that  day,  so  as  that  it  might  be  without  prejudice 
to  hiscontinaance;  but  that  otherwise  your  ma- 
jesty esteemed  a  servant  more  than  a  service; 
especially  such  a  servant.  Surely,  in  mine  opi- 
nion, your  majesty  were  better  put  off  the  day  than 
want  his  presence,  considering  the  cause  of  the 


putting  off  is  so  notorious ;  and  then  the  capital 
and  the  criminal  may  come  together  the  next 
term.  ^ 

I  have  not  been  unprofitable  in  helping  to  dis- 
cover and  examine  within  these  few  days  a  late 
patent,  by  surreption  obtained  from  your  majesty, 
of  the  greatest  forest  in  England,  worth  30,000/., 
under  colour  of  a  defective  title,  for  a  matter  of 
400/.  The  person  roust  be  named,  because  the 
patent  must  be  questioned.  It  is  a  great  person, 
my  Lord  of  Shrewsbury ;  or  rather  (as  I  think) 
a  greater  than  he,  which  is  my  Lady  of  Shrews- 
bury. But  I  humbly  pray  your  majesty,  to  know 
this  first  from  my  lord  treasurer;  who,  me- 
thinks,  groweth  even  studious  in  your  business* 
God  preserve  your  majesty.  Your  majesty's 
most  humble  and  devoted  subject  and  servant 
The  rather  in  regard  of  Mr.  Murray's  absence, 

I  humbly  pray  your  majesty  to  have  a  little 

regard  to  this  letter. 


A  LETTER  TO  THE  KINO  TOUCHING  MT  LORD 
OHANCBLLOR'B  AMENDMEBTT,  AND  THE  PlTr* 
TINO  OFF  I.  8.  HIS  CAUSE.    FEBRUARY  7, 1614. 

It  mat  fleasb  tour  excellkrt  Majestt  : 

My  lord  chancellor  sent  for  me,  to  speak 
with  me,  this  morning,  about  eight  of  the  clock. 
I  perceive  he  hath  now  that  signum  sanitatis,  as 
to  feel  better  his  former  weakness.  For  it  is  true, 
I  did  a  little  mistrust  that  it  was  but  a  boutade  of 
desire  and  good  spirit,  when  he  promised  himself 
strength  for  Friday,  though  I  was  won  and  car- 
ried with  it.  But  now  I  find  him  well  inclined, 
to  use  (should  I  say)  your  liberty,  or  rather  your 
interdict,  signified  by  Mr.  Secretary  from  your 
majesty.  His  lordship  showed  me  also  your 
own  letter,  whereof  he  had  told  me  before,  but 
had  not  showed  it  me.  What  shall  I  say!  I  do 
much  admire  your  goodness  for  writing  such  a 
letter  at  such  a  time. 

He  had  sent  also  to  my  lord  treasurer,  to  de- 
sire him  to  come  to  him  about  that  time.  Hit 
lordship  came ;  and,  not  to  trouble  your  majesty 
with  circumstances,  both  their  lordships  coii- 
cluded,  myself  present,  and  concurring,  that  it 
could  be  no  prejudice  to  your  majesty's  service 
to  put  off  the  day  for  I.  S.  till  the  next  term. 
The  rather  because  there  are  seven  of  your  privy 
council,  which  are  at  least  numerous,  and  part 
of  the  court  which  are  by  infirmity  like  to  be  ab- 
sent; that  is,  my  lord  chancellor,  my  lord  ad- 
miral, my  Lord  of  Shrewsbury,  my  Lord  of 
Exeter,  my  Lord  Zouch,  my  Lord  Stanhope,  and 
Mr.  Chancellor  of  the  Duchy:  wherefore  they 
agreed  to  hold  a  council  to-morrow  in  the  afte- 
noon  for  that  purpose. 

It  is  true,  that  I  was  always  of  opinion,  that  H 
was  no  time  lost;  and  I  do  think  so  the  rather 
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because  I  coald  be  content  that  the  matter  of 
Peacham  were  first  settled  and  put  to  a  point. 
For  there  be,  perchance^  that  would  make  the  ex- 
ample upon  I.  S.  to  stand  for  all.  For  Peacham, 
I  expect  some  account  from  my  fellows  this  day. 
If  it  should  fall  out  otherwise,  then  I  hope  it  may 
not  be  left  so.  Your  majesty,  in  your  last  letter, 
Tory  wisely,  put  in  a  disjunctive  that  the  jud^s 
should  deliver  an  opinion  privately,  either  to  my 
lord  chancellor  or  to  ourselves,  distributed ;  his 
sickness,  made  the  latter  way  to  be  taken :  but 
the  other  may  be  reserved,  with  some  accommo- 
dating, when  we  see  the  success  of  the  former. 

I  am  appointed,  this  day,  to  attend  my  lord 
treasurer  for  a  proposition  of  raisingr  profit  and 
revenue,  by  enfranchising  copy-holders.  I  am 
right  glad  to  see  the  patrimonial  part  of  your 
revenue  well  looked  into,  as  well  as  the  fiscal. 
And  I  hope  it  will  so  be,  in  other  parts  as  well 
as  this.    God  preserve  your  majesty. 

Your  majesty's  most  humble  and  devoted 
subject  and  servant. 


A  liBTTER  TO  THE  KING  OP  ACCOUNT  OF  OWBN*8 
CAU8B,  ETC.   11  FEBRUARY,  1614. 

It  mat  please  tour  bxcellent  Majesty, 

Myself,  with  the  rest  of  your  counsel  learned, 
conferred  with  my  Lord  Coke  and  the  rest  of 
the  judges  of  the  King's  Bench  only,  being  met 
at  my  lord's  chamber,  concerning  the  business 
of  Owen.  For  although  it  be  true  that  your  ma- 
jesty in  your  letter  did  mention,  that  the  same 
course  might  be  held  in  the  taking  of  opinions 
apart,  in  this  which  was  prescribed  and  used  in 
Peacham's  cause;  yet  both  my  lords  of  the  coun- 
eil  and  we,  amongst  ourselves,  holding  it,  in  a 
case  so  clear,  not  needful;  but  rather  that  it 
would  import  a  diffidence  in  us,  and  deprive  us 
of  the  means  to  debate  it  with  the  judges  (if  cause 
were)  more  strongly,  (which  is  somewhat,)  we 
thought  best  rather  to  use  this  form. 

The  judges  desired  us  to  leave  the  examina- 
tions and  papers  with  them,  for  some  little  time, 
to  consider  (which  is  a  thing  they  use;)  but  I 
conceive  there  will  be  no  manner  of  question  made 
of  it.  My  lord  chief  juftice,  to  show  forward- 
ness, (as  I  interpret  it,)  showed  us  passages  of 
Suarez  and  others,  thereby  to  prove,  that  though 
your  majesty  stood  not  excommunicated  by  par- 
ticular sentence,  yet  by  the  general  bulls  of  Coena 
Domini,  and  others,  you  were  upon  the  matter 
excommunicated ;  and  therefore  that  the  treason 
was,  as  De  prssenti.  But  I  that  foresee,  that  if 
tiiat  course  should  be  held,  when  it  cometh  to  a 
public  day,  to  disseminate  to  the  vulgar  an  opi- 
nion that  your  majesty*s  case  is  all  one  as  if  you 
were  de  facto  particularly  and  expressly  excommu- 
nicated, it  would  but  increase  the  danger  of  your 
person  with  those  that  are  desperate  Papists ;  and 


that  it  is  needless ;  I  commended  my  lord*a  dili- 
gence, but  withal  put  it  by;  and  fell  upon  the 
other  course,  (which  is  the  true  way ;)  that  is,  that 
whosoever  shall  affirm,  in  diem,  or  sub-condi« 
tione,  that  your  majesty  may  be  destroyed,  is  a 
traitor  de  present! ;  for  that  he  maketh  you  but 
tenant  for  life  at  the  will  of  another.  And  I  put 
the  Duke  of  Buckingham's  case,  who  said,  that 
if  the  king  caused  him  to  be  arrested  of  treason* 
he  would  stab  him  ;  and  the  case  of  the  iropoe- 
tress,  Elizabeth  Barton,  that  said,  that  if  King 
Henry  the  Eighth  took  not  his  wife  again,  Katha- 
rine Dowager,  he  should  be  no  longer  king;  and 
the  like. 

It  may  be  these  particulars  are  not  worth  the 
relating.  But,  because  I  find  nothing  in  the 
world,  so  important  to  your  service  as  to  have 
you  thoroughly  informed,  (the  ability  of  your  direo- 
tion  considered,)  it  maketh  me  thus  to  do;  most 
humbly  praying  your  majesty  to  admonish  me,  if 
I  be  over  troublesome. 

For  Peacham,  the  rest  of  my  fellows  are  read  j 
to  make  their  report  to  your  majesty,  at  such  time» 
and  in  such  manner,  as  your  majesty  shall  require 
it.  Myself  yesterday,  took  my  Lord  Coke  aside* 
after  the  rest  were  gone,  and  told  him  all  the  rest 
were  ready,  and  I  was  now  to  require  his  lord- 
ship's opinion,  according  to  my  commission.  He 
said,  I  should  have  it;  and  repeated  that,  twice 
or  thrice,  as  thinking  he  had  gone  too  far,  in  that 
kind  of  negative  (to  deliver  any  opinion  apart) 
before;  and  said  he  would  tell  it  me  within  a 
short  time,  though  he  were  not  at  that  instant 
ready.  I  have  tossed  this  business,  in  omnes 
partes,  whereof  I  will  give  your  majesty  know- 
ledge, when  time  serveth.  God  preserve  your 
majesty. 

Year  majesty's  most  humble  and  devoted 
subject  and  servant 


A  LETTER  TO  THE  KINO,  REPORTING  THE  DAT 
OF  HEARING  OP  I.  8.  HIS  CAUSE,  IN  THE  STAR 
CHAMBER.    SO  APRIL,  1615. 

It  mat  please  toub  bxcbllbiit  Majesty, 

I.  S.'s  day  is  past,  and  well  past.  I  hold  it  to 
be  Janus  bifrons ;  it  hath  a  good  aspect  to  that 
which  is  past,  and  to  the  future ;  and  doth  both, 
satisfy  and  prepare.  All  did  well:  My  lord 
chief  justice  delivered  the  law  for  the  benevo- 
lence, strongly ;  I  would  he  had  done  it  timely. 
Mr.  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer  spake  finely, 
somewhat  after  the  manner  of  the  late  lord  privy 
seal:  not  all  out  so  sharply,  but  as  elegantly. 
Sir  Thomas  Lake  (who is  also  new  in  that  court) 
did  very  well,  familiarly  and  counsellor-like.  My 
Lord  of  Pembroke  (who  is  likewise  a  stranger 
there)  did  extraordinary  well,  and  became  him- 
self well,  and  had  an  evident  applause.  I  meant 
well  also;  and  because  my  information  was  the 
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grovnd,  having  spoken  oat  of  a  few  heads  which 
I  Jtad  gather^;  (for  I  seldom  do  more)  I  set 
down,  as  soon  as  I  came  home,  cursorily,  a  frame 
of  that  I  had  said ;  though  I  persuade  myself  I 
spake  it  with  more  life.  I  have  sent  it  to  Mr. 
Murray,  sealed ;  if  your  majesty  have  so  much 
idle  time  to  look  upon  it,  it  may  give  some  light 
of  the  day's  work :  but  I  most  humbly  pray  your 
majesty  to  pardon  the  errors.  God  preserve  you 
ever. 

Tour  majesty^s  most  humble  subject, 
and  devoted  servant. 


A  LETTER  TO  THE  KING,  CONCERNING  THE  NEW 
COMPANY.    AUGUST  It,  1619. 

Is  MAT  rLBASV  TOUR  MOST  BXCRLLINT  MaJBSTT, 

"Your  majesty  shall  shortly  receive  the  bill,  for 
the  incorporation  of  the  New  Company ;  together 
with  a  bUl,  for  the  privy  seal,  being  a  dependency 
thereof.  For  this  morning  I  subscribed  and 
docketed  them  both.  I  think  it,  therefore,  now 
time,  to  represent  to  your  majesty ^s  high  wisdom 
tint  which  I  conceive,  and  have  had  long  in  mind, 
concerning  your  majesty's  service  and  honourable 
profit  in  this  business. 

This  project,  which  hath  proceeded  from  a 
worthy  service  of  the  lord  treasurer,  I  have 
from  the  beginning  constantly  affected;  as  may 
well  appear  by  my  sundry  labours  from  time  to 
time  in  the  same.  For  I  hold  it  a  worthy  character 
of  your  majesty^s  reign  and  times ;  insomuch,  as 
though  your  majesty  might  have  at  this  time  (as 
is  spoken)  a  great  annual  benefit  for  the  quitting 
of  it,  yet,  I  shall  never  be  the  man  that  should 
wibh  your  majesty  to  deprive  yourself  of  that 
beatitude;  ««BeaUus  est  dare,  qu&m  accipere," 
in  this  cause;  but  to  sacrifice  your  profit  (though, 
as  your  majesty's  state  is,  it  be  precious  to  you) 
to  so  great  a  good  of  your  kingdom :  although 
this  project  is  not  without  a  profit,  immediate  unto 
you,  by  the  increasing  of  customs  upon  the  mate- 
rials of  days. 

But  here  is  the  case.  The  New  Company,  by 
this  patent  and  privy  seal,  are  to  have  two  things 
wholly  diTerse  from  the  first  intention ;  or  rather, 
ex  djametro,  opposite  unto  the  same ;  which, 
nererthelees,  the  most  of  necessity  have,  or  else 
the  work  is  overthrown.  So  as  I  may  call  them, 
Riala  necessaria,  but  yet  withal  temporary.  For 
as  men  make  war  to  have  peace,  so  these  mer- 
diants  must  have  license  for  whites,  to  the  end  to 
banish  whites ;  and  they  must  have  license  to  use 
teyntouT^,  to  the  end  to  banish  teyntours. 

This  is  therefore  that  I  say ;  your  majesty  upon 
tiiese  two  points  may  justly,  and  with  honour, 
and  with  preservation  of  your  first  intention  in- 
violate, demand  profit  in  the  interim,  as  long  as 
tfiese  unnatural  points  continue,  and  then  to  cease. 
for  your  majesty  may  be  pleased  to  observe  they 


are  to  have  all  the  Old  Company's  ^profit,  by  the 
trade  of  whites ;  they  are  again  to  have  upon  the 
proportion  of  clothes,  which  they  shall  vend  dyed 
and  dressed,  the  Fleming^s  profit  upon  the  teyn- 
tour.  Now  then  as  1  say,  as  it  had  been  too  good 
husbandry  for  a  king  to  have  taken  profit  of  them 
if  the  project  could  have  been  effected  at  once,  (as 
was  voiced ;)  so  on  the  other  side  it  might  be, 
perchance,  too  littie  husbandry  and  profidence  to  . 
take  nothing  of  them,  for  that  which  is  merely 
lucrative  to  them,  in  the  mean  time.  Nay,  I  saj 
further,  this  will  greaUy  conduce  and  be  a  kind 
of  security  to  the  end  desired.  For  I  always 
feared,  and  do  yet  fear,  that  when  men,  by  condi^ 
tion  merchants,  though  never  so  honest,  have 
gotten  into  their  hands  the  trades  of  whites,  and 
the  dispensation  of  teyntour,  wherein  they  shall 
reap  profit  for  that  which  they  never  sowed ;  but 
have  gotten  themselves  certainties,  in  respect  of 
the  state's  hopes ;  they  are  like  enough  to  sleep 
upon  this,  as  upon  a  pillow,  and  to  make  no  haste 
to  go  on  with  the  rest  And  though  it  may  be  said 
that  that  is  a  thing  will  easily  appear  to  the  state, 
yet  (no  doubt)  means  may  be  devised  and  found 
to  draw  the  business  in  length.  So  that  I  con- 
clude that  if  your  majesty  take  a  profit  of  them, 
in  the  interim,  (considering  you  refuse  profit  from 
the  Old  Company,)  it  will  be  both  spur  and  bridle 
to  them  to  make  them  pace  aright  to  your  mi^ 
jesty's  end. 

This,  in  all  humbleness,  according  to  my  avow- 
ed care  and  fidelity,  being  no  man's  man  but 
your  majesty's,  I  present,  leave,  and  submit  to 
your  majesty's  better  judgment;  and  I  could 
wish  your  majesty  would  speak  with  Sir  Thomas 
Lake  in  it;  who,  besides  his  good  habit  which 
he  hath  in  business,  beareth  (methinks)  an  indi^ 
ferenthand  in  this  particular;  and  (if  it  please 
your  majesty)  it  n^ay  proceed  as  from  yourself 
and  not  as  a  motion  or  observation  of  mine. 

Your  majesty  need  not  in  this  to  be  straitened 
in  time,  as  if  this  must  be  demanded  or  treated, 
before  you  sign  their  bill ;  for  I,  foreseeing  this, 
and  foreseeing  that  many  things  might  fall  out 
which  I  could  not  foresee,  have  handled  it  so,  as 
with  their  good  contentment  there  is  a  power  of 
revocation  inserted  into  their  patent.  And  so, 
commending  your  majesty  to  God's  blessed  and 
precious  custody,  I  rest 

Your  majesty's  most  humble  and  devoted 
subject  and  servant 


A  LETTER  TO  SIR  GEORGE  VILLIBR8,  TOUGOnNG 
ROPER'S  PLACE.    JANUARY  SI,  1«15. 

Sir, 

Sending  to  the  king  upon  occasion,  I  would 

not  fail  to  salute  you  by  my  letter;  which,  tiiat 

it  may  be  more  than  two  lines,  I  add  this  for 

[news;  that  as  I  was  sitting  by  my  lord  chief 
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Justice  upon  the  commission  for  the  indietiDg  of 
ihe  great  person,  one  of  the  jadges  asked  him 
whether  Roper  were  dead  1  He  saith,  he  for  his 
part  knew  not;  another  of  the  judges  answered, 
It  should  concern  you,  my  lord,  to  know  it. 
Whereupon  he  turned  his  speech  to  me,  and  said. 
No,  Mr.  Attorney,  I  will  not  wrestle  now  in  my 
latter  times.  My  lord,  (said  I,)  you  speak  like  a 
wise  man.  Well,  (saith  he,)  they  have  had  no 
luck  with  it  that  have  had  it.  I  said  again, 
*«  Those  days  be  past."  Here  you  have  the  dia- 
logue to  make  you  merry,  but  in  sadness  I  was 
glad  to  perceive  he  meant  not  to  contest.  I  can 
but  honour  and  love  you,  and  rest 

Your  assured  friend  and  servant. 


A  LETTER  TO  THE  KING,  ADVI8INO  HOW  TO 
BREAK  OFF  WITH  THE  NEW  COMPANY.  FEB- 
RUARY 3,  1615. 

It  mat  pueasi  your  bxgellent  Majksty, 

I  spake  yesternight  long  with  my  Lord  Coke ; 
md  for  the  **Rege  Inconsulto,*'  I  conceive  by 
kim  it  will  be  ««an  ampliiis  deliberandum 
«enseo,''  (as  I  thought  at  first,)  so  as  for  the 
present  your  majesty  shall  not  need  to  renew  your 
commandment  of  stay.  I  spake  with  him  also 
about  some  propositions  concerning  your  majes- 
ty's casual  revenue,  wherein  I  found  him  to  con- 
sent with  me  fully;  assuming,  nevertheless,  that 
lie  had  thought  of  them  before;  but  it  is  one 
thing  to  have  the  vapour  of  a  thought;  another  to 
digest  business  aright.  He,  on  his  part,  imparted 
to  me  divers  things  of  great  weight  concerning 
the  reparation  of  your  majesty's  means  and 
finances,  which  I  heard  gladly ;  insomuch  as  he 
perceiving  the  same,  I  think,  was  the  readier  to 
open  himself  to  me  in  one  circumstance,  which 
he  did  much  inculcate.  I  concur  freely  with 
him  that  they  are  to  be  held  secret;  for  I  never 
saw  but  that  business  is  like  a  child  which  is 
framed  invisibly  in  the  womb,  and  if  it  come 
forth  too  soon  it  will  be  abortive.  I  know  in 
most  of  them  the  prosecution  must  rest  much 
upon  myself.  But  I,  that  had  the  power  to  pre- 
vail in  the  farmer's  case  of  the  French  wines, 
without  the  help  of  my  Lord  Coke,  shall  be 
better  able  to  go  through  these  with  his  help,  the 
ground  being  no  less  just.  And  this  I  shall  ever 
add  of  mine  own,  that  I  shall  ever  respect  your 
majesty's  honour  no  less  than  your  profit;  and 
shall  also  take  care,  according  to  my  pensive 
manner,  that  that  which  is  good  for  the  present 
have  not  in  it  hidden  seeds  of  future  inconve- 
niences. 
The  matter  of  the  New  Company  was  referred 
•  to  me  by  the  lords  of  the  privy  council;  wherein, 
after  some  private  speech  with  Sir  Lionel  Cran- 
field,  I  made  that  report  which  I  held  most  agree- 


ble  to  truth  and  your  majesty's  service.  If  this 
New  Company  break,  it  must  either  be  put  upon 
the  patent  or  upon  the  order  made  by  themselves. 
For  the  patent,  I  satisfied  the  board  that  there  was 
no  title  in  it  which  was  not  either  verbatim  in  the 
patent  of  the  Old  Company,  or  by  special  war- 
rant from  the  table,  inserted.  My  Lord  Coke, 
with  much  respect  to  roe,  acknowledged,  but 
disliked  the  old  patent  itself,  and  disclaimed  his 
being  at  the  table  when  the  additions  were 
allowed.  But  in  my  opinion,  (howsoever  mj 
Lord  Coke,  to  magnify  his  science  in  law, 
draweth  every  thing,  though  sometimes  unpro- 
perly  and  unseasonably,  to  that  kind  of  question,) 
it  is  not  convenient  to  break  the  business  upon 
these  points.  For,  considering  they  were  b»i 
clauses  that  were  in  the  former  patents,  and  in 
many  other  patents  of  companies,  ajid  that  the 
additions  likewise  passed  ihe  allowance  of  Hhe 
table,  it  will  be  but  clamoured,  and  perhaps  coDr 
ceived,  that  to  quarrel  them  now  is  but  an  occa- 
sion taken,  and  that  the  times  are  changed  rather 
than  the  matter.  But  that  which  preserveth 
entire  your  majesty's  honour,  and  the  constancy 
of  your  proceedings,  is  to  put  the  breach  upon 
their  orderfi. 

For  this  light  I  gave  in  my  report,  which  the 
table  readily  apprehended  and  much  approved ; 
that  if  the  table  reject  their  orders  as  unlawful 
and  unjust,  it  doth  free  you  from  their  contract; 
for  whosoever  contracteth,  or  undertaketh  anj 
thing,  is  always  understood  to  perform  it  by 
lawful  means ;  so,  as  they  have  plainly  abused 
the  state  if  that  which  they  have  undertaken  be 
either  impossible  or  unjust. 

I  an\  bold  to  present  this  consideration  to  that 
excellent  facul^  of  your  majesty's  judgment, 
because  I  think  it  importeth  that  future  good 
which  may  grow  to  your  majesty  in  the  close  of 
this  business ;  that  the  falling  off  be  without  aU 
exception.  God  have  you  in  his  precious 
custody. 

Your  majesty's  most  humble  and 

bounden  subject  and  servant. 


A  LETTER  TO  THE  KINO  TOUOHTNG  THE  LORD 
CHANCELLOR'S  SICKNESS.    FEBRUARY  0,  1619. 

It  BfAY  PLEASE  TOUR  MOST  EXCELLENT  MaJESTT, 

'  I  am  glad  to  understand  by  Mr.  Murray  that 
your  majesty  accepteth  well  of  my  poor  endea- 
vours in  opening  unto  you  the  passages  of  your 
service;  that  business  may  come  the  less  crude, 
and  the  more  prepared  to  your  royal  judgment, 
the  perfection  whereof,  as  I  cannot  expect  they 
should  satisfy  in  every  particular,  so  I  hope, 
through  my  assiduity,  there  will  result  a  good 
total. 

My  lord  chancellor's  sickness  falleith  out  ^  dure 
tempore."    I  have  always  known  him  a  wise 
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ma,  and  of  just  eleralmi  for  monardij,  hut 
joor  majesty^s  aeiTice  most  not  be  mortal ;  and 
if  joa  loee  him,  aa  your  majaaty  hath  now  of 
Jale  puichased  many  hearta  by  depreesing  the 
wicked,  ao  God  doth  miniater  unto  you  a  coun- 
larpart  to  do  the  like  by  raieiog  the  honest  God 
evermore  presenre  your  majesty. 

Your  majesty's  moat  humble  subject 

and  bounden  serrant. 


A  LBTTEB  TO  SIR  GEORGE  VaLIBRS,  TOUCHINO 
A  MOTION  TO  SWEAR  HOI  COUNaLLOR.  FEB. 
11,1615. 

Sot, — ^My  lord  ehanoellor's  health  growing 
wtA  llie  daya,  and  his  resignation  being  an  ui^ 
oettainty,  I  would  be  glad  you  went  on  with  my 
firal  modoB,  my  swearing  priyy  councillor.  This 
I  deaire,  not  so  much  to  make  myself  more  sure 
oC  the  e^er,  aad  to  put  it  past  competition ;  (for 
henta,  I  rest  whtoUy  upon  the  king,  and  your  ex- 
cellent self)  but,  becanae  I  find  hourly,  that  I 
need  this  strength  in  his  majesty's  serrice,  both 
for  my  better  warrant,  and  satisfaction  of  my  con- 
science, that  I  deal  not  in  things  above  my  voca- 
tion ;  and  for  my  better  countenance  and  prevail- 
ing where  hia  majesty's  service  is  under  any 
pretext  opposed,  I  would  it  were  despatched.  I 
remember  a  greater  matter  than  this,  waa 
despatched  by  a  letter  from  Royston ;  which  was, 
the  placing  of  the  archbishop  that  now  ia :  and  I 
imagine,  the  king  did  on  purpose,  that  the  act 
might  appear  to  be  his  own. 

My  lord  chancellor  told  me  yesterday,  in  plain 
terma,  that  if  the  king  would  ask  his  opinion 
touching  the  person  that  he  would  commend  to 
succeed  him,  upon  death  or  disability,  he  would 
name  me  for  the  fittest  man.  You  may  advise 
whether  use  may  not  be  made  of  this  offer. 

I  sent  a  pretty  while  since  a  paper  to  Mr.  John 
Murray;  which  was,  indeed,  a  little  remembrance 
of  some  things  past;  concerning  my  honest  and 
faithful  services  to  his  majesty,  not  by  way  of 
boasting,  (from  which  I  am  far,)  but  as  tokens  of 
my  studying  his  service  uprightly  and  carefully. 
If  you  be  pleased  to  call  for  the  paper  which  is 
with  Mr.  John  Murray,  and  to  find  a  fit  time,  that 
his  majesty  may  cast  an  eye  upon  it,  I  think  it 
will  do  no  hurt:  and  I  have  written  to  Mr.  Mur- 
ray to  deliver  the  paper  if  you  call  for  it  God 
keep  you  in  all  happiness. 

Ycfur  truest  servant 


A  LETTER  TO  THE  KING  OP  ADVICE,  UPON  THE 
BREACH  OP  THE  NEW  COMPANY.    PEE.  S»,  1615. 

h  MAT  PLEASE  TOUR  M09t  BXOCLLBMT  MaIISTY, 

Your  privy  council  have  wisely  and  truly  dis- 
eemed  of  the  orders  and  demands  of  the  New 


Company,  that  they  are  unlawAil  and  unjust,  and 
themselves  have  now  acknowledged  the  work  im- 
poeSible  without  them  by  their  petition  in  writing, 
now  registered  in  the  Council  Book :  so  as  this 
conclusion  (of  their  own  making)  is  become 
peremptory  and  final  to  themselves ;  and  the  im- 
possibility confessed  the  practice  and  abuse,  re- 
served to  the  judgment  the  state  shall  make  of  it. 
This  breach  then  of  this  great  contract  is  wholly 
on  their  part;  which  could  not  have  been,  if  your 
majesty  had  broken  upon  the  patent:  for  the 
patent  was  your  majesty's  act,  the  orders  are  their 
act ;  and  in  the  former  case  they  had  not  been 
liable  to  further  question,  now  they  are. 

There  rest  two  things  to  be  considered :  the  one 
if  they  (like  Proteus  when  he  is  hard  held)  shall 
yet  again  vary  their  shape,  and  shall  quit  their 
orders,  convinced  of  injustioe,  and  lay  their  im- 
position only  upon  the  trade  of  whites,  whether 
your  majesty  shall  further  expect  1  The  other,  if 
your  majesty  dissolve  them  upon  this  breach  on 
their  part,  what  is  further  to  be  done  for  the  set- 
ting of  the  trade  again  in  joint,  and  for  your  own 
honour  ^nd  profit!  In  both  which  points  I  will 
not  presume  to  give  opinion,  but  only  to  break 
the  business  for  your  majesty's  better  judgment 
For  the  first,  I  am  sorry  the  occasion  was  given, 
(by  my  Lord  Coke*s  speech  at  this  time  of  the 
commitment  of  some  of  them,)  that  they  should 
seek,  <*  omnem  movere  lapidem,**  to  help  them« 
selves.  Better  it  had  been,  if  (as  my  Lord  Fen- 
ton  said  to  me  that  morning  very  judiciously,  and 
with  a  great  deal  of  foresight)  that,  for  that  time, 
they  should  have  had  a  bridge  made  for  them  to 
be  gone.  But  my  Lord  Coke  floweth  according 
to  his  own  tides,  and  not  according  to  the  tides 
of  business.  The  thing  which  my  Lord  Coke 
said,  viras  good  and  too  little,  but  at  this  time  it 
was  too  piuch.  But  that  is  past  Howsoever,  if 
^ey  should  go  back,  and  seek  again  to  entertain 
your  majesty  with  new  orders  or  offers,  (as  is  said 
to  be  intended,)  your  majesty  hath  ready  two 
answers  of  repulse,  if  it  please  your  majesty  to 
use  them. 

The  one,  that  this  is  now  the  fourth  time  that 
they  have  mainly  broken  with  your  majesty  and 
contradicted  themselves.  First,  They  undertook  to 
dye  and  dress  all  the  cloths  of  the  realm ;  soon  afler 
they  wound  themselves  into  the  trade  of  whites, 
and  came  down  to  the  proportion  contracted.  Se* 
condly.  They  ought  to  have  performed  that  con* 
tract  according  to  their  subscription,  pro  rata, 
without  any  of  these  orders  and  impositions :  soon 
after  they  deserted  their  subscription,  and  had  re- 
course to  these  devices  of  orders*  Thirdly,  If  by 
Older  and  not  by  subscription,  yet  their  orders 
should  have  laid  it  upon  the  whites,  which  is  an 
unlawful  and  prohibited  trade,  nevertheless,  they 
would  hava  brought  in  lawfHil  and  settled  trades^ 
full  mannfaotures,  merchandise  of  all  natures, 
poll  money  or  brotherhood  money,  and  I  ctnnol 
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tell  what.  And  now  lastly,  it  seemeth  i^j  would 
go  back  to  lay  it  upon  the  whites :  And,  therefore, 
whether  your  majesty  will  any  more  rest  and 
build  this  grreat  wheel  of  your  kingdom,  upon 
these  broken  and  brittle  pins,  and  try  experiments 
further  upon  the  health  and  body  of  your  state,  I 
leave  to  your  princely  judgment 

The  other  answer  of  repulse  is  a  kind  of  oppos- 
ing them  what  they  will  do  after  the  three  years 
contracted  for!  Which  is  a  point  hitherto  not 
much  stirred,  though  Sir  Lionel  Cranfield  hath 
ever  beaten  upon  it  in  his  speech  with  me :  for 
after  three  years  they  are  not  tied,  otherways  than 
as  trade  shall  give  encouragement^  of  which  en- 
couragement your  majesty  hath  a  bitter  taste. 
And  if  they  should  hold  on  according  to  the  third 
year's  proportion,  and  not  rise  on  by  further  gra- 
dation, your  majesty  hath  not  your  end.  No,  I 
fear,  and  having  long  feared  that  this  feeding  of 
the  foreigner  may  be  dangerous.  For  as  we  may 
think  to  hold  up  our  clothing  by  vent  of  whites, 
till  we  can  dye  and  dress ;  so  they  (I  mean  the 
Dutch)  will  think  to  hold  up  their  manufacture 
of  dying  and  dressing  upon  our  whites  till  they 
can  cloth :  so  as  your  majesty  hath  the  greatest 
reason  in  the  world  to  make  the  New  Company 
to  come  in  and  strengthen  that  part  of  their  con- 
tract; and  they  refusing  (as  it  is  confidently  be- 
lieved they  will)  to  make  their  default  more  visi- 
ble to  all  men. 

For  the  second  main  part  of  your  majesty's  con- 
sultation, (that  is,  what  shall  be  done,  supposing 
an  absolute  breach,)  I  have  had  some  speech  with 
Mr.  Secretary  Lake,  and  likewise  with  Sir  Lionel 
Cranfield;  and  (as  I  conceive)  there  may  be 
three  ways  taken  into  consideration.  The  first 
is,  that  the  Old  Company  be  restored,  who  (no 
doubt)  are  in  appetite,  and  (as  I  find  by  Sir  Lionel 
Cranfield)  not  unprepared ;  and  that  the  licenses, 
the  one,  that  of  30,000  cloths,  which  was  the 
old  license ;  the  other,  that  of  my  Lord  of  Cum- 
berland's, which  is  without  stint,  (my  Lord  of 
Cumberland  receiving  satisfaction,)  be  com- 
pounded into  one  entire  license  without  stint; 
and  then  that  they  amongst  themselves  take  order 
for  that  profit  which  hath  been  offered  to  your 
majesty.  This  is  a  plain  and  known  way,  wherein 
your  majesty  is  not  an  actor;  only  it  hath  this, 
that  the  work  of  dying  and  dressing  cloths,  which 
hath  been  so  much  glorified,  seemeth  to  be  wholly 
relinquished  if  yon  leave  there.  The  second  is, 
that  there  be  a  free  trade  of  cloth,  with  this  differ- 
ence ;  that  the  dyed  and  dressed  pay  no  custom, 
imd  the  whites  double  custom,  it  being  a  merchan- 
dise prohibited  and  only  licentiate.  This  continu- 
eth  in  life  and  fame  the  work  desired,  and  will  have 
popular  applause.  But  I  do  confess  I  did  ever 
think,  that  trading  in  companies  is  most  agree- 
able to  the  English  nature,  which  wanteth  that 
same  general  vein  of  a  republic,  which  runneth 
in  the  Dutch;  and  serveth  to  them  instead  of  a 


company.  And,  therefore,  I  dare  not  advise  to  - 
adventure  this  great  trade  of  the  kingdom  (which 
hath  been  so  long  under  government)  in  a  free 
or  loose  trade.  The  third  is,  a  compounded  way 
of  both,  which  is,  to  go  on  with  the  trade  of  whites 
by  the  Old  Company  restored;  and,  that  your 
majesty's  profit  be  raised  by  order  amongst  them- 
selves, rather  than  by  double  custom,  wherein  yoa 
must  be  the  actor :  and,  that,  nevertheless,  thero 
be  added  a  privilege  to  the  same  company  to 
cany  out  cloths  dyed  and  dressed  custom  free; 
which  will  still  continue  as  a  glorious  beam  of 
your  majesty's  royal  design.  I  hope  and  wish  at 
least  that  this,  which  I  have  written,  may  be  of 
some  use  to  your  majesty  to  Settle  by  the  advice 
of  the  lords  about  you  this  great  business.  At  the 
least  it  is  the  effect  of  my  care  and  poor  abilityv 
which  if  in  me  be  any,  it  b  given  me  to  no  other 
end  but  faithfully  to  serve  your  majesty.  God. 
ever  preserve  you. 

Your  majesty's  most  humble  subject, 
and  bounden  servant. 


ANOTHER    LETTER,  TO  SIR   GEORGE  VILLIERS^.- 
TOUCHINO  A  MOTION   TO  SWEAR  HIM  COUN- 
CILLOR.   FEBRUARY  S7, 1619. 

Sir, — I  humbly  pray  you  not  to  think  me  over 
hasty  or  much  in  appetite,  if  I  put  you  in  remem- 
brance of  my  motion  of  strengthening  me  with  the 
oath  and  trust  of  a  privy  councillor;  not  for  mine 
own  strength,  (for  as  to  that,  I  thank  God  I  am 
armed  within,)  but  for  the  strength  of  my  service* 
The  times,  I  submit  to  you  who  knoweth  them 
best.    But  sure  I  am,  there  were  never  times 
which  did  more  require  a  king's  attorney  to  be 
well  armed,  and  (as  I  said  once  to  you)  to  wear  a 
gauntlet  and  not  a  glove.     The  arraignments, 
when  they  proceed ;  the  contention  between  the 
Chancery  and  King's  Bench ;  the  great  cause  or 
the  rege  inconsulto,  which  is  so  precious  to  the 
king's  prerogative;   divers  other  services  that, 
concern  the  king's  revenue,  and  the  repair  of  his 
estate.    Besides,  it  pleaseth  his  majesty  to  accept 
well  of  my  relations  touching  his  business ;  which- 
may  seem  a  kind  of  interloping  (as  the  merchants 
call  it)  for  one  that  is  no  councillor.    But  I  leave - 
all  unto  you,  thinking  myself  infinitely  bounden 
unto  you  for  your  great  favours ;  the  beams  where- 
of I  see  plainly  reflect  upon  me  even  from  others : 
so  that  now  I  have  no  greater  ambition  than  this  ; 
that  as  the  king  showeth  himself  to  you  the  best, 
master,  so  I  might  be  found  your  best  servant* 
In  which  wish  and  vow,  I  shall  ever  rest. 
Most  devoted  and  affectionate  to  obey 

your  commands. 


A  LETTER  TO  SIR  GEORGE  VaLIERS,  TOUCHINO 
ms  SWEARING  COUNCILLOR.    MAY  30,  ISIS. 

SiRv— The  time  is,  as  I  should  think,  now  or 
never,  for  his  majesty  to  finish  his  good  meaning^ 
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Urwvds  me ;  if  it  please  him  to  ooosider  what  is 
past,  and  what  is  to  come. 

If  I  would  tender  m  j  profit,  and  oblige  men 
lato  me  by  my  place  and  practice,  I  coold  have 
■ore  profit  than  I  coald  deriae,  and  could  oblige 
all  the  world  and  offend  none;  which  ia  a  brave 
eondition  for  a  man's  private.  But  my  heart  ia 
not  on  these  things.  Yet,  on  the  other  side,  I 
woald  be  sorry  that  worthless  persons  should 
make  a  note  that  I  get  nothing  but  pains  and  ene- 
mies; and  a  little  popular  reputation,  which 
foUoweth  me  whether  I  will  or  no.  If  any  thing 
be  to  be  done  for  yourself,  I  should  take  infinite 
contentment,  that  my  honour  might  wait  upon 
yours :  Bnt  I  would  be  loath  it  should  wait  upon 
any  man's  else.  If  you  would  put  your  atrength 
to  this  boainess  it  ia  done;  and  that  done  many 
things  more  will  begin.  God  keep  you  ever;  I 
lea^ 

Your  trae  and  devoted  servant 


A  LBTTBB  TO  SIB  GEORGE  VILUER8,  UPON  THE 
CHOICE  HIS  MAJESTY  GAVE  HIM,  WHETHER  HE 
WOULD  BE  SWORN  COUNCILLOR,  OR  HAVE 
ASSURANCB  TO  SUCCEED  THE  CHANCELLOR. 
JUNE  S,  1614. 

Sir, — The  king  giveth  me  a  noble  choice,  and 
yon  are  the  man  my  heart  ever  told  me  you  were. 
Ambition  would  draw  me  to  the  latter  part  of  the 
dioice ;  but  in  respect  of  my  hearty  wishes  that 
my  lord  chancellor  may  live  long,  and  the  small 
hopes  I  have,  that  I  shall  live  long  myself,  and 
above  all,  because  I  see  his  majesty^s  service 
daily  and  instantly  bleedeth;  towards  which  I 
persuade  myself  (vainly,  perhaps,  but  yet  in  mine 
own  thoughts  firmly  and  constantly)  that  I  shall 
give,  when  1  am  of  the  table,  some  efiectual  fur- 
therance, (as  a  poor  thread  of  the  labyrinth,  which 
hath  no  other  virtue  but  a  united  continuance, 
withoat  interruption  or  distraction,)  I  do  accept 
of  the  former,  to  be  councillor  for  the  present,  and 
to  give  over  pleading  at  bar :  let  the  other  matter 
Test  upon  my  proof  and  his  majesty's  pleasure, 
and  the  accidents  of  time.  For,  to  speak  plainly 
I  would  be  loath  that  my  lord  chancellor,  to 
whom  I  owe  most  aAer  the  king  and  yourself, 
should  be  locked  to  his  successor  for  any  advance- 
ment or  gracing  of  me.  So  I  ever  remain 
Your  true,  and  most  devoted, 

and  obliged  servant. 


TO  His  TERT  HONOURABLE  GOOD  FRIEND,  SIR 
GEORGE  VILLIERS,  MASTER  OP  THE  HORSE  TO 
HIS  MAJESTY,  AND  OP  THE  MOST  NOBLE  ORDER 
OF  THE  GARTER.    JUNE  1%  1610. 

Sm, — ^I  send  his  majesty  a  draught  of  the  act 
of  council,  concerning  the  judges*  letter;  penned 
SI  near  as  I  ooold  to  his  majes^*a  iBStmotions 

VoL.m.— 7 


received  in  your  presence*  I  then  told  his  ma- 
jesty my  memory  was  not  able  to  keep  way  with 
his,  and  therefore  his  majesty  will  pardon  me  for 
any  omission  or  errors,  and  be  pleased  to  supply 
and  reform  the  same.  I  am  preparing  some  other 
materials  for  his  majesty's  excellent  hand  con- 
cerning business  that  is  coming  on.  For  since 
his  majesty  hath  renewed  my  heart  within  me, 
methinks  I  should  double  my  endeavoura.  God 
ever  preserve  and  prosper  you.  I  rest 
Your  most  devoted, 

and  boonden  servant. 


A  LETTER  TO  SIR  GEORGE  VaUERS,  FOR  THB 
RESTORING  OF  DOCTOR  BURGIS  TO  PREACA 
JUNE  13,  l«iO. 

Sir, — ^I  do  think  you  may  do  yourself  honourt 
and  (that  which  is  more)  do  a  good  work,  if  yon 
will  assist  and  perfect  a  motion  begun  (and  that 
upon  a  good  ground,  both  of  submission  and  con- 
formity) for  the  restoring  of  Doctor  Burgis  to 
preach ;  and  I  wish,  likewise,  that  if  GrayVInn 
should  think  good  (after  he  is  free  from  the  state) 
to  choose  him  for  their  preacher,  his  majesty 
should  not  be  against  it;  for  certainly  we  should 
watch  him  well  if  he  should  fly  forth ;  so  as  he 
cannot  be  placed  in  a  more  safe  auditory.  This 
may  seem  a  trifle,  but  I  do  assure  you,  I  do 
scarce  know  a  particular  wherein  you  may  open 
more  honest  mouths  to  speak  honour  of  you  than 
this.  And  I  do  extremely  desire  there  may  be  a 
full  cry  from  all  sorts  of  people  (especially  the 
best)  to  speak  and  to  trumpet  out  your  commen- 
dations. I  pray  you  take  it  to  heart,  and  do 
somewhat  in  it.    I  rest 

Your  devoted  and  bounden  servant. 


A  LETTER  TO  THE  KING,  TOUCHING  SIR  GEORGE 
VILLIERS*  PATENT  FOR  BARON  OF  BLETCHLET 
AND  VISCOUNT  VILLIERS.    AUGUST  11,  1616. 

It  may  PLXASI  your  most  EXCELLKIIT  MAJSSTTt 

I  have  sent  Sir  George  Villiers*  patent,  drawn 
again,  containing  also  a  barony;  the  name 
Bletchley  is  his  own,  and  to  my  thinking,  sound- 
eth  better  than  Whaddon.  I  have  included  both 
in  one  patent,  to  avoid  a  double  preface,  and  as 
hath  been  used  in  the  patents  of  earls  of  like 
nature;  nevertheless,  the  ceremony  of  robing* 
and  otherwise,  is  to  be  double,  aa  is  also  used  in 
like  cases  of  earls. 

It  resteth  that  I  express  unto  your  majesty  my 
great  joy  in  your  honouring  and  advancing  this 
gentleman ;  whom  to  describe,  not  with  colours, 
but  with  true  lines,  I  may  say  this ;  your  majes^ 
certainly  hath  found  out  and  chosen  a  safi» 
nature,  a  capable  man,  an  honest  will,  generous 
and  noble  affections,  and  a  courage  well  lodged  ; 
and  onci  that  I  know,  loveth  your  majesty 
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tmfcigiiedly;  aad  tdmireth  yon  as  m«eh  as  m  mm 
nan  to  adndra  his  aoreieigii  upon  earth.  Only 
jonr  majesty's  school  (wherein  he  hath  abeady 
se  well  profited  as  in  this  entrance  npon  the 
stage,  being  the  time  of  greatest  danger,  he  hath 
not  committed  any  manifest  error)  will  add  per- 
fection to  your  majesty's  comfort,  and  the  great 
contentment  of  your  people.  God  oyer  preserve 
and  prosper  yonr  majesty.    I  rest,  in  all  homble- 


Your  majesty's  most  boanden  and  most 
devoted  subject  and  servant. 


A  IBTTER  TO  SIR  GEORGE  VILLIER8,  UPON  THE 
SENDING  OF  HIS  PATENT  FOE  THE  CREATION 
OP  VISCOUNT,  SEALED  AUGUST  SO.  1619. 

Sir, — ^I  took  much  contentment  in  that  I  per- 
ceive by  your  letter  that  you  took  in  so  good  part 
the  freedom  of  my  advice,  and  that  yourself  in 
your  own  nature  consented  therewith.  Cer- 
tainly, no  service  b  comparable  to  good  counsel ; 
and  the  reason  is,  becanse  no  man  can  do  so 
much  for  another  as  a  than  may  do  for  hknself ; 
now  good  counsel  helpeth  a  man  to  help  himself, 
but  you  have  so  happy  a  master  as  supplieth  all ; 
my  service  and  good  will  shall  not  be  wanting. 

It  was  graciously  and  kindly  done  also  of  his 
'  majesty  towards  me  to  tell  you  that  you  were 
beholding  to  me ;  but  it  must  be  then,  for  think- 
ing  of  you  as  I  do ;  for  otherwise,  for  speaking 
as  I  think,  it  is  but  the  part  of  an  honest  man.  I 
send  you  your  patent,  whereof  God  give  you  joy : 
and  I  send  you  here  enclosed  a  little  note  of 
remembrance  for  that  part  of  the  ceremony  which 
concemeth  the  patent;  for,  as  for  other  ceremo- 
nies, I  leave  to  others. 

My  lord  chancellor  despatched  your  patent 
presently  upon  the  receipt;  and  wrote  to  me 
how  glad  he  was  of  it,  and  how  well  he  wished 
you.  If  you  write  to  him  a  few  words  of  thanks, 
I  think  you  shall  do  well.  God  keep  you,  and 
prosper  you. 

Your  tme  and  most  devoted  servant 


▲  LETTER  TO  SIR  GEORGE  VILLIERS,  ACKNOW- 
LEDG1NO  THE  KING'S  FAVOUR  IN  GRANTLNG 
SOME  SUIT  OF  HIS.    AUGUST  SS,  1616. 

Sm, — ^I  am  more  and  more  bound  unto  his 
majesty,  who,  I  think,  knowing  me  to  have  other 
ends  Uian  ambition,  is  contented  to  make  me 
judge  of  mine  own  desires.  I  am  now  beating 
my  brains,  (amongst  many  cares  of  his  majesty's 
business)  touching  the  redeeming  of  time  in  this 
business  of  cloth.  The  great  question  is,  how  to 
miss,  or  how  to  mate  the  Flemings ;  how  to  pass 
by  them,  or  how  to  pass  over  them. 

In  my  next  letter  I  shall  alter  your  tHjid;  but 


I  shall  never,  whilst  I  breathe,  alter  mine  owb. 
style  in  being 

Your  tme  and  most  devoted  servant. 


THE  LORD  KEEPER'S  LETTER  TO  THE  UNIVBIU 
SITT,  IN  ANSWER  OF  THEIR  CONGRATULATIOfT 
AT  HIS  FIRST  COMING  TO  THAT  PLACE. 

To  THE   BBNOWHED    UNIVERSITY  OP  CAMBKID0Ky 
HIS  DEAR  AND  RBVBRBND  MoTHER. 

Mt  Lord, — ^I  am  debtor  to  you  of  your  letters, 
and  of  the  time  likewise  that  I  have  taken  to 
answer  them;  but  as  soon  as  I  could  choose 
what  to  think  on,  I  thought  good  to  let  jaa 
know,  that  altliough  you  may  err  much  Jn  yoor 
valuation  of  me,  yet  you  shall  not  be  deceived  in 
your  assurance;  and  for  the  other  part  also, 
though  the  manner  be  to  mend  the  picture  by  the 
life,  yet  I  would  be  glad  to  mend  Uie  life  by  the 
picture,  and  to  become,  and  be,  as  you  express 
me  to  be.  Your  gratulations  shall  be  no  more 
welcome  to  me  than  your  business  or  occasions, 
which  I  will  attend ;  and  yet  not  so  but  that  I 
shall  endeavour  to  prevent  them  by  my  care  of 
your  good.  And  so  I  eommend  yon  to  God*8 
goodness. 

Yoor  most  loving  and  assured  friend  and  son. 
Fa.  Bacon,  C.  S. 

GoitealMtfy,  April  It,  1617. 


A  LETTER  OF  KING  JABCES,  WRITTEN  TO  HIS 
LORDSHIP  WHEN  HE  WAS  LORD  CHANCELLOR* 
WITH  HIS  MAJESTY'S  OWN  HAND,  UPON  THB 
SENDING  TO  HIM  HIS  BOOK  OP  INSTAURATIO 
MAGNA,  THEN  NEWLY  PUBUSHED. 

My  Lord, — I  have  received  your  letter,  and 
your  book;  than  the  which  you  could  not  have 
sent  a  more  acceptable  present  unto  me.  How 
thankful  I  am  for  it  cannot  better  be  expressed 
by  me  than  by  a  firm  resolution  I  have  taken ; 
first,  to  read  it  through  with  care  and  attention, 
though  I  should  steal  some  hours  from  my  sleep, 
having  otherwise  as  little  spare  time  to  read  it  as 
you  had  to  write  it.  And  then,  to  use  the  liberty 
of  a  true  friend  in  not  sparing  to  ask  you  the 
question  in  any  point  where  I  shall  stand  in 
doubt;  *tNam  ejus  est  explicare  cujus  est  con 
dere;"  as,  on  the  other  part,  I  will  willingly 
give  a  due  commendation  to  such  places  as  in  my 
opinion  shall  deserve  it.  In  the  mean  time,  I  can 
with  comfort  assure  you,  that  you  could  not  have 
made  choice  of  a  subject  more  befitting  your 
place, and  your  universal  methodic  knowledge, 
and  in  the  general,  I  have  already  observed,  that 
you  jump  with  me  in  taking  the  midway  between 
the  two  extremes;  as  also  in  some  particulars  1 
have  found  that  you  agree  fully  with  my  opiniom . 
And  so,  pcaying  God  to  give  your  work  as  gosd 
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M  your  heart  can  wUht  and  your  labours 
1  bid  yoa  heartily  farewelL 

JamuRex. 


»i 


TO  MT  LORD  OF  ESSEX. 
IIt  BtHOUUkR  OOOD  LoRD, 

I  may  perceive,  by  my  Lord  Keeper,  that  your 
lordship,  as  the  time  serred,  signified  unto  him 
an  intention  to  confer  nvith  his  lordship  at  better 
opportunity ;  which  in  regard  of  your  several  and 
weighty  occasions  I  have  thought  good  to  put 
your  lordship  in  remembrance  of;  that  now  at 
his  coming  to  the  court  it  may  be  executed ;  de- 
-siring  your  good  lordship,  nevertheless,  not  to 
conceive  out  of  this  my  diligence  in  soliciting 
this  matter,  that  I  am  either  much  in  appetite  or 
much  in  hope.    For,  as  for  appetite,  the  waters  of 
'PamaBsns  are  not  like  the  waters  of  the  Spa,  that 
give  a  stomach,  but  rather  they  quench  appetite 
-aind  desires ;  and  for  hope,  how  can  he  hope  much 
that  can  aU^e  no  other  reason  than  the  reason  of 
an  evO  debtor,  who  will  persuade  his  creditor  to 
lend  him  new  sums,  and  to  enter  further  in  with 
him  to  make  him  satisfy  the  oldl   And,  to  her 
majesty,  no  other  reason  but  the  reason  of   a 
waterman ;  I  am  her  first  man  of  those  who  serve 
in  counsel  of  law.    And  so  I  commit  your  lord- 
ship to  God*8  best  preservation. 


TO  MT  LORD  OP  ESSEX. 
If  T  Lord, — Conceiving  that  your  lordship  came 
now  up  in  the  person  of  a  good  servant  to  soe  your 
•oreieign  mistress;  which  kind  of  compliments  are 
many  times  •Mnstar  magnorum  meritorum  ;**  and 
tiieiefore  that  it  would  be  hard  for  me  to  find  you,  I 
have  committed  to  this  poor  paper  the  humble 
salutations  of  him  that  is  more  yours  than  any 
man's;  and  more  yours^hanany  man.  To  these 
-salatations  I  add  a  due  and  joyful  gratulation, 
confessing  that  your  lordship,  in  your  last  con- 
ference with  me  before  your  journey,  spake  not 
In  vain,  God  making  it  good,  that  you  trusted  we 
should  say,  <«qnis  putassetV  Which,  as  it  is 
found  true  in  a  happy  sense,  so  I  wish  you  do 
not  find  another  «*  quia  putasset,**  in  the  manner 
of  taking  this  so  great  a  service;  but  I  hope  it  is 
as  he  said,  «« nubecula  est  cit6  transibit;*'  and 
tbst  your  lordship's  wisdom  and  obsequious  cir- 
cumspection and  patience  will  turn  all  to  the 
best.  So,  referring  all  to  some  time  that  I  may 
attend  yon,  I  commit  you  to  God's  best  pre- 
servation. 


TO  MT  LORD  OF  ESSEX. 

V vLoRD, — ^I  am  glad  your  lordship  hath  plunged 
-out  of  your  own  bosiness;  wherein  I  must  com< 


mend  your  Iprdahip  as  Xenophon  commended  Ihs 
state  of  his  country,  which  was  this :  that  having 
chosen  the  worst  form  of  government  of  all  others, 
they  governed  the  best  in  that  kind.  **  Hoc  pace 
et  venili  tuft,"  according  to  my  charter.  Now, 
as  your  lordship  is  my  witness  that  I  would  not 
trouble  you  whilst  your  own  cause  was  in  hand, 
(thongh  that  I  know  that  the  further  from  the 
term  the  better  the  time  was  to  deal  for  me,)  so, 
that  being'concluded,  I  presume  I  shall  be  one  of 
your  next  cares.  And  having  communicated 
with  my  brother  of  some  course  either  to  perfit 
the  first,  or  to  make  me  some  other  way ;  or  rather, , 
by  seeming  to  make  me  some  other  way,  to  per« 
fit  the  first,  wherewith  he  agreed  to  acquaint  your 
lordship;  I  am  desirous,  for  mine  own  better 
satisfaction,  to  speak  with  your  lordship  myself^ 
which  I  had  rather  were  somewhere  else  than  at 
court;  and  as  soon  as  your  lordship  will  assign 
me  to  wait  on  you.    And  so,  ini  etc 


TO  SIR  ROBERT  CECIL. 

Sib, — ^Your  honour  knoweth  my  manner  is, 
though  it  be  not  the  wisest  way,  yet  taking  it  for 
the  honestest,  to  do  as  Alexander  did  by  his  phyw 
sician  in  drinking  the  medicine  and  delivering  the 
advertisement  of  suspicion;  so  I  trust  on  and  yel 
do  not  smother  what  I  hear.  I  do  assure  yoa, 
sir,  that  by  a  wise  friend  of  mine,  and  not  faoti- 
ous  toward  your  honour,  I  was  told  with  assev»> 
ration,  that  your  honour  was  bought  by  Mr. 
Coventry,  for  2000  angels ;  and  that  you  wrought 
in  a  contrary  spirit  to  my  lord  your  fiither.  And 
he  said  further,  that  from  your  servants,  from 
your  lady,  from  some  counsellors  that  have  ob- 
served you  in  my  business,  he  knew  you  wrought 
underhand  against  me.  The  truth  of  which  tals 
I  do  not  believe;  you  know  the  event  will  show, 
and  God  will  right.  But  as  I  reject  this  report, 
(though  the  strangeness  of  my  caae  might  make 
me  credulous,)  so  I  admit  a  conceit  that  the  last 
messenger  my  lord  and  yourself  used,  dealt  ill 
with  your  honours ;  and  that  word  (speculation) 
which  was  in  the  queen's  mouth  rebounded  from 
him  as  a  commendation,  for  I  am  not  ignorant  of 
those  little  arts.  Therefore,  I  pray,  trust  net  him 
again  in  my  matter.  This  was  much  to  write, 
but  I  think  my  fortune  will  set  me  at  liberty, 
who  am  weary  of  asserviling  myself  to  every 
man's  charity.    Thus  I,  etc. 


TO  SIR  JOHN  STANHOPE. 

Sib, — Your  good  promises  sleep,  which  it  may 
seem  now  no  time  to  awake,  but  that  I  do  not  find 
that  any  general  calendar  of  observation  of  time 
serveth  for  the  court;  and,  besides,  if  that  bs 
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done  which  I  hope  by  this  time  is  done,  and  that 
other  matter  shall  be  done  which  we  wish  may 
be  done,  I  hope  to  my  poor  matter,  the  one  of 
these  great  matters  may  clear  the  way  and  the 
other  give  the  occasion.  And  though  my  lord 
treasurer  be  absent,  whose  health,  nevertheless, 
will  enable  him  to  be  sooner  at  court  than  is  ex- 
pected ;  especially  if  this  hard  weather  (too  hard 
to  continue)  shall  relent ;  yet  we  abroad  say,  his 
lordship's  spirit  may  be  there  though  his  person 
be  away.  Once  I  take  for  a  good  ground  that 
her  majesty's  business  ought  to  keep  neither  va- 
cation nor  holiday,  either  in  the  execution  or  in 
the  care  and  preparation  of  those  whom  her  ma- 
jesty calleth  and  useth ;  and,  therefore,  I  would 
think  no  time  barred  from  remembering  that  with 
such  discretion  and  respect  as  appertaineth.  The 
conclusion  shall  be  to  pot  you  in  mind  to  main- 
tain that  which  you  have  kindly  begun,  according 
to  the  reliance  I  have  upon  the  sincerity  of  your 
affection  and  the  soundness  of  your  judgment. 
And  80  I  commend  you  to  God's  preservation. 


TO  MT  LORD  OF  ESSEX. 

It  mat  pucasi  tour  Lordship, 

I  am  very  sorry  her  majesty  should  take  my 
motion  to  travail  in  offence;  but  surely,  under 
her  majesty's  royal  correction,  it  is  such  an 
offence  as  it  should  be  an  offence  to  the  sun,  when 
a  man  to  avoid  the  soorching  heat  thereof  0ieth 
into  the  shade.  And  your  lordship  may  easily 
think,  that  having  now  these  twenty  years  (for 
so  long  it  is,  and  more,  since  I  went  with  Sir 
Amyas  Panlett  into  France,  from  her  majesty's 
royal  hand)  I  made  her  majesty's  service  the 
scope  of  my  life:  I  shall  never  find  a  greater 
grief  than  this,  **relinquere  amorem  primum." 
But  since  *<principia  actionum  sunt  tantam  in 
nostra  potestate;"  I  hope  her  majesty  of  her 
clemency,  yea,  and  justice,  will  pardon  me,  and 
not  force  .me  to  pine  here  with  melancholy.  For 
though  mine  heart  be  good,  yet  mine  eyes  will 
be  sore,  so  as  I  shall  have  no  pleasure  to  look 
abroad,  and  if  I  should  otherwise  be  affected,  her 
majesty  in  her  wisdom  will  think  me  an  impu- 
dent man  that  would  face  out  a  disgrace ;  there- 
fore, as  I  have  ever  found  you  my  good  lord  and 
true  friend,  so  I  pray  open  the  matter  so  to  her 
majesty,  as  she  may  discern  the  necessity  of  it, 
without  adding  hard  conceit  to  her  rejection;  of 
which  I  am  sure  the  latter  I  never  deserved. 
Thus,  etc. 


TO  THE  LORD  TREASURER. 
It  mat  PLtASB  TOUR  GOOD  LoRDSHlP, 

I  am  to  give  you  humble  thanks  for  your  favour- 
tble  opinion,  which  by  Mr.  Secretary's  report  I 


find  you  conceive  of  me  for  the  obtaining  of  a 
good  place  which  some  of  my  honourable  friends 
have  wbhed  unto  me,  «<nec  opinanti."  I  will 
use  no  reason  to  persuade  your  lordship's  media- 
tion but  this,  that  your  lordship  and  my  other 
friends  shall  in  this  beg  my  life  of  the  queen ;. 
for  I  see  well  the  bar  will  be  my  bier,  as  I  most 
and  will  use  it  rather  than  my  poor  estate  or 
reputation  shall  decay;  but  I  stand  indifferent 
whether  God  call  me  or  her  majesty.  Had  I 
that  in  possession  which  by  your  lordship's  only 
means  against  the  greatest  opposition  her  majes^ 
granted  me,  I  would  never  trouble  her  majesty, 
but  serve  her  still  voluntarily  without  pay. . 
Neither  do  I  in  this  more  than  obey  my  friends*^ 
conceits  as  one  that  would  not  be  wholly  wantingr 
to  myself.  Your  lordship's  good  opinion  doth, 
somewhat  confirm  me,  as  that  I  take  comfort  in 
above  all  others;  assuring  your  lordship  that  I 
never  thought  so  well  of  myself  for  any  one  thing 
as  that  I  have  found  a  fitness  to  my  thinking  in 
myself  to  observe  and  revere  your  virtues ;  for 
the  continuance  whereof  in  the  prolonging  of 
your  days  I  will  still  be  your  beadsman ;  accord* 
ingly,  at  this  time,  commend  your  lordship  la- 
the divine  protection. 


to  fotjlk  GREVa. 

Sir, — I  understand  of  your  pains  to  have  visited 
me,  for  which  I  thank  you.  My  matter  is  an  end-^ 
less  question.  I  assure  you,  I  had  said,  «<  requiesce 
anima  mea ;"  but  now  I  am  otherwise  put  to  my 
psalter,  «•  nolite  confidere,"  I  dare  go  no  farther. 
Her  majesty  had  by  set  speech  more  than  once 
assured  me  of  her  intention  to  call  me  to  her  ser- 
vice; which  I  could  not  understand  but  of  the 
place  I  had  been  named  to.  And  now,  whethw 
♦*  invidus  homo  hoc  fecit,"  or  whether  my  matter 
must  be  an  appendix  to  my  Lord  of  Essex's  suit» 
or  whether  her  majesty,  pretending  to  prove  mj 
ability,  meaneth  but  to  take  advantage  of  some 
errors,  which,  like  enough,  at  one  time  or  other  I 
may  commit,  or  what  it  is,  but  her  majesty  is  not 
ready  to  despatch  it  And  what  though  the  master 
of  the  rolls  and  my  Lord  of  Essex,  and  yourself 
and  others  think  my  case  without  doubt,  yet,  in 
the  mean  time  I  have  a  hard  condition  to  stand  soi, 
that  whatsoever  service  I  do  to  her  majesty,  it 
shall  be  thought  to  be  but  <*8ervitium  viscatum,**^ 
lime-twigs  and  fetches  to  place  myself;  and  so  I 
shall  have  envy,  not  thanks.  This  is  a  course  to 
quench  all  good  spirits,  and  to  corrupt  every  man's- 
nature;  which  will,  I  fear,  much  hurt  her  majes- 
ty's service  in  the  end.  I  have  been  like  a  piece 
of  stuff  bespoken  in  the  shop :  and  if  her  majes^ 
will  not  take  me,  it  may  be  the  selling  by  parcele 
will  be  more  gainful.  For  to  be,  as  I  told  you,, 
like  a  child  following  a  bird,  which,  when  he  is^ 
nearest,  flieth  away  and  lighteth  a  litUe  beibre^ 
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.«id  Aen  die  chfld  after  it  again,  and  to  in  infini- 
tam,  I  am  weary  of  it :  as  also  of  wearying  my 
good  friends,  of  whom,  nerertheless,  I  liope  in  one 
eoone  or  other  gratefully  to  deserve.  And  so,  not 
forgetting  yoor  business  I  leaye  to  troable  you 
with  this  idle  letter,  being  hot  ««jiistaet  mode- 
nta  qnerimonia.'*  For,  indeed,  I  do  confess, 
^primus  amor,"  will  not  easily  be  cast  off.  And 
4hiis  again  I  commend  me  to  yoa. 


TO  THB  LORD  TREASURER  BITRGHLET. 

Most  honourable  amd  mt  tbrt  good  Lord, 

I  know,  I  may  commit  an  error  in  writing  this 
letter,  both  in  a  time  of  great  and  weighty  busi- 
ness ;  as  also  when  myself  am  not  induced  thereto, 
l»y  any  new  particnlar  occasion :  And,  thereof, 
your  lordriiip  may  impute  to  me  either  lerity  or 
ignorance,  what  appertaineth  to  good  respects  and 
forwardness  of  d^ing;  especially  to  an  honour- 
able  person,  in  whom  there,  is  such  concurrence 
of  magnitude  honoris  et  oneris,  as  it  is  hard  to 
say,  wbecher  is  the  greater.  But  I  answer  myself 
first,  that  I  hsTo  eyer  noted  it  as  a  part  of  yoor 
lordship's  excellent  wisdom,  «*  parris  componere 
■lagna,"  that  you  do  not  exclude  inferior  matters 
«f  access  amongst  the  care  of  great  And,  for 
aiyself,  1  thought  it  would  better  manifest  what 
I  desire  to  express,  if  I  did  write  out  of  a  deep 
and  settled  consideration  of  my  own  duty,  rather 
than  upon 'the  spur  of  a  particular  occasion.  And, 
therefcHe,  (my  singular  good  lord,)  **  ex  abundan- 
tia  cordis,"  I  must  acknowledge  how  greatly  and 
diversely  your  lordship  hath  Touchsafed  to  tie  me 
unto  you  by  many  your  benefits.  The  reversion 
of  the  office  which  your  lordship  only  procured 
«nto  me,  and  carried  through  great  and  vehement 
^po^tion,  though  it  3ret  bear  no  fruit,  yet,  it  is 
'Cne  of  the  &irest  flowers  of  my  poor  estate ;  your 
lordship's  constant  and  serious  endeavours  to  have 
me  solicitor;  your  late  honourable  wishes,  for  the 
plaee  of  the  wards;  together  with  your  lord- 
ship's attempt  to  give  me  way  by  the  remove 
of  Mr.  Solicitor ;  they  be  matters  of  singular 
obligalion;  besides  many  other  &vours,  as  well 
by  your  lordship's  grants  from  yourself,  as  by 
^Toor  commendation  to  others,  which  I  have  had 
for  my  help:  and  may  justly  persuade  myself,  out 
of  the  few  denials  I  have  received,  that  fewer 
night  have  been,  if  mine  own  industry  and  good 
hap  had  been  answerable  to  your  lordship's  good- 
•ess. '  But,  on  the  other  side,  I  most  humbly  pray 
your  lordship's  pardon  if  I  speak  it;  the  time  is 
yet  to  come,  that  your  lordship  did  ever  use  or 
command,  or  employ  me  in  my  profession  in  any 
serfices  or  occasion  of  your  lordship's  own,  or 
such  as  are  near  unto  your  lordship;  which  hath 
Bade  me  fear  sometimes  that  yoor  lordship  doth 
laore  hononrably  affect  me  than  thoroughly  dis- 
sem  of  my  most  humble  and  dutiful  affection  to 
joor  lordship  sgaio.    Which,  if  it  were  not  in 


me,  I  know  not  whether  I  were  unnatural,  un- 
thankful, or  unwise.  This  causeth  me,  most 
humbly  to  pray  your  lordship  (and  I  know  mine 
own  case  too  well  to  speak  it  as  weening  I  can 
do  your  lordship  service,  but  as  willing  to  do  it, 
as)  to  believe  that  your  lordship  is  upon  just  title 
a  principal  owner  and  proprietor  of  that  I  cannot 
call  talent,  but  mite  that  God  hath  given  roe; 
which  I  ever  do  and  shall  devote  to  your  service* 
And  in  like  humble  manner  I  priy  your  lordship 
to  pardon  mine  errors,  and  not  to  impute  unto  me 
the  errors  of  any  oUier ;  (which  I  know  also, 
themselves  have  by  this  time  left  and  fore- 
thought :)  but  to  conceive  of  me  to  be  a  man  that 
daily  profiteth  in  duty.  It  is  true,  I  do  in  part 
comfort  myself,  supposing  that  it  is  my  weakness 
and  insufficiency  that  moveth  your  lordship,  who 
hath  so  general  a  command  to  use  others  more 
able.  But  let  it  be  as  it  is ;  for  duty  only  and 
homage  I  will  boldly  undertake  that  nature  and 
true  thankfulness  shall  never  give  place  to  a 
politic  dependence.  Lastly,  I  most  humbly  de- 
sire your  lordship  to  continue  unto  me  the  good 
favour  and  countenance  and  encouragement  in  the 
course  of  my  poor  travails ;  whereof  I  have  had 
some  taste  and  experience ;  for  the  which,  I  yield 
your  lordship  my  very  humble  good  thanks.  And 
so  again  craving  your  honour's  pardon  for  so 
long  a  letter,  carrying  so  empty  an  offer  of  so  on- 
puissant  a  service,  hut  yet  a  true  and  unfeigned 
signification  of  an  honest  and  vowed  duty,  I  cease* 
commending  your  lordship  to  the  preservation  of 
the  Divine  Majesty. 


TO  MT  LORD  OF  ESSEX. 

Most  honovrablb  aiid  mt  singular  good  LoaOy 
I  cannot  but  importune  your  lordship  with 
thanks  for  your  lordship's  remembering  my  name 
to  my  lord  keeper;  which  being  done  in  such  an. 
article  of  time,  could  not  but  be  exceedingly  en- 
riched both  in  demonstration  and  effect :  which  I 
did  well  discern  by  the  manner  of  expressing 
thereof  by  his  lordship  again  to  me.  This  accu- 
mulating of  your  lordship's  favours  upon  me, 
hitherto  worketh  only  this  effect ;  that  it  raiseth 
my  mind  to  aspire  to  be  found  worthy  of  them ; 
and  likewise  to  merit  and  serve  you  for  them* 
But  whether  I  shall  be  able  to  pay  my  vows  or  no* 
I  must  leave  that  to  God,  who  hath  them  in  de- 
posito.  Whom,  also,  I  most  instantly  beseech  to 
give  you  fruit  of  your  actions  beyond  that  yoor 
heart  can  propound.  <*  Nam  Deus  major  est  corde.'* 
Even  to  the  environing  of  his  benedictionSy  I 
recommend  your  lordship. 


TO  SIR  THOMAS  LUCT. 

SfR«— There  was  no  news  better  welcome  to  me 
this  long  timet  tbtn  that  of  the  good  soooess  of 
■  9 
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my  kiasraan ;  wherein  if  he  be  happj  he  cannot 
be  nappy  alone,  it  coneisting  of  two  pBorts.  And 
1  render  yon  no  less  kind  thanks  for  your  aid  and 
Hraut  towards  him,  than  if  it  had  been  for  myself; 
assuring  you  that  tiiis  bond  of  alliance  shall,  on 
my  part,  tie  me  to  gire  all  the  tribute  to  yonr 
good  fortune  upon  all  occasions,  that  my  poor 
strength  can  yield.  I  send  you  so  required  an 
abstract  of  the  lands  of  inheritance,  and  one  lease 
of  great  value,  which  my  kinsman  bringeth,  with 
a  note  of  the  tenures,  values,  contents,  and  state, 
traly  and  perfectly  drawn;  whereby  you  may  per- 
ceive the  land  is  good  land,  and  well  countenanced 
by  scope  of  acres,  woods,  and  royalties,  though 
the  total  of  the  rents  be  set  down  as  it  now  goeth 
without  improvement:  in  which  respect  it  may 
somewhat  differ  from  your  first  note.  Out  of  this, 
what  he  will  assure  in  jointure,  I  leave  it  to  his 
own  kindness ;  for  I  love  not  to  measure  affection. 
To  coodnde,  I  doubt  not  your  daughter  might 
have  married  to  a  better  living,  but  never  to  a 
better  Kfe ;  having  ehoeen  a  gentleman  bred  to  all 
honesty,  virtue,  and  worth,  with  an  estate  conve- 
nftent  And  if  my  brother  or  myself  were  either 
thriveis,  or  fortunate  in  the  queen^s  service,  I 
woidd  hope  there  should  be  left  as  great  a  house 
of  the  Cokes  in  this  gentleman  as  in  your  good 
fidend,  Mr.  Attorney  General.  But  sure  I  am, 
if  Scriptures  fail  not,  it  will  have  as  much  of 
God's  blessing  and  sufficiency  as  ever  the  best 
feast,  te. 


TO  BIB  ROBERT  CECIL,  AT  HIS  KING    IN 
FRANCE. 

It  hat  plbase  rofm  homourable  Lordship, 

I  know  you  will  pardon  this  my  observance,  in 
writing  to  you  empty  of  matter,  but  out  of  the 
fcdness  of  my  love.  I  am  sorry  that,  as  your 
thne  of  absence  is  prolonged  above  that  was 
esteemed  at  your  lordship's  setting  forth ;  so,  now, 
upon  this  last  advertisement  received  from  you, 
there  groweth  an  opbion  amongst  better  than  the 
vulgar,  that  the  difficulties  also  of  your  negotia- 
tion are  increased.  But,  because  I  know  the  gravity 
of  your  nature  to  be  not  to  hope  lightly,  it  maketh 
me  to  despair  the  less.  For  you  are  <<  natus  ad 
ardua :"  and  the  indisposition  of  the  subject  may 
honour  the  skill  of  the  workman.  Sure  I  am, 
judgment  and  diligence  shall  not  want  in  yonr 
lordship's  s^lf:  but  this  was  not  my  purpose; 
being  only  to  signify  unto  your  lordship  my  con- 
tinual and  incessant  love  towards  you,  thirsting 
after  your  return  for  many  respects.  So  I  com- 
mend you  ever  to  the  good  preservation  of  the 
divine  majesty.    Gray's  Inn. 

At  your  honour's  commandment,  ever, 
and  particnlaily. 


TO  SIR  ROBERT  CECIL. 

Mt  sureiTLAR  0OOD  Lord, 

The  argument  of  my  letters  to  your  l(»dsliip 
rather  inoreaseth  than  spendeth ;  it  being  only  tlie 
desire  I  have  to  salute  you :  which,  by  your  ab- 
sence is  more  augmented  than  abatsd.  For  me 
to  write  your  lordship  occurrences  either  of  Scot- 
tish brags  or  Irish  plants,  or  Spanish  raffling,  or 
Low  Country  states,  were  (besides  that  it  is 
((  alienum  quiddam"  from  mine  own  humour)  to 
forget  to  whom  I  write ;  save  that  you,  that  know 
true  advertisements,  sometimes  desire  and  delight 
to  hear  common  reports;  as  we  that  know  but 
common  rep<»rts  desire  to  hear  the  truth.  Bat  to 
leave  such  as  write  to  your  fortunes,  I  write  Uy 
yourself  in  regard  of  my  love  to  you,  you  being- 
as  near  to  me  in  heart's  blood  as  in  blood  of  de- 
scent This  day  I  had  the  contentment  to  see 
your  father  upon  occasion;  and  methougbt  his 
lordship's  countenance  was  not  decayed,  nor  Us 
cough  vehement;  but  his  voice  was  as  fioat  all 
the  whUe  as  at  first.  Thus,  wishing  yonr  lord- 
ship a  happy  and  speedy  letom,  I  eommend  yom 
to  the  Divine  Mtjesty. 


TO  THE  QUEEN. 

It  mat  plbasi  tour  sacrbd  Majistt, 

I  would  not  fail  to  give  your  majesty  my  ] 
humble  and  due  thanks  for  your  royal  choice  of 
such  commissioners  in  the  great  Star  Chamber 
cause ;  being  persons  besides  their  honour  of  sueh 
science  and  integrity.  By  whose  report  I  doubt 
not  but  your  majesty  will  find  that  which  you 
have  been  heretofore  informed,  (both  by  my  lord 
keeper,  and  by  some  much  meaner  personi) 
touching  the  nature  of  that  cause,  to  be  true. 
This  preparatory  hearing  doth  already  assail  me 
with  new  and  enlarged  offers  of  composition; 
which,  if  I  had  borne  a  mind  to  have  hearkened 
unto,  this  matter  had  been  quenched  long  agOr 
without  any  benefit  to  your  majesty.  But  your 
majesty's  benefit  is  to  me  in  greater  regard  than 
mine  own  particular :  trusting  to  your  majesty's 
gracious  disposition  and  royal  word,  that  your 
majesty  will  include  me  in  any  extraordinary 
course  of  your  sovereign  pleasure,  4hich  your 
majesty  shall  like  to  take  in  this  cause.  The 
other  man  I  spoke  to  your  majesty  of^  may,  within 
these  two  terms,  be  in  the  same  straits  between 
your  majesty's  justice  and  mercy,  that  this  man 
now  is,  if  yonr  majesty  be  so  pleased.  So,  most 
humbly  craving  pardon  for  my  presuming  to  seek 
access  for  these  few  lines,  I  recommend  your 
majesty  to  the  most  precious  custody,  and  best 
pieservation  of  the  Divine  Majesty. 

Your  majesty's  most  humble  and  entirely 
obedient  servant  and  subject- 
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TO  THE  aUEBll.* 
fr  MAY  PLBAM  TOUB  MaJBSTT, 

It  were  groat  simplicity  in  me  to  look  for  bftiter 
ten  that  yonr  majesty  should  oast  away  my  letter 
as  yo«  hare  done  me ;  were  it  not  that  it  is  po** 
sihle  your  majesty  will  think  to  find  somewhat  in 
it,  whereapon  your  displeasure  may  take  hold ; 
aad  80  indignation  may  obtain  that  of  yon  which 
£avottr  could  not  Neither  might  I  in  reason  pre- 
eome  to  offiar  onto  your  majesty  dead  lines,  my- 
self being  exoloded  as  I  am ;  were  it  not  upon 
this  only  argument  or  subject;  namely,  to  clear 
myself  in  point  of  duty.  Duty,  though  my  state 
lie  buried  in  the  sands,  and  my  faYours  be  east 
upon  the  waters,  and  my  honours  be  oomndtted 
to  the  wind ;  yet  standeth  surely  built  upon  the 
loek,  and  haiCh  been,  and  ever  shall  be  unforced 
and  unittfipfed.  And,  therefore,  ainoe  the 
wodd  out  of  erroTy  and  your  majesty  I  fear  out  of 
art  is  pleased  to  put  upon  me;  that  I  ha^e  so 
imeh  as  any  ekeion  or  will  in  this  my  absenoe 
fiom  atteadanee;  I  cannot  but  leave  this  pretes- 
talios  wkh  yoor  ma}osty;  That  I  am  and  hare 
hsen  merely  a  patient,  and  take  myself  only  to 
obey  and  execute  your  majeetjr^  will.  And, 
indeed,  madam,  I  had  never  thought  it  possible 
that  your  majesty  could  have  so  disinterested 
yourself  of  me;  nor  that  you  had  been  so  perfect 
in  the  art  of  forgeitting ;  nor  that  after  a  quintes- 
ssnoe  of  wormwood,  your  majesty  would  have 
so  large  a  draught  of  poppy;  as  to  have 

so  many  summere  wi^out  all  feeling  of 
ay  suiferings.  But  the  only  comfort  I  have  is 
ttiia,  &at  I  know  your  majesty  taketh  delight  and 
eontentmrat  in  executing  this  disgrace  upon  me. 
And,  aince  your  majesty  can  find  no  other  use  of 
Me,  I  am  glad  yet  I  can  serve  for  that.  Thus 
making  my  most  humble  petition  to  your  majesty, 
tiiflt  in  justiee  (howsoever  you  may  by  strange- 
ness untie,  or  by  violence  cut  asunder  all  other 
knots)  yonr  majesty  would  not  touch  me  in  that 
which  is  indissoluble ;  ^at  is,  point  of  duty :  and 
that  your  majesty  will  pardon  this  my  unvrar- 
ranted  presumption  of  writing,  being  to  such  an 
end :  1  eease  in  all  humbleness ; 

Your  majesty's  poor,  and  never 

so  unworthy  servant, 

Esnx. 


TO  MT  LORD  OF  B8SEX. 
It  mat  please  tour  Lordship, 

That  your  lordship  is  in  <«  statu  quo  prius,'*  no 
man  taketh  greater  gladness  than  I  do ;  the  rather, 
because  I  assure  myself  that  of  yonr  eclipses,  as 
this  hath  been  the  longest,  it  shall  be  the  least; 
as  the  comical  poet  saith,  «<  neque  illam  to  satis 
Doveras,  neque  to  ilia,  hoc  ubi  fit,  ibi  non  vivitur." 
For,  if  I  may  be  so  bold  as  to  say  what  I  think,  I 

•  Wrlttta  ^  Mr.  Bmob  finr  ny  Lord  of  Bntz. 


believe  your  lordship  looked  to  have  found  her 
majesty  in  all  points  as  you  have  done;  neither 
her  m^esty,  peroase;  looked  to  have  found  your 
lordship  as  she  hath  done.  And,  therefore,  I  hope 
upon  this  experience  may  grow  more  perfect 
knowledge,  and  upon  knowledge  more  true  con^ 
sent ;  which  I,  for  my  part,  do  infinitely  wish,  as 
accounting  these  accidento  to  be  like  the  fish, 
remore,  which,  though  it  be  not  great,  yet  hath  it 
a  hidden  property  to  hinder  the  sailing  cdt  tlie  ship. 
And,  thfnrefore,  as  bearing  unto  your  lordship, 
after  her  ma|esty,  of  all  public  persons  the  second 
duty,  I  could  not  but  signify  unto  you  my  afieo- 
tionate  gretolation.  And  so  I  commend  your 
good  lordship  to  the  best  preservation  of  the 
Divine  Majesty. 
From  Qray't  laa. 


TO  SIR  ROBERT  OBOIL. 

It  mat  please  tour  good  Homour, 

I  am  apt  enough  to  condemn  <<  m^idaoia  fiuns,'* 
yet  it  is  with  this  distinction,  as  fame  walks 
among  inferiore,  and  not  as  it  hath  entrance  into 
some  eara.  And,  yet,  nevertheless,  in  that  kind 
also,  I  intend  to  avoid  a  suspicious  silence,  but 
not  to  make  any  base  apology.  It  is  blown  about 
the  town  that  I  should  give  opinion  touching  my 
Lord  of  Essex^s  cause;  firet,  that  it  was  a  pre* 
munire ;  and  now  last,  that  it  reached  to  high 
treason.  And  this  opinion  should  be  given  in 
opposition  to  the  opinion  of  the  lord  chief  justice, 
and  of  Mr.  Attorney-General.  Sir,  I  thank  God, 
whatooever  opinion  my  head  serveth  me  to  deli- 
ver to  her  majesty,  being  asked,  my  heart  serveth 
me  to  maintain;  the  same  honest  duty  directing 
me  and  assisting  me.  But  the  utter  untruth  of 
this  report  God  and  the  queen  can  witness ;  and 
the  improbability  of  it  every  man  that  hath  wit, 
more  or  less,  can  conceive.  The  root  of  this  I 
discem  to  be  not  so  much  a  light  and  humorous 
envy  at  my  accesses  to  her  majesty,  (which  of 
her  majesty's  grace  being  begun  in  my  first  yean^ 
I  would  be  sorry  she  should  estrange  in  my  last 
yeare,  for  so  I  account  them,  reckoning  by  health, 
not  by  age ;)  as  a  deep  malice  to  your  honourable 
self;  upon  whom,  by  me,  through  nearness,  &ey 
think  to  make  some  aspersion.  But,  as  I  know 
no  remedy  against  libels  and  lies,  so  I  hope  it 
shall  make  no  manner  of  disseverance  of  your 
honourable  good  conceits  and  affection  towards 
roe ;  which  is  tiie  thing  I  confess  to  fear.  For, 
as  for  any  violence  to  be  offered  to  me,  wherewith 
my  friends  tell  me,  to  no  small  terror,  that  I  am 
threatened,  I  thank  God  I  have  the  privy  coat  of 
a  good  conscience;  and  have  a  good  while  since 
put  off  any  fearfol  care  of  life,  or  the  accidents  of 
life.  So,  desiring  to  be  preserved  in  your  good 
<^nnion,  I  remain. 
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TO  THB  QUBBN. 
It  mat  PLIA81  TOUR  BXCBLLBITT  MaJISTT, 

I  presame,  accordingf  to  the  ceremony  and  good 
manner  of  the  time,  and  my  accustomed  duty,  in 
all  humbleness  to  present  yonr  majesty  with  a 
simple  gift;  almost  as  far  from  answering  my 
mind  as  sorting  with  your  greatness;  and  there-' 
with  wish  that  we  may  continue  to  reckon  on, 
and  ever  your  majesty's  happy  years  of  reign : 
and  they  that  reckon  upon  any  other  hopes,  I  would 
they  might  reckon  short,  and  to  their  cost.  And 
80,  craving  pardon  most  humbly,  I  commend  your 
majesty  to  the  preservation  of  the  Divine  goodness. 


TO  THE  QUEEN. 
It  mat  PLBA81E  TOUR  MOST  EXCELLENT  MaJESTT, 

I  most  humbly  entreat  yonr  majesty  not  to 
impote  my  absence  to  any  weakness  of  mind  or 
nnworthiness.  But  I  assure  your  majesty  I  do 
find  envy  beating  so  strongly  upon  me,  standing 
as  I  do,  (if  this  be  to  stand^  as  it  were  not  strength 
of  mind,  but  stupidity,  if  I  shoold  not  decline  the 
occasions,  except  I  could  do  your  majesty  more 
service  than  I  can  any  ways  discern  that  I  am 
able  to  do.  My  course  towards  your  majesty 
(God  is  my  witness)  hath  been  pure  and  unlea- 
vened ;  and  never  poor  gentleman  (as  I  am  per- 
suaded) had  a  deeper  and  truer  desire  and  care  of 
your  glory,  your  safety,  your  repose  of  mind, 
your  service;  wherein  if  I  have  exceeded  my  out- 
ward vocation,  I  most  humbly  crave  your  ma- 
jesty's pardon  for  my  presumption.  On  the  other 
side,  if  I  have  come  short  of  my  inward  vocation, 
I  most  humbly  crave  God's  pardon  for  quenching 
the  spirit.  But  in  this  mind  I  find  such  solitude, 
and  want  of  comfort,  which  I  judge  to  be  because 
I  take  duty  too  exactly,  and  not  according  to  the 
dregs  of  diis  age,  wherein  the  old  anthem  might 
never  be  more  truly  sung;  "Totus  mundus  in 
maligno  positns  est."  My  life  hath  been  threat- 
ened, and  my  name  libelled,  which  I  count  an 
honour ;  but  these  are  the  practices  of  those  whose 
despairs  are  dangerous,  but  yet  not  so  dangerous 
as  their  hopes ;  or  else  the  devices  of  some  that 
would  put  out  all  your  majesty's  lights,  and  fall 
on  reckoning  how  many  years  you  have  reigned, 
which  I  beseech  our  blessed  Saviour  may  be 
doubled :  and  that  I  may  never  live  to  see  any 
eclipse  of  your  glory,  interruption  of  safety,  or 
indisposition  of  your  person,  which  I  commend  to 
the  Divine  Majesty,  who  keep  you  and  fortify  you. 


TO  MT  LORD  HBlf .  DOWARD. 

Mv  LoRDr— There  be  very  few  besides  yourself 
to  whom  I  would  perform  this  respect ;  for  I  con- 
temn <«  mendacia  fame,"  as  it  walks  among  in- 
feriors; though  I  neglect  it  not,  as  it  may  have 


entrance  into  some  ears.  For  your  lordship's 
love,  rooted  upon  good  opinion,  I  esteem  it  highly, 
because  I  have  tasted  the  fruits  of  it ;  and  we  both 
have  tasted  of  the  best  waters,  in  my  account,  to 
knit  minds  together.  There  is  shaped  a  tale  in 
London's  forge  that  beateth  apace  at  this  time ; 
that  I  should  deliver  opinion  to  the  queen  in  my 
Lord  of  Essex's  cause;  first,  that  it  was  pre. 
munire,  and  now  last,  that  it  was  high  treason ; 
and  this  opinion  to  be  in  opposition  and  encounter 
of  the  lord  chief  justice's  opinion,  and  the  at- 
tomey-general's.  My  lord,  (I  thank  God,)  my 
wit  serveth  me  not  to  deliver  any  opinion  to  the 
queen  which  my  stomach  serveth  me  not  to  main- 
tain :  one  and  the  same  conscience  of  duty  guiding 
me,  and  fortifying  me.  But  the  untruth  of  this 
fable  God  and  my  sovereign  can  witness,  and 
there  I  leave  it :  knowing  no  more  remedy  against 
lies  than  others  do  against  libels.  The  root,  no 
question  of  it,  is,  parUy,  some  light-headed  envy 
at  my  accesses  to  her  majesty,  which  being  begun 
and  continued  since  my  childhood,  as  long  as  her 
majesty  shall  think  me  worthy  of  them,  I  scorn 
those  that  shall  think  the  contrary.  And  another 
reason  is,  the  aspersion  of  this  tale,  and  the  envy 
thereof,  upon  some  greater  man,  in  regard  of  my 
nearness.  And,  therefore,  (my  lord,)  I  pray  yon 
answer  for  me  to  any  person  that  you  think  worthy 
your  own  reply,  and  my  defence.  For  my  Lord 
of  Essex,  I  am  not  servile  to  him,  having  regard 
to  my  superior's  duty.  I  have  been  much  bound 
unto  him ;  and,  on  the  other  side,  I  have  spent 
more  time  and  more  thoughts  about  his  well- 
doing than  ever  I  did  about  mine  own.  I  pray 
God  you  his  friends  amongst  you  be  in  the  right 
«*  Nulla  remedia,  tam  faciunt  dolorem,  quam  qua 
sunt  salutaria."  For  my  part,  I  have  deserved 
better  than  to  have  my  name  objected  to  envy,  or 
my  life  to  a  ruffian's  violence;  but  I  have  the 
privy  coat  of  a  good  conscience.  I  am  sure  these 
courses  and  bruits  hurt  my  lord  more  than  all. 
So  having  written  to  your  lordship,  I  desire  ex- 
ceedingly to  be  preferred  in  your  good  opinion 
and  love,  and  so  leave  you  to  God's  goodness. 


THE  earl  of  ESSEX'S  LETTER  TO  THE  COUNCIL, 
AT  HIS  EMBARKING  FOR  SPAIN.    JUNE,  ISK. 

Mt  vert  ck>od  Lords, 

Having  taken  order  for  all  things  that  Ibelong 
to  our  land  forces,  and  staying  only  till  the  ships 
be  ready  to  take  in  our  soldiers,  I  am  come  aboaid, 
as  well  to  draw  other  men  by  my  example  to  leave 
the  shore,  as  to  have  time  and  leisure  to  ask  ac- 
count of  myself  what  other  duty  I  have  to  do, 
besides  the  governing  of  those  troops,  and  the 
using  of  them  to  good  purpose.  In  which  medi- 
tation, as  I  first  study  to  please  my  most  gracious 
sovereign,  as  well  as  to  serve  her ;  so  my  next 
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can  if,  to  leave  your  lordships  well  satisfied  of  my 
past  carriage  since  I  was  nominated  to  this  service ; 
and  apt  to  make  favourable  construction  of  what 
I  shall  do  hereafter. 

In  my  past  carriage  I  will  neither  plead  merit 
nor  excuse  imperfections :  for  whatsoever  I  shall 
be  able  to  do,  I  know,  is  less  than  I  owe ;  and 
beudes  my  faults,  my  very  faith  and  zeal  (which 
are  the  best  things  in  me)  do  make  me  commit 
errors.  But  I  would  fain  approve  the  matter 
itself  of  undertaking  this  service  to  have  been 
good,  howsoever  my  former  have  been  erroneous ; 
or  at  least,  my  intent  and  ends  unblameable, 
though  my  judgment  were  faulty.  Your  lord  ships 
know  it  hath  been  the  wisdom  of  all  times  rather 
to  attmnpt  and  do  something  in  another  country 
than  to  attend  an  enemy,  and  be  in  danger  much 
in  our  own.  And  if  this  rule  among  the  ancients 
was  generally  held  true,  it  might  be  better  allowed 
of  us  in  particular  cases,  where  a  state  little  in 
tenitory,  not  extraordinary  rich,  and  defended 
only  with  itself  shall  have  to  do  with  another 
state  that  hath  many  and  ample  dominions,  the 
treasore  (^  the  Indies,  and  all  the  mercenaries  of 
Chiistendom  to  serve  it.  For  we  have,  as  the 
Athenians  had  with  the  ancient  usurping  Philip ; 
"prdinm  &cile,  helium  difficile."  Therefore,  it 
is  oar  disadvantage  to  draw  the  war  into  length. 
And  if  any  man  in  this  kingdom  should  be  allowed, 
to  peisnade  to  prevention,  he  might  be  one  that 
saw  the  Spaniard  at  home  apprehend  an  invasion 
with  greateff  terror  than  he  makes  it  abroad :  and 
that  was  a  witness  how  a  handful  of  men,  nei- 
ther armed,  victualled,  nor  ordered  as  they  should 
be,  landed,  marched,  and  had  done  what  they 
listed,  if  either  the  ships  had  come  up,  or  they 
had  any  provisions  to  make  a  hole  in  a  wall  or  to 
break  open  a  gate.  But  ^ough  the  counsel  be 
good  for  some  states,  and  for  ours  at  some  times, 
yet  the  opportunities  ought  to  be  watched,  and  it 
must  appear  Aat  this  it  is  which  is  now  taken. 
Hie  opportonity  for  such  service  I  take  to  be  when 

either  the  enemy  may  receive  the  most  hurt,  or 
when  he  is  likeliest  to  attempt  against  us,  if  he 
be  not  impeached.  The  hurt  that  our  estate  should 
seek  to  do  him  is,  to  intercept  his  treasure,  whereby 
we  shall  cut  his  sinews,  and  make  war  upon  him 
with  his  own  money ;  and  to  beat,  or  at  least  dis- 
continue him  from  the  sea,  whereby  her  majesty 
shall  be  both  secured  from  his  invasions,  and 
become  mistress  of  the  sea ;  which  is  the  great- 
ness that  the  queen  of  an  island  should  most 
aspire  unto.  In  matter  of  profit  we  may  this 
journey  roost  hurt  him,  and  benefit  ourselves; 
since  he  hath  (as  is  agreed  on  by  all  men)  more 
caracks  to  come  home  now  than  ever  any  year 
before.  Besides  many  good  advantages  which 
shall  be  offered  if  we  command  the  coast  And 
to  give  him  a  blow,  and  discountenance  him  by 
fiea,  now  is  the  time,  when  he  hath  declared  his 

mbition  to  command  the   seas;   and  yet,  so 

v^oL.  in.-« 


divided  his  fleets :  some  appointed  to  be  set  out, 
and  yet  scant  in  readiness ;  others  upon  point  of 
coming  home,  and  not  fit  to  defend  themselves, 
if  either  they  be  met  at  sea,  or  found  in  harbour; 
and  all  so  dispersed  in  several  places,  as  if  at  any 
time  we  might  do  good  that  way,  it  is  now.  And 
whether  he  will  make  war  upon  us,  if  we  let  him 
alone :  let  his  solicitations,  ofiiBrs,  and  gifU  to  the  ' 
rebels  of  Ireland ;  his  besieging  and  winning  of 
Calais,  and  those  parts  of  France  that  front  upon 
us ;  and  his  strengthening  himself  by  sea  by  so 
many  means;  let  these  things  (I  say)  tell  us. 
So,  as  if  we  will  at  any  time  allow  the  counsel 
of  prevention  to  be  reasonable,  we  must  now  con- 
fess it  to  be  opportune.  But  whatsoever  the 
counsel  were,  I  am  not  to  be  charged  with  it. 
For  as  I  was  not  the  contriver,  nor  ofiferer  of  the 
project,  so  if  I  had  refused  to  join  with  him 
(that  did  invite  me  to  it,)  I  should  have  been 
tiiought  both  incompatible  and  backward  in  her 
majesty'is  service.  I  say  not  this,  for  that  I  think 
the  action  such  as  it  were  disadvantage  to  be 
thought  the  projector  of  it;  but  I  say,  and  say 
truly,  that  my  lord  admiral  devised  it,  presented 
it  to  her  majesty,  and  had  as  well  the  approba- 
tion of  her  majesty  and  the  assent  of  such  of  your 
lordships  as  were  acquainted  with  it,  as  my  pro- 
mise to  go  with  him.  One  thing  (I  confess)  I 
above  all  men  am  to  be  charged  withal :  that  is, 
that  when  her  majesty's,  the  city  of  London's,  and 
the  states  of  the  Low  Countries'  charge  was  past, 
the  men  levied  and  marching  to  the  rendezvous; 
I  could  not  see  how  with  her  majesty's  honour 
and  safety  the  journey  might  be  broken.  Where- 
in,  although  I  should  be  carried  with  passion,  yet 
I  pray  your  lordships  consider  who  almost  that  had 
been  in  my  case  named  to  such  an  action,  voiced 
throughout  Christendom,  and  engaged  in  it  as 
much  as  I  was  worth ;  and  being  the  instrument 
of  drawing  more  voluntary  men  of  their  own 
charge  than  ever  was  seen  these  many  years: 
who  (I  say)  would  not  have  been  so  afifected  % 
But  far  be  it  from  me,  in  any  action  of  this  im- 
portance to  weigh  myself  or  my  particular  for- 
tunes. I  must  beseech  your  lordships  to  remem- 
ber that  I  was  from  time  to  time  warranted  by  all 
your  opinions,  delivered  both  amongst  yourselves 
and  to  her  majesty ;  which  tieth  you  all  to  allow 
the  counsel.  And  that  being  granted,  your  lord- 
ships will  call  that  zeal,  which  maketh  a  man 
constant  in  a  good  counsel,  that  would  be  passion 
in  an  evil,  or  a  doubtful.  I  confess,  her  majesty 
offered  us  recompense  for  all  our  charges  and 
losses.  But  (my  lords)  I  pray  your  lordships 
consider  how  many  things  I  should  have  sold  at 
once  for  money  1  I  will  leave  mine  own  reputa- 
tion as  too  small  a  matter  to  be  mentioned.  Bui 
I  should  have  sold  the  honour  of  her  majesty,  the 
safety  of  the  state,  the  contentment  of  her  con- 
federates, the  fortune  and  hope  of  many  of  my 
poor  countrymen^  and  the  possibility  of  giving  a 
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blow  to  that  enemy  that  ought  e^er  to  be  hatefiil 
to  all  time  English  hearts.  I  shonld  have  sold 
all  this  for  private  profit;  therefore,  though  I  ask 
pardon  of  her  majesty,  and  pray  your  lordships 
to  mediate  it  for  me,  that  I  was  carried  by  this 
zeal  so  fast  that  I  forgot  those  reverend  forms 
which  I  should  have  used,  yet  I  had  rather  have 
my  heart  oat  of  my  body  than  this  zeal  oat  of  my 
heart.  And  now,  as  I  have  laid  before  yoar 
lordships  my  past  carriage,  and  entering  into  this 
action,  so  I  beseech  yoar  lordships  giro  me  leave 
to  prepare-  yoa  to  a  favourable  eonstraction  of 
that  which  I  shall  do  hereafter;  in  which  soit  I 
am  resolved  neither  to  plead  the  hazarding  of 
life,  nor  spending  of  my  substance  in  a  public 
service ;  to  the  end  that  I  might  find  your  lord- 
ships (who  are  public  persons)  more  fiivourable 
judges:  but  will  confess,  that  I  receive  so  much 
favour  and  honour  by  this  trust  and  employment, 
as,  when  I  have  done  all  I  can,  I  shall  still  be 
behindhand.  This  suit  only  I  make,  that  your 
lordships  will  neither  have  too  great  an  expecta- 
tion of  our  actions,  nor  too  little,  lest  all  we  do 
seem  either  nothing,  or  to  be  done  by  chance.  I 
know  we  must  be  tied  to  do  more  than  shall  be 
for  her  majesty's  service,  nor  no  less;  in  which 
straight  way,  though  it  be  hard  for  so  weak  a 
man  as  myself  to  walk  upright,  yet  the  example 
ci  our  raw  soldiers  may  comfort  an  insufficient 
general ;  for  they,  till  they  grow  perfect  in  all 
their  orders  and  motions,  are  so  afhdd  to  be  out, 
and  with  such  a  continual  heedfulness,  observe 
both  themselves  and  those  that  are  near  them, 
that  they  do  keep  almost  as  good  order  at  the  first 
as  ever  after.  I  am  sure  I  am  as  distrustful  of 
myself  as  they,  and  because  I  have  more  sense 
of  duty,  I  shall  be  more  industrious.  For  sea- 
service,  the  judgment  of  my  honourable  compa- 
nion shall  be  my  compass;  and  for  land,  his 
assent,  and  the  advice  of  those  her  msyesty  hath 
named  as  counsellors  at  war  shall  be  my  war- 
ranties. It  will  be  honour  to  her  majesty,  and  a 
great  assurance  to  her  state,  if  we  either  bring 
home  wealth  or  give  the  King  of  Spain  a  blow  by 
sea.  But  to  have  made  a  continual  diversion, 
and  to  have  left,  as  it  were,  a  thorn  sticking 
in  his  foot,  had  been  a  work  worthy  of  such  a 
queen,  and  of  such  a  preparation.  For  then  her 
majesty  should  have  heard  no  more  of  his  inten- 
tions for  Ireland,  and  attempts  upon  the  coast  of 
France,  or  his  drawing  of  ships  or  galleys  into 
these  narrow  seas,  but  should  at  once  have  deliver- 
ed all  Christendom  from  his  fearful  usurpation. 
Wherein,  as  she  had  been  great  in  fame  for  such 
a  general  preservation,  so  she  had  been  as  great 
in  power  in  making  all  the  enemies  of  Spain  in 
Christendom  to  depend  upon  her.  She  should 
be  head  of  the  par^;  she  only  might  be  said  to 
make  the  wars  with  Spain,  because  she  made 
them  to  purpose,  and  they  all  but  as  her  assistants 
and  dependants.    And,  lastly,  as  the  end  of  the 


wars  is  peace,  so  she  might  have  had  peace  when 
she  would,  and  with  what  conditicms  she  would, 
and  have  included  or  left  out  whom  she  would. 
For,  she  only,  by  this  course,  should  force  him 
to  wish  for  peace,  and  she  had  the  means  in  her 
hands  to  make  the  conditions :  and  as  easy  it  had 
been  to  have  done  this  as  to  have  perfcmned 
lesser  services.  The  objections  against  tiiis  will 
be  hazard  and  charge.  Hazard,  to  hold  any 
thing  of  his  that  is  so  mighty  a  kmg:  and 
charge,  to  send  such  supplies  firom  time  to  time 
as  will  be  needful.  For  hazard,  it  is  not  the 
hazard  of  the  state  or  the  whole,  as  are  the 
hazards  of  a  defensive  war,  whensoever  we  are 
enfbreed  to  fight,  but  it  is  only  a  hazard  of  some 
few,  and  such  commanders,  as  shall  foe  set  out 
for  such  «  service.  And  those  also  that  shaU  be 
so  hazarded,  shall  foe  in  less  danger  than  if  diey 
were  put  into  any  frontier  places  of  Fraaoe, 
or  of  the  Low  Countries,  for  they  should  not  be 
left  in  any  part  of  the  mats  or  contnient  of  Sprai 
or  Portugal,  where  the  enemy  might  bring  an 
army  to  attempt  them;  (though  I  doubt  net  but 
after  he  had  once  tried  what  it  were  to  besiege 
two  or  three  thousand  English,  in  a  place  wdl 
fortified,  and  where  they  had  a  port  open,  he 
would  grow  quickly  weary  of  those  attempts;) 
but  they  should  foe  so  lodged  as  the  seat  and 
strength  cf  the  place  should  warrant  dieir  safbiy, 
so  that  to  pull  bet  majesty's  men  out  of  it  should 
be  a  harder  task  than  to  conquer  any  country  that 
stands  on  firm  laiid  by  him:  and  to  let  English 
quiedy  possess  it,  riiould  so  mueh  prejediee  him, 
as  he  were  not  able  to  endue  it.  And,  for 
charge,  there  need  not  so  mueh  be  expended  but 
that  it  might  easily  foe  borne.  And  the  plaoe 
being  well  choeen,  and  the  war  well  condoeicd,  . 
in  a  short  time  there  would  not  only  arise 
enough  to  pay  Uie  charge,  but  the  great  profit  to 
her  majesty,  and  wealth  to  our  country  womld 
grow  from  the  plaoe  that  should  be  held,  fbr  in  a 
short  time  a  great  part  of  the  golden  Indian 
stream  might  be  turned  from  Spain  to  England* 
and  her  majesty  be  made  to  give  law  to  all  the 
world  by  sea  without  her  charge.  Beaidee,  this 
fearful  enemy,  which  is  now  a  terror  to  all  Chris- 
tendom, should  be  so  weakened  in  strength,  re- 
putation, and  purse,  as  her  majesty  shoidd  fecever 
after  have  an  easy  enemy  of  him.  It  may  be, 
your  lordships  will  desire  to  know  the  plaoe 
that  should  be  attempted ;  the  means,  first  to  take 
it,  then  to  hold  it;  the  commodity  or  advantage 
that  might  grow  to  this  estate  by  it,  but  that 
with  your  lordships*  leave  shall  be  reserved  till 
my  next  This  is  only  to  beseech  you,  for  our 
dear  sovereign's  sake,  for  the  glory  and  welfare 
of  her,  and  her  estate,  that  you  will  think  upon 
this^ general  proposition;  and  if  your  lordships 
find  it  reasonable,  that  you  wtll  move  it  to  ttie 
queen ;  by  whom  if  I  be  commanded  to  set  down 
the  hypothesis,  or  to  descend  unto  particulars,  I 
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wffl  offer  mj  project  whli  this  eonditioii,  Aat  if  1 1 
wMae  anj  thing  diat  the  council  of  war  shall  < 
tidnk  dangerous,  it  may  be  rejected ;  or  if  myself 
be  actor  in  any  thing  belonging  to  this  project, 
wherein  her  majesty  receives  dishonour,  that  I 
may  answer  it  with  my  Hfe.  And  yet  your 
lordships  know  I  am  matched  with  those  in 
whom  I  hare  no  particular  interest;  but  I  must 
attribute  their  assenting  to  me,  to  my  good  hap, 
to  tdke  &e  better  part.  In  my  lord  with  whom  I 
joined,  I  find  so  much  honour  and  service,  as 
I  doubt  not  but  our  unity  in  affection  will  make 
a  unity  in  council,  action,  and  government  I 
have  troubled  your  lordships  with  a  tedious  letter, 
begun  in  a  day  of  leisure,  and  finished  in  the 
midst  of  our  troublesome  business.  I  pray  your 
lordships  pardon  the  errors  in  it,  and  keep  so 
bODOurable  opinion  of  me  as  I  be  not  condemned 
by  you  upon  any  complaints,  advertisements,  or 
reports,  till  I  have  given  answer  to  them.  For 
as  the  nature  of  my  place  is  subject  to  envy  and 
detraction,  so  a  little  body  full  of  sharp  humours 
is  hardest  kept  in  temper;  and  all  the  discontent- 
ed humours  of  an  army  do  make  their  greatest 
quarrel  to  him  that  commands  the  army,  not  so 
much  for  his  faults  as  for  because  he  bridles 
tiieir^s.  And  so  commending  your  good  lordships 
to  6od*s  divine  protection,  I  rest 

At  your  lordships*  commandment, 

Robert  Essex. 


TO  ItT  LOKD  OF  BS8BK,  FROM  MB.  BACON. 
IfV  81X6ULAS  GOOD  LoRD, 

I  will  no  longer  dissever  part  of  that,  which  I 
meant  to  have  said  to  your  loi^ship  at  Bamhelmes, 
Irom  the  exordium,  which  I  then  made.  Where- 
mito  I  will  only  add  this;  that  I  humbly  desire 
your  lordship  before  you  give  access  to  my  poor 
advice,  to  look  about,  even  jealously  a  little,  if 
you  will,  and  to  consider :  Rrst,  whether  I  have 
not  reason  to  diink  that  your  fortune  comprehend- 
eA  udne :  Next,  whether  I  shift  my  counsel  and 
do  not «« constare  mihi  ;^'  for  I  am  persuaded  there 
are  some  would  give  you  the  same  counsel  now, 
which  I  shall,  but  that  they  should  derogate  from 
that  which  they  have  sdd  heretofore:  Thirdly, 
whether  you  have  taken  hurt  at  any  time  by  my 
careful  and  devoted  counsel.  For  although  I 
remember  well  your  lordship  once  told  me  that 
you  having  submitted  upon  my  well-meant  motion 
at  Nonsuch,  (the  place  where  you  renewed  a 
treaty  with  her  majesty  of  obsequious  kindness,) 
she  had  taken  advantage  of  it;  yet  I  suppose  you 
do  since  believe,  that  it  did  much  attemper  a  cold 
malignant  humour  then  growing  upon  her  majesty 
toward  your  lordship,  and  hath  done  you  good  in 
consequence.  And  for  being  against  it,  now 
lately,  that  yon  should  not  estrange  yourself, 
although  I  give  place  to  none  in  true  gratulation, 


yet  neither  do  I  repent  me  of  safe  counsel ;  neither 
do  I  judge  of  the  whole  play  by  the  first  act.  Dnt 
whether  I  counsel  you  the  best,  or  for  the  best, 
duty  bindeth  me  to  offer  to  you  my  wishes.  I 
said  to  your  lordship  last  time ;  <*  Martha,  Martha, 
attendis  ad  plurima,  unum  suificit.?  Win  the 
queen ;  if  this  be  not  the  beginning,  of  any  other 
course  I  see  no  end.  And  I  will  not  now  speak 
of  favour  of  affection,  but  of  other  correspondence 
and  agreeableness,  which,  whensoever  it  shall  be 
conjoined  with  tiie  other  of  affection,  I  durst 
wager  my  life  (let  them  make  what  prosopopsus 
they  will  of  her  majesty's  nature)  that  in  you  she 
will  come  to  the  question  of  <'quid  fiethomini, 
quem  rex  vult  honoraret**  But  how  is  it  now! 
A  man  of  a  nature  not  to  be  ruled,  that  hath  the 
advantage  of  my  affection  and  knoweth  it,  of  an 
estate  not  grounded  to  his  greatness,  of  a  popular 
reputation,  of  a  military  dependence :  I  demand 
whether  there  can  be  a  more  dangerous  image 
than  this  represented  to  any  monarch  living,  much 
more  to  a  lady,  and  of  her  majesty's  apprehension  t 
And  is  it  not  more  evident  than  demonstration 
itself,  that  whilst  this  impression  continueth  in  her 
majesty's  breast,  you  can  find  no  other  condition 
than  inventions  to  keep  your  estate  bare  and  low ; 
crossing  and  disgracing  your  actions,  extenuating 
and  blasting  of  your  merit,  carping  with  contempt 
at  your  nature  and  fashions ;  breeding,  nourishing, 
and  fortifying  such  instruments  as  are  most 
factious  against  you,  repulses  and  scorns  of  your 
friends  and  dependants  that  are  true  and  steadfast, 
winning  and  inveigling  away  from  you  such  as 
are  fleidble  and  wavering,  thrusting  you  into 
odious  employments  and  offices  to  supplant  your 
reputation,  abusing  you,  and  feeding  you  with 
dalliances  and  demonstrations,  to  divert  you  from 
descending  into  the  serious  consideration  of  your 
own  case ;  yea,  and  percase  venturing  you  in 
perilous  and  desperate  enterprises.  Herein  it 
may  please  your  lordship  to  understand  me;  for  I 
mean  nothing  less  than  that  these  things  should  be 
plotted  and  intended  as  in  her  majesty's  royal 
mind  towards  you ;  I  know  the  excellency  of  her 
nature  too  well.  But  I  say,  wheresoever  the  for- 
merly described  impression  is  taken  in  any  king^s 
breast  towards  a  subject,  these  other  recited  in- 
conveniences must  of  necessity  of  politic  conse- 
quences follow;  in  respect  of  such  instruments 
as  are  never  failing  about  princes,  which  spy  into 
their  humours  and  conceits,  and  second  Uiem ; 
and  not  only  second  them,  but  in  seconding 
increase  them ;  yea,  and  many  times  without  their 
knowledge  pursue  them  further  than  themselves 
would.  Your  lordship  will  ask  the  question 
wherewith  the  Athenians  were  wont  to  interrupt 
their  orators  when  they  exaggerated  their  dangers ; 
"  quid  igitur  agendum  est  t" 

I  will  tell  your  lordship,  "  quae  mihi  nunc  in 
mentum  veniunt ;"  supposing,  nevertheless,  that 
yourself,  out  of  your  own  wisdom  upon  the  case 
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with  thisplainneM  and  liberty  represented  to  you, 
will  find  out  better  expedients  and  remedies.  I 
wish  a  cnre  applied  to  every  of  the  five  former 
impressions,  which  I  will  take  not  in  order,  hot  as 
I  think  they  are  of  weight 

For  the  removing  the  impression  of  your  nature 
to  be  opiniatre  and  not  ruleable ;  first,  and  above 
all  things  I  wish  that  all  matters  past,  which  can- 
not be  revoked,  your  lordship  would  turn  alto- 
gether upon  insatisfaction,  and  not  upon  your 
nature  or  proper  disposition.  This  string  you 
cannot  upon  every  apt  occasion  harp  upon  too 
much.  Next,  whereas  I  have  noted  you  to  fly 
and  avoid  (in  some  respect  justly)  the  resem- 
blance or  imitation  of  my  Lord  of  Leicester  and 
my  Lord  Chancellor  Hatton ;  yet  I  am  persuaded 
(howsoever  I  wish  your  lordship  as  distant  as  you 
are  from  them  in  points  of  favour,  integrity, 
magnanimity  and  merit,)  that  it  will  do  you  much 
good  between  the  queen  and  you  to  allege  them 
(as  oft  as  you  find  occasion)  for  autl^ors  and 
patterns.  For  I  do  not  know  a  readier  mean  to 
make  her  majesty  think  you  are  in  your  right  way. 
Thirdly,  when  at  any  time  your  lordship  upon 
occasion  happen  in  speeches  to  do  her  majesty 
right,  (for  Uiere  is  no  such  matter  as  flattery 
amongst  you  all,)  I  fear  you  handle  it, «« magiB  in 
speciem  adomatis  verbis,  quam  ut  sentire  videaris." 
So  that  a  man  may  read  formality  in  your  coun- 
tenance; whereas  your  lordship  should  do  it 
familiarly,  '<et  oratione  fida.^'  Fourthly,  your 
lordship  should  never  be  without  some  particulars 
afoot,  which  you  should  seem  to  pursiue  with 
earnestness  and  affection ;  and  then  let  them  fall 
upon  taking  knowledge  of  her  majesty's  opposition 
and  dislike.  Of  which  the  weightiest  sort  may 
be  if  your  lordship  offer  to  labour  in  the  behalf  of 
some  that  you  favour  for  some  of  the  places  now 
void ;  choosing  such  a  subject  as  you  think  her 
majesty  is  like  to  oppose  unto :  and  if  you  will 
say,  that  this  is  «« Conjunctom  cum  aliend  injuria  $" 
I  will  not  answer,  («hec  non  alitor  constabunt ;" 
but  I  say,  commendation  from  so  good  a  mouth 
doth  not  hurt  a  man,  though  you  prevail  not.  A 
lees  weighty  sort  of  particulars  may  be  the  pre- 
tence of  some  journeys  which  at  her  majesty's 
request  your  lordship  might  relinquish ;  as  if  you 
would  pretend  a  journey  to  see  your  living  and 
estate  towards  Wales  or  the  like ;  for  as  for  great 
foreign  journeys  of  employment  and  service,  it 
standeth  not  with  your  gravity  to  play  or  stratagem 
with  them.  And  the  lightest  sort  of  particulars, 
which  yet  are  not  to  be  neglected,  are  in  your 
habits,  apparel,  wearings,  gestures,  and  the  like. 

The  impression  of  greatest  prejudice  next,  is 
that  of  a  military  dependence.  Wherein  I  can- 
not sufficiently  wonder  at  your  lordship's  course, 
that  you  say,  the  wars  are  your  occupation,  and 
go  in  that  course ;  whereas,  if  I  might  have  ad- 
vised your  lordship,  you  should  have  left  that 
person  at  Plymouth ;  more  than  when  in  counsel 


or  in  commending  fit  persons  for  service  for  wars 
it  had  been  in  season.  And  here,  my  lord,  I 
pray  mistake  me  not.  I  am  not  to  play  now  &e 
part  of  a  gown-man,  diat  would  frame  you  best  to 
mine  own  turn.  I  know  what  I  owe  you :  I  am 
infinitely  glad  of  this  last  journey,  now  it  is  past : 
the  rather,  because  you  may  make  so  honourable 
a  full  point  for  a  time.  You  have  property  good 
enough  in  that  greatness.  There  is  none  can  of 
many  years  ascend  near  you  in  competition.  Be-> 
sides,  the  disposing  of  the  places  and  affairs  both 
concerning  the  wars  (you  increasing  in  other 
greatness)  will  of  themselves  flow  to  you;  which 
will  preserve  that  dependence  in  full  measure.  It 
is  a  thing  that  of  all  things  I  would  have  yoa 
retain,  the  times  considered.  And  the  necessity 
of  the  service,  for  other  reason  I  know  none. 
But,  I  say,  keep  it  in  substance,  but  abolish  it  in 
shows  to  the  queen.  For  her  majesty  lovetfa. 
peace.  Next,  she  loveth  npt  charge.  Thirdly, 
that  kind  of  dependence  maketh  a  suspected 
greatness.  Therefore,  «<Quod  instat  agamus.'* 
Let  that  be  a  sleeping  honour  a  while,  and  care 
the  queen's  mind  on  that  point.  Therefore,  again, 
whereas  I  heard  your  lordship  designing  to  your- 
self the  earl  marshal's  place,  or  place  of  master 
of  the  ordnance,  I  did  not  in  my  mind  so  well 
like  of  either;  because  of  their  affinity  wi&  a 
martial  greatness.  But  of  the  places  now  void,  in 
my  judgment  and  discretion,  I  would  name  yoa 
to  the  place  of  lord  privy  seal.  For,  first,  it  is  the 
third  person  of  the  great  officers  of  the  crown* 
Next,  it  hath  a  kind  of  superintendence  over  the 
secretary.  It  hath  also  an  affinity  with  the  court 
of  wards,  in  regard  of  the  fees  from  the  liveriee* 
And  it  is  a  fine  honour,  quiet  place,  and  worth  a 
thousand  pounds  by  year.  And  my  lord  admi- 
ral's &ther  had  it,  who  was  a  martid  man.  And 
it  fits  a  favourite  to  carry  her  majesty's  image  in 
seal,  who  beareih  it  best  expressed  in  heart. 
But  my  chief  reason  is,  that  which  I  first  allegedt 
to  divert  her  majesty  from  this  impression  of  a 
martial  greatness.  In  concurrence  whereof,  if 
your  lordship  shall  not  remit  any  thing  of  your 
former  diligence  at  the  Star  Chamber ;  if  yon  shall 
continue  such  intelligences  as  are  worth  the 
cherishing;  if  you  shall  pretend  to  be  as  bookisli 
and  contemplative  as  ever  you  were;  all  these 
courses  have  both  their  advantages  and  usee  in 
themselves  otherwise,  and  serve  exceeding  aptly 
to  this  purpose.  Whereunto  I  add  one  expedient 
more  stronger  than  all  the  rest;  and  for  mine 
own  confident  opinion,  void  of  any  prejudice  or 
danger  of  diminution  of  your  greatness ;  and  tiiat 
is,  the  bringing  in  of  some  martial  man  to  be  of 
the  council,  dealing  directly  with  her  majesty  in 
it,  as  for  her  service  and  your  better  assistanoe; 
choosing,  nevertheless,  some  person  that  may  be 
known  not  to  come  in  against  you  by  any  former 
division.  I  judge  the  fittest  to  be  my  Lord 
Mountjoy,  or  my  Lord  Willoughby.     And  if 
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joor  lordship  Bee  deeplier  into  it  than  I  do,  that 
joa  would  not  have  it  done  in  effect,  yet,  in  my 
opinion,  you  may  serve  your  turn  by  the  pretence 
of  it,  and  stay  it  nevertheless. 

The  third  impression  is  of  a  popular  reputa- 
tion ;  which,  because  it  is  a  thing  good  in  itself, 
being  obtained  as  your  lordship  obtaineth  it,  that 
is,  M  bonis  artibus,"  and  besides  well  governed, 
is  one  of  the  flowers  of  your  greatness  both  pre- 
sent and  to  come ;  it  would  be  handled  tenderly. 
The  only  way  is,  to  quench  it  verbis  and  not 
rebus;  and  therefore  to  take  all  occasions  to  the 
queen,  to  speak  against  popularity  and  popular 
eonrses  vehemently,  and  to  tax  it  in  all  others : 
but,  nevertheless,  to  go  on  in  your  honourable 
commonwealth  courses  as  you  do.  And,  there- 
Ibie,  I  will  not  advise  you  to  cure  this  by  dealing 
in  monopolies  or  any  oppressions.  Only  if  in 
parliament  your  lordship  be  forward  for  treasure 
in  respect  to  the  wars,  it  becometh  your  person 
welL  And  if  her  migesty  object  popularity  to 
yoo  at  any  time,  I  would  say  to  her,  a  parliament 
will  show  that,  and  so  feed  her  with  expectation. 

The  fourth  impression  of  the  inequality  be- 
tween your  estate  of  means  and  your  greatness 
of  respects,  is  not  to  be  neglected ;  for,  believe  it, 
my  lord,  that  till  her  majesty  find  you  careful  of 
yoor  estate,  she  will  not  only  think  yon  more 
like  to  eonttnne  chargeable  to  her,  but  also  have 
a  conceit  that  you  have  higher  imaginations. 
The  remedies  are,  first,  to  profess  it  in  all  speeches 
to  her;  next,  in  such  suits  wherein  both  honour, 
gift,  and  profit  may  be  taken  to  communicate 
fieely  with  her  majesty,  by  way  of  inducing  her 
to  grant  that  it  will  be  this  benefit  to  you.  Last- 
ly, to  be  plain  witii  your  lordship,  for  the  gentle- 
men are  such  as  I  am  beholding  to,  nothing  can 
make  the  queen  or  the  world  think  so  much  that 
yon  are  come  to  a  provident  care  of  your  estate 
as  the  altering  of  some  of  your  officers;  who 
though  they  be  as  true  to  you  as  one  hand  to  the 
other,  yet,  *«  opinio  veritate  major.*'  But  if,  in 
respect  of  the  bonds,  they  may  be  entered  into 
for  your  lordship,  you  cannot  so  well  dismiss 
yourself  of  them,  this  cannot  be  done  but  with 
time. 

For  the  fifth  and  last,  which  is  of  the  advantage 
of  a  favourite,  as  severed  from  the  rest  it  cannot 
hurt;  so  joined  with  them  it  make^  her  majesty 
more  fearful  and  shadowy,  as  not  knowing  her 
own  strength.  The  only  remedy  to  this  is,  to 
give  way  to  some  other  favourite,  as  in  particular 
you  shall  find  her  majesty  inclined,  so  as  the 
subject  hath  no  ill,  nor  dangerous  aspect  towards 
yourself;  for,  otherwise,  whosoever  shall  tell  me 
tiiat  you  may  not  have  singular  use  of  a  favourite 
at  your  devotion,  I  will  say  he  understandeth  not 
the  queen's  affection,  nor  your  lordship's  condi- 
tion.   And  so,  I  rest. 

Oetoker4,  15M. 


TO  SIB  ROBERT  CECIL. 
Sir, — ^I  forbear  not  to  put  in  paper  as  much  as 
I  thought  to  have  spoken  to  your  honour  to-day, 
if  I  could  have  stayed,  knowing  that  if  youi 
honour  should  make  other  use  of  it  than  is  due  to 
good  meaning,  and  then  I  am  persuaded  you  will ; 
yet  to  persons  of  judgment,  and  that  know  me 
otherwise,  it  will  rather  appear  (as  it  is)  a  pre- 
cise honesty,  and  this  same,  **  suum  cuique  tri- 
buere,"  than  any  hollowness  to  any.  It  is  my 
luck  still  to  be  akin  to  such  things  as  I  neither 
like  in  nature,  nor  would  willingly  meet  with  in 
my  course,  but  yet  cannot  avoid,  without  show  of 
base  timorousness,  or  else  of  unkind^  or  suspi- 
cious strangeness. 

Some  hiatus  in  the  copy. 
And  I  am  of  one  spirit  still.  I  ever  liked  the 
Galenists  that  deal  with  good  compositions,  and 
not  the  Paraoelsians,  that  deal  with  these  fine 
separations :  and  in  music,  I  ever  loved  easy  airs, 
that  go  full  all  the  parts  together;  and  not  those 
strange  points  of  accord  and  discord.  This  I 
write  not,  I  assure  your  honour  officiously,  except 
it  be  according  to  Tully's  offices,  that  is,  honestly 
and  morally.  For  though,  I  thank  God,  I  ac- 
count upon  the  proceeding  in  the  queen's  service* 
or  not  proceeding  both  ways,  and  therefore  neither 
mean  to  fawn  or  retire,  yet  I  naturally  desire  good 
opinion  with  any  person  which  for  fortune  or 
spirit  is  to  be  regarded,  much  more  with  a  secre- 
tary of  the  queen's,  and  a  cousin-german,  and  one 
with  whom  I  have  ever  thought  myself  to  have 
some  sympathy  of  nature,  though  accidents  have 
not  suffered  it  to  appear.  Thus  not  doubting  of 
your  honourable  interpretation  and  usage  of  that 
I  have  written,  I  commend  you  to  the  Divine  pre- 
servation.   From  Gray's  Inn. 


TO  HY  LORD  OF  ESSEX. 

It  mat  please  tour  oood  Lordship, 

I  pray  God  her  majesty's  weighing  be  not  like 
the  weight  of  a  balance,  <«  gravia  deorsum,  levia 
sursum."  But  I  am  as  far  from  being  altered  in 
devotion  towards  her  as  I  am  from  distrust  that 
she  will  be  altered  in  opinion  towards  me  when 
she  knoweth  me  better.  For  myself,  I  have  lost 
some  opinion,  some  time,  and  some  means ;  this 
is  my  account:  but  then  for  opinion  it  is  a  blast 
that  goeth  and  cometh ;  for  time,  it  is  true,  it 
goeth  and  cometh  not ;  but  yet  I  have  learned 
Uiat  it  may  be  redeemed. 

For  means,  I  value  that  most;  and  the  rather, 
because  I  am  purposed  not  to  follow  the  practice 
of  the  law  r  if  her  majesty  command  me  in  any 
particular,  I  shall  be  ready  to  do  her  willing  ser- 
vice ;  and  my  reason  is  only  because  it  drinketh 
too  much  time,  which  I  have  dedicated  to  better 
purposes.  But,  even  for  that  point  of  estate  and 
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means,  I  partly  lean  to  Thales*  opinion,  «« that  a 
pliilosopher  may  be  rich  if  he  will."  'Thus  your 
lordship  seeth  how  I  comfort  myself;  to  the  in- 
ciease  whereof  I  would  fain  please  myself  to 
believe  that  to  be  true  which  my  lord  treasurer 
writeth,  which  is,  that  it  is  more  than  a  philoso- 
pher morally  can  digest;  but  without  any  such 
high  conceit,  I  esteem  it  like  the  pulling  out  of 
an  aching  tooth,  which  I  remember  when  I  was 
a  child,  and  had  little  philosophy,  I  was  glad  of 
when  it  was  done.  For  your  lordship,  I  do  think 
myself  more  beholding  to  you  than  to  any  man ; 
and  I  say,  I  reckon  myself  as  a  common,  (not  po- 
pular but  common,)  and  as  much  as  is  lawfal  to 
be  enclosed  as  a  common,  so  much  your  lordship 
shall  be  sure  to  hare. 

IJour  lordship's  to  obey  your  honourable 
commands  more  settled  than  ever. 


facta  placebunt :"  be  it  so,  yet  remember,  that 
the  signing  of  your  name  is  nothing  unless  it  be 
to  some  good  patent  or  charter,  whereby  your 
country  may  be  endowed  with  good  and  benefit ; 
which  I. speak  both  to  move  you  to  preserve  your 
person,  for  further  merit  and  service  of  her 
majesty  and  your  country,  and  likewise  to  refer 
this  action  to  the  same  end.  And  so,  in  most 
true  and  fervent  prayers,  I  commend  your  lord- 
ship, and  your  work  in  hand,  to  the  preservation 
and  conduct  of  the  Divine  Majesty ;  so  much  the 
more  watchful,  as  these  actions  do  more  mani- 
festly in  show,  though  alike  in  truth,  depend 
upon  his  Divine  providence. 


TO  MT  LORD  OF  ESSEX. 

Mt  singular  good  Lobd, 

Your  lordship's  so  honourable  minding  my  poor 
fortune  the  last  year  in  the  very  entrance  into 
that  great  action,  (which  is  a  time  of  less  leisure,) 
and  in  so  liberal  an  allowance  of  your  care  as  to 
write  three  letters  to  stir  me  up  friends  in  your 
absence ;  doth,  after  a  sort,  warrant  me  not  to 
object  to  myself  your  present  quantity  of  affairs, 
whereby  to  silence  myself  from  petition  of  the 
like  favour.  I  brake  with  your  lordship  myself 
at  the  Tower,  and  I  take  it  my  brother  hath  since 
lenewed  the  same  motion  touching  a  fortune  I 
was  in  thought  to  attempt "  in  genere  economi- 
eo."  **  In  genere  politico,"  certain  cross  winds 
have  blown  contrary.  My  suit  to  your  lordship 
is  for  your  several  lettera  to  be  left  with  me  dor- 
mant, to  the  gentlewoman,  and  either  of  the 
parents;  wherein  I  do  not  doubt  but  as  the 
beams  of  your  favour  have  often  dissolved  the 
coldness  of  my  fortune,  so  in  this  argument  your 
lordship  will  do  the  like  with  your  pen.  My 
desire  is  also,  that  your  lordship  would  vouchsafe 
unto  me,  as  out  of  your  care,  a  general  letter  to 
my  lord  keeper  for  his  lordship's  holding  me, 
from  you  recommended,  both  in  the  course  of 
my  practice,  and  in  the  course  of  my  employment 
in  her  majesty's  service.  Wherein,  if  your  lord- 
ship shall  in  any  antithesis  or  relation,  affirm  that 
his  lordship  shall  have  no  less  hope  of  me  than 
of  any  other  whom  he  may  cherish,  I  hope  your 
lordship  shall  engage  youraelf  for  no  impossibi- 
lity. Lastly  and  chiefly,  I  know  not  whether  I 
shall  attain  to  see  your  lordship  before  your  noble 
journey;  for  ceremonies  are  things  infinitely 
inferior  to  my  love  and  to  my  zeal ;  this  let  me, 
with  your  allowance,  say  unto  you  by  pen.  It  is 
true  Uiat,  in  my  well  meaning  advices,  out  of  my 
love  to  your  lordship,  and  perhaps  out  of  the  state 
of  mine  own  mind,  I  have  sometimes  perauaded 
a  couree  differing:  «<ac  tibi  pro  tutis  insignia 


TO  BfY  LORD  OF  CANTERBUBY. 

It  mat  please  tour  Gbace, 

I  have  considered  the  objections,  pemaed  the 
statutes,  and  framed  the  alterations,  which  I 
send,  still  keeping  myself  within  the  brevity 
of  a  letter  and  form  of  a  narration,  not  entering 
into  a  form  of  argument  or  disputation;  for,  in 
my  poor  conceit,  it  is  somewhat  against  the 
majesty  of  princes'  actions  to  make  too  curioos 
and  striving  apologies;  but  rather  to  set  tbom 
forth  plainly,  and  so  as  there  may  appear  »n 
harmony  and  constancy  in  them,  so  that  one  part 
upholdeth  another.  And  so  I  wish  your  grace 
all  prosperity.  From  my  poor  lodging,  this,  elc 
Your  grace's  most  dutiful 

pupil  and  servant. 


TO  MT  LORD  OF  ESSEX. 

Mt  suioulab  good  Lord, 

The  message  it  pleased  your  lordship  to  send 
me  was  to  me  delivered  doubtfully;  whether 
your  lordship  said  you  would  speak  with  me  at 
the  Star  Chamber  or  with  Mr.  Philip.  If  with 
me,  it  is  needless,  for  gratitude  imposeth  upon 
me  satisfaction ;  if  with  Mr.  Philip,  it  will  be  too 
late,  because  somewhat  must,  perchance,  be  done 
that  day.  This  doubt  not  solved,  maketh  me 
write  again ;  the  rather,  because  I  did  liberally, 
but  yet  privately  affirm,  your  lordship  would 
write ;  which,  if  I  make  not  good,  it  may  be  a 
discouragement.  Your  lordship's  letter,  though 
it  have  the  subject  of  honour  and  justice,  yet  it 
shall  have  the  secrecy  of  a  thing  done  upon  affec- 
tion. I  shall  ever,  in  a  firm  duty,  submit  my 
occasions,  though  great,  to  your  lordship's 
respects,  though  small ;  and  this  is  my  resolu- 
tion, that  when  your  lordship  doth  for  me,  you 
shall  increase  my  obligation;  when  you  refuse  to 
do  for  me,  you  shall  increase  my  merit.  So, 
leaving  the  matter  wholly  to  your  lordship's 
pleasure,  I  commend  your  lordship  to  the  preser- 
vation of  the  Divine  Majesty.  From  Gray's  Inn. 
Your  lordship's  ever  most  humbly  bounden. 
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TEAHflULTlON  OF  THE  ANSWER  OF  THE  LORD 
BACON,  THEN  ATTORNEY-GENERAL,  TO  THE 
UNIVERSITY  OF  CAMBRIDGE,  WHEN  HE  WAS 
SWORN  OF  THE  PRIVY  COUNCIL  TO  THE  KING. 

YoiTR  letters  were  very  acceptable  to  me ;  and 
I  give  myself  joy,  upon  your  congratulation. 
The  thing  itself  will  (I  suppose)  conduce  to  my 
honour  and  satisfaction,  if  I  remain  in  the  mind  I 
now  am  in ;  by  unwearied  study,  and  perpetaal 
watchfulness,  and  pure  affection,  to  promote  the 
public  good.    Now,  among  the  parts  of  the  com- 
monwealth, there  are  none  dearer  to  me  than  the 
uniTeTBities  and  learning.    And  this,  my  manner 
of  life  hitherto,  and  my  writings  do  both  declare. 
If,  therefore,  any  good  fortune  befolls  me,  you 
may  look  upon  it  as  an  accession  to  yourselves. 
Neither  are  you  to  believe,  that  my  patronage  is 
^either  qmte  removed  from  you,  or  so  much  as 
diminished.    For  that  part  of  an  advocate  which 
'SOBoeineth    the   giving   of  counsel   in   causes 
remaineth   entire.    Also,   (if  any  thing  more 
weighty  and  argent  falleth  out,)  the  very  office 
of  pleading  ^the  king's  leave  being  obtained)  is 
still  allowea   me.    And    whatsoever  shall   be 
found  wanting  in  my  juridical  patronage  will  be 
compensated  by  my  more  ample  authority.    My 
wishes  are,  that  as  I  am  translated  fh>m  the 
business  of  private  men  and  particular  clients,  to 
the  government  of  the  commonwealth;  so  the 
latter  part  of  my  age  (if  my  life  be  continued  to 
me)  may,  from  the  public  cares,  be  translated  to 
leisure  and  study. 

Also,  this  thought  comes  often  into  my  mind, 
amidst  so  many  businesses  and  of  such  moment, 
ereiy  year  to  lay  aside  some  days  to  think  on 
you:  that  so,  having  the  greater  insight  into 
your  matters,  I  may  the  better  consult  your 
advantage. 

Your  most  faithful  and  kind  friend, 
Fr.  Bacon. 
July  tlK  5tb,  1610. 


in  heaven.  It  was  at  a  time  when  the  great  deso- 
lation of  the  plague  was  in  the  city,  and  when 
myself  was  ill  of  a  dangerous  and  tedious  siek* 
BS.  The  first  time  that  I  found  any  degree  of 
health,  nothing  came  sooner  to  my  mind  than  to 
acknowledge  your  majesty's  great  favour  by  my 
most  humble  thanks.  And  because  l%ee  your  ma- 
jesty taketh  delight  in  my  writings,  and,  to  say 
truth,  they  are  the  best  fruits  I  now  yield,  I  presnme 
to  send  your  majesty  a  little  discourse  of  mine, 
touching  a  war  with  Spain,  which  I  writ  about 
two  years  since,  which  the  king,  your  brother, 
liked  well.  It  is  written  without  bitterness  or 
invective,  as  kings'  affairs  ought  to  be  carried : 
but,  if  I  be  not  deceived,  it  hath  edge  enough.  I 
have  yet  some  spirits  left,  and  remnant  of  expe- 
rience, which  I  consecrate  to  the  king's  service 
and  your  majesty's ;  for  whom  I  pour  out  my  daily 
prayers  to  God,  that  he  would  give  your  majesty 
a  fortune  worthy  your  rare  virtues ;  which  some 
good  spirit  tells  me  will  be  in  the  end.  I  do  in 
all  reverence  kiss  your  majesty's  hands,  ever 
resting 

Your  majesty's  most  humble 

and  devoted  servant, 
Francis  St.  Albait. 


THE  LORD  CHANCELLOR  BACON'S  LETTER  TO 
THE  aUEEN  OF  BOHEBnA,«IN  ANSWER  TO  ONE 
FROM  HER  1IAJE8TT,  AND  UPON  SENDING  TO 

hsr  hi0  book  about  a  war  with  spain. 

€t  may  please  tour  Majestv, 

I  have  received  your  majesty's  gracious  letter 
irom  Mr*  Secrotary  Morion,  who  is  now  a  saint 

•  A.  D.  lOft 


TRANSLATION  OF  A  LETTER  OF  THE  LORD  BA- 
CON'S TO  THE  UNIVERSITY  OF  CAMBRfDCOB 
UPON  HIS  SENDING  TO  THEIR  PUBUC  LIBRARY 
HIS  BOOK  OF  THE  ADVANCEBCENT  OF  LEARN1N0. 

Francis,  Bsffon  of  Verulam,  and  Viscount  of  St 

Albans,  to  the  Indulgent  Mother,  the  famous 

University  of  Cambridge,  health. 

I  HERB  repay  you,  according  to' my  ability,  the 

debts  of  a  son,    I  exhort  you,  also,  to  do  the  same 

thing  with  myself:  that  is,  to  bend  your  whole 

might  towards  the  advancement  of  the  sciences, 

and  to  retain  freedom  of  thought,  together  with 

humility  of  mind ;  and  not  to  suffer  the  talent 

which  the  ancients  have  deposited  with  you,  to 

lie  dead  in  a  napkin.    Doubtless,  the  favour  of 

the  Divine  light  will  be  present  and  shine  amongst 

you,  if,  philosophy  being  submitted  to  religion, 

you  lawfully  and  dexterously  use  the  keys  of 

sense;  and  if,  all  study  of  opposition  being  laid 

aside,  every  one  of  you  so  dispute  with  another 

as  if  he  were  uguhig  with  himself.    Fare  y» 

welL 
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TRANSLATION  OF  A  LETTER  OF  THE  LORD  BA- 
CON'S TO  THE  UNIVERSITY  OF  CAMBRIDGE, 
UPON  HIS  SENDING  TO  THEIR  PUBLIC  LIBRARY 
HIS  NOVUM  ORGANUM. 

Seeing  I  am  your  son,  and  your  disciple,  it 
will  much  please  me  to  repose  in  your  bosom  the 
issue  which  I  have  lately  brougrht  forth  into  the 
world ;  for,  otherwise,  I  should  look  upon  it  as  an 
exposed  child.  Let  it  not  trouble  you  that  the 
way  in  which  I  go  is  new :  such  things  wiU,  of 
necessity,  happen  in  the  revolutions  of  several 
ages.  However,  the  honour  of  the  ancients  is 
secured:  that,  I  mean,  which  is  due  to  their  wit. 
For,  faith  is  only  due  to  the  word  of  God,  and  to 
experience.  Now,  for  bringing  back  the  sciences 
to  experience  is  not  a  thing  to  be  done :  but  to 
teise  thenf  anew  from  experience,  is  indeed  a  very 
difficult  and  laborious,  but  not  a  hopeless  under- 
taking. God  prosper  you  and  your  studies. 
Your  most  loving  son, 

Fbancis  Vehulam,  Chancel. 


TRANSLATION  OF  A  LETTER  OF  THE  LORD  BA- 
CON'S,  WRITTEN  TO  TRINITY  COLLEGE,  IN  CAM- 
BRIDGE,  UPON  HIS  SENDING  TO  THEM  HIS  BOOK 
OF  THE  ADVANCEMENT  OF  LEARNING. 

Francis,  Baron  of  Verulam,  Viscount  of  St  Al- 
bans, to  the  most  famous  College  of  the  Holy 
and  Undivided  Trinity  in  Cambridge,  health. 
The  progress  of  things,  together  with  them- 
selves, are  to  be  ascribed  to  their  originals. 
Wherefore,  seeing  I  have  derived  from  your  foun- 
tains my  first  beginnings  in  the  sciences,  I  thought 
fit  to  repay  to  you  the  increases  of  them.  I  hope, 
also,  it  may  so  happen  that  these  things  of  ours 
may  the  more  prosperously  thrive  among  you, 
being  replanted  in  their  native  soil.  Therefore,  I 
likewise  exhort  you  that  ye  yourselves,  so  fBur  as 
is  consistent  with  all  due  modesty  and  reverence 
to  the  ancients,  be  not  wanting  to  the  advance- 
ment of  the  sciences :  but  that,  next  to  the  study 
of  those  sacred  volumes  of  God,  the  holy  Scrip- 
tures, ye  turn  over  that  great  volume  of  the  works 
of  God,  his  creatures,  with  the  utmost  diligence, 
jmd  before  all  other  books,  which  ought  to  be 
looked  on  only  as  commentaries  on  those  texts. 
Farewell.  , 


THE  LORD  CHANCELLOR  BACON'S  LETTER  TO 
DR.  WILLIAMS,  THEN  LORD  BISHOP  OF  LINCOLN, 
CONCERNING  HIS  SPEECHES,  Ibe. 

My  VERY  GOOD  Lord, 

I  am  much  bound  to  your  lordship  for  your 
honourable  promise  to  Dr.  Rawley.  He  chooseth 
rather  to  depend  upon  the  same  in  general  than  to 
pitch  upon  any  particular;  which  modesty  of 
choice  I  commend. 


I  find  that  the  ancients  (as  Cicero,  Demosthenes, 
Plinius  Secundus,  and  others)  have  preserved 
both  their  orations  and  their  epistles.  In  imitation 
of  whom,  I  have  done  the  like  to  my  own,  which, 
nevertheless,  I  will  not  publish  while  I  live ;  bat 
I  have  been  bold  to  bequeath  them  to  your  lord- 
ship, and  Mr.  Chancellor  of  the  Duchy.  My 
speeches,  perhaps,  you  will  think  fit  to  publish. 
The  letters,  many  of  them,  touch  too  much  upon 
late  matters  of  state  to  be  published;  yet,  I 
was  willing  they  should  not  be  lost.  I  have, 
also,  by  my  will,  erected  two  lectures  in  perpe- 
tuity, in  either  university ;  one  with  an  endow- 
ment of  £200  per  annum,  apiece.  They  are  to 
be  for  natural  philosophy,  and  the  sciences  there- 
upon depending;  which  foundations  I  have  re- 
quired my  executors  to  order  by  the  advice  and 
direction  of  your  lordship,  and  my  Lord  Bishop 
of  C  oventry  and  Litchfield .  These  be  my  thoughts  > 
now.    I  rest 

Your  lordship's  most 

affectionate  to  do  you  service. 


A  LETTER  WRITTEN  IN  LATIN  BY  THE  LORI> 
VERULAM,  TO  FATHER  FUL6ENTI0,  THE  VENE- 
TIAN, CONCERNING  HIS  WRITINGS »  AND  NOW 
TRANSLATED  INTO  ENGUSH  BY  THE  PUBLISHER. 

Most  reverend  Father, 

I  must  confess  myself  to  be  a  letter  in  your 
debt ;  but  the  excuse  which  I  have,  is  too,  too 
just.  For  I  was  kept  from  doing  you  right  by 
a  very  sore  disease,  fi'om  which  I  am  not  yet  per^ 
fectly  delivered. 

I  am  now  desirous  to  communicate  to  your 
fatherhood  the  designs  I  have  touching  ^ose 
writings  which  I  form  in  my  head,  and  begin ; 
not  with  hope  of  bringing  them  to  perfection,  but 
out  of  desire  to  make  experiment,  and  because  I 
am  a  seryant  to  posterity ;  for  these  things  require 
some  ages  for  the  ripening  of  them. 

I  judged  it  most  convenient  to  have  them  trans- 
lated in  the  Latin  tongue,  and  to  divide  them  into 
certain  tomes. 

The  first  tome  consisteth  of  the  books  of  ^e 
Advancement  of  Learning,  which,  as  you  under- 
stand, are  already  finished  and  published;  and 
contain  the  Partition  of  Sciences,  which  is  the  first 
part  of  my  Instauration. 

The  Novum  Organum  should  have  immediately 
followed,  but  I  interposed  my  mtfral  and  political 
writings,  because  they  were  more  in  readiness. 

And  for  them,  they  are  these  following.  The 
first  is.  The  History  of  Henry  the  7th,  King  of 
England.  Then  follows  that  book  which  j<m 
have  called  in  your  tongue,  «*Saggi  Morali." 
But  I  give  a  graver  name  to  that  book ;  and  it  is 
to  go  under  the  title  of  Sermones  Fideles,  [faith- 
ful sayings^]  or  Interiora  Rerum,  [the  inside  o( 
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Oiagt.]     Those  EBsajt  will  be  increased  in 
tiuir  BumbeTy  and  enlarged  in  the  handling  of 


Also  that  tome  will  contain  the  book  of  the 
Wisdom  of  the  Ancients.  And  this  tome  (as  I 
tatd)  doth,  as  it  were  interlope,  and  doth  not  stand 
in  the  order  of  the  Instauration. 

After  ^ese  shall  follow  the  Organuro  Nomm, 
to  whidi  a  second  part  is  yet  to  be  added  which  I 
hare  already  comprised  and  measored  in  the  idea 
iii  it  And  thus  tiie  second  part  of  my  Instannu 
tion  will  be  finished. 

As  for  the  third  part  of  the  Instauration,  that  is 
to  say,  the  Natoral  History,  it  is  plainly  a  work 
ftr  a  king  or  a  pope, or  for  some  college  or  order; 
and  cannot  be  by  personal  industry  performed  as 
it  ought. 

Those  portions  of  it,  which  hsTe  already  seen 
Aie  light,  to  wit,  concerning  winds,  and  touching 
Hfe  and  deatii,  they  are  not  pure  history,  by  rea- 
son of  the  axioms  and  larger  obserrations  which 
are  inteiposed.  Bat  they  are  a  kind  of  mixed 
writings,  composed  of  natural  history,  and  a  rade 
and  imperfect  instroment,  or  help,  of  the  under- 
standing. 

And  this  is  the  fourth  part  of  the  Instauration. 
Wherefore  that  fourth  part  shall  follow,  and  shall 
contain  many  examples  of  that  instrument,  more 
exact,  and  moch  more  fitted  to  rules  of  induction. 

Fifthly,  there  shall  follow  a  book  to  be  entitled 
by  us,  Prodromns  Philosophise  Secnndv,  [the 
forerunner  of  Secondary  Philosophy.]  This 
shall  contain  our  inventions  about  new  axioms  to 
be  raised  from  the  experiments  themselves,  that 
they  which  were  before  as  pillars  lying  uselessly 
mlong  may  be  raised  up.  -  And  this  we  resolve  on 
for  the  fifth  part  of  our  Instauration. 

Lastly,  there  is  yet  behind  the  Secondary  Phi- 
losophy itself,  which  is  the  sixth  part  of  the  In- 
stauration. Of  the  perfecting  this  I  have  cast 
away  all  hopes ;  but  in  future  ages  perhaps  the 
design  may  bud  again.  Notwithstanding,  in  our 
Pro^omie,  [or  prefatory  works,]  such  I  mean 
only,  which  touch  almost  the  universale  of  nature, 
there  will  be  laid  no  inconsiderable  foundations 
of  this  matter. 

Onr  meanness,  you  see,  attempteth  great  things ; 
placing  onr  hopes  only  in  this,  that  they  seem  to 
proceed  from  the  providence  and  immense  good- 
ness of  God. 

And  I  am  by  two  arguments  thus  persuaded. 

First,  I  think  thus,  from  that  zeal  and  con- 
stancy of  my  mind,  which  has  not  waxed  old  in 
this  design,  nor  after  eo  many  years  grown  cold 
and  indifferent.  I  remember  that  about  forty 
years  ago  I  composed  a  juvenile  work  about  these 
Uiings,  which  with  great  confidence  and  a  pom- 
pons  title,  I  called  Temporis  Partum  Maximum,* 
[or  the  most  considerable  birth  of  time.] 

•  Or,  k  may  be  Bfascnlain,  m  I  find  it  read  elaewbcre. 
VoL.nL— 9 


Secondly,  I  am  thus  persuaded  because  of  its 
infinite  usefulness ;  for  which  reason  it  may  be 
ascribed  to  divine  encouragement. 

I  pray  your  fatherhood  to  commend  roe  to  that 
roost  excellent  man.  Signer  Molines,  to  whose 
most  delightful  and  prudent  letters  I  will  return 
answer  shortly,  if  God  permit  Farewell^  most 
reverend  father. 

Your  most  assured  fnend, 

Francis  St.  Albait. 


TRANSLATION  OF  A  LETTER  OF  THE  LORD  BA 
CON'S,  IN  FRENCH,  TO  THE  MARQUESS  FIAT, 
RELATING  TO  HIS  ESSAYS. 

Mt  Lord  Ambassador,  my  Son, 

Seeing  that  your  excellency  n^akes  and  treats 
of  marriages,  not  only  betwixt  the  princes  of 
France  and  England,  but  also  betwixt  their  laiw 
guages,  (for  you  have  caused  my  book  of  the  Ad* 
vancement  of  Learning  to  be  translated  into 
French|)  I  was  much  inclined  to  make  yon  a  pre- 
sent  of  the  last  book  which  I  published,  and 
which  I  had  in  readiness  for  you. 

I  was  sometimes  in  doubt  whether  I  ought  to 
have  sent  it  to  you,  because  it  was  written  in  the 
English  tongue.  But  now,  for  that  very  reason  I 
send  it  to  you.  It  is  a  recompilement  of  my 
Essays,  Moral  and  Civil ;  but  in  such  manner 
enlarged  and  enriched  both  in  number  and  weight, 
that  it  is  in  efifect  a  new  work.  I  kiss  your  hands, 
and  remain 

Your  most  afiectionate  and 

most  humble  servant,  etG» 


TRANSLATION  OF  A  LETTER  FROM  THE  UNIVER- 
8ITY  OF  OXFORD  TO  THE  LORD  BACON,  UPON 
HIS  SENDING  TO  THEM  HIS  BOOK  DE  AU6- 
MENTI8  8CIENTIARUM. 

Most  noble,  and  (— )  most  learned  Viscount, 
Your  honour  could  have  given  nothing  more 
agreeable,  and  the  University  could  have  received 
nothing  more  acceptable  than  the  sciences.  And 
those  sciences  which  she  formerly  sent  forth  poor, 
of  low  stature,  unpolished,  she  hath  received  ele- 
gant, tall,  and,  by  the  supplies  of  your  wit,  by 
which  alone  they  could  have  been  advanced,  roost 
rich  in  dowry.  She  esteemeth  it  an  extraordinary 
favour  to  have  a  return  with  usury,  made  of  that 
by  a  stranger,  if  so  near  a  relation  may  be  called 
a  stranger,  which  she  bestows  as  a  patrimony 
upon  her  children.  And  she  readily  acknow- 
ledgeth,  that  though  the  muses  are  bom  in  Ox- 
ford they  grow  elsewhere.  Grown  they  are,  and 
under  your  pen,  who,  like  some  mighty  Hercules, 
in  learning  have  by  your  own  hand  further 
advanced  those  pillars  in  the  learned  world,  which 
f9 
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by  the  rest  of  that  world  were  sapposed  immo- 
Tsible. 

We  congratulate  you,  you  moat  aocompliahed 
com^lrtant,  who,  by  your  most  diligent  patronage 
of  the  virtues  of  others,  have  overcome  other 
patrons;  and,  by  your  own  writings,  yourself. 
For,  by  the  eminent  height  of  your  honour,  you 
advanced  only  learned  men,  now  at  last,  0 
ravishing  prodigy!  you  have  also  advanced 
learning  itself. 

The  ample  munificence  of  this  gift  lays  a  bur- 
den upon  your  clients,  in  the  receiving  of  which 
we  have  the  honour ;  but,  in  the  enjoying  of  it, 
the  emolument  will  descend  to  late  posterity.  If, 
therefore,  we  are  not  able  of  ourselves  to  return 
sufficient  and  suitable  thanks,  our  nephews  of  the 
next  age  ought  to  give  their  assistance,  and  pay 
the  remainder,  if  not  to  yourself,  to  the  honour  of 
your  name.  Happy  they,  but  we,  how  much 
more  happy,  &c.,  to  whom  you  have  pleased  to 
-do  the  honour  of  sending  a  letter,  written  by  no 
ether  than  by  your  own  hand.  To  whom  you 
have  pleased  to  send  the  clearest  instructions  for 
reading  [your  works,]  and  for  concord  in  our 
studies,  in  the  front  of  your  book;  as  if  it  were  a 
small  thing  for  your  lordship  to  enrich  the  muses 
out  of  your  own  stock,  unless  you  taught  them 
also  a  method  of  getting  wealth.  Wherefore  this 
most  accurate  pledge  of  your  understanding  has 
been,  with  the  most  solemn  reverence,  received 
in  a  very  full  congregation,  both  by  the  doctors 
and  masters ;  and  that  which  the  common  vote 
hath  placed  in  our  public  library,  every  single 
person  has  gratefully  deposited  in  his  memory. 
Your  lordship's  most  devoted  servant. 
The  University  of  Oxford. 
From  our  Convocation  Houm, 

December  SO,  1023. 

The  laperBcrlption  was  thua : 
2b  the  Bight  Honourable  Francis^  Baron  of  Feru- 

ium^  and  Viscount  of  St,  Jiiban^  our  very  good 

Lord, 


A  LETTER  WRITTEN  BY  DR.  ROGER  MAYNWAR- 
IN6  TO  DR.  RAWLEY,  CONCERNING  THE  LORD 

BACON'S  (Confession  of  faith. 

Sir, — I  have,  at  your  command,  surveyed  this 
deep  and  devout  tract  of  your  deceased  lord,  and 
send  back  a  few  notes  upon  it. 
In  the  first  page,  line  7,*  are  these  words : 
"I  believe  that  God  Is  so  holy,  pure,  and 
jealous,  that  it  is  impossible  for  him  to  be  pleased 
in  any  creature,  though  the  work  of  his  own 
hands;  so  that  neither  angel,  man,  nor  world, 
could  stand,  or  can  stand,  one  moment  in  his 
eyes,  without  beholding  the  same  in  the  face  of  a 
Mediator;  and,  therefore,  that  before  him,  with 
whom  all  things  are  present,  the  Lamb  of  God 

*  That  if,  in  Retuscitatio,  p.  117, 1. 8,  to  **  foreyer,"  la  p.  118. 


was  slain  before  all  worids ;  without  whick  eter- 
nal counsel  of  his,  it  was  impossible  for  him  to 
have  descended  to  any  work  of  creation ;  but  he 
should  have  enjoyed  the  blessed  and  individual 
society  of  Three  Persons  in  Godhead,  only,  for- 
ever." 

This  point  I  have  heard  some  divines  qaestion, 
whether  God,  without  Christ,  did  pour  his  love 
upon  the  creature!  and  I  had  sometime  a  dispute 
with  Dr.  Sharp,*  of  your  university,  who  held, 
that  the  emanation  of  the  Father's  love  to  the 
creature,  was  immediate.  His  reason,  amon^ 
others,  was  taken  from  that  text,  «'  So  God  loved 
the  world,  that  he  gave  his  only  begotten  Son." 
Something  of  that  point  I  have  written  amongst 
my  papers,  which  on  the  sudden  I  cannot  li^t 
upon.  But  I  remember  that  I  held  the  point  in 
the  negative ;  and  that  St.  Austin,  in  bis  com- 
ment on  the  fifth  chapter  to  the  Romans,  gathered 
by  Beda,  is  strong  that  way. 

In  page  2,  line  the  9th  to  the  13th,t  ^'^  ^^^ 
words: 

— —  «*  God,  by  the  reconcilement  of  the  M edir 
ator,  turning  Ihs  countenance  towards  his  cisa- 
tures,  (though  not  in  equal  light  *and  degree,) 
made  way  unto  the  dispensation  of  his  most  holy 
and  secret  will,  whereby  some  of  his  creatoies 
might  stand  and  keep  their  state ;  others  might, 
possibly,  fall  and  be  restored ;  and  others  might 
fell,  and  not  be  restored  in  their  estate,  but  yet 
remain  in  being,  though  under  wra&  and  corrop- 
tion,  all  with  respect  to  the  Mediator;  which  is 
the  great  mystery,  and  perfect  centre  of  all  God's 
ways  with  his  creatures,  and  onto  which  all  his 
other  works  and  wonders  do  but  serve  and  refer.'* 

Here  absolute  reprobation  seems  to  be  defend- 
ed, in  that  the  will  of  God  is  made  the  reason  of 
the  non-restitution  of  some ;  at  leastwise  his  lord- 
ship seems  to  say,  that 'twas  God's  will  that  some 
should  fall ;  unless  that  may  be  meant  of  voluntas 
permissiva,  [his  will  of  permission.] 

In  page  the  second,  at  the  end,^  where  be 
saith,  «« Amongst  the  generations  of  men,  he 
elected  a  small  flock,"  if  that  were  added,  "of 
fallen  men,"  it  would  not  be  amiss ;  lest  any 
should  conceive  that  his  lordship  had  meant,  the 
decree  had  passed  on  massa  incorrupta,  [on 
mankind  considered  before  the  fall.] 

In  page  the  4th,  lines  the  13th  and  I4th,$  are 
these  words : 

«<Man  made  a  total  defection  from  Grod,  pre- 
suming to  imagine,  that  the  commandments  and 
prohibitions  of  God  were  not  the  rules  of  good 
and  evil,  but  that  good  and  evil  had  their  own 
principles  and  beginnings." 

*  The  Bame,  I  think,  who  wm  committed  to  the  Tower, 
havinff  uugbt  Hoskins  bis  Alluiion  to  the  SicUian  Veepen. 
See  Reliqu.  Wootton,  p.  434. 

f  That  if,  In  ReMucltatlo,  p.  US,  \.Q,to  «  refer.'* 

tThat  ii,  ibid,  p.  118, 1.  34,  ^. 

$  That  Is,  ibid.  p.  11(»,  1.  96,  iu. 
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Ccasider  whether  this  be  a  rule  aniversal,  that 
the  commands  and  prohibitions  of  God  are  tHe 
Tales  of  ^rood  and  evil :  for,  as  St.  Austin  saith, 
many  things  are  prohibita  quia  mala,  [for  that 
leason  forbidden  because  they  are  evil,]  as  those 
sins  which  the  schools  call  specifical. 

In  page  7,  lines  the  23d  and  24th,*  are  these 
words: 

44  The  three  heavenly  unities  exceed  all  natural 
unities;  that  is  to  say,  the  unity  of  the  three 
Persons  in  Godhead ;  the  unity  of  God  and  man 
in  Christ,  and  the  unity  of  Christ  and  the  church, 
the  Holy  Ghost  being  the  worker  of  both  these 
latter  unities ;  for,  by  the  Holy  Ghost  was  Christ 
incarnate,  and  quickened  in  flesh;  and  by  the 
Holy  Ghost  is  man  regenerate,  and  quickened  in 
spirit," 

Here  two  of  the  unities  are  ascribed  to  the 
Holy  Ghost.  The  first  seems  excluded;  yet 
-divines  say,  that  «*  Spiritus  Sanctus  est  amor,  et 
vinculnm  Paths  et  Filii;'^  [the  Holy  Ghost  is 
the  love  and  the  bond  of  the  Father  and  the 
Son.] 

In  page  S,  line  the  13th,f  are  these  words : 

<«  Christ  accomplished  the  whole  work  of  the 
fedanption  and  restitution  'of  man,  to  a  state 
soperior  to  the  angels." 

This  [superior]  seems  to  hit  upon  that  place, 
*9uyys>M^  which  argues  but  equality.  Suarez 
(De  Angelis,  lib.  1,  cap.  1)  saith,  that  angels 
are  si^erior  to  men*  '*  Quod  gradum  intellectaa- 
Mm,  et  quoad  immediatam  habitationem  ad 
Denm,"  [both  in  respect  of  the  degree  of  their 
intellectual  nature,  and  of  the  nearness  of  their 
habitation  to  God.]  Yet,  St.  Austin  affirmeth, 
^'Naturam  humanam  in  Christo  perfectiorem  esse 
angelic^,"  [that  the  human  nature  in  Christ  is 
more  perfect  than  the  angelical.]  Consider  of 
this.  And  thus  far,  not  as  a  critic  or  corrector, 
hot  as  a  learner;  for, 

**  Corrffere,  nm  eat  untA  mafls  trdaa,  qnantd 
Magfiiu,  Ariatarcho,  major  Honienia  enit" 

In  haste. 

Your  servant, 

Roger  Ma7Nwaiuno. 


TSAlfSLATION  OP  A  LETTER  WRITTEN  BY  DR. 
RAWLEF,  TO  MONSIEUR  DEODATE,  CONCERN- 
INO  HIS  PUBLISHING  OP  THE  LORD  BACON'S 
WORKS. 

Most  noble  aicd  dear  Sir, 

I  am  now  at  last  in  the  country^e  spring  and 
Lent  coining  on.  I  am  sorry  thWi  had  not  the 
opportunity  of  waiting  on  you  before  I  left  the 
<ovn;  but  I  am  sure  I  shall  never  be  wanting  in 

•  That  ia,  in  Resnscttatio,  p.  liO,  I.  40, 41,  ^. 
t  Tbat  to,  ibid,  p.  131,  llnet  8^9. 


serving  you  upon  all  occasions,  and  in  perform- 
ing towards  you  all  offices,  either  of  friendship,  or 
observance. 

I  will,  to  the  utmost  of  my  power,  tak9^re  to 
publish  the  [remaining]  labours  of  that  ilmstri- 
ous  hero,  the  Lord  Verulam,  esteeming  it  my 
greatest  happiness  to  have  formerly  served  him, 
and  still  to  do  so.  And  that  I  may  avoid  all  sus- 
picion of  being  worse  than  my  word,  I  will 
perform  my  promise  with  all  convenient  speed. 
I  desire  that  this  friendship  and  mutual  inward- 
ness begun  betwixt  us  may  always  continney 
and,  if  you  please,  live  and  flourish  by  letters, 
the  badges  and  nourishers  of  it,  even  when  you 
are  at  Paris;  a  place  which,  if  ever  I  be  so  hap- 
py, I  will  see  for  your  sake,  as  well  as  for  other 
reasons.  Pray  think  not  that  I  am  free  of  my 
words  and  frugal  of  my  deeds,  but  rather  that  my 
thick  and  very  troublesome  occasions,  whilst  I 
was  in  the  city,  would  not  suffer  me  to  kiss  your 
hands.  It  remains  that  I  heartily  honour  you, 
and  retaliate  your  love,  and  wish  you  all  tha 
good  in  the  worid,  as  being. 
Sir, 
Your  most  faithful  servant, 

and  constant  friend, 

William  Rawlbt. 

BUrchtlieMiilOSl 


TRANSLATION  OP  A  LETTER  WRITTEN  BY  MON- 
SIEUR JELIUS  DEODATE,  TO  DR.  RAWLET,  IN  AN- 
SWER TO  HIS  OP  MARCH  THE  QUi,  1038,  TOUCHlNa 
HIS  PUBLISHING  THE  LORD  BACON'S  WORKS. 

To  the  reverend  his  most  honoured  firiend,  Wil« 
liam  Rawley,  Doctor  of  Divinity,  and  Ghaplaia 
to  the  King's  Majesty. 

RbVCRKND  and  most  DEAR  SiB, 

A  few  days  ago,  I  received  your  most  accept- 
able and  jnost  desired  letter,  in  which,  to  comfort 
me  for  the  loss  of  your  most  agreeable  company, 
(of  which  I  was  deprived  by  your  sudden  leaving 
the  town,)  you  make  me  a  new  promise  of  a  near 
and  lasting  friendship.  Nothing  could  have  hap- 
pened to  me  more  pleasing  than  this  kindness, 
(which  I  shall  diligently  endeavour,  to  the  utmost 
of  my  power,  by  all  ways  of  love  and  observance, 
to  deserve;)  so  much  I  value  your  own  worth  and 
the  ever  estimable  memory  of  our  mos^  illustrious 
hero,  a  portion  of  whose  spirit  resides  in  your 
breast. 

I  so  greedily  expect  the  speedy  edition  of  his 
works,  which  you  have  promised,  that  I  havQ 
already  almost  devoured  the  whole  of  it  in  my 
hopes.  Suffer  not,  I  beseech  you,  any  delay  by 
any  means  to  obstruct  this  my  earnest  desire: 
seeing,  especially,  it  much  concerns  yourself,  as 
you  confess,  upon  many  accounts,  to  proniots  It 
with  all  expedition. 
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My  design  of  a  translation  of  the  Nataral 
History  has  not  sacceeded  so  happily  as  I  conld 
wbh,  as  you  will  perceive  by  the  specimen  which 
1  sen^to  you.  Wherefore  I  desired  him  who  had 
undertaken  the  work  to  desist  from  it,  he  having 
done  only  that  little  which  you  will  see  in  a  few 
leaves ;  whereas,  he  undertook  the  doing  of  the 
whole  two  years  ago.  I  am  not  yet  resolved 
about  the  time  of  my  returning  into  France.  I 
will  let  you  know  it  ere  I  go,  and  tell  you  by 
whom  our  letters  may  be  conveyed  to  one  another. 
Farewell. 

Reverend  sir, 

Your  most  humble  servant, 

^Lius  Deodate,  Advocate. 
London,  April  4,  1033. 


TRANSLATION  OP  THE  FIRST  LETTER  OF  MR .  ISAAC 
GRUTER,  TO  DR.  RAWLEY,  CONCERNING  THE 
M8S.  OF  THE  LORD  BACON. 

To  the  Reverend  and  most  Learned  William 

Rawley,  Isaac  Grater  wisheth  much  health. 
Reverend  Sir, 

By  reason  of  the  immature  death  of  my  brother, 
to  whom  we  owe  the  Latin  translation  of  the  Lord 
Bacon^s  Natural  History,  I  have  been  forced  to 
stay  a  long  while  in  our  native  country  of  Zealand, 
in  order  to  the  ^ttling  of  the  domestic  affairs  of 
the  person  deceased.  Returning  home  to  Holland, 
I  found  your  letter,  which,  I  assure  you,  was  most 
acceptable  to  me ;  yet,  at  this  I  was  concerned, 
that  my  necessary  absence  from  the  Hague  had 
occasioned  so  late  an  answer  to  it.  He  deserves 
pardon  who  offends  against  his  will :  and  who 
will  endeavour  to  make  amends  for  this  involun- 
tary delay,  by  the  study  of  such  kindness  as  shall 
be  vigilant  in  offices  of  friendship,  as  often  as 
occasion  shall  be  offered. 

The  design  of  him  who  translated  into  French 
the  Natural  History  of  the  Lord  Bacon,  of  which 
I  gave  account  in  my  former  letters,  is  briefly 
exhibited  in  my  brother's  preface,  which  I  desire 
you  to  perase;  as,  also,  in  your  next  letter,  to  send 
me  your  judgment  concerning  such  enors  as  may 
have  been  committed  by  him. 

That  edition  of  my  brother^s,  of  which  yoi:^ 
write  that  you  read  it  with  a  great  deal  of  pleasure, 
shall  shortly  be  set  forth  with  his  amendments, 
together  with  some  additions  of  the  like  argument 
to  be  substituted  in  the  place  of  the  New  Atlantis, 
which  shall  be  there  omitted.  These  additions 
will  be  the  same  with  those  in  the  version  of  the 
forementioned  Frenchman,  put  into  Latin ;  seeing 
we  could  not  find  the  English  originals  from 
which  he  translates  them,  unless  you,  when  you 
see  the  book,  shall  condemn  those  additions  as 
adulterate. 

For  your  observations  on  those  places,  either 
not  rightly  understood,  or  not  accurately  turned 
out  of  the  English  by  you  published,  (which. 


from  one  not  a  native,  in  his  first  essay,  and  grow- 
ing in  knowledge  together  with  his  years,  if  they 
be  many,  no  man  needs  wonder  on  it,  who  under* 
stands  the  physiological  variety  of  an  argument 
of  such  extent,  and  rendered  difficult  by  such  an 
heap  of  things  of  which  it  consists,  and  for  the 
expressing  of  which  there  is  not  a  supply  of 
words  from  the  ancients,  but  some  of  a  new 
stamp,  and  such  as  may  serve  for  present  use, 
are  required.)  I  entreat  you  not  to  deny  me  the 
sight  of  them,  that  so  I  may  compare  them  with' 
the  corrections  which  my  brother  (now  with  God) 
did  make  with  a  very  great  deal  of  pains.  Bat, 
whether  the  trath  of  them  answers  his  diligence, 
will  be  best  understood  by  yourself,  and  those 
few  others  by  whom  such  elegancies  can  be 
rightly  judged  of, 

I  send  you  here  a  catalogue  of  these  writings^ 
which  I  had  in  MS.  out  of  the  study  of  Sir  Wil- 
liam Boswel,  and  which  I  now  have  by  me,  either 
written  by  the  Lord  Bacon  himself,  or  by  some 
English  amanuensis,  but  by  him  revised ;  as  the 
same  Sir  William  Boswel  (who  was  pleased  to- 
admit  me  to  a  most  intimate  familiarity  with  him) 
did  himself  tell  me.  Among  my  copies  (as  the 
catalogue  which  comes  with  this  letter  shows) 
you  will  find  the  History  of  Rare  and  Dense  Bo- 
dies, but  imperfect,  though  carried  on  to  some 
length. 

I  had  once  in  my  hands  an  entire  and  thick 
volume  concerning  heavy  and  light  bodies,  but 
consisting  only  of  a  naked  delineation  of  the 
model,  which  the  Lord  Bacon  had  framed  in  lus 
head,  in  titles  of  matters,  without  any  description 
of  the  matters  themselves.  There  is  here  en- 
closed  a  copy  of  that  contexture,f  containing  only 
the  heads  of  the  chapters,  and  wanting  a  full  han- 
dling from  that  rude  draught,  which  supplement  I 
despair  of. 

For  the  book  of  dense  and  rare  bodies  which 
you  have  by  you,  perfected  by  the  author's  last 
hand,  as  likewise  the  Fragments,  which  are  an 
appendix  to  it,  I  could  wish  that  they  might  be 
here  published  in  Holland,  together  with  those 
hitherto  unpublished  philosophical  papers  copied 
by  me,  out  of  MSS.  of  Sir  William  Boswel; 
seeing,  if  they  come  out  together,  they  will  set  ofT 
and  commend  one  another. 

I  have  begun  to  deal  with  a  printer,  who  is  a 
man  of  great  diligence  and  curiosity.  I  will  so 
order  the  matter,  that  you  shall  have  no  reason  to 
complain  of  my  fidelity  and  candour,  if  you  leave 
that  edition  to  me.  Care  shall  be  taken  by  me, 
that  it  be  not  done  without  honourable  mention  of 
yourself;  but  be  it  what  it  will,  you  shall  resolte 
upon;  it  shall  abate  nothing  of  the  offices  of  our 

•Theie  wew  the  pftpen  which  I.  Oroter  afterwird* 
published,  under  the  title  of  Bcripu  Philoeophiea. 

f  Thie  letter  oame  to  my  hande  without  that  copy.  8•«^ 
in  lien  of  It,  Topics  de  Onvi  et  Levi,  in  lib.  ▼.  cap.  S|I>9 
Attfm.  Scien. 
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tasndib^  which,  from  this  beginning  of  it,  shall 
sifll  fioitlier  be  promoted  upon  all  occasions. 

Lewis  ElxeTir  wrote  me  word  lately,  from 
AnHerdam,  that  he  was  designed  to  begin  shortly 
ai  edition  in  qoarto  of  all  the  works  of  the  Lord 
Bicoo,  in  Latin  or  Eoglish ;  bat  not  of  the  Eng- 
lish withoot  the  translation  of  them  into  Latin : 
ad  he  desired  my  adyiee,  and  any  assistance  I 
ttM  giTO  1dm  by  manuscripiB  or  translations,  to 
the  end  that,  as  far  as  possible,  those  works 
might  come  abroad  with  adyantage,  which  have 
heen  long  receiyed  with  the  kindest  eulogies, 
and  with  the  most  attested  applause  of  the  learned 
worid.  If  you  haye  any  thing  in  your  mind,  or 
joor  bands,  whence  we  may  hope  for  assistance 
in  ao  £uttou8  a  design,  and  conducing  so  much  to 
the  honour  of  those  who  are  instrumental  in  it, 
pny  let  me  know  it,  and  reckon  me  henceforth 
tmongst  the  devout  honourers  of  the  name  of  the 
Lord  Bacon,  and  of  your  own  yirtues. 

Farewell. 

I  expect  from  you  what  you  know  about  the 
ancestoTS  of  the  Lord  Bacon,  especially  conoem- 
iog  his  hther,  Nicholas  Bacon,  concerning  his 
youth,  his  studies  in  Cambridge,  his  trayels,  his 
hoDOUs,  his  office  of  chancellor,  and  his  deposal 
from  it  by  sentence  of  parliament.  The  former  I 
will  undertake  in  a  more  florid  and  free  style, 
e^tiatiDg  in  his  just  praises ;  the  latter,  with  a 
vary  pen,  lest  out  of  my  commentary  of  the  life 
of  Uiis  most  learned  man,  matter  be  offered  of 
pernieioiis  prating,  to  slanderers  and  men  of  dis- 
boMst  tempers. 

Am  tke  Hafoe,  May  so,  l«t. 


nAN8L4T10K  OF  THE  SECOND  LETTER  OP  MR. 
ISAAC  OBUTBR,  TO  DR.  RAWLEY,  CONCERNING 
THE  WRITINGS  OF  THE  LORD  BACON. 

To  the  Reyerend  William  Rawley,  D.  D„  Isaac 
Grater  wisheth  much  health. 
RcyiUHD  Sir, — ^It  is  not  just  to  complain  of 
Ike  riowness  of  your  answer,  seeing  that  the 
difficulty  of  the  passage,  in  the  season  in  which 
you  wrote,  which  was  towards  winter,  might 
easily  cause  it  to  come  no  faster :  seeing  like- 
wise there  is  so  much  to  be  found  in  it  which  may 
"gratify  desire,  and  perhaps  so  much  the  more  the 
knger  it  was  ere  it  came  to  my  hands.  And  al- 
thoQgh  I  had  little  to  send  back,  besides  my 
ihaoks  for  the  little  index,*  yet  that  seemed  to 
M  of  such  moment  that  I  would  no  longer  sup- 
fitm  them :  especially  because  I  accounted  it  a 
«rime  to  haye  suffered  Mr.  Smithf  to  haye  been 
^nthout  an  answer :  Mr.  Smith,  my  most  kind 

*  A  Bote  of  wome  p«pen  of  the  Lord  Bacon*f  in  D.  R.'f 


friend,  and  to  whose  care,  in  my  matters,  I  owe 
all  regard  and  affection,  yet  wiUiout  diminution 
of  that  part  (and  that  no  small  one  neither)  in 
which  Dr.  Rawley  hath  place :  so  that  the  souls 
of  us  three  so  throughly  agreeing,  may  be  aptly 
said  to  haye  united  in  a  triga* 

Though  I  thought  that  I  had  already  sufficiently 
showed  what  yeneration  I  had  for  the  illustrious 
Lord  Verulam,  yet  I  shall  take  such  care  for  the 
future,  that  it  may  not  possibly  be  denied,  that  I 
endeayoured  most  zealously  to  make  this  thing 
known  to  the  learned  world. 

But  neither  shall  this  design,  of  setting  forth 
in  one  yolume  all  the  Lord  Bacon's  works,  pro* 
ceed  without  consulting  you,  and  without  inyit- 
ing  you  to  cast  in  your  symbol,  worthy  such  an 
excellent  edition:  that  so  the  appetite  of  the 
reader,  proyoked  already  by  his  published  worksy 
may  be  further  gratified  by  the  pure  noyelty  of  so 
considerable  an  appendage. 

For  the  French  interpreter,  who  patched  to- 
gether his  things  I  know  not  whence,*  and  tacked 
that  motley  piece  to  him;  they  shall  not  haye 
place  in  this  great  collection.  But  yet  I  hope  to 
obtain  your  leaye  to  publish  apart,  as  an  appoidiz 
to  the  Natural  History,  that  exotic  work,  gathered 
together  from  this  and  the  other  place  [of  his 
lordship's  writings]  and  by  me  translated  into 
Latin.  For  seeing  the  genuine  pieces  of  the  Lord 
Bacon  are  already  extant,  and  in  ^any  hands,  it 
is  necessary  that  the  foreign  reader  be  giyen  to 
understand  of  what  threads  the  texture  of  that 
book  consists,  and  how  much  of  truth  there  is  in 
that  which  that  shameless  person  does,  in  his 
preface  to  the  reader,  so  stupidly  write  of  you* 

My  brother,  of  blessed  memory,  turned  his 
words  into  Latin,  in  the  first  edition  of  the  Na- 
tural History,  haying  some  suspicion  of  the  fide- 
lity of  an  unknown  author.  I  will,  in  the  second 
edition,  repeat  them,  and  with  just  seyerity  ani^ 
madyert  upon  them :  that  they,  into  whose  hands 
that  work  comes,  may  know  it  to  be  supposititious, 
or  rather  patched  up  of  many  distinct  pieces; 
how  much  soeyer  the  author  bears  himself  upon 
the  specious  title  of  Verulam. 

Unless,  perhaps,  I  should  particularly  suggest 
in  your  name,  that  ^ese  words  were  there  inserted, 
by  way  of  caution ;  and  lest  malignity  and  rash* 
ness  should  any  way  blemish  the  fame  of  so  emi* 
nent  a  person. 

Si  me,  fata,  meis,  paterentur  ducere  yitam  ans^ 
piciis — (to  use  the  words  of  Virgil.)  If  my  fata 
would  permit  me  to  liye  according  to  my  wishes, 
I  would  fly  oyer  into  England,  that  I  might  behold 
whatsoeyer  remaineth  in  your  cabinet  of  the  Ve- 
rulamian  workmanship,  and  at  least  make  my 
eyes  witnesses  of  it,  if  the  possession  of  the  mer- 
chandise be  yet  denied  to  the  public. 


torcMsi'i  Oollef«,ia  CUiMdie,  ami  keeper  of  tbe      •  CertaiB  simrioaB  pM^n  added  to  bif  tiaasUtioa  of  Ike 
iMe  ttory  tbere.  Ad  vaneemest  of  LearniBf. 
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At  present  I  will  sapport  the  wishes  of  my  im- 
}iatient  desire,  with  hope  of  seeing,  one  day,  those 
[issues]  which  being  committed  to  faithful  pri- 
yacy,  wait  the  time  till  they  may  safely  see  the 
light,  and  not  be  stifled  in  their  birth. 

I  wish,  in  the  mean  time,  I  could  have  a  sight 
of  the  copy  of  the  epistle  to  Sir  Heniy  Savil, 
concerning  the  helps  of  the  intellectual  powers : 
for  I  am  persuaded,  as  to  the  o^er  Latin  remains, 
that  I  shall  not  obtain,  for  present  use,  the  remo- 
ld of  them  from  the  place  in  which  they  now 
are.  Farewell. 
lfBegtrlcht,BfarehlS, 

New  Style*  lOBft. 


TRANSLATION  OF  THE  TBIRD  XBTTER  WBTTTEN 
BY  MR.  ISAAC  GRITTER,  TO  DR.  RAWLEY,  CON- 
CUININO  THE  WR1TIN08  OF  THB  LORD  BACON. 


and   most  learned  William 
Isaac  Gmter  wisheth  much 


To  the  reverend 
Rawley»  D.  D., 
health. 

Rwntnro  Sut,  and  Bfir  host  dear  Frtbnd, 

Hvw  much  I  hold  myself  honoured  by  your 
present  of  the  Lord  Bacon's  Posthumous  Works, 
published  lately  by  you  in  Latin,  my  thanks  im- 
mediately returned  had  let  you  understand,  if  ill 
fdttune  in  the  passage  (which  is,  for  divers  causes, 
utnertidn)  had  not  deluded  the  care  of  a  friend, 
who  did  here  with  much  readiness  undertake  the 
oenfsyanee  of  them. 


Now,  the  gift  is  by  so  much  the  greater,  by^ 
how  much  the  more  benefit  I  reaped  by  diligent 
reading  of  those  papers,  and  by  comparing  them 
with  some  of  the  Lord  Bacon's  works,  which  I 
myself  had  formerly  published.  For,  to  you  we- 
owe  the  more  enlarged  history  de  demo  et  raroj 
as  also  many  other  things  contained  in  that 
vdume,  which  saw  not  the  light  before.  One^ 
paper  I  wonder  I  saw  not  amongst  them,  the- 
epistle  of  the  Lord  Bacon  to  Sir  Henry  Savil,. 
sd>out  the  helps  of  the  intellectual  powers,  spoken 
of  long  ago  in  your  letters,  under  that  or  some 
such  title,  if  my  memory  does  not  deceive  me. 
If  it  was  not  forgotten,  and  remains  among  your 
private  papers,  I  should  be  glad  to  see  a  copy  of 
it,  in  the  use  of  which  my  faithfulness  shall  not 
be  wanting.  But  perhaps  it  is  written  in  tiie 
English  tongue,  and  is  a  part  of  that  greater 
volume,  whidi  contains  only  his  English  works.  If 
you  will  please  to  let  me  understand  so  much,, 
and  likewise  give  me  assurance  of  obtaining  that 
book,  in  which  the  speeches,  and  it  may  be  the 
letters  of  the  Lord  Bacon,  written  by  him  in 
English,  are  digested,  you  will  render  your  me» 
mory  sacred  in  my  mind,  in  the  veneration  of 
which,  the  cheerfulness  of  a  most  devoted  affeo* 
tion  shall  never  be  weary.    Farewell. 

From  Maestricht,  from  whence,  after  two  or 
three  months,  I  remove  to  Nimmeghen,  nigher  to 
Holland.  But  you  may  convey  to  me  any  thing 
you  desire,  by  Mr.  Smith. 

July  lit,  Ntw  Style,  I6M. 


LETTERS     FROM     STEPHENS, 

HOT  PaiHTBD  IN  THX  FftEVXOVl  PAAT  OF  THIS  V0L17X£. 


TO  MR.  HATHBWE. 

Snt,— I  was  heartily  glad  to  hear  that  you  had 
piassed  so  great  a  part  of  your  journey  in  so  good 
health.  My  aim  was  ri^t  in  my  address  of  let- 
ters to  those  persons  in  the  court  of  Scotland, 
who  were  likeliest  to  be  used  for  the  affairs  of 
England ;  but  the  pace  they  held  was  too  swift, 
for  the  men  were  come  away  before  my  letters 
could  reach  them.  With  the  first,  I  have  renewed 
acquaintance,  and  it  was  like  a  bill  of  revivor,  by 
way  of  cross-suits ;  for  he  was  as  ready  to  have 
begun  with  me.  The  second  did  this  day  arrive, 
and  took  acquaintance  with  me  instantly  in  the 
Council  Chamber,  and  was  willing  to  entertain 
rae  with  further  demonstratiens  of  confidmice, 
than  I  was  willing  at  that  time  to  admit.    But,  1 1 


have  had  no  serious  speech  with  him,  nor  do  f 
yet  know  whether  any  of  the  doubles  of  my  letter 
have  been  delivered  to  the  king.  It  may,  perhaps, 
have  proved  your  luck  to  be  the  first. 

Things  are  here  in  good  quiet.  The  king  acts 
excellently  well ;  for  he  puts  in  clauses  of  reser^ 
vation  to  every  proviso.  He  saith,  he  would  be 
sorry  to  have  just  cause  to  remove  any.  He 
saith,  he  will  displace  none  who  hath  served  the 
queen  and  state  sincerely,  &c.  The  truth  is, 
here  be  two  extremes,  some  few  would  have  no 
change,  no,  not  reformation.  Some  many  would 
have  much  change,  even  with  perturbation.  God, 
I  hope,  will  direct  this  wise  king  to  hold  a  mean 
between  reputation  enough,  and  no  terrors.  In 
my  particular  I  have  many  comforts  and  assu- 
rances; but,  in  my  own  opinion  the  chief  is,  that 
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&e  cutnssing  world  is  gone,  and  the  deserving 
woriil  h  come.  And,  withal,  I  find  myself  as 
one  awaked  oat  of  sleep  ;  which  I  have  not  been 
tlus  long  time,  nor  could,  I  think,  have  been  now 
wtthoat  such  a  great  noise  as  this,  which  yet  is 
hi  mtti  km.  I  have  written  this  to  yon  in  haste, 
my  end  being  no  more  than  to  write,  and  hereby 
to  make  yon  know  that  I  will  ever  eontinae  the 
same,  and  still  be  sure  to  wish  yon  as  heartily 
well  as  to  myself. 


TO  MR.  MATHEW. 

Sib,— Two  letters  of  mine  are  now  already 
walking  towactds  yoa ;  bnt  so  that  we  might  meet, 
it  were  no  matter  though  onr  letters  should  lose 
their  w«y.  I  make  a  shift  in  the  mean  time  to 
be  glad  of  your  a|»proaches,  and  would  be  more 
g)ad  to  be  an  agent  for  3^ur  presence,  who  have 
been  a  patieat  for  your  absence.  If  your  body  by 
indi^Kxrition  make  you  acknowledge  the  health- 
ful air  of  your  native  country,  much  more  do  I 
asBoie  myself  diat  you  continue  to  have  your 
nibd  no  way  estranged.  And,  as  my  trust  with 
the  stale  is  above  suspicion,  so  my  knowledge, 
bodi  of  your  loyrity  and  honest  nature,  will  ever 
make  me  show  myself  your  faithful  firiend,  widi- 
<mt  scrapie:  you  have  reason  to  commend  that 
gentleman  to  me  by  whom  you  sent  your  last, 
although  his  having  travelled  so  long  amongst  the 
Slider  nations  of  the  world  make  him  much  the 
kss  easy  upon  small  acquaintance  to  be  under^ 
stood.  I  Imve  sent  you  some  copies  of  my  book 
of  the  Advancement,  which  you  desired,  and  a 
little  woik  of  my  recreation,  which  you  desired 
neL  My  Instauration  I  roeoivo  for  our  confer- 
ence ;  it  sleeps  not.  Tliese  works  of  the  alphabet 
are  in  my  opinion  of  less  use  to  you  where  you 
are  now,  than  at  Paris ;  and  therefore  I  conceived 
that  you  had  sent  me  a  kind  of  tacit  countermand 
of  yonr  former  request  But,  in  regard  that  some 
friends  of  yours  have  still  insisted  here,  I  send 
them  to  you;  and,  for  my  part,  I  value  your  own 
reading  more  than  your  publishing  ihem  to  others. 
Thus,  in  ottreme  haste,  I  have  scribbled  to  you  I 
know  not  what,  which,  ^refore,  is  the  less 
afieeted,  and  for  that  very  reason  wUl  not  be 
esteemed  the  less  by  you. 


TO  MR.  MATBEW. 

6m,— I  thank  you  for  your  last,  and  pray  yon 
to  believe,  that  your  liberty  in  giving  opinion  of 
those  writings  which  I  sent  you,  is  that  which  I 
sooght,  which  I  expected,  and  which  I  take  in 
exceeding  good  part ;  so  good,  as  that  it  makes 
ae  recontinue,  or  rather  continue  my  hearty 


wishes  of  your  company  here,  that  so  you  might 
use  the  same  liberty  concerning  my  actions, 
which  now  you  exercise  concerning  my  writings. 
For  that  of  Queen  Elizabeth,  your  judgment  of 
the  temper,  and  truth  of  that  part,  which  concerns 
some  of  her  foreign  proceedings,  concurs  fully 
with  the  judgment  of  others,  to  whom  I  have 
communicated  part  of  it ;  and  as  things  go,  I 
suppose  they  are  more  likely  to  be  more  and  more 
justified,  and  allowed.  And,  whereas  you  say, 
for  some  other  part,  that  it  moves  and  opens  a 
fiair  occasion  and  broad  way  into  some  field  of 
contradiction ;  on  the  other  side,  it  is  written  to 
me  from  the  Leiger  at  Paris,  and  some  others 
also,  that  it  carries  a  manifest  impression  of  truth 
with  it,  and  it  even  convinces  as  it  goes.  These 
are  their  very  words ;  which  I  write  not  for  mine 
own  glory,  but  to  show  what  variety  of  opinion 
rises  from  the  disposition  of  several  r^ers. 
And,  I  must  confess  my  desire  to  be,  that  my 
writings  should  not  court  the  present  time,  or 
some  few  places^  in  such  sorts  as  might  make 
them  either  less  general  to  persons,  or  less  per- 
manent in  future  ages.  As  to  the  Instauration, 
your  so  full  approbation  thereof,  I  read  with  much 
comfort,  by  how  much  more  my  heart  is  upon  it; 
and  by  how  much  less  I  expected  consent  and 
concurrence  in  matter  so  obscure.  Of  this  I  can 
assure  you,  that  though  many  things  of  great 
hope  decay  with  youth,  (and  multitude  of  civil 
businesses  is  wont  to  diminish  the  price,  though 
not  the  delight,  of  contemplations,)  yet  the  pro- 
ceeding in  that  work  doth  gain  with  me  upon  my 
affection  and  desire,  botii  by  ^ears  and  businesses. 
And,  therefore,  I  hope,  even  by  this,  that  it  is 
well  pleasing  to  God,  from  whom  and  to  whom 
all  good  moves.  To  him  I  most  heartily  com- 
mend you. 


TO  SIR  HEMRT  8AVILLB. 

Sir, — Coming  back  from  your  invitation  at 
Elton,  where  I  had  refreshed  myself  with  com- 
pany, which  I  loved ;  I  fell  into  a  consideration 
of  that  part  of  policy  whereof  philosophy  speaketh 
too  much,  and  laws  too  little ;  and  that  is,  of  edu- 
cation of  youth.  Whereupon  fixing  my  mind 
awhile,  I  found  straightways,  and  noted,  even  in 
the  discourses  of  philosophers,  which  are  so 
large  in  this  argument,  a  strange  silence  con- 
cerning one  principal  part  of  that  subject.  For, 
as  touching  the  framing  and  seasoning  of  youth 
to  moral  virtues,  (as  tolerance  of  labours,  conti- 
nency  from  pleasures,  obedience,  honour,  and  the 
like,)  they  handle  it;  but  touching  the  improve- 
ment and  helping  of  the  intellectual  powers,  as 
of  conceit,  memory,  and  judgment,  they  say  no- 
thing; whether  it  were*  that  they  thought  it  to 
be  a  matter  wherein  nature  only  prevailed,  or  that 
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ihey  intended  it,  as  referred,  to  the  seyeral  and 
proper  arts,  which  teach  the  use  of  reason  and 
«peech.  But,  for  the  former  of  these  two  reasons, 
howsoever  it  pleaseth  them  to  distinguish  of 
habits  and  powers;  the  experience  is  manifest 
enough,  that  the  motions  and  faculties  of  the  wit 
and  memory  may  be  not  only  governed  and 
guided,  but  also  confirmed  and  enlarged,  by  cus- 
toms and  exercise  daily  applied :  as,  if  a  man 
exercise  shooting,  he  shall  not  only  shoot  nearer 
the  mark,  but  also  draw  a  stronger  bow.  And, 
as  for  the  latter,  of  comprehending  these  precepts, 
within  the  arts,  of  logic  and  rhetoric ;  if  it  be 
rightly  considered,  their  office  is  distinct  altoge- 
ther from  this  point;  for  it  is  no  part  of  the  doc- 
trine, of  the  use  or  handling  of  an  instrument,  to 
teach  how  to  whet  or  grind  the  instrument,  to  give 
it  a  sharp  edge ;  or,  how  to  quench  it,  or  other- 
wise, whereby  to  give  it  a  stronger  temper. 
Wherefore,  finding  this  part  of  knowledge  not 
broken,  I  have,  but  **tanquam  aUud  ageru,'*^ 
entered  into  it,  and  salute  you  with  it ;  dedicating 
it,  after  the  ancient  manner,  first  as  to  a  dear 
friend,  and  then  as  to  an  apt  person;  forasmuch 
as  you  have  both  place  to  practise  it,  and  judg- 
ment and  leisure  to  look  deeper  into  it  than  I  have 
done.  Herein  you  must  call  to  mind,  *^ApiF09  /aU 
CiZ^  Though  the  argument  be  not  of  great 
height  and  dignity,  nevertheless,  it  is  of  great  and 
universal  use.  And  yet  I  do  not  see  why,  to 
consider  it  rightly,  that  should  not  be  a  learning 
of  height  which  teacheth  to  raise  the  highest 
and  worthiest  part  of  the  mind.  But,  howsoever 
that  be,  if  the  world  take  any  light  and  use  by 
this  writing,  I  will,  the  gratulation  be  to  the  good 
friendship  and  acquaintance  between  us  two. 
And  so  recommend  you  to  God's  divine  protec- 
tion. 


TO  ant  GEORGE  VILLIERS. 

Sir,— There  is  a  particular  wherein  I  think  yon 
may  do  yourself  honour,  which,  as  I  am  informed, 

•  faath  been  laboured  by  my  Lady  of  Bedford,  and 
put  in  good  way  by  the  Bishop  of  Bath  and  Wells, 
concerning  the  restoring  to  preach  of  a  famous 
preacher,  one  Doctor  Burgesse,  who,  though  he 

^  hath  been  silenced  a  great  time,  yet  he  hath  now 
made  such  a  submission  touching  his  conformity, 
as  giveth  satisfaction.  It  is  much  desired  also  by 
Cray's  Inn,  (if  he  shall  be  free  from  the  state,)  to 
ohoose  him  for  their  preacher :  and  certainly  it  is 
■safer  to  place  him  there,  than  in  another  auditory, 
because  he  will  be  well  watched,  if  he  should  any 
ways  fly  forth  in  his  sermons  beyond  duty.  This 
may  seem  a  trifle ;  but  I  do  assure  you,  in  open- 
ing this  man'*  mouth  to  preach,  you  shall  open 
very  many  mouths  to  speak  honour  of  you ;  and  I 
ooi^ess  I  would  have  a  full  cry  of  Puritans,  of 


Papists,  of  all  the  world  to  speak  well  of  yoa  ;  and 
besides,  I  am  persuaded  (which  id  above  all 
earthly  glory)  you  shall  do  God  good  service  in  it. 
I  pray  deal  wi(h  his  majesty  in  it    I  rest 

Your  devoted  and  bounden  servant, 

Fra.  Bacoh. 
June  13, 1616. 


TO  THE  KING. 

It  mat  please  your  most  excellent  MAJBflrrTy 

First,  from  the  bottom  of  my  heart  I  thank  the 
God  of  all  mercy  and  salvation,  that  he  hath  pie- 
served  you  from  receiving  any  hurt  by  your  fall ; 
and  I  pray  his  Divine  Majesty  ever  to  preserre 
yon,  on  horseback  and  on  foot,  from  hart  and  fear 
of  hurU 

Now,  touching  the  clothing  business ;  for  that 
I  perceive  the  cloth  goeth  not  off  as  it  should,  and 
that  Wiltshire  is  now  come  in  with  complaint,  as 
well  as  Gloucestershire  and  Worcestershire,  so 
that  this  gangrene  creepeth  on;  I  humbly  pray 
your  majesty  to  take  into  your  majesty's  princelj 
consideration  a  remedy  for  the  present  stand* 
which  certainly  will  do  the  deed;  and  for  any 
thingthat  I  know,  will  be  honourable  and  con- 
venient, though  joined  with  some  loss  in  your 
majesty's  customs,  which  I  know,  in  a  business 
of  this  quality,  and  being  but  for  an  interim,  till 
you  may  negotiate,  your  majesty  doth  not  esteem. 
And  it  is  this : 

That  your  majesty  by  your  proclamation  do 
forbid  (afler  fourteen  days,  giving  that  time  for 
suiting  men's  selves)  the  wearing  of  any  staff 
made  wholly  of  silk,  without  mixture  of  wool,  for 
the  space  of  six  months.  So  your  majesty  shall 
supply  ontward  vent  with  inward  use,  specially 
for  the  finer  cloths,  which  are  those  wherein  the 
stand  principally  is,  and  which  silk  wearers  are 
likest  to  buy ;  and  you  shall  show  a  most  princely 
care  over  thousands  of  the  poor  people;  and,  bo- 
sides,  your  majesty  shall  blow  a  horn,  to  let  the 
Flemings  know  your  majesty  will  not  give  orer 
the  chase.  Again,  the  winter  season  coming*  on, 
is  fittest  for  wearing  of  cloth,  and  there  is  scope 
enough  left  for  bravery  and  vanity  by  lacing  and 
embroidery,  so  it  be  upon  cloth  or  stuffs  of  wooU 

I  thought  it  my  duty  to  offer  and  submit  this 
remedy,  amongst  others,  to  your  majesty's  great 
wisdom,  because  it  pleased  you  to  lay  the  care  of 
this  business  upon  me ;  and  indeed  my  care  did  fly 
to  it  before,  as  it  shall  always  do  to  any  knots  and 
difilculties  in  your  business,  wherein  hitherto  I 
have  been  not  unfortunate.  God  ever  have  you  in 
his  most  precious  custody. 

Your  majesty's  most  faithful 

and  most  bounden  servant, 

Fba^Baoor 

BbpL  IS,  1616. 
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TO  TBB  liOSD  ▼IBOUUIIT  VfLLIBlM. 
^r  TUT  GOOD  L0BD9 

It  was  my  opinion  from  the  beginning,  that  this 
company  will  noTor  orercome  the  business  of  the 
doth ;  and  that  the  impediments  are  as  much  or 
more  in  the  persons  which  are  instrumenta  animata 
than  in  the  dead  basiness  itself. 

I  have  therefore  sent  onto  the  king  here  enclosed 
my  reasons,  which  I  pray  your  lordship  to  show 
his  majesty. 

The  new  company  and  the  old  company  are 
but  the  sons  of  Adam  to  me,  and  I  take  myself  to 
hSTe  some  credit  with  both,  but  it  is  upon  fear 
rather  with  the  old,  and  upon  love  rather  with  the 
new,  and  yet  with  both  upon  persuasion  that  I 
understand  the  business. 

Nevertheless  I  walk  in  ma  rtgia^  which  is  not 
absolutely  acceptable  to  either.  For  the  new 
company  would  haTe  all  their  demands  granted, 
and  the  old  company  would  have  the  king's  work 
given  over  and  deserted. 

My  opinion  is,  that  the  old  company  be  drawn 
to  succeed  into  the  contract,  (else  the  king's 
hoooor  saflereth ;)  and  that  we  all  draw  in  one 
way  to  effect  that.  If  time,  which  is  the  wisest 
of  things,  prove  the  work  impossible  or  incon- 
venient, which  I  do  not  yet  believe,  I  know  his 
Tnajesty  and  the  state  will  not  suffer  them  to 
perish. 

I  wish  what  shall  be  done  were  done  with 
tesolution  and  speed,  aud  that  your  lordship  (be- 
cause it  is  a  gracious  business)  had  thanks  of  it 
next  the  king ;  and  that  there  were  some  commis- 
sion under  his  majesty's  sign  manual,  to  deal 
with  some  selected  persons  of  the  old  company, 
and  to  take  their  answers  and  consent  under  their 
hands,  and  that  the  procuring  the  commission, 
mnd  the  procuring  of  ^eir  offers  to  be  accepted, 
were  your  lordship's  work. 

In  this  treaty  my  lord  chancellor  must  by  no 
means  be  left  out,  for  he  will  moderate  well,  and 
aimeth  at  his  majesty's  ends. 

Mr.  Solicitor  is  not  yet  returned,  but  I  look  for 
idm  presently.    1  rest 

Tour  lordship's  true  and 

most  devoted  servant, 
Fr.  Bacov. 
1 14ib  or  October,  at  lOoftbe  dock. 


TO  THE  M)»D  VISCOUNT  VILLIKB8. 
My  vsbt  good  Lord, 

Now,  that  the  king  has  received  ray  opinion, 
with  the  judge's  opinion  unto  whom  it  was 
rHerred,  touching  the  proposition  for  inns  in 
point  of  law ;  it  resteth  that  it  be  moulded  and 
carried  in  that  sort,  as  it  may  pass  with  best  con- 
tentment and  conveniency.  Wherein  I,  that  ever 
Uve  good  company,  as  I  was  joined  with  others 
in  the  le^^l  points,  so  I  desire  not  to  be  alone  in 

Vol.  UL— 10 


the  direction  touching  the  oonveniency.  And, 
therefore,  I  send  your  lordship  a  form  of  warrant 
for  the  king's  signature,  whereby  the  framing  of 
the  business,  and  that  which  belongeth  to  it, 
may  be  referred  to  myself,  with  Serjeant  Mon^ 
tague  and  Serjeant  Finch ;  and  though  Montague 
should  change  his  place,  that  alteration  hurteth 
not  the  business,  but  rather  helpeth  it.  And 
because  the  inquiry  and  survey  touching  inns, 
will  fequire  much  attendance  and  charge,  and  the 
making  of  the  licenses,  I  shall  think  fit  (when 
that  question  cometh  to  me)  to  be  to  the  justice 
of  assize,  and  not  to  those  Uiat  follow  this  busi- 
ness :  therefore,  his  majesty  may  be  pleased  to 
consider  what  proportion  or  dividend  shall  be 
allotted  to  Mr.  Mompesson,  and  those  that  shall 
follow  it  at  their  own  charge,  which  useth  in 
like  cases  to  be  a  fifth.  So  I  ever  rest 
Your  lordship's  true  and  most  devoted  servant, 

Fb.  Bacov. 

Kov.  13, 1010. 


TO  TBB  LOftD  TtSCOUNT  TTIJ.IRKH. 

Mt  tkrt  good  Lord, 

I  think  his  majesty  waif  not  only  well  advised, 
but  well  inspired,  to  give  order  for  this  same 
wicked  child  of  Cain,  Bertram,  to  be  examined 
before  he  was  further  proceeded  with.  And  I, 
for  my  part,  before  I  had  received  his  majesty's 
pleasure  by  my  lord  chamberlain,  went  thus 
far;  that  I  had  appointed  him  to  be  further  ex- 
amined, and  also  had  taken  order  with  Mr.  Soli- 
citor that  he  should  be  provided  to  make  some 
declaration  at  his  trial,  in  some  solemn  fashion, 
and  not  to  let  such  a  strange  murder  pass  as  if  It 
had  been  but  a  horsestealing. 

But  upon  his  majesty's  pleasure  signified,  I 
forthwith  caused  the  trial  to  be  stayed,  and  ex- 
amined the  party  according  to  his  majesty's  ques- 
tions; and  also  sent  for  the  principal  counsel  in 
the  cause,  whereupon  Sir  John  l^ndal's  report 
was  grounded,  to  discern  the  justice  or  iniquity 
of  the  said  report,  as  his  majesty  likewise  com- 
manded. 

I  send  therefore,  the  case  of  Bertram,  truly 
stated  and  collected,  and  the  examination  taken 
before  myself  and  Mr.  Solicitor ;  whereby  it  will 
appear  to  his  majesty  that  Sir  John  Tyndal  (as  to 
this  cause)  is  a  kind  of  a  martyr ;  for  if  ever  he 
made  a  just  report  in  his  life,  this  was  it. 

But  the  event  since  all  this  is,  that  this  Ber- 
tram being,  as  it  seemeth,  indurate  or  in  despair, 
hath  hanged  himself  in  prison ;  of  which  acci- 
dent, as  I  am  sorry,  because  he  is  taken  from 
example  and  public  justice,  so  yet  I  would  not 
for  any  thing  it  had  been  before  his  examination. 
80  that  there  may  be  otherwise 'some  occasion 
taken,  either  by  some  declaration  in  the  King's 
Bench  upon  the  return  of  the  coroner's  inquest, 
or  by  some  printed  book  of  the  fact,  or  by  some 
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other  means  (whereof  I  purpose  to  ftdrise  with 
my  lord  chancellor)  to  have  both  his  majesty's 
royal  care,  and  the  truth  of  the  fact,  with  the 
circumstances  manifested  and  published. 

For  the  taking  a  tie  of  my  lord  chief  justice 
before  he  was  placed,  it  was  done  before  your 
letter  came,  and  on  Tuesday  Heath  and  Shute 
shall  be  admitted  and  all  perfected. 

My  lord  chancellor  purposeth  to  be  at  the  hall 
to-morrow,  to  give  my  lord  chief  justice  his  oath; 
I  pray  God  it  hurt  him  not  this  cold  weather. 
God  eyer  prosper  you. 

Your  true  and  most  devoted  servant, 
Fr.  BxcQir. 

Sanday  night,  tbe  Htb  of  Norember,  1616. 


TO  THE  LORD  VISCOUNT  VILUBR8. 

Mt  vert  eooD  Lord, 

I  am  glad  to  find  your  lordship  mindful  of  your 
own  business,  and  if  any  man  put  you  in  mind 
of  it,  I  do  not  dislike  that  neither ;  but  your  lord- 
ship may  assure  yourself  in  whatsoever  you  com- 
mit to  me,  your  lordship's  further  care  shall  be 
needless.  For  I  desire  to  take  nothing  from  my 
master  and  my  friend,  but  care,  and  therein  I  am 
80  covetous,  as  I  will  leave  them  as  little  as 
may  be. 

Now,  therefore,  things  are  grown  to  a  conclu- 
sion, touching  your  land  and  office,  I  will  give 
your  lordship  an  account  of  that  which  is  passed ; 
and  acquaint  your  judgment  (which  I  know  to  be 
great  and  capable  of  any  thing)  with  your  own 
business;  that  you  may  discern  the  difference 
between  doing  things  substantially,  and  between 
shuffling  and  talking:  and  first  for  your  patent. 

First,  It  was  my  counsel  and  care  that  your 
book  should  be  fee-farm  and  not  fee-simple; 
whereby  the  rent  of  the  crown  in  succession  is 
not  diminished,  and  yet  the  quantity  of  the  land 
^  which  you  have  upon  your  value  is  enlarged ; 
whereby  you  have  both  honour  and  profit. 

Secondly,  By  the.help  of  Sir  Lyonel  Cranfield 
I  advanced  the  value  of  Sherbourn  from  26,000/. 
(which  was  thought  and  admitted  by  my  lord 
treasurer  and  Sir  John  Deccomb  as  a  value  of 
great  favour  to  your  lordship,  because  it  was  a 
thousand  pounds  more  than  it  was  valued  at  to 
Somerset)  to  thirty-two  thousand  pounds,  where- 
by there  was  six  thousand  pounds  gotten  and  yet 
justly. 

TMrdly,  I  advised  the  course  of  rating  Harting- 
ton  at  a  hundred  years'  purchase,  and  the  rest  at 
thirty-five  years'  purchase  fee-farm,  to  be  set 
down  and  expressed  in  the  warrant ;  that  it  may 
appear,  and  remain  of  record,  that  your  lordship 
liad  no  other  rates  made  to  you  in  favour  than 
such  as  purchasers  upon  sale  are  seldom  drawn 
unto ;  whereby  you  have  honour. 

Fourthly,  'rhat  lease  to  the  feoffees,  which  was 


kept  as  a  seoiet  in  the  deck,  (and  was  not  only  of 
Hartington,  but  also  of  most  of  the  other  partico* 
lars  in  your  book,)  I  caused  to  be  thoroughly 
looked  into  and  provided  for;  without  which 
your  assurance  had  been  nothing  worth;  and  yet 
I  handled  it  so,  and  made  the  mattei  so  well 
understood,  as  you  were  not  put  to  be  a  suitor  to 
the  prince,  for  his  good  will  in  it,  as  others 
ignorantly  thought  you  must  have  done. 

Fifthly,  The  annexation,*  (which  nobody 
dieamt  of,  and  which  some  idle,  bold  lawyer 
would  perhaps  have  said  had  been  needless,  and 
yet  is  of  that  weight,  that  there  was  never  yet 
any  man  that  would  purchase  any  such  land 
from  the  king,  except  he  had  a  declaration  to 
discharge  it;)  I  was  provident  to  have  it  dis- 
charged by  declaration. 

Sixthly,  Lest  it  should  be  said,  that  your  loid- 
ship  was  the  first,  (except  the  queen  and  the 
prince)  that  brake  the  annexation,  upon  a  mere 
gift ;  for  that  others  had  it  discharged  only  upon 
sale,  which  was  for  the  king's  profit  and  neees- 
sity ;  I  found  a  rem^y  for  that  also;  because  I 
have  carved  it  in  the  declaration,  as  that  diis 
was  not  gift  to  your  lordship,  but  rather  a  par- 
chase  and  exchange  (as  indeed  it  was)  for  Sher- 
bourn. 

Seventhly  and  lastly,  I  have  taken  order  (as 
much  as  in  me  was)  that  your  lordship  in  these 
things  which  you  have  passed  be  not  abased,  if 
you  part  with  them ;  for  I  have  taken  notes  in  a 
book  of  their  values  and  former  offers. 

Now  for  your  office. 

First,  Whereas  my  Lord  Teynham  at  the  first 
would  have  had  your  lordship  have  had  but  one 
life  in  it,  and  he  another;  my  lord  treasurer,  and 
the  solicitor  and  Deccombe  were  about  to  give 
way  to  it;  I  turned  utterly  that  course,  telUng 
them  that  you  were  to  have  two  lives  in  it,  as 
well  as  Somerset  had. 

Secondly,  I  have  accordingly,  in  the  assurance 
from  your  deputies,  made  them  acknowledge  the 
trust  and  give  security  not  only  for  your  lordship's 
time,  but  after :  so  as  you  may  dispose  (if  yon 
should  die,  which  I  would  be  sorry  to  live  to)  the 
profits  of  ihe  office  by  your  will  or  otherwise  to 
any  of  your  friends,  for  their  comfort  and  advance- 
ment. 

Thirdly,  I  dealt  so  with  "Whitlocke  as  well  as 
Heath  as  there  was  no  difficulty  made  of  the  ^sur- 
render. 

Lastly,  I  did  cast  with  myself,  that  if  your 
lordship's  deputies  had  come  in  by  Sir  Edward 
Coke,  who  was  tied  to  Somerset,  it  would  have 
been  subject  to  some  clamour  from  Somerset, 
and  some  question  what  was  forfeited  by  Somer- 
set's attainder  (being  but  of  felony)  to  the  king : 
but  now  they  coming  in  from  anew  chief  justice, 
all  is  without  question  or  scruple. 

^The  antuxatwn  by  whkb  landt,  4tc.  ware  anited  or  an* 
nezed  to  the  Duchies  of  Cornwall  and  Lancaster. 
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TkoM  jonr  loidship  may  see  my  love  and  care 
towaida  yoa,  which  I  think  infinitely  too  little  in 
respect  of  the  fulness  of  my  mind ;  hut  I  thought 
good  to  write  this,  to  make  you  understand  better 
the  state  of  your  own  business;  doing  by  you  as 
I  do  by  the  king;  which  is,  to  do  his  business 
safely  and  with  foresight,  not  only  of  to-morrow 
or  next  day,  but  afar  dT,  and  not  to  come  fiddling 
wi^  a  report  to  him,  what  is  done  eyery  day, 
but  to  giTe  him  up  a  good  sum  in  the  end. 

I  parpoee  to  send  your  lordship  a  calendar  fair 
written  of  those  eridences  which  concern  your 
estate,  finr  so  much  as  I  have  passed  my  hands ; 
which  in  truth  are  not  fit  to  remain  with  solicitors, 
no,  nor  with  friends,  but  in  some  great  cabinet, 
to  be  made  for  that  purpose. 

All  this  while  I  must  say  plainly  to  your  lord- 
ship, that  you  fall  short  for  your  present  charge, 
ezoept  you  play  the  good  husband :  for  the  office 
of  Teynham  » in  reversion,  Daicye^s  land  is  in 
leiyeisioa;  all  te  land  in  your  books  is  but  in 
lereision,  and  yields  you  no  piesent  profit,  be- 
eanse  you  pay  the  fee-farm.  So  as  you  are  a 
stiange  heteroclite  in  grammar,  for  you  want  the 
present  tense ;  many  verbs  want  the  preterperfect 
tense  and  some  the  futnre  tense,  but  none  want 
ihe  present  tense.  I  will  hereafter  write  to  your 
lordship  what  I  think  of  for  that  supply;  to  the 
end,  that  you  may,  as  you  have  begun  to  your 
great  honour,  despise  money,  where  it  crosseth 
reason  of  state  or  virtue.  But  I  will  trouble  you 
no  further  at  this  time.  God  ever  preserve  and 
prosper  your  lordship. 

Your  true  and  most  devoted  servant. 

Fr.  Bacoh. 

NoTeBber»,1616. 


mistaking,  and  then  a  lie,  and  then  a  challenge, 
and  then  life :  saying  that  I  did  not  marvel  seeing 
Xerxes  shed  tears  to  think  none  of  his  great 
army  should  be  alive  once  within  a  hundred 
years,  his  majesty  were  touched  with  compassion 
to  think  that  not  one  of  his  attendants  but  might 
be  dead  within  twenty-four  hours  by  the  duel. 
This  I  write  because  his  majesty  may  be  wary 
what  he  sayeth  to  me,  (in  things  of  this  nature,)  I 
being  so  a^^t  to  play  the  blab.  In  this  also,  I 
forgot  not  to  prepare  the  judges,  and  wish  them 
to  profess,  and  as  it  were  to  denounce,  that  in  all 
cases  of  duel  capital  before  them,  they  will  use 
equal  severity  towards  the  insolent  murder  by  the 
duel,  and  the  intidiotis  murder;  and  that  they 
will  extirpate  that  difference  out  of  the  opinions 
of  men,  which  they  did  excellent  well. 

I  must  also  say  that  it  was  the  first  time  that  I 
heard  my  Lord  of  Arundel  speak  in  that  place ; 
and  I  do  assure  your  lordship,  he  doth  excellently 
become  the  court ;  he  speaketh  wisely  and  weight- 
ily, and  yet  easily  and  clearly,  as  a  great  noble- 
man should  do. 

There  hath  been  a  proceeding  in  the  King's 
Bench,  against  Bertram's  keeper,  for  misdemean- 
or, and  I  have  put  a  little  pamphlet  (prettily 
penned  by  one  Mr.  Trotte,  that  I  set  on  woA 
touching  the  whole  business)  to  the  press  by  my 
lord  chancellor's  advice. 

I  pray  God  direct  his  majesty  in  the  cloth  busi- 
ness, that  that  thorn  may  be  once  out  of  our  sides. 
His  majesty  knoweth  my  opinion  ab  antiquo. 
Thanks  be  to  God  of  your  health,  and  long  may^ 
you  live  to  do  us  all  good.    I  rest 

Your  true  and  most  devoted  servant. 

Fr.  Bacon. 


TO  THE  LORD  VISCOUNT  V1LLIERS. 

Mt  vert  good  Lord, 

I  delivered  the  proclamation  for  cloth  to  Secre- 
tary Winwood  on  Saturday,  but  he  keepeth  it  to 
carry  it  down  himself,  and  goeth  down,  as  I  take 
it,  to-day :  his  majesty  may  perceive  by  the  docket 
of  &e  proclamation,  that  I  do  not  only  study,  but 
act  that  point  touching  the  judges,  which  his  ma- 
'  jesty  oommandeth  in  your  last. 

Yesterday  was  a  day  of  great  good  for  his  ma- 
jesty's serrioe,  and  the  peace  of  this  kingdom 
cqjaeendog  du^s,  by  occasion  of  Darcye's  case. 
I  spake  big,  and  publishing  his  majesty's  straight 
charge  to  me,  said  it  had  struck  me  blind,  as  in 
point  of  duels  and  cartels,  &;c.,  I  should  not  know 
a  coronet  £rom  a  hatband.  I  was  bold  also  to 
declare  how  excellently  his  majesty  had  express- 
ed to  me  a  contemplation  of  his,  touching  duels ; 
that  is,  that  when  he  came  forth  and  saw  himself 
princely  attended  with  goodly  noblesse  and  gen- 
tlemen, he  entered  into  the  thought,  that  none  of 
their  lives  were  in  certainty,  not  for  twenty-four 
hours,  from  the  duel ;  for  it  was  but  a  heat  or  a 


THIS  LETTER  WAS  WRITTEN  TO  THE  EARL  OT 
BUCKINGHAM,  ON  THE  SAME  DAY  SIR  FRANCIS 
BACON  WAS  MADE  LORD  KEEPER  OF  THE  GREAT 
SEAL. 

Mt  dearest  Lord, 

It  is  both  in  cares  and  kindness,  that  small  ones 
float  up  to  the  tongue,  and  great  ones  sink  down 
into  the  heart  in  silence.  Therefore,  I  could 
speak  little  to  your  lordship  to  day,  neither  had  I 
fit  time.  But  I  must  profess  thus  much,  that  in 
this  day's  work  you  are  the  truest  and  perfectest 
mirror  and  example  of  firm  and  generous  friendship 
that  ever  was  in  court.  And  I  shall  count  every 
day  lost,  wherein  I  shall  not  either  study  your 
welldoing  in  thought,  or  do  your  name  honour  in 
speech,  or  perform  you  service  in  deed.  Good 
my  lord,  account  and  accept  me 

Your  most  bounden  and  devoted 

friend  and  servant  of  all  men  living, 

Fr.  Bacon,  €•  SL 
Mttrcb7,1610. 
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TO  THE  EARL  OF  BUCKINGHAM. 
Mt  EV«R  best  LoKD,  now  BtTTER  THAN  70URSn.r, 

Yoar  lordship*8  pen  or  rather  pencil  hath  por- 
trayed towards  me  such  magnanimity  and  noble- 
ness and  trae  kindness,  as  methinketh  I  see  the 
knage  of  some  ancient  virtue,  and  not  any  thing 
of  these  times.  It  is  the  line  of  my  life,  and  not 
the  lines  of  my  letter,  that  must  express  my 
thankfulness:  wherein,  if  I  fail,  then  God  fail 
ne,  and  make  me  as  miserable  as  I  think  myself 
at  this  time  happy,  by  this  reyiver,  through  his 
majesty's  singular  clemency,  and  your  incom- 
parable loye  and  fayour.  God  preserve  you, 
prosper  you,  and  reward  you,  for  your  kindness  to 
Your  raised  and  infinitely  obliged  friend 
and  servant, 

Fr.  Bacon,  C.  S. 
er»,16J7. 


nious  in  nature,  and  thenfore  yon  may  think,  (if 
it  please  you«)  I  do  it  in  judgment.  €rod  erwer 
preserve  you. 

Your  lordship's  most  faithful 

and  devoted  friend  and  servant, 

Fb.  Bacon,  G.  S. 
Gorhaaihmry,  April  13, 1617. 

I  purpose  to  send  the  precedents  themselves  by 
my  Loiti  of  Brackley,  but  I  thought  fit  to  give 
you  some  taste  of  my  opinion  before. 


TO  THE  EARL  OF  BUCKINGHAM. 
Mv  SINGULAR  GOOD  LORD, 

I  am  now  for  five  or  six  days  retired  to  my 
house  in  the  country :  for  I  think  all  my  lords  are 
wiUing  to  do  as  scholars  do,  who^  though  they 
eall  them  holy-days,  yet  they  mean  them  play- 
days. 

We  purpose  to  meet  again  on  Easter  Monday, 
.  aad  go  all  to  the  Spittall  sennon  for  that  day, 
and  therein  to  revive  the  ancient  religions  manner, 
when  all  the  counsel  used  to  attend  those 
^ernums;  which  some  neglected  in  Queen 
Elizabeth's  time,  and  his  majesty's  great  devo- 
tion in  the  due  hearing  of  sermons  himself  with 
his  eoansel  at  the  court,  brought  into  desuetude. 
But  now,  our  attendance  upon  his  majesty  by 
reason  of  his  absence,  cannot  be,  it  is  not  amiss 
to  revive  it. 

I  perceive  by  a  letter  your  lordship  did  write 
-isome  days  since  to  my  Lord  Blackley,  that  your 
lordship  would  have  the  king  satisfied  by  prece- 
*dents,  that  letters  patents  might  be  of  the  dignity 
of  an  earldom,  without  delivery  of  the  patent 
by  the  king's  own  hand,  or  without  the  CNrdinary 
•demnities  of  a  creation.  I  find  precedents 
aomewhat  tending  to  the  same  purpose,  yet  not 
Bsatching  fully.  But,  howsoever«  let  me,  accord- 
ing to  my  faithful  aad  free  manner  of  dealing 
with  your  lordship,  say  to  you,  that  since  the 
'king  means  it,  I  would  not  have  your  lordship, 
for  the  satisfying  a  liiUe  trembling  or  panting  of 
the  heart  in  my  Lord  or  Lady  Blackley,  to  expose 
your  lordship's  self,  or  myself^  (whose  opinion 
would  be  thought  to  be  relied  upon,)  or  the  king, 
our  master,  to  envy  with  the  nobility  of  this 
realm;  as  to  have  these  ceremonies  of  honour 
dispensed  with,  which,  in  conferring  honour, 
have  used  to  be  observed,  like  a  kind  of  Doctor 
Ballatns,  without  the  ceremony  of  a  commence- 
nent;  the  king  and  you  know  I  am  not  oeremo- 


TO  THE  KING. 

It  mat  plbasb  tour  most  exobllbnt  Majestv, 

Mr.  Vicechamberlain,  hath  acquainted  myueH 
and  the  rest  of  the  commissioners,  for  the  maife 
riage  with  Spain,  which  are  here,  with  your 
majesty's  instructions,  signed  by  your  royal 
hands,  touching  that  point  of  the  suppression  of 
pirates,  as  it  hath  relation  to  his  negotiation; 
whereupon,  we  met  yesteiday  at  my  Loid 
Admiral's  at  Chdsea,  because  we  were  loath  to 
draw  my  lord  into  the  air,  being  but  newly  upon 
his  recovery. 

We  conceive  the  parts  of  the  business  aie 
four:  the  charge;  the  confederations,  and  wko 
shall  be  solicited  or  retained  to  come  in;  tlie 
foroes  and  the  distributions  of  them;  and  tlM 
enterprise.  We  had  only  at  this  time  cenferonoe 
amongst  ourselves,  and  shall  appoint,  (after  the 
holidays,)  times  for  the  calling  before  us  mush  as 
are  fit,  and  thereupon,  perform  all  the  parts  of 
your  royal  commandments. 

In  this  conference,  I  met  with  somewhat* 
which  I  must  confess  was  altogether  new  to  me, 
and  opened  but  darkly  neither;  whereof  I  think 
Mr.  Vicechamberlain  will  give  your  majesty- 
some  light,  for  so  we  wished.  By  occasion 
whereof  I  hold  it  my  duty  in  respeet  of  the  great 
plaoe  wherein  your  majesty  hath  set  me,  (being 
only  made  wor&y  by  your  grace,)  which  maketh 
it  decent  for  me  to  counsel  you  ad  8wnma$  rerum^ 
to  intimate  or  represent  to  your  majesty  thus 
much. 

I  do  foresee,  in  my  simple  judgment,  mnca 
inconvenience  to  ensue,  if  your  majesty  proceed 
to  this  treaty  with  Spain,  and  that  your  counsel 
draw  not  all  one  way.  I  saw  Uie  bitter  fruits  of 
a  divided  counsel  the  last  parliament;  I  saw  no 
very  pleasant  fruits  thereof  in  the  matter  of  the 
cloth.  This  will  be  of  equal,  if  not  of  more 
inconvenience ;  for,  wheresoever  the  opinion  of 
your  people  is  material,  (as  in  many  cases  it  is 
not,)  there,  if  your  counsel  be  united,  they  shall 
be  able,  almost,  to  give  law  to  opinion  and 
rumour;  but  if  they  be  divided,  the  infusion 
will  not  be  according  to  the  strength  and  virtue 
of  the  votes  of  your  counsel,  but  according  to 
the  ^tnees  and  inclinadon  of  the  popular.    This 
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I  leave  to  yoor  mafeBtj  in  your  higrh  wisdom  to 
natij.  Only  I  could  wish  that  when  Sir  John 
Digby's  inatnictions  are  perfected,  and  that  he  is 
ie*dy  to  go,  year  majesty  would  be  pleased  to 
write  aome  fonnal  letter  to  the  body  of  your 
eoonsel,  (if  it  shall  be  in  yonr  absence,)  signify- 
ing to  then  yonr  re8<rfation  in  general,  to  the  end 
that,  when  deliberation  shall  be  tamed  into  reso- 
Intion,  DO  man,  howsoever  he  may  retain  the 
inwaidneas  of  his  opinion,  may  be  active  in 


The  letters  of  my  lords  of  the  oonncil,  with 
your  majesty,  touching  the  afiEsirs  of  Ireland, 
wiitten  largely  and  articulately,  and  by  your 
majesty^s  direction,  will  much  facilitate  our 
labovcs  here,  though  there  will  not  want  matter 
of  coBsultatiofi  thereupon.  God  ever  preserve 
jour  majesty  safe  and  happy. 

YouT  majesty's  most  devoted 

and  obliged  servant, 

Fb.  Baooh,  C.  S. 
LiiBS,A|fili^|gll. 


TO  THB  EARL  OF  BUCKINGHAM. 
Mt  SIRCFULAR  «00D  LoSBt 

I  send  your  lordship,  according  to  the  direction 
of  yonr  letter,  a  note  of  the  precedents  that  I 
find  in  my  Lord  Brackley's  business;  which  do 
rather  come  near  the  case  than  match  it.  Your 
loidship  knoweth  already  my  opinion,  that  I 
would  rather  have  you  constant  in  the  matter, 
than  instant  for  the  time. 

I  send  also  enclosed  an  account  of  council 
busings,  by  way  of  remembrance  to  his  majesty, 
which  it  may  please  you  to  deliver  to  him. 

The  queen  retumeth  her  thanks  to  your  lord- 
ship, for  the  despatch  of  the  warrant,  touching  her 
hone;  I  have  not  yet  acquainted  the  lord 
traaauiei-  and  chancellor  of  the  exchequer  with 
it;  bat  I  purpose  to-morrow  to  deliver  them  the 
warrant,  and  to  advise  with  them  for  the  executing 
the  same. 

I  have  received  the  king's  letter  with  another 
from  your  lordship,  touching  the  cause  of  the 
oflieeis,  and  Sir  Arthur  Ingram,  whereof  I  will 
be  very  careful  to  do  them  justice. 

Ye^eiday  I  took  my  place  in  Chancery,  which 
I  hold  only  from  the  king's  grace  and  favour,  and 
your  constant  friendship.  There  was  much  ado. 
and  a  great  deal  of  world.  But  this  matter  of 
pemp^  which  is  heaven  to  some  men,  is  hell  to 
ne,  or  purgatory  at  least.  It  is  true,  I  was  glad 
lo  see,  that  the  king's  choice  was  so  generally 
approved;  and  that  I  had  so  much  interest  in 
■en's  good  wills  and  good  opinions,  because  it 
■aketh  me  the  fitter  instrument  to  do  my  master 
Hrviee,  and  my  friend  also. 

After  I  was  set  in  Chancery,  I  published  his 
Hjeety's  charge,  which  he  gave  me  when  he 


gave  me  ^e  seal ;  and  what  rules  and  resolutiont 
I  had  taken  for  the  fulfilling  his  commandments. 
I  send  your  lordship  a  copy  of  that  I  said.  My 
Lord  Hay,  coming  to  take  his  leave  of  me  two 
days  before,  I  told  him  what  I  was  meditating, 
and  he  desired  of  me  to  send  him  some  remem- 
brance of  it;  and  so  I  could  not  but  send  him 
ano&er  copy  thereof.  Men  tell  me,  it  hath  done 
the  king  a  great  deal  of  honour;  insomuch,  that 
some  of  my  friends  that  are  wise  men,  and  no 
vain  ones,  did  not  stick  to  say  to  me,  that  there 
was  not  these  seven  years  such  a  preparation  fpr 
a  Parliament;  which  was  a  commendation  I  con- 
fess pleased  me  well.  I  pray  take  some  fit  time 
to  show  it  to  his  majesty,  because  if  I  misunder- 
stood him  in  any  thing,  I  may  amend  it,  because 
I  know  his  judgment  is  higher  and  deeper  than 
mine. 

I  take  infinite  contentment  to  hear  his  majesty 
is  in  great  good  health  and  vigour;  1  pray  God 
preserve  and  continue  it.  Thus  wishing  you  well 
above  all  men  living,  next  my  master  and  his, 
Irest 

Your  true  and  devoted  friend  and  servant, 

Fn.  Bacon,  C.  S. 
Donet  Howe,  whteb  pntteth 

mt  In  mild  to  thaok  your 

lordslilpi  Ibr  your  cire  of 

me  touching  York  House, 

May  8, 1017. 


TO  THE  EARL  OF  BUCKINGHAM. 

My  very  good  Lord, 

I  shall  write  to  your  lordship  of  a  business, 
which  your  lordship  may  think  to  concern  my- 
self;  but  I  do  think  it  concemeth  your  lordship, 
much  more.  For,  as  for  me,  as  my  judgment  is 
not  so  weak  to  think  it  can  do  me  any  hurt,  so 
my  love  to  you  is  so  strong,  as  I  would  prefer 
the  good  of  yon  and  yours  before  mine  own  parti- 
cular. 

It  seemeth  Secretary  Winwood  hath  officiously 
busied  himself  to  make  a  match  between  your 
brother  and  Sir  Edward  Cokeys  daughter:  and  as 
we  hear  he  doth  it  rather  to  make  a  fiaction  than 
out  of  any  great  affection  to  your  lordship :  it  is 
true,  he  hath  the  consent  of  Sir  Edward  Coke 
(as  we  hear)  upon  reasonable  conditions  for  your 
brother,  and  yet  no  better  than  without  question 
may  be  found  in  some  other  matches.  But  the 
mother's  consent  is  not  had,  nor  the  young  gentle- 
man's, who  expecteth  a  great  fortune  from  her 
mother,  which  without  her  consent  is  endangered. 
This  match,  out  of  my  faith  and  freedom  towards 
your  lordship,  I  hold  very  inconvenient,  both  for 
your  brother  and  yourself. 

First,  He  shall  marry  into  a  disgraced  house, 
which  in  reason  of  state  is  never  held  good. 

Next,  He  shall  marry  into  a  troubled  house  of 
q9 
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man  and  wife,  which  in  religion  and  Christian 
discretion  is  disliked. 

Thirdly,  Your  lordship  will  go  near  to  lose  all 
such  your  friends  as  are  adverse  to  Sir  Edward 
Coke,  (myself  only  except,  who  out  of  a  pure 
love  and  thankfulness  shall  ever  be  firm  to  you.) 

And,  lastly,  and  chiefly,  (believe  it,)  It  will 
greatly  weaken  and  distract  the  king's  service; 
for  though,  in  regard  of  the  king's  great  wisdom 
and  depth,  I  am  persuaded  those  things  will  not 
follow  which  they  imagine;  yet,  opinion  will  do 
a  great  deal  of  harm,  and  cast  the  king  back,  and 
make  him  relapse  into  those  inconveniencies 
which  are  now  well  on  to  be  recovered. 

Therefore,  my  advice  is,  and  your  lordship 
shall  do  yourself  a  great  deal  of  honour,  if,  ac- 
cording to  religion  and  the  law  of  God,  your  lord- 
ship will  signify  unto  my  lady  your  mother,  that 
your  desire  is,  that  the  marriage  be  not  pressed  or 
proceeded  in  without  the  consent  of  both  parents, 
and  so  either  break  it  altogether,  or  defer  any 
further  delay  in  it  till  your  lordship's  return :  and 
this  the  rather,  for  that  (besides  the  inconvenience 
of  the  matter  itself)  it  hath  been  carried  so 
harshly  and  inconsiderately  by  Secretary  Win- 
wood,  as,  for  doubt  that  the  father  should  take 
away  the  maiden  by  force,  the  mother  to  get  the 
«tart  hath  conveyed  her  away  secretly ;  which  is 
ill  of  all  sides.  Thus,  hoping  your  lordship  will 
not  only  accept  well,  but  believe  my  faithful  ad- 
vice, who  by  my  great  experience  in  the  worid 
must  needs  see  further  than  your  lordship  can. 
I  ever  rest 

Your  lordship's  true  and  most  devoted 
friend  and  servant, 

Fr.  Bacoic,  U  S. 

I  have  not  heard  from  your  lordship  since  I  sent 
the  king  my  last  account  of  council  business,  but 
I  assure  myself  you  received  it,  because  I  sent  at 
the  same  time  a  packet  to  Secretary  Laque,  who 
hath  signified  to  me  that  he  hath  received  it. 

I  pray  your  lordship  deliver  to  his  majesty  this 
little  note  of  Chancery  business. 

July  13,  1017. 


TO  THE  KING. 
It  Ma  r  PLEASE  YOUR  MOST  EXCELLENT  MaJESTT, 

I  think  it  agreeable  to  my  duty,  and  the  great 
obligation  wherein  I  am  tied  to  your  majesty,  to 
be  freer  than  other  men  in  giving  your  majesty 
faithful  counsel,  while  things  are  in  passing; 
and  more  bound  than  other  men  in  doing  your 
commandments,  when  your  resolution  is  settled 
and  made  known  to  me. 

I  shall,  therefore,  most  humbly  crave  pardon 
from  your  majesty,  if  in  plainness  and  no  less 
humbleness  I  deliver  to  your  majesty  my  honest 
uid  disinterested  opinion  in  the  business  of  the 


match  of  Sir  John  Villiers,  which  I  take  to  be 
magnum  in  parvo:  preserving  always  the  laws 
and  duties  of  a  firm  friendship  to  my  Lord  of 
Buckingharo,  whom  I  will  never  cease  to  love, 
and  to  whom  I  have  written  already,  but  have  not 
heard  yet  from  his  lordship. 

But,  first,  I  have  three  suits  to  make  to  your 
majesty,  hoping  well  you  will  grant  them  all. 

The  first  is.  That  if  there  be  any  merit  in  draw- 
ing on  that  match,  your  majesty  would  bestow  the 
thanks  not  upon  the  zeal  of  Sir  Edward  Coke  to 
please  your  majesty,  nor  upon  the  eloquent  persua- 
sions or  pragmaticals  of  Mr.  Secretary  Winwood^ 
but  upon  them  that,  carrying  your  commandments 
and  directions  with  strength  and  justice,  in  the 
matter  of  the  Governor  of  Diepe,  in  the  matter 
of  Sir  Robert  Rich,  and  in  the  matter  of  protect- 
ing the  lady,  according  to  your  majesty's  com- 
mandment, have  80  humbled  Sir  Eldward  Coke, 
as  he  seeketh  now  that  with  submission  which 
(as  your  majesty  knoweth)  before  he  rejected 
with  scorn :  for  this  is  the  true  orator  that  hath 
persuaded  this  business,  as  I  doubt  not  bnt  your 
majesty  in  your  excellent  wisdom  doth  easily 
discern. 

My  second  suit  is.  That  your  majesty  would 
not  think  me  so  pusillanimous,  as  that  I,  that 
when  I  was  but  Mr.  Bacon,  had  ever  (throngh. 
your  majesty's  fevour)  good  reason  at  Sir  Edward 
Coke's  hands,  when  he  was  at  the  greatest, 
should  now  that  your  majesty  of  your  great  good- 
ness hath  placed  me  so  near  your  chair,  (being  as 
I  hope  by  God's  grace,  and  your  instructions, 
made  a  servant  according  to  your  heart  and  hand,) 
fear  him  or  take  umbrage  of  him,  in  respect  of 
mine  own  particular. 

My  third  suit  is.  That  if  your  majesty  be 
resolved  the  match  shall  go  on,  afW  you  have 
heard  my  reasons  to  the  contrary,  I  may  receive 
therein  your  particular  will  and  commandments 
from  yourself,  that  I  may  conform  myself  there- 
unto, imagining  with  myself  (though  I  will  not 
wager  on  women's  minds)  that  I  can  prevail  more 
with  the  mother  than  any  other  man.  For,  if  I 
should  be  requested  in  it  from  my  Lord  of  Bucking- 
ham, the  answers  of  a  true  friend  ought  to  be. 
That  I  had  rather  go  against  his  mind  than  against 
his  good :  but  your  majesty  I  must  obey ;  and, 
besides,  I  shall  conceive  that  your  majesty,  out 
of  your  great  wisdom  and  depth,  doth  see  those 
things  which  I  see  not. 

Now,  therefore,  not  to  hold  your  majesty  with, 
many  words,  (which  do  but  drown  matter,)  let 
me  most  humbly  desire  your  majesty  to  take  into 
your  royal  consideration,  that  the  state  is  at  this 
time  not  only  in  good  quiet  and  obedience,  but  in 
good  affection  and  disposition.  Your  majesty's 
prerogative  and  authority  having  risen  some  just 
degrees  above  the  horizon  more  than  heretofore, 
which  hath  dispersed  vapours :  your  judges  are  in 
good  temper,  your  justices  of  peace  (which  is  the 
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body  of  the  gentleman  of  England)  grow  to  be 
loyiiig  and  obsequious,  and  to  be  weary  of  the 
liomonr  of  ruffling;  all  mutinous  spirits  grow  to 
be  a  little  poor  and  to  draw  in  their  horns,  and  not 
the  less  for  your  majesty^s  disaactorizing  the  man 
I  speak  of.  Now,  then,  I  reasonably  doubt,  that 
if  there  be  but  an  opinion  of  his  coming  in  with 
the  strength  of  such  an  alliante,  it  will  give  a 
turn  and  relapse  in  men's  minds  into  the  former 
state  of  things  hardly  to  be  holpen,  to  the  great 
weakening  of  your  majesty's  service. 

Again,  Your  majesty  may  hare  perceived  that, 
as  £ir  as  it  was  fit  for  me  in  modesty  to  advise,  I 
was  ever  for  a  Parliament,  (which  seemeth  to  me 
to  be  cardo  rerum,  or  tumma  summarum^  for  the 
present  occasions.)  But  this  my  advice  was  ever 
conditional,  that  your  majesty  should  go  to  a  Par- 
liament with  a  council  united  and  not  distracted ; 
and  that  your  majesty  will  give  me  leave  never  to 
expect,  if  that  man  come  in.  Not  for  any  differ- 
ence of  mine  own,  (for  I  am  omnilnu  omnia  for 
your  majesty's  service,)  but  because  he  is  by  na- 
ture unsociable,  and  by  habit  popular,  and  too  old 
DOW  to  take  a  new  ply.  And  men  begin  already 
to  collect,  yea,  and  to  conclude,  that  he  that  raiseth 
such  a  smoke  to  get  in,  will  set  all  on  fire  when 
be  is  in. 

It  may  please  your  majesty,  now  I  have  said,  I 
have  done :  and,  as  I  think  I  have  done  a  duty  not 
unworthy  the  first  year  of  your  last  high  favour, 
I  most  humbly  pray  your  majesty  to  pardon  me, 
if  in  any  thing  I  have  erred  ;  for,  my  errors  shall 
always  be  supplied  by  obedience ;  and  so  I  con- 
elude  with  my  prayers  for  the  happy  preservation 
of  your  majesty's  person  and  estate. 
Your  majesty's  most  humble,  bounden, 
and  most  devoted  servant. 
Fa.  Bacon,  C.  S. 
From  Gortiambury, 

tbm  SStii  of  July,  1617. 


TO  THE  EARL  OF  BUCKINGHAM. 
Mr  VERY  GOOD  Lord, 

I  do  think  long  to  hear  from  your  lonlship, 
touching  my  last  letter,  wherein  I  gave  you  my 
opinion  touching  your  brother's  match.  As  I  then 
showed  my  dislike  of  the  matter,  so  the  carriage 
of  ii  here  in  the  manner  I  dislike  as  much.  If 
your  lordship  think  it  is  humour  or  interest  in  me 
that  leads  me,  Crod  judge  my  sincerity.  But,  I 
must  say,  that  in  your  many  noble  favours  to- 
wards me,  they  ever  moved  and  flowed  from 
yourself,  and  not  from  any  of  your  friends  what- 
soever ;  and,  therefore,  in  requital,  give  me  leave 
that  my  counsels  to  you  again  be  referred  to  your 
happiness,  and  not  to  the  desire  of  any  of  your 
friends.  I  shall  ever  give  you,  as  I  give  my  mas- 
tet^  safe  counsel,  and  such  as  time  will  approve. 
I  received,  yesterday,  from  Mr.  Attorney,  the 


queen's  bill,  which  I  send  your  lordship.  The 
payment  is  not  out  of  lands,  but  out  of  the  cus- 
toms, and  so  it  can  be  but  the  rent.  Your  lord- 
ship remembereth,  it  is  but  in  a  case  which,  I 
hope,  shall  never  be ;  that  is,  after  his  majesty's 
death,  if  she  survive.  God  ever  bless  and  direct 
you. 

Your  lordship's  most  faithful  and 

devoted  friend  and  servant, 
Fr.  Bacon,  C.  S. 
Gorhambuiy,  thti 
26lhof  July,  1617. 


TO  THE  EARL  OF  BRISTOL. 

Mr  VERY  GOOD  Lord, 

I  now  only  send  my  best  wishes,  to  follow  you 
at  sea  and  land,  with  due  thanks  for  your  late 
great  favours.  God  knows  whether  the  length 
of  your  voyage  will  not  exceed  the  size  of  my 
hour-glass ;  but  whilst  I  live,  my  affection  to  do 
you  service  shall  remain  quick  under  the  ashes  of 
my  fortune. 


TO. 


Sir, — ^In  this  solitude  of  friends,  which  is  the 
base  court  of  adversity,  where  nobody,  almost, 
will  be  seen  stirring,  I  have  often  remembered 
this  Spanish  saying,  Jhnor  tin  fin^  no  item  fin. 
This  bids  me  make  choice  of  your  friend  and  mine 
for  his  noble  succours ;  not  now  towards  the  as- 
piring, but  only  the  respiring  of  my  fortunes.  I, 
who  am  a  man  of  books,  have  observed,  that  he 
hath  bodi  the  magnanimity  of  the  old  Romans, 
and  the  cordiality  of  the  old  English,  and,  withal, 
I  believe  he  hath  the  wit  of  both :  sure  I  am,  that, 
for  myself,  I  have  found  him  in  both  my  fortunes, 
to  esteem  me  so  much  above  my  just  value,  and 
to  love  me  so  much  above  the  possibility  of  de- 
serving, or  obliging  on  my  part,  as  if  he  were  a 
friend  created  and  reserved  for  such  a  time  as  this. 
You  know  what  I  have  to  say  to  the  great  lord, 
and  I  conceive  it  cannot  pass  so  fitly  to  him,  by 
the  mouth  of  any,  as  of  this  gentleman ;  and 
therefore  do  your  best  (which,  I  know,  will  be  of 
power  enough)  to  engage  him,  both  in  the  sub- 
stance and  to  the  secrecy  of  it;  for  I  can  think  of 
no  man  but  yourself  to  be  used  by  me  in  this, 
who  are  so  private,  so  fiiithful,  and  so  discreet  a 
friend  to  us  both ;  as,  on  the  other  side,  I  dare 
swear  he  is,  and  know  myself  to  be  as  true  to 
you  as  your  own  heart. 


TO  THE  MARQUIS  OF  BUCKINGHAM. 

My  vcry  good  Lord, 

Yesterday,  I  know,  was  no  day ;  now  I  hope  I 
shall  hear  from  your  lordship,  who  are  my  anchot 
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in  these  floods*  Meanwhile,  to  ease  my  heart,  I 
have  written  to  his  majesty  the  enclosed,*  which, 
I  pray  your  lordship,  to  read  advisedly,  and  to 
deliver  it,  or  not  to  ddiver  it,  as  you  think  good. 
God  ever  prosper  yoar  lordship. 

Yours  ever,  &c. 

Fr.  St.  Alban,  Cane. 
March  S9, 1090. 


TO  THB  EARL  OF  BUCKINGHAM. 

1|t  tert  eooD  Lord, 

Since  my  last  to  your  lordship,  I  did  first  send 
for  Mr.  Attorney-General,  and  made  him  know, 
that  since  I  heard  from  court,  I  was  resolved  to 
further  the  match  and  the  conditions  thereof,  for 
your  lordship's  brother's  advancement  the  best  I 
could.  I  did  send,'  also,  to  my  Lady  Hatton,  and 
sons  other  special  frioads,  to  let  them  know,  I 
weald  in  any  thing  declare  myself  for  the  match ; 
which  I  did,  to  the  end  tbAt,  if  they  had  any 
apprehension  of  my  assistance,  they  might  be  dis- 
couraged in  it.  I  sent  also  to  Sir  John  Butler, 
and  after  by  letter  to  my  lady,  your  mother,  to 
tender  my  performance  of  any  good  office  towards 
the  match  or  the  advancement  from  the  mother. 
This  was  all  I  could  think  of  for  the  present. 

I  did  ever  foresee,  that  this  alliance  would  go 
near  to  leese  me  your  lordship,  that  I  hold  so 
dear;  and  that  was  the  only  respect  particular  to 
myself  that  moved  me  to  be  as  I  was,  till  I  heard 
from  you.  But  I  will  rely  upon  your  constancy 
and  nature,  and  my  own  deserving,  and  the  firm 
tie  we  have  in  respect  of  the  king's  service. 

In  the  mean  time  I  must  a  little  complain  to 
your  lordship*  that  I  do  hear  my  lady  your  mother 
and  your  brother  Sir  John  do  speak  of  me  with 
some  bitterness  and  neglect.  I  must  bear  with 
the  one  as  a.  lady,  and  the  other  as  a  lover,  and 
with  both  for  your  lordship's  sake,  whom  I  will 
make  judge  of  any  thing  they  shall  have  against 
me.  But  I  hope,  though  I  be  a  true  servant  to 
your  lordship,  you  will  not  have  me  to  be  a  vassal 
to  their  passions,  specially  as  long  as  they  are 
governed  by  Sir  fidward  Coke  and  Secretary 
Winwood,  the  latter  of  which  I  take  to  be  the 
worst;  for  Sir  Edward  Coke  I  think  is  more 
modest  and  discreet.  Therefore  your  lordship 
shall  do  me  right,  and  yet  I  shall  take  it  for  favour 
if  you  signify  to  them  that  you  have  received  sa- 
tisfaction from  me,  and  would  have  them  use  me 
friendly,  and  in  good  manner.  God  keep  us  from 
these  long  journeys  and  absence,  which  make 
misunderstandings  and  give  advantage  to  untruth, 
and  God  ever  prosper  and  preserve  your  lordship. 
Your  lordship's  true  and 

devoted  friend  and  servant, 

Fr.  Bacon,  0.  S. 
CtartiasAory,  thto  13d  of  Aug.  1617. 

•8m  p.  SI. 


TO  THE  EARL  OF  BUCKINGHAM. 
My  vert  good  Lord, 

I  send  your  lordship  the  certificate*  touching: 
the  enrolment  of  prentices.  We  can  find  no 
ground  for  it  by  law.  M3rself  shall  ever  be  ready 
to  further  things  that  your  lordship  commendeth  f 
but  where  the  matter  will  not  bear  it,  your  lord- 
ship I  know  will  ^ink  not  the  worse,  but  the  bet- 
ter of  me,  if  I  signify  the  true  state  of  thinga- 
to  your  lordship ;  resting  ev^ 

Your  lordship's  true  friend 

and  devoted  servant, 

Fr.  Baoon,  C.  S. 
York  Hoate,  tbti  90Ui  of  October,  1617. 


TO  THE  EARL  OP  BIJCKlNGHAlf. 

Mr  TSRT  600D  Lord, 

The  liking  which  his  majesty  hath  of  our  proceed- 
ing, concerning  his  household,  telleth  me  that  hia 
msgesty  cannot  but  dislike  the  declining  and  ter- 
giversation of  the  inferior  officers,  which  by  this 
time  he  understandeth. 

There  be  but  four  kinds  of  retrenchments:  !• 
The  union  of  tables ;  2.  The  putting  down  of 
tables ;  3.  The  abatement  of  dishes  to  tables ;  4, 
The  cutting  off  new  diets  and  allowance  lately- 
raised  ;  and  yet  perhaps  such  as  are  more  neces- 
sary than  some  of  the  old. 

In  my  opinion  the  first  is  the  best  and  most 
feasible.  The  lord  chamberlain's  table  is  the 
principal  table  of  state.  The  lord  steward's 
table  is  much  frequented  by  Scottish  gentlemen. 
Your  lordship^s  table  hath  a  great  attendance  ; 
and  the  groom  of  the  stolons  table  is  much  resort- 
ed to  by  the  bedchamber.  These  would  not  be 
touched ;  but  for  the  rest,  (his  majesty's  case  con- 
sidered,) I  think  they  may  well  be  united  into 
one. 

These  things  are  out  of  my  element,  but  my 
care  runneth  where  the  king's  state  most  laboureth  : . 
Sir  Lyonel  Cranfield  is  yet  sick,  for  which  I  am 
very  sorry ;  for  methinks  his  majesty,  upon  these 
tossings  over  of  his  business  from  one  to  osiers- 


♦  The  Cni^fiaUe  >- 

According  to  his  majMty's  command,  signifled  by  your  lord- 
ship't  ietterii  wa  have  advisedly  conttdered  of  the  petftlon 
toachiog  the  enrolment  of  apprentket*  indentures,  and  beard 
the  petitioners*  counsel,  and  do  find  as  followeth: 

1.  That  the  act  of  parliament  5^  Elix.  doth  not  warrant  the 
erecting  of  an  olBce  to  enrol  such  indentures  in  cities,  towna 
corporate,  or  market  towns.  But  If  any  such  enrolment  sbouM 
be,  it  must  be  by  the  officers  there,  who  are  assigned  to  per- 
form sundry  other  things  touching  apprentices  and  servants. 

9.  Thatia  country  villages  (for  which  the  suit  carries  moec 
colour)  we  cannot  give  the  suitors  hope,  that  any  profit  wtU 
be  there  made  warrantable  by  law. 

Thus  we  have  (according  to  our  duties)  certified  our  opintone 
of  this  petition,  submittinf  the  same,  nevertheless,  to  hie 
majesty's  great  wisdom;  and  rest, 

Oct.  S9, 1617.  At  your  lordship's  command. 

Fa.  Bacoh,  O.  8. 

H.  MONTAOVC 

Tho.  Covcnrnr. 
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li«lk  aa  aplMcaaioA  to  |ro  on  witk  raboommitteet. 
Qoiewtr  preterre and  proaper  you. 
YoQi  l<»dBhip*8  troe  fnend 

and  deroted  serraiit, 
T«ck  Home,  Vmw.  19^  1W7.         Fea.  Bacon,  C.  S. 


TO  THB  BABL  OF  BUCKIN6HA1L 

Mt  TBBT  aooD  Lord, 

Teaterday  at  aftenioon  were  read  at  the  ti^le 
his  maieety^e  two  letters,  written  with  hia  own 
band,  the  matter  worthy  the  hand ;  for  they  were 
written  ex  arte  trnperandi^  if  I  can  judge ;  and  I 
\sfpe  they  and  the  like  will  disenehant  ne  of  the 
opinton,  which  yet  stieks  with  as,  that  to-day 
will  be  as  yesterday,  and  to-moirow  as  to-day,  so 
as  there  will  be  (as  he  saith)  aeribm  inUiU^  Jime 


I  hold  my  opinion  given  in  my  former,  letter, 
Uiat  the  uaitiBg  <tf  some  tables  is  the  most  passa- 
ble way;  hot  that  is  not  all,  for  when  that  b 
done,  the  king  may  save  greatly  in  that  which 
lemaiDeth.  For  if  it  be  set  down  what  tables 
shall  be  fixed,  and  what  diet  allowed  to  them,  my 
steward  (as  ill  a  mesaager  as  I  am,)  or  my  Lord 
Mayor's  stewardt  can  go  near  to  tell  what  charge 
will  go  near  to  msintaia  the  proportion ;  then  add 
to  that  some  large  allowance  for  waste  (because 
tiie  king  shall  not  leese  his  prerogative  to  be  de- 
ceiTed  more  than  other  men,)  and  yet  no  question 
there  will  be  a  g^reat  retrenchment.  But  against 
this  last  abatement  will  be  fronted  the  pa]rment 
of  arrears.  But  I  confess,  I  would  be  glad  that  I 
night  see,  or  rather,  that  a  parliament  may  see, 
aod  chiefly  that  the  king  (for  his  own  quiet)  may 
aee«  that  upon  such  a  sum  paid  such  an  annual 
letzenchment  will  follow :  for  things  will  never 
be   done  in  act,  except  they  be  first  done  in 


I  know  these  things  do  not  pertain  to  me ;  for 
my  part  is  to  acquit  the  king*8  ofilce  towards  God, 
by  administration  of  justice,  and  to  oblige  the 
hearts  of  his  people  to  him  by  the  same,  and  to 
maintain  hb  prerogative.  But  yet  because  it  is 
«f>  Aac,  that  the  king^s  case  laboureth,  I  cannot  but 
yield  my  eare  and  my  strength  too  in  counsel, 
aoeh  as  it  ia,  which  cannot  be  so  much  as  it  was 
between  our  Lady-day,  and  Michaelmas  last 
Bat  whatsoever  it  is,  it  is  wholly  his  majesty's 
without  any  deflexion. 

As  soon  as  I  find  any  possibility  of  health  in 
Sir  Lyonel  Cranfield  to  execute  a  sub-commission, 
I  will  by  conference  with  him  frame  a  draught  of 
a  letter  from  his  nuyesty,  for  which  there  is  the 
fiuiest  occasion  in  the  world ;  and  the  king  hath 
piepered  it  as  well  as  possible.  God  ever  pre- 
ssure and  pro^>er  you. 

Your  lordship's  true  friend 

and  devoted  servant, 

Totk  Boom,  Nov.  Si,  1617.  FlU  BaoOH,  0.  S. 

Vol.  m.— 11 


TO  THB  EARL  OF  BDCKIN^IAM. 

Mr  vssT  eooD  Loan, 

I  send  your  lordship  a  dram:ht  of  a  letter  touoh- 
ing  the  sub-commission,*  written  in  wide  lines, 
because  it  may  be  the  better  amended  by  his 
majesty.  I  think  it  is  so  penned  as  none  can  ex- 
cept to  it,  nO)  nor  imagine  any  thing  of  it.  For 
the  household-business  there  was  given  a  fort- 
night's day :  for  the  pensions,  the  course  which  I 
firet  propounded  of  abating  of  a  third  throughout, 
and  some  wholly,- seemeth  well  entered  into. 
These  be  no  ill  beginnings.  But  this  course  ol^ 
the  sub-commission  thrids  all  the  king's  business. 
God  ever  preserve  and  prosper  you. 

Your  lordship's  true  friend  and  devoted  servaat, 
Fa.  Bacon,  C.  S. 
York  Boom,  t7Ui  Nov.  1617. 

Sir  Lyonel  Cranfield  is  non^  reasonably  well 
recovered. 


TO  THE  MARQUIS  OF  BUCKINGHAM. 

My  vcry  oood  Lord, 

I  thought  fit  by  this,  my  private  letter  to  year 
lordship,  to  give  you  an  account  of  such  busiaesa 
as  your  lordship  hath  recommended  unto  me» 
that  you  may  perceive  that  I  have  taken  that  eare 
of  them  I  ought,  and  ever  shall  in  those  things 
you  recommend  or  remit  to  me. 

For  the  suit  of  the  ale-houses  which  coneem- 
eth  your  brother,  Mr.  Christopher  VUliers,  and 
Mr.  Patrick  Mawle,  I  have  conferred  with  my 
lord  chief  justice  and  Mr.  Solicitor  thereupon,  and 
there  is  a  scruple  in  it,  that  it  should  be  one  of 

*  Draught  ofA»Sukeommi$$iou : 
Mr  LoBiM, 

In  this  flnt  and  greitest  branch  of  our  charge  concerning 
our  house  we  do  find  what  dUSeultles  are  made,  and  what 
time  is  lost,  in  dispatiag  and  of  derislng  upon  the  manner  of 
doing  it,  whereof  the  matter  most  be,  and  is  so  fUUy  resolved. 
Neither  can  we  but  see  in  this,  as  in  a  glass,  the  like  event  to 
follow  in  the  rest  upon  like  reason.  For  the  Inferior  oltteera 
In  every  kind,  who  are  best  able  for  skill  to  propomnd  the  re- 
trenchments, will,  out  of  interest  or  (barftilness,  make  dainty 
to  do  service ;  and  that  which  Is  done  with  an  ill-will  win 
never  be  weO  done.  Again, to  make  it  the  act  of  the  whole 
table,  fbr  the  particular  propoehlons  and  reckonings,  wlU  bt 
too  tedious  for  you,  and  will  draw  the  business  itself  into 
length;  and  to  make  any  particular  committees  of  yourselves 
were  to  impoee  that  upon  a  few  which  requlreth  to  be  carried 
indlfl^renUy  as  the  act  of  you  all.  For  since  the  great  officers 
themselves  think  it  too  heavy  for  them,  as  our  state  now  is, 
to  deal  in  it,  without  bringing  it  to  the  table,  with  much  more 
reason  may  any  partleular  persons  of  you  be  loath  to  meddle 
In  it,  but  at  the  board.  In  all  which  reepects  we  have  thoofht 
fit,  (neither  do  we  see  any  other  way,)  that  you  send  unto  ua 
the  names  of  the  oflicers  of  our  Exchequer  and  our  Custom 
House,  and  auditors  out  of  which  we  will  make  choice  of 
some  few,  best  qualified  to  be  subcommittees,  for  the  better 
ease  and  the  speeding  of  the  business  by  their  continual 
travaOs  and  meetings:  whose  part  and  employment  we 
Incline  to  be  to  attend  the  principal  officera  in  their  several 
charges,  and  Join  themselves  to  some  of  the  inferior  oflleei% 
and  so  Uke  upon  them  the  mechanic  and  laborious  part  of 
every  business,  thereby  to  AcUitate  and  prepare  ttfwyottr 
coBSulutlons,  according  to  the  direetloM  and  iostnKtlQM. 
they  shall  receive  from  you  Arom  to  time. 
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the  grievances  put  down  in  parliament ;  which  if 
it  be,  I  may  not  in  my  duty  and  love  to  you  ad- 
yise  you  to  deal  in  it  ^  if  it  be  not,  I  will  mould 
it  in  tiie  best  manner  and  help  it  forward.  The 
stay  is  upon  the  search  of  the  clerk  of  |tie  parliar 
ment,  who  is  out  of  town ;  but  we  have  already 
found,  that  the  last  grievance  in  7°^  is  not  the  same 
with  this  suit;  but  we  doubt  yet  of  another  in  3^ 

For  the  business  of  Mr.  Leviston,  for  your 
lordship's  sake  (who  I  perceive  keeps  your  noble 
course  with  me,  in  acquainting  me  with  these 
things)  I  shall  apply  myself  unto  you,  though  in 
my  nature  I  do  desire  that  those  that  serve  in  the 
court  where  I  sit,  though  they  be  not  in  places 
of  my  gift,  and  so  concerns  not  me  nor  my  place 
in  profit;  yet  I  wish,  I  say,  I  might  leave  them 
in  as  good  case  as  I  find  them.  And  this  suit 
concemeth  the  main  profit  of  the  six  clerks,  who 
though  they  be  of  the  master  of  the  rolls  his  gift, 
yet  they  serve  in  my  court.  But  my  greatest 
doubt  is,  that  the  grant  cannot  be  good  in  law; 
and  that  it  is  not  like  those  other  precedents, 
whereof  I  have  received  a  note.  For  the  differ- 
ence is,  where  things  have  been  written  by  all 
the  clerks  indifferently  and  loosely,  (in  which 
^ase  the  king  may  draw  them  into  an  office,)  and 
where  they  have  appeitained  to  one  especial  office ; 
in  which  case  the  king  can  no  more  take  away 
the  profits  of  a  man*s  office  than  he  can  the  pro- 
fits of  his  land.  Therefore,  I  think  your  lordship 
may  do  well  to  write  to  Mr.  Solicitor  and  Ser- 
jeant Finch,  or  some  other  lawyers  that  you  trust, 
or  such  as  Mr.  Leviston  trusteth,  bmng  persons  of 
account,  to  inform  you  of  the  point  in  law  before  you 
proceed  any  further :  for  without  that  all  is  in  vain. 

For  the  business  of  Hawkyns,  touching  the 
register  for  the  commission  of  bankrupts,  I  am 
not  yet  satisfied,  likewise  for  the  law,  nor  for  the 
conveniency,  but  I  rather  incline  to  think  it  may 
pass ;  and  I  have  set  it  in  a  course  by  which  I 
may  be  thoroughly  informed. 

For  Sir  Rowland  Egerton^s  cause,  and  his 
lady's,  the  parties  have  submitted  themselves 
unto  me,  and  are  content  to  do  it  by  bond,  and 
therefore,  I  will  undoubtedly  make  an  end  of  it 
according  to  justice  and  conscience. 

For  Sir  Gilbert  Houghton's  business  I  am  in 
very  good  hope  to  effect  your  lordship's  desire  for 
his  good. 

For  Moore's  business,  concerning  the  printing 
of  books,  after  hearing  all  parties,  I  have  sealed 
his  patent;  but  for  his  former  patent  of  salt  I 
dare  not  do  it  without  acquainting  the  council 
therewith,  which  I  am  ready  to  do,  if  he  require 
that  course  to  be  taken. 

If  his  majesty  at  any  time  ask,  touching  the 
Lord  Clifton's  business,  I  pray  your  lordship 
represent  to  his  majesty  thus  much,  that  whatso- 
ever hath  passed  I  thank  God  I  neither  fear  him 
nor  hate  him ;  but  I  am  wonderful  careful  of  the 
aeat  of  justice,  that  they  may  still  be  well  muni- 


ted,  being  principal  sinews  of  his  majesty's  an- 
thority.  Therefore  the  course  will  be  (as  I  am 
advised)  that  for  this  heinous  misprison  (that  the 
party  without  all  colour  or  shadow  of  cause  should 
tlu^ten  the  life  of  his  judge,  and  of  the  highest 
judge  of  the  kingdom  next  his  majesty)  he  be 
first  examined,  and  if  he  confess  it,  then  an  ore 
Unu8  i  if  he  confess  it  not,  then  an  information  in  the 
Star  Chamber,  and  he  to  remain  where  he  is  till 
the  hearing.  But  I  do  purposely  forbear  yet  to 
have  him  examined  till  the  decree  or  agreement 
between  him  and  my  Lord  Aubigny  (which  is 
now  ready)  be  perfected,  lest  it  should  seem  an 
oppression  by  the  terror  of  the  one  to  beat  him 
down  in  the  other.    Thus  I  ever  rest 

Your  lordship's  true  friend  and  devoted  servant, 
Fr.  Bacoic,  Cane. 
York  House,  J»n.  SMb,  1017. 

I  pray  your  lordship  to  pardon  me,  if,  in  respect 
of  a  little  watering  in  one  of  mine  eyes,  I  have 
written  this  letter,  being  long  and  private  busi- 
ness, in  my  secretary's  hand. 


to  the  king. 

It  mat  please  tour  most  excbllbnt  Majesty, 

Finding  as  well  by  your  msgesty's  despatches 
and  directions  to  your  council,  as  now  by  speech 
with  Mr.  Secretary  Laque,  that  your  majesty  is 
content  to  be  troubled  with  business  of  sundry 
natures,  I  thought  good,  according  to  the  duty  of 
my  place  and  the  necessity  of  the  occasion,  to  put 
your  majesty  in  mind,  that  on  this  day  sennight, 
being  Friday  in  the  morning,  I  am,  according  to 
custom,  to  give  a  charge  and  admonition  to  the 
judges  and  justices  of  peace  now  before  the  cir- 
cuits, wherein  I  am  humbly  to  crave  your  ma- 
jesty's pleasure  and  directions. 

I  have  for  your  majesty's  better  ease  set  down 
the  heads,  which  by  the  prescript  of  your  book, 
and  out  of  the  consideration  of  the  present  times, 
I  have  thought  fittest  to  be  remembered.  I  have 
also  sent  your  majesty  the  last  account  of  the 
judges'  circuits,  not  to  trouble  you  with  the  read- 
ing of  them  all ;  but  to  the  end,  that  if  upon  my 
memorial,  or  otherwise  out  of  your  majesty's  own 
memory  which  is  above  memorials,  you  should 
have  occasion  to  resort  to  those  accounts,  the 
papers  may  be  by  you. 

The  point  of  greatest  weight  in  my  opinion  is 
the  carrying  of  a  balanced  hand  at  this  time  in 
the  matter  of  recusants,  in  regard  of  the  treaty 
with  Spain.  For  it  were  good  in  respect  of  your 
people,  that  there  were  no  note  made,  that  the 
string  is  relaxed,  and  in  respect  of  the  treaty, 
that  it  is  not  strained :  and  therefore  the  proceed- 
ing in  those  causes  be  rather  diligent  than  severe. 

I  am  wonderful  glad  to  hear  that  this  extremity 
of  weather,  which  I  think  the  Muscovite  hath 
brought  with  him,  hath  not  touched  your  majesty, 
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\  health  and  ease  is  far  dearer  to  me  than  my 
lifia^  with  all  the  appurtenanoes.  God  eyer  pre- 
•erre  and  prosper  yoo. 

Your  majesty's  most  faithful  and 
most  obliged  senrant, 

Fr.  Bacoit,  Cane. 
TItia  Friday  raornlDf, 
the  Sth  of  Fftbroary,  1«17. 

Your  majesty  will  be  pleased  your  answer  be 
"with  me  on  Thursday  at  noon,  or  soon  after  it. 


TO  THE  MARQUIS  OF  BUCKINGHAM. 

Mt  tert  eooD  Lord, 

Bfr.  Chancellor  of  the  Elxchequer  hath  signi- 
fied to  me,  this  day,  that  yesterday  his  majesty 
called  him  to  his  coach  and  said  to  him,  that  one 
that  had  used  ill  speech  of  me  should  be  called 
before  me  and  make  his  submission  to  me,  and, 
^thereupon  be  called  before  the  council  and  receive 
a  sharp  reprehension,  and  so  be  enlarged.  And 
Mr.  Chancellor  could  not  tell  me  who  the  person 
iras,  bat  after,  by  some  letter  he  received  from 
my  Lord  Clifton,  and  speech  with  a  man  of  his, 
he  perceived  it  was  he. 

I  pray  your  lordship,  in  humbleness,  to  let  his 
majesty  know  that  I  little  fear  the  Lord  Clifton, 
Vol  I  much  fear  the  example,  that  it  will  animate  ruf- 
fians and  rodomonti^  extremely,  against  the  seats 
of  jnstiee,  (which  are  his  majesty's  own  seats) 
yea,  and  against  all  authority  and  greatness,  if 
this  pass  without  public  censure  and  example,  it 
having  gone  already  so  far  as  that  the  person  of  a 
banm  hath  been  committed  to  the  Tower.  The 
punishment  it  may  please  his  majesty  to  remit. 
and  I  shall  not  formally  but  heartily  intercede  for 
him,  but  an  example  (setting  myself  aside)  I 
'wish  for  terror  of  persons  that  may  be  more  dan- 
gerous than  he,  towards  the  least  judge  of  the 
kingdom. 

Therefore,  it  may  please  his  majesty  to  speak 
of  it  with  myself  and  my  lords  when  he  cometh 
next ;  and  in  the  mean  time  I  will  command  from 
his  majesty,  the  master  of  the  rolls  and  Mr.  At- 
torney, who  were  appointed  by  the  table  to  exa- 
mine him,  to  stay.     God  ever  prosper  you. 
Your  lordship's  true  friend 
and  devoted  servant, 
Fr.  Bacon,  Cane. 
-March  17, 161T. 


Secondly,  The  warrant  (as  is  acknowledged) 
came  only  from  my  Lord  of  Suffolk,  and  not  hom 
Mr.  Chancellor^  and  yet  my  lord  was  wont  to 
boast,  that  since  he  was  treasurer,  all  commissions 
and  contra4M  for  sale  of  the  king's  land  were 
broken  off  and  ceased. 

Thirdly,  The  rate  of  the  moneys  paid  by  the 
gentlemen,  amounteth  to  but  thirteen  year's  pur- 
chase, which  is  a  plain  gift  of  a  good  proportion 
of  value. 

If  his  majesty,  now  informed,  iterate  his  man- 
date, it  is  done,  and  I  excuse ;  but  I  could  wish 
his  majesty  would  refer  it  to  the  commissioners 
of  the  treasury  how  the  gentlemen  may  be  other- 
wise satisfied. 

I  received,  yesternight,  a  brave  account  of  the 
commission  of  the  wards  in  Ireland,  which,  this 
one  year,  is  advanced  from  two  hundred  pounds 
per  annum  to  four  thousand  pounds,  which  is 
twenty  fold  multiplied.     This  I  write  for  two 
reasons.    First,  because  I  glory  in  it,  because  it 
was  my  work  wholly:  next,  because  his  majesty 
may  take  occasion  by  this  to  look  better  to  the 
improvement  of  his  wards  in  EiKgland  in  due 
time.    God  ever  preserve  and  prosper  you. 
Your  Lordship's  most  obliged 
friend  and  faithful  servant, 
Fr.  Vbruulm,  Cane. 

York  Houie, 

July  97, 1018. 


TO  THE  MARQUIS  OF  BUCKINGHAM. 

Mt  vbrt  600D  Lord, 

I  pray  your  lordship  to  signify  to  his  majesty 
that  I  thought  it  my  duty  to  stay  at  the  seal,  a 
book  of  Sir  Francis  Steward's  and  Sir  James 
Averlony,  &c.,  of  JS200  land  in  charge  in  fee  sim- 
ple :  my  reasons. 

First,  It  is  a  perpetuity,  and  so  much  rent  in 
-diminution  of  revenue  certain. 


TO  THE  MARQUIS  OF  BUCKINGHAM. 

Mr  VERT  GOOD  Lord, 

I  am  very  glad  to  hear  of  the  honour  his  majesty 
intendeth  to  my  noble  lady,  your  lordship's  mother. 
This,  amongst  many  other  things,  showeth,  in 
your  lordship,  good  nature,  which  is  the  root  of 
all  virtues,  next  religion.  Besides,  it  doth  sort 
well  in  states,  when  place  and  power  do  meet,  ' 
and  stand  not  too  far  at  distance. 

For  the  passing  of  it  by  direction  without  bill 
signed,  it  cannot  be  in  law.  So  is  Mr.  Attorney's 
opinion,  and  so  is  mine ;  and,  therefore,  there  is 
presently  a  bill  sent  with  an  endorsement  of  pass- 
ing it  by  immediate  warrant,  and  this  antedate. 

For  Uie  antedate,  I  must  present  his  majesty 
with  my  caution,  and  with  my  obedience. 

For  the  statute  tieth  me  from  antedates;  and, 
indeed,  the  mischief  is  infinite :  for,  by  that  means 
the  king  may  grant  any  land,  &c.,  and  take  it 
away  a  month  hence,  and  grant  it  another  by  an 
antedate.  And,  surely,  were  it  land  or  the  like,  I 
would  not  say  abHU  or  your  majesty  cannot  do  it 
for  the  world ;  or  your  majesty  is  sworn,  and  I  am 
sworn ;  or  such  brave  phrases :  but,  surely,  (I  say) 
I  would  in  humbleness  represent  it  to  his  majesty. 

But  the  case  of  honour  differeth ;  for,  therein 
his  majesty's  prerogative  and  declaration  is  abso- 
lute, and  he  may  make  him  that  is  last  to  be  first, 
And,  therefore,  upon  his  majesty's  significatioa 
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of  bis  pleasure  upon  the  endorsemeiit  of  the  bill 
sigQed,  I  take  it  I  may  lawfully  do  it. 

I  am  here  rejoicing  with  my  n^igbboiurs,  the 
townsmen  of  St.  Albans,  for  this  happy  day,  the 
5th  of  August,  1618. 

Your  lordship*s  most  obliged 

fiiend  and  faithful  serrant, 

Fr.  ViauLAM,  Cane* 
CkirlitBbwy. 


TO  THB  MASQUIB  OF  BUCKINOHAM. 

Mt  ybrt  good  Lou>, 

I  thank  your  lordship  for  your  last  loving  letter. 
I  now  write  to  giye  the  king  an  account  of  the 
patent  I  have  stayed  at  the  sod.  It  is  of  licence 
to  give  in  mortmain  eight  hundred  pounds  land, 
though  it  be  in  tenure  in  chief  to  Allen,  that  was 
the  player,  for  an  hospital. 

I  like  well  that  Allen  playeth  the  last  act  of  his 
lid  so  well ;  but  if  his  majesty  give  way  thus  to 
amortiae  his  tenures,  his  courts  of  wards  will 
decay,  which  I  had  well  hoped  should  improye. 

But  that  which  moyed  me  chiefly  is,  that  his 
majesty  now  lately  did  absolutely  deny  Sir  Henry 
Sayile  for  two  hundred  pounds,  and  Sir  Edwin 
Sandys  for  one  hundred  pounds,  to  the  perpetuat- 
ing of  two  lectures,  the  one  in  Oxford,  the  other  in 
Cambridge,  foundations  of  singular  honour  to  his 
majesty,  (the  best  learned  of  kings,)  and  of  which 
there  is  great  want ;  whereas,  hospitals  abound, 
and  beggars  abound  never  a  whit  the  less. 

If  his  majesty  do  like  to  pass  the  book  at  all ; 
yet  if  he  would  be  pleased  to  abridge  the  eight 
hmidred  pounds  to  five  hundred  pounds,  and  then 
give  way  to  the  other  two  books  for  the  Univer- 
si^,  it  were  a  princely  work.  And  I  would  make 
an  humble  suit  to  the  king,  and  desire  your  lord- 
ship to  join  in  it,  that  it  might  be  so.  God  ever 
preserve  and  prosper  you. 

Your  lordship's  most  obliged 
friend  and  faithful  servant, 

Fr.  Ybrulam,  Cane. 
York  HouM,  this 
IStb  of  August,  1618. 

I  have  written  to  my  Lord  Chamberlain,  being 
Chancellor  of  Oxford,  to  help  in  the  business. 


TO  THE  MARQUIS  OF  BUCKINGHAM. 

Mt  vert  oooi)  Lord, 

Looking  for  matter  of  service,  I  have  found  out 
a  suit  for  myself,  and  it  is  proper  for  me  more 
than  all  men,  because  it  is  within  the  accompt  of 
the  hanaper.  But  I  have  made  a  law  to  mysdf, 
that  I  will  never  beg  any  thing,  which  shall  not 
bring  a  gain  to  the  king ;  therefore,  my  suit  is  to 
fann  the  profits  of  the  alienations,  yielding  a 
thousand  pounds  a  year  more  to  the  king  than 


hath  been  yielded  eammumbuB  annis^  by  a  medinnr 
of  seven  years.  If  the  king  be  pleased  to  graat 
me  this,  it  will  a  little  warm  the  honour  he  hath 
giyen  me;  and  I  shall  have  a  Qew  occasion  to  be- 
as  I  ever  have  been,  and  shall  be 

Your  lordship's  obliged  friend 
and  faithful  servant, 

Fr.  Yerulam,  Cane.^ 
York  Home, 
October  Wi,  1618. 


TO  THE  BfARQUIB  OF  BUCKINGHAM^ 

Mt  very  oo6d  Lord, 

This  morning  Mr.  Attorney  came  to  me  and' 
desired  of  me  many  writs  of  ne  exeai  regnum 
against  most  of  the  Dutch  merchants,  and  withal 
let  me  understand  that  there  was  a  discovery  of 
an  infinite  transportation  of  gold  and  silver  oat 
of  this  realm,  by  the  said  Dutch  merchants^ 
amounting  to  millions ;  and  that  Sir  John  Britten 
had  made  a  book  thereof,  and  presented  the  same 
to  his  majesty ;  and  further  that  his  majesty  had... 
directed  him  to  prosecute  the  same ;  and  had  alsa 
given  to  Sir  Tliomas  Vavisor  the  forfeiture  of 
such  ten  of  them  as  he  should  choose. 

Hereupon,  I  thought  it  my  duty,  as  in  a  matter, 
of  great  weight,  to  signify  to  his  majesty,  by  your 
lordship,  what  I  conceive. 

The  discovery  I  think  very  happy :  for,  if  it  be 
true,  it  will  be  a  great  benefit  to  his  majesty ;  it 
will  also  content  his  people  much,  and  it  will 
demonstrate  also  that  Scotland  is  not  the  leech 
(as  some  discoursers  say,)  but  the  Netherlanders 
that  suck  the  realm  of  treasure ;  so  that  the  thing 
is  very  good. 

But,  two  things  I  must  represent  to  his  ma-^ 
jesty:  the  first,  that  if  I  stay  merchants  firom 
their  trading  by  this  writ,  I  must  do  it  either  ear 
officio,  or  by  special  warrant  from  his  majesty. 

If  ex  qffieio,  then  I  must  have  more  than  a  bare 
surmise  to  grant  the  writ  upon,  so  as  I  must  be 
acquainted  with  the  grounds,  or  at  least  appear- 
ance of  proofs.  If  by  special  warrant,  Uien  I 
desire  to  receive  the  same.  The  other  is  that  J 
humbly  beseech  his  majesty  that  these  royal 
boughs  of  forfeiture  may  not  be  vintaged,  or 
cropped  by  private  suitors,  (considering  his  ma-^ 
jesty's  state  as  it  is,)  but  that  Sir  Thomas  Yiva- 
sor  or  Sir  John  Brittain  may  have  a  bountiful  and 
gracious  reward  of  their  discovery,  but  not  the 
prime,  or  without  stint. 

In  sum,  I  would  wish  his  majesty  to  refer  the 
whole  business  and  carriage  of  the  same  for  bi» 
honour  and  profit  to  the  commissioners  of  trea- 
sure, or  because  it  is  alegal  forfeiture  to  myself,  Mrw 
Chancellor,  Sir  Edward  Coke,  and  my  Lord  Chief 
Justice  of  England,  and  by  us  his  majesty  shall 
be  assured  to  know  the  best  cause  for  his  justice, 
honour,  and  profit,  and  that  he  may  dispose  what 
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he  wilL    Ood  ever  preterre  mmI  prosper 

Yoar  lordship's  iQoet  obliged 
firiend  sad  fiullifal  serrant, 

Fb.  Vbbiiiiam ,  Gtae. 


19,  1S18. 


TO  THE  MAEaum  OF  BUGKINOHAM. 

Ifr  TiET  eooD  Lord, 

His  long  book  which  I  send  for  his  majesty's 
flfgnttare,  was  upon  a  conference  and  consult 
Testermght,  (at  which  time  I  was  assisted  by  the 
two  chief  justioes,  and  attended  by  the  surveyor, 
attorney,  and  receiyer  of  the  court  of  wards,  Fleet- 
wood,) framed  and  allowed. 

It  is  long,  because  we  all  thought  fit  not  to 
>plece  new  instroctions  with  old  instructions,  but 
to  reduce  both  old  and  new  into  one  body  of  in- 
-strnctions.  I  do  not  see  that  of  the  articles,  which 
«ie  many,  any  could  have  been  spared.  They  are 
plain,  bat  they  haTe  a  good  property,  that  they 
will  take  hsi  hold.  I  may  not  trouble  his  majesty 
with  choosing  some  of  them  in  particular,  when 
all  are  good,  only  I  think  fit  to  let  his  majesty 
kBow  of  one,  which  is,  that  according  to  his  own 
dfrsotions,  the  oath  of  making  no  private  nnlaw- 
M  profit  is  now  as  well  translated  to  the  master 
tmd  ofiieers  that  may  take,  as  to  the  parties  and 
^ntoiB  that  may  give. 

It  little  becometh  me  to  possess  his  majesty 
Ikat  this  will  be  to  his  majesty's  benefit  ten 
yearly,  or  fifteen  thooeands,  or  twenty 
i;  lor  those  rattles  are  fitter  for  mounte- 
taiks  of  service  than  grave  counsellors.  But 
mj  advises  (as  fiir  as  I  am  able  to  discern)  tend 
<<nr  eKtand  but  to  ^us  much :  this  is  his  majesty's 
—lost  and  easiest  may  for  his  most  good. 

Sir  Miles  Fleetwood,  who  both  now  and  hereto- 
fne,  hath  done  very  good  service  in  this,  meriteth 
to  be  paiiieolarly  from  your  lordship  encouraged : 
wlkieh  I  beseech  your  lotdship  not  to  forget.  God 
^¥Oi  prosper  you. 

Your  lordship's  most  fiuthfbl 

boinideB  friend  and  servant, 
Fb.  YnmuLMy  Cane 

Tlb4lhor 
ir,16UL 


TO  THE  MAMQinS  OF  BUCKHfOHAM. 
Mt  VBKY  0OOD  LoBOy 

I  send  his  majesty  a  volume  of  my  Lord  of 
Bangor^s  and  my  Lord  Sheffield,  whereof  I  spake 
when  I  \e{i  his  majesty  at  Theobald's.  His  ma- 
jesty may  be  pleased  at  his  own  good  time  and 
pleasure  to  cast  his  eye  upon  it.  I  purpose  at  my 
ooming  to  London  to  confer  with  the  chief  justice 
as  his  majesty  appointed ;  and  to  put  the  business 


of  die  pursuivants  in  a  way,  which  I  think  will 
be  best  by  a  commission  of  Oyer  and  Terminer; 
for  the  Star  Chamber  (without  confiBSsion)  is  long 
seas.  I  should  advise  that  this  point  of  the 
pursuivants  were  not  single,  but  that  it  be  coupled 
in  the  commission  with  the  ofiences  of  keepers 
of  prisons  hereabouts,  it  hath  a  great  affinity ;  lor 
pursnivants  are  but  ambulatory  keepers,  and  it 
works  upon  the  same  party  (of  the  Papists.)  And 
it  is  that  wherein  many  of  his  majesty's  and  the 
council's  severe  charges  have  been  hitherto  un- 
fruitful :  and  it  doth  a  great  deal  of  mischief.  I 
have  some  other  reasons  fi>r  it.  But  of  this  it 
will  be  fittest  to  advertise  more  particularly  what 
I  have  resolved  of  on  advice,  upon  conference 
with  the  chief  justice.  I  am  wonderitil  glad  to 
hear  of  the  king's  good  health.  God  preserve 
bis  majesty  -and  your  lordship.  I  ever  rest 
Your  lordship's  most  obliged 

jfHend  and  faltiifnl  servant, 

Fb.  Ybbulam,  Cane. 
QortaMbary,  tkto  laat 
of  inly,  1619. 


TO  THE  MARQUIS  OF  BUCKINGHAM. 

Mt  vbby  good  Lobd, 

I  think  it  my  duty  to  let  his  majesty  know 
what  I  find  in  this  cause  of  the  ore  tenuit  for  as 
his  majesty  hath  good  experience,  that  when  his 
business  comes  upon  the  stage,  I  cany  it  with 
strength  and  resolution,  so  in  the  proceedings,  I 
love  to  be  wary  and  eonsidetate. 

I  wrote  to  your  lordship  by  my  last,  that- 1 
hoped  by  the  oare  I  had  takeiit  the  business  would 
go  well,  but  without  that  oare,  I  was  sure  it 
would  not  go  well :  this  I  meant,  because  I  had 
had  conference  with  the  two  chief  justices.  Sir 
Edward  Coke  being  present,  and  handled  the 
matter  so,  that  not  without  much  ado,  I  left 
both  the  chief  justices  firm  to  the  cause  and 
satisfied. 

But  calling  to  mind  that  in  the  main  bnsinsss, 
notwithstanding  I  and  the  chief  justices  went  one 
way,  yet  the  day  was  not  good,  (and  I  should  be 
loath  to  see  more  of  such  days,)  I  am  not  with- 
out some  apprehension;  for  though  we  have  Sir 
Edward  Coke  earnest  and  forward,  insomuch  as 
he  advised  the  ore  (emM,  before  I  knew  it  at 
Wansted,  and  now  bound  the  Dutchmen  over  to 
the  Star  Chamber,  before  I  was  made  privy; 
unto  both  which  proceedings,  I  did  nevertheless 
give  approbation :  yet  if  there  should  be  either 
the  major  part  of  the  votes  the  other  way,  or  any 
main  distraction,  though  we  bear  it  through,  I 
should  think  it  a  matter  full  of  inconvenience : 
but  that  which  gives  me  most  to  think,  is  the 
carriage  of  Mr.  Attorney,  which  sorteth  neither 
with  the  business  nor  with  himself;  for  as  I  hear 
from  divers,  and  partly  perceive,  he  is  fallen  from 
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earnest  to  be  oool  and  faint;  which  weakness,  if 
it  should  make  the  like  alteration  at  the  bar,  it 
might  overthrow  the  cause ;  all  the  remedy  which 
is  in  my  power,  is  by  the  adyice  of  the  judges  to 
draw  somle  other  of  the  learned  counsel  to  his 
help,  which  he,  I  know,  is  unwilling  with,  but 
that  is  all  one. 

This  I  thought  it  necessary  to  write,  lest  the 
king  should  think  me  asleep,  and  because  I  know 
that  his  majesty's  judgment  is  far  better  than 
mine.  But  I,  for  my  part,  mean  to  go  on  roundly ; 
and  so  I  oyer  rest 

Your  lordship's  most  obliged  friend 

and  faithful  senrant, 
Pr.  Verulam,  Cane. 
Oetober9Ui|1619. 

If  the  king,  in  his  great  wisdom,  should  any 
ways  incline  to  haye  the  ort  iemu  put  off,  then 
the  way  were  to  command  that  the  matter  of  the 
ore  ienui  should  be  giyen  in  evidenoe,  by  way  of 
aggrrayation,  in  the  main  cause.  And  it  is  true, 
that  if  this  precursory  matter  goeth  well,  it 
giyeth  great  entrance  into  the  main  cause ;  if  ill, 
contrariwise,  it  will  do  hurt  and  disadyantage  to 
the  main. 


TO  THE  MABQUIB  OF  BUCKINGHAM. 

Mt  ysRT  GOOD  Lord, 

These  things  which  I  write  now  and  hereto- 
fore, in  this  cause,  I  do  not  write  so  as  any  can 
take  knowledge  that  I  write;  but  I  despatch 
things  ex  qfficio  here,  and  yet  think  it  fit,  inward- 
ly, to  adyertise  the  king  what  doth  occur.  And 
I  do  assure  your  lordship,  that  if  I  did  serve  any 
king  whom  I  did  not  think  fEur  away  wiser  than 
myself,  I  would  not  write  in  the  midst  of  busi- 
ness, but  go  on  of  myself. 

This  morning,  notwithstanding  my  speech 
yesterday  with  the  duke,  he  deliyered  this  letter 
enclosed,  and  I  having  cleared  the  room  of  all 
save  the  court  and  learned  counsel,  (whom 
I  required  to  stay,)  the  letter  was  read  a 
little  before  our  hour  of  sitting.  When  it 
was  read,  Mr.  Attorney  began  to  move  that 
my  lord  should  not  acknowledge  his  offences 
as  he  conceived  he  had  committed  them,  but 
as  they  were  charged;  and  some  of  the  lords 
speaking  to  that  pbint,  I  thought  fit  to  interrupt, 
and  divert  that  kind  of  question;  and  said, 
before  we  considered  of  the  extent  of  my  lord's 
submission,  we  were  first  to  consider  of  the 
extent  of  our  own  duty  and  power;  for  that  I 
conceived  it  was  neither  fit  for  us  to  stay  pro- 
ceeding, nor  to  move  his  majesty  in  that,  which 
was  before  us  in  course  of  justice;  unto  which, 
(being  once  propounded  by  me,)  all  the  lords 
and  the  rest,  un&  voce  assented.  I  would  not  so 
much  as   ask   the    question   whether,  though 


we  proceed,  I  should  send  the  letter  to  his  ma*- 
jesty,  because  I  would  not  straiten  his  majes^  in 
any  thing. 

The  evidence  went  well,  (I  will  not  say  I 
sometimes  helped  it  as  far  as  was  fit  for  a  judge,) 
and  at  the  arising  of  the  court,  I  moved  their 
lordships  openly,  whether  they  would  not  con- 
tinue this  cause  from  day  to  day  till  it  were 
ended ;  which  they  thought  not  fit,  in  regard  of 
the  general  justice,  which  would  be  delayed  in 
all  courts :  yet  afterwards  within  I  prevailed  so 
far,  as  we  have  appointed  to  sit  Wednesday, 
Thursday,  and  Friday,  and  to  sit  by  eight  of  the 
clock,  and  so  to  despatch  it  before  the  king  come, 
if  we  can.  God  preserve  and  prosper  you.  I 
ever  rest 

Your  lordship's  most  obliged  friend 

and  faithful  servant, 
Fr.  Verulam,  Cane 

ThkfSd  of  October, 
Ftiday,  at  4  of  Uie 
o'clock,  1619. 


TO  THE  MARQUIS  OF  BUCKINGHAM. 

Mr  VERT  Gooo  Lord, 

I  do  not  love  to  interlope  by  writing  in  the 
midst  of  business;  but  because  his  majesty 
commanded  me  to  acquaint  him  with  any  occur- 
rence which  might  cross  the  way,  I  have  thought 
fit  to  let  his  majesty  know  what  hath  passed 
this  day. 

This  day,  (which  was  the  day  set  down,)  the 
great  cause  of  the  Dutchmen  was  entered  into. 
The  pleading  being  opened,  and  the  case  stated 
by  the  counsel,  the  counsel  of  the  defendants 
made  a  motion  to  have  certain  examinations 
taken,  concerning  the  old  defendants  suppres- 
sed, because  they  were  taken  since  the  last 
hearing. 

I  set  the  business  in  a  good  way,  and  showed 
they  were  but  supplemental,  and  that  at  the  last 
hearing,  there  were  some  things  extrajudicial 
alleged,  ad  tr^imandum  conaeieniiam  juddcu^  and 
therefore  there  was  more  reason  these  should  be 
used,  ad  informandum  eonsderUiem  jWtcu,  and 
that  there  was  order  for  it.  The  order  was 
read,  and  approved  by  both  the  court  and  the 
defendant's  own  counsel;  but  it  was  alleged, 
that  the  order  was  not  entered  time  enough, 
whereby  the  defendants  might  likewise  examine, 
wherein  certainly  there  was  some  slip  or  forget- 
fulness  in  Mr.  Attorney,  or  Britten,  that  followed 
it,  which  I  wish  had  been  otherwise,  yet  it  went 
fair  out  of  the  court. 

But  after  dinner  my  lords^were  troubled  with 
it,  and  after  much  dispute,  we  have  agreed  to 
confer  silently,  and  iine  strepiiu  to-morrow,  and 
set  all  straight,  calling  the  judges  and  the  learned 
counsel,  with  whom  I  have  spoken  this  evening,  1 
think  to  good  purpose.  For  in  good  fjadth  I  am  fain 
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to  be  omnibu$  ommoj  aB  St.  Paul  saith,  to  set  for- 
waid  his  majesty's  service. 

I  discern  a  kind  of  inclination  to  take  hold  of 
all  accidents  to  pnt  off  tiie  oaose,  whereonto 
neithei  I  shall  give  way,  nor  I  hope  his  majesty ; 
to-moiTow,  if  cause  be,  I  shall  write  more,  but 
I  hope  all  shall  be  well.  I  ever  rest 
Your  lordship's  most  obliged 

Mend  and  fiadthfnl  senrant, 
Fa.  VsaiTLAM,  Cane 
VMaj  ni^  IMi  November,  iei9. 


TO  THE  MARQUIS  OF  BUCKINGHAM. 

Mt  TaiT  eooD  Lord, 

I  hsTe  conferred  with  Sir  Lyonel  Cranfield, 
according  to  his  majesty's  specid  commandment, 
toudiing  two  points  of  value,  for  the  advance- 
ment (the  one  present,  the  other  speedy)  of  his 
majesty's  revenue. 

The  first  is  of  the  corans,  to  restore  the  imposi- 
tion of&fe  shillings  and  sixpence,  laid  in  the  late 
queen's  time,  and  drawn  down  unduly,  to  serve 
pnrate  turns,  to  three  shillings  and  four  pence, 
which  will  amount  to  above  three  thousand  pounds 
yearly  increase. 

The  other  is  of  ^  tobacco,  for  which  there  is 
offered  two  thousand  pounds  increase  yearly,  to 
begin  at  Michaelmas  next|  as  it  now  is,  and  three 
thousand  pounds  increase  if  the  plantations  of 
tobacco  here  wiUiin  land  be  restrained. 

I  approve,  in  mine  own  judgment,  both  propo- 
sitions, with  these  cautions :  That  for  the  first, 
the  fimners  of  the  corans  do,  by  instrument  under 
&eir  seal,  relinquish  to  the  king  all  their  claim 
hereto,  by  any  general  words  of  their  patent. 
And  for  the  sec(md,  that  the  bargain  be  concluded 
and  made  before  the  proclamation  go  forth ;  where- 
in, periiaps,  there  will  occur  some  doubt  in  law, 
because  it  restraineth  the  subject  in  the  employ- 
ment of  ids  freehold  at  his  liberty.  But  being  so 
many  ways  pro  bono  pubUeoy  I  think  it  good 
enough. 

His  majesty  may,  therefore,  be  pleased  to  write 
his  letter  to  the  commissioners  of  the  treasury, 
signifying  his  majesty's  pleasure  directly  in  both 
points,  to  have  them  done,  and  leaving  to  us  the 
consideration  de  modo,  God  ever  prosper  you. 
I  rest  yooT  lordship's  most  obliged  £riend 

and  faithful  servant, 
Fr.  Vkrulam,  Cane. 
HoveBberSS|1619. 


business  of  your  majesty's  attorney-general,  both 
for  the  satisfying  your  own  honour,  as  also  for 
calling  in  the  late  exorbitant  charter  of  the  city ; 
which  are  the  two  ends,  as  we  conceive,  that  your 
majesty  proposed  unto  yourself. 

To  effect  both  which,  we  humbly  presume  to 
present  thus  much  unto  your  majesty  as  our  opi- 
nion. First,  That  an  information  be  put  into  the 
Star  Chamber,  as  we  formerly  advised,  against 
your  attorney  as  delinquent,  against  the  mayor, 
&c.,  as  interested,  and  against  the  recorder  also 
mixedly  with  some  touch  of  charge. 

That  the  submission  by  letter  offered  by  Mr. 
Attorney  is  no  way  satis&ctory  for  your  majesty's 
honour,  but  is  to  be  of  record  by  way  of  answer, 
and  deduced  to  more  particulars. 

That  any  submission  or  surrender  of  the  patents 
by  the  city  should  be  also  of  record  in  their  an- 
swer ;  and  no  other  can  be  received  with  your 
majesty's  honour,  but  by  answer  in  court:  the 
same  to  come  merely  of  themselves,  without  any 
motion  on  your  majesty's  behalf,  directly  or  in- 
directly; which  being  done  in  this  form,  it  will 
be  afterwards  in  your  majesty's  choice  and  plea- 
sure to  use  mercy,  and  to  suspend  any  fajtht r 
proceedings  against  your  attorney. 

That  it  is  of  necessity,  as  well  for  the  putting 
in  of  this  information,  as  for  your  majesty's  other 
urgent  and  public  services  in  that  and  other 
courts,  to  have  a  sequestration  presently  of  your 
attorney,  and  a  provisional  commission  to  some 
other,  during  your  majesty's  pleasure,  to  execute 
that  charge:  for  both  which  instruments  legal 
shall  be  provided  as  soon  as  your  majesty's  plea 
sure  is  known.  To  which  we  humbly  amd  duti- 
fully submit  our  advice  and  opinion,  beseeching 
God  to  bless  your  majesty's  sacred  person  with 
continuance  and  increase  of  much  health  and  hap- 
piness. Wherewith,  humbly  kissing  your  royal 
hands,  we  rest 

Your  majesty's  most  humble  and 
faithful  subjects  and  servants, 

Fr.  Veruulm.  Cano» 

ROBBRT  NaUNTOV, 

Jul.  Cjbsar, 

T.  Arundel, 

Geo.  Calvert, 

Edw.  Coke. 

At  your  mmjetty's  palac«  at 
WliUeball,  June  16, 16S0. 


TO  THE  KING. 


It  mat  please  tour  most  excellent  Majestt, 

According  to  your  commandment,  we  met  to- 
gether yesterday  at  Whitehall,  and  there  consulted 
what  course  were  fittest  to  be  taken  now  in  this 


TO  THE  MARQUIS  OF  BUCKINGHAM. 

Mt  vert  good  Lord, 

I  have  lately  certified  his  majesty  on  the  behalf 
of  Sir  George  Chaworth,  by  Secretary  Calvert, 
touching  the  place  of  a  remembrancer  in  the 
Chancery  for  setting  down  of  causes.  And  be- 
cause tiie  gentleman  telleth  me  the  king  thought 
my  certificate  a  little  doubtful,  he  desired  me  to 
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wiite  to  yoor  lordship,  toaohing  my  approbation 
more  plainly.  It  is  tme  that  I  conoeiye  it  to  be 
a  good  baeineast  and  will  be  for  the  service  of  the 
oonrt  and  ease  of  the  sabject ;  I  will  look  it  shall 
be  accompanied  with  good  cautions. 

We  raffle  oyer  business  here  in  council  apace, 
and  I  think  to  reasonable  good  purpose.  By  my 
next  I  will  write  of  some  fit  particulars.  I  ever 
rest 

Your  most  obliged  Mend  and  faithful  servant, 
Fr.  ValitrLAic,  Cane 
91  Jane,  1090. 


TO  THE  HARQmS  OF  BUCKINGHAM. 

Mr  year  gooo  Lord, 

Yesterday  I  called  unto  us  the  two  chief  Justices 
and  Seijeant  Crew  about  the  Parliament  business. 
To  call  more  judges  I  thought  not  good,  it  would 
be  little  to  assistance,  much  to  secrecy :  the  dis- 
tribution of  the  business  we  made  was  into  four 
parts. 

First,  The  perusing  of  the  former  grievance, 
and  of  tilings  of  like  nature  which  have  come  in 
since. 

Secondly,  The  consideration  of  a  proclamation 
with  the  clauses  thereof,  especially  touching  elec- 
tions, which  clauses,  nevertheless,  we  are  of  opi- 
nion, should  be  rather  monitory  than  exclusive. 

Thirdly,  The  inclusive :  that  is  to  say,  what 
persons  were  fit  to  be  of  the  House,  tending  to 
make  a  sufficient  and  well  composed  House  of  the 
ablest  men  of  the  kingdom,  fit  to  be  advised  with 
etrea  ardua  rtgniy  as  the  style  of  the  vrrits  goeth, 
according  to  the  pure  and  true  institution  of  a 
Parliament ;  and  of  the  means  to  place  such  per- 
sons-without  novelty  or  much  observation.  For 
this  purpose  we  made  some  lists  of  names  of  the 
prime  counsellors,  and  principal  statesmen  or 
courtiers,  of  the  gravest  or  wisest  lawyers,  of 
the  most  respected  and  best  tempered  knights 
and,  gentlemen  of  tiie  county.  And  here  Mter 
we  did  not  forget  to  consider  who  were  the 
bouiefeui  of  the  last  session,  how  many  of  them 
are  dead,  how  many  reduced,  and  how  many 
remain,  and  what  was  fit  to  be  done  concerning 
them. 

Fourthly,  The  having  ready  of  some  common- 
wealth bills  that  may  add  respect  and  acknow- 
ledgment of  the  king's  care ;  not  wooing  bills  to 
make  the  king  and  his  graces  cheap,  but  good 
matter  to  set  them  on  work,  that  an  empty  stomach 
do  not  feed  upon  humour. 

Of  these  four  points,  tiiat  which  concemeth 
persons  is  not  so  fit  to  be  communicated  with  the 
council  table,  but  to  be  kept  within  fewer  hands. 
The  other  three  may  when  they  are  ripe. 

Meanwhile  I  thought  good  to  give  his  majesty 
an  account  what  is  done,  and  in  doing,  humbly 
craving  his  direction  if  any  thing  be  to  be  altered 


or  added,  though  it  may  be  ourselves  shall  have 
second  thoughts,  this  being  but  the  result  of  our 
first  meeting. 

The  state  of  his  majesty's  treasure  still  roaketh 
me  sad ;  and  I  am  sorry  I  was  not  at  Theobald's 
to  report  it,  or  that  it  was  not  done  by  my  fellow : 
it  is  most  necessarily  we  do  it  faithfully  and  freely. 
For  to  flatter  in  this  were  to  betray  his  majesty 
with  a  kiss.  I  humbly  pray  his  majesty  to  think 
of  my  former  counsel,  and  this  I  will  promise,  that 
whomsoever  his  majesty  shall  make  treasurer,  if 
his  majesty  shall  direct  him  to  have  relation  to 
my  advice,  I  will  continue  the  same  care  and 
advice  I  do  now,  and  much  more  cheerfully  when 
I  shall  perceive  that  my  propositions  shall  not  be 
Uterm  scriptse  in  glade. 

Meanwhile,  to  keep  the  commission  in  doing 
of  somewhat  worth  the  doing,  it  may  please  his 
majesty  to  take  knowledge  that,  upon  our  report, 
we  had  agreed  to  make  remonstrance  to  him,  that 
we  thought  Ireland  might  (if  his  majesty  leare  it 
to  our  care)  be  brought  by  divers  good  expedients 
to  bear  their  own  charge;  and,  therefore,  his 
majesty  may  be  pleased,  by  his  commandment, 
to  set  us  in  hand  with  it  out  of  hand.  God  em 
prosper  you. 

Your  lordship's  most  obliged 
friend  and  ffithful  servant, 
Fb.  Vbrulam,  Cane. 
Oetdlier7,l090. 


TO  SIR  HBNEY  WOTTON. 
MV  VERT  GOOD  CoUSlN, 

The  letter  which  I  received  from  your  lordship 
upon  your  going  to  sea  was  more  than  a  compen- 
sation for  any  former  omission;  and  I  shall  be 
very  glad  to  entertain  a  conespondence  with  yon 
in  both  kinds  which  you  write  of:  for  the  latter, 
I  am  now  ready  for  you,  having  sent  you  some 
ore  of  that  mine.  I  thank  you  for  your  favoors 
to  Mr.  Meautys,  and  I  pray  continue  the  same. 
So,  wishing  you  out  of  your  honourable  exile, 
and  placed  in  a  better  orb,  I  rest 

Your  lordship's  affectionate  kinsman 
and  assured  friend, 

Fr.  VcRULUf ,  Canc« 
York  HoQM,  October  90, 1090. 


TO  THE  MARQUIS  OF  BUCKINGHAM. 

Mt  vert  gooo  Lord, 

I  send  his  majesty  a  form  of  a  proclamation* 
for  the  Parliament,  which  I  thought  fit  to  offer 

*  Drmufkt^fa  ProdmuHonf&r  c  PmrUMtent  i— 
As  in  OOT  princely  Jndfrnent,  we  hold  nothing  more  wortliy 
of  a  ChrittiBn  monarch  than  the  eonterratlon  of  peace  at 
home  and  inroad ;  whereby  einiflon  of  Chrietlan  blood  aad 
other  calamltietof  war  are  avoided ;  trade  is  ke|M  open ;  law* 
aid  Joftlce  reuin  their  dae  Tigoar  and  play ;  aru  and  adeaeea 
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lini  to  Iu0  iiift|e«ty*8  p«niMd  before  I  aoqvainted 
Ifaeooonsel. 

For  that  part  whieh  oonoemeth  the  foreign 
his  majesty  will  graciously  consider 


s  •a^fedisrtleniNvdeaed  irlChuxeimndtallMMyaBd 
I  otker  bttaefits  redoand  to  Ui^  lUta  of  a  commonweml : 
so  in  oar  practice,  we  svppoee  there  bath  been  seldom  any 
Usg  Unt  hath  ghren  more  exivete  tettimoniea  and  real 
fjuiian  of  thii  deaire  to  have  peace  cooeerTod  than  wt  have 
done  in  the  whole  coane  of  our  cefiment. 

For  Beitbtr  have  we,  for  that  wliich  conceme  oarselvet, 
been  ready  to  apprehend  or  embiace  any  oceasionB  or  oppor- 
flri—  of  nakinf  war  npon  oar  neigfaboara;  neither  Imto 
we  cwnilted,  for  tlwt  which  may  concern  the  states  abroad, 
any  food  ofice  or  royal  endeavour,  for  tlie  quenching  of  the 
aparics  of  tronMes  and  diaeorda  in  foreign  parts.  Wherein, 
aa  we  have  been  always  ready  and  wiUipg,  so  we  wish  tliat 
we  had  been  always  as  happy  and  preyaUiog  in  our  advices 
and  eoomels  that  tended  to  tliat  end. 

And  Tet  do  we  not  forget  that  €k>d  iMth  pat  into  oar  hands 
a  8M|ilia  over  popolooa  and  warlike  nations,  wliich  might 
have  moved  oa  to  second  the  affection  and  disposition  of  our 
people,  and  to  have  wrought  upon  it,  for  our  own  ambition, 
If  w«  had  been  so  minded.  But  it  bath  suOoed  unto  us  to 
nook  a  true  and  not  swelling  greatness  in  the  plantations  and 
iOBprovemeats  of  such  part  of  our  dominions  as  have  in 
Avmer  times  been  more  desolate  and  uncivil,  and  in  the 
maiaCafning  of  afl  oar  loving  subjects  in  general,  in  tranqoii- 
lilj  and  asenriiy,  and  the  other  eondjtions  of  good  govem- 
■enl  and  happy  times.  But  amongst  other  demonstrations 
^aar  constant  purpose  and  provident  care  to  maintain  peace, 
tkere  waa  never  oveh  a  trial,  nor  so  apparent  to  tiM  woHd  (as 
in  a  ttmatre)  aa  oar  peraiating  in  the  same  resolution,  since 
the  time  ihat  our  dear  son-in-law  was  elected  and  accepted 
Kteg  of  Bohemia ;  by  how  much  tlie  motives  tending  to  sliake 
nad  aaaafl  ear  said  resolation  were  the  more  inreible.  For 
anlihar  dU  the  glory  of  having  our  dearest  daagliter  and  son- 
talaar  to  wear  a  crown,  nor  tiie  extreme  alacrity  of  our 
people  devoted  to  that  cause,  nor  the  represenUtions,  which 
might  be  set  b^bveas  of  dangets,  (if  we  should  aaffer  aparty 
te  r>ih<in<wii,  held  eonunoaly  adverse  and  iU  affocted  to 
•or  stale  aad  government,  to  gatlier  farther  repuUtion  and 
atreagtb,)  transport  us  to  enter  into  an  atixtliary  war  in  prose^ 
ratisn  eCtbatqaanol;  bat,  eoatrariwise,findlnglhe  Justice  of 
Ifea  caane  aet  se  clear  aa  thai  we  could  be  presently  therein 
atlnfied,  aad  weighing  with  ourselves  likewise,  that  if  the 
kIngAom  of  Bohemia  liad  continued  in  the  house  of  Austria ; 
jet,  sMvecthdesB,  the  balance  of  (Christendom  had  stood  in 
»•  «tkar  aoft  than  it  had  done  for  many  yeara  before  withoot 
iacreaae  o€  party ;  and  chiefly  fearing  that  the  wars  in  those 
port*  of  Germany,  which  have  been  hitherto  the  bulwark  of 
(the  approaches  of  the  Turk,  might,  by 
dbaensjons,  aUare  and  let  in  the  coaunoa 
•aeany,  we  did  abstain  to  declare,  or  engage  ourselves  in  that 
war,  aad  were  contented  only  to  give  permimlon  to  tlie  am- 
taanadar  of  ear  son4B4aw,  to  draw  soma  volaatary  hetpa  of 
■mm  and  mensy  from  4Nir  anbjecu,  being  n  matter  that 
TiolaSed  no  tnaty,  and  could  not  be  denied  in  case  of  so  near 
a  eoiljaactioB. 

Boa,  while  we  ceoitalned  ooraelves  in  this  moderation,  we 
Mmd  tbe  aveni  of  war  hath  much  altered  the  case,  by  the  late 
iitraaioa  of  the  Psiathiate,  whereby  (howsoever  under  tbe 
pretence  of  a  diversion)  we  find  our  son,  in  flict,  expulsed  in 
part,  and  hi  danger  to  be  toUlly  dispossessed  of  his  ancient 
hifcurWnare  aad  patrioMny,  so  long  continued  in  that  noMe 
Uaa;  whereof  we  cannot  but  highly  resent,  if  it  should  be 
alienated  and  ravished  fW>m  him  in  our  times,  and  to  the  pre- 
Jadice  of  oar  grandchildren  and  line  royal.  Neither  can  we 
think  it  safe  for  us,  in  reason  of  state,  that  the  county  Pala- 
tine,  carrying  oriih  itself  an  electorate,  and  liaving  been  so 
lonir  in  the  hands  of  princes  of  our  religion,  and  no  way  de- 
peodinff  ui*on  the  house  of  Austria,  should  now  become  at  the 
dii  -iming  of  that  house;  being  a  matter,  that  indeed  might 
alter  iIm*  hulance  of  Christendom  importantly,  to  the  weaken- 
if  <  !»r  «ur  siDte,  and  tbe  estate  of  our  best  friends  and  con- 

U  herefurH,  finding  a  concurrence  of  reasons  and  respects 

of  ri^ti  loM,  natnrp,  tionnur,  nnd  estate,  all  of  them  inducing 

•o«  in  no  wirff  in  endure  so  great  an  alteration,  we  are  resolved 
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how  easy  it  is  for  me  to  mistake,  or  not  to  attain, 
which  his  majesty  in  his  wisdom  will  pardon, 
correct,  and  direct. 
For  that  part  touching  the  elections,  I  haye 

to  employ  the  uttermost  of  our  forces  and  means  to  recover 
and  resettle  the  said  Palatinate  to  our  son  and  our  descendants, 
purposing,  nevertheless,  according  to  our  former  inclination 
so  well  grounded,  not  altogether  to  intermit  (if  the  occasions 
give  US  leave)  the  treaties  of  peace  and  accord,  which  we 
liave  already  begun,  and  whereof  tbe  coming  on  of  the  winter, 
and  the  counterpoise  of  the  actions  of  war,liiiherto  may  give 
us  as  yet  some  appearance  of  hope. 

Bat,  forasmuch  as  it  were  great  improvidence  to  depend 
upon  the  success  of  such  treaties,  and  therefore  good  policy 
requires  tlmt  we  should  be  prepared  for  a  war,  which  we 
intend  for  the  recovery  and  assuring  of  the  said  Palatinate, 
with  the  dependencies,  (a  design  of  no  small  charge  and  diffi- 
culty, the  strength  and  conjunctures  of  the  adverse  party  con- 
sidered,) we  have  thought  good  to  take  into  our  princely  and 
serious  consideration  (and  that  with  speed)  all  things  that 
may  have  relation  to  such  a  deslgnment;  amongst  which  we 
hold  nothing  more  necessary  than  to  confer  and  advise  with 
the  common  council  of  our  kingdom,  upon  tliis  so  important  a 
subject. 

For  althongh  the  making  of  war  or  peace  be  a  secret  of 
empire,  and  a  tiling  properly  belonging  to  our  high  preroga- 
tive  royal  and  imperial  power ;  yet,  nevertlieless,  in  causes  of 
that  nature,  which  we  shall  think  ilt  not  to  reserve,  but  to 
conummicnte,  we  shall  ever  think  otirselves  much  assisted 
and  strengthened  by  tlie  faithAiI  advice  and  general  assent 
of  our  loving  subjects. 

Moreover,  no  man  is  so  ignorant  as  to  expect  that  we 
should  be  any  ways  able  (moneys  being  the  sinews  of  war) 
to  enter  into  tbe  list  against  so  great  potentates,  without 
some  large  and  bountiful  help  of  treasure  from  our  people,  aa 
well  towards  the  mitetenance  of  the  orar  as  towards  the 
relief  of  onr  crowa  and  estate.  And  this  the  rather,  for  that 
we  have  now,by  the  space  of  Aill  ten  years  (a  thing  unheard 
of  la  late  times)  subsisted  by  our  own  means,  without  betaig 
chargeable  to  our  peeple,  otherwise  than  by  some  voluntary 
glAs  of  some  partkulara;  which,  though  in  total  amounting 
to  no  great  matter,  we  thankfully  acknowledge  at  their 
hands :  but  as,  while  the  afihirs  abnmd  were  tai  greater  calm, 
ore  did  content  ooraelves  to  recover  our  wants  by  provident 
retrenchment  of  charge,  and  honourable  improvement  of  our 
own,  thinking  to  wear  them  out  without  troubling  our  peoirie ; 
so.  In  such  a  state  of  Christendom,  as  seemeth  now  to  hang 
over  oar  heads,  we  duiat  no  longer  rely  upon  those  slow 
remedies,  but  thought  necessary  (according  to  the  ancient 
course  of  our  progenitors)  to  resort  to  the  good  affeaions  and 
aUs  of  our  loving  subjects. 

Upon  these  considerations,  and  for  that  also  in  respect  of 
so  long  intermission  of  a  Parliament,  the  times  may  have 
introduced  some  things  fit  to  l>e  reformed,  either  by  new 
laws,  or  by  the  moderate  desires  of  our  loving  subjects,  duti- 
fWly  Intimated  unto  us,  (wherehi  we  shall  ever  be  no  lem 
ready  to  give  them  all  gracious  satisihction  than  their  own 
hearta  can  desire,)  we  have  resolved,  by  the  advice  of  our 
privy  council,  to  hold  a  Parliament  at  our  city  of  Westada- 
ster. 

And  because,  as  well  this  great  cause,  (there  to  be  handled 
amongst  the  rest,  and  to  be  weighed  by  the  beam  of  the  king^ 
dom,)  as  also  the  true  and  ancient  insthution  of  Parliament, 
do  require  the  Lower  House  (at  this  time  if  ever)  to  be  com- 
pounded of  the  gravest,  ablest,  and  worthiest  members  tbmt 
n^y  be  found :  we  do  hereby,  out  of  the  care  6f  the  common 
good,  wherein  themselves  are  participant,  (without  all  preju- 
dice to  the  freedom  of  elections,)  admonish  all  our  loving 
subjects  (that  have  votes  in  the  elections  of  knights  and 
burgesses)  of  these  fow  points  following. 

First,  That  they  cast  their  eyes  upon  the  worthiest  men  of 
an  sorts,  knighu  and  gentlemen,  that  are  lights  and  guides  In 
their  countries,  experienced  Parliament  men,  wise  and  dis- 
creet statesmen,  that  have  been  practised  in  public  aflhira, 
whether  at  home  or  abroad;  grave  and  eminent  lawyers, 
substantial  citiaens  and  burgesses,  and  generally  such  as  are 
interested  and  have  portion  in  the  estate. 

Secondly,  That  they  make  choice  of  such  as  arc  waM 
affected  in  religion,  without  declining  either  on  the  one  hand 
b9 
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eommimicated  it  with  my  colleagues*  Sir  Edward 
Coke,  the  two  chief  justices,  and  Serjeant  Grew, 
who  approve  it  well ;  and  we  are  all  of  opinion, 
that  it  is  not  good  to  have  it  more  peremptory, 
more  particular,  nor  more  sharp. 

We  are  thinking  of  some  commonwealth  laws, 
amongst  which  I  would  have  one  special  for  the 
maintenance  of  the  navy,  as  well  to  give  occasion 
to  publish  (to  his  majesty's  honour)  what  hath 
been  already  done;  as,  to  speak  plainly,  to  do 
your  lordship's  honour  in  the  second  place ;  and, 
besides,  it  is  agreeable  to  the  times.  God  eyer 
prosper  you. 

Your  lordship's  obliged  friend  and  faithful 
senrant, 

Fr.  Ybrulam,  Cane. 
October  18,  lOO. 


TO  THE  MARQinS  OF  BUOUNCIHAM. 

Mt  tert  good  Lord, 

Your  lordship  will  pardon  me,  if,  partly  in  the 
freedom  of  adversity,  and  partly  of  former  friend- 
ship, (the  sparks  whereof  cannot  but  continue,) 
I  open  myself  to  your  lordship  and  desire  also 
your  lordship  to  open  yourself  to  me.  The  two 
last  acts  which  you  did  for  me,  in  procuring  the 
releasement  of  my  fine,  and  my  quiettu  «t/,  I  ac- 
knowledge were  effects,  real  and  material,  of 
your  love  and  favour,  which,  as  to  my  knowledge, 
it  never  failed  me  in  my  prosperi^;  so,  in  these 
two  things  it  seems  not  to  have  turned  with  the 
wheel.  But  the  extent  of  these  two  favours  is 
not  much  more  than  to  keep  me  from  persecution ; 
for  any  thing  further  which  might  tend  to  my 
comfort  and  assistance,  as  I  cannot  say  to  myself 
that  your  lordship  hath  forsaken  me,  so  I  see  not 
the  effects  of  your  undeserved,  yea,  undesired 
professions  and  promises,  which,  being  made  to 
a  person  in  affliction,  hath  the  nature  after  a  sort 
of  vows.  But  that  which  most  of  all  makes  me 
doubt  of  a  change,  or  cooling  in  your  lordship's 
affection  towards  me,  is,  that  being  twice  now  at 
London,  your  lordship  did  not  vouchsafe  to  see 
me,  though  by  messages  you  gave  me  hope  there- 
to bliiidnem  and  fupentltlon,  or  oo  the  other  hand  to  ichlsiii 
or  torbttlent  dkpoeitlon. 

Thirdly  and  lastly,  That  they  be  truly  aeiiaible,  not  to  die- 
value  or  disparaf  e  the  Houae  wHh  bankmpU  and  neceMftoos 
persona,  that  may  desire  long  Parliaments  only  for  protec- 
tion ;  lawyers  of  mean  aceoont  and  estimation ;  young  men 
that  are  not  ripe  for  grave  consultations ;  mean  dependents 
upon  great  persons,  that  may  be  thought  to  have  their  voices 
under  command,  and  such  like  obscure  and  inforior  persons : 
so  that,  to  conclude,  we  may  have  the  comfort  to  see  before 
us  the  very  foce  of  a  sufficient  and  well  composed  House,  such 
as  may  be  worthy  to  be  a  representative  of  the  third  estate 
uf  our  kingdom,  fit  to  nourish  a  loving  and  comfortable  meet* 
ing  between  us  and  our  people,  and  fit  to  be  a  noble  instrU' 
ment,  under  the  blessing  of  Almighty  God,  and  our  princely 
care  and  power,  and  with  the  loving  conjunction  of  ovr  pre- 
lates  and  peers,  for  the  settling  of  so  great  aflkirs,  as  are 
before  eipressed. 


of,  and  llie  latter  time  I  had  begged  it  of  youi> 
lordship. 

The  cause  of  change  may  either  be  in  myself 
or  your  lordship.  I  ought  first  to  examine  my- 
self,  which  I  have  done;  and  God  is  my  witness, 
I  find  all  well,  and  that  I  have  approved  myself 
to  your  lordship  a  true  friend,  both  in  the  watery 
trial  of  prosperity,  and  in  the  fiery  trial  of  ad-^ 
versity.  If  your  lordship  take  any  insatisfactioii 
touching  the  House,  I  humbly  pray  you,  think 
better  of  it;  for  that  motion  to  me  was  a  second 
sentence,  more  grievous  than  the  first,  as  things* 
then  stood  and  do  yet  stand :  for  it  sentenced  me 
to  have  lost,  both  in  mine  own  opinion,  and  much 
more  in  the  opinion  of  others,  that  which  was 
saved  to  me,  almost  only,  in  the  former  sentence, 
and  which  was  more  dear  to  me  than  all  ^lat 
which  was  taken  from  me,  which  is  your  lord- 
ship's love  and  fhvour:  for  had  it  not  been  for 
that  bitter  oireumstance,  your  lordship  knows  tfaat^ 
you  might  have  commanded  my  life  and  all  that 
is  mine.  But  surely  it  could  not  be  that,  nor  any 
thing  in  me,  which  wrought  the  change.  It  is 
likely,  on  the  other  part,  that  though  your  lord- 
ship, in  your  nature,  I  know  to  be  generous  and 
constant,  yet  I  being  now  become  out  of  sight,  and 
out  of  use,  your  lordship  having  a  flood  of  neir 
friends,  and  your  ears  possessed  periiaps  by  such 
as  would  not  leave  room  for  an  old,  your  lordship 
may,  even  by  course  of  the  world  and  the  ovn- 
bearing  of  others,  be  turned  from  me,  and  it  were 
almost  a  miracle  if  it  should  be  otherwise.  Bat 
yet,  because  your  lordship  may  still  have  so 
heroical  a  spirit  as  to  stand  out  tdl  Ihese  violent 
assaults,  which  might  have  alienated  you  from 
your  friend,  my  humble  suit  to  your  lordship  is, 
that  remembering  your  former  Mendship,  which 
began  with  your  beginning,  and  since  that  time 
hath  never  failed  on  my  part,  your  lordship  would 
deal  clearly  with  me,  and  let  me  know  whether 
I  continue  in  your  favour  or  no ;  and  whether  in 
those  poor  requests,  which  I  may  yet  make  to  his 
majesty,  (whose  true  servant  I  ever  was  and  am,) 
for  the  tempering  of  my  misery,  I  may  presume 
to  use  your  lordship's  favour  and  help,  as  I  have 
done ;  for  otherwise  it  were  a  kind  of  stnpidness 
in  me,  and  a  great  trouble  also  to  your  lordship, 
for  me  not  to  discern  the  change,  for  your  lord- 
ship to  have  an  importuner,  instead  of  a  friend 
and  a  suitor.  Though,  howsoever,  if  your  lord- 
ship should  never  think  of  me  more,  yet  In  Te«- 
spect  of  your  former  favours,  which  cannot  alto- 
gether be  made  void,  I  must  remain,  &c. 


^      TO  THS  MARQUIS  OF  BUCEINGHAIL 

My  vkrt  good  Lord, 

Though  I  returned  an  answer  to  your  lordship** 
last  honourable  and  kind  letter,  by  the  same  way . 
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by  wkich  I  leeeiTed  it,  yet  I  hmnbly  pray  yoar 
lordship  to  giTe  me  leaye  to  add^ese  few  lines. 
My  lord,  as  God  above  is  my  witness,  that  I  ever 
have  loved  and  honoured  your  lordship  as  much, 
I  ^nk,  as  any  son  of  Adam  can  love  or  honour 
any  things  that  is  a  subject;  and  do  still  continue 
in  as  hearty  and  strong  wishes  of  felicity  to  be 
heaped  and  fixed  upon  you  as  ever :  and  so  yet  I 
protest,  that  at  this  time,  as  low  as  I  am,  I  had 
la^er  sojourn  the  rest  of  my  life  in  a  college  in 
Cambridge,  than  recorer  a  good  fortune  by  any 
other  than  yourself.  But  now,  to  recover  your- 
self to  me,  fif  I  have  you  not  already,)  or  to  ease 
your  lordship  in  any  business  of  mine,  wherein 
your  lordship  would  not  so  fully  appear,  or  to  be 
made  partaker  of  your  favours  in  the  way  that 
you  like  best,  I  would  use  any  man  who  were 
your  lord^p's  friend.  Secondly,  if  in  any  thing 
of  my  former  letters  I  have  given  your  lordship 
my  distaste,  either  by  the  style  of  them  or  any 
parttcalar  pmnoge  in  them,  I  humbly  pray  your 
Icfdship's  benign  coBStcuction  and  pardon.  I 
confess  it  is  my  fiiult,  though  yet  it  be  some  hap- 
piness to  me  withal,  that  I  many  times  forget  my 
adversity:  but  I  shall  never  forget  to  be,  &c. 


TO  THE  EARL  OF  ARUNDEL  ANP  SURREY. 
Mv  VEST  oooD  Loan, 

I  was  likely  to  have  had  the  fortune  of  Cajus 
Plinius  the  elder,  who  lost  his  life  by  trying  an 
experiment  about  the  burning  of  the  Mountain 
Vesuvius.  For  I  was  also  desirous  to  try  an  ex* 
periment  or  two,  touching  the  conservation  and 
induration  of  bodies.  As  for  the  experiment 
itself,  it  succeeded  excellently  well ;  but  in  the 
journey  (between  London  and  Highgate,)  I  was 
taken  with  such  a  fit  of  casting,  as  I  knew  not 
whether  it  were  the  stone,  or  some  surfeit,  or 
cold,  or  indeed  a  touch  of  them  all  three.  But 
when  I  came  to  your  lordship's  house,  I  was  not 
able  to  go  back,  and  therefore  was  forced  to  take 
up  my  lodging  here,  where  your  housekeeper  is 
very  careful  and  diligent  about  me,  which  I  assure 
myself  your  lordship  will  not  only  pardon  towards 
him,  but  think  the  better  of  him  for  it.  For  in- 
deed your  lordship's  house  was  happy  to  me; 
and  I  kiss  your  noble  hands  for  the  welcome 
which  I  am  sure  you  give  me  to  it,  &c. 

I  know  how  unfit  it  is  for  me  to  write  to  your 
lordship  with  any  other  hand  than  my  own ;  but, 
by  my  troth,  my  fingers  are  so  disjointed  with 
this  fit  of  sickness,  that  I  cannot  steadily  hold  apen* 
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MR.  FRANC18  BACON  TO  8m  JOHN  PUCKERING, 
LORD  KEEPER  (ff  THE  GREAT  SEAL.* 

Hv  LoBD, — ^It  is  a  great  grief  unto  me,  joined 
with  marvel,  that  her  majesty  should  retain  a 
hard  conceit  of  my  speeches  in  parliament*!  It 
might  please  her  sacred  majesty  to  think  what 
my  end  should  be  in  those  speeches,  if  it  were 
not  duty,  and  duty  alone.  I  am  not  so  simple 
but  I  know  the  common  beaten  way  to  please. 
And  whereas  popularity  hath  been  objected,  I 
muse  what  care  I  should  take  to  please  many, 
that  take  a  course  of  life  to  deal  with  few.  On 
the  other  side,  her  majesty's  grace  and  particular 
&voDr  towards  me  hath  been  such,  as  I  esteem 
no  worldly  thing  above  the  comfort  to  enjoy  it, 
except  it  be  the  conscience  to  deserve  it.  But, 
if  the  not  seconding  of  some  particular  person's 
opinion  shall  be  presumption,  and  to  differ  upon 

*  Bari.  HS8.  vol.  S80,  No.  199,  fol.  S3S. 

f  On  Wodirawlay,  the  7tb  of  March,  ldflS-3,  upon  the  three 
nhiidlee  demanded  of  the  Houe  of  Coromone ;  to  which  he 
•Meiued,  hot  not  to  the  payment  of  them  under  liz  years, 
urstng  the  necesottiet  of  the  people,  the  danger  of  raising 
pvUic  discontentment,  and  the  setting  of  an  evil  precedent 
Mainst  thenweives  and  their  posterity.  See  Sir  Simmons 
I>'Ewes*s  Jonrnals,  p.  403.  He  sat  In  that  parliament,  which 
net  November  10, 1593,  and  was  dissolved  10  April,  1508,  as 
«ae  of  ibe  knifhta  of  the  thlre  for  MiddteiM. 


the  manner  shall  be  to  impeach  the  end,  it  shall 
teach  my  devotion  not  to  exceed  wishes,  and 
those  in  silence.  Yet,  notwithstanding,  (to 
speak  vainly  as  in  grief,)  it  may  be  her  majesty 
hath  discouraged  as  good  a  heart  as  ever  looked 
toward  her  service,  and  as  void  of  self-love.  And 
so,  in  more  grief  than  I  can  well  express,  and 
much  more  than  I  can  well  dissemble,  I  leave 
your  lordship,  being  as  ever, 

Your  lordship's  entirely  devoted,  &c 


TO  SIR  THOMAS  EGERTON,  LORD  KEEPER  QT 
THE  GREAT  SEAL.* 

It  mat  please  your  Lordship, 

I  am  to  make  humble  complaint  to  your  lord* 
ship  of  some  hard  dealing  offered  me  by  one 
Sympson,  a  goldsmith,  a  man  noted  much,  as  I 
have  heard,  for  extremities  and  stoutness  upon 
his  purse;  but  yet  I  could  scarcely  have  ima- 
gined he  would  have  dealt  either  so  dishonestly 

♦  From  the  original  In  the  Hatfield  Collection  of  BUtm 
Papers,  communicated  to  me  by  the  Rev.  William  Murdto. 
H.  D.,  and  hitended  by  him  for  the  public  in  a  third  volume  <^ 
the  cellectlon  of  those  papers.  If  his  death  hod  not  preveal#d 
hlffl  fh>m  eiecutlng  his  design. 
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towards  myself,  or  so  contemptaoasly  towards 
h^r  majesty's  serrice.  For  this  Lombard  (pardon 
me,  I  most  humbly  pray  your  lordship,  if,  being 
admonished  by  the  street  he  dwells  in,  I  give 
him  that  name)  having  me  in  bond  for  three  hun- 
dred pounds  principal,  and  I  haying  the  last  term 
confessed  the  action,  and  by  his  full  and  direct 
consent,  respited  the  satisfaction  till  the  begin- 
ning of  this  term  to  come,  without  oyer  giying  me 
warning,  either  by  letter  or  message,  served  an 
execution  upon  me,  having  trained  me  at  such 
time  as  I  came  from  the  Tower,  where  Mr.  Waad 
can  witness,  we  attended  a  service  of  no  mean 
importance;*  neither  would  he  so  much  as  vouch- 
safe to  come  and  speak  with  me  to  take  any  order 
in  it,  though  I  sent  for  him  divers  times,  and  his 
house  was  just  by ;  handling  it  as  upon  a  despite, 
being  a  man  I  never  provoked  with  a  cross  word, 
no,  nor  with  many  delays.  He  would  have 
urgred  it  to  have  had  me  in  prison ;  which  he  had 
done,  had  not  Sheriff  More,  to  whom  I  sent, 
gently  recommended  me  to  a  handsome  house  in 
Coleman  street,  where  I  am.  Now,  because  he 
Will  not  treat  with  me,  I  am  enforced  humbly  to 
desire  your  lordship  to  send  for  him  according  to 
your  place,  to  bring  him  to  some  reason ;  and  this 
forthwith,  because  I  continue  here  to  my  farther 
discredit  and  inconvenience,  and  the  trouble  of 
the  gentleman  with  whom  I  am.  I  have  a  hun- 
dred pounds  lying  by  me,  which  he  may  have, 
and  the  rest  upon  some  reasonable  time  and  secu- 
rity, or,  if  need  be,  the  whole ;  but  with  my  more 
trouble.  As  for  the  contempt  he  hath  offered,  in 
regard  her  majesty's  service  to  my  understanding, 
earrieth  a  privilege  eundo  et  redeundo  in  meaner 

*  It  !•  not  eMy  to  determine  what  this  ■errke  wag ;  but  it 
iaoma  to  relate  to  the  examination  of  aome  priaoner ;  perhaps 
kdward  Squire,  execnted  in  November,  1598,  for  poiaoninf 
ttub  queen'a  aaddle ;  or  Valentine  Thomaa,  who  accaaed  the 
Kktg  of  Soota  of  practkea  againat  Qaeen  Elizabeth  iHiHori- 
iml  Fiawy  p.  178;]  or  one  Stanley,  concerning  wliom  I  ahall 
inaert  here  paaaag ea  fh>m  two  MS.  lettera  of  John  Chamber- 
lain,  Baq.,  to  Ma  fk-iend,  Dudley  Oarleton,  Eaq.  (  afterwarda 
Mibaaaador  to  Venice,  tlie  United  Provincea,  and  France ; 
theae  lettera  being  part  of  a  very  large  collection,  from  IM6 
to  1095,  which  I  tranacribed  from  the  originala.  ^One  SUn- 
ley,**  aaya  Mr.  Chamberlain,  in  hia  letter  dated  at  London, 
Sd  of  October,  1006,  **that  came  in  alxteen  daya  over  land 
with  lettera  oat  of  Spain,  ii  lately  committed  to  the  Tower. 
He  waa  very  eameat  to  have  private  conference  with  her 
mi^eaty,  pretending  matter  of  great  importance,  which  he 
ironld  by  no  meana  utter  to  anybody  elae."  In  «nothar 
letter,  datad  90th  of  November,  1506,  Mr.  Chamberlain  ob- 
aervea,  that  on  *<  the  day  that  they  looked  for  Btanley'a 
arraignment,  he  came  not  himaelf,  but  aent  hIa  forerunner, 
Otoe  Squire,  that  bad  been  an  under  purveyor  of  the  atable, 
wlM  being  in  Spain  waa  dealt  withal  by  one  Walpole,  a 
Jeauit,  to  poiaon  the  queen  and  the  Earl  of  Eaaex ;  and  ac- 
eordingly  came  prepared  into  England,  and  went  with  the 
aarl  in  hia  own  alUp  the  laat  Journey,  and  poiaoned  the  anna 
or  handlea  of  the  chair  he  uaed  to  ait  in,  with  a  confection  he 
had  received  of  the  Jeauit;  aa  likewise  he  had  done  the 
pUBunel  of  the  queen*8  aaddle,  not  paat  five  days  before  hia 
going  to  aea.  But,  becauae  nothing  succeeded  of  it,  the  priest 
Chinking  he  had  ettlier  changed  his  purpose,  or  betrayed  it, 
gave  Stanley  inatractlona  to  accuse  him ;  thereby  to  get  him 
BDore  credit,  and  to  be  revenged  of  Squire  for  breaking  pro- 
■rise.  The  feHow  eonfbaaed  the  wliole  practice,  and,  aa  it 
•aemed,  died  very  penitent" 


causes,  much  more  in  matters  of  this  natnie, 
especially  in  persons  known  to  be  qualified  with 
that  place  and  employment,  which,  though  un- 
worthy, I  am  vouchsafed,  I  enforce  nothing, 
thinking  I  have  done  my  part  when  I  have  made 
it  known,  and  so  leave  it  to  your  lordshlp^s 
honourable  consideration.  And,  so  with  signifi« 
cation  of  my  humble  duty,  &c. 


TO  SIR  ROBERT  CECIL,  SECRETARY  OF  STATE.* 

It  may  please  your  Honour, 

I  humbly  pray  you  to  understand  how  badly  I 
have  been  used  by  the  enclosed,  being  a  cq>y  of 
a  letter  of  complaint  thereof,  which  I  have  written 
to  the  lord  keeper.  How  sensitiye  you  are  of 
wrongs  offered  to  your  blood  in  my  particular  I 
have  had  not  long  since  experience.  But,  herein 
I  think  your  honour  will  be  doubly  smsitive,  ia 
tenderness  also  of  the  indignity  to  her  majesty's 
service ;  for  as  for  me,  Mr.  Sympson  might  have 
had  me  every  day  in  London;  and,  ^erefore*  to 
belay  me  while  he  knew  I  came  from  the  Tower 
about  her  majesty's  special  service,  was  to  my 
understanding  very  bold.  And  two  days  before 
he  brags  he  forbore  me,  because  I  dined  with 
Sheriff  More :  so  as  with  Mr.  Sympson,  exami- 
nations at  the  Tower  are  not  so  great  a  privilege, 
tundo  et  redeundo^  as  Sheriff  More's  dinner.  Bat 
this  complaint  I  make  in  duty;  and  to  that  end 
have  also  informed  my  Lord  of  Essex  thereof; 
for,  otherwise  his  punishment  will  do  me  no 
good. 

So,  with  signification  of  my  humble  duty,  I 
commend  your  honour  to  the  divine  preserrstion. 

At  your  honourable  command  particularly, 

Fr.  Baoov. 

Prom  Coleman  atreet,  ttila 
S4th  of  SepCMiaber,  IMS. 


TO  IfE.  SECRETARY  CECIL.* 

It  may  please  your  Honour, 

Because  we  live  in  an  age,  where  every  man^s 
imperfections  are  but  another's  fi^le;  and  that 
there  fell  out  an  accident  in  the  Exchequer,  which 
I  know  not  how,  nor  how  soon  may  be  traduced, 
though  I  dare  trust  rumour  in  it,  except  it  be 
malicious,  or  extreme  partial ;  I  am  bold  now  to 
possess  your  honour,  as  one  that  ever  I  foand 
careful  of  my  advancement,  and  yet  more  jealous 
of  my  wrongs,  with  the  truth  of  that  which  pass- 
ed; deferring  my  farther  request,  until  I  may 
attend  your  honour :  and  so,  I  continue 
Your  honour's  very  humble  and 

particularly  bounden, 

Fr.  Baooit* 

Oray'a  Inn,  tbia 
Mth  of  April,  1001. 

*  From  tke  Hatfield  CoUectkm. 
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TO  BOBBRT,  LORD  OBCIL.* 
It  mat  PLBA8C  YOUR  GOOD  L0KD8HIP, 

Tbey  say  late  thanks  are  ever  beat :  but  the 
'jaaaon  was,  I  thought  to  haye  seen  yoar  lordship 
ere  this;  howsoerer,  I  shall  neyer  forget  this 
yoar  last  fayonr  amongst  others ;  and  it  grieyeth 
me  not  a  little,  that  I  find  myself  of  no  use  to 
811^  an  honooiable  and  kind  friend. 

For  that  matter,  I  think  I  shall  desire  your 
assistanee  for  the  ponishment  of  the  oontempt ; 
not  that  I  wonld  use  tiie  privilege  in  future  time, 
but  because  I  would  not  haye  the  dignity  of  the 
king's  serrioe  prejudiced  in  my  instance.  But, 
berdn  I  will  be  ruled  by  your  lordship. 

It  is  fit  likewiee,  though  much  against  my  mind, 
that  I  let  your  lordship  know,  that  I  shall  not  be 
able  to  pay  the  money  within  the  time  by  your 
lordship  undertaken,  which  was  a  fortnight. 
Nay,  money  I  find  so  hard  to  come  by  at  this 
time,  as  1  tiiought  to  haye  become  an  humble 
auitor  to  your  honour  to  haye  sustained  me  with 
your  eiedit  for  the  present  from  urgent  debts, 
with  taldiig  up  three  hundred  pounds  till  I  can 
put  away  some  land.  But,  I  am  so  forward  with 
tome  sales,  as  Una  request  I  hope  I  may  forbear. 

For  my  estate,  (because  your  honour  hath  care 
of  it,)  it  is  thus :  I  shall  be  able  with  selling  the 
skirts  of  my  Hying  in  Hertfordshiref  to  preserye 
the  body,  and  to  leaye  myself,  being  clearly  out 
of  debt,  and  haying  some  money  in  my  pocket, 
tiiree  hundred  pounds  land  per  annum,  with  a  fair 
house,  and  the  ground  well  timbered.  This  is 
now  my  kbour. 

For  my  purpose  or  coarse,  I  desire  to  meddle 
as  little  as  I  can  in  the  king's  causes,  his  majesty 
now  abounding  in  council;  and  to  follow  my 
priyate  thrift  and  practice,  and  to  marry  with  some 
conyenient  adyancement.  For,  as  for  any  ambi- 
tion, I  do  assure  your  honour,  mine  is  quenched. 
In  the  qaeen's  my  excellent  mistress's  time,  the 
qtumtm  was  small ;  her  seryice  was  a  kind  of 
freehold,  and  it  was  a  more  solemn  time.  All 
thoee  points  agreed  with  my  nature  and  judgment. 
My  ambition  now  I  shall  only  put  upon  my  pen, 
whereby  I  shall  be  able  to  maintain  memory  and 
merit  of  the  times  succeeding. 

Lastly,  for  this  divulged  and  almost  prostitated 
title  of  knighthood,  I  could,  without  charge,  by 
yoor  honour's  mean,  be  content  to  have  it,  both 
because  of  this  late  disgrace,  and  because  I  have 
three  new  knights  in  my  mess  in  Gray's  Inn  com- 
mons ;  and  because  I  have  found  out  an  alderman's 
daug^ter,^:  a  handsome  maiden  to  my  liking.  So 
as,  if  your  honour  will  find  the  time,  I  will  come 
to  the  court  from  Gorhambury,  upon  any  warning. 


*  Ftam  tile  BatAeld  CoHectlon. 

f  Gofftambury. 

t  Probably  tbe  lady  whom  be  afterwthta  married,  Alice, 
mm  of  tbe  daagbten  aad  co-beir>  of  Benedict  Barnbam,  Esq., 
alderman  of  London.  She  sarTlTed  ber  husband  above 
twtnty  yean.    I4ft  ^Lurd  Baeon  »y  Dr.  WUUam  RoMley. 


How  my  sales  go  forward,  your  lord^ip  shall, 
in  a  few  days,  hear ;  meanwhile,  if  you  will  not 
be  pleased  to  take  farther  day  with  this  lewd  fel* 
low,  I  hope  your  lordship  will  not  suffer  him  to 
take  any  part  of  the  penalty,  but  principal,  inte- 
rest, and  costs. 

So,  I  remain  your  lordship's 

most  bounden, 

Fb.  Baoon.       *- 
Sd  July,  IMS. 


TO  ROBERT,  LORD  CECIL. 

It  mat  flbasb  tour  good  Lorusbip, 

In  answer  of  your  last  letter,  your  money  shall 
be  ready  before  your  day,  principal,  interest,  and 
costs  of  suit.  So  the  sheriff  promised  when  I 
released  errors ;  and  a  Jew  takes  no  more.  The 
rest  cannot  be  forgotten ;  for  I  cannot  forget  youi 
lordship's  dum  mtmor  ipse  meit  and  if  there  haye 
been  aUquid  tUmu,  it  shall  be  amended.  And,  to 
be  plain  with  your  lordship,  that  will  quicken  me 
now  which  slackened  me  before.  Then  I  thought 
you  might  haye  had  more  use  of  me,  than  now,  I 
suppose,  you  are  like  to  haye.  Not  but  I  think 
the  impediment  will  be  rather  in  my  mind  than 
in  the  matter  or  times.  But,  to  do  you  senrice,  I 
will  come  out  of  my  religion  at  any  time. 

For  my  knighthood,*  I  wish  the  manner  mi^t 
be  such  as  might  grace  me,  since  the  matter  will 
not:  I  mean,  that  I  might  not  be  merely  greg^ 
nous  in  a  troop.  The  coronation  is  at  hand.  It 
may  please  your  lordship  to  let  me  hear  from  you 
speedily.    So  I  continue 

Your  lordship's  oyer  much  bounden, 
Fr.  Bacok. 
From  Gorhambury,  this  16th  of  July,  1603. 


THE    BfBOlNNINO  OF  A  LETTER  IMMEDLkTBLT 
AFTER  MY  LORD  TREA8UEBR*flt  DBCBASB4 

It  may  please  your  Majesty  : 

If  I  shall  seem,  in  these  few  lines,  to  write 
majora  quam  pro  foriuna,  it  may  please  your  map 
jesty  to  take  it  to  be  an  effect,  not  of  presumption, 
but  of  affection.  For,  of  the  one  I  was  neter 
noted ;  and  for  the  other,  I  could  neyer  show  it 
hitherto  to  &e  full,  being  as  a  hawk  tied  to  aor 
other's  fist,  that  might  sometimes  bait  and  proffer^ 
but  could  neyer  fly.  And,  therefore,  if,  as  it  was 
said  to  one  that  spoke  great  words,  JnUce,  verba 
iua  denderant  eiiritatem^%  so  your  majes^  say  to 
me,  «*  Bacon,  your  words  require  a  place  to  speak 
them ;"  I  must  answer,  that  place,  or  not  place,  is 
in  your  majesty  to  add  or  refrain :  and,  Uiough  I 
neyer  gprow  eager  but  to  *•*♦♦*,  yet  your  mar 
jesty 

•  He  was  knighted  at  WbitehaU,  July  28, 1603. 

t  Robert,  Eari  of  Salisbury,  who  died  t4tb  of  May,  1619. 

tThe  draught  of  thii  imperfect  letter  ie  written  obleiy  ia 
Oreek  charactera. 

H  These  words  of  Themistodes  at«  cited  likewise  by  Lord 
RaeoD  at  the  end  of  hto  book  D*  jtugmintis  Settnlianm, 
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TO  THE  KIKG,  IMMEDIATELY  AFTER  THE  LORD 
TREASURER'S  DEATH. 

ir  MAT  PLEASE  YOUR  EZOELLEMT  MaJESTT, 

I  cannot  but  endeavour  to  merit,  considering 
your  preventing  graces,  which  is  the  occasion  of 
these  few  lines. 

Your  majesty  hath  lost  a  great  subject  and  a 
great  servant.  But,  if  I  should  praise  him  in 
propriety,  I  should  say  that  he  was  a  fit  man  to 
keep  things  from  growing  worse ;  but  no  very  fit 
man  to  reduce  things  to  be  much  better.  For  he 
loved  to  have  the  eyes  of  all  Israel  a  little  too 
much  on  himself,  and  to  have  all  business  still 
under  the  hammer,  and,  like  clay  in  the  hands  of 
tfie  potter,  to  mould  it  as  he  thought  good ;  so  that 
be  was  more  in  operaiione  than  in  opere.  And, 
though  he  had  fine  passages  of  action,  yet  the 
real  conclusions  came  slowly  on.  So  that,  al- 
though your  majesty  hath  grave  counsellors  and 
worthy  persons  left,  yet  you  do,  as  it  were,  turn  a 
leaf  wherein,  if  your  majesty  shall  give  a  frame 
and  constitution  to  matters  before  you  place  the 
persons,  in  my  simple  opinion,  it  were  not  amiss. 
But  the  grreat  matter,  and  most  instant  for  the 
present,  is  the  consideration  of  a  Parliament,  for 
two  effects ;  the  one  for  the  supply  of  your  estate, 
the  other  for  the  better  knitting  of  the  hearts  of  your 
subjects  unto  your  majesty,  according  to  your  in- 
finite merit;  for  both  which.  Parliaments  have 
been,  and  are,  the  ancient  and  honourable  remedy. 

Now,  because  I  take  myself  to  have  a  little 
skill  in  that  region,  as  one  Uiat  ever  affected  that 
your  majesty  might,  in  all  your  causes,  not  only 
prevail,  but  prevail  with  satisfaction  of  the  inner 
nan;  and  though  no  man  can  say  but  I  was  a 
perfect  and  peremptory  royalist,  yet,  every  man 
makes  me  believe  that  I  was  never  one  hour  out 
•f  credit  with  the  Lower  House ;  my  desire  is,  to 
knew  whether  your  majesty  will  give  me  leave  to 
meditate  and  propound  unto  you  some  preparative 
remembrances,  touching  the  future  Parliament. 

Your  majesty  may  truly  perceive  that,  though 
I  cannot  challenge  to  myself  either  invention  or 
judgment,  or  elocution,  or  method,  or  any  of 
those  powers,  yet  my  offering  is  care  and  obser- 
vance :  and,  as  my  good  old  mistress  was  wont  to 
call  me  her  watch  candle,  because  it  pleased  her 
to  say  I  did  continually  bum,  (and  yet  she  suf- 
fered me  to  waste  almost  to  nothing,)  so  I  must 
much  more  owe  the  like  duty  to  your  majesty,  by 
whom  my  fortunes  have  been  settled  and  raised. 
And  so,  craving  pardon,  I  rest 
Your  majesty's  most  humble 

servant  devote,        F.  B. 
Jl  May,  1613. 


TO  THE  KING. 

It  may  please  your  excellent  Majesty, 

My  principal  end  being  to  do  your  majesty  ser- 
fice,  I  crave  leave  to  make,  at  this  time,  to  your 


majesty,  this  most  humble  oblation  of  myself;  I 
may  truly  say  with  the  psalm,  Multum  ineola 
ftUi  anima  mea ;  for  my  life  hath  been  conversant 
in  things,  wherein  I  take  little  pleasure.  Your 
majesty  may  have  heard  somewhat,  that  my  father 
was  an  honest  man ;  and  somewhat  yet,  I  may 
have  been  of  myself,  though  not  to  make  any  true 
judgment  by,  because  I  have  hitherto  had  only 
potestaUm  verbarum,  nor  that  neither.  I  was  three 
of  my  young  years  bred  with  an  ambassador  in 
France,  and  since  I  have  been  an  old  truant  in  the 
school-house  of  your  council  chamber,  though  on 
the  second  form,  yet  longer  than  any  that  now 
sitteth  hath  been  in  the  head  form.  If  your 
majesty  find  any  aptness  in  me,  or  if  you  find 
any  scarcity  in  others,  whereby  you  may  think  it 
fit  for  your  service  to  remove  me  to  business  of 
state,  sdthough  I  have  a  fair  way  before  me  for 
profit,  and,  by  your  majesty's  grace  and  favour, 
for  honour  and  advancement,  and  in  a  course  less 
exposed  to  the  blast  of  fortune,  yet,  now  that  he 
is  gone  qtiomvenU  viritUibtu  eertisnmum  exiiiunh 
I  will  be  ready  as  a  chessman,  to  be  wherever 
your  majesty's  royal  hand  shall  set  me.  Your 
majesty  will  bear  me  witness,  I  have  not  sud- 
denly opened  myself  thus  far.  I  have  looked  on 
upon  others.  I  see  the  exceptions;  I  see  the  dis- 
tractions ;  and  I  fear  Tacitus  will  be  a  prophet, 
tnagis  aUi  homines^  qtuan  aUi  mores,  I  know  mine 
own  heart;  and  I  know  not  whether  God,  that 
hath  touched  my  heart  with  the  affection,  may  not 
touch  your  royal  heart  to  discern  it.  Howsoever, 
I  shall  go  on  honestly  in  mine  ordinary  course, 
and  supply  the  rest  in  prayers  for  you,  remain- 
ing, &c. 


TO  THE  KINO.* 

*  •  *  Lastly,  I  will  make  two  prayers  unto 
your  majesty,  as  I  used  to  do  to  God  Almighty,* 
when  I  commend  to  him  his  own  glory  and 
cause;  so  I  will  pray  to  your  majesty  for 
yourself. 

The  one  is,  that  these  cogitations  of  want,  do 
not  any  ways  trouble  or  vex  your  mind.  I 
remember  Moses  saith  of  the  land  of  promise,  that 
it  was  not  like  the  land  of  Egypt,  that  was 
watered  with  a  river,  but  was  watered  with 
showers  from  heaven;  whereby  I  gather,  God 
preferreth,  sometimes  uncertainties  before  cer- 
tainties, because  they  teach  a  more  immediate 
dependence  upon  his  providence.  Sure  I  am, 
nil  novi  aceidit  vobit.  It  is  no  new  thing  for 
the  greatest  kings  to  be  in  debt :  and,  if  a  man 
shall  parvis  eomponere  magna,  I  have  seen  an 
Earl  of  Leicester,  a  Chancellor  Hatton,  an  Etfrl 
of  Essex,  and  an  Earl  of  Salisbury,  in  debt ;  and 

*  The  beginning  of  this  letter  is  wanting 
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l^i  WS8  it  BO  maniieT  of  diminatioii  to  their  power 
or  greatiiees. 

My  second  prayer  is,  that  your  majesty,  in 
lespeet  of  the  hasty  freeing  of  your  estate, 
woald  not  descend  to  any  means,  or  degree  of 
means,  which  carrieth  not  a  symmetry  with  your 
majesty  and  greatness.  He  is  gone  from  whom 
those  courses  did  wholly  flow.  So  have  your 
wants  and  necessities  in  particular,  as  it  were, 
-hanged  op  in  two  tablets  before  the  eyes  of  your 
Lords  and  Commons,  to  be  talked  of  for  four 
months  together ;  to  have  all  your  courses,  to 
help  yourself  in  revenue  or  profit,  put  into  printed 
books,  which  were  wont  to  be  held  arcana 
imperii  i  to  have  such  worms  of  aldermen,  to 
lend  for  ten  in  the  hundred  upon  good  assurance, 
and  with  such  *  *^,  as  if  it  should  save  the  bark 
of  your  fortune ;  to  contract  still  where  might  be 
had  the  readiest  payment,  and  not  the  best  bar- 
gain; to  stir  a  number  of  projects  for  your  profit, 
and  then  to  blast  them,  and  leave  your  majesty 
nothing  but  the  scandal  of  them ;  to  pretend  an 
even  carriage  between  your  majesty's  rights  and 
tbe  ease  of  the  people,  and  to  satisfy  neither. 
These  courses,  and  others  the  like,  I  hope,  are 
gone  with  the  deviser  of  them,  which  have  turned 
your  majesty  to  inestimable  prejudice.* 

I  hope  your  majesty  will  pardon  my  liberty  of 
writing.  I  know  these  things  are  majora  qttam 
frof&rtund.-  but  they  are  minora  quam  pro  studio 
d  voluniaU.  I  assure  myself,  your  majesty 
taketh  not  me  for  one  of  a  busy  nature ;  for  my 
state  being  free  from  all  difficulties,  and  I  having 
such  a  large  field  for  contemplations,  as  I  have 
partly,  and  shall  much  more  make  manifest  to 
your  majesty  and  the  world,  to  occupy  my 
thoughts,  noting  could  make  me  active  but  love 
and  affection.  So,  praying  my  God  to  bless  and 
favour  your  person  and  estate,  &c« 


TOTHBKINO. 

It  mat  ncABK  to0r  bxcbllsnt  Majbstt, 

I  have,  with  all  possible  diligence,  since  your 
majesty's  progress,  attended  the  service  commit- 

•  II  wfll  be  but  Justice  to  the  memoiy  of  t^e  Earl  of  Salis- 
haj,  to  remark,  that  this  diaadvantageoua  character  of  him, 
ky  Sir  Francis  Bacon,  seems  to  have  been  heightened  by 
the  pr^adices  of  the  latter  against  that  able  minister, 
groimied  upon  some  Bospidons,  that  tbe  ear!  had  not  senred 
him  with  so  much  seal  as  he  might  have  expected  fh>m  so 
■ear  a  relation,  either  in  Queen  Elizabeth's  reign,  or  of  that 
•f  her  sacces0or.  Nor  is  it  any  Just  imputatioik  on  bis  lord- 
iMp,  that  he  besan  to  decline  in  King  James  the  First's  good 
opinion,  when  bis  majesty's  ill  economy  occasioned  de- 
mands on  tbe  lord  treasurer,  which  all  his  skill,  in  the  bosi- 
■ess  of  the  finances,  could  not  answer,  but  which  drew 
tnm  htm  advices  and  remonstrances  still  extant,  whkh  that 
hinf  not  being  very  ready  to  profit  by,  conceived  spme  re- 
SMtnient  againrt  his  old  servant  and  even  retained  it  against 
hh 


ted  to  the  snbcommissioners,  touching  thA  repair 
and  improvement  of  your  majesty's  means :  and 
this  I  have  done,  not  only  in  meeting,  and  con- 
ference, and  debate  with  the  rest,  but  also  by  my 
several  and  private  meditation  and  inquiry:  so 
that,  besides  the  joint  account,  which  we  shall 
give  to  the  lords,  I  hope  I  shall  be  able  to  give 
your  majesty  somewhat  ex  pro  prio.  For  as  no 
man  loveth  better  eonsulere  in  commune  than  I 
do;  neither  am  I  of  those  fine  ones  that  use  to 
keep  back  any  thing,  wherein  they  think  they 
may  win  credit  apart,  and  so  make  the  consulta- 
tion almost  inutile.  So,  nevertheless,  in  cases 
where  matters  shall  fall  upon  the  by,  perhaps  of 
no  less  worth  than  that,  which  is  the  proper  sub- 
ject of  tbe  consultation ;  or  where  I  find  things 
passed  over  too  slightly,  or  in  cases  where  that, 
which  I  should  advise,  is  of  that  nature,  as  I 
hold  it  not  fit  to  be  communicated  to  all  those 
with  whom  I  am  joined ;  these  parts  of  business 
I  put  to  my  private  account;  not  because  I  would 
be  officious,  (though  I  profess  I  would  do  works 
of  supererogation  if  I  could,)  but  in  a  true  discre- 
tion and  caution.  And  your  majesty  had  some 
taste  in  those  notes  which  I  gave  you  for  the 
wards,  (which  it  pleased  you  to  say,  were  no 
tricks  nor  novelties,  but  true  passages  of  busi- 
ness,) that  mine  own  particular  remembrances 
and  observations  are  not  like  to  be  unprofitable. 
Concerning  which  notes  for  the  wards,  though  I 
might  say,  ite  voi  non  vobis,  yet  let  that  pass. 

I  have  also  considered  fully,  of  that  great  pro- 
position which  your  majesty  commended  to  my 
care  and  study,  touching  the  conversion  of  your 
revenue  of  land  into  a  multiplied  present  revenue 
of  rent :  wherein,  I  say,  I  have  considered  of  the 
means  and  course  to  be  taken  of  the  assurance, 
of  the  rates,  of  the  exceptions,  and  of  the  argu- 
ments for  and  against  it  For,  though  the  project 
itself  be  as  old  as  I  can  remember,  and  falleth 
under  every  man's  capacity,  yet  the  dispute  and 
manage  of  it,  asketh  a  great  deal  of  considera- 
tion and  judgment;  projects  being,  like  ^sop's 
tongues,  the  best  meat  and  the  worst,  as  they  are 
chosen  and  handled.  But  surely,  ubi  defieiunt 
remedia  ordinaria,  reeurrendum  est  ad  eactraordi" 
naria.  Of  this  also  I  am  ready  to  give  your 
majesty  an  account. 

Generally,  upon  this  subject  of  the  repair  of 
your  majesty's  means,  I  beseech  your  majesty  to 
give  me  leave  to  make  this  judgment,  that  your 
majesty's  recovery  must  be  by  the  medicines  of 
the  Galenists  and  Arabians,  and  not  of  the  chy- 
mists  or  Paracelsians.  For  it  will  not  be  wrought 
by  any  one  fine  extract,  or  strong  water,  but  by  a 
skilful  company  of  a  number  of  ingredients,  and 
those  by  just  weight  and  proportion,  and  that  of 
some  simples,  which  perhaps  of  themselves,  or 
in  over-great  quantity,  were  little  better  than 
poisons,  but,  mixed  and  broken,  and  in  just  quan- 
tity, are  full  of  virtue.    And,  secondly,  that  as 
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your  majesty's  growing  behindhtndy  hath  besB 
work  of  time,  so  must  likewise  be  your  mijesiy's 
coming  forth  and  making  even.  Not  but  I  wish 
it  were  by  all  good  and  fit  means  accelerated,  but 
that  I  foresee,  that  if  your  majesty  shall  propound 
to  yourself  to  do  it  per  ioUum^  it  can  hardly  be 
without  accidents  of  prejudice  to  your  honour, 
safety,  or  profit. 

Endoned, 
Jify  Utter  to  the  king^  touching  his  estate  in  gene- 
ral^ SepUmber  18, 1613. 


TOTHEKIKO. 

Mat  it  please  your  Majesty, 

According  to  your  highnesses  pleasure,  signi- 
fied by  my  Lord  Chamberlain,*  I  have  consider- 
ed of  the  petition  of  certain  baronets,'|'  made  unto 
your  majesty  for  confirmation  and  extent,  or 
explanation  of  certain  points  mentioned  in  their 
charter,  and  am  of  opinion,  that  first,  whereas  it 
is  desired,  that  the  baronets  be  declared  a  middle 
degree,  between  baron  and  knight,  I  hdd  this  to 
be  reasonable  as  to  their  placing. 

Secondly,  Where  it  is  desired,  that  unto  the 
words  degree  or  dignity  of  baron,  the  word  honour 
might  be  added ;  I  know  very  well,  that  in  the 
preface  of  the  baronets'  patent  it  is  mentioned, 
^at  all  honours  are  derived  from  the  king.  I  find 
also,  that  in  the  patent  of  the  baronets,  which  are 
marshalled  under  the  barons,  (except  it  be  certain 
'  principals,)  the  word  honour  is  granted.  I  find 
also,  that  the  word  dignity  is  many  times  in  law 
a  superior  word  to  the  word  honour,  as  being 
applied  to  the  king  himself,  all  capital  indict- 
ments concluding  contra  coronam  et  dignitatem 
notiram.  It  is  evident  also,  that  the  word  honour 
and  honourable  are  used  in  these  times  in  common 
speech  very  promiscuously.  Nevertheless,  be- 
cause the  style  of  honour  belongs  chiefly  to  peers 
and  counsellors,  I  am  doubtful  what  opinion  to 
give  therein. 

Thirdly,  Whereas  it  is  believed,  that  if  there 
be  any  question  of  precedence  touching  baronets, 
it  may  be  ordered,  that  the  same  be  decided  by 
the  commissioners  marshal ;  I  do  not  see  but  it 
may  be  granted  them  for  avoiding  disturbances. 

Fourthly,  For  the  precedence  of  baronets  I  find 
no  alteration  or  difficulty,  except  it  be  in  this, 
that  the  daughters  of  baronets  are  desired  to  be 
declared  to  have  precedence  before  the  wives  of 
knights'  eldest  sons ;  which,  because  it  is  a  degree 
hereditary,  and  that,  in  all  examples,  the  daughters 

*  Thomas  Howardi  Earl  of  Saffolk. 
M  f  Tbe  order  of  Iwronetf  wai  created  by  patent  of  King 
JtBMs  I^  dated  the  SSd  of  May,  1611.  Tlie  year  foUowfnff* « 
decree  was  made  relating  to  their  place  and  precedence  i 
and  four  yean  after,  viz.,  in  Itttft,  another  decree  to  the  same 
pnrpose.  See  8M*»*9  TUU»  tf  Honcwr,  Part  11.,  Oh.  V.,  p. 
m,   Gi.  XI.,  p.  910,  and  906.    Sd  Edit.  fi»l.  1613. 


in  genenl  have  pbee  next  tiie  e«dett  biuUiM^' 
wives,  I  hold  convenient. 

Lastly,  Whereas  it  is  desired,  tiiat  the  apparent 
heirs  males  of  the  bodies  of  the  baronets  may  be 
knighted  during  the  life  of  their  fathers;  for  that 
I  have  received  from  the  lord  chamberiain  & 
signification,  that  your  majesty  did  so  underttand 
it,  I  humbly  subscribe  thereunto  with  this,  that 
the  baronets'  eldest  sons  being  knights,  do  not 
take  place  of  ancient  knights,  so  long  at  tiieir 
fathers  live. 

All  which,  nevertheless,  I  humbly  submit  ta  ■ 
your  majesty's  judgment. 

Your  majesty's  most  himible 

and  most  bounden  serrant, 

Fb.  Baooit^ 


TO  THE  KING. 

It  mat  puiasb  tour  most  bxcbllxht  Maostt^ 
Having  understood  of  the  death  of  the  Imd 
chief  justice,*  I  do  ground,  in  all  humbleness,  an 
assured  hope,  that  your  majesty  will  not  think  of 
any  other  but  your  poor  servants,  your  attomeyf 
and  your  solicitor,^  one  of  them  for  that  place. 
Else  we  shall  be  like  Noah's  dove,  not  knowing 
where  to  rest  our  feet.  For  the  places  of  rest, 
after  the  extreme  painful  places  wherein  we  serve, 
have  used  to  be  either  the  lord  chancellor's  place, 
or  the  mastership  of  the  rolls,  or  the  places  of 
the  chief  justices;  whereof,  for  tiie  first,  I  oookl 
be  almost  loath  to  live  to  see  this  worthy  counsel- 
lor fail.  The  mastership  of  the  rolls  is  blocked 
with  a  reversion^  My  Lord  Coke  is  like  to  out* 
live  us  both :  so  as,  if  this  turn  fail,  I,  for  my 
part,  know  not  whither  to  look.  I  have  served 
your  majesty  above  a  prenticehood,  full  seven 
years  and  more,  as  your  solicitor,  which  is,  I 
think,  one  of  the  painfuHest  places  in  your  king- 
dom, specially  as  my  employments  have  been: 
and  God  hath  brought  mine  own  years  to  fifty- 
two,  which,  I  think,  is  older  than  ever  any  solici- 
tor continued  unpreferred.  My  suit  is  principally 
that  you  would  remove  Mr.  Attorney  to  the  place. 
If  he  refuse,  then  I  hope  your  majesty  will  seek 
no  farther  than  myself,  that  I  may  at  last,  out 
of  your  majesty's  grace  and  favour,  step  forwards 
to  a  place  either  of  more  comfort  or  more  ease. 
Besides,  how  necessary  it  is  for  your  majesty  to 
strengthen  your  service  amongst  the  judges  by  a 
chief  justice  which  is  sure  to  your  prerogative, 
your  majesty  knoweth.  Therefore,  I  cease  farther 
to  trouble  your  majesty,  humbly  craving  pardon, 

«  Sir  Thonaa  Fleming,  who  diedaboat  Auffuat,  lOia. 

t  Sir  Henry  Hobart,  who  waa  made  Lord  Chief  Juattoe  of 
the  OOBMBon  Pleaa,  November  90,  lOIS,  in  llie  room  of  Sir 
Edward  Oolte,  reasoTed  to  the  poet  of  Lord  Chief  iostiee  of 
the  King's  Bench,  October  SS. 

t  Sir  Prancia  Bacon  himaelf,  who  waa  appolntod  attonav- 
general,  Oct.  f7,  1613. 

I  To  Sir  Julias  Csaar. 
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mH  lAjiag  wholly  upon  your  foodnsM  and 
fenenibraDoey  and  reotiii;,  in  all  trae  hambleness, 
Toot  majoBty's  moot  doToled,  and 

Mtkfnl  onbjeet  and  serrmt, 

Fr.  Baoon. 


TO  MR.  MURRAY.* 

Good  Ma.  Mubaat, 

Aecording  to  his  majesty's  pleasure  by  yoo 
lignified  to  mo,  we  have  attended  my  lord  chan- 
edlot,f  my  lord  treasurer,^  and  Mr.  Chancel- 
lor of  the  Exchoqoer,$  concerning  Sir  Gilbert 
Hoogfaton's  patent  stayed  at  the  seal;  and  we 
kave  aopiainted  them  with  the  grounds  and  state 
of  the  suit,  to  justify  them  that  it  was  just  and 
hmeficial  to  his  m^esty.  And  for  any  thing  we 
eoold  perceive  by  any  objection  or  reply  they 
made,  we  left  them  in  good  opinion  of  the  same, 
with  this,  Aat  because  my  lord  chancellor  (by  the 
advice,  as  it  seemeth,  of  the  other  two)  had  ao- 
quainlsd  the  council-table,  for  so  many  as  were 
then  pieeent,  with  that  suit  amongst  others,  they 
thought  fit  to  stay  till  his  majesty's  coming  to 
towD,  being  at  hand,  to  understand  his  farther 
pleasure.  We  purpose,  upon  his  majesty's  com- 
ing, to  attend  his  majesty,  to  give  him  a  more 
particular  account  of  this  business,  and  some 
other.  Meanwhile,  finding  his  majesty  to  have 
care  of  ^  matter,  we  thought  it  our  duty  to 
letnm  this  answer  to  you  in  discharge  of  his 
majesty's  direction.    We  remain 

Your  assured  friends, 
Fr.  Bacon, 
Hknry  Yelyerton. 

Jiriy  S,  1615. 


TO  81R  GEORGE  VILLIER8. 

Sir,— The  message  which  I  received  from  you 
by  Mr.  Shote  hath  bred  in  me  such  belief  and 
confidence  as  I  will  now  wholly  rely  upon  your 
excellent  and  happy  self.  When  persons  of 
gieatnees  and  quali^  begin  speech  with  me  of 
the  matter,  and  offer  me  their  good  offices,  I  can 
but  answer  them  civilly.  But  those  things  are 
hut  toys:  I  am  yours  surer  to  you  than  to  mine 
own  life ;  for,  as  they  speak  of  the  torquois  stone 
in  a  ring,  I  will  break  into  twenty  pieces  before 
y^  have  the  least  fall.  God  keep  you  ever. 
Your  truest  servant, 

Fr.  Baoon. 

Febratry  15, 1615. 

My  lord  chancellor  is  prettily  amended.  I  was 
with  him  yesterday  almost  half  an  hour.  He  used 

*IIarLM88.ToLd986. 
t  Bttocmere. 

tTtMNDu  Howmrd,  Bad  of  Suffolk. 
k  Sir  P«lk  OrevUe,  mdvaneed  to  that  pott  October  1, 1614, 
ii  the  roon  ot  Sir  iolius  GMar,  made  Master  of  ibe  RoUa. 
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me  with  wonderful  tokens  of  kin^Mif .  We  both 
wept,  which  I  do  not  often. 

Endoned, 
J  letter  to  jS^  George  VilUer$f  touching  a  menagt 
brought  to  him  hy  Mr,  Shute^  ofapromiee  of  the 
ehaneeUor''9  place. 


MR.  TOBIB  MATTHEW*  TO  SIR  FRANCIS  BAGON, 
ATTORNEY-GBNBRAL. 

Mat  rr  pleasi  too,  Sir, 

The  notice  I  have  from  my  Lord  Roos,  Sir 
Heury  Goodere,  and  other  friends,  of  the  eztre«» 
obligation  wherein  I  continue  towards  you,  U^ 
g[ether  with  the  conscience  I  have  of  the  know* 
ledg[e  how  deariy  adfl  truly  I  honour  and  love  yoot 
and  daily  pray  that  you  may  rise  to  tiiat  height 
which  the  state  wherein  you  live  can  give  youf 
hath  taken  away  the  wings  of  fear,  whereby  I 
was  almost  carried  away  from  dariug  to  importmo 
you  in  this  kind .  But  I  know  how  good  you  have 
always  been,  and  are  still,  towards  me;  or  rather 
because  I  am  not  able  to  comprehend  how  mneh 
it  is ;  I  will  presume  there  is  enough  for  any  nse» 
whereupon  an  honest  humble  servant  may  es* 
ploy  it. 

It  imports  the  business  of  my  poor  estate,  that 
I  he  restored  to  my  country  for  some  time ;  and  I 
have  divers  friends  in  that  court,  who  will  further 
my  desire  thereof,  and  particularly  Mr.  Secretary 
Lake  and  my  Lord  Roos,  whom  I  have  desired  to 
confer  with  you  about  it  But  nothing  can  h% 
done  therein,  unless  my  Lord  of  Canterbury|' 
may  be  made  propitious,  or  at  least  not  averse ; 
nor  do  I  know  in  the  world  how  to  charm  him  hut 
by  the  music  of  your  tongue.  I  beseech  you,  sir, 
lose  some  minutes  upon  me,  which  I  shall  be 
glad  to  pay  by  whole  years  of  service;  and  call 
to  mind,  if  it  please  you,  the  last  speech  you  made 
me,  that  if  I  should  continue  as  I  then  was,  and 
neither  prove  ill-affected  to  the  state,  nor  become 
otherwise  than  a  mere  secular  man  in  my  religion, 
you  would  be  pleased  to  negotiate  for  my  return. 
On  my  part  the  conditions  are  performed ;  and  it 
remains,  that  you  do  the  like :  nor  can  I  doubt 
but  that  the  nobleness  of  your  natore,  which  loves 
nothing  in  the  world  so  well  as  to  be  doing  of 
good,  can  descend  from  being  the  attomey-general 


•  Son  oTDr.  Toble  Matthew,  Arcbbtobop  of  York.  He  was 
bom  at  Oxford  In  1578,  while  his  father  wae  Dean  of  Gbrlet 
ChHreh,  and  educated  there.  During  hie  travete  abroad,  be 
waa  seduced  to  the  Romish  religion  by  Father  Parsons.  Thia 
cecasioned  his  living  out  of  his  own  country  fVom  the  jrear 
1M7  to  1017,  when  he  had  leave  to  return  to  England.  B« 
was  again  ordered  to  leave  it  in  October,  1618 ;  but,  in  IStt, 
was  recalled  to  assist  in  the  match  with  Spain ;  and,  on  ae- 
count  of  his  endeavours  to  promote  lt|  was  kniglited  bjr  Dae 
James  L  at  Royston,  on  the  10th  of  October,  ISn.  Be  tiaae- 
lated  Into  Italian  Sir  Francto  Bacoa*s  Eeeays,  and  died  at. 
Ghent  in  Flanders,  October  IS,  106ft,  N.  S. 

f  Dr.  George  Abboc 
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t»  m  great  king,  to  be  solicitor  for  one  of  the 
meaneet  eobjeots  ^at  he  hath. 

I  send  my  letter  to  my  lord's  grace  open,  that 
before  you  seal  it  (if  yon  shall  think  it  to  seal  it, 
ind  rather  not  to  deliver  it  open)  you  may  see  the 
,  reasons  that  I  have ;  which,  if  I  be  not  partial,  are 
Tory  pregnant.  Although  I  confess,  that  till  it 
was  now  very  lately  motioned  to  me  by  some 
honourable  friends,  who  have  already  procured  to 
iisimpression  his  majesty  of  some  hard  conceit 
he  had  me  in,  I  did  not  greatly  think  thereof; 
and  now  I  am  full  of  hope  that  I  shall  prevaiL 
For  supposing  that  my  Lord  of  Canterbury's  mind 
is  but  made  of  iron,  the  adamant  of  your  persua- 
sion will  have  power  to  draw  it.  It  may  please 
you  either  to  send  a  present  answer  hereunto,  or, 
since  I  am  not  worthy  of  so  much  favour,  to  tell 
either  of  those  honourable  persons  aforenamed  what 
tiie  answer  is,  that  accordingly  they  may  oo-operate. 
*  This  letter  goes  by  Sir  Edward  Parham,  a  gen- 
tleman whom  I  have  been  much  beholden  to.  I 
know  him  to  be  a  perfect  honest  man ;  and  since,  I 
protest,  I  had  rather  die  than  deceive  you,  I  will 
humbly  pray,  that  he  may  rather  receive  favour 
from  you  than  otherwise,  when  he  shall  come  in 
your  way,  which  at  one  time  or  other  all  the 
world  there  must  do.  And  I  shall  acknowledge 
myself  much  bound  to  you,  as  being  enabled  by 
this  means  to  pay  many  of  my  debts  to  him. 

I  presume  to  send  yon  the  copy  of  a  piece  of  a 
letter,  which  Galileo,  of  whom  I  am  sure  you 
have  heard,  wrote  to  a  monk  of  my  acquaintance 
t  in  Italy,  about  the  answering  of  that  place  in 
Joshua,  which  concerns  the  sun's  standing  still, 
and  approving  thereby  the  pretended  falsehood  of 
Oopernicus's  opinion.  The  letter  was  written  by 
occasion  of  the  opposition,  which  some  few  in 
Italy  did  make  against  Galileo,  as  if  he  went 
about  to  establish  that  by  experiments  which  ap- 
pears to  be  contrary  to  Holy  Scripture.  But  he 
makes  it  appear  the  while  by  this  piece  of  a  let- 
ter which  I  send  you,  that  if  that  passage  of 
Scripture  doth  expressly  favour  either  side,  it  is 
for  the  affirmative  of  Copemicus's  opinion,  and 
for  the  negative  of  Aristotle's.  To  an  attorney- 
general  in  the  midst  of  a  town,  and  such  a  one 
as  is  employed  in  the  weightiest  affairs  of  the 
kingdom,  it  might  seem  unseasonable  for  me  to 
interrupt  you  with  matter  of  this  nature.  But  I 
know  well  enough  in  how  high  account  you  have 
the  truth  of  things :  and  that  no  day  can  pass, 
wherein  you  give  not  liberty  to  your  wise  thoughts 
of  looking  upon  the  works  of  nature.  It  may 
please  you  to  pardon  the  so  much  trouble  which 
I  give  you  in  this  kind ;  though  yet,  I  confess,  I 
do  not  deserve  a  pardon,  because  I  find  not  in 
.  myself  a  purpose  of  forbearing  to  do  the  like  here- 
after.   I  most  humbly  kiss  your  hand. 

Your  most  faithful  and  affectionate  servant, 
ToBiB  Matthew. 

BrvMeli,  thk  tlit  of  April,  1010. 


MR.  TOBIE   BfATTIIEW  TO  SIR  FRANCIS  BAOOir, 
ATTORNEY-GENERAL. 

Mat  it  plbask  your  Honour, 

Such  as  know  your  honour  may  congratulate 
with  you  the  favour  which  you  have  lately  received 
from  his  majesty,  of  being  made  a  counsellor  of 
state  :*  but  as  for  me,  I  must  have  leave  to  con- 
gratulate with  the  council-table,  in  being  so  happy 
as  to  have  you  for  an  assessor.  I  hope  these  are 
but  beginnings,  and  that  the  marriage,  which  now 
I  perceive  that  fortune  is  about  to  make  with 
virtue^  will  be  consummate  in  your  person.  I  can- 
not dissemble,  though  I  am  ashamed  to  mention, 
the  excessive  honour  which  you  have  vouchsafed 
to  do  unto  my  picture.  But  shame  ought  not  to 
be  so  hateful  as  sin ;  and  without  sin  I  know  not 
how  to  conceal  the  extreme  obligation,  into  which 
I  am  entered  thereby,  which  is  incomparably  more 
than  I  can  express,  and  no  less  tiian  as  much  as  I 
am  able  to  conceive.  And  as  the  copy  is  more 
fortunate  than  the  original,  because  it  hath  the 
honour  to  be  under  your  eye,  so  the  original,  being 
much  more  truly  yours  than  the  copy  can  be, 
aspires,  by  having  the  happiness  to  see  you,  to 
put  the  picture  out  of  countenance. 

I  understand  by  Sir  George  Petre,f  who  is  ai^ 
rived  here  at  the  Spa,  and  is  so  wise  as  to  honour 
you  extremely,  though  he  have  not  the  fortune  to 
be  known  to  your  honour,  that  he  had  heard  how 
my  Lord  of  Canterbury  had  been  moved  in  my 
behalf,  and  that  he  gave  way  unto  my  return. 
This,  if  it  bo  true,  cannot  have  happened  without 
some  endeavour  of  your  honour ;  and,  thereforey 
howsoever  I  have  not  been  particularly  advertised 
that  your  honour  had  delivered  my  letter  to  his 
grace ;  yet  now  methinks  I  do  as  good  as  know  it, 
and  dare  adventure  to  present  you  with  my  hum- 
blest thanks  for  the  favour.  But  the  main  point 
is,  how  his  majesty  should  be  moved ;  wherein 
my  friends  are  straining  courtesy ;  and  unless  I 
have  your  honour  for  a  master  of  the  ceremonies  to 
take  order,  who  shall  begin,  all  the  benefit,  that  I 
can  reap  by  this  negotiation,  will  be  to  have  the 
reputation  of  little  judgment  in  attempting  that 
which  I  was  not  able  to  obtain ;  and  that  howsoever 
I  have  shot  fair,  I  know  not  how  to  hit  the  mark. 
I  have  been  directed  by  my  Lord  Roos,  who  was 
the  first  mover  of  this  stone,  to  write  a  letter, 
which  himself  would  deliver  to  the  Master  of  the 
Horse,^  who  doth  me  the  honour  to  wish  me  very 
well :  and  I  have  obeyed  his  lordship,  and  beseech 
your  honour,  that  you  will  be  pleased  to  prevent, 
or  to  accompany,  or  second  it  with  your  commen- 
dation, lest  otherwise  the  many  words  that  I  have 
used  have  but  the  virtue  of  a  single  0,  or  cipher. 
But,  indeed,  if  I  had  not  been  overweighed  by  the 

•  Sir  Frmncis  Bacon  was  iworn  at  Greenwich  of  the  priry- 
council,  June  0, 1610. 

t  Orandaon  of  John,  the  firat  Lord  Petre,  and  aon  of  WU- 
nam,  aecond  baron  of  that  name. 

t  Sir  George  Villien,  who  was  a|»pointed  to  that  oAee, 
Jaauary  4, 1615-0. 
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stathority  of  my  Lord  Roo8*8  commandment,  I 
thoiild  rather  haye  reserred  the  ntMter  of  the 
horse's  favour  to  some  other  use  afterward.  In 
eonfonnity  whereof  I  have  also  written  to  his  lord- 
ship, and  perhaps  he  will  thereupon  forbear  to 
deliver  my  letter  to  the  master  of  the  horse: 
whereas  I  should  be  the  less  sorry  if  your  honour^s 
self  would  not  think  it  inconvenient  to  make  the 
suit  of  my  return  to  his  majesty ;  in  which  case  I 
should,  to  my  extreme  contentment,  have  all  my 
obligations  to  your  honour  only. . 

His  majesty *8  being  now  in  progress,  will  give 
some  impediment  to  my  suit,  unless  either  it  be 
my  good  fortune  that  your  honour  do  attend  his 
person,  of  else  that  you  will  be  pleased  to  com- 
mand some  one  of  the  many  servants  your  honour 
hath  in  court,  to  procure  the  expedition  of  my 
canae ;  wherein  I  can  foresee  no  difficulty,  when  I 
conttder  the  interest  which  your  honour  alloweth 
me  in  your  favour,  and  my  innocent  carriage 
abroad  for  so  many  years;  whereunto  all  his 
majesty's  ministers,  who  have  known  me,  I  am 
sure,  will  giwe  an  attestation,  according  to  the 
contents  of  my  letter,  to  his  Grace  of  Canterbury. 

If  I  durst,  I  would  most  humbly  entreat  your 
honour  to  be  pleased,  that  some  servant  of  yours 
may  ^leedily  advertise  me,  whether  or  no  his 
Grace  of  Canterbury  hath  received  my  letter; 
what  his  answer  was ;  and  what  I  may  hope  in 
this  my  suit.  I  remember,  that  the  last  words 
which  I  had  the  honour  to  hear  from  your  mouth, 
were,  that  if  I  continued  any  time  free  both  from 
disloyalty  and  priesthood,  your  honour  would  be 
pleased  to  make  yourself  the  intercessor  for  my 
letom.  Any  letter  sent  to  Mr.  Trumball  for  me 
will  come  safely  and  speedily  to  my  hands. 

The  term  doth  now  last  with  your  honour  all 
the  year  long,  and  therefore  the  sooner  I  make  an 
end,  the  better  service  I  shall  do  you.  I  presume 
4o  kiss  your  hands,  and  continue 

Your  honour's  most  entirely,  and 

humbly  ever  at  commandment, 
ToBiE  Matthews. 

Spa,  lUs  loch  of  Jaly,  «fyto  novo,  1616. 

P.  S.  It  is  no  small  penance,  that  I  am  forced* 
to  apparel  mj  mind  in  my  man's  hand,  when  it 
speaks  to  your  honour.  But  God  Almighty  will 
have  it  so,  through  the  shaking  I  have  in  my 
fight  hand ;  and  I  do  little  less  than  want  the  use 
of  my  forefinger. 


TO  8Ut  FRANCIS  BACON,  ATTORNEY-GENERAL. 

It  mat  PLKAS»Toim  Honour, 

I  presumed  to  importune  your  honour  with  a 
letterof  the  16th  of  this  month,  whereby  I  signified 
how  I  had  written  to  the  master  of  the  horse, 
that  he  would  be  pleased  to  move  his  majesty  for 
my  return  into  England ;  and  how  that  I  had 
^one  it  upon  the  direction  of  my  Lord  Roos,  who 
ofiered  to  be  the  deliverer  thereof.    Withal  I  told 


your  honour  that  I  expressed  thereby  an  act  ratlker 
of  obedience  than  prudence,  as  not  holding  his 
lordship  a  fit  man,  whom  by  presenting  that  letter 
the  king  might  peradventure  discover  to  be  my 
favourer  in  this  business.  In  regard  whereof  I 
besought  him,  that  howsoever  1  had  complied 
with  his  command  in  writing,  yet  he  would  for- 
bear the  delivery :  and  1  gave  him  divers  reasons 
for  it.  And,  both  in  contemplation  of  those 
reasons,  as  also  of  the  hazard  of  miscarriage  that 
letters  do  run  into  between  these  parts  and  those, 
I  have  now  thought  fit  to  send  your  honour  this  en- 
closed, accompanied  with  a  most  humble  entreaty 
that  you  will  be  pleased  to  put  it  into  the  master 
of  the  horse's  hands,  with  such  a  recommenda- 
tion as  you  can  give.  Having  read  it,  your 
honour  may  be  pleased  to  seal  it;  and  if  his 
honour  have  received  the  former  by  other  hands, 
this  may  serve  in  the  nature  of  a  duplicate  or 
copy :  if  not,  it  may  be  the  original;  and,  indeed, 
though  it  should  be  but  the  copy,  if  it  may  be 
touched  by  your  honour,  it  would  have  both 
greater  grace  and  greater  life  than  the  principal 
itself;  and,  therefore,  howsoever,  I  humbly  pray, 
that  this  may  be  delivered. 

If  my  business  should  be  remitted  to  the  coun- 
cil-table (which  yet  I  hope  will  not  be)  I  am  most 
a  stranger  to  my  lord  chancellor  and  my  lord 
chamberlain,*  of  whom  yet  I  trust,  by  means  of 
your  honour's  good  word  in  my  behalf,  that  I  shall 
receive  no  impediment. 

The  bearer,  Mr.  6echer,f  can  say  what  my 
carriage  hath  been  in  France,  under  the  eye  of 
several  ambassadors ;  which  makes  me  the  more 
glad  to  use  him  in  the  delivery  of  this  letter  to 
your  honour :  and  if  your  honour  may  be  pleased 
to  command  me  any  thing,  he  will  convey  it  to  f 
my  knowledge. 

I  hear  to  my  unspeakable  joy  of  heart,  how 
much  power  you  have  with  the  master  of  the 
horse ;  and  how  much  immediate  favour  you  have 
also  with  his  most  excellent  majesty:  so  that  I  can- 
not but  hope  for  all  good  success,  when  I  consider 
withal  the  protection  whereinto  you  have  been 
pleased  to  take  me,  the 

Most  humble  and  most  obliged  of 

your  honour's  many  servants, 
ToBiE  Matthew. 

Spa,  this  last  of  Juljr,  otylo  novo,  1610. 


TO  SIR  FRANCIS  BACON,  ATTORNEY-GENERAL. 
Mat  it  plbasb  your  Honour, 

I  have  been  made  happy  by  your  honour's 
noble  and  dear  lines  of  the  32d  of  July :  and  the 
joy  that  I  took  therein  was  only  kept  from  excess 

*  William,  Earl  of  Pembroice. 

t  WUllam,  afterwards  knighted.  He  had  been  secretary  to 
Sir  George  Calvert,  ambassador  to  the  court  of  France,  and 
was  afterwardfl  agent  at  that  court ;  and  at  last  made  d«rk 
of  the  cooncU. 
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by  tbe  notice  ifaey  gare  me  of  some  intentions 
and  advices  of  your  honour,  which  you  have  been 
pleased  to  impart  to  others  of  my  friends,  with  a 
meaning,  that  they  should  acquaint  me  with  them ; 
whereof  they  hare  entirely  failed.  And,  there- 
fore, if  still  it  should  import  me  to  understand 
what  they  were,  I  must  be  enforced  to  beg  the 
knowledge  of  them  from  yourself.  Your  honour 
hath  by  this  short  letter  delivered  me  otherwise 
from  a  great  deal  of  laborious  suspense ;  for,  be- 
sides the  great  hope  you  give  me  of  being  so 
shortly  able  to  do  you  reverence,  I  am  come  to 
know,  that  by  the  diligence  of  your  favour  towards 
me,  my  Lord  of  Canterbury  hath  been  drawn  to 
give  way,  and  the  master  of  the  horse  hath  been 
induced  to  move.  That  motion,  I  trust,  will  be 
granted,  howsoever ;  but  I  should  be  out  of  fear 
thereof,  if,  when  he  moves  the  king,  your  honour 
would  cast  to  be  present;  that  if  his  majesty 
should  make  any  dLQSculty,  some  such  reply  as  is 
wont  to  oome  from  you  in  such  cases  may  have 
power  to  discharge  it. 

I  have  been  told  rather  confidently  than  credi- 
bly, (for  in  truth  I  am  hardly  drawn  to  believe  it,) 
that  Sir  Henry  Goodere  should  underhand  (upon 
the  reason  of  certain  accounts  that  run  between 
him  and  me,  wherein  I  might  justly  lose  my  right, 
if  I  had  so  little  wit  as  to  trouble  your  honour's 
infinite  business  by  a  particular  relation  thereof) 
oppose  himself  to  my  return,  and  perform  ill 
q^ces,  in  conformity  of  that  unkind  affection 
which  he  is  said  to  bear  me ;  but,  as  I  said,  I  can- 
not absolutely  believe  it,  though  yet  I  could  not 
80  far  despise  the  information,  as  not  to  acquaint 
your  honour  with  what  I  heard.  I  offer  it  not  as 
a  ruled  case,  but  only  as  a  query,  as  I  have  also 
done  to  Mr.  Secretary  Lake,  in  this  letter,  which 
I  humbly  pray  your  honour  may  be  given  him, 
together  with  your  best  advice,  how  my  business 
is  to  be  carried  fn  this  conjuncture  of  his  ma- 
jesty's drawing  near  to  London,  at  which  time  I 
shall  receive  my  sentence.  I  have  learned  from 
your  honour  to  be  confident,  that  it  will  be  pro- 
nounced in  my  favour :  but,  if  the  will  of  God 
should  be  otherwise,  I  shall  yet  frame  for  myself 
a  good  proportion  of  contentment;  since,  howso- 
ever, I  was  so  unfortunate,  as  that  I  might  not 
enjoy  my  country,  yet,  withal,  I  was  so  happy,  as 
that  my  return  thither  was  desired  and  negotiated 
by  the  affection,  which  such  a  person  as  yourself 
Touchsafed  to  bear  me.  When  his  majesty  shall 
be  moved,  if  he  chance  to  make  diflculty  about 
my  return,  and  offer  to  impose  any  condition, 
which  it  is  known  I  cannot  draw  myself  to  di- 
gest, I  desire  it  may  be  remembered,  that  my 
ease  is  common  with  many  of  his  subjects,  who 
breathe  in  the  air  of  their  country,  and  that  my 
case  b  not  common  with  many,  since  I  have 
lived  so  long  abroad  with  disgrace  at  home ;  and 
yet  have  ever  been  free,  not  only  from  suspicion 
of  practice^  but  from  the  least  dependence  upon 


foreign  princes.  My  king  is  wise,  and  I  hop9 
that  he  hath  this  just  mercy  in  store  for  me.  God 
Almighty  make  wad  keep  your  honour  ever  hap- 
py, and  keep  me  so  in  his  favour,  as  I  will  be 
sure  to  continue 

Your  honoiH's  ever  most  obliged 

and  devoted  servant, 

ToBiB  Matthbw.. 
Antwerp,  Uiii  iint  of  8epC.,  at^h  n»v0, 1616. 
P.  S.,  May  it  plbasb  your  Honour, 

I  have  written  to  Sir  John  Digby ;  and  I  think 
he  would  do  me  all  favour,  if  he  were  handsome- 
ly put  upon  it.  My  lady  of  Pembroke  hath  wtit-^ 
ten,  and  that  very  earnestly,  to  my  lord  chaiiri>er- 
lain  in  my  behalf.  * 

This  letter  goes  by  Mr.  Robert  Ganet,  t» 
whom  I  am  many  ways  beholden,  for  making  me 
the  best  present  that  ever  I  received,  by  defivei^ 
ing  me  your  honour's  last  letter. 


SIR  FRANCIS  BACON  TO  THE  KINCr. 

May  it  plbasb  your  bxcbllent  Maiesty, 

Because  I  have  ever  found,  that  in  business 
the  consideration  of  persons,  who  are  inttrumenta 
amnuUa,  is  no  less  weighty  than  of  matters,  I 
humbly  pray  your  majesty  to  peruse  this  endoeed 
paper,  containing  a  diligence  which  I  have  used 
in  omnem  evenium.  If  Towerson,*  as  a  passion* 
ate  man,  have  overcome  himself  in  his  opinion, 
so  it  is.  But  if  his  company  make  this  good, 
then  I  am  very  glad  to  see  in  the  case  wherein 
we  now  stand,  there  is  this  hope  left,  and  your 
majesty^s  honour  preserved  in  the  enHer,  God 
have  your  majesty  in  his  divine  protection. 
Your  majesty's  most  devoted 

and  most  bounden  servant,  ice. 

This  is  a  secret  to  all  men  but  my  lord  oImb- 
oellor ;  and  we  go  on  this  day  with  the  new  com- 
pany without  discouraging  them  at  all. 
September  18, 1616. 

Endorsed, 

7b  the  kingf  upon  ThtpenonU  propo$iiion»  mbotd 

the  cloth  bimne$». 


RICHARD  MARTIN,  ESQ.f  TO  SIR  FRANCIS  BACOS^ 

Right  Honourablb, 

By  attendance  at  court  two  days  (in  vain,  con* 
sidering  the  end  of  my  jo«mey,)  was  no  loss 

*  Wbose  brother,  Gapuin  Gabriel  Towersoii,  wu  om  of  tlM 
Enf  lish  merchADUi  executed  by  the  Dutch  at  Ambo7iia,tii  1691. 

t  Born  about  1970,  entered  a  commoner  of  Broad-sate's 
Hall,  now  Pembroke  Collefe,  Oxford^  in  1585,  whenee  he  re- 
moved to  the  Middle  Temple.  In  the  Parliament  of  1601,  bo 
lerved  for  the  borough  of  BamsUble  In  Devon ;  and  in  tho 
first  Parliament  of  King  James  I.  he  served  for  Cirencester  i]» 
GloncestersMre.  He  was  chosen  recorder  of  London  in  Sep^ 
tenU»er,  1618 ;  but  died  in  the  last  day  of  the  foUowing  montii. 
He  was  much  esteemed  by  the  men  of  learning  and. 
genius  of  that  age. 
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«Bto  ne,  seeing  thereby  I  mftde  the  gain  of  the 
o¥ertwe  end  assoranee  of  your  bononr^s  affection, 
llieee  comforts  hare  giren  new  life  and  strength  to 
my  hopes,  which  before  b^;an  to  faint  I  know 
what  yo<u  honoar  promiseth  yon  will  undertake, 
and  what  you  undertake,  you  seldom  fail  to  com- 
pass ;  for  such  proof  of  your  prudence  and  industry 
your  honoar  hath  of  late  times  given  to  the  swaying 
woiid.  There  is,  to  my  understanding,  no  great 
intheaey  in  my  affair,  in  which  I  plainly  descry  the 
course  to  thesbore  I  would  land  at ;  to  which  neither 
I  nor  any  other  can  attain  without  the  direction  of 
our  great  master  pilot,  who  will  not  stir  mudi 
without  the  beloved  mate  sound  the  way.  Both 
these,  none  can  so  well  set  awork  as  yourself, 
who  have  not  only  their  ear,  but  their  affection, 
and  that  with  good  right,  as  I  hope  in  time,  to 
good  and  public  porpose.  It  is  fit  likewise  Uiat 
your  honour  know  all  my  adyantages.  The  pre- 
sent ineombent  is  tied  to  me  by  firm  promise, 
which  gtres  an  impediment  to  the  competitors, 
whereof  one  already,  according  to  the  heayiness 
of  his  name  and  nature,  pdit  deoraum.  And 
though  I  be  a  bad  courtier,  yet  I  know  the  style 
of  gretitnde,  and  shall  learn  as  I  am  instructed ; 
wfaalMever  your  honour  shall  undertake  for  me, 
I  will  m^e  good;  therefore  I  humbly  and  earn- 
estly entreat  your  best  endearour,  to  assure  to 
yourself  and  your  master  a  servant,  who  both  can 
and  wiU,  though  as  yet  mistaken,  advance  his 
honour  and  service  with  advantage.  Your  love 
and  wisdom  is  my  last  address ;  and  on  the  real 
nobleness  of  your  natare  (whereof  there  is  so 
good  proof)  stands  my  last  hope.  If  I  now  find 
a  stop,  I  will  resolve  it  is  falum  CarihagifM^  and 
ait  down  in  perpetual  peace.  In  this  business  I 
desire  all  convenient  silence;  for  ^ough  I  can 
endure  to  be  refused,  yet  it  would  trouble  me  to 
lianre  my  name  blasted.  If  your  honour  return 
not,  and  you  think  it  requisite,  I  will  attend  at 
ooart  Meantime,  with  all  humble  and  hearty 
wisbes  for  increase  of  all  happiness,  I  kiss  your 
henoar's  hands. 

Your  honour's  humbly  at  command, 

R.  Mastin. 

rt7, 1616. 


7b  the  Rigkt  Honourable  Sir  FrancU  Baeon, 
knigkif  kis  majetty^B  attomty-general^  and  one  rf 
ii$  majetly*t  mogt  honawabk  pnoy  eouneil^  my 
mmgmlmr  ptirom  at  emtrL 


so  full  instruction  from  his  majesty,  &at  there  is 
nothing  left  for  me  to  add  in  the  business.  And 
so  I  rest 

Yoor  faithful  servant, 

Geosok  ViLLuns. 

RoystoD,  tbe  ISUi  of  October,  1616. 
Endoned, 
To  the  Might    Honourabk    Sir  /VonetJ  Baeon^ 

knigki^  one  of  his  majesty^B  privy  council^  and 

his  attomey^general. 


SIR  EDMUND  BACON*  TO  SIR  FRANCIS   BACON, 
ATTORNET.GENERAL. 

My  Lord,— -I  am  bold  to  present  unto  your 
hands,  by  this  bearer,  whom  tbe  law  calls  up, 
some  salt  of  wormwood,  being  uncertain  whether 
the  regard  of  your  health  makes  you  still  continue 
the  use  of  that  medicine.  I  could  wish  it  other- 
wise ;  for  I  am  persuaded  that  all  diuretics,  which 
carry  with  them  that  ponctuous  nature  and  caustic 
ijuaUty  by  calcination,  are  hurtful  to  the  kidneys, 
if  not  enemies  to  the  other  principal  parts  of  the 
body.  Wherein,  if  it  shall  please  you,  for  your 
better  satisfaction,  to  call  the  advice  of  your 
learned  physicians,  and  that  they  shall  resolve  of 
any  medicine  for  your  health,  whersin  my  poor 
labour  may  avail  you,  you  know  where  your  faith- 
ful apothecary  dwells,  who  will  be  ready  at  your 
commandment;  as  I  am  bound  both  by  your 
favours  to  myself,  as  also  by  those  to  my  nephew, 
whom  you  have  brought  out  of  darkness  into  light, 
and,  by  what  I  hear,  have  already  made  him,  by 
your  bounty,  a  subject  of  emulation  to  his  elder 
brother.  We  are  all  partakers  of  this  your  kind- 
ness towards  him ;  and,  for  myself,  I  shall  be  ever 
ready  to  deserve  it  by  any  service  that  shall  lie  in 
the  power  of 

Your  lordship's  poor  nephew, 

Edm.  Bacon. 

Redf  KTe,  this  IQUi  of  October,  161& 
Endoried, 

For  the  Right  HonomtAk  Sir  IVando  Baeon^ 
knighty  his  majestyU  attomey^generalf  end  one 
of  his  most  honourable  privy  counsellors^  be  them 
delivered  at  London. 


TO  SIR  FEANCIB  BACON,  ATTORNBT-OBNERAL.* 

Sia, — I  have  kept  your  man  here  thus  long,  be- 
I  thought  there  would  have  been  some 
L  for  me  to  write  after  Mr.  Solicitor-Gene- 
lal's  being  with  the  king.    But  he  hath  received 

*Hul.|fSS.  vol.  7006. 


TO  THE  KING.t 

BIay  it  please  tour  excellent  Majesty, 

My  continual  meditations  upon  your  majesty  s 
service  and  greatness,  have,  amongst  other  things, 

•  Nepbew  of  Sir  Praneit  Bacon,  beinf  eldeit  eon  of  Sir 
NidwlM  Bftcon,  eldest  son  of  Sir  Nlcbolas  Baeon,  Loid 
Koeper  of  tbe  Great  Seal.  Sir  Bdmand  died  without  Isene, 
April  10, 1640.  There  are  several  letters  to  him  ttom  Sir 
Henry  Wotton,  printed  amonf  the  works  of  tbe  latter. 

f  His  majesty  had  befua  bisjoviiey  towards  SooCland,  on 
thal4lh  of  March,  UttS.?. 
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produced  this  paper  enelosed,*  which  I  meet 
Lambly  pray  your  majesty  to  excuse,  being  that 
which,  in  my  judgment,  I  think  to  be  good  both 
de  vero,  and  adpopuhtm.  Of  other  things,  I  ha^e 
written  to  my  Lord  of  Buckingham.  God  for- 
erer  preeenre  and  prosper  your  majesty. 
Your  majesty's  humble  servant, 

most  devoted  and  most  bounden, 
Fiu  Bacon. 
M areta  SS,  1616. 

Endorsed, 

Jfy  lord  keeper  to  hi$  majesty^  with  $ome  addi- 
tional ingtruetioM  for  Sir  John  Digby. 


TO  THB  LOBD  KEBPBB.f 
If  T  HONOURABLI  LoRO, 

Whereas,  the  late  lord  chancellor  thought  it  fit 
to  dismiss  out  of  the  chancery  a  cause  touching 
Henry  Skipwith,  to  the  common  law,  where  he 
desireth  it  should  be  decided ;  these  are  to  entreat 
your  lordshipt  in  the  genUeman's  favour,  that  if 

*  JUdHi^nal  in»trweti»ui  to  Ohr  John  D^fftyi— [ambftMftdor  to 
tbe  eoart  of  Spain  :]— 

Beiidea  your  tnatnicUonB  dlr«etory  to  the  ralMtaDce  of  the 
main  errand,  we  would  haTe  you  in  Uie  whole  carriage  and 
paasagea  of  the  nefotiation,  aa  well  with  the  kinf  himself,  as 
t^  Dake  of  Lenna,  and  council  there,  iatermiz  discourse 
upon  fit  occasions,  that  may  express  ourselves  to  the  eifect 
following : 

That  you  doubt  not,  but  that  both  liings,  for  that  which 
eoneems  religion,  will  proceed  sincerely,  both  being  entire 
and  perfect  in  their  own  belief  and  way.  But  that  there  are 
80  many  noble  and  excellent  effects,  which  are  equally  ac- 
ceptable to  both  religions,  and  for  the  good  and  happiness  of 
tlie  Christian  world,  which  may  artoe  of  this  conjunction,  as 
the  union  of  both  kings  in  actions  of  state,  as  may  make  the 
difference  in  religion  as  laid  aside,  and  almost  forgotten. 

As,  first,  that  it  will  be  a  means  utterly  to  extinguish  and 
extirpate  pirates,  which  are  the  common  enemies  of  manldnd, 
and  do  so  much  infest  Europe  at  this  time. 

Also,  that  it  may  be  a  beginning  and  seed  (for  the  like  ac- 
tions heretofore  have  had  less  beginnings)  of  a  holy  war 
against  the  Turk ;  whereunto  it  seems  the  events  of  time  do 
Invite  Christian  kings,  in  respect  of  the  great  corruption  and 
relaxation  of  discipline  of  war  in  that  empire  ;  and  much 
more  in  respect  of  the  utter  ruin  and  enervation  of  the  Grand 
8ignor*s  navy  and  forces  by  sea;  which  openeth  a  way 
(with  congregating  vast  armies  by  land)  to  suflbcate  and 
starve  Constantino|rfe,  and  thereby  to  put  those  provinces 
Into  mutiny  and  insurrection. 

Also,  that  by  the  same  conjunction  there  will  be  erected  a 
tribunal  or  pretorian  power,  to  decide  the  controversies  which 
may  arise  amongst  the  princes  and  estates  of  Christendom, 
without  effusion  of  Christian  blood ;  for  so  much  as  any 
estate  of  Christendom  will  hardly  recede  from  that  which  the 
two  kings  shall  mediate  and  determine. 

Also,  that  whereas  there  doth,  as  it  were,  creep  upon  the 
ground,  a  disposition,  in  some  places,  to  make  popular  esUtes 
and  leagues  to  tbe  disadvanuge  of  monarchies,  the  conjunc- 
tion of  the  two  kings  will  be  able  to  stop  and  impedite  tbe 
growth  of  any  such  evil. 

These  discourses  you  shall  do  well  frequently  to  treat  upon, 
and  therewithal  to  fill  up  the  spaces  of  the  active  part  of  your 
negotiation ;  representing  that  it  stands  well  with  the  great- 
ness and  majesty  of  the  two  kings  to  extend  their  cogiutions 
and  the  influence  of  their  government,  not  only  to  their  own 
subjects,  but  to  the  sUte  of  the  whole  world  besides,  specially 
the  Christian  portion  thereof. 

f  Harl.  M88.  vol.  7006. 

i  This  is  the  first  of  many  letters  which  tbe  Marquis  of 
Buckingliam  wrote  to  Lord  Bacon  in  Ikvour  of  peraona  who 


the  adverse  party  shall  attempt  to  bring  it  now 
back  again  into  your  lordship's  court,  you  would 
not  retain  it  there,  but  let  it  rest  in  the  place  where 
now  it  is,  that,  without  more  vexation  unto  him 
in  posting  him  from  one  to  another,  he  may  have 
a  final  hearing  and  determination  thereof.  And 
so  I  rest 

Your  lordship's  ever  at  command, 

6.  BucKuieHAic. 
My  lord,  this  is  a  business  wherein  I  spake  to 
my  lord  chancellor,  whereupon  he  dismiMed  tiie 
suit 
Ltaicoln,  the  4th  of  April,  1617. 


THB  LOBD  KEEPER  TO  HI9  IflMS,  TOOGHINO 
MARRUQB. 

Good  Nikob,— Amongst  your  other  virtues,  I 
know  there  wanteth  not  in  you  a  mind  to  hearken 
to  the  advice  of  your  friends.  And,  therefore,  yoa 
will  give  me  leave  to  move  you  again  more  seri- 
ously than  before  in  the  match  with  Mr.  Comp- 
troller.* The  state  whoein  you  now  are  is  to  be^ 
preferred  before  marriage,  or  changed  for  muMge^ 
not  simply  the  one  or  the  other,  but  according  aa,. 
by  God's  providence,  the  offers  of  marriage  are 
more  or  less  fit  to  be  embraced.  Thb  genUeman 
is  religious,  a  person  of  honour,  being  counsellor 
of  state,  a  great  officer,  and  in  very  good  £ivoiir 
with  his  majesty.  He  is  of  years  and  health  fit 
to  be  comfortable  to  you,  and  to  free  you  of  bar* 
densome  cares.  He  is  of  good  means,  and  a  wise 
and  provident  man,  and  of  a  loving  and  excellent 
good  nature;  and,  I  find,  hath  set  his  affections 
upon  you ;  so  as  I  foresee  you  may  sooner  change 
your  mind,  which,  as  you  told  me,  is  not  yet  to- 
wards marriage,  than  find  so  happy  a  choice.  I 
hear  he  is  willing  to  visit  you  before  his  going 
into  France,  which,  by  the  king's  commandment,, 
is  to  be  within  some  ten  days :  and  I  could  wish 
you  used  him  kindly,  and  with  respect.  His  re- 
turn out  of  France  is  intended  before  Michaelmas.. 
God  direct  you,  and  be  with  you.  I  rest 
Your  very  loving  uncle  and  assured  friend, 

Fr.  Baook. 

Doraet  Home,  thia  »th  of  AprU,  1617. 

had  caoaes  depending  in,  or  likely  to  come  into  the  conrt  of 
Qiancery.  And  it  la  not  improbable  that  auch  recomroenda- 
tiona  were  considered  in  that  age  as  leaa  extraordinary  and' 
irregular  than  they  would  appear  now.  Tlie  marqnia  aiade 
tlie  same  kind  of  apfrficatlont  to  Lord  Bacon's  succeasor,  the 
Lord  keeper  Williams,  in  wboee  life,  by  Bishop  Hacket,  part 
i.  p.  107,  we  are  informed,  that  "  tliere  was  not  a  cause  of 
moment,  but,  as  soon  aa  it  came  to  publication,  one  of  tlie 
parties  brought  letters  flrom  thia  mighty  peer,  and  the  Lord 
Keeper's  patron. 

*  Sir  Thomas  Edmondes,  who  had  been  appointed  to  that 
office,  December  81, 1616,  and  January  1ft,  1617-6,  was  made 
treasurer  of  the  household.  He  had  been  married  to  Mag- 
dalen, one  of  the  daughters  and  coheirs  of  Sir  John  Wood«. 
knight,  clerk  of  the  signet,  which  lady  died  at  Paris,  ]>e- 
cember31,1614. 

The  proposal  for  a  second  marriage  between  him  and  tkft 
lord  keeper's  niece  doea  not  appear  to  hare  had  incfw, 
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TO  TOE  LORD  REBPBB.* 
Mr  BONOURARLB  LoRD, 

I  have  acQoainied  his  majesty  with  your  letters, 
who  liked  ^1  your  proceedings  well,  saving  only 
the  point,  for  which  you  have  since  made  amends, 
in  obeying  his  pleasure  touching  the  proclama- 
tion. His  majesty  would  have  your  lordship  go 
thoroughly  about  the  business  of  Ireland,  where- 
into  you  are  so  well  entered,  especially  at  this 
time,  that  the  chief  justicef  is  come  over,  who 
hath  delivered  his  opinion  thereof  to  his  majesty, 
and  hath  understood  what  his  majesty  conceived 
of  the  same;  wherewith  he  will  acquaint  your 
lordship,  and  with  his  own  observation  and  judg- 
ment of  the  businesses  of  that  country. 

I  give  yoor  lordship  hearty  thanks  for  your  care 
to  satisfy  my  Lady  of  Rutland  *s^  desire ;  and  will 
be  as  careful,  when  I  come  to  York,  of  recom- 
mending yoor  suit  to  the  bishop.f    So  I  rest 

Your  lordship's  ever  at  command, 
G.  BucKweHAM. 

Newark,  tke  5ck  of  April,  1617. 


he  can  receive  no  assurance  from  your  lordship 
of  any  precedent  in  that  kind,  his  majesty  intend- 
eth  not  so  to  precipitate  the  business,  as  to 
expose  that  dignity  to  censure  and  contempt,  in 
omitting  the  solemnities  required,  and  usually 
belonging  unto  it. 

His  majesty,  though  he  were  a  while  troubled 
with  a  little  pain  in  his  back,  which  hindered  his ' 
hunting,  is  now,  God  be  thanked,  very  well,  and 
as  merry  as  ever  he  was ;  and  we  have  all  held 
out  well. 

I  showed  his  majesty  your  letter,  Who  taketh 
very  well  your  care  and  desire  to  hear  of  hi* 
health.    So  I  commit  you  to  God,  and  rest 
Your  lordship's  most  assured  friend 
to  do  you  service, 

G.  BucziNeBAM. 

AukUnd,  the  18Ui  of  April,  1617. 
Since  the  writing  of  this  letter  I  have  had  some 
farther  speech  with  his  majesty,  touching  my 
Lord  Braokley ;  and  find,  that  if,  in  your  lord- 
ship's information  in  the  course,  you  write  any 
thing  that  may  tend  to  the  furthering  of  the  de- 
spatch of  it  in  that  kind,  he  desireth  it  may  be 
done. 


TO  THE  LORD  KBBPBR^ 

Mt  HcmounABLB  Loan, 

1  spake  at  York  with  the  archbishop,!*  touching 
lSbe  house,  which  he  hath  wholly  put  into  your 
hands  to  do  with  it  what  your  lordship  shall  be 
pleased. 

I  have  heretofore,  since  we  were  in  this  journey, 
moved  his  majesty  for  a  despatch  of  my  Lord 
Brackley's^*  business :  but,  because  his  majesty 
never  having  heard  of  any  precedent  in  the  like 
case,  was  of  opinion,  that  this  would  be  of  ill  con- 
sequence in  making  that  dignity  as  easy  as  the 
pulling  out  of  a  sword  to  make  a  man  a  knight, 
and  so  make  it  of  little  esteem,  he  was  desirous 
to  be  assured,  first,  that  it  was  no  new  course, 
before  he  would  do  it  in  that  fashion.    But  since 

*  HaiL  M88.  vol.  7006. 

t  Sir  John  Denhain,  one  of  the  Lords  Jotticea  of  Ireland 
in  1616.  He  was  made  one  of  the  Barona  of  the  Eicheqaer 
in  Engtefid,  May  %  1617.  He  died,  January  6,  1636,  In  the 
elshtieth  year  of  his  age.  He  waa  the  first  who  set  up  cus- 
toms In  Ireland,  (not  but  there  were  lawa  for  the  same  be- 
fore;) cf  which  the  first  year's  revenue  amounted  but  to 
SOOLi  but  before  his  death,  which  was  about  twenty4wo 
years  after,  they  were  let  for  HfiOOl.  per  annum.— BorfoM*« 
Reduethn  if  Ireland  U  Uu  Crown  of  England^  p.  900.  EdU. 
London,  1675. 

t  Frances,  Ooantess  of  Rutland,  flrat  wife  of  Francis,  Earl 
of  RuUand,  and  daughter  and  coheir  of  Sir  Henry  Knevet,  of 
Charleton,  in  Wiluhire,  knight.  She  had  by  the  earl  an  only 
daughter  and  heir,  Catharine,  first  married  to  George  Marquis, 
■nd  afterwards  Duke  of  Buckingham ;  and  secondly  to  Ran- 
dolph Maedonald,  Earl,  and  afterwards  Marquis,  of  Antrim, 
in  Ireland. 

^  Relating  to  York  House. 

II  Hari.  MSB.  vol.  7006.  H  Dr.  Toble  Matthew. 
**  Who  desired  to  be  created  earl  in  an  unuaual  manner, 

by  letters  patents,  without  the  delivering  of  the  patent  by  the 
king's  own  hand,  or  without  the  ordinary  solemnities  of  crea- 
tion. He  was  accordingly  created  Earl  of  Bridgewater,  May 
»,  1617. 


TO  THE  LORD  KEEPER.* 
Mt  HONOURABLE  LoRD, 

I  send  your  lordship  the  warrant  for  the  qQeeii,f 
signed  by  his  raajes^,  to  whom  I  have  likewise 
delivered  your  lordship's  letter.  And,  touching 
the  matter  of  the  pirates,  his  majesty  cannot  yet 
resolre ;  but  within  a  day  or  two  your  lordship 
shall  see  a  despatch,  which  he  purposeth  to  send 
to  the  lords  of  his  council  in  general,  what  his 
opinion  and  pleasure  is  in  that  point. 

I  would  not  omit  this  opportunity  to  let  your 
lordship  know,  that  his  majesty,  God  be  thanked, 
is  in  very  good  health,  and  so  well  pleased  with 
his  journey,  that  I  never  saw  him  better  nor 
merrier.    So  I  rest 

Your  lordship's  ever  at  command, 

'      6.  BuCKINeHAM. 

From  Newcastte,  the  93d  of  April,  16n. 


TO  THE  LORD  KEEPER. 
Mv  HOIIOURABLB  LoRD, 

I  understand  that  Sir  Lewis  TVesham  hath  a 
suit  depending  in  the  Chancery  before  your  lord- 
ship ;  and,  therefore,  out  of  my  love  and  respect 
toward  him,  I  have  thought  fit  to  recommend  him 
unto  your  favour  so  far  only  as  may  stand  with 
justice  and  equity,  which  is  all  he  desireth, 
having  to  encounter  a  strong  party.   And,  because 

*  Hari.  M88.  vol.  7006. 

f  Relating  to  her  bouse,  flee  the  lord  keeper's  letter  of 
April  7, 1617,  printed  in  his  works. 
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he  It  shortly  to  go  into  Spain  about  some  other 
buaiiieee  of  his  own,  I  ftither  desire  joar  lordship 
to  giye  him  what  eiqiedition  yoa  can,  that  he  may 
*eoeife  no  prejadioe  by  his  journey. 

Your  lordship's  oyer  at  command, 
6.  BuoKureHAM. 


TO  THE  LORD  KEEPER.* 

My  honourable  Lord, 

I  have,  by  reports,  heard  that  which  doth  much 
griere  and  trouble  me,  that  your  lordship  hath, 
through  a  pain  in  one  of  your  legs,  been  forced  to 
keep  your  chamber.  And,  being  desirous  to  un- 
derstand the  true  estate  of  your  health,  which 
reports  do  not  always  bring,  I  entreat  your  lord- 
ship to  favour  me  with  a  word  or  two  from  your- 
self, which,  I  hope,  will  bring  me  the  comfort  I 
desire,  who  cannot  but  be  very  sensible  of  what- 
soever happeneth  to  your  lordship,  as  being 
Your  lordship^s  most  affectionate 
to  do  you  service, 

6.  BuCKIlf  SHAM. 
Fran  Edtnburgli,  tbe  Sd  of  Jane,  1617. 

His  majesty,  God  be  tanked,  is  very  well,  and 
tafely  returned  from  his  hunting  journey. 


TO  THE  EARL  OF  BUCKINGHAM. 

Mt  tsrt  oood  Lord, 

Tliis  day  I  have  made  even  with  the  business 
of  the  kingdom  for  common  justice;  not  one 
cause  unheard ;  the  lawyers  drawn  dry  of  all  the 
motions  they  were  to  make;  not  one  petition 
unanswered.  And  this,  I  think,  could  not  be 
said  in  our  age  before.  This  I  speak,  not  out  of 
ostentation,  but  out  of  gladness,  when  I  have 
done  my  duty.  I  know  men  think  I  cannot  continue 
if  I  should  thus  op'press  myself  with  business :  but 
that  account  is  made.  The  duties  of  life  are  more 
than  life ;  and  if  I  die  now,  I  shall  die  before  the 
world  be  weary  of  me,  which,  in  our  times,  b 
somewhat  rare.  And  all  this  while  I  have  been 
a  little  unperfeot  in  my  foot  But  I  have  taken 
pains  more  like  the  beast  with  four  legs  than  like 
a  man  with  scarce  two  legs.  But  if  it  be  a  gout, 
which  I  do  neither  acknowledge,  nor  much  dis- 
claim, it  is  a  good-natured  gout;  for  I  have  no 
rage  of  it,  and  it  goeth  away  quickly.  I  have 
hope  it  is  but  an  accident  of  changing  from  a  field 
airf  to  a  Thames  air;j:  or  rather,  I  think,  it  is  the 
distance  of  the  king  and  your  lordship  from  me, 
that  doth  congeal  my  humours  and  spirits. 

•HMrl,M88.Tol.7W0. 

t  Gimy'i  laa. 

t  Doriet  HottM,  orifinmlly  beloDgiaf  to  the  Bithopt  of 
Sftllsbury,  afterwards  the  boiue  of  Sir  Richard  SaekviUe, 
and  then  of  hie  aos,  Star  Thomas,  Earl  of  Dorset,  and  lord 


When  I  had  written  tliis  letter,  I  receired  your 
lordship's  letter  of  the  third  of  this  present,  whero- 
in  your  lordship  showeth  your  solicitous  care  of 
my  health,  which  did  wonderfully  comfort  me. 
And  it  is  true,  that  at  this  present  I  am  very  well, 
and  my  supposed  gout  quite  vanished. 

I  humbly  pray  you  to  commend  my  service, 
infinite  in  desire,  howsoever  limited  in  ability,  to 
his  majesty,  to  hear  of  whose  health  and  good 
disposition  is  to  me  the  greatest  beatitude  which 
I  can  receive  in  this  worid.  And  I  humbly  be- 
seech his  majesty  to  pardon  me,  that  I  do  not  now 
send  him  my  account  of  council  business,  and 
other  his  royal  commands,  till  within  these  four 
days ;  because  the  flood  of  business  of  justice  did 
hitherto  wholly  possess  me;  which,  I  know, 
worketh  this  effect,  as  it  contenteth  his  subjects, 
and  knitteth  their  hearts  more  and  more  to  his 
majesty,  though,  I  must  confess,  my  mind  is  upon 
other  matters,  as  his  mijesty  shall  know,  by  the 
grace  of  God,  at  his  return.  God  ever  bless  and 
prosper  yon. 

Your  lordship's  true  and  most 

devoted  friend  and  servant, 
Fr.  Baoor. 
WbitehaU,  this  8lh  of  Jane,  RBT. 


to  the  lord  keeper. 
Mt  hoiiourablr  Lord, 

Your  lordship  will  understand,  by  Sir  Hicmat 
Lake's  letter,  his  majesty's  directions  touching 
the  surveyor's  deputy  of  the  Court  of  Wards. 
And  though  I  assure  myself  of  your  lordship's 
care  of  the  business,  which  his  m^esty  mmketfa 
his  own :  yet,  my  respect  to  Sir  Robert  Nanntoa* 
maketh  me  add  my  recommendation  tbefaof  to 
your  lordship,  whom  I  desire  to  give  all  ike  fof- 
therance  and  assistaaoe  you  can  te  tbe  businew, 
that  no  prejudice  or  imputation  may  light  upoa 
Sir  Robert  Naunton,  through  his  xealous  mffisction 
to  attend  his  majesty  in  this  journey. 

I  will  not  omit  to  let  you  know,  that  his  majesty 
is  very  well,  and  receiveth  much  contentment  in 
his  journey.    And  with  this  conclusion  I  rest 
Your  lordship's  most  afieotionate 
to  do  you  service, 

G.  BuOKUrCNRAM . 

EdiBhurfh,  the  11th  of  June,  1617. 


TO  THE  LORD  VIBOOUNT  FENTON.1 

Mt  vrrt  cK>on  Loan, 

I  thank  your  lordship  for  your  courteous  letter  ; 
and,  if  I  were  asked  the  question,  I  would  always 

♦  Snrreyor  of  tbe  Court  of  Wards. 

f  Sir  Thomas  Erskine,  who,  for  his  service  tb  the  kinff,  ia 
tlie  attempt  of  the  Earl  of  Oowry,  was,  apoa  his  mi^esty^a 
accession  to  the  throne  of  Bnfland,  made  captain  of  bis  ^ard 
in  the  room  of  Sir  Walter  Ralefh.  He  was  aflenrar^ 
created  Eari  of  KeUj. 
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clmw  nther  to  haTO  a  letter  of  no  news ;  for 
aewi  imports  alteration ;  bnt  letters  of  kindness 
aid  respect  bring  that  whieh»  thoagfa  it  be  no 
sews  tmongst  friends,  is  more  welcome. 

I  am  exceedingly  glad  to  hear,  that  this  jonmey 
of  his  majesty,  which  I  neyer  esteemed  more  than 
a  loDg  progress,  sare  that  it  had  reason  of  state 
joined  with  pleasure,  doth  sort  to  be  so  joyful  and 
so  comfortable. 

For  yoor  Parliament,  God  speed  it  well :  and 
for  ours,  you  know  the  sea  would  be  calm,  if  it 
were  not  for  the  winds:  and  1  hope  the  king, 
whensoerer  that  shall  be,  will  find  those  winds 
reasonably  well  laid.  Now  that  the  sun  is  got 
ap  a  little  higher,  God  ordains  all  things  to  the 
happiness  of  his  majesty  and  his  monarchy. 

My  health,  I  thank  God,  is  good ;  and  I  hope 
this  sapposed  gout  was  but  an  incomer.  I  ever 
rest 

Your  lordship's  affectionate 

and  assured  (rieitd, 

Fr.Bacoh. 
WUl«kall,JMel8,lSn. 


TO  THE  LORD  KBBPBB,  WRITTEN  FROM  SOOT- 
LAND,  JUNB  K,  M18.« 

I  WILL  begin  to  speak  of  the  business  of  this 
day;  opi»  iMJu»  din  in  die  »uo^  which  is  of  the 
Parliament.  It  began  on  the  7th  of  this  month, 
and  ended  this  day,  being  the  28th  of  June.  His 
majesty,  as  I  perceived  by  relation,  rode  thither 
in  g[reat  state  the  first  day.  These  eyes  are  wit- 
Mstes  that  he  rode  in  an  honourable  fashion,  as  I 
hsTe  seen  him  in  England,  this  day.  All  the 
lords  rode  in  English  robes ;  not  an  English  lord 
on  horseback,  though  all  the  Parliament  House  at 
his  majesty's  elbow,  but  my  Lord  of  Bucking- 
ham, who  waited  upon  the  king's  stirrup  in  his 
collar,  hot  not  in  his  robes.  His  majesty,  the  first 
day,  by  way  of  preparation  to  the  subject  of  the 
Parliament,  made  a  declaratory  speech,  wherein 
he  expressed  himself  what  he  would  not  do,  but 
what  he  would  do.  The  relation  is  too  prolix  for 
a  sheet  <^  paper ;  and  I  am  promised  a  copy  of  it, 
which  I  will  bring  myself  unto  your  lordship  with 
all  the  speed  I  may.  But  I  may  not  be  so  reserved 
as  not  to  tell  your  lordship,  that  in  that  speech 
his  majesty  was  pleased  to  do  England  and 
Englishmen  much  honour  and  grace ;  and  that  he 
studied  nothing  so  much,  sleeping  and  waking, 
as  to  reduce  the  barbarity  (I  have  warrant  to  use 
the  king's  own  word)  of  this  country  unto  the 
sweet  civility  of  ours ;  adding,  farther,  that  if  the 
Scottish  nation  would  be  as  docible  to  learn  the 
goodness  of  England,  as  they  are  teachable  to 
limp  after  their  ill,  he  might  with  facility  prevail 
in  his  desire :  for  they  had  learned  of  the  English 
to  drink  healths,  to  wear  coaches  and  gay  clothes, 

*  From  a  copy  Is  tiM  paper-ofiee. 
Vol.  m.— 14 


to  take  tobaoco,  and  to  speak  neither  Scottish  nor 
English.  Many  such  diseases  of  the  times  his 
majesty  was  pleased  to  enumerate,  not  fit  for  my 
pen  to  remember,  and  graciously  to  recognise 
how  much  he  was  beholden  to  the  English  nation 
for  their  love  and  conformity  to  his  desires.  The 
king  did  personally  and  infallibly  sit  amongst 
them  of  the  Parliament  every  day ;  so  that  there 
fell  not  a  word  amongst  them  but  his  majesty  was 
of  council  with  it. 

The  whole  assembly,  after  the  wonted  manner, 
was  abstracted  into  eight  bishops,  eight  lords, 
eight  gentlemen,  knights  of  the  shires,  and  eight 
lay  burgesses  for  towns.  And  this  epitome  of 
the  whole  Parliament  did  meet  every  day  in  one 
room  to  treat  and  debate  of  the  great  affairs  of  the 
kingdom.  There  was  exception  taken  against 
some  of  the  Lower  House,  which  were  returned 
by  the  country,  being  pointed  at  as  men  averse  in 
their  appetites  and  humours  to  the  business  of  the 
Pariiament,  who  were  deposed  of  their  attendance 
by  the  king's  power,  and  others,  better  affected, 
by  the  king's  election,  placed  in  their  room. 

The  greatest  and  weightiest  articles,  agitated 
in  this  Pariiament,  were  specially  touching  the 
government  of  the  kirk  and  kirkmen,  and  for  the 
abolishing  of  hereditary  sheriffs  to  an  annual 
charge;  and  to  enable  justices  of  the  peace  to 
have  as  well  the  real  execution  as  the  title  of  their 
places.  For  now  the  sheriff  doth  hold  jura  rega- 
Ua  in  his  circuit,  without  check  or  controlment; 
and  the  justices  of  the  peace  do  want  the  staff  of 
their  authority.  For  the  church  and  common- 
wealth, his  mijesty  doth  strive  to  shape  the  frame 
of  this  kingdom  to  the  method  and  degrees  of  the 
government  of  England,  as  by  reading  of  the 
several  acts  it  may  appear.  The  king's  desire 
and  travail  herein,  though  he  did  suffer  a  momen- 
tary opposition,  (for  his  countrymen  will  speak 
boldly  to  him,)  hath  in  part  been  profitable.  For, 
though  he  hath  not  fully  and  complementally 
prevailed  in  all  things,  yet,  he  hath  won  ground 
in  most  things,  and  hath  gained  acts  of  pariiament 
to  authorise  particular  commissioners,  to  set  down 
orders  for  the  church  and  churchmen,  and  to  treat 
with  sheriffs  for  their  offices,  byway  of  pecuniary 
composition.  But  all  these  proceedings  are  to 
have  an  inseparable  reference  to  his  majesty.  If 
any  prove  unreasonably  and  undutifully  refractory, 
his  majesty  hath  declared  himself,  that  he  will  pro- 
ceed against  him  by  the  warrant  of  the  law,  and  by 
the  atrength  of  his  royal  power. 

His  majesty's  speech  this  day  had  a  necessary 
connexion  with  his  former  discourse.  He  was 
pleased  to  declam  what  was  done  and  determined 
in  the  proflfrees  of  this  Parliament;  his  reasons 
for  it;  and  that  nothing  was  gotten  by  shoulder- 
ing or  wrefttlinfiT,  hut  hy  debate,  judfrment,  and 
reason,  without  any  interposiiion  of  his  royal 

I  power  in  any  t'  infif.     He  commanded  the  lords 
in  state  of  judicature  to  give  life,  by  a  careful 
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oieeutioii  unto  the  law,  which  olfaerwiie  was  bat 
merksum  cadaver  et  bona  jferiUi^a* 

Tfaos  much  touching  the  legal  part  of  my  ad- 
vertiaemeDt  unto  you.  I  will  gire  your  lordahip 
an  aeeount  in  two  lines  of  the  complement  of  the 
cotmtry,  time,  and  place. 

llie  country  affords  more  profit  and  better  con- 
tentment than  I  could  ever  promise  myself  by  my 
raading  of  it 

The  king  was  never  more  cheerful  in  body  and 
mind,  never  so  well  pleased :  and  so  are  the  E2ng- 
lish  of  all  conditions. 

The  enterlamment  very  honoorable,  very  gene- 
ra), and  very  full :  every  day  feasts  and  invita- 
timw.  I  know  not  who  pud  for  it  They  strive, 
by  direction,  to  give  as  all  ihir  eomentment,  tfiat 
we  may  know  that  the  ooontry  is  not  so  contempt- 
ilAe,  bat  that  k  is  worth  the  cherishing. 

The  lord  provost  of  this  town,  who  in  Eng- 
lish Is  the  mayor,  did  feast  the  king  and  all  the 
loids  this  week;  and  another  day  all  the  gentle- 
men. And,  I  confess,  it  was  performed  with 
state,  with  abandanoe,  and  with  a  general  content. 

There  is  a  general  and  a  bold  expectation,  tliat 
Bfr.  John  Murray  shall  be  created  a  baron  of  this 
cevntiry,  and  some  do  chat,  that  my  Lord  of 
B«ckingbam*8  Mr.  Wray  shall  be  a  groom  of  the 
bed-chamber  in  his  place. 

Hiere  hath  been  yet  no  creation  of  lords  since 
his  majesty  did  touch  Scotland;  hot  of  knights 
many,  yet  not  so  many  as  we  heard  in  England ; 
bat  it  is  thdhght  all  Ae  pensioners  will  be  knights 
to-morrow.  Neither  are  there  any  more  English 
lords  sworn  of  the  privy  council  here,  save  my 
Lord  of  Buckingham. 

The  Earl  of  Southampton,  Montgomery,  and 
Hay,  are  already  gone  for  England. 

I  have  made  good  profit  of  my  journey  hither; 
for  I  have  gotten  a  transcript  of  the  speech  which 
your  lordship  did  deliver  at  yonr  first  and  happy 
sitting  in  Chancery,  which  I  could  not  gain  in 
England.  It  hath  been  showed  to  ^e  king,  and 
received  due  approbation.  The  God  of  heaven, 
all-wise  and  all-sufficient,  gruard  and  assist  year 
lordship  in  all  your  actions :  for  I  can  read  here 
wl^atsoever  your  lordship  doth  act  there;  and 
yonr  courses  be  each  as  you  need  not  to  fear  to 
give  copies  of  them.  But  the  king's  ears  be 
wide  and  long,  and  he  seeth  wiA  many  eyes. 
All  this  works  for  your  honour  and  comfort.  I 
pray  God  nothing  be  soiled,  heated,  or  cooled  in 
the  carriage.  Envy  sometimes  attends  virtues, 
and  not  for  good ;  and  these  bore  certain  proprie- 
ties and  circumstances  inherent  to  your  lordship's 
mind ;  which  men  may  admire,  I  cannot  express. 
But  1  will  wade  no  farther  time  herein,  lest  I  should 
seem  eloquent  I  have  been  too  saucy  with  your 
lordship,  and  held  you  too  long  with  my  idleness. 
He  that  takes  time  from  your  lordship  robs  the 
public.  God  give  your  body  health,  and  your 
soul  heaven. 


My  Lord  of  Pembroke,  wif  Lord  of  Amndcl,-. 
my  Lord  Zouch,  and  Mr.  Secretary  Lakat ' 
new  swom  of  the  cooaeil  here. 


TO  THE  EARL  OP  BUCKHIQHAM. 
My  VIRY  GOOD  L0RD9 

I  have  sent  enclosed  a  letter  to  his  majesty  < 
coming  the  strangers ;  in  which  business  I  had 
formerly  written  to  your  lordship  a  joint  letlsr 
with  my  Lord  of  Canterbury,  and  my  Usd 
privy  seal,*  and  Mr.  Secretary  Winwood. 

I  am,  I  thank  God,  much  relieved  with  mj 
being  in  the  ooontry  air,  and  the  order  I  keep;  ee 
that,  of  kis  jTMTS,  I  have  not  found  my  hestab 

Your  lordship  writeth  seldomer  than  you  wive 
wont ;  but  when  you  are  onoe  gotten  into  Eng- 
land you  will  he  »ore«(  leisure.  God  bless  and  - 
prosper  yon. 

Your  lordship's  true  and  devoted 

friend  and  servant^ 

Fa.BAO0». 
niiiis«>srf,Joiri^  4«7. 


TO  m  LORD  KBBPBt.t 

Mt  hokourablk  Lord, 

I  have  acquainted  his  m^esty  iddi  your  lettsr, 
who,  in  this  business  of  Sir  John  Bennet's,f 
hath  altogether  followed  your  lordship's  directimi* 

His  majesty  hath  at  lengA  been  pleased  to 
despatch  Mr.  Lowder,$  according  to  your  lord- 
ship's desire,  for  the  place  in  Ireland.  WhatHm 
cause  of  the  stay  was,  I  shall  impart  to  yonr 
lordship  when  I  see  you,  being  now  too  long  to 
relate. 

His  majesty  hath  not  yet  had  leisure  to  read  Hm 
little  book  you  sent  me  to  present  unto  him ;  but, 
as  soon  as  I  see  the  fittest  opportunity,  I  will  ofier 
it  to  him  again. 

His  majesty,  God  be  thanked,  is  very  well; 
and  I  am  exceeding  glad  to  hear  of  your  health, 
that  you  are  of  so  good  term  proof,  which  is  the 
best  of  it,  being  you  are  in  those  businesses  pift 
most  to  the  trial,  which  I  wish  may  long  continun 
in  that  strength,  that  you  may  still  do  his  majes^ 
and  your  country  that  good  service,  whereof  we 

*  Bdwanf,  Earl  of  Worceater. 

t  Hart.  M88.  toI.  7006. 

t  Of  Godttow,  In  Ozfbrdahire,  wbo  waa  aaat  to  Bnraaela  lo 
tbe  arcbdnke,  to  expoatalate  with  bim  conceminf  a  libal  on 
the  king,  Imputed  to  Eryciua  Puteanita,  and  entitled ,  faaarf 
CoMiub&ni  Coronm  Begim. 

I  He  bad  been  aniieitor  to  ibe  qiieen,  but  fladhiKber  dialiks 
to  bim,  be  waa  willing  to  part  witb  bia  place  for  that  of  one 
of  tbe  barona  of  tbe  excbeqner  in  Ireland ;  for  whirb  bo 
waa  recommended  hy  the  lord  keeper  to  the  Bart  of  Backing, 
bam,  in  a  letter  ^ted  at  WbttehaU,  May  tt,  1617. 
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betr  to  gfeneral  apptobatioii  that  ft  nraeh  rejoiceth 
me,  who  rest 

Tour  lordship^  erer  at  comnrand, 

G.  BuoKUfOBAir. 

•r  J«ly,  MIT. 


TO  THE  LORD  KEEPBE. 

Hy  LotD : — ^I  have  received  your  lordship's  let- 
ter by  joar  man ;  but  having  so  lately  imparted 
my  mind  to  yon  in  my  former  letters,  I  refer  yoar 
lordship  to  those  letters  without  making  a  need- 
lees  repetition,  and  rest 

Yonr  lordship's  at  command, 

6.  BirCKUfOBAM. 

Aiktos,  dM  «lh  of  Aof.  1617. 


MW    Sly     m$ttHttdm6     lOfOf     Sit    JftOOCU    AMSHf 

Xtighi,  Lard  Eupet   if  Urn  Ormi  Stal  ^ 


TO  THE  BARL  OF  BUOKINOIUM. 
Mr  TIBT  OMO  LOBD, 

I  have  reformed  the  ordinance  according  to  his 
majesty's  corrections,  which  were  very  material. 
And  for  the  first  of  phran$  turn  plaed^  I  under- 
stand his  msjesty,  nay,  farther,  •!  understand  my- 
sdf,  the  better  for  it.  I  send  your  lordship  there- 
fore six  privy  seals;  for  every  court  will  look  to 
have  their  several  warrant.  I  send  also,  two  bills 
ht  letters  patents,  to  the  two  reporters :  and  for 
the  persons,  I  send  also  four  names,  with  my 
commendauons  of  those  two,  for  which  I  will 
answer  opon  my  knowledge.  The  names  must 
be  filled  in  the  blanks ;  and  so  tfaey  are  to  be 
returned. 

For  the  business  of  the  Court  of  Wards,  your 
Icfdship's  letter  found  me  in  the  care  of  it. 
Hierefore,  according  to  his  majesty's  command- 
ment, by  you  signified,  I  hare  sent  a  letter  f^r  his 
majesty's  signature.  And  the  directions  them- 
•dves  are  also  to  be  signed.  These  are  not  to  be 
Tetumsd  to  me,  lest  the  secret  come  out;  but  to 
be  sent  to  my  Lord  of  Wallingford,  as  the  packets 
use  to  be  sent. 

I  do  much  rejoice,  to  hear  of  his  majesty's 
health  and  good  disposition.  For  me,  though  I 
sm  iucessantly  in  business,  yet  the  reintc^;ra- 
tion  of  y*ar  love,  maketh  me  find  all  things 
eisy. 

God  preserve  and  prosper  you. 

Your  lordship's  true  friend, 

and  devoted  servant, 
Fb.  Bacon. 

TorkBoaw* 
October  IS,  ISH. 


TO  THE  LOED  ILBBPBE. 
Mv  BONOURABLK  LoRD, 

His  majesty  hath  spent  some  time  with.  Sir 
Lionel  Cranfield,  about  his  own  business, 
wherewith  he  acquainted  his  majesty.  He  hath 
had  some  conference  with  your  lordship,  upon 
whose  report  to  his  majesty  of  your  zeal  and 
care  of  his  service,  which  bis  majesty  accepteth 
very  well  at  your  hands,  he  hath  commanded  Sir 
L.  Cranfield  to  attend  your  lordship,  to  aigniff 
his  farther  pleasure  for  the  fuitherance  of  his 
service ;  unto  whose  relation  I  lefimr  you.  Hit 
majesty's  farther  pleasure  is,  you  aoquaint  no 
creature  living  with  it,  he  having  resolved  to  nkf 
upon  yeur  oare  and  trust  only. 

Thns,  wishing  you  all  happinssi,  I  rest 
Your  lordship^  fiuiilnl  Msnd 


OplobefflS^lSn. 


6.  BVOBIBCBMI. 


■IE  FEANCIfl  BNGLEPYLD*  TO  TBB  lOEB  BEBPBL 
RiOBT  HeKOUmABLB, 

Give  me  leave,  I  beseech  your  lordship,  te 
wan^  of  other  means,  by  this  paper  to  let  yo«r 
lordship  understand,  that  notwithstanding  I  reel 
in  no  contempt,  nor  have  to  my  knowledge  brokem 
any  order  made  by  yonr  lordship,  ooncendng 
the  trust,  either  for  the  payment  of  money,  er 
assignment  of  land ;  yet,  by  reason  of  my  close 
imprisonment,  and  the  unusual  carriage  of  this 
cause  agahist  me,  I  can  get  no  counsel  who  will, 
in  open  court,  deliver  my  case  unto  your  lordship* 
I  must,  therefore,  humbly  leave  unto  your  lord- 
ship's wisdom,  how  far  your  lordship  will,  upon 
my  adversary's  fraudulent  bill,  exhibited  by  the 
wife  without  her  husband's  privity,  extend  the 
most  powerful  arm  of  your  authority  against  me» 
who  desire  nothing  but  the  honest  performance 
of  a  trust,  which  1  know  not  how  to  leave  if  I 
would.  So,  nothing  doubting  but  your  lordship 
will  do  what  appertaineth  to  justice,  and  the  emt 

*  Tbit  fentleman  was  Tery  nnfortunate  in  bit  behaviour, 
with  rsfard  to  tboee  wbo  bad  the  freat  teal ;  fbr  In  Ifttary 
Term,  of  the  year  109»-4,  he  was  fined  three  thoaeeai 
pounds  by  the  Star  Chamber,  for  castinff  an  Inqratatlon  of 
bribery  on  the  Ix>rd  Keeper  Winiama,  Bishop  of  Lincoln. 
MS.  letter  of  Mr.  ChaAiberlaIn,  to  Sir  Dudley  Garleton, 
dated  at  London,  10SS-4.  Sir  Fmnds  bad  been  MnmlttoA  to 
the  Fleet  for  a  conlempc  of  a  decree  In  Chancery ;  upon 
frbkb  he  was  charged,  by  Sir  John  Bennet,  with  baTing 
said  before  snAclent  wuness,  **that  he  could  prove  this  holy 
bishop  Judge  had  been  bribed  by  some  that  Ibred  well  In  their 
causes."  A  few  days  after  the  sentence  In  the  Star  Cham- 
ber, the  lord  keeper  sent  for  Sir  Francis,  and  told  him  he 
would  refute  his  foul  aspersions,  and  prove  upon  him  that  he 
scorned  tho  pelf  of  the  world,  or  to  eiact,  or  make  lucre,  of 
any  man ;  and  that,  for  his  own  part,  he  forgave  bim  every 
penny  of  his  fine,  and  would  crave  the  same  mercy  towards 
him  f^om  the  kiog.-Bisbop  Ilacket'a  Life  of  ArchbUlQ» 
WUUams,  Part  I.,  p.  6S,  84. 
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Dent  place  of  eqai^  your  lordship  holdeth,  I 
mast,  since  I  cannot  understand  from  yonr  lord- 
ship the  caase  of  my  late  close  restraint,  rest, 
during  your  lordship's  pleasure, 
Your  lordship's  close  prisoner  in  the  Fleet, 

Fr.  Enolbftld. 

Oct.  S8, 1617. 


TO  THE  LORD  KEEPER. 
Mt  HONOURIBLB  LoRO, 

I  have  thought  good  to  renew  my  motion  to 
your  lordship,  in  the  behalf  of  my  Lord  of  Hun- 
tingdon, my  Lord  Stanhope,  and  Sir  Thomas 
Gerard;  for  that  I  am  more  particularly  ac- 
quainted with  their  desires;  they  only  seeking 
Uie  true  advancement  of  the  charitable  uses,  unto 
which  the  land,  given  by  their  grandfather,  was 
intended :  which,  as  I  am  informed,  was  meant 
by  way  of  a  corporation,  and  by  this  means,  that 
it  might  be  settled  upon  the  schoolmaster,  usher, 
and  poor,  and  the  coheirs  to  be  visitors.  The 
tenants  might  be  conscionably  dealt  withal ;  and 
so  it  will  be  out  of  the  power  of  any  feofifees  to 
abuse  the  trust;  which,  it  hath  been  lately 
proved,  have  been  hitherto  the  hindrance  of  this 
good  work.  These  coheirs  desire  only  the  ho- 
nour of  their  ancestor's  gift,  and  wish  the  money, 
misemployed  and  ordered  to  be  paid  into  court  by 
Sir  John  Harper,  may  rather  be  bestowed  by 
year  lordship's  discretion  for  the  augmentation 
of  the  foundation  of  their  ancestors,  than  by  the 
censure  of  any  other.    And  so  I  rest 

Your  lordship's  servant, 

G.  BuoKuroHAM. 
AMteMf ,  November  IS. 

Eadoraed,-1017. 


TO  THE  LORD  EEEPBR.f 
Mr  ROKOURABLB   LORD, 

Though  I  had  resolved  to  give  your  lordship  no 
more  trouble  in  matters  of  controversy  depending 
before  you,  with  what  importance  soever  my  let- 
ters had  been,  yet  the  respect  I  bear  unto  this 
gentleman  hath  so  far  forced  my  resolution,  as  to 
recommend  unto  your  lordship  the  suit,  which,  I 
am  informed  by  him,  is  to  receive  shearing  before 
you  on  Monday  next,  between  Bameby  Leigh  and 
Sir  Edward  Dyer,  plaintiffs,  and  Sir  Thomas 
Thynne,^:  defendant ;  wherein  I  desire  your  lord- 
ship's favour  on  the  plaintiffs  so  far  only  as  the 
Justice  of  their  cause  shall  require.  And  so  I  rest 
Your  lordship's  faithful  servant, 

G.  BucKuroHAM. 
NewBUtfket,  tiM  19th  of  NoTember.      . 
EndoTMd,  1017. 

*  Hvl.  M88.  Tol.  7000.  f  Ibid. 

t  Eldeet  ton  of  Sir  Jotin  Tliynne,  kniebt,  wlio  died,  Novem- 
ber SI,  1604.  This  Sir  Thomee'e  younger  son  by  his  first 
wife,  Mary,  daof hter  of  Oeorfe,  Lord  Audley,  was  fkther  of 
Thomas  Thynne,  Esq. ;  assassinated  by  the  foUowen  of 
Oount  Conigsmlrl^  Febmary  IS,  106)^1. 


TO  THE  LORD  KEEPER.* 

My  honourabli  Lord, 

The  certificate  beings  returned  upon  the  com- 
mission inching  Sir  Richard  Haughton's  alnm 
mines,  I  have  thought  fit  to  desire  your  lordship's 
furtherance  in  the  business,  which  his  majesty 
(as  your  lordship  will  see  by  his  letter)  much 
affecteth  as  a  bargain  for  his  advantage,  and  for 
the  present  relief  of  Sir  Richard  Haughton. 
What  favour  your  lordship  shall  do  him  therein 
I  will  not  fail  to  acknowledge,  and  will  ever  rest 
Your  lordship's  faithful  servant, 

G.  Buckingham. 
Endorsed, 
Reeeivedy  November  16,  1617. 


TO  THE  LORD  KEBPER.f 
My  HONOURABLE  LoRD, 

I  have  acquainted  his  majesty  with  your  lord- 
ship's letter,  who  liketh  well  of  the  judges'  opi- 
nion you  sent  unto  him,  and  hath  pricked  Uie 
sheriff  of  Buckinghamshire  in  the  roll  you  sent, 
which  I  returned  signed  unto  your  lordship. 

Hb  majesty  takes  very  well  the  pains  you  have 
taken  in  sending  to  Sir  Lionel  Granfield ;  and 
desireth  you  to  send  to  him  again,  and  to  quicken 
him  in  the  business. 

Your  lordship's  faithful  friend  and  servant, 

G.  BUCKINOHAM. 

His  majesty  liketh  well  the  course  taken  about 
his  household,  wherewith  he  would  have  your 
lordship,  and  the  rest  of  his  council,  to  go  forward. 

Newmarket,  the  17ih  NoTomber,  1617. 

Endorsed, 
J^  Lord  of  Buckingham  $kowing  his  majetty  $  ap- 
probation  cftht  eourse$  held  touMng  the  houMkoUL 


TO  THE  EARL  OP  BUCKINOHAM4 
My  viRT  GOon  Lord, 

The  last  letter  of  my  lord's,  whereof  the  concln* 
sion,  indeed,  is  a  little  blunt,  as  the  king  calleth 
it,  was  concluded  in  my  absence,  which  hath  been 
but  <9nce  since  I  came  to  this  town ;  and  brought 
me  by  the  clerk  of  the  council,  as  I  sat  in 
Chancery.  Whereupon  I  retired  to  a  little  closet 
I  have  there,  and  signed  it,  not  thinking  fit  to 
sever. 

For  my  opinion,  I  despatched  it  the  morrow 
following.     And  till  Sir  Lionel  Cranfieldf  be 

*  Harl.  MSB.  vol.  7000.  f  Ibid. 

X  In  answer  to  his  lordship's  letter  from  Newmarket,  No 
vember  10, 1017,  printed  In  Lord  Bacon's  Works. 

)  He  was  originally  a  merchant  in  the  city  of  LondoB,  In- 
troduced to  the  king's  Itnowledge  by  tlie  Earl  of  Northamp- 
ton, and  into  his  service  by  the  Earl  of  Bdcliingham,  being 
the  great  prt>Jertor  for  reforming  the  Icing's  household,  ad- 
vancins  the  cHsioiim,  and  other  services ;  for  which  he  was 
made  Inrd  treasurer, B iron  Cnnfleld, and  Bsrl  ofMiddleees; 
but  l>eing  aecu«ed  hy  the  House  of  Oommnns  for  rotsdeoMaii- 
ors  in  his  office,  he  had  a  stiv«re  sentence  passed  upon  Ilka 
by  the  lords  in  lOSL 
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able  to  exeoQte  his  part  in  the  enh-commission,  it 
will,  in  my  opinion,  not  be  so  fit  to  direct  it.  He 
crept  to  me  yesternigrht,  but  he  is  not  well.  I 
did  bis  majesty's  message  to  bim  toncbing  the 
tobacco ;  auid  he  said  he  would  give  his  majesty 
very  real   and    solid   satb&ction  touching  the 


This  is  all  for  the  present  I  shall  trouble  your 
lordship  withal,  resting  ever 
Your  lordship's  trae  friend  and  devoted  servant, 

Fr.  Bacon. 
WuiwIiitMbllT. 


TO  THE  LORD  KBEPBft.* 
M T  HONOUBABLB  LoSD, 

His  majesty  liketh  very  well  of  the  draught 
your  lordship  sent  of  the  letter  for  the  sub-com- 
mission, and  hath  signed  it  as  it  was,  without 
any  alteration,  and  sent  it  to  the  lords.  Which 
is  all  I  have  to  write  at  this  time,  but  that  I  ever 
Test  your  lordship's  faithful  friend  and  servant, 
G.  Buckingham. 

KewmukH,  Um  M  of  DMtmber,  iei7. 


TO  THE  LORD  KEEPER.f 
If  T  HONOURABLB  LoRD, 

His  majesty  hath  been  pleased'  to  refer  a  peti- 
tion of  one  Sir  Thomas  Blackstones  to  your  lord- 
ship, who  being  brother-in-law  to  a  gentleman 
whom  I  much  respect,  Sir  Henry  Constable,  I 
have,  at  his  request,  yielded  to  recommend  his 
business  so  far  to  your  lordship's  favour,  as  you 
shall  find  his  case  to  deserve  compassion,  and  may 
stand  wilh  the  rules  of  equity.    And  so  I  rest 

Your  lordship's  &ithful  friend  and  servant, 
G.  BooKureHAM. 

Kowatrkot,  Uw  4di  ofDecember. 

Eadonad,  1617. 


TO  THE  EARL  OF  BUCKINGHAM. 
M  V  VKHT  900D  LoRD, 

Your  lordship  may  marvel,  that  together  with 
the  letter  from  the  board,  which  yon  see  passed 
so  well,  there  came  no  particular  letter  from  my- 
self; wherein,  though  it  be  true,  that  now  this 
very  evening  I  have  made  even  with  the  causes 
of  Chancery,  and  comparing  with  the  causes 
heard  by  my  lord,f  that  dead  is,  of  Michaelmas 
term  was  twelvemonth,  I  find  them  to  be  double 
so  many  and  one  more;  besides  that  the  causes 
ftat  I  despatch  do  seldom  turn  upon  me  again,  as 
his  many  times  did ;  yet,  nevertheless,  I  do  a»- 

•  HarL  MSS.  toI.  700ft.  f  Ibid. 

X  OlMiiMllor  SUoMMre. 


sure  your  lordship,  that  should  have  been  no 
excuse  to  me,  who  shall  ever  assign  both  to  the 
causes  of  the  subject,  yea,  and  to  my  health,  but 
the  leavings  of  times  afWr  his  majesty's  business 
done.  But  the  truth  is,  I  could  not  speak  with 
Sir  Lionel  Cranfield,  with  whom  of  necessity  I 
was  to  confer  about  the  names,  till  this  after- 
noon. 

First,  therefore,  I  send  the  names  by  his  ad- 
vice, and  with  mine  own  good  allowance  of  those, 
which  we  wish  his  majesty  should  select ;  where- 
in I  have  had  respect  somewhat  to  form,  more 
to  the  avoiding  of  opposition,  but  most  to  the 
service. 

Two  most  important  effects  his  majesty's  letter 
hath  wrought  already :  the  one,  that  we  peroeive 
his  majesty  will  go  through  stitch,  which  goetk 
to  the  root  of  our  disease.  The  ether,  that  it 
awaketh  the  particular  oflicers,  and  will  make 
their  own  endeavours  and  propositions  less  per- 
functory, and  more  solid  and  true  for  the  future. 
Somewhat  is  to  be  done  presently,  and  somewhat 
by  seasonable  degrees.  For  the  present  my  ad- 
vice is,  his  majesty  would  be  pleased  to  write 
back  to  the  table,  that  he  doth  well  approve  that 
we  did  not  put  back  or  retard  the  good  ways  we 
were  in  of  ourselves ;  and  that  we  understood  his 
majesty's  right:  that  his  late  direction  was  to 
give  help,  and  not  hindrance  to  the  former  courses  % 
and  that  he  doth  expect  the  propositions  we  have 
in  hand,  when  they  are  finished  :  and  that  for  the 
sub-commissions,  he  hath  sent  us  the  names  ho 
hath  chosen  out  of  those  by  us  sent  and  pro- 
pounded; and  that  he  leaveth  the  particular 
directions  from  time  to  time,  in  the  use  of  the  snb- 
commissioners,  wholly  to  the  table. 

This  I  conceive  to  be  the  fairest  way ;  first  to  seil 
the  sub-commission  without  opening  the  natore 
of  their  employments,  and  without  seeming  that 
they  should  have  any  immediate  dependence  upon 
his  majesty,  but  merely  upon  the  table. 

As  for  that  which  is  to  be  kept  in  breast,  and  to 
come  forth  by  parts,  the  degrees  are  these: 

First,  to  employ  the  sub-commissioners  in  die 
reconsidering  of  those  branches,  which  the  seveial 
ofiScers  shall  propound. 

Next,  in  taking  consideration  of  other  branehes 
of  retrenchment,  besides  those  which  shall  be 
propounded. 

The  third,  to  take  into  consideration  the  great 
and  huge  arrears  and  debts  in  every  offiee; 
whether  there  be  cause  to  abate  them  upon  deceit 
or  abuse ;  and  at  least  how  to  settle  them  best, 
both  for  the  king's  honour,  and  avoiding  of 
clamour,  and  for  the  taking  away,  as  much  as 
may  be,  that  same  ill  influence  and  effect,  where- 
by the  arrear  past  destroys  the  good  husbandry 
and  reformation  to  come. 

The  fourth  is  to  proceed  from  the  consideration 
of  the  retrenchments  and  arrears  to  the  impron^ 
ments. 
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All  theBe  iawtrtX  letst  the  last tbTee,  I  wish  not 
to  be  eiined  in  till  his  majesty^s  coming. 
God  ever  preeerre  and  prosper  you. 
Yoor  lordship's  true  friend 

and  deyoted  servant, 
Fr.  Baook. 

Your  lordship  will  be  pleased  to  have  a  little 
oaie  of  the  bestowing  of  this  letter. 
York  Boom,  thit  6Ui  of  December,  1017. 


TO  THE  LORD  KEEPER. 

Mr  LosD, — ^I  have  received  so  many  letters  late- 
ly from  your  lordship,  that  I  cannot  answer  them 
severally :  but  the  grround  of  Uiem  all  being  only 
this,  that  your  lordship  feareth  I  am  so  incensed 
agiunst  you  that  I  will  hearken  to  every  informa- 
tion that  is  made  unto  me ;  this  one  letter  may 
well  make  answer  unto  them  all.  As  his  majesty 
is  not  apt  to  give  ear  to  any  idle  report  against 
men  of  yoor  place ;  so  for  myself,  1  will  answer 
that  it  is  far  from  my  disposition  to  take  any  ad- 
vantage in  that  kind.  And  for  your  lordship's  un- 
kind dealing  with  me  in  this  matter  of  my  brother's, 
time  will  try  alL  His  majesty  hath  given  me 
oommandment  to  make  this 'answer  in  his  name 
to  your  letter  to  him,  that  he  needeth  not  to  make 
any  other  answer  to  you,  than  that  which  in  that 
letter  you  make  to  yourself,  that  you  know  his 
majesty  to  be  so  judicious,  that  whatsoever  he 
hearetfa,  he  will  keep  one  ear  open  to  you ;  which 
being  indeed  his  own  princely  disposition,  yon 
may  be  assured  of  his  gracious  favour  in  that  kind. 

I  will  not  trouble  your  lordship  with  any  longer 
discourse  at  this  time,  being  to  meet  you  so  shortly, 
where  will  be  better  trial  of  all  that  hath  passed, 
than  can  be  made  by  letters.    So  I  rest 

Your  lordship's  at  command, 

G.  Buckingham. 

Warwick,  Sept.  5, 1617. 


Tn  BARL  OF  BUCKINGHAM  TO  THE  LORD  KEEPER, 
SIR  FRANCIS  BACON.* 

My  Lord,— I  have  made  his  majesty  acquainted 
with  your  note  concerning  that  wicked  fellow's 
speeches,  which  his  majesty  contemneth,  as  is 
usual  to  his  great  spirit  in  these  cases.  But  notwith- 
standing  his  majesty  is  pleased  that  it  shall  be 
exactly  tried  whether  this  foul-mouthed  fellow  was 
taken  either  with  drunkenness  or  madness,  when  he 
spake  it.  And  as  for  your  lordship's  advice  for 
setting  up  again  the  commissioners  for  suits,  his 
majesty  saith,  there  will  be  time  enough  for  think- 
ing  upon  that,  at  his  coming  to  Hampton  Court. 

But  his  majesty's  direction,  in  answer  of  your 
letter,  hath  given  me  occasion  to  join  hereunto  a 

*  Thti  teeiM  to  be  tbe  letter  to  whkh  the  lord  keeper  re- 
tamed  an  answer,  September  SS,  1617,  printed  in  hia  worka. 


discovery  upon  tbe  discourse  you  had  with  me 
this  day.*  For  I  do  freely  confess,  that  year 
offer  of  submission  unto  me,  and  in  writing,  if  so 
I  would  have  it,  battered  so  the  unkind ness  that  1 
had  conceived  in  my  heart  for  your  behaiiour  to- 
wards me  in  my  absence,  as,  out  of  the  sparks  of 
my  old  affection  towards  you,  I  went  to  sound 
his  majesty's  intention  towards  you,  specially  in 
any  public  meeting;  where  I  found,  on  the  one 
part,  his  majesty  so  little  satisfied  with  your  late 
answer  unto  him,  which  he  counted  (for  I  protest 
I  use  his  own  terms)  confused  and  childish,  and 
his  rigorous  resolution  on  the  other  part  so  fixed, 
that  he  would  put  some  public  exemplary  mark 
upon  you ;  as  I  protest  the  sight  of  his  deep  con- 
ceived indignation  quenched  my  passion,  making 
me  upon  the  instant  change  from  the  person  of  a 
party  into  a  peacemaker;  so  as  I  was  foroed 
upon  my  knees  to  beg  of  his  majesty,  that  he 
would  put  no  public  act  of  disgrace  upon  you. 
And  aH  I  dare  say,  no  other  person  would  hava 
been  patiently  heard  in  this  suit  by  his  majesty 
but  myself;  so  did  I  (though  not  without  difl- 
culty)  obtain  thus  much,  that  he  would  not  so  fax 
disable  you  from  the  merit  of  your  future  serviea, 
as  to  put  any  particular  mark  of  disgrace  upon 
your  person.  Only  thus  far  his  majesty  protest- 
eth,  that  upon  the  conscience  of  his  office  he  can- 
not omit  (though  laying  aside  all  passion)  to  gire 
a  kindly  reprimand  at  his  first  sitting  in  council^ 
to  so  many  of  liis  counsellors,  as  were  then  here 
behind,  and  were  actors  in  this  business,  for  th^ 
ill  behaviour  in  it.  Some  of  the  particular  errors 
committed  in  this  business  he  will  name,  bat 
without  aoousing  any  particular  persons  by  nune. 

Thus  your  lordship  seeth  the  fruits  of  my 
natural  inclination.  I  protest,  all  this  time  past 
it  was  no  small  grief  unto  me  to  hear  the  mouth  of 
so  many  upon  this  occasion  open  to  load  you  with 
innumerable  malicious  and  detracting  speeches, 
as  if  no  music  were  more  pleasing  to  my  ear,  than 
to  rail  of  you :  which  made  me  rather  regret  the 
ill-nature  of  mankind,  that,  like  dogs,  love  to  set 
upon  them  that  they  see  snatched  at. 

And  to  conclude,  my  lord,  you  have  hereby  a 
fair  occasion  so  to  make  good  hereafter  your 
reputation,  by  your  sincere  service  to  his  majesty, 
as  also  by  your  firm  and  constant  kindness  to 
your  friends,  as  I  may  (your  lordship's  old  friend) 
participate  of  the  comfort  and  honour  that  will 
thereby  come  to  you.    Thus  I  rest  at  last 

Your  lordship's  faithful  friend  and  servant, 

G.  B. 

The  force  of  your  old  kindness  hath  made  me 
set  down  this  in  writing  unto  you,  which  some, 
that  have  deserved  ill  of  me  in  this  action,  would 
be  glad  to  obtain  by  word  of  mouth,  though  they 

*  At  Windsor*  accordinj;  to  Sir  Anthony  Weldon,  wboowv 
perhaps  be  believed  in  luch  a  circumetance  aa  thH  See  CeicrC 
and  CkaraeUr  of  King  James  /.,  p.  Itt. 
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Ill 


be  fv  eMNifh  ftom  il  for  aagkt  I  yet  Me.    Bot  I 

hieinnh  yeor  lord«liip  to  leeerre  this  secretly  to 
jeonelf  only,  till  our  meetiiig  at  Hampton  Court, 
lael  his  majesty  shoiild  be  highly  ofifended  for  a 
\  that  I  know. 


B»4orMdy 

Ji  letter  tf  reeoneiUaiion  from  Lord  Buekinghamj 

afler  kia  majeslyU  return  from  Scotland, 


TO  THE  LORD  KBEPBR.* 

Mt  lumooRABLs  Lord, 

Lest  Mr.  Secretaryf  shoald  be  come  away  be- 
fore the  delirery  of  this  packet,  I  have  thought  fit 
to  direct  it  to  your  lordship,  with  this  letter  to 
jSDor  ioidahip  about  the  Court  of  Wards,  and 
SBother  to  the  lords  from  his  majesty.  Which  is 
all  I  hare  now  to  write,  but  that  I  oyer  rest 

Your  lordship's  faithful  friend  and  seryant, 

G.  BuCKUieHAM. 
]f«WMrket,  the  7Ui  of  DMember,  1617. 


TO  THB  LORD  KBBPBR4 
If T  BQIIOVmABLB  LoRD, 

1  have  acquainted  his  majesty  with  year  loid* 
siiip*s  letter,  who  hath  followed  your  directions 
therein,  and  written  to  the  lords  accordingly; 
which  is  all  I  have  now  to  write  to  yonr  lordi^ip, 
but  that  I  shall  ever  rest 

Your  lordship's  faithful  iriend  and  senrant, 

G.  BuCKUrOHAM. 
Htwaartet,  tiM  9tb  of  DeMBiber,  1617. 
Bodontd, 
.  My  hard  of  Buckingham  to  your  lordihip^  $hounng 
Uu  king^t  Hking  of  ycMir  opinion  and  choice  of 
nmmeefer  eulhcommimon. 


TO  THE  EARL  OF  BUCKINGHAM. 

If  T  TiaT  oooD  Lord, 

Your  lordship's  letters  patents}  are  ready.  I 
-would  be  glad  to  be  one  of  the  witnesses  at  the 
delivery ;  and,  therefore,  if  the  king  and  your  Ibrd- 
ahip  will  gire  me  leave,  I  will  bring  it  to-morrow 
St  any  boor  shall  be  appointed. 

Your  lordship's  ever, 

Fra.  Bacon. 
Hew  Yemr*i  «ve,  1617. 
I  was  bold  to  send  your  lordship,  for  your  new 

#R»rl.M88.  vol.  7006. 

f  Sir  TboniM  Lake ;  hit  eolleMW,  Secreterj  Wlawood, 
4ie4  October  S7, 1017 ;  and  Sir  Robert  Naanton  saeeeeded  to 
the  poat  of  aecreury,  Janoary  8, 1017-6,  from  that  of  Surrey  or 
«rtJMOo«rt  of  War4t. 

t  Hari.  MSB.  vol.  7000. 

I  Fbr  the  Utie  of  Marquia  of  Boeklngbam  tobiaaelf  and  the 
nalakeinofblibody. 


year's  gift,  a  plain  cap  of  essay,  in  token  that  if 
your  lordship  in  any  thing  shdl  make  me  your 
sayman,  I  will  be  hurt  before  your  lordship  shall 
be  hurt  I  present  therefore  to  you  my  best  ser* 
vioe,  which  shall  be  my  all-year's  gift. 


TO  THE  EARL  OF  BUCKINGHAM. 

Mv  VBRT  OOOD  Lord, 

Sir  George  Chaworth  and  I  am  agreed,  so  that 
now  I  shall  retain  the  grace  of  my  place,  and  yet 
he  rewarded.  The  king  hath  no  ill  bargain ;  for, 
he  hath  four  times  as  much  as  he  was  offered  by 
Sir  George,  of  increase ;  and  yet  I  take  upon  me 
tocontent  my  servants,  and  to  content  him.  Never- 
theless, I  shall  think  myself  pleasured  by  his 
majesty,  aind  do  acknowledge,  that  your  lordship 
hath  dealt  very  honourably  and  nobly  with  me. 

I  send  enclosed  a  letter,  whereby  your  lordship 
signifieth  his  majesty's  pleasure  to  me;  and  I 
shall  make  the  warrant  to  Mr.  Attorney.    I  desire 
it  may  be  carried  in  privateness.    I  ever  rest 
Your  lordship^s  true  friend 
and  devoted  servant, 
Fr.  Bacob. 
Tkia  Hmt  Ttar'a  evn,  M17. 


TO  SIR  JAMES  FULLERTOK* 

I  PRESUMK  to  send  his  highness  this  pair  of 
small  candlesticks,  that  his  light,  and  the  light 
of  bis  posterity  upon  the  church  and  common- 
wealth, may  never  fail.  I  pray  you  do  me  the 
favour  to  present  it  to  hb  highness,  with  my  beet 
and  humblest  service. 

Your  most  affectionate 

and  assured  friend, 

Fr.  Bacon,  C.  8. 


TO  THE  LORD  CHANCELLOR.! 
Mr  HOHOUEABLI  LoRD, 

His  majesty  having  given  order  to  Mr.  Soli* 
citor^  to  acquaint  your  lordship  with  a  businoss 
touching   alehouses,^  that,  upon    consideration 

*  He  had  been  anrveyor  of  the  lands  to  Prince  Cbarleai 
when  Uuke  of  York ;  and  wai  groom  of  the  stole  to  him 
when  kinf .    He  died  in  Jaauarjr,  1630-1. 

t  Hart.  MS8.  vol.  7000. 

t  Sir  ThooMS  Ooventry. 

$  The  lord  chancellor,  Id  his  letter  to  the  Marqvia  of  Back- 
Ingharo,  dated  January  95, 1617,  printed  in  hie  works,  has  tha 
followinff  pasaafe :  **For  the  suit  of  the  alehouses,  whkk 
concemeth  your  brother,  Mr.  Christopher  Villiera,  and  Mr. 
Patrick  Maule,  1  have  conferred  with  my  lord  chief  Justka 
and  Mr.  Solicitor  thereupon,  and  there  is  a  acruple  in  i^  that 
it  ahoold  be  ona  of  the  gricvaneea  put  down  la  P^''^**^ 
whkh.  If  it  be,  I  may  not,  in  my  duty  and  love  to  yon,  advlae 
youtodaallnltilfltbaiiomwIUmouWinthebeaimaaMi;* 
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theTeof,  yoa  might  certify  yoar  opinion  unto  his 
majesty,  whether  it  be  fit  to  be  granted  or  not ;  I 
heye  thought  fit  to  desire  yoar  lordship  to  give  it 
what  favour  and  furtherance  yoa  may,  if  you  find 
it  reasonable,  and  not  prejudicial  to  his  majesty's 
service,  because  it  concerneth  Mr.  Patrick  Maale, 
and  my  brother,  Christopher  Villiers,  whose  bene- 
fit I  have  reason  to  wish  and  advance  by  any  just 
courses.    And  so  I  rest 

Your  lordship's  faithful  servant, 

G.  BuOKUfOBAM. 

KoyttoB,  the  Uth 
of  Jan.  1617. 


TO  THE  LORD  CHANCELLOR.* 
Mt  ROirOURABLB  LoRD, 

Sir  John  Cottonf  having  acquainted  me  with  a 
petition  he  intended  to  exhibit  to  his  majesty, 
that,  without  any  apparent  fault  committed  by 
him,  he  was  put  from  his  office  oteustot  rotulorum  f 
I  have  persuaded  him  to  forbear  the  presenting  of 
bis  petition  until  I  had  written  to  your  lordship, 
and  received  your  answer.  1  hare,  therefore, 
thought  fit  to  signify  unto  your  lordship,  that  he 
is  a  gentleman  of  whom  his  majesty  miiJceth  good 
esteem,  and  hath  often  occasion  to  use  his  service ; 
and,  therefore,  besides  ^at  he  is  a  man  of  good 
years,  and  hath  served  long  in  the  place,  I  know 
his  majesty,  out  of  these  respects,  will  be  loath  he 
should  receive  any  disgrace.  I  desire,  therefore, 
to  understand  from  your  lordship  the  reasons  of 
his  remove,  that,  if  I  cannot  give  satisfaction  to 
the  gentleman  himself,  I  may  at  least  make  an- 
swer to  his  majesty  for  that  act  of  your  lordship's, 
which  is  alleged  to  be  very  unusual,  unless  upon 
some  precedent  misdemeanor  of  the  party.  Thus, 
having  in  this  point  discharged  my  part  in  taking 
the  best  course  I  could,  that  no  complaint  should 
come  against  you  to  the  king,  I  rest 

Your  lordship's  faithfhl  friend, 
G.  Buckingham. 

Ntwinarket,tbel0Cb 

of  January,  1617. 


TO  THE  MARQUIS  OF  RUCKINOHAM. 

Mt  tirt  good  Lord, 

I  do  not  easily  fail  towards  gentlemen  of  quality, 
to  disgrace  them.  For,  I  take  myself  to  have  some 
interest  in  the  good  wills  of  the  gentlemen  of 
England,  which  I  keep  and  cherish  for  his  ma- 
jesty's special  service.    And,  for  this  gentleman, 

and  belp  It  forward."  A  patent  for  lieanahif  alebouaea 
belDg  afterwards  ffranted  to  Sir  Gilea  Mompeaaon  and  Sir 
FraBcea  Mitcliel,  and  greatly  abased  by  tbem,  tbey  were 
piiQiabed  for  those  abuses  by  the  ParUament,  whkh  met 
Janoary  90,  lOSO-1. 

*Harl.M8S.Tol.7000. 

f  Of  Landwade,  In  Gambrtdgesbire,  knigtat.  He  aerred 
■lany  years  as  knfght  of  the  shtre  for  that  coQDty,aBd  died  In 
IMO,  at  the  age  of  seTenty-eeren.  His  eldest  son,  Sir  John 
OotiM,  was  created  a  baronet,  July  14, 1041. 


of  whom  yon  write.  Sir  John  Cotton,  I  know  bo 
cause  in  the  world  why  I  should  have  displaced 
him«  bat  that  it  was  certified  unto  me,  that  it  was 
his  own  desire  to  resign :  wherein,  if  I  was  abused, 
I  will  restore  him.  But  if  he  did  consent,  and, 
now  it  is  done,  changeth  his  mind,  then  I  would 
be  loath  to  disgrace  the  other,  that  is  come  in. 
Therefore,  I  pray  your  lordship,  that  I  may  know 
and  be  informed  from  himself,  what  passed  touchy 
ing  his  consent ;  and  I  will  do  him  reason. 

Thus,  with  my  thanks  to  your  lordship,  I  will 
ever  rest 

Your  lordship^s  true  friend 

and  most  devoted  servant, 

Fr.  Bacon,  Cane. 

January  SO,  1617. 

Endorsed, 
7h  the  Marquis  <f  Buekingfuan^  concerning  Sir 

John  Cotton^ $  resigning  the  pktee  of  CutUm  Rih- 

ttUorum  of  Camhridgtekirc. 


TO  THE  LORD  CHANCELLOR.* 

My  honourable  Lord, 

Since  I  received  your  lordship's  letter,  Sir 
Lionel  Cranfield  being  here,  hath  informed  his 
majesty  of  the  whole  proceeding  in  his  business 
of  the  household ;  which  his  majesty  liketh  very 
well,  and  is  glad  it  is  approved  by  your  lordship, 
of  whose  care  and  pains  therein  he  receiveth  very 
good  satisfaction. 

In  the  business  touching  Sir  John  Cotton,  your 
lordship  dealeth  as  nobly  as  can  be  desired ;  and 
so,  if  it  should  come  in  question  before  his  ma- 
jesty, I  would  answer  in  your  behalf.  I  leave 
Sir  John  Cotton  to  inform  your  lordship  by  his 
letter  of  the  btrainess^  and  ever  rest 

Yotir  lordship's  faithful  servant, 

G.  BuCKUrOHAM* 
Newmarket,  the  S4th  of  January,  1S17. 


TO  THE  LORD  CHANCELLOR  * 

Mt  honoubablk  Lord, 

I  have  been  entreated  by  a  gentleman,  whom  L 
much  respect,  to  recommend  to  your  lordship*s 
favour  Mr.  John  Huddy,  between  whom  and  Mr». 
Richard  Huddy  there  is,  as  I  am  informed,  a. 
cause  to  be  heard  before  your  lordship  in  the 
Chancery  on  Saturday  next  My  desire  unto 
your  lordship  is,  that  you  would  show  the  said 
John  Huddy  what  favour  you  lawfully  may,  and 
as  his  cause  will  bear,  when  it  cometh  before 
you,  for  my  sake.  Which  I  will  not  fail  te- 
acknowledge,  ever  resting 

Your  lordship's  faithful  servant 

G.  BuCKlMeHAM.  . 

Newmarket,  the  ttth  of  Jaaoary,  1617. 

I  «Hari.MS8.  vol.  7000. 
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TO  THE  LORD  CHANCBLLOR .• 
Mt  BOirOURABLK  LoRD, 

I  onderetand  that  his  majesty  hath  heen  pleased 
to  refer  a  suit  unto  hira  by  two  of  his  seryants, 
Robert  M^LXwell  and  John  Hant,  for  the  making 
of  sheriffs  and  escheators'  patents,  to  your  lord- 
ship's consideration.  My  desire  unto  your  lord- 
^p  on  their  behalf  is,  that  you  would  show 
them  thns  much  fayoor  for  my  sake,  as  with  as 
much  expedition  as  may  be,  and  your  lordship's 
other  occasions  may  permit,  to  certify  your 
opinion  thereof  anto  his  majesty ;  which  I  will 
be  ready  to  acknowledge,  and  ever  rest 

Your  lordship's  faithful  senrant, 
G.  Buckingham. 

KtWHUkeC,  the  4lli  day  of  Febraary,  1617. 


TO  THE  LORD  CHANCELLOR.* 
Mr  HOROURABLB  LoRD, 

Though  I  had  resolved  not  to  write  to  your 
lordship  in  any  matter  between  party  and  party ; 
yet,  at  the  earnest  request  of  my  noble  friend, 
the  Lord  Norris,  to  whom  I  account  myself  much 
beholden,  I  could  not  but  recommend  unto  your 
lordship's  favour  a  special  friend  of  his,  Sir  Thomas 
Monk,  who  hath  a  suit  before  your  lordship  in 
the  Chanceryf  with  Sir  Robert  Bassett ;  which, 
upon  the  report  made  unto  me  thereof,  seemeth  so 
reasonable,  that  I  doubt  not  but  the  cause  itself 
will  move  your  lordship  to  favour  him,  if,  upon 
the  hearing  thereof,  it  shall  appear  the  same 
imto  your  lordship,  as  at  the  first  sight  it  doth 
unto  me.  I  therefore  desire  your  lordship  to 
show  in  this  particular  what  favour  you  lawfully 
may,  for  my  sake,  who  will  account  it  as  done 
unto  myself;  and  will  ever  rest 

Tour  lordship's  faithful  servant, 

G.  BuCKUfOHAM. 
Ntwnarktf,  tbe  4Ui  day  of  Feb.  1617. 


TO  THE  MARQUIS  OF  BUCKINGHAM. 

Mr  viHT  QooD  Lord, 

I  have  sent  enclosed  a  letter  to  his  majesty 
about  the  public  charge  I  am  to  give  the  last  Star 
Chamber  day,  which  is  this  day  sevennight,  to 
the  judges  and  justices  before  the  circuits.  I 
pray  deliver  it  to  his  majesty  with  speed.  I  send 
also  some  papers  appertaining  to  that  business, 
which  I  pray  your  lordship  to  have  in  readiness, 
if  his  majesty  call  for  them.  I  ever  rest 
Your  lordship's  true  friend 
and  devoted  servant, 

Fr.  Bacon,  Cane. 
Fdmtary  6, 1617. 

•Hari.M88.  vol.7006. 

f  L^rd  Bacon  waa  afterward!  acemed  by  tbe  Hooie  of 
OoBBioM  of  having  received  of  Sir  TiMmaa  Monlc  one  hon- 
4red  plecei ;  wbicli  he  did  not  deny,  hot  allegod,  that  tt  waa 
•Iker  Uie  fQh  waa  eadod. 
Vol.111 


TO  THE  LOBD  CHANCELLOB.* 
Mv  HONOVRABLK  LoRD, 

His  majesty  marvelleth,  that  he  heareth  nothing 
of  the  business  touching  the  gold  and  silver 
thread ; j-  and  therefore  hath  commanded  me  to 
write  unto  your  lordship  to  hasten  the  despatch 
of  it;  and  to  give  him  as  speedy  an  aocount 
thereof  as  you  can.    And  so  1  rest 

Your  lordship^s  faithful  servant, 

G.  BUCKUIGHAM. 
Newmarket,  7th  of  February. 

Eadoraed,  1617. 


TO  THE  LORD  CHAN0ELL0ft4 
Mv  HONOURABLE  LoRD, 

1  understand  by  this  bearer,  Edward  Hawkinti 
how  great  pains  your  lordship  hath  taken  in  the 
business,  which  1  recommended  to  you  eoncertt- 
ing  him,  and  how  favourably  your  lordship  hadi 
used  him  for  my  sake.  For  which  I  give  yoot 
lordship  many  thanks,  and  will  be  ever  ready  to 
acknowledge  your  favour  toward  him  by  all  die 
testimonies  of 

Your  lordship^s  faithful  friend, 

G.  BuCKUfOHAM. 

Theobalda,  the  ISth  of  Febraary,  1617. 


TO  THE  LORD  CHANCELLOR.^ 
My  HONOURABLE  LoRD, 

I  have  acquainted  his  majesty  with  your  letter, 
who  liketh  well  of  the  course  you  mention  in  the 
end  of  your  letter,  and  will  speak  with  you  ferther 
of  it  at  his  return  to  London.  In  the  mean  time, 
he  would  have  your  lordship  give  direction  to  the 
Master  of  the  RoUsO  and  Mr.  Attorney  f  to  stay 
the  examination.    And  so  I  rest 

Your  lordship's  most  assured 

to  do  you  eervioe, 

G.  BuoxuieaAM. 

Court,  the  18lh  of  March,  1617. 


TO  THE  LORD  CHANCELLOR  OF  mBLAND.** 

Mt  Lord  Chakcellob, 

I  will  not  have  you  account  the  days  of  my  not 
answering  your  letter.  It  is  a  thing  imposed 
upon  the  multitude  of  my  business  to  lodge  many 
things  faithfully,  though  I  make  no  present  return. 

Your  conjunction  and  good  understanding  with 


*Harl.M88.  vol.  7006. 

f  A  patent  for  the  monopoly  of  whkh  waa  granted  to  Bk 
Qliea  Mompeiaon  and  Sir  Francia  Mitchel,  who  wera  paaiibed 
for  the  abuse  of  that  patent  by  the  Farliameat,  which  set 
January  30, 169(m. 

t  Hari.  MSB.  toI.  7006.  }  Ibid. 

II  Sir  Juliue  Ccaar.  If  Sir  Henry  Telvefloa. 

**  Dr.  Thomas  Jonea,  Arehbiahopof  DubUa,  whodled  AptK 
10, 1619. 
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the  depatj  I  approre  and  eommend ;  for  I  erer 
loTed  entire  and  good  coiapoaitioiia,  which  was 
the  old  pbyaio,  better  than  fine  aepuationa. 

Your  friendly  attributes  I  take  as  effecla  of 
aieetion;  whieh  mnat  be  causes  of  any  good 
effices,  wherewith  I  can  requite  you. 

We  oonceiYO  that  kingdom  is  in  growth.  God 
send  soundness  to  the  increase ;  wherein  I  doubt 
not  but  your  lordship  will  do  your  part.  God 
jLeep  you. 

Your  lordship*8  Tery  loving  friend, 
Fra.  Bacon,  Cane. 

York  Ho«se,  April  15, 1618. 


TO  THB  LORD  CHIEF  JUflTIOE  OP  IKBLAND.* 

Mr  Loan  Cnuir  Justice, 

I  thank  you  for  your  letter,  and  assure  you, 
IJbafc  you  are  not  deceived,  neither  in  the  care  I 
iww  of  the  public  in  that  state,  nor  in  my  good 
wishes,  and  the  effects  thereof,  when  it  shall  lie 
m  my  power  towards  yourself. 

I  am  glad  to  receive  your  testimony  of  my  lord 
deputy,  both  because  I  esteem  your  judgment, 
and  beoanfle  it  concurreth  with  my  own. 

The  materials  of  that  kingdom,  which  is  trade 
and  wealth,  grow  on  apace.  I  hope  the  form, 
which  giveth  the  best  living  of  religion  and  jus- 
tice, will  npt  be  behind,  the  rather  by  you,  as  a 
good  instrument    I  rest 

Your  lordship's  assured  friend, 
Fb*  Baoom,  Cane. 

Ymk  Hmm,  *•  or  April,  1018. 


TO  THB  LOBD  CHANOBLLOm.1 

Mt  honourable  Loan, 

I  will  not  go  about  to  excuse  mine  own  fault, 
by  making  you  believe  his  majesty  was  backward 
in  your  business ;  but  upon  the  first  motion  he 
gave  me  directions  for  it,  which  it  was  my  negli- 
gence, as  I  freely  confess,  that  I  have  no  sooner 
performed,  having  not  been  slack  in  moving  his 
majesty,  but  in  despatching  your  man.  All  is 
done  which  your  lordship  desired;  and  I  will 
give  order,  according  to  his  majesty's  directions, 
80  that  your  lordship  shall  not  need  to  trouble 
yourself  any  farther,  but  only  to  expect  the 
speedy  performance  of  his  majesty's  grracious 
pleasure.    . 

I  will  take  the  first  opportunity  to  acquaint 
his  majesty  with  the  other  business,  and  will 
ever  rest. 

Your  lordship's  faithful  friend  and  servant, 
G.  Buckingham. 
Tkeotol4b,t)M  Sih  of  May.  [1018] 

•  Sir  William  Jonea,  to  wboas,  upon  bla  being  called  to  that 
poat,  the  lord  Iceeper  made  a  apeedi,  printed  in  hia  worka. 
t  Had.  MBS.  vol.  7008. 


TO  THB  LOBD  CHANCBLLOB.* 

Mt  HONouaABLS  Loan, 

Whereas  it  hath  pleased  his  majesty  to  recom- 
mend unto  your  consideration  a  petition  exhibited 
by  Mr.  Fowle,  together  with  the  grievances  9J^ 
request  for  the  rectifying  of  the  work  of  gold  and 
silver  thread ;  and  now  understandeth  that  your 
lordship  hath  called  unto  you  the  other  commis- 
sioners in  that  case,  and  spent  some  time  to  hear 
what  the  opposers  could  object,  and  perceiveth 
by  a  relation  of  a  good  entrance  you  have  made 
into  the  business;  and  is  now  informed,  that 
there  remaineth  great  store  of  gold  and  silver 
thread  in  the  merchants'  hands,  brought  from  fo- 
reign parts,  besides  that  which  is  brought  in  daily 
by  stealth,  and  wrought  here  by  underhand 
workers;  so  that  the  agents  want  vent,  with 
which  inconveniences  it  seemeth  the  ordinary 
course  of  law  cannot  so  well  meet;  and  yet  they 
are  enforced,  for  freeing  of  clamour,  to  set  great 
numbers  of  people  on  work ;  so  that  the  commo- 
dity lying  dead  in  their  hands,  will  in  a  very 
short  time  grow  to  a  very  great  sum  of  money. 
To  the  end,  therefore,  that  the  Undertakers  may 
not  be  disheartened  by  these  wrongs  and  losses, 
his  majesty  hath  commanded  me  to  write  unto 
your  lordship,  to  the  end  you  might  bestow  more 
time  this  vacation  in  prosecuting  the  course  you 
have  so  worthily  begun,  that  all  differences  being 
reconciled,  the  defects  of  the  commission  may  be 
also  amended,  for  prevention  of  farther  abuses 
therein;  so  as  the  agents  may  receive  encourage- 
ment to  go  on  quietly  in  the  work  without  di»- 
turbance.    And  I  rest 

Your  lordship's  faithful  friend  and  servant, 

G.  BuCKUieHAM. 
Vrom  Bewly,  the  «Hh  day  of  Anf .,  1618. 


TO  THB  LORD  GHANCELLOB. 

Most  honourable  Lord, 

Herewithal,  I  presumed  to  send  a  note  enclosed, 
both  of  ray  business  in  Chancery,  and  with  my 
Lord  Roos,  which  it  pleased  your  lordship  to  de- 
mand of  me,  that  so  you  might  better  do  me  good 
in  utroque  gewre.  It  may  please  your  lordship, 
ader  having  perused  it,  to  commend  it  over  to  the 
care  of  Mr.  Meautys  for  better  custody. 

At  my  parting  last  from  your  lordship,  the 
grief  I  had  to  leave  your  lordship's  presence, 
though  but  for  a  little  time,  was  such,  as  that 
being  accompanied  with  some  small  corporal  in- 
disposition that  I  was  in,  made  me  forgetful  to 
say  that,  which  now  for  his  majesty's  service  I 
thought  myself  bound  not  to  silence.  I  was 
credibly  informed  and  assured,  when  the  Spanish 
ambassador  went  away,  that  howsoever  Ralegh 
and  the  prenticesf  should  (all  out  to  be  proceeded 


*  Eari.  1188.  Tol.  TOGO. 

t  Who,  on  Uie  lHh  of  July,  1618,  bad 
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iritelt  no  BOTD  instanote  would  be  made  here- 
ate  OB  the  part  of  Spain  for  justice  to  be  done 
ever  in  these  particulars :  bat  that  if  slackness 
wen  used  here,  they  would  be  laid  op  in  the 
jteky  and  woald  serre  for  materials  (this  was  the 
im  word)  of  future  and  final  discontentments. 
Now,  as  the  humour  and  design  of  some  may 
earry  them  towards  troubling  of  the  waters,  so  I 
luiow  your  lordship's  both  nature  and  great  place 
jeqaire  an  appeasing  them  at  your  hands.  And 
I  have  not  presumed  to  say  this  little  out  of  any 
mind  at  ail,  that  I  may  have,  to  meddle  with  mat- 
Ibis  ao  far  above  me,  but  out  of  a  thought  I  had, 
that  I  was  tied  in  duty  to  lay  thus  mnch  under 
yoor  lordship's  eye;  because  I  know  and  con- 
sider of  whom  I  heard  that  speech,  and  with  how 
grave  dreomstances  it  was  delivered. 

I  beseech  Jesus  to  give  continuance  and  in- 
craase  to  year  lordship's  happiness ;  and  that,  if 
it  m^  stand  with  his  will,  myself  may  one  day 
have  the  honour  of  casting  some  small  mite  into 
that  rich  treasury.  So  I  hombly  do  your  lordship 
iBVBrenoe,  and  continue 

The  most  obliged  of  your  lordship^s 
many  faithful  servants. 

Tomb  Matthbw. 
I,  Ihli  ilM  of  Angust,  iftis. 


thread  business ;  as  also  of  the  profit  that  shall  any 
way  accrue  nnto  him  thereby.  Wherefore  his 
pleasure  is,  that  you  shall,  with  all  convenient 
speed,  call  unto  you  the  Lord  Chief  Justice  of  the 
King's  Bench,*  the  attomey-general,f  and  the 
solicitor,^:  and  consider  with  them  of  every  of 
the  said  particulars,  and  return  them  to  his  ma- 
jesty, that  thereupon  he  may  resolve  what  pre- 
sent course  to  take  for  the  advancement  of  the 
execution  thereof.  And  so  I  rest 
Your  lordship's  faithful  servant, 

G.  BUCKINGHAII. 
Tbeobaldi,  the  4th  of  Oct.,  1618. 


^TO  ML  (AITBEWARIMI   SIR)    I8AAC  WAKE,  HI8 
MUISTT'S  AGENT  AT  THE  CX)UBT  OP  BAVOY. 

Mb*  WAXEy — ^I  have  received  some  letters  from 
job;  and  hearing  from  my  Lord  Cavendish* 
how  well  he  affects  yon,  and  taking  notice  also 
cT  your  good  abilities  and  services  in  his  majesty's 
afaiiBi  and  not  forgetting  the  knowledge  I  had, 
when  young,  of  your  good  father^f  ^  tlwught  my- 
self imsome  measure  tied  not  to  keep  from  you  my 
good  opinion  of  you,  and  my  desire  to  give  you 
any  furtherance  in  your  fortunes  and  occasions, 
wheieofyou  may  take  knowledge  and  liberty  to 
use  me  for  your  good.  Fare  you  well. 
Your  very  loving  friend, 

Fb.  ViRULAM,t  Cane 

Totk  Hwne,  this  IM  of  Sept.,  lOlS. 


TO  THE  MARQUIB  OF  BUCKINQHAll. 

My  very  good  Lord, 

I  send  the  commission  for  making  Lincoln's 
Inn  Fields  into  walks,  for  his  majesty's  sigBatttiBtf 
It  is  without  charge  to  his  majesty. 

We  have  had  my  Lord  of  Ormonde}  before  bb^ 
We  could  not  yet  get  him  to  answer  direetly» 
whether  he  would  obey  the  king's  award  or  no* 
After  we  had  endured  his  importunity  and  impsrUr 
nences,  and  yet  let  him  down  to  this,  that  his 
majesty's  avrard  was  not  only  just  and  within  his 
submission,  but  in  his  favour;  we  oonolnded  in 
few  words,  that  the  award  must  be  obeyed,  and 
if  he  did  refuse  or  impugn  the  execution  of  it  ia 
Ireland,  he  was  to  be  punished  by  the  justice  of 
Ireland:  if  he  did  murmur  or  scandalize  it  here, 
or  trouble  his  majesty  any  more,  he  vros  to  be 
punished  in  England.  Then  he  asked,  whether 
he  might  be  gone.  For  that,  we  told  him,  his 
majesty's  pleasure  was  to  be  known. 

Sir  Robert  Mansell  hath  promised  to  bring  his 
summer  account  this  day  sevennight.  God  pre- 
serve and  prosper  you. 

Your  lordship's  most  obliged 
friend  and  faithful  servant, 

Fr.  Vbrulam,  Cane. 

November  W,  1618. 


to  the  lord  chancellor.^ 
Ht  hohourable  Lord, 

His  majesty  is  desirous  to  be  satisfied  of  the 
fitness  and  conveniency  of  the  gold  and  silver 
Ihe  Spaoigh  ambuMdor,  on  account  of  a  boy's.being  hurt  by 
bin  aa  be  waa  ridinf .  {Ctmdnti  JlnnaUs  lUgis  Jaeobi  /.,  p. 
n.]  Thvf  wow  proeeeded  agatnat  by  coamlaaionera,  at 
Qvildhfttl,  CO  Wodnoaday, the  13th  of  August  following; 
aeven  being  found  guilty,  and  adjudged  to  six  months'  im- 
priaoMseBt,  and  to  pay  five  hundred  pounds  apiece.  Two 
otbera  were  acquiUed.  M8.  IttUr  of  Mr.  Chamberloin  to  Sir 
D»a0M(^mrUUn,Loud»ntJlMgu$tl5,l6\9. 

*WtttUm  Cavendish,  aoa  and  heir  of  WQllani,  created 
BbioB  Cftvendlah  Hardwicke  in  Derbyshire,  in  May,  1005, 
and  Bari  of  DeTonshire,  July  19, 1818. 

fActbar  Wake,  reator  of  BUIing  in  Northamptonahire, 
■Mter  of  the  hospiul  of  St.  John  in  Northampton,  and 
^Bon  of  Christ  Chareb,  Oxford. 

t  Be  liad  been  created  Lord  Veraiaoi  on  the  19th  of  July,  low. 

k  Had.  If  SB.  vol.  7000. 


TO  THE  LORD  CHANCELLOR.|i 

My  honoubablb  Lord, 

I  send  your  lordship  the  commission  sij^ncd  by 
his    majesty,  which    he  was   very   willing  to 

♦  Sir  Henry  Montagu. 

t  Sir  Henry  Yelverton.  t  Sir  Thomas  Coventry. 

i  Walter,  Earl  of  Ormonde,  grandfather  of  James,  the  first 
Duke  of  Ormondq.  This  earl,  upon  the  death  of  Thomas, 
Earl  of  Ormonde  and  Otsory,  succeeding  to  those  bonourt, 
should  have  inherited  likewise  the  greatest  part  of  the  esUte  ( 
but  his  right  was  contested  by  Sir  Richard  Preston.  Lord 
DJngwell,  supported  by  the  favour  of  King  Jamea  '•♦*«;'» 
made  an  award,  which  Walter,  Earl  of  Ormonde,  conceiving 
to  be  unjust, refused  to  submit  to, and  was,  »>y»^ ■*•?«■ 
order,  committed  to  the  Fleet,  where  h«  ""rlH^lS. 
year,  before  the  death  of  that  king ;  but  in  1«*  ncowutAiOB 
liberty. 

llHari.M88.  voLTOOO. 
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TO  THE  LADY  CLIFFORD. 
Mt  yery  good  Lady  and  Cousin, 

I  ehall  not  be  wanting  in  any  thing,  that  may 
express  my  good  affection  and  wishes  towards 
yoor  ladyship,  being  so  near  unto  me,  and  the 
daughter  of  a  father,  to  whom  I  was  in  the 
passages  of  my  fortone  much  obliged.  So,  with 
my  loYing  commendations,  in  the  midst  of  busi- 
ness, I  rest 

Your  affectionate  kinsman 

and  assured  friend, 
Fr.  Verulam,  Cane. 
York  Home,  this  SSth  of  January,  1618. 


TO  THE  LORD  CHANCBLLOR.* 

My  bonourablb  Lord, 

Lest  my  often  writing  may  make  your  lordship 
oonceive  that  this  letter  hath  been  drawn  from 
you  by  importunity,  I  iiare  thought  fit,  for  pre- 
Yenting  of  any  such  conceit,  to  let  your  lordship 
know,  that  Sir  John  Wentworth,  whose  business 
I  now  recommend,  is  a  gentleman  whom  I  es- 
teem in  more  than  an  ordinary  degree.  .  And 
therefore  I  desire  your  lordship  to  show  him 
what  favour  you  can,  for  my  sake,  in  his  suit, 
which  his  majesty  hath  referred  to  your  lordship : 
which  I  will  adcnowledge  as  a  courtesy  unto 
me,  and  rest 

Your  lordship^s  faithful  friend  and  servant, 

G.   BUGEINOHAM. 
Newmarket,  January  96,  lftl8. 


TO  THE  LORD  CHANCELLOR.* 
My  HONOURABLE  LoRD, 

I  being  desired  by  a  special  friend  of  mine,  to 
recommend  unto  your  lordship's  favour,  the  case 
of  this  petitioner,  have  thought  fit  to  desire  you, 
for  my  sake,  to  show  him  all  the  favour  you  may 
in  this  his  desire,  as  you  shall  find  it  in  reason  to 
deserve ;  which  I  shall  take  as  a  courtesy  from 
your  lordship,  and  ever  rest 

Your  lordship's  faithful  friend  and  servant, 
G.  Buckingham. 

I  thank  your  lordship  for  your  favour  to  Sir 
John  Wentworth,  in  the  despatch  of  his 
business. 

Newmarket,  Marcb  15,  lftl6. 


to  the  lord  chancellor. 

Most  honourable  Lord, 

It  may  please  your  lordship,  there  was  with 
me  this  day,  one  Mr.  Richard  White,  who  hath 
•pent  Bome  little  time  at  Florence,  and  it  now 

*  Hart  Bias.  vol.  7000. 


gone  into  England.  He  tells  me,  that  Galileo 
had  answered  your  discourse  concerning  the  flux 
and  reflux  of  the  sea,  and  was  sending  it  unta 
me ;  but  that  Mr.  White  hindered  him,  because 
his  answer  was  grounded  upon  a  false  suppom- 
tion,  namely,  that  there  was  in  the  ocean  a  full 
sea  but  once  in  twenty-four  hours.  But  now  I 
will  call  upon  Galileo  again.  This  Mr.  White 
is  a  discreet  and  understanding  gentlemao, 
though  he  seem  a  little  soft,  if  not  slow ;  and 
he  hath  in  his  hands  all  the  works,  as  I  take 
it,  of  Galileo,  some  printed,  and  some  unprintod. 
He  hath  his  discourse  of  the  flux  and  reflux  of 
the  sea,  which  was  never  printed ;  as  also  a  dis- 
course of  the  mixture  of  metals.  Those  which. 
are  printed,  in  his  hand,  are  these :  the  Nunctug 
nderetu ;  Maeehie  tolarij  and  a  third  Delle  Cok^ 
ehe  gtanno  8u  racqwiy  by  occasion  of  a  disputa- 
tion, that  was  amongst  learned  men  in  Florence, 
about  that  which  Archimedes  wrote,  de  ifmdenU" 
bus  hwnido, 

I  have  conceived  that  your  lordship  would 
not  be  sorry  to  see  these  discourses,  of  that 
man ;  and  therefore  I  have  thought  it  beloDg>- 
ing  to  my  service  to  your  lordship,  to  give 
him  a  letter  of  this  date,  though  it  will  not  be 
there  so  soon  as  this.  The  gentleman  hath  no 
pretence  or  business  before  your  lordship,  but  is 
willing  to  do  your  lordship  all  humble  service ; 
and,  therefore,  both  for  this  reason,  as  also  upon 
my  humble  request,  I  beseech  your  lordship  to 
bestow  a  countenance  of  grace  upon  him.  I  am 
beholden  to  this  gentleman ;  and,  if  your  lord 
ship  shall  vouchsafe  to  ask  him  of  me,  I  shall 
receive  honour  by  it.  And  I  most  humbly  do 
your  lordship's  reverence. 

Your  lordship's  most  obliged  servant, 

ToBiB  Matthkv* 

BroMelf,  llrom  my  bed,  the  14t]i  of  April,  1019. 


TO  THB  LORD  CHANCELLOR.* 
Mt  honourable  Lord, 

His  majesty  hath  commanded  me  to  Rignify 
unto  your  lordship,  that  it  is  his  pleasure  you  put 
off  the  hearing  of  the  cause  between  Sir  Arthur 
Manwaring  and  Gabriel  Dennis,  till  toward  the 
end  of  the  term ;  because  his  majesty  is  graciousl  j 
pleased  to  be  at  the  hearing  thereof  himselfL 
And  so  I  rest 

Your  lordship's  faithful  friend  and  servant, 

G.  BuOKUfOHAM. 

Royitou,  April  13, 1619. 


TO  THE  LORD  CHANCELLOR,  AND  SIR  UONBL 
TANFIBLD,  LORD  CHIEF  BARON  OF  THB  BZr 
CHEQUER.* 

Mt  Lords, — ^His  majesty  having  been  moved 
by  the  Duke  of  Savoy's  ambassaddr,  in  the 

*  Had.  1188.  vol.  7008. 
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$rom  jour  lordship  apon  mj  last  lettor,  where- 
QBto  I  dedre  yoar  lordship  to  add  this  one  faTonr 
more,  (which  is  the  same  that  I  understand  your 
lordship  granted  him  at  Christmas  last,)  to  give 
him  liberty  for  the  space  of  a  fortnight,  to  follow 
his  bosioess  in  his  own  person ;  whereby  he  may 
bring  it  to  the  more  speedy  end,  patting  in 
security  according  to  the  ordinary  coarse,  to  ren- 
der himsdf  prisoner  again  as  soon  as  that  time 
is  expired :  which  is  all  that  I  desire  for  him,  and 
in  which  I  will  acknowledge  your  lordship's 
hYoai  towards  him ;  and  ever  rest 

Your  lordship*8  faithful  friend  and  servant, 
G.  Buckingham. 

Iftwwukei,  the  lOtta  of  DeMinber,  161& 


TO  THB  MARaUia  OP  BUCKINGHAM. 

Mt  toy  good  Lord, 

1  send  you  herewith  the  copy  of  a  letter  which 
we,  the  commissbners  for.Ormonde^s  cause,  have 
written  to  the  Deputy  of  Ireland,  according  to  his 
majesty^s  pleasure,  signified  by  Sir  Francis  Blun- 
deU;  which  I  humbly  desire  his  majesty  would 
penise,  that  if  it  do  not  attain  his  meaning,  as 
we  conveyed  it,  we  may  second  it  with  a  new 
letter. 

We  have  appointed  Monday  morning  for  these 
■UDt  busiDesses,  referred  by  his  majesty  to  certain 
coBunissioners,  and  we  will  carry  it  sine  atrepitu. 

The  patent  touching  Guinea  and  Byimy  for  the 
trade  of  gold,  stayed  first  by  myself,  and  after  by 
his  miyesty's  commandment,  we  have  now  settled 
by  consent  of  all  parties. 

Mr.  Attorney,  by  my  direction,  hath  made^  upon 
his  information  exhibited  into  the  Star  Chamber, 
a  thnndeiiiig  motion  against  the  transportation  of 
gold  by  the  Dutoh ;  which  alt  the  town  is  glad 
of;  and  I  have  granted  divers  writs  of  ne  exeat 
regmtmj  according  to  his  msjesty's  warrant 

Sir  Edward  Coke  keeps  in  still,  and  we  have 
HUBS  of  him ;  but  I  supply  it  as  I  may  by  my 
farther  diligence.  God  evef  bless  you  and  keep 
yoiru 

Your  lordship's  most  faithful  and 

bonnden  friend  and  servant. 
Fa.  Vbrulam,  Cane. 

OKtiikK  11,  1618. 

I  forget  not  your  doctor's  matter.  I  shall 
speak  with  him  to-day,  having  received  your 
lordship's  letter;  and  what  is  possible  shall  be 
done.  I  pray  pardon  my  scribbling  in  haste. 


TO  TH8  LORD  CHANCELLOB.* 

Mt  BOHovmiiBui  Loed, 

I  have  acquainted  your  majesty  with  your  letter, 
who  is  very  well  pleased  with  your  care  of  his 
Mrvice,  in  making  stey  of  the  grant  of  denizens 

•  Hurl.  MSB.  vol.  700«. 


upon  the  reason  you  allege,  whereof  his  majesty 
will  speak  farther  with  you  at  his  return. 

The  letter,  which  you  sent  me  about  ray  Lord 
of  Ormonde's  son,  is  not  according  to  his  majes- 
ty's meaning;  bat  I  would  have  you  frame  an- 
other to  my  lord  deputy  to  this  purpose:  ««That 
his  majesty  having  seen  a  letter  of  his  to  Sir 
Francis  Blandell,  advertising,  that  the  Earl  of 
Ormonde's  son,  and  some  other  of  his  kindred^ 
did  victual  and  fortify  their  houses ;  his  majesty 
hath  thereupon  commanded  you  to  vrrite  unto  him, 
that  if  the  ground  of  informal' on  be  true,  (which 
he  may  best  know,)  that  then  he  send  for  the  said 
earl's  son,  and  the  principal  of  his  kindred  to 
appear  before  him :  and  if  they  appear,  and  give 
him  satisfaction,  it  is  well ;  but  if  they  refuse  to 
appear,  or  give  him  not  satisfaction,  though  they 
appear;  that  then  he  assemble  what  forces  he  can, 
be  they  never  so  few,  and  go  against  them,  that 
he  may  crush  the  rebellion  in  the  egg.*^ 

I  have  remembered  his  majesty,  as  I  promised 
your  lordship,  about  the  naming  you  for  a  com* 
missioner  to  treat  with  the  Hollanders :  but,  be- 
sides thaty ou  have  so  many  businesses,  both  of  the 
Star  Chamber,  and  others  in  the  term  time,  when 
this  must  be  attended  as  well  as  in  the  vacation, 
whereby  this  would  be  either  too  great  a  toil  to 
you,  or  a  hindrance  to  his  majesty's  service ;  he 
thinketh  it  could  not  stend  with  the  honour  of 
your  place  to  be  balanced  with  those  that  are  sent 
from  the  state,  so  far  unequal  to  his  majesty,  and 
being  themselves  none  of  the  greatest  of  the  stete. 
Therefore,  his  majesty  holdeth  it  not  fit  or  worthy 
of  you  to  put  you  into  such  an  employment,  in 
which  none  of  your  predecessors,  or  any  of  the 
chief  counsellors,  have  been  ever  used  in  this 
kind,  but  only  in  a  treaty  of  marriage  or  conclu- 
sion of  a  peace ;  as  when  the  Constable  of  Castile 
was  here,  when  the  commissioners  on  both  sides 
had  their  authority  under  the  great  seal  of  either 
kingdom,  with  direct  relation  to  their  sovereigns, 
far  differing  from  this  commission,  which  is  now 
given  to  these  men,  and  whereunto  his  majesty 
is  to  frame  the  coarse  of  his.  As  for  the  part 
which  concemeth  Scotland,  the  choice  hath  not 
been  made  of  the  chancellor  or  Archbishop  of  St. 
Andrew's,  but  of  men  nearer  the  rank  of  those 
that  come  hither  to  treat.  As  yet  his  majesty 
delayeth  to  give  any  commission  at  all,  because 
he  would  first  be  informed  from  the  lords,  both 
of  the  pointo  and  form  of  their  commission,  which 
his  majesty  hitherto  understandeth  to  be,  with 
authority  to  overrule  and  direct  their  merchants 
in  what  they  shall  think  fit;  which,  if  it  be  so, 
then  his  majesty  holdeth  it  fit  for  his  part,  to 
appoint  the  whole  body  of  the  council  with  like 
power  over  his  merchante.  As  for  me,  I  shall  be 
ever  ready  upon  any  occasion  to  show  myself 
Your  lordship's  faithful  friend  and  servant, 

G.  BuCKINGHAk. 
Nowmarket,  tin  14i1l  of  Deeenbtr,  1918. 
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dMpatoh,  as  a  basinesa  Tery  oommandable  and 
worthy  to  be  taken  in  band. 

For  the  Earl  of  Ormonde,  his  majesty  made  no 
other  answer,  bat  that  he  hopeth  he  is  not  so 
unmannerly,  as  to  go  away  withoat  taking  leare 
of  his  majesty. 

For  Sir  Robert  ManselPs  aeconnt,  his  majesty 
aaith  he  is  very  slow,  especially  being  but  a  sam- 
maiy  aceoont,  and  that  he  promised  to  bring  it  in 
before :  and  therefore  would  have  him  tied  to  the 
d^  he  hath  now  set,  without  any  farther  delay. 

This  last  his  majesty  commanded  me  t6  put  in 
after  I  had  written  and  signed  my  letter. 

Your  lordship's  fai^ul  friend  and  senrant, 

G.  BirCKIR9HAM. 

%aymmkf  tbe  ISih  of  November,  1618. 


TO  THB  LOBD  CHANCELLOR.* 
MV  ■SHOUBABLB  LoBD, 

Hafing  formerly  mored  your  lordship  in  the 
buaiMsa  of  this  bearer,  Mr.  Wyche,  of  whom,  as 
1  undentand,  your  lordship  hath  had  a  spedal 
«aie  to  do  him  farour,  according  to  the  equity  of 
hn  oanse;  now,  aeeing  diat  the  cause  u  shortly 
to  be  heud,  I  hsTo  bought  fit  to  continue  my 
raoommendatton  of  the  business  unto  you,  desir- 
ing your  lordship  to  show  what  fiBiTour  you  law^ 
fully  may  unto  Mr.  Wyche,  according  as  the 
Justness  of  the  cause  shall  require :  which  I  will 
admowledge  as  a  courtesy  from  your  lordship, 
and  eyer  rest 

Your  lordship's  faithful  friend  and  senrant, 

G.  BuOKUfOHAM . 
iKewnarket,  Uie  18lh  of  NoTember,  I61& 


TO  TEE  LORD  GBANdLLOB* 
MV  HONOUHABLE  LoRD, 

I  send  your  lordship  the  bill  of  the  sheriff  of 
Hereford  and  Leicester,  pricked  and  signed  by 
his  majesty,  who  hath  likewise  commanded  me  to 
send  unto  your  lordship  these  additions  of  instruc- 
tions, sent  unto  him  by  the  suryeyor  and  receiyer 
of  the  Court  of  Wards;  wherein,  because  he 
knoweth  not  what  to  prescribe  without  under- 
standing what  objections  can  be  made,  his  plea- 
sure is,  that  your  lordship  advise  and  consider  of 
them,  and  send  him  your  opinion  of  them,  that  he 
may  then  take  such  course  therein,  as  shall  be  fit 

His  majesty  commanded  me  to  give  you  thanks 
for  your  care  of  his  service ;  and  so  I  rest 
Your  lordship's  faithful  servant, 

G.  BuGKUfGHAM. 
Newmarket,  SSd  of  November. 

EBdofMd,  IftlS. 
•  Bail.  l(88.tol.  7008, 


TO  THB  LOlO  ORANCBLLOm.^ 
Mt  ronourablv  Lord, 

I  have  written  a  letter  unto  your  lordship,  wfafd^ 
will  be  delivered  unto  you  in  behalf  of  Dr.  Steward  ; 
and,  besides,  have  thought  fit  to  use  all  freedom 
vnAk  you  in  that,  as  in  other  things;  and,  tStere- 
fore,  have  thought  fit  to  tell  you,  that  he  beingr  a 
man  of  very  good  reputation,  and  a  stout  man, 
that  will  not  yield  to  any  thing,  wherein  he  con- 
ceiveth  any  hard  course  against  him,  I  should  be 
sorry  he  should  make  any  complaint  against  you. 
And,  thwefore,  if  you  can  advise  of  any  course* 
how  you  may  be  eased  of  -fliat  burden,  and  Yieed 
from  his  complaint,  without  show  of  any  fear  of 
him,  or  any  thing  he  can  say,  I  will  be  ready  to 
join  with  you  for  the  accomplishment  tiiereof  t 
and  so,  desiring  you  to  excuse  the  long  stay  of 
your  man,  I  rest 

Your  lordship's  faithful  fiiend  and  earmt^ 
6*  BocmiQaMi*- 


TO  THB  MABQUI8  OP  BUCEIMGHAII. 

Mt  VIST  eooD  Lord, 

Yesternight  we  despatched  the  Lord  Bidy 
way's  aeoount  Good  sernoe  is  done.  Seven 
or  eight  thousand  pounds  aie  o<Mning  to  the  ldog» 
and  a  good  precedent  set  for  aocounts. 

There  eame  to  the  seal  about  a  fortnig^  atace 
a  strange  book  passed  by  Mr.  Attorney  to  one  Mr« 
Hall ;  and  it  is  to  make  subjects,  (for  so  is  dema*- 
tion,)  and  this  to  go  to  a  private  use,  till  seme 
thousand  pounds  be  made  of  it.  The  number 
one  hundred  denizens.  And,  whereas,  all  books 
of  that  nature  had  an  exception  of  merchanlSt 
(which  importeth  ^  king  not  much  in  bie 
customs  only»  for  that  is  provided  for  in  the  book* 
but  many  odier  ways,)  this  takes  in  merehanta 
and  all.  I  acquainted  the  commissioners  witfait^ 
and  by  one  consent  it  is  stayed.  But  let  me 
counsel  his  majesty  to  grant  forth  a  4)ommiaaieii 
of  this  nature,  so  to  raise  money  for  himself,  boMi^ 
a  flower  of  the  crown :  and  Hall  may  be  rewarded 
oat  of  it ;  and  it  would  be  to  principal  persona, 
that  it  may  be  carried  with  election  and  discretion, 
whom  to  admit  to  denization,  and  wImh  m&L 
God  ever  bless  and  prosper  you. 
Your  lordship's  most  faithful 

and  obliged  friend  and  aonrant, 

Fa.  VgMTi.iii,  Cane* 

December  8,  1018. 


TO  THB  LORD  CliANCBLLOR.f 

Mt  HONouaABLE  Lord, 

I  thank  your  lordship  for  the  favour,  wbidi  I 
understand  Sir  Francis  Engelfyld  hath  received 

•  Bart.  MSB.  vol.  70QS. 
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belnlf  of  Philip  Bemeidi,  whom  be  m  to  eend 
about  some  spemal  employmmt  OTer  the  sete, 
to  tbe  Dake  of  Savoy,  that  before  hie  goioj^, 
tba  business  mentiooed  in  this  petition  may  be 
ended,  bath  commanded  me  to  recommend  the 
nme  unto  your  lordship's  care,  that  with  all 
expedition  the  cause  may  be  beard  and  ended  by 
your  lordships,  according  to  his  majesty's  refeir- 
enoe;  or  left  to  the  determination  of  the  Court 
of  Cbaoeeiy,  where  it  is  depending,  and  where 
the  party  assureth  himself  of  a  speedy  end. 
And  so  I  rest  your  lordship's 

vefj  aaaored  friend  at  commandy 

6«  BuOKIKflBAM. 

BflyMoa,  «to  ism  of  Afril,  1619. 


TO  THE  MAmauis  Of  Bvcnraoiif . 

Mt  try  eOOD  LOED, 

I  think  fit  to  let  your  lordship  understand  what 
passed  yesteidi^  in  the  Star  Cbambery  touching 
Suffolk's*  business. 

There  came  to  me  the  clerk  of  the  oourt  in  the 
inner  ehamber,  and  told  me  that  my  Lord  of  Sa^ 
folk  desired  to  be  beard  by  his  council,  at  the  * 
sitting  of  the  coort,  because  it  was  pen  *  *  *  him. 

1  nuffTelled  I  beard  not  of  it  by  Mr.  Attorney, 
who  should  baye  let  me  know  as  mach,  that  I 
might  not  be  taken  on  the  sudden  in  a  cause  of 
that  weight. 

I  called,  presently,  Mr.  Attorney  to  ma,  and 
asked  him  whe^er  he  knew  of  the  motion,  and 
what  it  was,  and  how  he  was  proyided  to  answer 
it  He  signified  to  me,  that  my  lord  would  desire 
to  have  the  commission  for  examinations  in  Ire- 
land, to  be  returnable  in  Michaelmas  term.  I 
said  it  might  not  be,  and  presently  drew  tbe  coun- 
cil, then  present,  to  me,  and  made  Mr.  Attorney 
repeat  to  them  the  passages  past,  and  settled  it, 
that  the  commission  should  be  returnable  the  first 
day  of  the  next  terra,  and  then,  republication 
granted,  that  it  might,  if  accidents  of  wind  and 
weather  permit,  come  to  hearing  in  the  term. 
And,  upon  motion  in  open  court,  it  was  ordered 
aceordingly. 

God  ever  preserve  and  prosper  you.  I  pray 
God  this  great  easterly  wind  agree  well  with  his 
majesQr. 

Your  lordship's  most  obliged 
friend  and  faithful  servantv 
Fb.  Veruiwlm,  Cane. 

lUy0»16ia 


Bent  by  Sir  QiJbert  Houghton. 


TO  THB  MARQUIS  OT  BOCKINOBIM. 

My  very  good  Lord, 

I  am  much  bounden  to  his  majesty,  and  like- 
wise to  your  lordship.  I  see,  by  the  late  accesses 
I  have  had  with  his  majesty,  and  now  by  his 
royal  and  real  favour,*  that  he  loveth  me,  and 
acknowledgeth  roe  for  the  servant  that  I  am,  or 
desire  to  be.  This,  in  me,  must  turn  to  a  great 
alacrity  to  honour  and  serve  htm  with  a  mind  less 
troubled  and  divided.  And,  for  your  lordship, 
my  affection  may  and  doth  daily  receive  addition, 
but  cannot,  nor  never  could,  receive  alteration. 
I  piay  present  my  humble  thanks  to  his  majesif  { 
and  I  am  very  glad  his  hedth  eoi^nneth ;  and  I 
hope  to  see  him  this  summer  at  Gorhambvty; 
there  is  sweet  air  as  any  is.  God  preserve  and 
prosper  you  both.    I  ever  rest 

Your  lordship's  most  obliged 
friend  and  faithful  servant, 
Fr.  Vxstnudi,  dao. 


Howard,  Earl  of  SofWIk,  who  bad  been  made 
iMdtreamrer  hi  1614.  He  wasaecuedoreeveral  misdeaieaa- 
ors  hi  thai  office,  tof  ether  with  his  lady,  and  Sir  John  Binf  Icy, 
hcT  1adythip*s  agent ;  and  an  Infomallon  preferred  against 
tbem  all  ia  the  Star  Cliainber. 


to  THB  lAttD  GHAIf  OBLLOE.t 

Mr  BoiioimABiJB  Loan, 

His  majesty  was  pleased*  at  the  soit  <^  \ 
who  have  near  relation  to  me,  to  gianta  liesow 
for  transportation  of  butter  out  of  Walea,  ants 
one  Lewis  and  Williams,  who,  in  consideratieB 
that  tbe  patent  should  be  passed  in  their  names* 
entered  into  articles  for  the  performance  of  eertaia 
conditions  agreed  upon  between  them,  which,  now 
that  the  patent  is  under  die  great  seal,  they  utter^ 
refuse  to  perform.  My  desire,  therefore,  to  your 
lordship  is,  that  you  would  call  the  said  Lewis 
and  Williams  before  yon,  with  the  other  parties^ 
or  some  of  them,  who  shall  be  ready  at  all  4iiBes 
to  attend  your  lordship ;  and,  out  of  your  oobp 
sideratioB  of  the  matter,  according  to  equity,  to 
take  such  course  therein,  that  either  the  said 
agreement  may  be  performed,  or  that  the^  wldcb 
refuse  it  may  receive  no  benefit  of  tbe  patent; 
which,  upon  leasen  thereof,  was  passed  in  their 
names.  And  herein  I  desire  your  lordship  ts 
make  what  expedition  yoa  can ;  because,  Mxw  is 
the  season  to  make  provision  of  the  butter  that, 
for  this  yesr,  is  to  be  transported,  whereof  they 
take  advantage  to  stand  out.  And  so  I  rest 
Your  lordship's  faithful 

Inend  and  servant, 
G.  Buckingham. 

GraenwlMi,HayH,1«llL 


TO  TBE  MABOmS  OF  DVCKnfGHAV. 

My  tbry  good  Lobd, 

Though  it  be  nothing,  and  all  is  but  duty,  yet^ 
I  pray,  show  his  majesty  the  paper  enclosed,  that 

♦  Probably  tbe  grant  made  to  hia,  nbont  thin  ttattiT 
twelve  tamdred  poonde  n  yMr. 
taafLaiS0.vnLnOI. 
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kit  majesty  may  see  kow  careful  his  poor  seiraDt 
ji,  upon  eyerj  emergeot  occasion,  to  do  him  what 
honour  be  can.    The  motion  made  in  court  by  the 
king's  sergeant,  Crew,*  that  the  declaration  might 
be  made  parcel  of  the  record,  and  that  I  hear 
otherwise  of  the  great  satisfaction  abroad,  encou- 
lagetb  me  to  let  his  majesty  know  what  passed. 
God  ever  preserYO  and  prosper  you  both. 
Your  lordship's  obliged  friend 
and  faithful  servant, 
Fr.  Verulam,  Cane. 
BadoTMd, 
June  89,  1619.    My  lord  to  my  lord  mgrquUy  tn- 
doting  the  form  of  a  declaration  uted  in  point  ^ 
acknowledgment  tn  the  Lady  Exeter^B^  cauec 


TO  THB  MARQUIS  OP  BUCKINGHAM. 

I  PVBPOSBD  to  have  seen  you  to-day,  and  receive 
your  commandments  before  the  progress ;  but  I 
eame  not  to  London  till  it  was  late,  and  found  you 
were  gone  before  I  came.  Nevertheless,  I  would 
not  (^  to  let  your  lordship  understand,  that,  as  I 
find  every  day  more  and  more  occasions  whereby 
you  bind  me  to  you;  so,  this  morning,  the  king 
of  himself  did  tell  me  some  testimony,  that  your 
lordship  gave  of  me  to  his  majesty  even  now, 
when  you  went  from  him,  of  so  great  affection 
and  commendation,  (for  I  must  ascribe  your  com- 
mendation to  affection,  being  above  my  merit,)  as 
I  must  do  contrary  to  that  that  painters  do ;  for 
they  desire  to  make  the  picture  to  the  life,  and  I 
must  endeavour  to  make  the  life  to  the  picture,  it 
hath  pleased  you  to  make  so  honourable  a  descrip- 
tion of  me.  I  can  be  but  yoUrs,  and  desire  to 
better  myself,  that  I  may  be  of  more  worth  to 
•uoh  an  owner. 

I  hope  to  give  the  king  a  good  aocoont  of  my 
time  this  vacation. 

If  your  lordship  pass  back  by  London,  I  desire 
to  wait  on  you,  and  discourse  a  little  with  you : 
if  not,  my  prayers  shall  go  progress  with  you, 
mnd  my  letters  attend  you,  as  occasion  serveth. 

Grod  ever  preeerve  and  prosper  you. 

Your  lordship's  most  obliged 
friend  and  faithful  servant, 
Fb.  Vbrulam,  Cane 
Jal7l,l«iL 


70  THB  MABQUIB  OF  BUOSINOHAM. 

My  vbrt  good  Lord, 

This  day,  according  to  the  first  appointment,  I 
thought  to  have  waited  upon  his  majesty,  and  to 
have  given  him  an  account  of  my  cares  and  pre- 
parations for  his  service,  which  is  my  progress. 

♦  Sir  Randolph  Craw,  made  Chief  Jnttiee  of  the  Klnc'i 
Bench,  Jairaary  16,  lOU. 

t  OnnntMt  of  Bxeter,  aceaeed  of  inceet  and  other  crlmee 
hf  the  Lady  La  lie,  wife  of  Seeretary  Lalce,  and  their  daughter 
the  Udy  Rooe. 


And,  therefore,  since  his  coming  to  Windsor  is 
prolonged,  I  thought  to  keep  day  by  letter,  pray- 
ing your  lordship  to  commend  my  most  humble 
service  to  his  majesty,  and  to  let  bim  know,  that 
since  I  see  his  majesty  doth  me  the  honour  as  to 
rely  upon  my  care  and  service,  I  lose  no  time  in 
that  which  may  pertain  thereunto.  I  see  the 
straits,  and  I  see  the  way  out ;  and  what  lieth  in 
one  man,  whom  he  hath  made  great,  and  trained, 
shall  not  be  wanting.  And,  I  hope,  if  God  give 
me  life  for  a  year  or  two,  to  give  his  majesty 
cause  to  think  of  me  seven  years  after  I  am  dead. 
I  am  glad  the  time  approacheth,  when  I  shall 
have  the  happiness  to  kiss  his  majesty *s  hands, 
and  to  embrace  your  lordship,  ever  resting 
Your  lordship's  most  obliged  friend 
and  faithful  servant, 

Fr.  Verulam,  Cane. 

Torfc  Houae,  Aug. «,  1619. 


TO  THB  LORD  CHANCELLOR.^ 
Mr  HONOURARLE  LoRD, 

His  majesty,  upon  a  petition  delivered  by  Mr. 
Thomas  Digby,  wherein  he  complaineth  of  great 
wrongs  done  unto  him,  hath  been  pleased,  for  his 
more  speedy  relief  and  redress,  if  it  prove  as  he 
allegeth,  to  refer  the  consideration  thereof  unto 
your  lordship*  And,  because  he  is  a  gentleman, 
whom  I  have  long  known  and  loved,  I  could  not 
but  add  my  desire  to  your  lordship,  that  if  yoa 
find  he  hath  been  wronged,  you  would  do  him  so 
much  favour,  as  to  give  him  such  remedy  as  tiie 
equity  of  his  case  may  require.  For  which  I  will 
ever  rest 

Your  lordship's  faithful  friend  and  servant, 

G.  BUCKUIOHAM. 
Royiton,  Oct.  8, 1619. 


TO  THB  LORD  CHANCELLOR.* 
Mr  HONOURARLE  LoRD, 

I  have  acquainted  his  majesty  with  your  letter, 
who  hath  given  order  to  Mr.  Secretary  Calvert  to 
signify  his  pleasure  for  ^e  proceeding  in  that 
business,  whereof  you  write,  without  any  farther 
delay,  as  your  lordship  will  more  fiilly  under- 
stand by  Mr.  Secretary,  who  for  that  purpose  is 
to  return  to  London  against  the  day  of  hearing. 

I  have  no  answer  to  make  to  your  former  letter, 
and  will  add  no  more  to  this,  but  that  his  majesty 
hath  a  great  confidence  in  your  care  of  his  ser 
vice.    And  so  I  rest 

Your  lordship's  faithful  friend  and  servant, 

6.  BUOKINOHAM. 
RoyitOD,  Oct.  10, 1619. 

Eodoraed, 
Showing  hie  majeety^B  acceptation  of  your  lord» 
Bhip*B  core,  tfi  particular  in  the  bueineu  againd 
the  Earl  of  Suffolk. 

*  Hart.  M88.  vol.  7006. 
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TO  m  MABftfww  or  booukobam^ 
Hi  for  sooD  Lord, 

Afkt  oty  last  letter  ytrtarday  we  entered  into 
Mifannce  touehing  the  Soffolk  cause,  mjeelf, 
9U  ibe  eommissioDert,  mad  the  two  chief  ju»- 
lieie.*  The  frait  of  this  conference  is,  that  we 
ail  eoocMTe  the  preeeedings  against  my  lord  him- 
self to  be  not  only  just  and  honourable,  but  in 
some  pnnetpel  parts  plavsible  in  regard  of  the 
pablic;  as,  namely,  those  thiee  points  which 
tooeh  upon  the  ordnaaoe,  the  army  of  Ipsland, 
and  tiie sioney  of  the  cantionary  towns;  and  the 
two  chief  justices  are  firm  in  it 

I  did  also  in  this  cause,  by  the  assent  of  my 
Ms,ismose  a  part;  for  Mr.  Attorn^  had  laid 
il  apoa  Serieaat  DaTiesf  to  open  the  information, 
w^oh  is  that  which  gives  much  life  or  coldness 
to  the  cause.  But  I  will  have  none  bat  trained 
men  in  this  esnse;  and  I  cannot  forget  tiiat  tiie 
aHollhig  of  the  opening  of  the  information  in  this 
eaass  of  the  Dutch  (I  mean  the  main  cause)  to  a 
■san  isUow,  ons  Hughes,  did  hut,  and  -was 
BSffer  wtU  reeorered. 

By  my  next  I  will  writs  of  ths  ktng^  'SStats : 
and  Ie«er  test 

Yoat  lordship's  most  obliged  friend 

and  feithful  serrant. 
Fa.  YmtLVUMf  Cass. 


TO  THE  MABQUIS  OP  BUCKINGHAM. 
Mt  TIBr  OOOD  LOBB, 

This  morning  the  dnkef  came  to  me,  and  told 
me  the  king's  cause  was  yesterday  IsA  fiur;  and 
if  ever  there  were  a  time  of  my  Lord  of  Suffolk's 
sabmission,  it  was  now ;  and  that  if  my  Lord  of 
Suffolk  should  come  into  the  Court  and  openly 
acknowledge  his  delinquency,  he  thought  it  was 
a  thiog  considerable.  My  answer  was,  I  would 
not  meddle  in  it;  and,  if  I  did,  it  must  be  to  dis- 
enade  any  «Kh  ionise;  for  that  all  would  be  but 
a  plaj  upon  the  stage,  if  justice  went  not  on  in 
the  right  coarse.  This  I  thought  it  my  duty  to 
let  the  king  know  by  your  lordship. 

I  cannot  express  the  care  I  have  had  of  this 
cause  in  a  number  of  circumstances  and  discre- 
tions, which,  though  they  may  seem  but  small 
matters,  jet  they  do  the  business,  and  guide  it 
right. 

God  CTer  keep  your  lordship. 

Your  lordship's  most  obliged  friend 
and  faithful  serrant, 

Fr.  Vkrvlam,  Cane. 

(VtohCT  tl,  1«19. 

*  >*»  ir«*tiry  Wnntafii  of  the  Kinf*!  Beoeh,  tnd  Sir  Henry 
lli.h    I        III,.  r-<tiiiiiion  PI<*aB. 

i-''  r  'I*  M.vi#«,  niiihT  Hf  Jtoaes  (afpnm,  knlffhtad  in 
p..  >^n  -<   ,.,.!  M.»if*'  nArjftaiit  at  Uw  in  161S.    He  bad 

W  .   .':.   ..r,i'  .Y  lr»»!  nd. 

tl.  '-  i'k.  I>>bf  of  I^rmx:  hflwaa created  Dttlw of  Kkb- 
**      '.     1    IT.  I*-^'.  mil  died  February  11,  ltt»-l 

Vol..  HI —16 


TO  TEE  MJOL^^fm  OT  BITCKINGHAIf . 

Mt  yirt  good  Lord, 

I  am  doubly  bounden  to  the  king  for  his  ma- 
jesty's trust  and  acceptation ;  whereof  the  one  I 
will  never  deceiTo;  the  other,  though  I  cannot 
deserTe,  jet  I  will  do  my  best,  and  perhaps  as 
much  as  another  man. 

This  day  the  cYidence  went  well ;  for  the  soli- 
citor* did  his  part  substantially :  and,  a  little  to 
warm  the  business,  when  the  misemployment  of 
treasufe,  which  had  relation  to  the  army  of  Ire- 
land, I  spake  a  word,  that  he  that  did  draw  or 
milk  treasure  from  Ireland  was  handled,  did  not 
emulgerCf  milk  money,  but  blood.  But  this  is 
but  one  of  the  little  things  that  I  wrote  of  before. 

The  king,  under  pardon,  must  come  hither 
with  two  resolutions ;  the  one,  to  remit  all  im- 
portunity tonohing  this  cause  to  the  lords  in  court 
of  jttBlioe ;  the  other,  to  pursue  the  de^ign^  first 
taken  at  Windsor,  and  then  at  Hampton  Court, 
for  hia  commission  of  treasury :  wherein  I  do  my 
part,  and  it  is  reasonably  well ;  but  better  would 
it  be  if  instroineAts  were  not  impediments.  I 
erer  rest 

Your  lordship's  most  obliged  friend 

and  faithful  servant, 
Fr.  Verulam,  Cano. 

OctoberVr,  Wedaendsy. 

Friday  will  not  end  the  business;  for  to- 
msmw  will  bat  go  through  with  the  king's 
ovidsBCS. 


TO  THB  LORD  CHANGXU/ULf 

Mr  HoirefmABLB  Lord, 

This  bearer,  a  Frenchman,  belonging  to  the 
ambassador,  having  put  an  Englishman  in  suit 
for  some  matters  between  them,  is  much  hindered 
and  molested,  by  often  removing  of  the  cause 
IVom  one  court  to  another.  Your  lordship  knows, 
^t  the  French  are  not  acquainted  with  our  man- 
ner of  proceedings  in  the  law,  and  must  therefore 
be  ignorant  of  the  remedy  in  such  a  case.  His 
course  was  to  his  majesty ;  but  I  thought  it  more 
proper  that  your  lordship  would  be  pleased  to 
hear  and  understand  thia  case  from  himself,  and 
then  to  advise  and  take  order  for  his  relief,  as 
your  lordship  in  your  v^isdom  shall  think  fit. 
So,  eommending  him  to  your  honourable  favour, 
I  rest 

Your  lordship's  faithful  friend  and  servant, 
G.  Buckingham. 

RoyitoB,  S7tli  of  Oetober,  1019. 

Your  lordship  shall  do  well  to  be  informed  of 
every  particular,  because  his  majesty  will  have 
account  of  it  at  his  coming. 

•  sir  Thomas  Coventry,  afterward!  lord  keeper  of  ths 
great  aeal. 
tHarUMSS.  vol.  7000. 
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TO  THE  LORD  CHANCELLOR. 
Mt  HOirOURABLV  LoRD, 

I  have  acquainted  bis  majesty  with  your  letter, 
who  commanded  me  to  give  your  lordship  thanks 
for  your  speed  in  advertising  those  things  that  pass, 
and  for  the  great  care  he  seeth  yon  ever  have  of 
his  service. 

I  send  yoar  lordship  back  the  bill  of  sheriffs 
for  Sussex,  wherein  his  majesty  hath  pricked  the 
first,  as  your  lordship  wished. 

His  majesty  would  not  have  you  omit  this 
opportunity  of  so  gross  an  oversight  in  the 
judges,  to  admonish  them  of  their  negligence  in 
suffering  such  a  thing  to  come  to  bis  majesty, 
which  needed  his  amending  afterwards;  and, 
withal,  to  let  them  know,  that  his  majesty  ob- 
■erveth  that  every  year  they  grow  more  and  more 
eareless  of  presenting  fit  men  unto  him  for  that 
place ;  and  that  yon  advise  them  to  be  more  wary 
hereaAer,  that  they  may  give  bis  majesty  better 
satisfaction.    And  so  I  rest 

Your  lordship*s  faidifol  friend  and  servant, 

G.  BuOKllfOHAM. 
RoyitOB,  Novtnber  14,  1619. 


TO  THE  MARatJIS  OF  BUCKINGHAlf . 
Mt  tirt  good  Lord, 

This  day  afiemoon,  upon  our  meeting  in 
council,  we  have  planed  those  rubs  and  knpts, 
which  were  mentioned  in  my  last,  whereof  I 
thought  good  presently  to  advertise  his  majesty. 
The  days  hold  without  all  question,  and  all  delays 
diverted  and  quieted. 

Sir  Edward  Coke  wbs  at  Friday's  hearing,  but 
in  his  nightcap ;  and  complained  to  me  he  was 
ambulent,  and  not  current  I  would  be  sorry  he 
should  fail  us  in  this  cause.  Therefore,  I  desire 
his  majesty  to  signify  to  him,  by  your  lordship, 
(taking  knowledge  of  some  light  indisposition 
of  his,)  how  much  he  should  think  his  service 
disadvantaged  in  this  cause,  if  he  should  be  at 
any  day  away ;  for  then  he  cannot  sentence. 

By  my  next,  I  will  give  his  majesty  some 
account  of  the  tobacco  and  the  currants.  I 
ever  rest 

Your  lordship's  most  obliged  (Hend 

and  faithful  servant, 
Fr.  Vkru:«am,  Cane 

Novanber  90^  tt  erenlnf,  lftI9. 


TO  THE  MARQUIS  OP  BnCKINOnAM. 

Mt  terv  good  Lord, 

I  know  wpII  his  mtijesty  taketh  to  heart  this 
business  of  the  Dutch,*  as  he  hath  ^rreat  reason, 
\n  respect  both  of  honour  and  profit.    And  be- 

*  Merchants,  arcnsed  in  tba  Star  CUamber  for  •iportlnc 
fold  and  silver  coin. 


cause  my  first  letter  was  written  in  the  epitaaist 
or  trouble  of  the  business;  and  my  second  in  iher 
beginning  of  the  catastrophe,  or  calming  thereoft 
(wlierein,  nevertheless,  I  was  fain  to  bear  up* 
strongly  into  the  weather,  before  the  calm  fol- 
lowed,) and  since  every  day  hath  been  better  and 
better,  I  thought  good  to  sifnify  so  much,  that 
his  majesty  may  be  less  in  suspense. 

The  great  labour  was  to  get  entrance  intD 
the  business;  but  now  the  portcullis  is  drawn 
up.  And  though,  I  must  say,  there  were  some 
blots.in  the  tables,  yet,  by  well  playing,  the  gain» 
is  good. 

Roland  is  passing  well  justified ;  for  both  his 
credit  is  by  very  constant  and  weighty  testimony: 
proved,  and  those  vast  quantities,  which  were 
thought  incredible,  or  at  least  improbablst  aie 
now  made  manifest  truth. 

Yet  I  find  a  little  of  the  old  leaven  towarda  tlM 
first  defendants,  carried  in  this  style  and  chaiao» 
ter:  ^I  would  this  that  appears  now,  had  ap> 
peared  at  first  But  this  cometh  of  haste  and 
precipitation ;"  and  the  like.  But  yet,  I  hopet 
the  corruption  and  practice  upon  the  ore  temu^ 
and  the  rectifying  of  Rowland's  credit,  wiU 
satisfy  my  lords  upon  the  former  proofiu  For  I 
would  be  very  sorry  diat  these  new  defendants 
(which,  except  one  or  two,  are  the  smaller  files) 
should  be  in  the  net,  and  the  old  defendants, 
which  are  the  greater  flies,  should  get  throagh. 
God  preserve  you. 

Your  lordship's  most  obliged  friend 

and  faithful  servant. 
Fa.  VsaoLAM,  Cane* 

NoveMkarSS^lSlSi 


7\meh$r^  ihe  Dutch  butineu. 


TO  THE  LORD  COANOBLLOR.* 
Mr  HONOURABLE  LoRD, 

I  do,  from  time  to  time,  acquaint  his  majesty 
with  your  letters,  wherein  he  ever  perceiveth 
your  vigilant  care  in  any  thing  that  concemeth 
his  service ;  and  hath  commanded  me  to  give  you 
thanks  in  his  name,  who  is  sure  your  endeavoura 
will  never  be  wanting,  when  any  thing  is  to  be 
done  for  the  advancement  of  his  affairs. 

According  to  your  lordship^s  advice,  his  ma- 
jesty hath  written  to  the  commissioners  of  the 
treasury,  both  touching  the  currants  and  the  tobac- 
co,! ^®  plantation  whereof  his  majesty  is  fully 
resolved  to  restrain ;  and  hath  given  them  order 

•  Harl.  M8S.  toI.  7000. 

f  lx>rd  B  icon,  In  hin  tetter  nf  Nmrember  93, 1610.  menthmi 
that  there  was  nfi^red  tiro  thonnand  pnimfla  Inrrmme  yrarlr, 
fttr  thn  tobacco,  to  berin  at  Mirhielniaa,  an  It  now  Is,  anr 
thiwe  thoMsand  fHHiiuU  Increase,  ir the  plantations  bare  wUhla 
land  ba  restrained. 
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foTthwith  to  set  out  a  proclamation  to  that  effect; ' 
not  intending  in  that  point  to  stand  upon  any 
doobt  of  law,  nor  to  expect  the  judgres'  interpre- 
tation ;  nor  to  allow  any  freehold  in  that  case ; 
but  holding  this  the  safest  rule,  Sahu  reipublicx 
mprtma  lex  esfo.  And  so  I  rest 
Your  lordship*#faithfiil  friend  and  servant, 

G.   BuCKUfOHAM. 

Kewnarket,  Nor.  S7, 161«. 


TO  THB  LORD  CHANCELLOR.* 

Mt  hovoubablb  Lord, 

I  hare  presented  both  the  sabmissions  to  his 
majesty.  His  answer  is,  he  cannot  alter  that 
which  was  allowed  of  by  the  lords  of  the  last  Star 
Chamber  day,  except  first  they  be  acquainted 
with  it,  and  the  consent  of  the  Lady  Exeter  be 
likewise  had,  because  the  decree  doth  necessarily 
nqniie  it.    So  I  rest 

Your  lordship's  hamble  senrant, 

G.  BuOKUfOHAM. 
Endorwd, 
Tmeking  tke  iubtttimans  of  Sir  T%omiu  Lake 
and  kU  lady. 


TO  THE  MARQUIS  OF  BUCKINGnAM. 
Mr  YERT  GOOD  LoRD, 

I  acquainted  this  day,  the  bearer  with  his  ma- 
jesty's pleasure,  touching  Lake'sf  submission; 
which,  whether  it  should  be  done  in  person  or  in 
writing,  his  majesty  signified  his  will  thus:  that 
it  should  be  spared  in  open  court,  if  my  Lady  of 
Exeter  should  consent,  and  the  board  think  fit. 
TheV)ard  liked  it  well,  and  appointed  my  Lord 
Digby,  and  Secretary  Calvert,  to  speak  with  my 
lady,  who  returned  her  answer  in  substance,  that 
she  would,  in  this  and  all  things,  be  commanded 
by  his  majesty :  but  if  his  majesty  led  it  to  her 
liberty  and  election,  she  humbly  prayed  to  be 
excused.  And  though  it  was  told  her,  that  this 
answer  would  be  cause  that  it  could  not  be  per- 
formed this  term;  yet  she  seemed  willing  rather 
it  should  be  delayed,  than  dispensed  with. 

Tbi»  day  also  Traske,^  in  open  court,  made  a 

*Hart.M80.  vol.7000. 

f  Sir  Tboniat  Lake's. 

$  John  Traske,  a  i»lnitter,whn  was  prnaerated  In  the  Star 
<]«mbcr  for  maintaining,  as  wp  find  mentinned  in  the  RitfioriM 
•f  the  Lord  Chief  Justice  Ilnbtirt,  p.  3S0,  that  the  Jewish 
Sabbath  ouftht  to  be  observed  and  not  ntir* ;  and  thnt  we 
«glil  in  absuin  from  all  manner  of  swine**  flenh,  and  those 
Meats  which  the  Jewa  were  ftirbidden  in  I«e v it icita,  accord- 
ing to  Bivhnp  Andrews,  in  his  s|>eech  lu  the  Star  Chamber  on 
that  occasion,  printed  among  his  lori'ship's  wnrkn.  Mr. 
Traske  being  ejuiniined  in  that  court,  r.onf<'sa«>d,  that  he  had 
diviilced  those  opinions,  and  hid  tahoiired  to  bring  as  many 
to  ibem  as  h^  could ;  and  had  also  written  a  letter  to  the 
ttng,  wherein  he  seemed  to  tax  hhi  niaji>sty  with  hyporrlfiy. 
And  expressly  inveighed  against  the  bi^hopa  high  couimia- 


retractation  of  his  wicked  opinions  in  writing.' 
The  form  was  as  good  as  may  be.  I  declared  to 
him,  that  this  court  was  the  judgment-seat;  the 
mercy-seat  was  his  majesty  :  but  the  court  would 
commend  him  to  his  majesty :  and  I  humbly  pray 
his  majesty  to  signify  his  pleasure  speedily,  be- 
cause of  the  misery  of  the  man ;  and  it  is  a  rare 
thing  for  a  sectary,  that  hath  once  suffered  smart 
and  shame,  to  turn  so  nnfeignedly,  as  he  seemed 
to  do. 

God  ever  bless  and  keep  you. 
Your  most  obliged  friend  and  foithful  senrant,. 
Fa.  Vebulah,  Cane. 

December  1, 1019. 


TO  THE  MARQUIS  OF  BUCKINGHAM. 

Mt  tkst  good  Lord, 

On  Friday  I  left  London,  to  hide  myself  at  Kew  f 
for  two  months  and  a  half  together  to  be  strong- 
bent  is  too  much  for  my  bow.  And  yet,  that  the 
king  may  pereeire,  that  in  my  times  of  leisure  ft 
am  not  idle,  I  took  down  with  me  Sir  Giles  Mom- 
pesson,*  and  with  him  I  have  quietly  conferred 
of  that  proposition,  which  was  given  me  in 
charge  by  his  majesty,  and  after  seconded  by. 
your  lordship.  Wherein  I  find  some  things  I  like 
very  well,  and  some  other,  that  I  would  set  by* 
And  one  thing  is  much  to  my  liking,  that  the 
proposition  for  bringing  in  his  majesty's  revenue 
with  small  charge  is  no  invention,  but  was  on 
foot  heretofore  in  King  Philippe  and  Queen  Mary*» 
time,  and  had  a  grave  and  mighty  opinion  for  it. 
The  rest  I  leave  to  his  relation,  and  mine  own 
attendance. 

I  hope  his  majesty  will  look  to  it,  that  the  fines 
now  to  come  in  may  do  him  most  good.  Both 
causes  produce  fines  of  one  hundred  and  fourscore 
thousand  pounds,  whereof  one  hundred  thousand 
may  clear  the  anticipations ;  and  then  the  assign- 
ations may  pass  under  the  great  seal,  to  be  enroll- 
able ;  so  as  we  shall  need  to  think  of  nothing  but 
the  arrears  in  a  manner,  of  which  I  wish  the 
twenty  thousand  pounds  to  the  stranfln^rs  (with 
the  interest)  be  presently  satisfied.    The  remain 

sionera,  as  bloody  and  cmel  in  their  proceedinrt  against  hfor, 
and  a  papal  cl<*rgy. .  He  waa  nentenced  to  flne  and  Imptieoii- 
ment,  not  fur  holding  thoae  opinions,  (for  those  were  ezamin* 
able  in  the  Ecclesiistical  Court,  and  not  there,)  but  for 
making  of  crnvpnilcles  and  commotions,  and  forscandalixing 
the  king,  tlie  biiihops,  and  clergy.  Dr.  Puller,  In  bis  Ckmrtk 
Hittory  ef  1  ritaiih  book  X.  p.  77,  (  64,  mentions  bis  having 
heard  Mr.  Traske  preach,  and  reniarka,  that  his  estrs  kai 
mor9  gtrttifftk  than  any  thing  else  he  deNvered  ,*  and  that  aHer 
hte  recantation  he  relapsed,  not  into  the  sam*,  but  other  opl> 
nions,  rather  humorout  than  hnHful,  and  died  obscurely  1 
Lam'^eth,  in  the  reim  of  King  Charles  I. 

*  Who,  in  the  parliament,  which  began,  January  SO,  IC^O-I, 
waa  sentenced  to  be  degraded,  and  rendered  incapable  of 
bearing  any  offire  f«ir  practising  several  abuses*  setting  up 
new  inns  and  alehouses,  and  exacting  great  sonis  of  moncf 
of  the  (leople,  by  pretenre  of  letters  patents  grsnted  him  f«»f 
that  purpose.  But  he  fled  li.to  f.reifis  parts,  flndinf  bhnseir 
abandoned  by  the  N'arquis  of  Buckingham,  on  whom  be  bud 
depended  fur  protection. 
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nay  Mrra  for  ^«  kill's  present  and  urgent  ooea- 
■ioDt.    And  if  the  kin;  intend  any  glfta,  let  ttiem 
stay  for  the  eecond  ooorse,  (for  all  is  not  yet  done,) 
but  Bothingf  oat  of  theaoy  except  the  king  should 
gtre  me  the  twenty  thousand  pounds  I  owe  Peter 
Vanbore  out  of  his  fine,  whioh  is  the  chief  debt 
I  owe.    But  this  I  speak  merrily.    I  ever  rest 
Your  lordship's  most  obliged  friend 
and  faithful  senrant, 
Fr.  Vkrulam,  Cane 
K«w,DMeiiiber^S»1610. 

'  After  I  had  written  this  letter,  I  receiYed  from 
your  lordship,  by  my  serrant,  his  majesty's  ac- 
ceptation of  my  poor  services ;  for  which  I  pray 
your  lordship  to  present  to  his  majesty  my  most 
humble  thanks.  I  hare  now  other  things  in  my 
Blind  for  his  majesty's  sendee,  that  no  time  be  lost. 


TO  THB  LORD  CHAlfGELLOB.« 
ilLr  RONOURABLB  LORD, 

His  majesty  hath  been  pleased,  out  of  his  gra- 
cious care  of  Sir  Robert  Killigrew,  to  refer  a  suit 
of  his,  for  certain  concealed  lands,  to  your  lord- 
ship and  the  rest  of  the  commissioners  for  the 
treasury ;  the  like  whereof  hath  been  heretofore 
granted  to  many  others.  My  desire  to  your  lord- 
ship is,  that,  he  being  a  gentleman  whom  I  love 
tad  wish  Tery  well  unto,  your  lordship  w.ould 
show  him,  for  my  sake,  all  the  favour  you  can,  in 
ftirthering  his  suit.  Wherein  your  lordship  shall 
do  me  a  courtesy,  for  which  I  will  ever  rest 
Your  lordship's  faithful  friend  and  servant, 
6.  BuoKncoBAM. 

Boyitoa,  DMMibw  IS,  M19. 


TO  THE  LORD  CHANCELLOR.* 
Mt  bokoubablb  Lord, 

I  have  acquainted  his  majesty  with  your  letter, 
who  for  that  business,  whereof  Mr.  Chancellor 
of  .the  Exchequer  brought  the  message  to  his 
majesty  to  Theobalds,  returned  the  answer  by 
him.  As  for  that,  whereof  Sir  Giles  Mompesson 
spake  to  your  lordship,  his  majesty  liketh  very 
well,  and  so  do  all  othere  with  whom  his  majesty 
hath  spoken  of  it;  and,  therefore,  he  recommend- 
eth  it  to  your  care,  not  doubting  but  your  lord- 
ship will  give  all  your  furtherance  to  it,  being 
your  own  work,  and  so  much  concerning  his 
majesty's  honour  and  profit;  and  will  speak 
farther  with  your  lordship  of  it  at  his  return  to 
London. 

For  those  other  businesses  of  the  Star  Chamber, 
which  his  majesty  hath  recommended  to  your 
lordship,  he  hopeth  you  will  keep  the  clock  still 
going,  his  profit  being  so  much  interested  there- 
in, especially  seeing  Mr.  Chancellor  of  the  Ex- 
•  BarLMSS.  vol.  7006. 


chequer*  hath  ^rooused  his  majesty  that  he  will 
be  no  more  sick,  whereby  you  shall  vhave  this 
comfort,  that  the  burden  will  not  lie  upon  your 
lordship  alone. 

The  little  leisure  I  had  at  Theobalds  made  xd% 
bring  your  man  down  hith^  for  this  answer, 
which  I  hepe  your  lordship  ^11  excuse;  and 
ever  hold  me  for 

Your  lordship's  faithful  friend 
and  servant, 

G.  BUCKIKOHAM. 
RoyttoD,  lOUi  of  Jan. 

Endorsed,  1619. 


TO  THE  MARamS  OF  BUCKINGHAM. 

My  very  eooD  Lord, 

In  the  midst  of  business,  as  in  the  midst  of  m 
way,  (me  shovld  not  stay  long,  especially  when  i 
crave  no  direction,  but  only  advertise. 

This  day  we  met  about  the  commissioii,  tiie 
conmionwealth's  commission,  for  the  poor  and 
vagabonds,  kc  We  have  put  it  into  an  exceed- 
ing good  way,  and  have  appointed  meetings  once 
in  fourteen  days,  because  it  shall  not  be  aslack. 
I  was  glad  to  hear  from  the  two  chief  justLoes, 
that  whatsoever  appeare  in  the  country  to  come 
from  primum  truinle^  (that  is,  the  king's  care,) 
works  better  than  if  it  came  from  the  law.  There- 
fore we  have  ordered  that  this  commissicm  shall 
be  published  in  the  several  circuits  in  the  charges 
of  the  judges.    For  the  rest  hereafter. 

Fat  the  proposition  of  Sir  Giles  Mompesson  we 
have  met  once.  Exchequer-men  will  be  exch^ 
quer^men  still ;  but  we  shall  do  good. 

For  the  account,  or  rather  imparting,  of  tiie 
commissionere  of  treasury  to  the  council,  I  think 
it  will  but  end  in  a  compliment  But  th^real 
care  (and  I  hope  good  purpose)  I  will  not  give 
over,  the  better,  because  I  am  not  alone. 

For  the  Star  Chamber  business,  I  shall,  as  yxm 
write,  keep  the  clock  on  going,  which  is  hard  to 
do,  when  sometimes  the  wheels  are  too  many, 
and  sometimes  too  few.  But  we  shall  do  well, 
especially  if  those  whom  the  king  hath  hitherto 
made  bondmen,  (I  mean,  which  have  given  bonds 
for  their  fines,)  he  do  not  hereafter  make  freemen. 

For  Suffolk's  business,  it  is  a  little  strange, 
that  the  attorney  made  it  a  question  to  the  com- 
missionere of  treasury,  whether  Suffolk  should 
not  be  admitted  to  the  lease  of  the  extent  of  his 
own  land,  which  is  the  way  to  encourage  him  not 
to  pay  his  fine.  But  when  it  was  told  him,  that 
the  contrary  couree  was  held  with  the  Earl  of 
Northumberland,  and  that  thereby  he  was  brought 
to  agree  for  his  fine ;  then  he  turned,  as  his  man- 
ner is. 

*  Sir  Fulke  OreTille,  who  ■nrrenderod  that  ofliee  io  Sep- 
tember, lOSlt  being  succeeded  in  it  by  Sir  Richard  Weatoa. 
He  had  been  creftttd  Lord  Broolte  of  Beaoehamp'a  Coait, 
1  Jan.  0, 1090-1. 
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For  the  errors,  we  htTe  yet  so  noch  use  of  the 
•erriee  of  Sir  Henry  Britten  in  bring^ngr  in  the 
lues,  (indeed  more  than  of  the  attorney,)  as  we 
euinot,  without  prejudice  to  his  majesty's  ser- 
fioe,  enter  yet  into  them ;  and,  besides,  Sir  Ed- 
ward Coke  comes  not  abroad. 

Mr.  Kirkham  hath  eommanicated  with  me,  as 
matter  of  profit  to  his  majesty,  upon  the  ooals 
lefened  by  his  majesty  to  ns  of  the  treasury ; 
wherein  I  hope  we  shall  do  good,  the  rather, 
beeaasa  I  am  not  alone. 

The  proclamation  for  light  gold  Mr.  Secretary 
Calvert,  I  know,  hath  sent  to  his  majesty ;  and 
therefore  of  that  I  say  no  more. 

For  the  raising  of  silyer  by  ordinance,  and  not 
by  proclamation,  and  that  for  the  time  to  come, 
we  haye  giTen  order  to  finish  it.  I  hear  a  whis- 
pering, that  thereapon  the  commissioners  of  the 
BSTy,  the  oflSeers  of  the  household,  the  wardrobe, 
may  take  oecanon  to  break  tiie  book  and  the 
imdeftakingB,  because  the  prices  may  rise,  which 
1  thought  good  to  signify  to  his  majesty.  And, 
to  sptak  plainly,  I  fear  more  the  prelsnoe  than 
the  natural  effect. 

God  erermore  preeenre  your  lordship.    I  rest 
Your  lordship's  most  obliged  friend 
and  fhithful  senrant, 

Fb.  Veruulm,  Cane. 
afT«i,l6M. 


TO  THE  LOBD  CHANCBLLOR.* 
Mt  H<HI0t7RABI.B  LoRD, 

I  hare  acquainted  his  majesty  with  your  letter, 
who  is  Tery  well  pleased  therewith,  finding  in 
you  a  continual  care  of  his  serrice.  In  that 
point  of  the  Star  Chamber  business,  his  majesty 
saith  there  is  a  mistaking:  for  he  meant  not  the 
Dutchmen's  business,  but  that  motion  which 
your  lordship  made  unto  him,  of  sitting  in  the 
Star  Chamber  about  the  commissions,  which  you 
had  not  leisure  to  read  till  he  came  down  to 
Royston,  and  hath  reason  to  gire  you  thanks  for 
h,  desiring  you  to  prepare  it,  and  study  the  point, 
(of  which  he  will  speak  more  with  you  at  his 
TetQTu  to  London,)  being  a  matter  worthy  your 
thinking  on,  and  his  majesty's  practice. 

For  the  last  point  of  your  letter,  his  majesty 
saith  it  cannot  but  proceed  of  malice,  that  there 
should  be  any  such  plot,  which  he  will  not 
endure,  but  he  will  account  those  that  whisper  of 
it  in  that  sort,  enemies  of  his  serrice ;  and  will 
pot  them  out  <^  their  places  that  practise  it  And 
so  I  rest 

Your  lordship's  faithful 

firiend  and  serrant, 

G.  BUCKIIIOHAM. 
Ktwnarket,  Jto.  St,  1019. 

•  Haail8S.Tol.7WS. 


TO  MB.  8BCBBTART  CALVBBT. 
Mr«  Siorbtaay, 

I  hare  receiyed  your  letter  of  the  3d  of  thia 
present,  signifying  his  majesty's  pleasure  touch* 
ing  Peacock's*  examinations,  of  which  I  will 
hsTe  special  care. 

My  Lord  Coke  is  come  to  town,  and  hath  sent 
me  word,  he  will  be  with  me  on  Monday,  though 
he  be  somewhat  lame.     Howsoever,  the  serrice  . 
shall  be  done. 

I  was  made  acquainted,  by  your  letter  to  Secra- 
tary  Naunton,  with  his  majesty's  dislike  of  the 
sending  to  him  of  the  jolly  letter  from  Zeafaad. 
I  will  now  speak  for  myself,  that  when  it  was 
receiTed,  I  tamed  to  the  master  of  the  waidSff 
and  said,  «« Well,  I  think  you  and  I  shall  aret 
adrise  the  king  to  do  more  for  a  Burlaaaohi* 
when  he  seeketh  to  his  majesty  by  suppUeatiett 
and  supplying  the  king  at  the  first  word,  than  foi 
all  the  rest  upon  any  brevados  from  the  Burgo- 
masters of  Holland  and  Zealand :"  who  answered 
very  honestly,  that  it  was  in  the  king's  power  ta 
make  them  alter  their  style  when  ha  woald«  Blit 
when  another  of  ns  said,  we  could  not  but  in  our 
own  discharge  send  the  king  the  letter,  mUed 
negandum  non  fuit ;  though  indeed  my  way  is 
otherwise. 

I  have  at  last  recovered  from  these  eompanieB% 
Harrison  and  Dale,  a  copy  of  my  Lord  of  Ban- 
gor's^ book,  the  great  one,  and  will  presently  ssl 
in  hand  the  examinations.    God  keep  you. 

Your  assured  friend,  * 

Fa.  Vbrulam,  Csos* 
FebnMryft,1019. 


TOTHBKINO. 
Mat  it  plbasb  tour  Majbstt, 

Sir  Edward  Coke  is  now  afoot,  and,  aeoordiof 
to  your  command,  signified  by  Mr.  Secretary 
Calvert,  we  proceed  in  Peacock's  examinationa* 
For,  although  there  have  been  very  good  diligenoa 
used,  yet  certainly  we  are  not  at  the  bottom ;  and 
he  that  would  not  use  the  utmost  of  his  lisa  ts 
sound  such  a  business  as  this,  should  not  have 
due  regard  neither  to  your  majesty's  honour  Bsr 
safety. 

•  He  was  a  nialiiter  of  the  University  of  Csmbrldfe.  B^ 
was  committed  to  the  Tower  fur  pretending  that  be  bad,  by 
sorcery,  InAuuated  tbe  bint's  Jadgment,  in  tlie  ea«se  of  Sk 
Thomas  Lake.— C««m(.  Jhimal.  Rtgia  JmuM  L,  p.  64. 

t  Sir  Uonel  Craofield. 

t  Dr.  Lewis  Bayly,  bom  at  CaermartlieD  In  Wales,  aaS 
educated  in  Exeter  Collefe,  Oxford.  He  had  been  mtnlsCer 
of  ETesbam  in  Worcestershire,  and  chaplain  to  PriMS 
Henry,  and  rector  of  St.  Mattbew's,Frlday  street,  in  Londoa 
He  was  promoted  to  tlie  bishopric  of  Bangor  in  IftlO.  Oa 
the  15th  of  July,  10X1,  he  was  committed  to  the  Fleet,  bat  oa 
what  account  is  not  related  by  Camden,  AmmUt  Rig9»  JmtU 
/.,  p.  71,  who  mentions  the  circumstance  of  the  bishop's  Im- 
prisonment, but  tlMt  he  was  soon  after  set  at  liberty.  He 
was  the  author  of  the  weU  linown  book,  Tk$  FnttiM  4 
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A  man  would  think  he  were  in  Luke  Hutton's 
case  again;  for,  as  ray  Lady  Roos  personated 
Luke  Hutton,  so  it  seemeth,  Peacock  personateth 
Atkins.  But  I  make  no  judgement  yet,  but  will 
go  on  with  all  diligence;  and,  if  it  may  not  be 
done  otherwise,  it  is  fit  Peacock  be  put  to  torture. 
He  deserveth  it  as  well  as  Peacham  did. 

I  beseech  your  majesty  not  to  think  I  am  more 
bitter  because  my  name  is  in  it ;  for,  besides  that 
I  always  make  my  particular  a  cipher,  when 
there  is  question  of  your  majesty's  honour  and 
••enrioe,  I  think  myself  honoured  for  being  brought 
into  so  good  company.  And  as,  without  flattery, 
I  think  your  majesty  the  best  of  kings,  and  my 
Doble  Lord  of  Buckingham  the  best  of  persons 
fsToared ;  so  I  hope,  without  presumption,  for  my 
honest  and  true  intentions  to  state  and  justice, 
and  my  lofe  to  my  master,  I  am  not  the  worst  of 
chancellors.  God  erer  preserve  your  majesty. 
Your  majesty's  most  obliged 

and  most  obedient  senrant, 

Fb.  Vebulam,  Ganc. 
J0lhofFMnutr7,M19. 


TO  THB  LORD  CHANOELLOB. 

Most  rohourbd  Loid, 

I  presume  now,  after  term,  (if  there  be  any 
such  thing  as  an  afterterm  with  your  lordship,)  to 
offer  this  enclosed  paper*  to  your  sight,  concern- 
ing the  Duke  of  Lerma ;  which,  if  your  lordship 
have  not  already  read,  will  not,  I  think,  be  alto- 
gether unpleasing,  because  it  is  full  of  particular 
circumstances.  I  know  not  how  commonly  it 
passeth  up  and  down  more  or  less.  My  friend, 
Mr.  Gage,  sent  it  me  lately  out  of  Spain.  But, 
howsoerer,  I  build  upon  a  sure  ground;  for, 
though  it  should  be  vulgar,  yet,  for  my  desire  to 
serve  your  lordship,  I  cannot  demerit  so  much,  as 
not  to  deserve  a  pardon  at  your  lordship's  most 
noble  hand. 

Before  the  departure  of  the  Duke  of  Lerma 
from  that  court,  there  was  written  upon  the  gate 
for  a  pasquinade,  that  the  house  was  governed 
por  el  Padre^  y  el  Hi  jo,  y  un  Santo ;  as,  in  Paris, 
about  the  same  time,  was  written  upon  the  Louvre 
gate,  (Test  icy  Phosteldes  troys  Roys;  for  Luynes's 
brother  is  almost  as  great  as  himself.  But,  the 
while  there  is  good  store  of  kings  now  in  Christ- 
endom, though  there  be  one  fewer  than  there  was. 

In  Spain,  there  are  very  extraordinary  prepara- 
tions for  a  great  armada.  Here  is  lately  in  this 
court,  a  current  speech,  as  that  the  enterprise 
(whatsoever  it  should  have  been)  is  laid  wholly 
aside :  but  that  were  strange.  Yet  this  is  certain, 
•that  the  forces  of  men,  to  the  number  of  almost 
^wo  thousand,  which  were  to  have  gone  into 

♦  I  kave,  out  of  angfed  hand  In  Sptnttb,  translated  tt, 
a«d  accompanied  it  wHb  come  marginal  notes  for  your  lord- 
ihip*a  iTMter  east.    AWf  1/ Jtfr.  JWBttAsw. 


Spain  from  hence,  are  discharged,  together  with 
some  munition,  which  was  also  upon  the  point  of 
being  sent.  Another  thing  is  also  certain,  that 
both  in  the  court  of  Spain  and  this,  there  is  at 
this  time  a  strange  straitnoss  of  money ;  which  1 
do  not  conceive,  for  my  part,  to  proceed  so'much 
from  want,  as  design  to  employ  it.  The  rendez- 
vous, where  the  forces  were  to  meet,  was  at 
Malaga,  within  the  straits ;  which  makes  the  en- 
terprise upon  Algiers  most  likely  to  be  intended. 
For  I  take  that  to  be  a  wild  conceit,  which  thinks 
of  going  by  the  Adriatic  per  fur  in  un  Viaggio 
duoi  servilii ;  as  the  giving  a  blow  to  Venice,  and 
the  landing  of  forces  in  aid  of  the  King  of  Bohe- 
mia about  Trieste. 

Perhaps  the  King  of  Spain  would  be  glad  to  let 
the  world  see,  that  now  he  is  hors  de  paye ;  and, 
by  showing  himself  in  some  action,  to  entitle  the 
Duke  of  Lerma  to  all  his  former  sloth ;  or  perhaps 
he  now  makes  a  great  .preparation,  upon  the  pre- 
tence of  some  enterprise,  that  he  will  let  fall,  that 
so  he  may  with  the  less  noise  assemble  great 
forces  some  other  year  for  some  other  attempt  not 
spoken  of  now. 

My  Lord  Compton*  is  in  this  court,  and  goes 
shortly  towards  Italy.  His  fashion  is  sweet,  and 
his  disposition  noble,  and  his  conversation  fair 
and  honest. 

Diego,  my  Lord  Roos's  man,  is  come  hither, 
I  pray  God  it  be  to  do  roe  any  good  towards  the 
recovery  of  the  debt  his  lord  owes  me. 

Most  honoured  lord,  I  am  here  at  good  leisure 
to  look  back  upon  your  lordship's  great  and  noble 
goodness  towards  me,  which  may  go  for  a  great 
example  in  this  age ;  and  so  it  doth.  That  which 
I  am  sure  of  is,  that  my  poor  heart,  such  as  it  is, 
doth  not  only  beat,  but  even  boil  in  the  desires  it 
hath  to  do  your  lordship  all  humble  service. 

I  crave  leave,  though  it  be  against  good  man- 
ners, that  I  may  ever  present  my  humblest  service 
to  my  most  honoured  lady,  my  Lady  Verularo, 
and  Lady  Constable,  with  my  best  respects  to  my 
dear  friend,  Sir  John  Constable;  who,  if  your 
lordship  want  the  leisure,  would  perhaps  cast  an 
eye  upon  the  enclosed  paper. 

I  do,  with  more  confidence,  pre-sume  to  address 
this  other  letter  to  Mr.  Meautys,  because  the  con- 
tents thereof  concern  your  lordship's  service. 

I  beseech  sweet  Jesus  to  make  and  keep  your 
lordship  entirely  happy.  So  I  humbly  do  yoa 
reverence,  remaininf  ever 

Your  lordsliip's  most  obliged  servant, 

ToBiE  Matthkw,. 

P.  S.  I  should  be  glad  to  receive  some  of  your 
lordship's  philosophical  labours,  if  your  lordship 

*  Spencer,  Lord  Compton,  only  son  of  William,  Earl  of 
Northampton.  This  nobleman,  who  succeeded  hb  flilher  la 
his  title  and  his  esUte,  in  June,  1630,  wns  killed  at  HamptoA 
Heath,  near  StalTord,  on  Sunday,  March  19^  IMM,  flflttiBf 
for  KlDf  Charles  I. 
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•eoild  80  think  fit.  I  do  now  receiTO  a  tetter  from 
tke  Conde  do  Gondomar,  who,  thinking  that  it 
slioaM  find  me  in  England,  saith  thos :  Btxi  laa 
Junes  mil  vczes  a  ¥ni  aennor^  el  tiennor  Gran  Chan* 
a'/bt,  con  my  coraeon;  como  estoy  en  «u  hittna 
gndtu  The  empress  is  dead  long  since,  and  the 
emperor  is  so  sickly,  or  rather  so  sick,  that  they 
forbear  to  bary  her  with  solemnity,  as  conceiving, 
that  he  will  save  charge  by  dying  shortly.  They 
say  here,  that  the  business  of  Bohemia  is  grow- 
ing towards  an  end  by  composition. 
hnmeh,  ibis  14Ui  of  Fttbnury,  1«1«. 


TO  THE  MARQUIS  OP  BUCKINGHAM. 

My  TiET  GOOD  Lord, 

For  the  serrices  committed  to  Sir  Lionel  Cran- 
field,  after  his  majesty  hath  spoken  with  him,  I 
shall  attend  and  follow  his  majesty*s  pleasure  and 
directions,  and  yield  my  best  care,  adtrice,  and 
«Ddea7oar  for  performance. 

lo  the  pretermitted  duty  I  hare  some  profit,  and 
more  was  to  have  had,  if  Queen  Anne  bad  lived ; 
wherefore,  I  shall  become  an  humble  suitor  to  his 
majesty,  that  I  may  become  no  loser,  specially 
seeing  the  business  had  been  many  a  time  and  oft 
^oite  oTerthrown,  if  it  had  not  been  upheld  only, 
or  chiefly  by  myself;  so  that  whatsoeYcr  service 
bath  been  since  done,  is  upon  my  foundation. 

Mr.  Attorney*  groweth  pretty  pert  with  me  of 
bte;  and  I  see  well  who  liiey  are  that  maintain 
bim.  But  be  they  flies,  or  be  they  wasps,  I  nei- 
ther care  for  buzzes  nor  stings,  most  especially  in 
•Dj  thing  that  concemeth  my  duty  to  his  majesty, 
Of  my  love  to  your  lordship. 

I  forgot  not  in  my  public  charge,  the  last  Star 
Chamber  day,  to  publish  his  majesty's  honour  for 
his  late  commission  for  the  relief  of  the  poor,  and 
suppressing  yagabonds;  as  also  his  gracious 
intention  touching  informers,  which  I  perceive 
was  received  with  much  applause.  That  of  pro- 
jectors I  spake  not  of,  because  it  is  not  yet  ripe, 
neither  doth  it  concern  the  execution  of  any  law, 
for  which  my  speech  was  proper.  God  ever  pre- 
serve and  prosper  yon. 

Your  lordship's  most  obliged 

friend  and  faithful  servant, 

Fr.  Vbrulam,  Cane. 
Vikroary  17,  1619. 


ber;  I  received  it  this  evening  at  six  of  the  clock, 
by  the  hsnds  of  the  master  of  the  rolls,*  sealed 
as  it  is  with  my  Lord  of  Suffolk's  seal,  and  the 
master's  of  the  rolls ;  but  neither  I,  nor  the  master 
of  the  rolls  know  what  is  in  it;  but  it  cometh 
first  to  his  majesty's  sight.  Only  I  did  direct, 
that  because  the  authentic  copy  (unto  which  my 
lord  is  sworn,  according  to  the  course  of  the 
court)  is  not  so  fit  for  his  majesty's  reading,  my 
Lord  of  Suflblk  should  send  withal  a  paper  copy, 
which  his  majpsty  might  read  with  less  trouble. 

My  Lady  Suffolk  is  so  ill  of  the  small-pox,  as 
she  is  not  yet  fit  to  make  any  answer. 

Bingley'sj-  answer  is  come  in,  a  long  one;  and, 
as  I  perceive,  with  some  things  impertinent,  yea, 
and  unfit.  Of  that  I  confer  with  Mr.  Solicitor^ 
to-morrow ;  and  then  I  will  farther  advertise  your 
lordship.  God  ever  preserve  and  prosper  you. 
Yoor  lordship's  most  obliged 

friend  and  faithful  servant, 

Fr.  Vbrulam,  Cane* 

York  HooM,  this  S3d  of  Febr.  1610, 
at  Oof  the  clock,  1010^. 


TO  THB  MARQUIS  OP  BUCKINGHAM. 

Mt  tkst  oood  Lord, 

I  send  by  po«t  this  sealed  packet,  containing 
ny  Lord  of  Suffolk's  answer  in  the  Star  Cham- 

*  SirHsary  TtlVMloa. 


TO  THB  LORD  CHANCELLOR. 

Most  honourable  Lord, 

I  do  even  now  receive  this  letter  from  the  Conde 
de  Gondomar,  with  direction  I  should  send  it 
(since  I  am  not  there  to  deliver  it)  to  Mr.  Wyche« 
that  so  he  may  present  it  to  your  lordship's  hand 
at.  such  time,  as  it  may  be  of  most  use  to  him. 
He  commands  me,  besides,  that  for  bis  sake  I 
should  become  an  humble  solicitor  to  your  lordship 
for  this  friend  of  his;  which  I  presume  to  do  the 
more  willingly,  because  this  party  is  a  great  friend 
of  mine,  and  so  are  also  many  of  his  friends  my 
friends.  Besides,  he  wills  me  to  represent  his 
great  thanks  to  your  lordship,  for  the  just  favours 
you  have  been  pleased  to  vouchsafe  to  Mr.  Wyche 
already,  the  rather  in  contemplation  of  the  Conde, 
as  he  hath  been  informed.  And  if  in  the  company, 
or  rather  in  the  attendance  of  so  great  an  interces- 
sor, it  be  not  an  unpardonable  kind  of  ill  manners 
to  intrude  myself,  I  presume  to  cast  myself  at 
your  lordship's  feet,  with  protestation  that  1  shall 
be  very  particularly  bound  to  your  lordship's 
goodness  for  any  favour,  with  justice,  that  he 
shall  obtain. 

I  beseech  Jesus  keep  your  lordship  ever  entire- 
ly happy ;  and  so,  doing  all  humble  reverence,  I 
take  leave. 

Your  lordship's  most  humble 

and  most  obliged  servant, 

ToBis  Matthkw. 

BnuMlt,  this  90ch  of  Ftbmary,  1019. 

*BlrJ«llatCMtir. 
t  Bir  John  Bincl«y'«- 
X  Sir  Thonas  Oovsotry. 
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TO  TIIB  LORD  CHANCBLLOB.* 

Mt  honourable  Lord, 

Uoderstandin^  that  there  hath  been  a  long  and 
tedious  suit  depending  in  the  Chancery  between 
Robert  D^Oyley  and  his  wife,  plaintiffs,  and 
Leonard  Lovace,  defendant;  which  cause  hath 
been  heretofore  ende<d  by  award,  but  is  now 
revived  again,  and  was,  in  Michaelmas  term  last, 
fully  heard  before  your  lordship;  at  which  hear- 
ing your  lordship  did  not  give  your  opinion  there- 
of, bat  were  pleased  to  defer  it  until  breviats  were 
delivered  on  both  sides ;  which,  as  I  am  informed, 
hath  been  done  accordingly :  now  my  desire  unto 
your  lordship  is,  that  you  will  be  pleased  to  take 
some  tinle,  as  speedily  as  your  Icnrdship  may,  to 
give  your  opinion  thereof,  and  so  make  a  final 
end,  as  your  lordship  shall  find  the  same  in  equity 
to  deserve :  for  which  I  will  ever  rest 

Yoor  lordship^s  fiuthful  friend  and  servant, 

G.  BUOKIKGHAM. 
WiadMr,  16tb  of  May,  1CM>. 


TO  THE  MARQVn  OF  BUCKINGHAM. 

Mt  tirt  good  Lord,   . 

I  went  to  Kew  for  pleasure,  but  I  met  vnth  pain. 
But  neither  pleasure  nor  pain  can  withdraw  my 
Bin^  from  thinking  of  his  majesty's  service. 
And  beeause  his  majesty  shall  see  how  I  was  oc- 
oopied  at  Kew,  I  send  him  these  papers  of  rules 
ibr  the  Star  Chamber,  wherein  his  majesty  shall 
ereet  one  of  the  noblest  and  dnrablest  pillars  for 
the  justice  of  this  kingdom  in  perpetuity,  that 
oan  be,  after,  by  his  own  wisdom  and  the  advice 
of  his  lords,  he  shall  have  revised  them  and 
established  them.  The  manner  and  circumstances 
I  refer  to  my  attending  his  majesty.  The  rules 
are  not  all  set  down ;  but  I  will  do  the  rest  within 
two  or  three  days.  I  ever  remain 
Your  lordship's  most  obliged 

friend  and  faithful  servant, 

Fb.  Verulaii,  Cane. 

imm  %mk 


TO  THB  LOBD  CHANCBLLOB.t 

Mt  vbrt  eooD  Lord, 

Such  is  my  haste  at  this  time,  that  I  cannot 
write  so  largely  to  yourself  as  I  would,  in  the 
basiness  of  the  steel,  in  which  once  already  I 
sent  to  your  lordship,  and  in  which  I  only  desire 
the  good  of  the  commonwealth,  and  the  service 
of  my  master;  I,  therefore,  have  sent  this  bearer, 
my  servant,  nnto  you,  and  committed  the  relation 
of  the  business  to  him.    And  I  do  entreat  your 

•  Hari.  BIBS.  vol.  7008. 
tHirl.M88.  vol.  7000. 


lordship  to  give  credit  to  what  he  dull  dellw 
yonr  lordship  therein,  with  your  lawful  assista— a 
of  my  desires;  wherein  I  doubt  not  but  you  shall 
do  a  very  good  office.  And  I  shall  rest  ready  fo 
requite  your  courtesy ;  and»  with  my  best  wishes^ 
continue 

Your  very  loving  friend, 

G.  BuOKUfCVAM* 

Egham,  July  6,  lOSO. 


My  lord  marquit  inkeka^ofkuaervontf  MCr.  F$r§a% 
and  A6r,  Jbarlingtmt. 


TO  THB  LOBD  CHANCELLOB.* 
Mv  HONOURABLE  LoRD, 

His  majesty  having  made  a  reference  of  busin 
to  your  lordship,  concerning  Sir  Robert  Douglas 
and  Mr.  David  Ramsey,  two  of  his  higrhness^s 
servants,  whom  he  loveth,  and  whom  I  wish  verj 
well  unto ;  I  have  thought  fit  to  desire  you  to 
show  them  all  the  favour  your  lordship  maj 
therein:  which  I  will  acknowledge,  and  ever 
rest 

Your  lordship's  faithful  friend  and  servant, 
G.  Buckingham. 

The  rsfiraenoe  comes  in  the  name  of  my  brotlMB 
Christopher,  because  they  thought  it  would  suo* 
ceed  the  better :  but  the  prinoe  wisheth  wrii  to  iC 

FushuB^  ilM  iMt  of  AifvM,  low. 

Endoraedi 
Ibueidng  the  btmnen  of  vnSi, 


TO  THB  KING.f 

Amongst  the  counsels  which,  since  the  tiaie  I 
had  the  honour  to  be  first  of  yoor  learned,  tad' 
afler  of  your  privy  eounoil,  I  have  given  ymu 
majesty  ^thfully  according  to  my  small  abHity; 
I  do  take  comfort  in  none  more,  than  that  I ' 
the  first  that  advised  you  to  come  in  person  i 
the  Star  Chamber ;  knowing  very  well,  that  thoBS 
virtues  of  yoor  majesty  which  I  saw  near  haad, 
would  out  of  that  throne,  both,  as  out  of  a  sphere, 
illustrate  your  own  hpnoar,  and,  as  mit  of  a  foun- 
tain, water  and  refresh  yonr  whole  land.  And 
because  your  majesty,  in  that  you  have  alnady 
done,  hath  so^well  effected  that  which  I  foresaw 
and  desired,  even  beyond  my  expectation ;  it  is 
no  marvel  if  I  resort  still  to  the  branches  of  that 
counsel  that  hath  borne  so  good  fruit. 

*  Hart.  M88.  vol.  7000. 

t Tbii  leuer  appMrs  m  kav«  ta«Mi  written  sftertka  pm^ 
ce«dlofi«gatqtt  Sir  Tbomu  Lake,  and  hie  ladjr  and  daafttlei^ 
in  the  Star  Cbamber,  is  Janoary,  1619-SO,  and  before  tka 
reeolntioBof  caUfaif  the  Pariiaaent,  which  aieC  JasMrj  M^ 
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The  Star  Chamber^  in  the  inatitutions  thereof, 
hath  two  uses ;  the  one  as  a  aupreme  court  of 
judicatoiB,  the  other  as  an  open  council.  In  the 
&rst  kind,  your  luajeaty  hath  sat  there  now  twice : 
the  first  tioie,  in  a  cause  of  force,  concerning 
the  duels;  the  second  time,  in  a  cause  of  fraud, 
concerning  the  forgeries  and  conspiracies  against 
the  Lady  of  Exeter;  which  two  natures  of 
crimes,  foice  and  fraud,  are  the  proper  objects  of 
that  court. 

In  the  second  kind,  your  majesty  came  the 
first  time  of  all,  when  you  did  set  in  frame  and 
hbiie  the  several  jurisdictions  of  your  courts. 
There  wants  a  fourdi  part  of  the  square  to  make 
all  complete,  which  is,  if  your  majesty  will  be 
pleased  to  publish  sertain  commonwealth  com- 
missions; which,  as  your  majesty  hath  well 
began  to  do  in  some  things,  and.to  speak  of  in 
some  others ;  so,  if  your  majesty  will  be  pleased 
to  make  a  solemn  declaration  of  them  in  thai 
placet  this  will  follow : 

First,  that  your  majesty  shall  do  yourself  an 
infinite  honour,  and  win  the  hearts  of  your 
people  to  acknowledge  you,  as  well  the  most 
politic  king,  as  the  most  just. 

Secondly,  it  will  oblige  your  commissioners  to 
a  more  strict  aoooont,  when  they  shall  he  engaged 
by  such  a  public  charge  and  commandment. 
And,  thirdly,  it  will  invite  and  direct  any  man 
that  finds  himself  to  know  any  thing  concerning 
those  commissions,  to  bring  in  their  informations. 
So  as  I  am  persuaded  it  will  eternize  your  name 
and  merit,  and  that  King  Jameses  commissions 
will  be  spoken  of,  and  put  in  ure,  as  long  as 
Britain  lasU;  at  the  least,  in  the  leign  of  all 
good  kings. 

For  the  particolars,  besides  the  two  commis- 
Btoas  of  the  navy,  and  the  buildings  about 
London,  (wherein  your  majesty  may  consider, 
whether  yon  will  have  any  thing  altered  or  sup- 
plied,)  I  wish  these  following  to  be  added. 

Commission  for  advancing  the  clothing  of 
England,  as  well  the  old  drapery  as  the  new,  and 
all  the  incidents  thereunto. 

Commission  for  staying  treasure  within  the 
Tsalm,  and  the  reiglement  of  moneys. 

Commission  for  the  provision  of  the  realm 
with  com  and  grain,  and  the  government  of  the 
exportation  and  importation  thereof;  and  direct- 
ing of  pablic  granaries,  if  cause  be« 

Commission  for  introducing  and  nourishing 
manufactares  within  the  realm,  for  setting  people 
awork,  and  the  considering  of  all  grants  and 
privileges  of  that  natare. 

Commission  to  prevent  the  depopulation  of 
towns  and  houses  of  husbandry,  and  for  nuisances 
and  highways. 
Commission   for  the  recovery   of  drowned 


Commission  for  the  better  proceedings  in  the 
plantations  of  Ireland. 

Commission  for  the  provision  of  the  realm 
with  all  kinds  of  warlike  defence,  ordnance, 
powder,  munition,  and  armour. 

Of  these  you  may  take  and  leave,  as  it  shall  . 
please  you :  and  I  wish  the  articles  concerning 
every  one  of  them  (first  allowed  by  your  coun- 
cil) to  be  read  openly,  and  the  commissioners* 
names. 

For  the  good  that  comes  of  particular  and  select 
committees  and  commissions,  I  need  not  common- 
place, for  your  majesty  hath  found  the  good  of 
them;  but  nothing  to  that  that  will  be,  when 
such  things  are  published ;  because  it  wjll  vindi- 
cate them  from  neglect,  and  make  many  good 
spirits,  that  we  little  think  of,  cb-operate  in  them. 

I  know  very  well  that  the  world,  that  commonly 
is  apt  to  think,  that  the  care  of  the  common- 
wealth is  but  a  pretext  in  matters  of  state,  will 
perhaps  conceive,  that  this  is  but  a  preparative  to 
a  Parliament.  But  let  not  that  hinder  your  msr 
jesty*s  magnanimity,  in  opere  operator  that  is  so 
good ;  and,  besides,  that  opinion,  for  many  se- 
spects,  will  do  no  hurt  to  your  affairs. 


TO  THE  LORD  CHANCBLLO&.* 

Mt  vckt  oood  Lord, 

By  his  majesty*s  directions.  Sir  Francis  Blont^ 
dell  will  deliver  you  a  petition  of  Sir  Franeit 
Annesly,  his  majesty's  secretary  of  Irelandi  witk 
his  majesty's  pleasure  thereupon.  To  the  gentle* 
man  I  wish  very  well,  and  do  therefore  resom* 
mend  him  and  his  cause  to  your  lordship^s  good 
favour ;  and  your  respect  of  him,  in  his  absoBss» 
I  will  thankfully  acknowledge.  So  I  take  my 
leave. 

Year  lordship's  very  loving  friend, 

O.  BUCBUMIHAIC. 

Tbeobaldf,  tbe  U  Of  Oolsb«r,  IflW. 


Commission  for  the  suppression  of  the  griev- 

of  informers. 
Vol.  IU.— 17 


TO  THE  KINO. 

It  mat  plbasi  your  most  excilleht  Majmtt, 
It  being  a  thing  to  speak  or  write,  especially 
to  a  king,  in  public,  another  in  private,  althongh 
I  have  dedicated  a  wotk,t  or  rather  a  portion  of 
a  work,  which,  at  last,  I  have  overcome  to  yenf 
majesty  by  a  public  epistle,  where  I  speak  to  you 
in  the  hearing  of  others;  yet  I  thought  fit  also 
humbly  to  seek  access  for  the  same,  not  so  mask 
to  your  person  as  to  your  judgment,  by  these 
private  lines. 

The  work,  in  what  colours  soever  itniay  beset 
forth,  is  no  more  hut  a  new  logic,  teaching  to  in- 
vent and  judge  by  induction,  as  finding  syllogiam 


•  Htri.  MSB.  Tol.  TWO. 
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incompetent  for  sciences  of  natare ;  and  thereby 
to  make  philosophy  and  sciences  both  more  true 
and  more  active. 

This  tending  to  enlarge  the  bounds  of  reason, 
and  to  endow  man^s  estate  with  new  value,  was 
no  improper  oblation  to  your  majesty,  who  of  men 
is  the  greatest  master  of  reason  and  author  of 
bone  licence. 

There  be  two  of  your  council,  and  one  other 
b'shop*  of  this  land,  that  know  I  have  been  about 
some  such  work  near  thirty  years ;!  so  as  I 
made  no  haste.  And  (he  reason  why  I  have  pub- 
lished it  now,  specially  being  unperfect,  is,  to 
speak  plainly,  because  I  number  my  days,  and 
would  have  it  saved.  There  is  another  reason  of 
my  so  doing,  which  is  to  try  whether  I  can  get 
help  in  one  intended  part  of  this  work,  namely, 
tlie  compiling  of  a  natural  and  experimental 
history,  which  must  be  the  main  foundation  of  a 
true  and  active  philosophy. 

This  work  is  but  a  new  body  of  clay,  whereunto 
your  majesty,  by  your  countenance  and  protection, 
may  breathe  life.  And  to  tell  your  majesty  truly 
what  I  think,  I  account  your  favour  may  be  to  this 
work  as  much  as  a  hundred  years'  time :  for  I  am 
persuaded  the  work  will  gain  upon  men's  minds 
in  ages,  but  your  gracing  it  may  make  it  take 
hold  more  swiftly ;  which  I  would  be  very  glad 
of,  it  being  a  work  meant,  not  for  praise  or  glory, 
but  for  practice  and  the  good  of  men.  One  thing, 
I  confess,  I  am  ambitious  of,  with  hope,  which  is, 
that  after  these  beginnings,  and  the  wheel  once 
set  on  going,  men  shall  seek  more  truth  out  of 
Christian  pens  than  hitherto  they  have  done  out 
of  heathen.  I  say  with  hope,  because  I  hear  my 
former  book  of  the  Advancement  of  Learning,  is 
well  tasted  in  the  universities  here,  and  the  Eng- 
lish colleges  abroad :  and  this  is  the  same  argu- 
ment sunk  deeper. 

And  so  I  ever  humbly  rest  in  prayers,  and  all 
other  duties. 

Your  majesty's  most  bounden 

and  devoted  servant, 
Fr.  Vbrulam,  Cane. 
York  Honse,  tby  ISlh  of  October,  1620. 


TO  THB  LORD  CUANCELL0R4 

My  honourabuc  Lord, 

There  is  a  business  in  your  lordship's  hands, 
-with  which  Sir  Robert  Lloyd  did  acquaint  your 

♦  Dr.  I^ncelot  Andrews,  Bitihop  of  Winchester. 
t  Mr.  Chamberlsiii,  in  a  letter  to  Sir  Dudley  Carleton,  am- 
baaaador  at  Holland,  dited  at  London,  October  28tb,  1090, 
mentions,  that  Mr.  Henry  Cuffe,  who  had  been  secretary  to 
Robert,  Earl  of  Esaez,  and  executed  for  being  concerned  in 
hit  treaaona,  having  long  aince  perused  thia  work,  gave  this 

•^enaure,  that  **afonl  could  not  have  written  aucb  a  work, 
and  m  wise  man  would  not.*'  And,  in  another  letter,  dated 
February  3,  I080-I,  Mr.  Chamberlain  takes  notice,  that  the 

*fchig  could  not  forbear,  aometluies,  in  reading  that  book,  to 
fiy,  that  **  It  was  like  the  peace  of  God,  that  paaaeth  all  un- 
daralandiag." 
,  IHarLM88.vol.7000. 


Jordship,  whereof  the  prince  hath  demanded  of  me 
what  account  is  given.  And  because  I  cannot 
inform  his  highness  of  any  proceeding  therein,  I 
desire  your  lordship  to  use  all  expeoiUon  that 
may  be,  in  making  your  answer  to  me,  that  I  may 
give  his  highness  some  satisfaction,  who  is  very 
desirous  thereof.  And  so  I  rest 
Your  lordship's  faithful  friend  and  servant, 
G.  Buckingham. 

RoyatOD,  14th,  of  October,  1620. 

Endorsed, 
Touching  the  Begister  of  Wills. 


TO  THE  LORD  CHANCELLOR. 
My  honourable  Lord, 

I  desire  your  lordship  to  continue  your  favour 
to  Sir  Thomas  Gerrard  in  the  business  concerning 
him,  wherein  I  signified  his  majesty's  pleasui^  to 
your  lordship.  And  one  favour  more  I  am  to  en- 
treat of  your  lordship  in  his  behalf,  that  you  will 
be  pleased  to  speak  to  one  of  the  assistants  of  the 
Chancellor  of  the  Duchy,  in  whose  court  he  hath 
a  cause  depending,  as  he  will  more  fully  inform 
your  lordship  himself,  to  see  that  he  may  have  a 
fair  proceeding  according  to  justice :  for  which 
I  will  ever  rest 

Your  lordship's  faithful  friend  and  servant, 
G.  BucKureHAM« 
RoyttoD,  15th  of  October,  1090. 


TO  THE  MARQUIS  OF  BUCKINGHAM. 
Mr  VERT  GOOD  Lord, 

Your  lordship  desiring  to  understand  what 
Cometh  of  the  business,  after  which  the  prince 
hearkeneth,  I  was  in  doubt  which  of  the  two 
businesses  you  meant;  that  of  the  Duchy,  or  that 
of  the  Prerogative  Court  for  wills;  for  both  are 
recommended  from  the  prince.  But  be  it  one,  or 
be  it  the  other,  no  time  hath  been  lost  in  either; 
for  Mr.  Secretary  Naunton  and  I  have  entered 
into  both.  For  the  duchy,  we  have  already  stayed 
all  proceedings  to  the  king's  disservice  for  those 
manors,  which  are  not  already  passed  under  seal. 
For  that  which  is  passed,  we  have  heard  the 
attorney*  with  none  or  little  satisfaction  hitherto. 
The  chancellor f  is  not  yet  come,  though  sent  for. 
For  the  other,  we  have  heard  Sir  John  Bennet,^ 
and  given  him  leave  to  acquaint  my  Lord  of 
Canterbury ;  and  have  required  the  solicitor$  to 
come  well  prepared  for  the  king.  So  that  ia 
neither  we  can  certify  yet,  and  to  trouble  your 

♦  sir  Henry  Telverton. 

t  Sir  Humphrey  May,  made  Cbaocellor  of  the  Docby, 
March  9,  1617. 

X  Judfe  of  the  PrerngatfTe  Court  of  Canterbury.  In  I6tl, 
he  wae  fined  £20,000  for  bribery,  corrupcioo,  and  ezactkw  im. 
that  office.    He  died  in  1687. 

4  Sir  Thomaa  Coventry. 
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loidah]|i,  while  business  is  but  in  passage,  were 
time  lost    I  erer  rest 

Your  lordship's  roost  obliged 

friend  and  faithful  serrantf 
Fr.  Vcrvlam,  Cane. 
Ocliker  16^  1090. 


TO  THE  KINO,  THANKING  HIS  MAJESTY  FOR  HI8 

GRACIOUS  acx;eptancb  op  his  book. 
Mat  rr  please  your  Majesty, 

I  cannot  express  how  much  comfort  I  received 
bj  your  last  letter  of  your  own  royal  hand.*  I 
•ee  yoor  majesty  is  a  star  that  hath  beneYolent 
aspect  and  gracious  influence  upon  all  things  that 
tend  to  a  general  good. 

Dapkal,  q«td  aotiqaot  slfnorum  trnplcis  aryu  1 
Ecctt  Dkme)  proceath  CeMris  aitrum ; 
Aattaa,  qw>  aefetes  fanderent  fhigibtts,  et  qao 
Dwafct  apricia  ia  coUiboa  ura  colorem.  f 

This  work,  which  is  for  the  bettering  of  men's 
bread  and  wine,  which  are  the  characters  of  tem- 
poral blessio^  and  sacraments  of  eternal,  I  hope, 
by  God*8  holy  proYidence,  will  be  ripened  by 
Cesar's  star. 

Toar  majesty  shall  not  only  do  to  myself  a 
singolar  CiYour,  but  to  your  business  a  material 
help,  if  yon  will  be  graciously  pleased  to  open 
yoorself  to  me  in  those  things  wherein  you  may 
be  unsatisfied.  For,  though  this  work,  as  by 
position  and  principal,  doth  disclaim  to  be  tried 
by  any  thing  but  by  experience,  and  the  results 
of  experience  in  a  true  way,  yet  the  sharpness 
tnd  profoundness  of  your  majesty's  judgment 
ought  to  be  an  exception  to  this  general  rule ;  and 
yoar  questions,  observations,  and  admonishments 
may  do  infinite  good. 

This  comfortable  beginning  makes  me  hope 
farther  that  your  majesty  will  be  aiding  to  me  in 
setting  men  on  work  for  the  collecting  of  a  na- 
toral  and  experimental  history,  which  is  basis 
^usnegotiif  a  thing  which  1  assure  myself  will 
be  from  time  to  time  an  excellent  recreation  unto 
yoa;  I  say  to  that  admirable  spirit  of  yours  that 
deligbteth  in  light :  and  I  hope  well,  that,  even 
in  yoar  times,  many  noble  inventions  may  be 
discovered  for  roan's  use.  For  who  can  tell,  now 
tbis  mine  of  truth  is  opened,  how  the  veins  go ; 
sad  what  lieth  higher,  and  what  lieth  lower? 
Bat  let  me  trouble  your  majesty  no  farther  at 
this  time.  God  ever  preserve  and  prosper  your 
aajesty. 
[Ouobar  10, 1090.] 


to  THB  marquis  of  BUCKINGHAM. 

Mr  very  good  Lord, 
1  send  now  only  to  give  his  majesty  thanks  for 

•OrOM  IflUi  of  Octobtr,  1010,  priatad  in  Lord  BacoB*a 


«  fbgB,  Bdof.  IX.  f«fa.  40-^10. 


the  singular  comfort  wh^ch  I  received  by  his  ma- 
jesty's letter  of  his  own  hand,  touching  my  book* 
And  I  must  also  give  your  lordship  of  my  best 
thanks  for  your  letter  so  kindly  and  afiectionately 
written. 

I  did  even  now  receive  your  lordship's  letter 
touching  the  proclamation,  and  do  approve  his 
majesty's  judgment  and  foresight  about  mine  own. 
Neither  would  I  have  thought  of  inserting  matter 
of  state  for  the  vulgar,  but  that  nowadays  there 
is  no  vulgar,  but  all  statesmen.  But,  as  his  ma^ 
jesty  doth  excellently  consider,  the  time  of  it  is 
not  yet  proper.     1  ever  rest 

Your  lordship's  most  obliged  friend 
and  faithful  servant, 

Fb.  Yerulam,  Cano* 
Oetobar  10, 1090. 

Endoraed, 

In  answer  to  Ms  majesty^ s  direeUons  touching  tk$ 

proeUtmaiion  for  a  Parliament. 


TO  THB  LORD  CHANCELLOR.* 

AfTiR  my  very  hearty  commendations  I  hsYi 
acquainted  his  majesty  with  your  letter,  who 
commanded  me  to  tell  you  that  he  had  been  think- 
ing upon  the  same  point  whereof  you  write  three 
or  four  days  ago,  being  so  fiEir  from  making  any 
question  of  it  that  he  every  day  expected  when  a 
writ  should  come  down.  For  at  the  creation  of 
Prince  Henry,  the  lords  of  the  council  and  judges 
assured  his  majesty  of  as  much  as  the  precedents 
mentioned  in  your  letter  speak  of.  And  so  I  rest 
your  lordship's 

Very  loving  friend  at  comroand, 

G.  BuCKllfOHAU* 
Nawniarkat,tba  t4tb  orNovamlier,  1090 
Eadoraad, 
Showing  Ids  majesty  is  saivfUd  with  preeedentSf 
touching  the  princess  summons  to  Parliament* 


TO  THB  MARQUIS  OF  BUCKINOUAM. 

My  very  good  Lord, 

Your  lordship  may  find,  that  in  (he  number  of 
patents  which  we  have  represented  to  his  majesty, 
as  like  to  be  stirred  in  the  Lower  House  of  Parlia- 
ment, we  have  set  down  three,  which  may  con- 
cern some  of  your  lordship's  special  friends,  which 
I  account  as  my  own  friends ;  and  so  showed  my- 
self when  they  were  in  suit  The  one,  that  to  Sir 
Giles  Mompesson,  touching  the  inns ;  the  second, 
to  Mr.  Christopher  Vil Hers  and  Mr.  Maule,  touch- 
ing the  recognisances  for  ale-houses ;  the  third,  to 
Mr.  Lieutenant  of  the  Tower,  touching  the  cask 
These  in  duty  could  not  be  omitted,  for  that,  spo- 

•  Bart.  M88.  vol.7000. 
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dally  the  twk  first  of  them,  are  more  rumoured , 
both  by  the  vulgar  and  by  the  gentlemen,  yea, 
and  by  the  judges  themselres,  than  any  other 
patente  at  this  day.  Therefore,  I  thought  it  ap- 
pertained to  the  singular  love  and  affection  which 
I  bear  you  upon  so  many  obligations,  to  wish  and 
advise  that  your  lordship,  whom  God  hath  made 
in  all  things  so  fit  to  be  beloved,  would  put  off  the 
envy  of  these  things,  which,  I  think,  in  them- 
aelvee,  bear  no  great  fruit,  and  rather  take  the 
thanks  for  ceasing  them,  than  the  note  for  maintain- 
ing them.  But,  howsoever,  let  me  know  your  mind, 
and  your  lordship  shall  find  I  will  go  your  way. 

I  cannot  express  how  much  comfort  I  take  in 
the  choice  which  his  majesty  hath  made  of  my 
lord  chief  justice  to  be  lord  treasurer;  not  for  his 
sake,  nor  for  my  sake,  but  for  the  king's  sake, 
hoping  that  now  a  number  of  counsels,  which  I 
bftve  given  for  the  establishment  of  his  majesty's 
estate,  and  have  lain  dead  and  buried  deeper  than 
this  snow,  may  now  spring  up,  and  bear  fruit; 
the  rather,  for  that  I  persuade  myself  he  and  I 
shall  run  one  way.  And  yet  I  know  well,  that  in 
this  doubling  world  eor  una  et  via  una  is  rare  in 
one  man,  but  more  rare  between  two.  And, 
therefore,  if  it  please  his  majesty,  according  to  his 
prudent  custom  in  such  cases,  to  cast  oht,  now  at 
his  coming  down,  some  words,  which  may  the 
better  knit  us  in  conjunction  to  do  him  service,  I 
suppose  it  will  be  to  no  idle  purpose. 

And  as  an  old  truant  in  the  commission  of  the 
treasury,  let  me  put  his  majesty  in  remembrance 
of  three  things  now  upon  his  entrance,  which  he 
ie  presendy  to  go  in  hand  with :  the  first,  to  make 
Ireland  to  bear  the  charge  thereof:  the  second,  to 
bring  all  accounts  to  one  purse  in  the  exchequer : 
the  third,  by  all  possible  means  to  endeavour  the 
taking  off  the  anticipations.  There  be  a  thousand 
things  more,  but  these  being  bis  majesty's  last 
commands  to  the  commissioners  of  the  treasury, 
with  such  as  in  his  majesty's  princely  judgment 
shall  occar,  will  do  well  to  season  his  place. 
Your  lordship's  most  obliged  friend 
and  fiaiithful  servant, 

Fr.  Vbrulam,  Cane. 
Novanter  99^  lOOL 


TO  THB  MARCHJI8  OF  BUCKINGHAM. 
My  very  good  Lord, 

I  was  so  full  of  cold,  as  I  could  not  attend  hi» 
majesty  to-day.  Yesterday  I  despatched  the 
proclamation  with  the  council.  There  was  a  mo- 
tion to  have  sharpened  it ;  but  better  nonot  thon 
over  sharp  at  first  I  moved  the  council  also  for 
supplying  the  committee  for  drawing  of  bills  and 
some  other  matters,  in  regard  of  my  Lord  Ho- 
bart's*  sickness,  who  I  think  will  hardly  escape : 
which,  though  it  be  happiness  for  him,  yet  it  ia 
loss  for  us* 

Meanwhile,  as  I  propounded  to  the  king, 
which  he  allowed  well,  I  have  broken  the  main 
of  the  Parliament  into  questions  and  parts,  which 
I  send.  It  may  be,  it  is  an  over  diligence ;  bat 
still  methinks  there  is  a  middle  thing  between 
art  and  chance :  I  think  they  call  it  providence, 
or  some  such  thing,  which  good  servants  owe  to 
their  sovereign,  specially  in  cases  of  importuce 
and  straits  of  occasions.  And  those  hufliii|r 
elections,  and  general  license  of  speech  ought  to 
make  us  the  better  provided.  The  way:  will  be, 
if  his  majesty  be  pleased,  to  peruse  these  qoeationsi 
advisedly,  and  give  me  leave  to  wait  on  him^ 
and  then  refer  it  to  some  few  of  the  council^  a 
little  to  advise  upon  it    I  ever  rest 

Your  lordship's  most  obliged  friend 
and  faithful  servant, 

Fr.  Vkrulam^  Cane 
DMeiBker  SS»  1090. 


As  soon  as  I  had  written  this  letter  I  received 
your  lordship's  letter,  touching  my  lord  chief 
justice,  which  redoubled  ray  comfort,  to  see  how 
bis  majesty's  thoughts  and  mine,  his  poor  ser- 
Tant's,  and  your  lordship's,  meet 

I  send  enclosed  names  for  the  speaker ;  and  if  his 
majesty,  or  your  lordship,  demand  our  opinion, 
which  of  them,  my  lord  chief  justice  will  tell  you. 
It  were  well  it  were  despatched ;  for  else  I  will 
not  dine  with  the  speaker;  for  his  drink  will  not 
be  laid  in  time  enough. 

I  beseech  your  lordship,  care  may  be  taken  that 
<mr  general  letter  may  be  kept  secret,  whereof 
my  lord  chief  jostiee  will  tell  you  the  reason. 


TO  THE  LORD  CHANCELLOR. 

My  honourablk  Lord, 

His  majesty  hath  commanded  me  to  signify  his 
pleasure  unto  your  lordship,  that  Sir  Thomas 
Coventry,  now  his  solicitor-general,  be  forthwith 
made  his  attorney-general :  and  that  your  lord* 
ship  give  order  to  the  clerk  of  the  crown  to  draw 
up  a  grant  of  the  said  place  unto  him  accordingly.. 
AJid  so  I  rest 

Your  lordship's  faidiful  friend  and  servant, 

6.  BuCKIllOHAIf..      ■ 
Whheliftll,  Oth  of  JaBQWTv  1010. 


TO  THE  LORD  CHANCRLLOR.t 

My  honourable  Lord, 

I  have  been  entreated  to  recommend  unto  your 
lordship  the  distressed  case  of  the  Lady  Martin, 
widow  of  Sir  Richard  Martin,  deceased,  who  hatir 
a  cause  to  be  heard  before  your  lordship  in  the 
Chancery,  at  your  first  sitting  in  the  next  term, 
between  her  and  one  Archer,  and  others,  upon  an 
ancient  statute,  due  long  since  unto  her  husband  ^ 
which  cause,  I  am  informed,  hath  received  three 
verdicts  for  her  in  the  common  law,  a  decree  lib 

«  Lord  Chief  Jnstiee  of  tSe 
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111*  SiAefaer  CiMiiibaf,  and  a  diimiMioD  before 
joar  Mship :  whioh  I  was  the  more  willing  to 
do«  keeauae  I  have  seen  a  letter  of  hie  majesty  to 
the  said  Sir  Richafd  Martin,  acknowledging  the 
faod  aenriee  thai  he  did  him  in  this  kingdom,  at 
lbs  time  of  hia  majesty^a  being  in  Scotland.  And 
tbenfon  I  desire  your  lordship,  that  you  woald 
gife  her  a  foil  and  fair  hearing  of  her  oauae,  and 
a  speedy  deapatoh  thereof,  her  poTerty  being 
aaefa,  that  having  nething  to  Vue  on  but  her  hna- 
baiid*s  debts,  if  her  anit  long  depend,  ahe  ahall 
beenldiced  to  lose  her  cause  for  want  of  means 
Is  follow  it:  w^faerein  1  will  acknowledge  your 
lordship^s  favour,  and  rest 
Yow  loi4aiup*8  faithful 

friend  and  servant, 

6.  BOCKUIMUM. 


TO  THB  LORD  CHANCELLOR.* 

Mr  flefmnum  Iiord, 

His  auklesty  hath  commanded  me  to  Mgnify  hia 
pleasure  unto  yoo,  that  yon  give  preaent  order 
Is  4be  derk  of  the  erown  to  draw  a  bill  to  be 
Mfaed  hf  bk  m^featy  for  Robert  Heath,  late 
iSMrder  of  Londan,  to  be  hia  majesty*a  aolioitor- 
fBiSBiL    Bo  I  aaat  your  lordahip*a 

friend  and  servant, 

G.  BuosnimiAM. 

Tfceotolfc,  lOia  of  JMinry,  1090. 


TO  THB  Knro.f 

Mat  rr  pLiAaa  voua  Majesty, 

I  thank  God  I  number  days,  both  in  thank- 
fulneea  to  him,  and  in  warning  to  myself.  I 
should  likewise  number  your  majesty's  benefits, 
which,  as  to  take  them  in  all  kinds,  they  are 
without  number ;  ao  even  in  this  kind  of  steps 
and  degreea  of  advancement,  they  are  in  greater 
namber  (kan  aoarcely  any  other  of  your  subjects 
«an  asy.  For  this  is  now  the  eighth  time  that 
your  majesty  hath  raised  me. 

You  formed  me  of  the  learned  council  extraor- 
diasiy,  without  patent  or  fee,  a  kind  of  cWtei- 
iaum  va£um.  You  established  me,  and  brought 
me  into  ordinary ;  aoon  after  you  placed  me  soil 
citor,  where  I  served  seven  years:  then  your 
Bajesty  made  me  your  attorney,  or  procurator 
general;  then  priyy  counsellor,  whHe  I  was 
attorney ;  a  kind  of  miracle  of  your  favour,  that 
had  not  been  in  many  ages :  Uience  keeper  of 
your  seal ;  and  beeause  that  waa  a  kind  of  planet, 
and  Bot  fixed,  ehaneellor :  and  when  your  ma- 

•  Hart.  M8S.T01. 7000. 

t  Thte  seeoM  to  lwv«  beta  written  bjrLord  8t.  Albaai,  Jmt 
ifter  kt  WM  ciwted  a  rlaoonai  by  that  tillt,  Jaauujr  17, 


jeaty  could  raise  me  no  higher,  it  waa  your  grace 
to  illustrate  me  with  beams  of  honour,  first  mak- 
ing me  Baron  Verulam,  and  now  Viscount  Sc 
Alban.  So,  this  is  the  eighth  rise  or  reach,  a 
diapason  in  music,  even  a  good  number,  and  aa 
accord  for  a  cloae.  And  ao  I  may  without  auper- 
stition  be  buried  in  St  Albania  habit  or  vest- 
ment. 

Besidea  the  number,  the  obligation  is  increaaed 
by  three  notea  or  marks :  first,  that  they  proceed 
from  anch  a  king;  for  honours  from  some  kingi 
are  but  great  chanoela,  or  countera,  set  high ;  but 
from  your  majeaty,  they  are  indeed  dignitiea  by 
the  co-operation  of  your  grace.  Secondly,  ia 
respect  of  the  continuance  of  your  msJMty'a 
favour,  which  proceedeth  aa  the  divine  favour, 
from  grace  to  grace.  And,  thirdly,  thea^  aplea- 
doura  of  honour  are  like  your  freest  patents, 
oftigtie  aUqmd  inde  reddendo,  Ofiioea  hare  bur* 
dens  of  cares  and  labours;  but  honoun  have  do 
burden  but  tbankfulneaa,  which  doth  rather  raise 
men's  spirits  than  auable  them,  or  preas  than 
dowft. 

Then  I  muat  aay,  qutdntribuam?  I  have  so- 
thing  of  mine  own.  That  that  God  hath  givsA 
me  I  shall  present  unto  yeur  majesty ;  which  is 
oare  and  diligence,  and  aaaiduoua  endeavour,  and 
that  which  is  the  chiefs  tor  wmm  et  viam  uumn  i 
hoping  that  your  m^eaty  will  do,  as  your  supa* 
rior  doth ;  that  is,  finding  my  heart  upright,  yo« 
will  bear  with  my  other  imperfeotiona.  And, 
Uatly,  your  majeaty  ahall  have  the  beat  of  aj 
time,  which  1  assure  myself  I  shall  oonclude  ta 
your  fiiTour,  and  survive  in  your  lamembmnoa. 
And  that  ia  my  prayer  for  myself;  the  m 
ba  ia  pmyeia  for  your  m^ea^. 


TO  THB  LORD  OHANCBLLOB.* 

Mr  NOBLB  Lean, 

I  have  ahowed  your  letter  of  thanks  to  hia  aM- 
jeaty,  who  saith  tfiere  are  too  many  thanks  in  it 
for  so  small  a  favour;  which  he  holdeth  too  little 
to  encourage  ao  well  a  deserving  servant  For 
niyaelf,  I  shall  ever  rejoice  at  the  manifeatation 
of  hia  majesty's  favour  toward  you,  and  will  eoa* 
tribute  all  that  is  in  me,  to  the  inereaakig  of  his 
good  opinion;  ever  reating 

Your  lordahip's  faithful  friend  and  servant, 
G.  BuosniuHAii. 


TO  THS  MARdUIS  OF  BUCKINgRAlf. 

My  viav  eoon  Lord, 

With  due  thanks  for  your  last  visit,  this  day  la 
a  play-day  for  me.  Bot  I  will  wait  on  your  lord- 
ahip,  if  it  be  neoeaaary. 


a  BmL  M88.  vol.  7000. 
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I  do  hear  from  diyera  of  judgment,  that  to-mor- 
low's  conference*  is  like  to  pass  in  a  calm,  as  to 
the  refeites.f  Sir  Lionel  Cranfield,  who  hath 
been  formerly  the  trumpet,  said  yesterday,  that  he 
did  now  incline  to  Sir  John  Walter's  opinion  and 
motion,  not  to  hare  the  referrees  meddled  with 
otherwise,  than  to  discount  it  from  the  king;  and 
so  not  to  look  back,  but  to  the  future.  And  I  do 
hear  almost  all  men  of  judgment  in  the  House 
wish  now  that  way.  I  woo  nobody:  I  do  but 
Utten,  and  I  hare  doubt  only  of  Sir  Edward  Coke, 
who,  I  wish,  had  some  round  caveat  given  him 
from  the  king ;  for  your  lordship  hath  no  great 
power  with  him :  but  I  think  a  word  firom  the 
king  mates  him. 

If  things  be  carried  fair  by  the  committees  of 
the  Lower  House,  I  am  in  some  doubt,  whether 
there  will  be  occasion  for  your  lordship  to  speak 
to-morrow ;  though,  I  confess,  I  incline  to  wish 
you  did,  chiefly  because  you  are  fortunate  in  that 
kind  $  and,  to  be  plain  also,  for  our  better  counte- 
nance, when  your  lordship,  according  to  jour 
noble  proposition,  shall  show  more  regard  of  the 
fraternity  you  hare  with  great  counsellors,  than 
of  the  interest  of  your  natural  brother. 

Always,  g^ood  my  lord,  let  us  think  of  times 
out  of  Parliament,  as  well  as  the  present  time  in 
Parliament ;  and  let  us  not  all  be  put  e»  pour* 
point.  Fair  and  moderate  courses  are  erer  best 
in  causes  of  estate ;  the  rather,  because  I  wish 
this  Parliament,  by  the  sweet  and  united  passages 
thereof,  may  increase  the  king's  reputation  with 
foreigners,  who  may  make  a  far  other  judgment 
than  we  mean,  of  a  beginning  to  question  great 
counsellors  and  officers  of  the  crown,  by  courts  or 
assemblies  of  estates.  But  the  reflection  upon  my 
particular  in  this  makes  me  more  sparing  than 
perhaps,  as  a  counsellor,  I  ought  to  be. 

God  erer  preserve  and  prosper  you. 

Your  lordship's  true  servant  all  and  ever, 
Fr.  St.  Alban,  Cane. 

Msreb  7,  tli«  day  I  recelvwl  tbt  teal,  109. 


TO  THB  KING.t 

It  mat  plkasi  tour  Majsstt. 

1  received  your  majesty's  letter  about  midnight; 
mnd  because  it  was  stronger  than  the  ancient 

•  On  Monday  the  9tb  of  March,  109(^-31,  the  Ilonee  of  Lorda 
vecefved  a  mt*M.ige  from  the  Coniiiions,  deairing  a  conference 
touching  ceruin  f  rievancea,  principally  concerning  Sir  Gilea 
Mompeaaon.— See  Jounul  ef  Uu  House  of  Lordt. 

i  Tho^  to  whom  the  king  referred  the  petitiona,  to  con- 
sider whether  they  were  flt  to  he  granted  or  not.  Thia  ex- 
planation of  the  word  nrfareM,  I  owe  to  a  note  in  a  MS.  let- 
ter, written  to  the  celebrated  Mr.  Joaeph  Mead,  of  Christ's 
Oollere,  Cambridge. 

}The  date  of  Ibis  letter  la  determined  to  be  the  8ih  of 
March,  1090-1,  from  the  circumstance  of  ita  being  mentioned 
to  hiT«}  been  written  on  that  Tharailay,  on  which  the  House 
of  Ijords  ndjonrned  to  the  Saturday  followinr.  It  appeara 
tkiun  the  Journal  of  that  Houae,  that,  on  the  8th  of  March, 


summons  of  the  eitcheqner,  which  is,  meui  teifmtm' 
et  omnia  iua  diHgis ;  whertiss  this  was  situt  me 
diHgi»f  I  used  all  possible  care  to  effect  joar 
majesty's  good  will  and  pleasure. 

I  sent  early  to  the  prince,  and  to  my  lord 
treasurer;  and  we  attended  his  highness  soon 
after  seven  of  the  clock,  at  Whitehall,  to  avoid 
farther  note.-  We  agreed,  that  if  the  message 
came,  we  would  put  the  lords  into  this  way,  that 
the  answer  should  be  that  we  understood  they 
came  prepared  both  with  examination  and  pieoe- 
dent;  and  we  likewise  desired  to  be  alike  pie- 
pared,  that  the  conference  might  be  with  moie 
fruit. 

I  did  farther  speak  with  my  Lord  of  Cantefbaij^ 
when  I  came  to  the  House,  not  letting  him  know 
any  part  of  the  business,  that  he  would  go  oa 
with  a  motion  which  he  had  told  me  of  the  day 
before,  that  the  Lords'  House  might  not  sit  Wed- 
nesday and  Friday,  because  they  were  ooaToea- 
tion-days ;  and  so  was  the  former  custom  of  Par- 
liament. 

As  good  luck  was,  tiie  hoose  read  two  bills, 
and  had  no  other  business  at  all ;  whereopoo  mj 
Lord  of  Canterbury  made  his  motion;  and  I  ad- 
journed the  House  till  Saturday.  It  was  no  sooner 
done,  but  came  the  message  from  the  Lower  Hoeae. 
But  the  eontummatum  est  was  past,  though  I  pei^ 
ceived  a  great  willingness  in  many  of  the  lords  to 
have  recalled  it,  if  it  might  have  been. 

So,  with  my  best  prayers  for  your  majes^^s 
preservation,  I  rest 

Your  majesty's  most  bounden, 

and  most  devoted  servant, 

Fr.  St.  ALB4if ,  Caiio» 
Tharaday,  at  eleven  of  ow  forenoon,  March  8^  ISHl 


TO  THB  MARQUIS  OP  BUCKINGHAM.* 

Mr  VERY  GOOD  Lord, 

Your  lordship  spoke  of  purgatory.  I  am  now 
in  it ;  but  my  mind  is  in  a  calm ;  for  my  fortune 
is  not  my  felicity.  I  know  I  have  clean  hands, 
and  a  clean  heart;  and  I  hope  a  clean  hoose 


1090,  the  aaid  Boaae,  at  whkh  ware  pntaent  the  Prince  of 
Walea  and  Marqiiia  of  Buckingham,  waa  acljonmcdto  Bator- 
day  the  10th,  on  which  day  a  conference  of  both  Himaea  waa 
held  relating  to  the  complaint  of  that  of  the  OomnHNia  againit 
Sir  Gilea  Mompeaaon.  Of  thia  conference  the  lord  chanceUov 
made  report  on  Monday,  March  13,  to  the  Houae  of  I^nrda* 
reniarlcing,  that  **the  inducement  to  thia  conference  waa  to 
clear  the  liing'e  honour,  touching  granta  to  Sir  Gilea,  and  tlie 
paaaagea  in  procuring  the  aame.*'  After  thia  report  of  tke 
conference,  the  lord  chamberlain,  William,  Eirl  of  Pem- 
broke, complained  to  the  Ilnuae,  th«t  two  great  lorda,  mean- 
ing the  lord  chancellor  and  the  lord  treaaurer,  the  Ijtri. 
Viacoiint  Mandeville,  had.  In  that  confSsrence,  tjmlu  m  tktir 
own  defenet,  not  heing  aUcw4i  to  do  oo  wAan  tho  eowmiuoet 
mere  named.  Upon  which  both  the  lorda  acknowledged  their 
error,  and  begged  pardon  of  the  Iloute. 

*  Thia  letter  aeema  to  have  been  written  aoon  afker  Lord 
St.  Alban  began  to  be  accuaed  of  abuaea  in  hia  ofllce  o^ 
chancellor. 
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for  friends  or  seirants.  But  Job  himself,  or 
whosoever  was  the  justest  jud^,  by  such  hunt- 
ing for  matters  against  him,  as  hath  been 
used  against  me,  may  for  a  time  seem  foul, 
especially  in  a  time  when  grreatness  is  the  mark, 
aod  accusation  is  the  game.  And  if  this  be  to  be 
a  chancellor,  I  think,  if  the  great  seal  lay  upon 
Hoonslow  Heath,  nobody  would  take  it  up.  But 
the  king  and  your  lordship  will  I  hope  put  an  end 
to  these  my  straits  one  way  or  other.  And,  in 
troth,  that  which  I  fear  most,  is,  lest  continual 
attendance  and  bosiness,  together  with  these  cares, 
and  want  of  time  to  do  my  weak  body  right  this 
spring  by  diet  and  physic,  will  cast  me  down; 
vaA  that  it  will  be  thought  feigning,  or  fainting. 
Bat  I  hope  in  God  1  shall  hold  out.  God  prosper 
you. 


TO  THB  LORD  CHANCELLOR  OF  THB  DVCH7,  8IR 
HUMPHREY  MAY. 

Good  Mb.  Chancbllor, 

There  will  come,  upon  Friday,  before  yon  a 
^  patent*  of  his  majesty's  for  the  separation  of 
the  company  of  apothecaries  from  the  company  of 
grocers,  and  their  surrey,  and  the  erecting  them 
into  a  corporation  of  themselves  under  the  survey 
of  the  physicians.  It  is,  as  1  conceive,  a  iair 
business  both  for  law  and  conveniency,  and  a 
work  which  the  king  made  his  own,  and  did,  and 
as  I  hear  doth  take  much  to  heart.  It  winfavorem 
viiMj  where  the  other  part  is  infavortm  hart.  You 
may  perhaps  think  me  partial  to  apothecaries,  that 
have  been  ever  puddering  in  physic  all  my  life. 
Bat  there  is  a  circumstance  tiiat  touches  upon  me 
but  pos<  diem^  for  it  is  comprehended  in  the  charge 
and  sentence  passed  upon  me.  It  is  true,  that 
after  I  had  put  the  seal  to  the  patent,  the  apothe* 
eariesf  presented  me  with  a  hundred  pounds.  It 
was  no  judicial  affair.  But,  howsoever,  as  it  may 
not  be  defended,  so  I  would  be  glad  it  were  not 
raked  up  more  than  needs.  I  doubt  only  the  chair, 
because  I  hear  he  useth  names  sharply ;  and,  be- 
sides, it  may  be,  he  hath  a  tooth  at  me  yet,  which 
b  not  fallen  out  with  age.   But  the  best  is,  as  one 

*  The  pateBt  for  ineorporatinf  the  apnttaecariei  bjr  tbem- 
mW««,  bjr  ibe  appeUatinn  of  **Tbe  Master*,  Wardens,  and 
Boeief  jr  nftb^  Art  and  Mystery  of  Apothecaries  of  London/' 
was  dated  December  A,  ioi7.  They  had  been  Incorporated 
with  the  ninipnny  of  grocers,  April  9»  1606. 

t  ffis  lord«hip  being  charged  by  the  House  of  Commons, 
tbtt  hi*  had  received  one  hundred  pounds  of  the  new  company 
of  apotbecaries,  th^t  stood  against  the  grocers,  as,  likewise, 
a  ia«ternf  gold  worth  between  four  and  five  hundred  pounds, 
with  a  priHient  of  ambergrise,  from  the  apothecaries  that 
stood  with  the  grocers;  and  two  hundred  pounds  of  the 
gmcers;  he  admits  the  several  sums  to  have  been  re* 
cHved  of  the  three  parties,  but  alleges,  "that  he  consi* 
dered  thoM  presents  as  no  Judicial  buniness,  but  a  cnnrord 
of  cnaifmsition  b<>tween  the  parties :  and,  as  he  thought  they 
had  all  three  received  good,  and  they  were  all  common 
part^ii,  he  ihnuzht  it  the  less  matter  to  receive  what  they 
vniuntarily  presented ;  for  if  hnd  t^iken  it  in  the  nature  of  a 
bribe,  be  knew  it  could  not  he  concealed,  because  it  mint  be 
yet  to « he  account  of  the  three  several  compaolea.'* 


saith,  taiu  nt  lapsos  non  erigtrti  urgere  vero 
jacentes^  aut  prseipitanti$  impeliere^  eerie  eit  inhur 
marmm.  Mr.  Chancellor,  if  you  wil#  be  nobly 
pleased  to  grace  me  upon  this  occasion,  by  show- 
ing tenderness  of  my  name,  and  commiseration 
of  my  fortune,  there  is  no  man  in  that  assembly 
from  whose  mouth  I  had  rather  it  should  come. 
I  hope  it  will  be  no  dishonour  to  you.  It  will 
oblige  me  much,  and  be  a  worthy  fruit  of  our  last 
reintegration  of  friendship.    I  rest 

Your  faithful  friend  to  do  yon  serrice* 


TO  THE  MARaUlB  OF  BUCXINGHAM> 

My  vbby  eooD  Loan, 

I  humbly  thank  your  lordship  for  the  grteetad 
favour  which  you  did  both  to  the  message  and 
messenger,  in  bringing  Mr.  Meautys  to  kiss  bis 
majesty's  hands,  and  to  receive  his  pleasure.  My 
riches  in  my  adversity  have  been,  that  I  have  had 
a  good  master,  a  good  friend,  and  a  good  servant. 

Perceiving,  by  Mr.  Meautys,  his  majesty's  id- 
clination,  it  shall  be,  as  it  hath  ever  used  to  be  to 
me,  instead  of  a  direction;  and,  therefore,  I  pur- 
pose to  go  forthwith  to  Gorhambury,  humbly  thank- 
ing  his  majesty,  nevertheless,  that  he  was  graci- 
ously pleased  to  hsTe  acquainted  my  lords  with 
my  desire,  if  it  had  stood  me  so  much  upon.  Bat 
his  majesty  knoweth  best  the  times  and  seasons  ; 
and  to  his  grace  I  submit  myself,  desiring  his 
majesty  and  your  lordship  to  take  my  letters  froaa 
the  Tower  as  written  de  prtfundi$f  and  those  I 
continue  to  write  to  be  ex  aquU  asibtt. 
June  SS,  ISIl. 


To  Lord  Buckingham^  upon  bringing  Mr.  Mt&uf^ 
to  kiu  the  kingU  hands. 


TO  TDE  MARQUIS  OF  BDCKUCGnAM. 

My  very  oood  Lord, 

I  have  written,  as  I  thought  it  decent  in  roe  to 
do,  to  his  majesty  the  letter  I  send  enclosed.  I 
have  great  faith  that  your  lordship,  now  nobly 
and  like  yourself,  will  effect  with  his  majesty. 
In  this  the  king  is  of  himself,  and  it  hath  no  rela- 
tion to  Parliament  I  have  written  also,  as  your 
lordship  advised  me,  only  touching  that  point  of 
means.  I  have  lived  hitherto  upon  the  scmps  of 
my  former  fortunes ;  and  I  shall  not  be  able  to  hold 
out  longer.  Therefore,  I  hope  your  lordship  will 
now,  according  to  the  loving  promises  and  h«>pes 
given,  settle  my  poor  fortunes,  or  rather  my  being. 
I  am  much  fallen  in  love  with  a  private  life;  but 

♦  Thta  letter  le  reprinted  here,  becanee  It  di«p»»  In  «»•»»•    \ 
respects  fri»m  that  published  in  I^terv,  Memoirs,  ParlU men- 
tary  AflT-IrP,  State  Papers,  Mlc  ht  Eobert  Stephens,  Bsq^  p. 
151,  Edit.  London,  1736, 4to. 
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yet  I  •hall  so  spend  my  timet  as  shall  not  decay 
my  abilities  for  use. 

God  prAenre  and  prosper  yoftr  lordship. 

Btpteaber  5,  lOU. 


TO  THE  PRINOB. 

Mat  it  pliasb  tour  Hiohicess, 

I  cannot  too  oft  acknowledge  your  highnesses 
faronr  in  my  troubles ;  but  acknowledgment  now 
is  but  begging  of  new  farour.  Yet,  even  that  is 
not  inconrenient;  for  thanksgiving  and  petition 
go  well  together,  even  to  God  himself.  My 
humble  suit  to  your  highness,  that  I  may  be 
thought  on  for  means  to  subsist;  and  to  that  pur- 
psse,  that  yonr  highness  will  join  with  my  noble 
friend  to  the  king.  That  done,  I  shall  ever  be 
iMdy  either  at  God*s  call  or  his  majesty's,  and  as 
happy  to  my  thinking  as  a  man  can  be,  that  must 
kiive  to  serve  such  a  king. 

Oed  praserve  and  prosper  your  highness. 

On  the  back  cf  Ae  draughi$  of  the  three  preceding 
Men  were  written  thefoUotoing  memoranda. 

Bishops  Winchester,*  Dttrham,f  London.^ 

'Lend  Duket$  Lord  Hynsdon. 

Lord  Chamberlain,!  to  thank  him  for  his  kind 
tt— mbranoo  by  yon ;  nnd  though  in  this  private 
tetotte  I  flhaU  have  nse  of  few  friends,  yet,  I 
OMnol  bttt  acknowledge  the  moderation  and  affec- 
tion M»  lordsh^  showed  in  my  business,  and 
desire,  that  of  theee  few  his  lordship  will  still  be 
•one  for  my  comfort,  in  whatsoever  may  cross  his 
way,  for  the  furtheranee  of  my  private  life  and 


Mr.  John  Murray.  If  there  be  any  thnig  that 
may  concern  me,  that  is  fit  for  him  to  speak,  and 
me  to  know,  that  I  may  receive  it  by  you. 

Mr.  Maxwell.  That  I  am  sorry,  that  so  soon 
«s  I  came  to  know  him,  and  to  be  beholding  to 
him,  I  wanted  power  to  be  of  use  for  him. 

Lord  of  Kelly;  and  to  acquaint  him  with  that 
fart  tonehing  the  confinement* 


to  the  kino 

It  mat  plbasi  tous  Majbstt, 

Now  that  your  majesty  hath  passed  the  recrea- 
tion of  your  progress,  there  is,  nevertheless,  one 
kind  of  recreation,  which  I  know  remaineth 
with  your  majesty  all  the  year;  which  is  to  do 
good,  and  to  exercise  your  clemency  and  benefi- 
cence. I  shall  never  measure  my  poor  service 
by  the  merit,  which  perhaps  is  small,  but  by  the 


*  Dr.  Andrewf . 

t  Dr.  Oeorfe  MoanUin. 

S  WUUam,  Bad  of  Pcakraks. 


tDr.RlcbardNeOe. 
^Ltaoz. 


acceptation,  which  hath  been  always  favoorably 
great.  I  have  served  your  majesty  now  seventeen 
years ;  and  since  my  first  service,  (which  was  in 
the  commission  of  the  union,)  I  received  from 
your  majesty  never  chiding  or  rebuke,  but  always 
sweetness  and  thanks.  Neither  was  I  in  these 
seventeen  years  ever  chargeable  to  your  majesty, 
but  got  my  means  in  an  honourable  sweat  of  my 
labour,  save  that  of  late  your  majesty  was  graci- 
ously pleased  to  bestow  upon  me  the  pension  of 
twelve  hundred  pounds  for  a  few  years.  For  in 
that  other  poor  prop  of  my  estate,  which  is  the 
farming  of  the  petty  writs,  I  improved  your  ma- 
jesty's revenue  by  four  hundred  pounds  the  year. 
And,  likewise,  when  I  received  the  seal,  I  left 
both  the  attorney's  place,  which  was  a  gainful 
place,  and  the  clerkship  of  the  Star  Chamber, 
which  was  Queen  Elizabeth's  favour,  and  was 
worth  twelve  hundred  pounds  by  the  year,  which 
would  have  been  a  good  eommendam.  Tbs 
honours  which  your  majesty  hath  done  me  have 
put  me  above  the  means  to  get  my  living;  and 
the  misery  I  am  fallen  into  haih  put  me  below 
the  means  to  subsist  as  I  am.  I  hope  my  courses 
shall  be  such,  for  this  little  end  of  my  thrasd 
which  remaineth,  as  your  msjesty  in  doing  me 
good  may  do  good  to  many,  both  that  live  now, 
and  shall  be  bom  hereafter.  I  have  hemk  the 
keeper  of  your  seal,  and  now  am  your  beadsman* 
Let  your  own  rojral  heart,  and  my  noble  friend, 
speak  the  rest 

God  preserve  and  prosper  your  majesty. 
Your  majesty's  faithful 

poor  servant  and  beadsman, 
Fn.ST.  Almqc 
•.imi. 


Cardinal  Wolsey  said,  that  if  he  had  pleased 
God  as  he  pleased  the  king,  he  had  not  bee* 
mined.  My  conscience  saith  no  such  thing ;  for 
I  know  not  but  in  serving  you,  I  have  eerved  God 
in  one.  But  it  may  be,  if  I  had  pleased  God,  as  I 
had  pleased  you,  it  would  have  been  better  with  dm. 


TO  THE  KING. 

Mat  rr  plbasb  tour  most  BxcKLLnrr  Majestt, 
I  do  very  humbly  thank  your  majesty  for  yonr 
gracious  remission  of  my  fine.    I  can  now,  I 
thank  God  and  you,  die,  and  make  a  will. 

I  desire  to  do,  for  the  liule  time  God  shall  send 
me  life,  like  the  merchants  of  London,  which, 
when  they  give  over  trade,  lay  out  their  money 
upon  land.  So,  being  freed  from  civil  business, 
I  lay  forth  my  poor  talent  upon  those  things  which 
may  be  perpetual,  still  having  relation  to  do  yon 
honour  with  those  powers  I  have  left. 

I  have,  therefore,  chosen  to  write  the  reign  of 
King  Henry  the  Vllth,  who  was  in  a  sort  yonr 
forerunner,  and  whose  spirit,  as  well  as  his  blood, 
is  doubled  upon  yonr  majesty. 
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jfflCjM  loak  ever  iks  kook,aB4  eocveet  h^orac 
Iml  m  m%mij  wkat  yoa  wovM  have  aiaf  n^ed , 
Bm  maf  Jim  wnfUmmi  to  nad  ibr  the  kook«  1 
nfll  bofefiv  it. 

[•€a4  kamwHli  wfaedwr  etcr  I  shall  see  yov 
agiu ;  h«t  I  will  pray  for  yoa  to  the  last  gasp, 
TCMiag] 

Hw  naw,  jm  tnie  beadsman. 
Fa.  St 


IML  WIUJAV^.  BISHOP  or  UTiCOLX  fXCCT.  AKD 
IXHID  KCKPSS  OP  THB  6&SAT  8KAL.  TO  TUE 
VMGOVAT  ST.  ALSAN. 

Mr  Tsar  aooo  Loan* 

HaTing  penisnl  a  priry  seal,  containhig  a  par- 
don for  yoor  lordship,  and  thoaght  serioustj 
thereopon,  I  find,  that  the  passinf  of  the  same 
(the  asseabi  J  in  Parliament  so  near  approaehingf  ) 
cannot  but  be  oiaeh  prejodielal  to  the  senrice  of 
the  king,  to  the  honour  of  my  Lord  of  Boeking- 
ham,  to  that  eommiseration,  which  otherwise 
would  be  had  of  yonr  lordship^s  present  estate, 
and  espeetally  to  my  judgment  and  fidelity.  I 
hsTe  erer  affeettonately  loved  your  lordship^s 
many  and  most  excelling  good  parts  and  endow- 
ments; nor  had  ever  cause  to  disaffeet  your  lord- 
ship^s  person :  so  as  no  respect  in  the  world, 
beside  the  former  considerations,  eould  hare 
drawn  me  to  add  the  least  aiBiction  or  discon- 
tentment unto  your  lordship's  present  fortune. 
May  it,  therefore,  please  your  lordship  to  suspend 
the  passing  of  this  pardon,  until  the  next  assem- 
1>ly  be  over  and  dissolved  ;  and  I  will  be  then  as 
mdy  to  seal  it  as  your  lordship  to  accept  of  it : 
and.  In  the  mean  time,  undertdie  that  the  king 
and  my  lord  admiral  shall  interpret  this  short 
delay  as  a  service  and  respect  issuing  wholly  from 
your  lordship ;  and  rest,  in  all  other  offices  what- 


Your  1ordsbip*s  faithful  servant, 

Jo.  LiNooui,  elecu  Gustos  SigiUi. 
Wwtartatter  Goll«ce,  October  18.  lOl. 
TV  t/bt  figki  konour^le,  hi$  wefy  good  lord^  ike 
Lord  Viaeomd  8t.  Jtlban. 


TO  THB  LORD  KESPER. 
Mr  TKRT  GOOD  LORD, 

I  know  the  reasons  must  appear  to  your  lord- 
ship many  and  weighty  which  should  move  you 
to  stop  the  king's  grace,  or  to  dtssuade  it ;  and 
somewhat  the  more  in  respect  of  my  person,  be- 
ing, I  hope,  no  unfit  subject  for  noble  dealing. 

•  Tbif  pMMfe  btf  •  line  dmwn  over  H. 
t  h  met  November  tl,  lOSI,  and  wm  diMoIved  February 
«,10SI-1 

Vol.  UI;— 18 


Tha  asissajgi  I  reaeived  by  Mr.  Meaatya  aid  mk 

part  iaeoaveoifnee,  in  the  fbnn  of  tly  paiden; 
year  lofdship's  last  letter,  in  the  tiaie :  fbr,aaiaff 
the  matter,  it  lay  so  Uii  for  his  n)i>jeeiy*s  and  mj 
Lord  of  Buckinfrham*s  own  know  ledger  aa  1  eott- 
ceive  your  lordship  doth  not  aim  at  than  My 
aiSiction  hath  made  me  understand  myself  better, 
and  not  worse;  yet  loving  auvice,  I  know,  helps 
well.  Therefore,  I  send  Mr.  Meaotys  to  your 
lordship,  that  I  mi^t  reap  so  much  your  frait  of 
your  lordship*s  prtfes^^^  good  affVcUon,  aa  to 
know  in  sooke  more  pariicular  fashion,  what  it  is 
that  your  lordship  d.>ubu>th,  or  dislike;h,  that  I 
may  the  better  endeavour  your  saiisfaction  or  a^ 
quiescence,  if  there  be  cause.    So  I  rest 

Your  lordship^s  to  do  you  serviee. 

Fa.  St.  Auiui* 
t^itti. 


FmnOIf  OF  TITK  LORD  ▼tBCOTTTTT  ST.  ALBllf, 
INTBNI>SD  FOR  TAB  BOU«C  OF  LORD8. 

Mr  RIGHT  HOKOURASLK  VtST  GOOD  LoROS, 

In  all  humbleness,  acknowledging  your  lord- 
ships^ justice,  I  do  now,  in  like  manner,  crava 
and  implore  your  grace  and  compassion.  I  am 
old,  wmk,  ruined,  in  want,  a  very  subject  of  pity. 
My  only  suit  to  your  lordships  is  to  show  me 
your  noble  favour  towards  the  release  of  my  con- 
finement, (so  every  confinement  is,)  and  to  me,  I 
protest,  worse  than  the  Tower.*  There  I  could 
have  had  company,  physicians,  conference  with 
my  creditors  and  friends  about  my  debts,  and  the 
necessities  of  my  estate,  helps  for  my  studies,  ana 
the  writings  1  have  in  hand.  Here,  I  live  upon 
the  sword  point  of  a  sharp  air,  endangered  if  I  go 
abroad,  dulled  if  I  stay  within,  solitary  and  com- 
fortless without  company,  banished  from  all  ep- 
portimitiea  to  treat  with  any  to  do  myself  goo  1, 
and  to  help  out  any  wrecks;  and  that,  which  Is 
one  of  my  greatest  griefs,  my  wife,  that  hath  basQ 
no  partaker  of  my  offending,  must  be  partakar  of 
tills  misery  of  my  restraint. 

May  it  please  your  lordships,  therefore,  ainoo 
there  is  a  time  for  justice,  and  a  time  for  miaery, 
to  think  with  compassion  upon  that  which  I  have 
already  auffered,  which  is  not  little,  and  lo  re* 
commend  this  my  humble,  and,  as  I  hope,  modest 
suit  to  his  most  excellent  majesty,  the  fountain 
of  grace,  of  whose  mercy,  for  so  much  as  con- 
cerns himself  merely,  I  have  already  tasted,  and 
likewise  of  his  favour  of  this  very  kind,  by  some 
small  temporary  dispensations. 

Herein  your  lordships  shall  do  a  work  of  eha^ 
rity  and  nobility;  you  ahall  do  me  good;  yoa 

*  He  had  been  committed  to  the  Tower  In  Mlif,  1011*  aai 
dlacbarfed  alter  two  deya'  confinement  ther^,  accordlnff  to 
Camden.— .tfttnoiM  Refi$  Jfhi  /.,  p.  7 1 .  There  \»  •  letter  of 
hie  lordthlp  to  the  Marqnie  of  RucHlnffhem*  Hited  from  iha 
Tower,  May  31, 10U«  deeirinf  hie  lordahlp  to  procwre  hia  «la 
charge  that  dajr. 
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«ha]l  do  mj  creditois  good ;  and,  it  may  be,  joq 
flhall  do  fostenty  good,  if  out  of  the  esrcass  of 
dead  and  rotten  greatness,  as  oat  of  Samson's 
lion,  there  may  be  honey  gathered  for  the  use  of 
fiitare  times. 
God  bless  yoor  persons  and  counsels. 
Your  lordships'  supplicant  and  servant, 
Fa.  St.  Alban. 
Endorsed, 
Copy  of  the  petition  intended  for  the  Houee  cf  Par' 
Hament, 


TO  JOHN,  LORD  DfGBT.*      . 

Mr  TBRT  eooD  Lord, 

ReottTing,  by  Mr.  Johnson,  your  loving  salu- 
tations, it  made  me  call  to  mind  many  of  your 
lordship's  tokens,  yea,  and  pledges,  of  good  and 
hearty  affection  in  both  my  fortunes ;  for  which  I 
shall  be  ever  yours.  I  pray,  my  lord,  if  occasion 
serve,  give  me  your  good  word  to  the  king,  for  the 
release  of  my  confinement,  which  is  to  me  a  veiy 
strait  kind  of  imprisonment.  I  am  no  Jesuit,  nor 
DO  leper;  but  one  that  served  his  miyesty  these 
sixteen  years,  even  from  the  commission  of  the 
union  till  this  last  Parliament,  and  ever  had  many 
thanks  of  his  majesty,  and  was  never  chidden. 
This  his  majesty,  I  know,  will  remember  at  one 
time  or  odier ;  for  I  am  his  man  still. 

God  keep  your  lordship. 

Your  lordship's  most  affectionate 

to  do  you  service, 
Fr.  St.  Albax, 
Oorhftmbiinr,  tbii  last  of  December,  IM. 


TO  THE  LORD  VISCOUNT  ST.  ALBAN.f 
Mr  BONOURABLK  LoRD, 

I  have  received  your  lordship's  letter,  and  have 
been  long  thinking  upon  it,  and  the  longer,  the 
less  able  to  make  answer  unto  it.  Therefore,  if 
your  lordship  will  be  pleased  to  send  any  under- 
standing man  unto  me,  to  whom  I  may  in  dis- 
course open  myself,  I  will,  by  that  means,  so  dis- 
cover my  heart,  with  all  freedom,  which  were  too 
long  to  do  by  letter,  especially  in  this  time  of 
Parliament  business,  that  your  lordship  shall 
receive  satisfaction.  In  the  mean  time  1  rest 
Your  lordship's  faithful  servant, 

G.  BuoKiireHAM. 

Rojnton,  Deeember  16,  lOtL 


TO  THE  MARQUIS  OP  BUCKINGHAM. 

Mt  vfcRT  GOOD  Lord, 

The  reason  why  I  was  so  desirous  to  have  had 
conference  with  your  lordship  at  London,  was 

*  Oreeted  to  in  Noveinber,  N18,  and  In  SepCenber,  lIpS, 
Eerl  of  Bristol. 
tHarl.M8S.  vol.  7000. 


indeed  to  save  you  the  trouble  of  writing :  I  mean 
the  reason  in  the  second  place ;  for  the  chief  was 
to  see  your  lordship.  But  since  you  are  pleased 
to  give  me  the  liberty  to  send  to  your  lordship 
one  to  whom  you  will  deliver  your  mind,  I  take 
that  in  so  good  part,  as  I  think  myself  tied  the 
more  to  use  that  liberty  modestly.  Wherefore, 
if  your  lordship  will  vouchsafe  to  send  to  me  one 
of  your  own,  (except  I  might  have  leave  to  come 
to  liondon,)  either  Mr.  Packer,  my  ancient  friend, 
or  Mr.  Aylesbury,*  of  whose  g^ood  afiection  to- 
wards me  I  have  heard  report;  to  me  it  shall  be 
indifferent.  But  if  your  lordship  will  have  one 
of  my  nomination,  if  I  might  presume  so  fiar,  I 
would  name,  before  all  others,  my  Lord  of  Falk- 
land. But  because  perhaps  it  may  cost  him  a 
journey,  which  I  may  not  in  good  manners 
desire,  I  have  thought  of  Sir  Edward  Sackvillet 
Sir  Robert  Mansell,  my  brother,  Mr.  Solicitor 
General^f  (who,  though  he  be  almost  a  stranger 
to  me,  yet,  as  my  case  now  is,  I  had  rather  em* 
ploy  a  man  of  good  nature  than  a  friend,)  and  Sir 
Arthur  Ingram,  notwithstanding  he  be  great  with, 
my  Lord  Treasurer.  Of  these,  if  your  lordship 
shall  be  pleased  to  prick  one,  I  hope  well  I  shall 
entreat  him  to  attend  your  lordship,  and  to  be 
sorry  never  a  whit  of  the  employment.  Yooc 
lordship  may  take  your  own  time  to  signify  your 
vrill  in  regud  of  the  present  business  of  Parlia- 
ment But  my  time  was  confined  by  due  respect 
to  write  a  present  answer  to  a  letter,  which  I  con- 
strued to  be  a  kind  letter,  and  such  as  giveth  me 
yet  hope  to  show  myself  to  your  lordship. 
Your  lordship's  most  obliged  friend 

and  faithful  servant, 

Fr.  St.  Albait. 
Bndortedi 
7b  the  Lord  (^  Buckingham^  in  annoer  to  kieof, 
the  nth  cf  December. 


THOMAS    MEAUTT8,    ESQ.t  TO  THB    LORD  VIS^ 
COUNT  ST.  ALBAN. 

Mat  IT  PLEASE  YOUR  Lordship, 

As  soon  as  I  came  to  London  I  repaired  to  Sir 
Edward  Sackville,$  whom  I  find  very  zealous^ 
as  I  UAd  your  lordship.    I  left  him  to  do  your 

*  TbomM  Ayleebiury,  Eeq.,  secretary  to  tbe  Marqnii  of 
Bnekinchain,  m  lord  high  admiraL  He  waa  created  a 
baronet  in  1QS7.  Lord  Chancellor  Clarendon  married  hia 
dauf(hter  Francei. 

t  Sir  Robert  Heath,  nuide  BoUeitor  in  January  14, 1SM>-1. 

t  Be  had  been  secretary  to  the  Lord  Viscount  St.  Alban, 
while  his  lordship  had  the  great  seal,  and  was  afterwarda 
clerk  of  the  conncfl,  and  knighted.  He  succeeded  his  patron 
in  the  manor  of  Gorhambnry,  whkh,  after  the  death  of  Sir 
Thomas,  came  to  his  cousin  and  heir.  Sir  Thomas  Meaotys, 
who  married  Anne,  daughter  of  Sir  Nathaniel  Bacon,  of 
Cttlfbrd  Hall,  in  Suflblk,  knight ;  which  lady  married  a  second 
husband,  Sir  Harbottle  Orimstone,  baronet,  and  master  of 
the  rolls,  who  purchased  the  reversion  of  Gorhambury  iVom 
Sir  Hercules  Meautys,  nephew  of  tbe  second  Sir  Thomas. 

^  Afterwards  Earl  of  Dorset,  well  known  fbr  his  duel,  i» 
1018,  with  tbe  Lord  Kinlois,  in  which  the  latter  was  silled. 
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mriee,  in  any  pttrtlealar  yon  shall  command 
him,  to  mj  lord  marqniSf  (thoagh  it  were  with 
some  sdyentme ;)  and  withal  he  imparted  to  me 
what  adTiee  he  had  given  to  my  lady  this  after- 
noon,  upon  his  Tteiting  of  her  at  York  House, 
when  Mr.  Paeker  also,  ss  it  fell  out,  was  come. 
It  the  same  time,  to  see  my  lady,  and  seemed  to 
eoDcnr  with  Sir  Edward  Sackville  in  the  same 
ways ;  wluch  were  for  my  lady  to  hecome  a  suitor 
to  my  Lady  Boekingham,*  and  my  lady  marchio- 
nessf  to  woik  my  lord  marquis  for  obtaining  of 
the  ^ng  some  bounty  towards  your  lordship ;  and 
IB  particular  that  of  the  thousand  pounds  for  the 
Mull  writs.  If  I  may  speak  my  opinion  to  your 
lordship,  it  is  not  amiss  to  begin  any  way,  or 
with  any  particular,  though  but  small  game  at 
first,  only  to  set  a  rusty  clock  agoing,  smd  then 
haply  it  may  go  right  for  a  time,  enough  to  bring 
on  the  rest  of  your  lordship's  requests.  Yet, 
because  your  lordship  directed  me  to  wish  my 
lady,  irom  you,  by  no  means  to  act  any  thing, 
but  only  to  open  her  mind  in  discourse  unto 
friends,  untU  ahe  should  receive  your  fiurther 
direction,  it  became  not  me  to  be  too  forward  in 
patting  it  on  too  izBt  with  Sir  Edward ;  and  my 
lady  was  pleased  to  tell  me  since  that  she  hath 
written  to  your  lordship  at  large. 

I  inqaiied,  eren  now,  of  Benbow,  whether  the 
proclamation  for  dissolving  the  Parliament  was 
coming  forth.  Ho  tells  me  he  knows  no  more 
certainty  of  it,  than  that  Mr.  Secretary  com- 
manded him  yesterday  to  be  ready  for  despatching 
of  the  writs,  when  he  should  be  called  for;  but 
since  then  he  hears  it  sticks,  and  endures  some 
qualms;  but  they  speak  it  still  aloud  at  court 
^t  the  king  is  resolved  of  it. 

Benbow  tells  me  likewise,  that  he  hath  attended 
these  two  days  upon  a  committee  of  the  lords, 
with  the  book  of  the  commission  of  peace ;  and 
that  their  work  is  to  empty  the  commission  in 
some  counties  by  the  score,  and  many  of  them 
Parliament  men ;  which  course  sure  helps  to  ring 
the  passing  bell  to  the  Pariiaroent. 

Mr.  Borough^  tells  me,  he  is  at  this  present 
lain  to  attend  some  service  for  the  king,  but  about 
Saturday  he  hopes  to  be  at  liberty  to  wait  upon 
your  lordship.    I  humbly  rest 

Your  lordship's  forever  to  honour  and  serve, 

T.  Mkautys. 
Jtravy  S,  10S1. 

7b  Ae  Sight  Honourable  my  tno$i  honoured  lord, 
ike  Lord  Vucouni  St.  Jlban. 

*  Ibry,  Coontem  of  Backinghan,  mother  of  tha  marquis. 

f  Catharine,    Marehioneaa  of  Bockincbam,  wife  of  the 

latiqiiis,  and  only  daughter  and  heir  of  Francis,  Earl  of 

tJotaa  Borough,  edneated  In  common  law  at  Gray's  Inn, 
Keeper  of  the  Records  in  the  Tower  of  London,  Secretary  to 
the  Barl  Marshal,  in  1033  made  Norroy  $  in  July,  the  year 
Mlowing,  knighted,  and  on  the  23d  of  December,  the  same 
Tear,  made  Garter  King  at  Arms,  in  the  place  of  Sir  William 
0egv.   He  died  October  31, 1048. 


TO  THE  LORD  VlflCOUNT  8T.  ALBAN. 
May  it  please  your  Lordship, 

This  afternoon  my  lady  found  access  to  my  lord 
marquis,  procured  for  her  by  my  Lord  of  Mont- 
gfomery*  and  Sir  Ed  ward  Sackville,  who  seemed  to 
contend  which  of  them  should  show  most  patience 
in  waiting  (which  they  did  a  whole  afternoon) 
the  opportunity  to  bring  my  lord  to  his  chamber, 
where  my  lady  attended  him.  But  when  he  was 
come,  she  found  time  enough  to  speak  at  large : 
and  though  my  lord  spake  so  loud  ad  that  what 
passed  was  no  secret  to  me  and  some  others  that 
were  within  hearing,  yet,  because  my  lady  told 
me  she  purposeth  to  write  to  your  lordship  the 
whole  passage,  it  becometh  not  me  to  anticipate, 
by  these,  any  part  of  her  ladyship's  relation. 

I  send  your  lordship  herewith  the  proclamation 
for  dissolving  the  Parliament,  wherein  tiiere  is 
nothing  forgotten  that  wef  have  done  amiss ;  but 
for  most  of  those  things  that  we  have  well  done, 
we  must  be  fain,  I  see,  to  commend  ourselves. 

I  delivered  your  lordship's  to  my  Lord  of 
Montgomery  and  Mr.  Matthew,  who  was  even 
then  come  to  York  House  to  visit  my  lady,  when 
I  received  the  letter;  and,  as  soon  as  he  had  read 
it,  he  said,  that  he  had  rather  your  lordship  had 
sent  him  a  challenge ;  and  that  it  had  been  easier 
to  answer  than  so  noble  and  kind  a  letter.  He 
intends  to  see  your  lordship  some  time  this  week, 
and  so  doth  Sir  Edward  Sackville,  who  is  forward 
to  make  my  lady  a  way  by  the  prince,  if  your 
lordship  advise  it. 

Hiere  are  packets  newly  come  out  of  Spain; 
and  the  king,  they  say,  seems  well  pleased  with 
the  contents ;  wherein  there  is  an  absolute  promise 
and  undertaking  for  the  restitution  of  the  pala- 
tinate ;  the  dispensation  returned  already  from  the 
pope,  and  the  match  hastened  on  their  parts.  My 
Lord  Digby  goes  shortly ;  and  Mr.  Matthew  tells 
me  he  means,  before  his  going,  to  write  by  him 
to  your  lordship. 

The  king  goes  not  till  Wednesday,  and  the 
prince  certainly  goes  with  him.  My  lord  marquis, 
in  person,  christens  my  Lord  of  Falkland's  child 
to-morrow,  at  his  house  by  "Watford. 

Mr.  Murray^  tells  me  the  king  hath  given  your 
book$  to  my  Lord  Brooke,||  and  enjoined  him  to 
read  it,  recommending  it  much  to  him ;  and  then 
my  Lord  Brooke  is  to  return  it  to  your  lordship ; 
and  so  it  may  go  to  the  press  when  your  lordship 
pleases,  with  such  amendments  as  the  king  hath 
made,  which  I  have  seen,  and  are  very  few,  and 
those  rather  words,  as  epidemiey  and  mildj  instead 


•  Philip,  afterwards  Earl  of  Pembroke. 

t  Mr.  Meantys  was  member  in  this  Parliament  for  the  town 
of  Cambridge. 

%  Tliomas  Murray,  tntor  and  secretary  to  the  prince,  made 
provost  of  Eton  College,  in  the  room  of  Sir  Henry  Bavile, 
who  died  February  19, 1631-3.     Mr.  Murray  died,  likewise, 

April  1,  leas. 

\  The  History  of  the  Reign  of  King  Henry  the  Seventh 
II  Fulk  GrevUe. 
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of  debofmmre^  etc.  Only  that  of  persons  attainted, 
enabled  to  serve  in  Parliament  by  a  bare  rerersal 
oT  their  attainder,  the  king  by  all  means  will  have 
left  out.  I  met  with  my  Lord  Brooke,  and  told 
him,  that  Mr.  Murray  had  directed  me  to  wait 
upon  him  for  the  book,  when  he  had  done  with  it. 
He  desired  to  be  spared  this  week,  as  being  to  him 
a  week  of  much  business,  and  the  next  week  1 
should  have  it ;  and  he  ended  in  a  compliment,  that 
care  should  be  taken,  by  all  means,  for  good  ink  and 
paper  to  print  it  in,  for  that  the  book  deserveth  it 

I  beg  leave  to  kiss  your  lordship*s  hands. 
Your  lordship*8  in  all  humbleness 

to  honour  and  serve, 

T.  Meaotts. 

Januarj  7, 16tl-^ 

This  proclamation  is  not  yet  sealed ;  and,  there- 
fore, your  lordship  may  please  as  yet  to  keep  it  in 
your  own  tiands. 


TO  THE  LORD  VISCOUNT  ST.  ALBAN. 
Mr  MOST  HONOURBD  LoRD, 

I  met,  even  now,  with  a  piece  of  news  so  unex- 
pected,  and  yet  so  certainly  true,  as  that,  howso- 
ever, I  had  much  ado,  at  first,  to  desire  the  relator 
to  speak  probably ;  yet,  now  I  dare  send  it  your 
lordship  upon  my  credit  It  is  my  Lord  of  Somer- 
set's and  his  lady's  coming  out  of  the  Tower,  on 
Saturday  last,*  fetched  forth  by  my  Lord  of  Falk- 
land, and  without  the  usual  degrees  of  confine- 
ment, at  first  to  some  one  place,f  but  absolute 
end  free,  to  go  where  they  please.  I  know  not 
how  peradventure  this  might  occasion  you  to  cast 
your  thoughts,  touching  yourself,  into  some  new 
mould,  though  not  in  the  main,  yet  in  something 
on  the  by. 

I  beg  leave  to  kiss  your  lordship's  hands. 
Your  lordship's,  in  all  humbleness, 

forever  to  honour  and  serve  yon, 
T.  MiAUTrs. 


LODOWIO  STUART,  DUKB  OF  LENOX,  ;T0  THE 
LORD  VISCOUNT  ST.  ALBAN. 

Mr  Lord,— It  is  not  unknown  to  your  lordship, 
Aat,  in  respect  I  am  now  a  married  man,  I  have 
more  reason  than  before  to  think  of  providing  me 
some  house  in  London,  whereof  I  am  yet  destitute ; 
and  for  that  purpose  I  have  resolved  to  entreat 
your  lordship,  that  I  may  deal  with  you  for  York 
House ;  wherein  I  will  not  offer  any  conditions 
to  your  loss.    And,  in  respect  I  have  understood, 

*  Jaavftry  6,  IflSl-t.  Cami$id  Ammte$  Rtgia  JmetH  /., 
p.  77. 

t  Camden,  «U  rajms,  Mft,  that  **the  earl  waa  ordered  to 
ooBfine  hloueir  to  the  Lord  Viaeonnt  WelUnffbrd'a  houae, 
•r  Mlfhbourhood." 


that  the  oonsideratton  of  yoer  lady's  wanting  a 
house  hath  bred  some  diffieuliy  in  your  lordship 
to  part  with  it,  I  will  for  that  make  offer  unto  your 
lordship,  and  your  lady,  to  use  tlie  house  in  Canon 
Row,  late  the  Earl  of  Hertford's,  being  a  very 
commodious  and  capable  house,  wherein  I  and 
my  wife  have  absdute  power ;  and  whereof  your 
lordship  shall  have  as  long  time  as  you  can  chal- 
lenge or  desire  of  York  House.  In  this  I  do 
freelier  deal  with  your  lordship,  in  respect  I  know 
you  are  well  assured  of  my  well  wishes  to  you 
in  general ;  and  that  in  this  particular,  though  I 
have  not  been  without  thoughts  of  this  house  be- 
fore your  lordship  had  it,  yet,  I  was  willing  to 
give  way  to  your  lordship's  more  pressing  use 
thereof  then.  And  as  1  do  not  doubt  of  your 
lordship's  endeavour  to  gratify  me  in  this,  so  I 
shall  esteem  it  as  an  extraordinary  courtesy,  which 
I  will  study  to  requite  by  all  means. 

So,  with  my  best  wishes  to  your  lord^p,  I 
rest 

Your  lordship's  most  loving  friend, 

Lenox* 

In  respect  my  Lord  of  Buckingham  was  once 
desirous  to  have  had  this  house,  I  would  not  deal 
for  it  till  now,  that  he  is  otherwise  provided. 

Whitehall,  the  S9ih  of  January,  lOSl. 

To  the  Right  Honourable  my  very  good  lord^  my 
Lord  FiscoufU  Si.  Jlban. 


ANSWER  OF  THE  LORD  VISCOUNT  OF  ST.  ALBAN, 

My  VBR7  GOOD  Loan, 

I  am  sorry  to  deny  your  grace  any  thing;  but 
in  this  you  will  pardon  me.  York  House  is  the 
house  wherein  my  father  died,  and  wherein  I  first 
breathed ;  and  there  will  I  yield  ray  last  breath, 
if  so  please  God,  and  the  king  will  give  me  leave; 
though  I  be  now  by  fortune  (as  the  old  proverb 
is)  like  a  bear  in  a  monk's  hood.  At  least  no 
money,  no  value,  shall  make  me  part  with  it 
Besides,  as  I  never  denied  it  to  my  lord  marquis, 
so  yet  the  difficulty  I  made  was  so  like  a  denial, 
as  I  owe  unto  my  great  love  and  respect  to  his 
lordship  a  denial  to  all  my  other  friends;  among 
whom,  in  a  very  near  place  next  his  lordship,  I 
ever  aocounted  of  your  grace.  So,  not  doubting 
that  you  will  continue  me  in  your  former  love  and 
good  affection,  I  rest 

Your  grace's,  to  do  you  humble 

service,  affectionate,  te. 


TO  THE  MARQUIS  OF  BUCKINGHAM. 
Mr  VERT  GOOD  DOSD, 

As  my  hopes,  since  my  misfortunes,  have  pro* 
ceeded  of  your  lordship^s  mere  motion,  without 
any  petition  of  mine,  so  I  leave  the  times  and  the 
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WBJ8  to  the  same  good  mind  of  yours.  True  it 
is,  a  small  matter  for  my  debts  would  do  me 
more  good  now  than  double  a  twelyeraonth  hence. 
I  hare  lost  six  thousand  pounds  by  year,  besides 
caps  and  courtesies.  But  now  a  very  moderate 
proportion  would  suffice;  fori  still  bear  a  little 
of  the  mind  of  a  commissioner  of  the  treasury, 
not  to  be  orerchargeable  to  his  majesty ;  and  two 
things  I  may  assure  your  lordship  of:  the  one, 
that  I  shall  lead  such  a  course  of  life,  as  whatso- 
ever the  king  doth  for  me  shall  rather  sort  to  his 
majesty's  and  your  lordship's  honour,  than  to 
eoTy :  the  other,  that  whatsoever  men  talk,  I  can 
play  the  good  husband,  and  the  king's  bounty 
shall  not  be  lost.  If  your  lordship  think  good 
the  prince  should  come  in  to  help,  I  know  his 
highness  wisheth  me  well;  if  you  will  let  me 
know  when,  and  how  he  may  be  used.  But  the 
king  18  the  fountain,  who,  I  know  is  good. 
God  prosper  you. 

Your  lordship^s  most  bounden 
and  faithful, 

Fr.  St.  Albait. 
OorkaBbvy,  January  30,  IStl. 


TO  THE  MARQUIS  OP  BUCKINGHAM. 
Mr  VCRT  GOOD  LOBD, 

Your  lordship  dealeth  honourably  with  me  in 
giving  me  notice,  that  your  lordship  is  provided 
of  a  house,*  whereby  you  discontinue  the  treaty 
yoor  lordship  had  with  me  for  York  House, 
although  I  shall  make  no  use  of  this  notice,  as  to 
deal  with  any  other.  For  I  was  ever  resolved 
yoor  lordship  should  have  had  it,  or  no  man. 
But  your  lordship  doth  yet  more  nobly^  in  assur- 
ing roe,  you  never  meant  it  with  any  the  least 
Inconvenience  to  myself.  May  it  please  your 
lordship  likewise  to  be  assured  from  me,  that  I 
ever  desired  you  should  have  it,  and  do  still  con- 
tinue of  the  same  mind. 

I  humbly  pray  your  lordship  to  move  his  ma- 
jesty to  take  commiseration  of  my  long  imprison- 
ment. When  I  was  in  the  Tower,  I  was  nearer 
help  of  physic ;  I  could  parley  with  my  creditors ; 
I  could  deal  with  friends  about  my  business ;  I 
could  have  helps  at  hand  for  my  writings  and 
studies,  wherein  I  spend  my  time;  all  which 
here  fail  me.  Good  my  lord,  deliver  me  out  of 
this;  me,  who  am  his  majesty's  derout  beads- 
IMUD,  and 

Your  lordship's  most  obliged  friend 

and  faithful  senrant, 
Ft.  St.  Alban. 

Oorhaabarjr,  this  Sd  oTFab.,  1891. 

*  Mr.  CiMinberlaiii,  In  a  MR.  Intter  to  Sir  Dudley  Carleton, 
<tt»d  at  LnndAn,  January  19, 1031-S,  mentions,  that  tb«  Mar- 
^b  nf  BnciiinglMni  liad  contracted  wllh  the  Lnrd  and  Lady 
WalliBfford,  for  tbeir  houae    near  Whiteball,  Ibr  aonie 


TO  THE  LORD  VlgCOUPTT  ST.  ALBAN. 
Mat  IT  PLEASE  TOUR  LORDSRIP, 

Remembering  that  the  letter  your  lordship  put 
yesterday  into  my  hand  was  locked  up  under  two 
or  three  seals,  it  ran  in  my  head,. that  it  might  be 
business  of  importance,  and  require  haste;  and 
nut  finding  Mr.  Matthew  in  town,  nor  any  certainty 
of  his  return  till  Monday  or  Tuesday,  I  thought  it 
became  me  to  let  your  lordship  know  it,  that  so  I  ^^ 
might  receive  your  lordship's  pleasure  (if  need 
were)  to  send  it  by  as  safe  a  hand  as  if  it  had 
three  seals  more. 

My  lord,  I  saw  Sir  Arthur  Ingram^  who  let  fall 
somewhat,  as  if  he  could  hsTo  been  contented  to 
have  received  a  letter  by  me  from  your  loidshipy 
with  something  in  it  like  an  aeknowledgment  to 
my  lord  treasurer,*  that  by  his  means  yon  had 
received  a  kind  letter  from  my  lord  marquis.  Bul» 
in  the  close,  he  came  about,  and  fell  rather  to 
excuse  what  was  left  out  of  the  letter,  than  to 
please  himself  much  with  what  was  within  it 
Only,  indeed,  he  looked  upon  me,  as  if  he  did  a 
little  distrust  my  good  meaning  in  it.  But  that  is 
all  one  to  me ;  for  1  have  been  used  to  it  of  late  from 
others,  as  well  as  from  him.  But  persons  apt  to 
be  suspicious  may  well  be  borne  with ;  for  cer^ 
tainly  they  trouble  themselves  most,  and  lose 
most  by  it  For  of  such  it  is  a  hard  question, 
whether  those  be  fewest  whom  they  trust,  or  those 
who  trust  them.  But  for  him,  and  some  otheis, 
I  will  end  in  a  wish,  that,  as  to  your  lordship^s 
service,  they  might  prove  but  half  so  mueh  ' 
honester,  as  they  think  themselves  wiser,  tlian 
other  men. 

It  is  doubtful  whether  the  king  will  come  to* 
morrow  or  not ;  for  they  say  he  is  full  of  pain  in 
his  feet 

My  lord  marquis  came  late  to  town  last  night, 
and  goeth  back  this  evening;  and  Sb  Edwaid 
Sackville  watcheth  an  opportunity  to  speak  with 
him  before  he  go.  However,  he  wisheth  that 
your  lordship  would  lose  no  time  in  returning  an 
answer,  made  all  of  sweetmeats,  to  my  lord 
marquis's  letter,  which,  he  is  confident,  will  be 
both  tasted  and  digested  by  him.  And  Sir  Ed- 
ward wisheth  that  the  other  letter  to  my  lord 
marquis,  for  presenting  your  discourse  of  laws  to 
his  majesty,  might  follow  the  first  I  humbly  rest 
Your  lordship's  forever  truly 

to  honour  and  serve  you, 
Tho.  Mjbautts. 

Manil  a,  1011. 


to  the  lord  viscount  bt.  alban. 

It  MAT  PLEASE  TOUR  LoaDSRlP, 

I  had  not  failed  to  appear  this  night,  vpon  yoor 
lordship's  summons,  but  that  my  stay  till  to> 

•  Lionel,  Lord  Cranfleld,  noada  Lord  TTeawiref  to  Oetobw, 
lOl. 
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morrow,  I  knew,  would  mend  my  welcome,  by 
bringing  Mr.  Matthew,  who  means  to  dine  with 
yonr  lordship  only,  and  so  to  reboand  back  to 
London,  by  reason  my  Lord  Digby's  journey  calls 
fbr  him  on  the  sudden.  Neither  yet  was  this  all 
that  stayed  me ;  for  I  hear  somewhat  that  I  like 
reasonably  well ;  and  yet  I  hope  it  will  mend  too ; 
which  is,  that  my  lord  marquis  hath  sent  you  a 
message  by  my  Lord  of  Falkland,  (which  is  a  far 
better  hand  than  my  lord  treasurer's,)  that  gives 
you  leave  to  come  presently  to  Highgate :  and 
Sir  Edward  Sackville,  speaking  for  the  other  fire 
miles,  my  lord  commended  his  care  and  zeal  for 
your  lordship,  but  silenced  him  thus :  *«  Let  my 
lord  be  ruled  by  me :  it  will  be  never  the  worse 
for  him.'*  But  my  lord  marquis  saying  farther  to 
him,  **Sir  Edward,  however  you  play  a  good 
friend's  part  for  my  Lord  St  Alban,  yet  I  must 
tell  you,  I  have  not  been  well  used  by  him," 
And  Sir  Edward  desiring  of  him  to  open  himself 
in  whatsoever  he  might  take  offence  at;  and, 
withal,  taking  upon  him  to  have  known  so  much, 
from  time  to  time,  of  your  lordship's  heart,  and 
endeavours  towards  his  lordship,  as  that  he 
doubted  not  but  he  was  able  to  clear  any  mist 
that  had  beenrcast  before  his  lordship's  eyes  by 
yonr  enemies;  my  lord  marquis,  by  this  time 
being  ready  to  go  to  the  Spanish  ambassador's 
to  dinner,  broke  off  with  Sir  Edward,  and  told 
him,  that  after  dinner  he  would  be  back  at  Wal- 
lingford  House,  and  then  he  would  tell  Sir  Eklwaid 
more  of  his  mind ;  with  whom  I  have  had  newly 
conference  at  large,  and  traced  out  to  him,  as  he 
desired  me,  some  particulars  of  that  which  they 
eall  a  treaty  with  my  lord  treasurer  about  York 
House,  which  Sir  EM  ward  Sackville  knows  how 
to  put  together,  and  make  a  smooth  tale  of  it  for 
your  lordship :  and  this  night  I  shall  know  all 
from  him,  and  to-morrow,  by  dinner,  I  shall  not 
fail  to  attend  your  lordship :  till  when,  and  ever, 
I  rest 

Your  lordship's  in  all  truth 
to  honour  and  serve  you, 

T.  MlAVTYS. 

Endorsed, 
Receivtd^  March  11. 


to  hbnrt  cart,  lord  viscount  falkland.* 
My  vkry  good  Lord, 

Your  lordship's  letter  was  the  best  letter  I  re- 
ceived this  good  while,  except  the  last  kind  letter 
from  my  Lord  of  Buckingham,  which  this  con- 
firmeth.  It  is  the  best  accident,  one  of  them, 
amongst  men,  when  they  hap  to  be  obliged  to 
those,  whom  naturally  and  personally  they  love,  as 
I  ever  did  your  lordship ;  in  troth  not  many  between 
my  lord  marquis  and  yourself;  so  that  the  sparks 
of  my  affection  shall  ever  rest  quick,  under  the 

*  Appointed  Lord  Deputy  of  Ireland,  Septembers,  IMS. 


ashes  of  my  fortune,  to  do  you  service ;  and  wish- 
ing to  your  fortune  and  family  all  good, 
Your  lordship's  most  affectionate 

and  much  obliged,  etc. 

I  pray  your  lordship  to  present  my  humble 
service  and  thanks  to  my  lord  marquis,  to  whom, 
when  I  have  a  little  paused,  I  purpose  to  write ; 
as  likewise  to  his  majesty,  for  whose  health  and 
happiness,  as  his  true  beadsman,  I  most  frequently 
pray. 

Endorsed,  March  II. 
Copy  of  my  answer  to  Lord  Falkland* 


TO  THE  LORD  TREASURER.* 

My  very  good  Lord, 

1  have  received,  by  my  noble  friend,  my  Lord 
Viscount  Falkland,  advertisement,  as  from  my 
lord  marquis,  of  three  things ;  the  one,  that  upon 
his  lordship's  motion  to  his  miyesty,  he  is  gra- 
ciously pleased  to  grant  some  degree  of  release  of 
my  confinement.  The  second,  that  if  I  shall 
gratify  your  lordship,  who,  my  lord  understandeth, 
are  desirous  to  treat  with  me  about  my  house  at 
London,  with  the  same,  his  lordship  will  take  it 
as  well  as  if  it  was  done  to  himself.  The  third, 
that  his  majesty  hath  referred  unto  your  lordship 
the  consideration  of  the  relief  of  my  poor  estate. 
I  have  it  also  from  other  part,  yet  by  such,  as  have 
taken  it  immediately  from  my  lord  marquis,  that 
your  lordship  hath  done  me  to  the  king  very  good 
offices.  My  lord,  I  am  much  bounden  to  you : 
wherefore,  if  you  shall  be  pleased  to  send  Sir 
Arthur  Ingram,  who  formerly  moved  me  in  it  for 
your  lordship,  to  treat  fiajrther  with  me,  I  shall 
let  your  lordship  see  how  affectionately  I  am 
desirous  Ho  pleasure  your  lordship  after  my  Lord 
of  Buckingham. 

So,  wishing  your  lordship's  weighty  affairs,  for 
his  majesty's  service,  a  happy  return  to  his  ma- 
jesty's contentment  and  your  honour,  I  rest 
Your  lordship's  very  affectionate 

to  do  you  service, 

Fr.  St.  Albak. 
Endorsed,  March  IS, 
To  the  Lord  Treaturer. 


TO  THE  LORD  TREASURER. 

My  very  good  Lord, 

The  honourable  correspondence,  which  your 
lordship  hath  been  pleased  to  hold  with  my  noble 
and  constant  friend,  my  lord  marquis,  in  further^ 
ing  his  majesty's  grace  towards  me,  as  well  con- 
cerning my  liberty  as  the  oonsideration  of  my 
poor  estate,  hath  very  much  obliged  me  to  your 
lordship,  the  more  by  how  much  the  less  likeli- 
hood there  is,  that  I  shall  be  able  to  merit  it  at 

*  Lionel,  Lord  Cranlleld. 
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jfsm  lordship's  hands.  Yet,  thus  maeh  I  am 
glad  of,  that  this  coarse,  your  lordship  holds  with 
me,  doth  carry  this  mach  upon  itself,  that  the 
world  shall  see  in  this,  amongst  other  things,  that 
joQ  haTe  a  great  and  noble  heart 

For  the  particular  business  of  York  House,  Sir 
Arthur  Ingram  can  bear  me  witness,  that  I  was 
ready  to  leave  the  conditbns  to  your  lordship's 
own  making :  but  since  he  tells  me  plainly,  that 
your  lordship  will  by  no  means  have  to  be  so, 
you  will  gire  me  leave  to  refer  it  to  Sir  Arthur 
Ingram,  who  is  so  much  your  lordship's  servant, 
and  no  less  faithful  friend  to  me,  and  understands 
value  well,  to  set  a  price  between  us. 

For  the  reference  his  majesty  hath  been  gra- 
ctottsly  pleased,  at  my  lord  marquis's  suit,  to  make 
unto  your  lordship,  touching  the  relief  of  my  poor 
estate,*  which  my  Lord  of  Falkland's  letter  hath 
signified,  warranting  me  likewise  to  address  my* 
sdf  to  your  lordshijp  touching  the  same ;  I  humbly 
pray  your  lordship  to  give  it  despatch,  my  age, 
health,  and  fortunes,  making  time  to  me  therein 
preeions.  Wherefore,  if  your  lordship  (who 
kooweth  best  what  the  king  may  best  do)  have 
tfaoogfat  of  any  particular,  I  would  desire  to 
know  from  your  lordship:  otherwise  I  have 
Idlen  myself  upon  a  particular,  which  I  have 
related  to  Sir  Arthur,  and,  I  hope,  will  seem  mo- 
dest, for  my  help  to  live  and  subsist.  As  for 
somewhai  towards  the  paying  off  my  debts,  which 
are  now  my  chief  care,  and  without  charge  of  the 
king's  coffers,  I  will  not  now  trouble  your  lord- 
ship; but  purposing  to  be  at  Chiswick,  where  I 
have  taken  a  house,  within  this  sevennight,  I  hope 
io  wait  upon  your  lordship,  and  to  gather  some 
violets  in  your  garden,  and  will  then  impart  unto 
you,  if  I  have  thought  of  any  thing  of  that  nature 
for  my  good. 

So,  I  ever  rest,  etc. 


THOMAS  MEAUTTS,  ESQ.,  TO  THE  LORD  VISCOUNT 
ST.  ALBAN. 

May  it  please  your  Lordship, 

I  have  been  attending  upon  my  lord  marquis's 
minutes  for  the  signing  of  the  warrant.  This 
day  he  purposed  in  earnest  to  have  done  it;  but 
it  Mis  out  untowardly,  for  the  warrant  was  drawn, 
as  your  lordship  remembers,  in  haste  at  Gorham- 
hury,  and  in  as  much  haste  delivered  to  Sir  Ed- 
ward Sackville,  as  soon  as  I  alighted  from  my 
horse,  who  instantly  put  it  into  my  lord  marquis's 
hands,  so  that  no  copy  could  possibly  be  taken 
of  it  by  me.  Now  his  lordship  hath  searched 
nraeh  for  it,  and  is  yet  at  a  loss,  which  I  knew 
net  till  six  this  evening:  and  because  yourlord- 

*  Tbc  Lord  VlKonm  St.  Alban,  In  m  letter  to  tbe  kinf, 
•fton  Qorfaambury,  SOtb  of  March,  1091-9,  thanks  hla  majetty 
iw  r^ening^  tk$  eaimimvtwm  tf  kit  krokm  9$tuU  U  hitg—d 


ship  drew  it  with  caution,  I  dare  not  venture  it 
upon  my  memory  to  carry  level  what  your  lord- 
ship wrote,  and,  therefore,  despatched  away  this 
messenger,  that  so  your  lordship,  by  a  firesh  post, 
(for  this  may  hardly  do  it,)  may  send  a  warrant 
to  your  mind,  ready  drawn,  to  be  here  to-morrow 
by  seven  o'clock,  as  Sir  Arthur*  tells  me  my  lord 
marquis  hath  directed :  for  the  king  goes  early  to 
Hampton  Court,  and  will  be  here  on  Saturday. 

Your  booksf  are  ready,  and  passing  well  bound 
up.  If  your  lordship's  letters  to  the  king,  prince, 
and  my  lord  marquis  were  ready,  I  think  it  were 
good  to  lose  no  time  in  their  delivery ;  for  the 
printer's  fingers  itch  to  be  selling. 

My  lady  hath  seen  the  house  at  Chiswick,  and 
they  make  a  shift  to  like  it :  only  she  means  to 
come  to  your  lordship  thither,  and  not  to  go  first: 
and,  therefore,  your  lordship  may  please  to  make 
the  more  haste,  for  the  great  lords  long  to  be  in 
York  House. 

Mr.  Johnson  will  be  with  your  lordship  to- 
morrow ;  and  then  I  shall  write  the  rest. 
Your  lordship's  in  all  humbleness 

and  honour  to  serve  you. 


TO  THOMAS  MBAUTT8,  ESQ. 

Good  Mr.  Mbautys, 

For  the  difference  of  the  warrant,  it  is  not 
material  at  the  first  But  I  may  not  stir  till  I 
have  it;  and,  therefore,  I  expect  it  to-morrow. 

For  my  Lord  of  London's^  stay,  there  may  be 
an  error  in  my  book  ;$  but  I  am  sure  there  is  none 
in  me,  since  the  king  had  it  three  months  by  himy 
and  allowed  it;  if  there  be  any  thing  to  be 
mended,  it  is  better  to  be  espied  now  than  here- 
after. 

I  send  you  the  copies  of  the  three  letters,  which 
you  have ;  and,  in  mine  own  opinion,  this  demur, 
as  you  term  it,  in  my  Lord  of  London,  maketh  it 
more  necessary  dian  before,  that  they  were  deli- 
vered, specially  in  regard  they  contain  withal  my 
thanks.  It  may  be  signified  they  were  sent  before 
I  knew  of  any  stay ;  and  being  but  in  those  three 
hands,  they  are  private  enough.  But  this  I  leave 
merely*  at  your  discretion,  resting 

Your  most  affectionate  and  assured  friend, 
Fr.  St.  Alban. 

March  31,  lOII. 


TO  MR.  TOBIB  MATTHBW. 

Goon  Mr.  Matthew, 

I  do  make  account,  God  willing,  to  be  at 
Chiswick  on  Saturday ;  or,  because  this  weather 
is  terrible  to  one  that  hath  kept  much  in,  Monday 

'Incram. 

t  Rietory  of  the  reign  of  King  Henry  VH. 

t  Dr.  Oeorge  Mountain. 

)  Hif  Hlrtory  of  the  reign  of  King  Hennr  vn. 
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In  my  letter  of  thankt  to  my  lord  maiqais, 
which  i9  not  yet  delivered,  but  to  be  forthwith 
delivered,  I  have  not  forgotten  to  mention^  that  I 
have  received  siorniiication  of  his  noble  favour  and 
affection,  amongst  other  ways,  from  yourself,  by 
name.  If,  upon  your  repair  to  the  court,  (whereof 
I  am  right  glad,)  you  have  any  speech  with  the 
marquis  of  me,  I  pray  place  the  alphabet  (as  you 
can  do  it  right  well)  in  a  frame,  to  express  my 
love  faithful  and  ardent  towards  him.  And,  for 
York  House,  that  whether  in  a  straight  line,  or  a 
compass  line,  I  meant  it  his  lordship  in  the  way 
which  I  thought  might  please  him  best.  I  ever 
rest 

Yonr  most  affectionate  and  assured  friend* 
Fr.  St.Alban. 

March  31, 1031. 


TO  THE  QUEEN  OF  BOHEMIA. 

It  mat  plbasc  tour  Majbstt, 

I  find  in  books  (and  books  I  dare  allege  to 
your  majesty,  in  regard  of  your  singular  ability  to 
read  and  judge  of  them  even  above  your  sex) 
that  it  is  accounted  a  great  bliss  for  a  man  to  have 
leisure  with  honour.  That  was  never  my  fortune, 
DOT  is.  For  time  was,  I  had  honour  without 
leisure ;  and  now  I  have  leisure  without  honour. 
And  I  cannot  say  so  neither  altogether,  consider- 
ing there  remain  with  me  the  marks  and  stamp 
of  the  king*8,  your  father's,  grace,  though  I  go 
not  for  so  much  in  value  as  I  have  done.  But  my 
desire  is  now  to  have  leisure  without  loitering, 
and  not  to  become  an  abbey-lubber,  as  the  old 
proverb  was,  but  to  yield  some  fruit  of  my  private 
life.  Having  therefore  written  the  reign  of  your 
majesty's  famous  ancestor.  King  Henry  the  Se- 
venth; and  it  having  passed  the  file  of  his 
majesty's  judgment,  and  been  graciously  also 
accepted  of  the  prince,  your  brother,  to  whom  it 
is  dedicated,  I  could  not  forget  my  duty  so  far  to 
your  excellent  majesty,  (to  whom,  for  that  I  know 
and  have  heard,  I  have  been  at  all  times  so  much 
bound,  as  you  are  ever  present  with  me,  both  in 
affection  and  admiration,)  as  not  to  make  unto 
you,  in  all  humbleness,  a  present  thereof,  as  now 
being  not  able  to  give  you  tribute  of  any  service. 
If  King  Henry  the  Seventh  were  alive  again,  I 
hope  verily  he  could  not  be  so  angrry  with  me  for 
not  flattering  him,  as  well  pleased  in  seeing  him- 
self so  truly  described  in  colours  that  will  last, 
and  be  believed.  I  most  humbly  pray  your  ma- 
jesty graciously  to  accept  of  my  good  will ;  and 
80,  with  all  reverence,  kiss  your  hands,  praying 
to  God  above,  by  his  divine  and  most  benign  pro- 
vidence, to  conduct  your  affairs  to  happy  issue; 
and  resting 

Your  majesty's  most  humble 

and  devoted  servant, 

Fr.  St.  Alban. 

▲prilMlLiaa. 


SIR    EDWABD   SACKVn.LR,  TO  THE    LORD    VIS. 
COUNT  ST.  ALBAN. 

Mt  tert  honoured  Lord, 

Longing  to  yield  an  account  of  my  steward- 
ship, and  that  1  had  not  buried  your  talent  in  tho 
ground,  1  waited  yesterday  the  marquis's  plea- 
sure, until  1  found  a  fit  opportunity  to  importune 
some  return  of  his  "lordship's  resolution.  The 
morning  could  not  afford  it;  for  time  only  allowed 
leave  to  tell  him,  I  would  say  something.  In  the 
afternoon  I  had  amends  for  all.  In  the  forenoon 
he  laid  the  law,  but  in  the  afternoon  he  preached 
the  gospel ;  when,  after  some  revivations  of  the 
old  distaste  concerning  York  House,  he  meet 
nobly  opened  his  heart  unto  me,  wherein  1  read 
that  which  argued  much  good  towards  yoo.. 
AAer  which  revelation,  the  book  was  agile 
sealed  up,  and  must,  in  his  own  time,  only  hj 
himself  be  again  manifested  unto  you.  I  have 
leave  to  remember  some  of  the  vision,  and  am 
not  forbidden  to  write  it.  He  vowed,  not  coorW 
like,  but  constantly,  to  appear  your  friend  so 
much,  as,  if  his  majesty  should  abandon  the  care 
of  you,  you  should  share  his  fortune  with  him* 
He  pleased  to  tell  me,  how  much  he  had  been 
beholden  to  you ;  how  well  he  loved  yon ;  boir 
unkindly  he  took  the  denial  of  your  house,  (for  to 
he  will  needs  understand  it)  But  the  close,  for 
all  this,  was  harmonious,  since  he  protested  he 
would  seriously  begin  to  study  your  ends,  now 
that  the  world  should  see  he  hw)  no  ends  on  yoa. 
He  is  in  hand  with  the  work,  and  therefore  will, 
by  no  means,  accept  of  your  offer ;  though  I  can 
assure  you,  the  tender  hath  inuch  won  upon  him, 
and  mellowed  his  heart  towards  you ;  and  your 
genius  directed  you  right,  when  you  wrote  that 
letter  of  denial  unto  the  d  uke.*  The  king  saw  it ; 
and  all  the  rest;  which  made  him  say  unto  the 
marquis,  you  played  an  after  game  well ;  and  that 
now  he  had  no  reason  to  be  much  offended. 

I  have  already  talked  of  the  revelation,  and  now 
am  to  speak  in  apocalyptical  language,  which  I 
hope  you  will  rightly  comment;  whereof,  if  you 
make  difficulty,  the  bearerf  can  help  you  with  the 
key  of  the  cipher. 

My  Lord  Falkland,  by  this  time,  hath  showed 
you  London  from  Highgate.  If  York  House 
were  gone,  the  town  were  yours ;  and  all  your 
straitest  shackles  cleared  off,  besides  more  eom^ 
fort  than  the  city  air  only.  The  marquis  would 
be  exceedingly  glad  the  treasurer  had  it.  This  I 
know ;  but  this  you  must  not  know  from  me^ 
Bargain  with  him  presently,  upon  as  good  eondi* 
tions  as  you  can  procure,  so  you  have  direct  mo- 
tion from  the  marquis  to  let  him  have  tu  Seem 
not  to  dive  into  the  secret  of  it;  though  y«'U  are 
purblind  if  you  see  not  through  it.  I  have  told 
Mr.  Meautys,  how  I  would  wish  your  lordship  to 
make  an  end  of  it.    From  him,  I  beseech  you». 

•  or  l.eaox,ofW  SOtli  of  Janoaiy,  lOl-t. 
t  Probibly  Mr.  M  eautyt. 
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take  it,  and  from  me  only  the  advice  to  perform 
it.  If  you  part  not  speedily  with  it,  you  may 
dffrr  the  gbod,  which  is  approaching  near  you, 
and  disappointing  other  aims,  (which  must  either 
shortly  reeeire  content,  or  never,)  perhaps  anew 
jield  matter  of  discontent,  though  yon  may  be 
indeed  as  innocent  as  before.  Make  the  treasurer 
believe,  tliat  since  the  marquis  will  by  no  means 
accept  of  it,  and  that  yon  must  part  with  it,  yon 
are  more  willingr  to  pleasure  him  than  anybody 
rise,  becaose  you  are  given  to  understand  my 
lord  marquis  so  inelines;  which  inclination,  if  the 
trsasoier  shortly  send  unto  you  about  it,  desire 
Bay  be  more  clearly  manifested,  than  as  yet  it 
hath  been;  since,  as  I  remember,  none  hitherto 
hath  told  yon  in  terminU  terminatUibuB^  that  the 
marquis  desires  yon  should  gratify  the  treasurer. 
I  know  Hat  way  the  hare  runs ;  and  that  my  lord 
marquis  longs  until  Cranfield  hath  it ;  and  so  I 
wish  too,  for  your  good,  yet  would  not  it  were 
absolutely  passed,  until  my  lord  marquis  did  send, 
or  write,  unto  you,  to  let  him  have  it ;  for  then, 
his  so  disposing  of  it  were  but  the  next  degree 
removed  from  the  immediate  acceptance  of  it,  and 
your  lordship  freed  from  doing  it  otherwise  than 
to  please  him,  and  to  comply  with  his  own  will 
and  way. 

I  have  no  more  to  say,  but  that  I  am,  and  ever 
will  be 

Your  lordship^s  most  affectionate  friend 
and  humble  servant, 
E.  Sacxyille. 
Endorsed, 
Received  the  Wth  of  May,  1622. 


TO  TIIE  LORD  KEEPER,  DR.  WILLIAMS,  BISHOP  OP 

LINCOLN. 
My  y»ry  oood  Lord, 

I  understand  there  is  an  extent  prayed  against 
me,  and  a  surety  of  mine,  by  the  executors  of  one 
Harrys,  a  goldsmith.  The  statute  is  twelve 
years  old,  and  falleth  to  an  executor,  or  an  execu- 
tor of  an  executor,  I  know  not  whether.  And  it 
was  sure  a  statute  collected  out  of  a  shop-debt, 
and  much  of  it  paid.  I  humbly  pray  your  lord- 
ship, according  to  justice  and  equity,  to  stay  the 
extent,  being  likewise  upon  a  double  penalty, 
till  I  may  better  inform  myself  touching  amat- 
«  ter  so  long  past ;  and,  if  it  be  requisite,  put  in 
a  bill,  that  the  truth  of  the  account  appearing, 
such  satisfaction  may  be  made  as  shall  be  fit.  So 
I  rest 

Voor  lordship^s  affectionate 

to  do  you  faithful  service, 
Fr.  St.  Alban. 

May  30, 1093, 


TO  THE  MARQUIS  OP  BUCKINGHAM. 

Mt  yrry  eooD  Lord, 
1  thought  it  appertained  to  my  duty,  both  as 
Vol.  1II.-.19 


a  subject  and  rs  he  that  took  once  the  oath  of  . 
counsellor,  to  make  known  to  your  lordship  a» 
advertisement  which  came  to  me  this  morning. 
A  gentleman,  a  dear  friend  of  mine,  whom  your 
lordship  cannot  but  imagine,  though  I  name  him 
not,  told  me  thus  much,  that  some  English  priests 
that  negotiated  at  Rome  to  facilitate  the  dispensa- 
tion, did  their  own  business,  (that  was  his  phrase ;) 
for  they  negotiated  with  the  pope  to  erect  soma 
titulary  bishops  for  England,  that  might  ordain^ 
and  have  other  spiritual  faculties ;  saying  withal 
most  honestly,  that  he  thought  himself  bound  to 
impart  this  to  some  counsellor,  both  as  a  loyal 
subject,  and  as  a  Catholic ;  for  that  he  doubted  it 
might  be  a  cause  to  cross  &e  graces  and  mereieR 
which  the  Catholics  now  enjoy,  if  it  be  not  pre- 
Yented:  and  he  asked  my  advice,  whether  kR 
should  make  it  known  to  your  lordship,  or  to  my 
lord  keeper,*  when  he  came  back  to  London.  I 
commended  his  loyidty  snd  discretion,  and  wished 
him  to  address  hhnself  to  your  lordship,  who 
might  communicate  it  with  my  lord  keeper,  if  you 
saw  causey  and  that  he  repaired  to  your  lordship 
presently,  which  he  resolved  to  do.  Nevertheless, 
I  did  not  think  mine  own  particular  duty  acquitted, 
except  I  certified  it  also  myself,  borrowing  so 
much  of  private  friendship  in  a  cause  of  state,  as 
not  to  tell  him  I  would  do  so  much. 

Endorsed, 
My  letter  to  my  lord  marquis^  touching  the  hueinen 
ofeekUe  advertised  by  Mr,  Matlhew.^ 


TO  THE  LORD  VISCOUNT  ST.  ALBAN. 

My  host  honoured  Lord, 

I  come  in  these  to  your  lordship  with  the  Yoice 
of  thanksgiving  for  the  continuance  of  your  ac- 
customed noble  care  of  me  and  my  good,  which 
overtakes  me,  I  find,  whithersoever  I  go.  But 
for  the  present  itself,  (whereof  your  lordship 
writes,)  whether  or  no  it  be  better  than  that  I  was 
wont  to  bring  your  lordship,  the  end  only  can 
prove.  For  I  haYC  yet  no  more  to  show  for  it  than 
good  words,  of  which  many  times  I  brought  your 
lordship  good  store.  But  because  modtee^fideam 
were  not  made  to  thrive  in  court,  I  mean  to  lose 
no  time  from  assailing  my  lord  marquis,  for  which 
purpose  I  am  now  hovering  about  New-halt,^ 
where  his  lordship  is  expected  (but  not  the  king) 
this  day,  or  to-inorrow :  which  place,,  as  your 

•  Dr.  Willlmnf,  Bithnp  of  Lincoln. 

t  The  date  of  thhi  letter  may  be  prcUjr  Mnrlv  ietermined 
by  one  of  the  lord  keeper  to  the  Marquis  of  Buckinf  h  m, 
dated  Atiguit  23, 109S,  and  printed  in  the  Cetate.  The  pnat- 
■cript  to  that  letter  Is  as  follows :  **  The  Spanish  ambaesador 
took  the  alarm  very  speedily  of  the  titulary  Roman  bishop; 
and  before  my  departare  (W>m  hie  houne  at  Islington,  wliilker 
1  went  privately  to  blon,  did  wrlie  both  to  Rome  and  Spate  ta 
prevent  It.  But  I  am  afVaM  that  Tobie  wiU  prove  bat  ao 
apocryphal,  and  no  canonleal,  intelligencer,  acquainting  th« 
state  with  thia  projMt  for  tta«  JmuIu' ratber  than  fiu  J«tiis*s ' 
sake.** 
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lordship  adnseth,  may  not  be  ill  Ikosen  for  my 
business.  For,  if  his  lordlBhip  be  not  rcsj  thiok 
of  hearing,  sure  New-hall  will  be  heard  to  speak 
for  me. 

And  now,  my  good  lord,  if  any  thing  make  me 
diffident,  or  indeed  almost  indifferent  hoyr  it  suc- 
ceeds, it  is  this ;  that  my  sole  ambition  having 
•«Ter  been,  and  still  is,  to  grow  up  only  under 
your  lordship,  it  is  become  preposterous,  eyen  to 
my  nature  and  habit,  to  think  of  prospering,  or 
receiving  any  growth,  either  without  or  besides 
your  lordship.  And,  therefore,  let  me  claim  of 
your  lordship  to  do  me  this  right,  as  to  belieye 
that  which  my  heart  says,  or  rather  swears  to  me, 
namely,  that  what  addition  soever,  by  God's  good 
providence,  comes  at  any  time  to  my  Ufe  or  for- 
tune, it  is,  in  my  account^  but  to  enable  me  the 
more  to  serve  your  lordship  in  both ;  at  whose 
feet  I  shall  ever  humbly  lay  down  all  that  I  have, 
or  am,  never  to  rise  thence  other  than 
Your  lordship's  in  all  duty 

and  reverent  affections, 
T.  Meautys. 
September  11,  lOtt. 


TO  THE  COUNTESS  OF  BUCKINOHAM,*  MOTHER 
TO  THE  M ABQUIS  OF  BUCKINOHAM. 

Mt  vkrt  honourable  good  Ladt, 

Your  ladyship's  late  favour  and  fioble  usage 
towards  me  were  such,  as  I  think  your  absence  a 
great  part  of  my  misfortunes.  And  the  more  I 
find  my  most  noble  lord,  your  son,  to  increase  in 
favour  towards  me,  the  more  out  of  my  love  to 
him,  I  wish  he  had  often  by  him  so  loving  and 
wise  a  mother.  For  if  my  lord  were  never  so 
wise,  as  wise  as  Solomon ;  yet,  I  find,  that  Solo- 
mon  himself,  in  the  end  of  his  Proverbs,  sets 
down  a  whole  chapter  of  advices  that  his  mother 
taught  him. 

Madam,  I  can  but  receive  your  remembrance 
with  affection,  and  use  your  name  with  honour, 
and  intend  you  my  best  service,  if  I  be  able,  ever 
resting 

Your  ladyship's  humble 

and  affectionate  servant, 

Fr.  St.  Alban. 
Bedford  Hoase,  thif  Mth  of  October,  lOtt. 


TO  THE  MARQUIS  OF  BUCKINOHAM. 

Mt  vert  good  Lord, 

I  have  many  things  to  thank  your  lordship  for, 
since  I  had  the  happiness  to  see  yon ;  that  your 
lordship,  before  your  going  out  of  town,  sent  my 

*  Mary,  daughter  of  Anthony  Beaumont,  a  younger  eon  of 
William  Beaumont  of  Cole-Orton,  in  Leicestenhire.  She 
waa  thrice  married  :  1,  to  Sir  George  Vlllien,  father  of  the 
Duke  of  Buckingham ;  %  to  Sir  William  Rayner ;  and,  8,  to 
Sir  Thomas  Compton,  Knight  of  the  Batli,  a  younger  brother 
vt  Willtem,  Earl  of  Northampton.  She  was  created  Counteas 
of  Buckingham,  July  1, 1618;  and  died  AprU  19, 16SS. 


msmorial  to  my  lord  treasurer :  that  your  lordship 
offered,  and  received,  and  presented  my  petition 
to  the  king,  and  procured  me  a  reference :  that 
your  lordship  moved  his  majesty,  and  obtained 
for  me  access  to  him,  against  his  majesty  comes 
next,  which,  in  mine  own  opinion,  b  better  than 
if  it  had  been  now,  and  will  be  a  great  comfort  to 
me,  though  I  should  die  next  day  after :  that  your 
lordship  gave  me  so  good  English  for  my  Latin 
book.  My  humble  request  is,  at  this  time,  that 
because  my  lord  treasurer  keepeth  yet  his  answer 
in  suspense,  (though  by  one  he  useth  to  me,  he 
speaketh  me  fair,)  that  your  lordship  would  nick 
it  with  a  word  :  for  if  he  do  me  good,  I  doubt  it 
may  not  be  altogether  of  his  own.  God  ever 
prosper  you. 

Your  lordship's  most  bounden- 

and  faithful  servant, 

Fr.  St.  Albah. 
4th  of  Norember,  16S1 


TO  THE  LORD  VISCOUNT  ST.  ALBAN. 
Mt  MOST  HONOURXD  LoRO, 

Since  my  last  to  your  lordship,  I  find  by  Mr. 
Johnson,  that  my  lord  treasurer  is  not  twice  in 
one  mind,  or  Sir  Arthur  Ingram  not  twice  in  one 
tale.  For,  Sir  Arthur,  contrary  to  hb  speech  bat 
yesterday  with  me,  puts  himself  now,  as  it  seems, 
in  new  hopes  to  prevail  with  my  lord  treasurer  for 
your  lordship's  good  and  advantage,  by  a  proposi- 
tion sent  by  Mr.  Johnson,  for  the  altering  of  your 
patent  to  a  new  mould,  more  safe  than  the  other, 
which  he  seemed  to  dissuade,  as  I  wrote  to  your 
lordship.  I  like  my  lord  treasurer's  heart  to  yoor 
lordship,'  so  much  every  day  worse  than  other, 
especially  for  his  coarse  usage  of  your  lordship's 
name  in  his  last  speech,  as  that  I  cannot  imagine 
he  means  you  any  good.  And,  therefore,  good 
my  lord,  what  directions  you  shall  give  herein  to 
Sir  Arthur  Ingram,  let  them  be  as  safe  ones  as  you 
can  think  upon ;  and  that  your  lordship  surrender 
not  your  old  patent,  till  you  have  the  new  under 
seal,  lest  my  lord  keeper  should  take  toy,  and 
stop  it  there.  And  I  know  your  lordship  cannot 
forget  they  have  such  a  savage  word  among  them 
as  fleecing,  God  in  heaven  bless  your  lordship 
from  such  hands  and  tongues;  and  then  things 
will  mend  of  themselves. 

Your  lordship's,  in  all  humbleness, 

to  honour  and  serve  you, 
T.  Mbautys. 
This  Sunday  morning. 

Endoraed— 25th  of  November,  lOtt. 


TO  THE  MARQUIS  OF  BUCEINOHAK. 

My  vert  eooD  Lord, 

I  find  my  lord  treasurer,  aft»  so  many  days  and 
appointments,  and  such  certain  messages  and  pro- 
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niieg,  doth  bat  mean  to  coax  me,  (it  is  his  o^n 
word  of  old,)  and  to  saw  me  asunder,  and  to  do 
just  nothing^  upon  his  majesty^e  gracious  reference, 
noblj  procured  by  your  lordship  for  this  poor  rem- 
nant. My  lord,  let  it  be  your  own  deed;  and  to 
«ae  the  prayers  of  the  litany,  grood  Lord,  deliver 
me  from  this  serrile  dependence ;  for  I  had  rather 
beg  and  stanre,  than  be  fed  at  that  door.  God 
ever  prosper  your  lordship. 

Your  lordship's  most  bounden 

and  faithful  servant, 
Fr.  St.  Aleak. 
Btdibrd  HoMC,  this 

Endoned» 
2b  Buckingham^  about  Lord  Treaourtr  QranJUkTs 
utingafninu 


TO  THE  MABQUI8  OF  BUCKINGHAM. 

fizcELUiiT  Lord, 

I  perceive  this  day  by  BIr.  Comptroller,*  that 
I  live  continually  in  your  lordship's  remembrance 
and  noble  purposes  concerning  my  fortunes,  as 
well  for  the  comfort  of  my  estate,  as  for  counte- 
nancing me  otherwise  by  his  majesty's  employ- 
ments and  graces;  for  which  I  most  humbly  kiss 
your  hands,  leaving  the  times  to  your  good  lord- 
ship; which,  considering  my  age  and  wants,  I 
assure  myself  your  lordship  will  the  sooner  take 
into  your  care.  And  for  my  house  at  Gorhambury, 
I  do  infinitely  desire  your  lordship  should  have  it; 
and  howsoever  I  may  treat,  I  will  conclude  with 
none,  till  I  know  your  lordship's  farther  pleasure, 
•ever  resting 

Your  lordship's  obliged 

and  faithful  servant, 

Fb.  St.  Alban. 

'    B«dfordHoQW,Uiig5UkofFeb.l02S.t 


TO  THE  LORD  VISCOUNT  ST.  ALDAN. 

Mr  viRT  GOOD  Lord, 

I  have  received  by  this  bearer,  the  privy  seal 
for  the  survey  of  coals,  which  I  will  lay  aside, 
until  I  shall  hear  farther  from  my  Lord  Steward,^ 
and  the  rest  of  the  lords. 

I  am  ready  to  do  as  much  as  your  lordship 
desiieth,  in  keeping  Mr.  Cotton$  off  from  the 
violence  of  those  creditors:  only  himself  is,  as 
yet,  wanting  in  some  particular  directions. 

I  heartily  thank  your  lordship  for  your  book ; 
and  all  other  symbols  of  your  love  and  affection, 

*  Henry  Ouy,  Viscoant  Falkland. 

t  Two  days  before,  the  lUrqule  of  Backingbam  let  out 
yrhratetj  with  the  priiiee,  Ant  Speln. 

t  Dmkt  of  Lenox. 

i  ProhnMy  the  safety  of  Lord  Bacon  fbr  the  debt  to  Hairya 
ilio  goldiMlth,  Mentioned  tn  hie  lordship's  letter  of  May  K), 


which  I  will'endeavour,  upon  all  oppoTtunitiet» 
to  deserve :  and  in  thd  mean  time  do  rest 
Tour  lordship's  fissured  faithful 

poor  friend  and  servant, 

Jo.  LlNCOLlf,  C.  S. 
Westminster  College,  this  7th  of  Feb.,  Ittl 


TO  THE  MABQUIS  OF  BUCKINGHAM. 

Excellent  Lord, 

Though  your  lordship's  absence*  fall  out  in  an 
ill  time  for  myself;  yet,  because  I  hope  in  God 
this  noble  adventure  will  make  your  lordship  a 
rich  return  in  honour,  abroad  and  at  home,  ana 
chiefly  in  the  inestimable  treasure  of  the  love  and 
trust  of  that  thrice-excellent  prince ;  I  confess  I 
am  so  glad  of  it,  as  I  could  not  abstain  firom  your 
lordship's  trouble  in  seeing  it  expressed  by  these 
few  and  hasty  lines. 

I  beseech  your  lordship,  of  your  nobleness 
vouchsafe  to  present  my  most  humble  duty  to  his 
highness,  who,  I  hope,  ere  long  will  make  me 
leave  King  Henry  Uie  Eighth,  and  set  me  on 
work  in  relation  of  his  highness's  adventures. 

I  very  humbly  kiss  your  lordship's  hands, 
resting  ever 

Your  lordship's  most  obliged 

friend  and  servant. 
Febmary  U,  IttB. 


TO  THB  MABQUIS  OF  BUCKINGHAM. 
EXCBLLXNT  LOED, 

Upon  the  repair  of  my  Lord  of  Rochford  unto 
your  lordship,  whom  I  have  ever  known  so  fiut 
and  true  a  friend  and  servant  unto  you ;  and  who 
knows  likewise  so  much  of  my  mind  and  affection 
towards  your  lordship,  I  could  not  but  kiss  your 
lordship's  hands,  by  the  duty  of  these  few  lines. 

My  lord,  I  hope  in  God,  that  this  your  noble 
adventure  will  make  you  a  rich  return,  especially 
in  the  inestimable  treasure  of  the  love  and  trust  of 
that  twice-excellent  prince.  And  although,  to  a 
man  that  loves  your  lordship  so  dearly  as  I  do, 
and  knows  somewhat  of  the  world,  it  cannot  be, 
but  that  in  my  thoughts  there  should  arise  many 
fears,  or  shadows  of  fears,  concerning  so  rare  an 
accident;  yet,  nevertheless,  I  believe  well,  that 
this  your  lordship's  absence  will  rather  be  a  glass 
unto  you,  to  show  you  many  things,  whereof  you 
may  make  use  hereafter,  than  otherwise  any  hurt 
or  hazard  to  your  fortunes ;  which  God  grant.  For 
myself,  I  am  but  a  man  desolate  till  your  return, 
and  have  taken  a  course  accordingly.  Vouchsafe, 
of  your  nobleness,  to  remember  my  most  humble 
duty  to  his  highness.  And  so  God,  and  his  holy 
angels  guard  you,  both  going  and  coining. 
Bndorsed-March  10, 1099. 

*  In  Spain. 
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TO  Snt  FRANCIB  COTTINGTON,  BBORBTART  TO 
THE  PBINCB. 

Good  Mr.  Secretary, 

Though  I  wrote  so  lately  unto  yoa,  by  my  Lord 
Rochford ;  yet^  upon  the  going  of  my  Lord  Vaugh- 
an,*  the  princess  worthy  and  trusty  servant,  and 
my  approved  friend,  and  your  so  near  ally,  I 
could  not  but  put  this  letter  into  his  hand,  com- 
mending myself  and  my  fortunes  unto  you.  You 
know  the  difference  of  obliging  men  in  prosperity 
and  adversity,  as  much  as  the  sowing  upon  a 
pavement  and  upon  a  furrow  new  made.  Myself 
for  quiet,  and  the  better  to  hold  out,  am  retired  to 
Gray*8  Inn  :f  for  when  my  chief  friends  were 
gone  80  far  off,  it  was  time  for  me  to  go  to  a  cell. 
God  send  us  a  good  return  of  you  all. 
*       I  ever  rest,  &c. 

My  humble  service  to  ray  lord  marquis,  to 
whom  I  have  written  twice.  I  would  not  cloy 
bim.  My  service  also  to  the  Count  Gondomar, 
and  Lord  of  Bristol. 

Endorved, 
7b  Mr.  Secretary^  Sir  FrancU  CoUingtofif  March 
S2, 1622. 


to  the  kino. 
It  mat  please  tour  Majestt, 

Now  that  my  friend  is  absent,  (for  so  I  may  call 
him  still,  since  your  majesty,  when  I  waited  on 
you,  told  me,  that  fortune  made  no  difference,) 
your  majesty  remaioeth  to  me  king,  and  master, 
and  friend,  and  all.  Your  beadsman  therefore 
addresseth  himself  to  your  majesty  for  a  cell  to 
retire  into.  The  particular  I  have  expressed  to 
my  very  friend,  Mr.  Secretary  Conway.  This 
help,  which  costs  your  majesty  nothing,  may 
reserve  me  to  do  your  majesty  service,  without 
being  chargeable  unto  you ;  for  I  will  never  deny 
but  my  desire  to  serve  your  majesty  is  of  the 
nature  of  the  heart,  that  will  be  uUimuvt  moriena 
with  me. 

God  preserve  your  majesty,  and  send  you  a 
good  return  of  the  treasure  abroad,  which  passeth 
all  Indian  fleets. 

Your  majesty's  most  humble 
and  devoted  servant, 
liarcb35,1633.  Fr.  St.  Alban. 

Endorsed, 
To  the  king,  touching  the  Provostshtp  qfEton^ 

•  He  was  eon  and  heir  of  Walter  Vaughan,  of  Golden 
Grove,  in  Caermarthenshire,  E«q. ;  and  was  created  Lord 
Vaughan,  in  the  year  1690.  The  Lord  St.  Alban,  after  he 
was  delivered  from  his  conflnenient  in  the  Tower,  was  per- 
mitted to  stay  at  Sir  John  Vaugban's  house,  at  Parson's 
Green,  near  Fulham. 

f  In  a  M8.  letter  of  Mr.  ChamberlaiB  to  Sir  Dadley  Carie- 
lon,  dated  at  London,  March  8, 16S^  is  the  following  pas- 
■age:  "The  Lord  of  8t.  Alban  is  in  his  old  remitter,  and 
came  to  lie  in  his  old  lodgings  In  Gray's  Inn ;  which  is  the 
ful6lling  of  a  prophecy  of  one  Locke,  a  (kmiliar  of  his,  of  the 
same  house,  that  knew  him  iiUu*  tineuU:  who,  seeing  him 
go  thence  in  pomp,  with  the  great  seal  before  bim,  said  to 
dhrers  of  his  fHend*,  we  thaU  livt  to  haw  him  ken  agoinV 

X  Mr.  Thoonas  Murray,  the  provost  of  that  college,  havinf 
bten  cut  for  th«  stone,  died  AprU  1, 1033. 


TO  MR.  SBCRETAKT  CORWAT. 
Good  Mr.  Secretary, 

When  you  did  me  the  honour  and  favour  to 
visit  me,  you  did  not  only  in  general  terms  express* 
your  love  unto  me,  but,  as  a  real  friend,  asked 
roe  whether  I  had  any  particular  occasion,  where- 
in I  might  make  use  of  you  1  At  that  time  I  had 
none :  now  there  is  one  fallen.  It  is,  that  Mr.. 
Thomas  Murray,  Provost  of  Eton,  (whom  I  love 
very  well,)  is  like  to  die.  It  were  a  pretty  cell 
for  my  fortune.  The  college  and  school,  I  do  not 
doubt,  but  I  shall  make  to  flourish.  His  majesty, 
when  I  waited  on  him,  took  notice  of  my  wants, 
and  said  to  me,  that,  as  he  was  a  king,  he  would 
have  care  of  me :  this  is  a  thing  somebody  weukft 
have,  and  costs  his  majesty  nothing.  1  bav» 
written  two  or  three  words  to  his  majesty,  which 
I  would  pray  you  to  deliver.  I  have  not  expressed 
this  particular  to  his  majesty,  but  referred  it  to 
your  relation.  My  most  noble  friend,  the  mar- 
quis, is  now  absent.  Next  to  him  I  could  not 
think  of  a  better  address  than  to  yonrsdf,  as  ot» 
likest  to  put  on  his  affection.    I  rest 

Your  honour^s  very  affectionate  friend, 

Fr.  St.  Albaji,* 
Gray's  Ins,  the  S9th  of  March,  1«0. 


TO  THE  MARQUIS  OP  BUCKINGHAM,  IN  SPAUC. 
Excellent  Lord, 

Finding  so  trusty  a  messenger  as  Sir  John 
Epsley,  I  thought  it  my  duty  to  put  these  few 
lines  into  his  hands.  I  thank  God,  that  those 
shadows,  which  either  mine  own  melancholy,  or 
my  extreme  love  to  your  lordship,  did  put  into 
my  mind  concerning  this  voyage  of  the  prince  and 
your  lordship,  rather  vanish  and  diminish  than 
otherwise.  The  gross  fear  is  past  of  the  passage 
of  France.  I  think  you  had  the  ring  which  they 
write  of,  that,  when  the  seal  was  turned  to  the 
palm  of  the  hand,  made  men  go  invisible^ 
Neither  do  I  hear  of  any  novelty  here  worth  the- 
esteeming. 

There  is  a  general  opinion  here  that  your  lord«- 
ship  is  like  enough  to  return,  and  go  again,  befere 
the  prince  come:  which  opinion,  whether  the^ 
business  lead  you  to  do  so,  or  no,  doth  no  hurt ; 
for  it  keeps  men  in  awe. 

I  find,  I  thank  God,  some  glimmering  of  the 

*  To  thta  letter  Secretary  Conway  wrote  an  aaswer,  ac- 
quainting the  Lord  Viscount  Bt.  Alban,  that  the  king  eoaM 
not  value  his  lordfhip  fo  liiUe,  or  conceive  that  he  limited 
hia  desires  so  low ;  In  which,  however,  he  ihonld  have  been 
irratifled,  had  not  the  king  been  engaged,  by  the  Marqais  of 
Buckingham,  for  8ir  WUtiam  Becher,  his  agent  in  Fraace.— 
See  Recount  of  the  Ufe  of  Lord  Bacon^  p.  96,  prefixed  to  th*^ 
edition  of  his  LetUre,  Memoirt^  Itc.,  by  Robert  Stephens,  Bsq< 
The  Duke  of  Buckingham  himself,  likewise,  after  his  return 
from  Spain,  In  a  letter  to  the  Lord  Viecmint  St.  Alban,  dated 
at  Hlnchinbrook,  October  tr,  1091,  expiessea  his  eoaecra  tint 
he  could  do  his  lordship  no  service  In  that  affair,  **  havlnc 
engaged  myself,*'  says  he,  '*to  Sir  WiHiam  Becker,  Mbr* 
my  gohig  into  Spain;  so  that  I  canwA  ftee  tayaeli;  iisIim 
there  were  meant  to  give  him  aatlaftiction." 
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king's  faTonr,  whieh  yoor  lordship's  noble  work 
of  my  access,  no  doubt,  did  chiefly  cherish.  I  am 
mnek  bound  to  Mr.  Secretary  Conway.  It  is 
vbolly  for  yonr  lordship's  sake,  for  I  had  no 
acqaaintanoe  with  him  in  the  world.  By  that  I 
see  of  bim,  he  is  a  man  fit  to  serve  a  great  king, 
and  fit  to  be  a  friend  and  servant  to  your  lordship. 
Good  ray  lord,  write  two  or  three  words  to  him, 
both  of  thanks,  and  a  general  recommendation  of 
me  nnto  him. 

Voocbsafe,  of  your  nobleness,  to  present  my 
most  humble  duty  to  his  highness.  We  hear  he 
is  fresh  in  his  person,  and  becomes  this  brave 
journey  in  all  things.  God  provide  all  things  for 
the  beat. 

1  aver  laat,  ^. 

■adonwi— Itereh  ao,  1«B. 


TO  n.  SECRETARY  CONWAT. 

Good  Mr.  Skcrbtart, 

I  am  much  comforted  by  your  last  letter, 
wherein  I  find  that  his  majesty,  of  his  mere  grace 
and  goodness,  voochsafeth  to  have  a  care  of  me, 
a  roan  ont  of  sight,  out  of  use;  but  yet  his,  as  the 
Scripture  saith,  God  knows  those  that  are  his. 
In  particular,  I  am  very  much  bound  to  his  ma- 
jesty (and  I  pray  you,  sir,  thank  his  majesty  most 
humbly  for  it)  that,  notwithstanding  the  former 
designment  of  Sir  William  Becher,*  his  majesty 
(as  yon  write)  is  not  out  of  hope,  in  due  time,  to 
accommodate  me  of  this  cell,  and  to  satisfy  him 
otherwise.  Many  conditions,  no  doubt,  may  be 
as  contenting  to  that  gentleman,  and  his  years 
may  expect  them.  But  there  will  hardly  fall, 
aspecially  in  the  spent  hourglass  of  my  life,  any 
ihing  so  (it  for  me,  being  a  retreat  to  a  place  of 
atndy  so  near  London,  and  where  (if  I  sell  my 
lionse  at  Gorhambury,  as  I  purpose  to  do,  to  put 
mjself  in  some  convenient  plenty)  I  may  be 
-aocommodated  of  a  dwelling  for  summer  time. 
And,  therefore,  good  Mr.  Secretary,  further  this 
bis  raajeety's  good  intention,  by  all  means,  if  the 
place  fall. 

For  yonrself,  you  have  obliged  me  much.  I 
will  endeavour  to  deserve  it:  at  least  yonr  noble- 
ness is  never  lost ;  and  my  noble  friend,  the  mar- 
quis, I  know,  will  thank  you  for  it. 

*  Sir  wniUm  had  not,  however,  that  poat,  but,  tn  lieu  of 
It,  the  promiae  of  two  thonaand  fire  hundred  poanda, 
apon  the  foil  of  the  firat  of  the  alz  clerka*  plaeea,  and  waa 
-perrattled  to  keep  hia  elerkahip  of  the  eonmtH.^MS.  Lett$r  of 
Mr.  Chamberlain  U  Sir  Dudley  Carleton^  daUd  at  London^ 
Jmly  tl,  lOtl.  The  proToatahlp  waa  given  to  Sir  Henry 
Woiton,  who  waa  InatHuted  Into  k  the  SOih  of  that  month, 
Invlfif  pttrchaaed  H  byaaurreaderof  agrmntof  the  reveraion 
•of  the  roaaterahip  of  the  rolls,  and  of  another  office,  which 
waa  fit  to  be  turned  into  present  money,  which  he  then,  and 
ftfterwarda,  mecb  wanted  t  [lAft  ofkim  kp  Mr.  Imac  WmUan :] 
fir,  when  he  went  to  the  election  at  Eton,  aoon  after  hia 
boinr  made  prnvoat,  he  waa  so  ill  provided,  that  the  fellowa 
4if  iH  >  collere  were  obliged  to  fumiah  hia  bare  walla,  and 
wh  ttf^Pr  H|«e  waa  wMitiiic.-^jr&  UlUrtf  Mr.  CkmAwlain, 
^«/.7.  ICSL 


I  was  looking  of  some  short  papers  of  mine 
touching  usury ,'1^  to  grind  the  teeth  of  it,  and  yet 
make  it  grind  to  his  majesty's  mill  in  good  sort, 
without  discontentment  or  perturbation.  If  yoiv 
think  good,  I  will  send  it  to  his  majesty,  as  the 
fruit  of  my  leisure.  But  yet,  I  would  not  have 
it  come  from  me,  not  for  any  tenderness  in  the 
thing,  but  because  I  know,  in  courts  of  princes, 
it  is  usual,  non  res,  $ed  displieet  auctor*  God  keep 
your  honour,  &c. 

Endoraed, 
7b  Mr,  Secretary  Conway^  touching  theprovoiUlhw 

of  Eton,  March  31,  1G23. 


TO  THE  EARL  OP  BRISTOL,  AMBASSADOR  Uf 
SPAIN. 

Mr  VERT  GOOD  Lord, 

Though  I  have  written  to  your  lordship  latelyi 
yet  I  could  not  omit  to  put  a  letter  into  so  good  a 
hand  as  Mr.  Matthew's,  being  one  that  hath  often 
made  known  unto  me  how  much  I  am  beholdeii 
tqiirour  lordship ;  and  knoweft,  likewise,  in  what 
estimation  I  have  ever  had  your  lordship,  not  ac- 
cording to  your  fortunes,  but  according  to  your 
inward  value.  Therefore,  not  to  hold  your  lord- 
ship in  this  time  of  so  great  business,  and  where 
I  have  so  good  a  mean  as  Mr.  Matthew,  who,  if 
there  be  any  thing  that  concerns  my  fortune, 
can  better  express  it  than  myself,  I  humbly  com- 
mend myself,  and  my  service  to  your  lordship, 
resting,  &c. 


TO   SIR   PRANCIS  COTTINGTON,  SECRETARY  TO 
THE  PRINCE. 

Good  Mr.  Sbcrbtary, 

Though  I  think  I  have  cloyed  you  with  letterst 
yet,  had  I  written  a  thousand  before,  I  must  add 
one  more  by  the  hands  of  Mr.  Matthew,  being  as 
true  a  fViend  as  any  you  or  I  have ;  and  one  that 
made  me  so  happy,  as  to  have  the  assurance  of 
our  friendship ;  which,  if  there  be  any  stirring  for 
my  good,  I  pray  practise  in  so  good  a  oonjunotioa 
as  his.    I  ever  rest,  &c. 


TO  MR.  TOBIB  MATTHEW., 

Good  Mr.  Matthew, 

Because  Mr.  Clarke  is  the  first  that  hath  been 
sent  since  your  departure,  who  gave  me  also  the 
comfortable  news,  that  he  met  you  well,  I  could 
not  but  visit  you  with  my  letters,  who  have  so 
often  visited  me  with  your  kind  conferences. 

My  health,  I  thank  God,  is  better  than  when 
you  left  me;  and,  to  my  thinking,  better  than  be- 

♦  In  hia  worka  ia  puMiahed,  Jl  Draught  of  an  .Oct  agabut 
auuourioutSkiftof  Oafa  fa  dtUofing  ^  Ccmmtditin  imttmd 
t^Manof. 
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foie  my  last  sickness.    This  is  all  I  need  to  write 
of  myself  to  such  a  friend. 

"We  hope  well,  and  it  is  generally  ra^er  spoken 
ttian  belieyed,  that  his  highness  will  return  very 
speedily.  Bat  they  be  not  the  best  pieces  in 
painting  that  are  dashed  oat  in  haste.  I  hope,  if 
any  ^ing  want  in  the  speed  of  time,  it  will  be 
oompensed  in  the  firoit  of  time,  that  all  may  sort 
to  the  best. 

I  hare  written  a  few  words,  of  doty  and  respect 
only,  to  my  lord  marqais,  and  Mr.  Secretary.  I 
pray  you  kiss*  the  Count  of  Gondomar's  hand, 
God  keepyoa. 

*  Yoar  mofi  affectionate  and 

assured  friend, 
Fr.  St.  Albak. 


TQ  THE  DUKB  OF  BUCKINGHAM. 
EzdLLBRT  LOBO, 

I  write  DOW  only  to  congratulate  with  yqnr 
grace  your  new  honour  ;*  which,  because  I  reckon 
to  be  no  great  matter  to  your  fortune,  (though  you 
are  the  first  English  duke  that  hath  been  created 
since  I  was  bom,)  my  compliment  shall  be  the 
•horter.  So,  haying  turned  almost  my  hopes  of 
your  grace's  return  by  July,  into  wishes,  and  not 
to  them  neither,  if  it  should  be  any  hasard  to 
your  health,  I  rest,  &c. 

Vouchsafe,  of  your  nobleness,  to  present  my 
most  humble  duty  to  his  highness.  Summer  is 
a  thirsty  time ;  and  sure  I  am,  I  shall  infinitely 
thirst  to  see  his  higfaness's  and  your  grace's 
leturn* 


DUKB  OP  BUCKINGHAM  TO  THB  LORD  VI800UNT 
8T.  ALBAN. 

Mr  eooD  Lord, 

I  have  receiTed  your  hearty  congratulation  for 
the  great  honour,  and  gracious  favour  which  his 
majesty  hath  done  me :  and  I  do  well  believe,  that 
no  man  is  more  glad  of  it  than  yourself. 

Tobie  Matthew  is  here;  but  what  with  the 
Journey,  and  what  with  the  affliction  he  endures, 
to  find,  as  he  says,  that  reason  prevails  nothing 
with  these  people,  he  is  grown  extreme  lean,  and 
looks  as  sharp  as  an  eya8.f  Only,  he  comforts 
himself  with  a  conceit,  that  he  is  now  gotten  on 
the  other  side  of  the  water,  where  the  same  reason 
that  is  valuable  in  other  parts  of  the  world,  is  of 
no  validity  here ;  but  rather  something  else,  which 
yet  he  hath  not  found  out. 

I  have  let  his  highness  see  the  good  expressions 
of  your  lordship's  care,  and  faithful  affection  to 


•  The  title  of  duke,  conferred  on  him  May,  1023. 
t  A  yooDg  hiwlc,  Juit  taken  out  of  the  neat. 


his  person ;  and  shall  ever  be  ready  to  do  yoo,  iir 
all  things,  the  best  service  that  I  can. 

So,  wishing  your  lordship  much  happiness,  I 
rest  Your  lordship's  faitiifal  firiend, 

and  humble  semnt, 
G.  BrcKureBiH. 
Madrid,  thtettthef 
May,  IttS,  §L  P9L     > 


TO  THE  DUKE  OP  BUCKINGHAM,  IN  SPAIN.* 
EXOBLLSHT  LOBD, 

I  humbly  thank  your  grace  for  your  letter  of 
the  39th  of  May;  and  that  your  grace  dotiibeliefe 
that  no  man  is  gladder  of  the  incroaoo  of  yosr 
honour  and  fortune  than  I  am ;  as,  on  the  other 
part,  no  man  should  be  more  sony,  if  it  should 
in  the  least  degree  decline,  nor  more  careful,  if  it 
should  so  much  as  labour.  But,  of  the  fiist,  I 
speak  as  of  a  thing  that  is:  but,  fw  tiie  two  latter, 
it  is  but  a  case  put,  which  I  hope  I  shall  never 
see.  And,  to  be  plain  with  your  grace,  I  am  not 
a  little  comforted  to  observe,  that,  although  in 
common  sense  and  experience  a  man  would  have 
doubted  that  some  things  might  have  sorted  to 
your  prejudice ;  yet,  in  particulars  we  find  noddng 
of  it.  For,  a  man  might  reasonably  have  fened 
that  absence  and  discontinuance  mi^t  have  les- 
sened his  majesty's  favour ;  no  such  thing  has 
followed.  So,  likewise,  that  any  that  might  not 
wish  you  well,  should  have  been  bolder  with  you. 
But  idl  is  continued  in  good  compass.  Again, 
who  might  not  have  feared,  that  your  grace  being 
there  to  manage,  in  great  part,  the  most  important 
business  of  Europe,  so  far  from  the  king,  and  not 
strengthened  with  advice  there,  except  that  of  the 
prince  himself,  and  thus  to  deal  with  so  politic  a 
state  as  Spain,  you  should  be  able  to  go  through 
as  you  do  !  and  yet  nothing,  as  we  hear,  but  for 
your  honour,  and  that  you  do  your  part.  Surely, 
my  lord,  though  your  virtues  be  great,  yet  these 
things  could  not  be,  but  that  the  blessing  of  God, 
which  is  over  the  king  and  the  prince,  doUi  like- 
wise descend  upon  you  as  a  faitiiful  servant;  and 
you  are  the  more  to  be  thankful  to  God  for  it. 

I  humbly  thank  your  grace,  that  you  make  me 
live  in  his  highness's  remembrance,  whom  I  shall 
ever  bear  a  heart  to  honour  and  serve.  And  I 
much  joy  to  hear  of  the  great  and  fair  reputation 
which  at  all  hands  are  given  him. 

For  Mr.  Matthew,  I  hope  by  this  time  he  hath 
gathered  up  his  crumbs;  which  importeth  much, 
I  assure  your  grace,  if  his  cure  must  be,  either  by 
finding  better  reason  on  that  side  the  line,  or  by 
discovering  what  is  the  motion,  that  moveth  the 
wheels,  that,  if  reason  do  not,  we  must  all  pray 
for  his  being  in  good  point.    But,  in  truth,  my 


*  Tlie  Dnke  of  Boeldngham  went  to 
IftO,  and  returned  in  September. 


Spain,  Febmary* 
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lord,  I  am  glad  he  is  Aere;  fi>r  I  know  his  yirtues, 
and  poitieiilaTly  his  devotioii  to  your  lordship. 

God  return  his  highness,  and  jour  grace,  onto 
OS  safe  and  sound,  and  according  to  your  heart's 
deores. 


TO  MR.  TOBIE  MATTHEW. 

Good  Mr.  Matthew, 

I  hare  received  your  letter  of  ^e  10th  of  June,* 
and  am  exceeding  glad  to  hear  you  are  in  so  good 
health.  For  that  which  may  concern  myself,  I 
neither  doubt  of  your  judgment  in  choosing  the 
ittest  time,  nor  of  your  i^ection  in  taking  the 
first  time  you  shall  find  fit.  For  the  public  busi- 
ness, I  will  not  turn  my  hopes  into  wishes  yet, 
sinoe  yon  write  as  you  do ;  and  I  am  very  glad 
you  are  theie,  and,  as  I  guess,  you  went  in  good 
time  to  hn  lordship. 

For  your  action  of  the  case,  it  will  fall  to  ^e 
ground ;  for  I  have  not  heard  from  the  duke,  nei- 
ther by  letter,  nor  message,  at  this  time. 

God  keep  you.    I  rest  always 

Toor  most  afifectionate  and  fiedthful  servant, 
Fr.  St.  Alsak. 
Qtmfu  IBS,  ITUi  of  JvM,  10S3. 

I  do  bear,  from  Sir  Robert  Ker  and  odiors,  how 
mueh  beholden  I  am  to  you. 


TO  MR.  TOBIE  MATTHEW. 

Goon  Ma.  Matthew, 

I  thank  you  for  your  letter  of  the  36th  of  June, 
and  commend  myself  unto  your  friendship,  know- 
ing your  word  is  good  assurance,  and  thinking  1 
cannot  wish  myself  a  better  wish,  than  that  your 
power  may  grow  to  your  will. 

Since  you  say  the  prince  hath  not  forgot  his 
commandment,  touching  my  history  of  Henry 
VllL,  I  may  not  forget  my  duty.  But  I  find  Sir 
Robert  Cotton,  who  poured  forUi  what  he  had,  in 
my  other  work,  somewhat  dainty  of  his  materials 
in  this. 

It  is  true,  my  labours  are  now  most  set  to  have 
those  works,  which  I  had  formerly  published,  as 
that  of  Adnancemtnt  of  Learnings  diat  of  fiimry 
VU^  that  of  the  Essays^  being  retractato,  and  made 
more  perfect,  well  translated  into  Latin  by  the 
help  of  some  good  pens,  which  forsake  me  not. 
For  these  modem  languages  will,  at  one  time  or 
other,  play  the  bankrupts  with  books ;  and  since 
I  have  lost  much  time  with  this  age,  I  would  be 
glad,  as  God  shall  give  me  leave,  to  recover  it 
with  posterity. 

For  the  essay  of  friendship,  while  I  took  your 
speech  of  it  for  a  cursory  request,  I  took  my  pro- 

•N.  8. 


mise  for  a  compliment.    But  since  you  call  for  it^ 
I  shall  perform  it.* 

I  am  much  beholden  to  Mr.  Gage  for  many 
expressions  of  his  love  to  me ;  and  his  company,  > 
in  itself  very  acceptable,  is  the  more  pleasing  to 
me,  because  it  retuneth  the  memory  of  yourself. 

This  letter  of  yours,  of  the  26th,  lay  not  so 
long  by  you,  but  it  hath  been  as  speedily  answered 
by  me,  so  as  with  Sir  Francis  Gottington  I  have 
had  no  speech  since  the  receipt  of  it.  Your  for-- 
mer  letters,  which  I  received  from  Mr.  Griesley, 
I  had  answered  before,  and  put  my  letter  into  a 
good  hand.  .        ' 

For  the  great  business,  Go4  conduct  it  well. 
Mine  own  fortune  hath  taught  me  expectation. 

God  keep  you. 

Bndoned, 
Tbifi*.  MattheWf  into  Spain. 


TO  MR.  TOBIE  MATTHEW.    * 

Good  Mr.  Matthew, 

I  have  received  your  letter,  sent  by  my  Lord  of 
And  over;  and,  as  I  acknowledged  your  care,  so  I 
cannot  fit  it  with  any  thing,  that  I  can  think  on 
for  myself;  for,  since  Gondomar,  who  was  my 
voluntary  fHend,  is  in  no  credit,  neither  with  the 
prince,  nor  with  the  duke,  I  do  not  see  what  may 
be  done  for  me  there ;  except  that  which  Gon- 
domar hath  lost  you  have  found ;  and  then  I  am 
sure  my  case  is  amended:  so  as,  with  a  great 
deal  of  confidence,  I  commend  myself  to  you, 
hoping,  that  yon  will  do  what  in  you  lieth,  to 
prepare  the  prince  and  duke  to  think  of  me,  upon 
their  return.  And  if  you  have  any  relation  to  the- 
infanta,  I  doubt  not  but  it  shall  be  also  to  my 
use.    God  keep  you. 

Your  most  affectionate  and  assured  friend,  ete. 


TO  THE  DUKE  OF  BUCKINGHAM. 

Excellent  Lord, 

Though  I  have  formerly  given  your  grace  thanks 
for  your  last  letter,  yet  being  much  refreshed  to 
hear  things  go  so  well,  whereby  we  hope  to  see 
you  here  shortly,  your  errand  done,  and  the  prince 
within  the  vail,  I  could  not  contain,  but  congratu- 
late wi^  your  lordship,  seeing  good  fortune,  that 
is  God^s  blessing,  still  follow  you.  I  hope  I  have 
still  place  in  your  love  and  favour ;  which  if  I  have, 
for  other  place,  it  shall  not  trouble  me.  I  ever  rest 

Your  grace's  most  obliged  and  fiedthful  servant 

July  9S,  loss. 


TO  THE  DUKE  OF  BUCKINGHAM. 

Excellent  Lord, 

Upon  Mr.  Clarke's  despatoh,  in  troth  I  was  ill 
in  health,  as  he  might  partly  perceive.    There- 

•  Among  bit  £«My«,  puMiilMd  in  4to,  «nd  dedicated  to  Ibo 
Duke  of  Baekingliam,  !■  one  upon  FrimuUMif. 
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fcftef  I  wrote  to  my  true  friend,  and  your  grrace^s 
devoted  ser? ant,  Mr.  Matthew,  to  excuse  me  to 
your  grace  for  not  writing.  Since,  I  thank  God, 
1  am  pretty  well  recoTered ;  for  I  have  lain  at  two 
wards,  one  against  my  disease,  the  other  against 
my  physicians,  who  are  strange  creatures. 

My  lord,  it  rejoiceth  me  much,  that  I  under- 
frtand  from  Mr.  Matthew,  that  I  live  in  your 
grace's  remembrance;  and  that  I  shall  be  the 
first  man  that  you  will  think  on  upon  your  return : 
which,  if  your  grace  perform,  I  hope  God  Al- 
mighty, who  hath  hitherto  extraordinarily  blessed 
yott  in  this  rocky  business,  will  bless  yon  the 
more  for  my  sake.  For  I  have  had  extraordinary 
tokens  of  his  divine  favour  towarde  me,  both  in 
sickness  and  in  health,  prosperity  and  adversity. 

Vouchsafe  to  present  my  most  humble  duty  to 
his  highness,  whose  happy  arrival  will  be  a 
bright  morning  to  all. 

I  ever  rest 

Tour  grace's  most  obliged 

and  faithful  servant, 

Fb.  St.  Albah. 
Ony's  tea,  Aufut  99^  lOSt. 


TO  MR  TOBJB  MilTTHEW. 
Good  Mr.  Matthew, 

I  have  gotten  a  little  health ;  I  praise  God  for 
it.  I  have  therefore  now  written  to  his  grace, 
that  I  formerly,  upon  Mr.  Clarke's  despatch, 
desired  you  to  exoose  me  for  not  writing,  and 
taken  knowledge,  that  I  have  understood  from 
you,  that  I  live  in  his  grace's  remembrance ;  and 
that  I  shall  be  his  first  man  that  be  will  have  care 
of  upon  his  return.  And  although  your  absence 
be  to  me  as  uncomfortable  to  my  mind,  as  God 
may  make  it  helpful  to  my  fortunes ;  yet,  it  is 
somewhat  supplied  by  the  love,  freedom,  and 
often  visitations  of  Mr.  Gage ;  so  as,  when  I  have 
him,  I  think  I  want  you  not  altogether.  God 
keep  yon. 

Your  most  affectionate 

and  much  obliged  friendy  &o. 


MINUTB8  OF  A  LETTER  TO  THE  DUKE  OP  BUCK- 
INGUAH. 

That  I  am  exceeding  glad  his  grace  is  come 
home  with  so  fair  a  reputation  of  a  sound  Pro- 
testant, and  so  constant  for  the  king's  honour  a 
errand. 

His  grace  is  now  to  consider,  that  his  reputa- 
tion will  vanish  like  a  dream,  except  now,  upon 
his  return,  he  do  some  remarkable  act  to  fix  it, 
and  bind  it  in. 

They  have  a  good  wise  proverb  in  the  country 
whence  he  cometh,  taken,  I  think  from  a  gentle- 
woman's sampler,  Qui  en  no  da  nudo^  pierdo 


punfo^  <«he  that  tieth  not  a  knot  upon  his  thread, 
loseth  his  stitch." 

Any  particular,  I  that  live  in  darkness,  cannot 
propound.  Let  his  grace,  who  seeth  clear,  make 
his  choice :  but  let  some  such  thing  be  done,  and 
then  this  reputation  will  stick  by  him ;  and  his 
grace  may  afterwards  be  at  the  better  liberty  to 
take  and  leave  off  the  future  occasions  that  shall 
present. 


TO  THE  KING. 

It  mat  pleasc  your  most  bxcellbnt  Majbstt, 
I  send,  in  all  humbleness,  to  your  majesty,  the 
poor  fruita  of  my  leisure.  This  book*  was  the 
first  thing  that  ever  I  presented  to  your  majesty  ;| 
and  it  may  be  will  be  last.  For  I  had  thought  it 
should  have  potthuma  proles.  But  God  hath 
otherwise  disposed  for  a  while.  It  is  a  transla- 
tion, but  almost  enlarged  to  a  new  work.  I  had 
good  helps  for  the  language.  I  have  been  also 
mine  own  index  expurgaioriue^  that  it  may  be 
read  in  all  places.  For  since  my  end  of  putting 
it  into  Latin  was  to  have  it  read  everywhere,  it 
had  been  an  absurd  contradiction  to  free  it  in  the 
language,  and  to  pen  it  op  in  the  matter.  Yoar 
majesty  will  vouchsafe  graciously  to  receive  these 
poor  sacrifices  of  him  that  shall  ever  desire  to  do 
you  honour  while  he  breathes,  and  folfilleth  the 
rest  in  prayers. 

Your  majesty's  true  beadsman 

and  most  humble  servant,  &c. 

Todoe  dueloi  eon  pan  son  hucnos:  itaque  del  vedra 
MuesUu  obolum  Bellieario, 


TO  THE  PRINCfe. 

It  mat  plxase  tour  exccllent  Hioritess, 

I  send  your  highness,  in  all  humbleness,  my 
book  of  Advancement  of  Learnings  translated  into 
Latin,  but  so  enlarged,  as  it  may  go  for  a  new 
work.  It  is  a  book,  I  think,  will  live,  and  be  a 
citizen  of  the  world,  as  English  books  are  not 
For  Henry  the  Eighth,  to  deal  truly  with  yoor 
highness,  I  did  so  despair  of  my  health  this  sum- 
mer, as  I  was  glad  to  choose  some  such  work,  as 
I  might  compass  within  days ;  so  far  was  I  from 
entering  into  a  work  of  length.  Your  highnesses 
return  hath  been  my  restorative.  When  I  shall 
wait  upon  your  highness,  I  shall  give  yoa  a 
farther  account.  So,  I  most  humbly  kiss  your 
highness's  hands,  resting 

Your  highness's  most  devoted  servant. 

•  Df  JfrnfrmntU  Sdtntuimmt  printed  at  Londun,  lOSS*  hi 
fol  The  prenHnt  to  King  James  I.  ia  in  the  royal  libmy  la 
Ihe  RriiMh  Miioenm. 

f  77e  (-^0  buoks  if  Sir  Frands  B*een  of  tkt  Priffieiemtf  mmi 
Mvanrement  //  Learnings  Diwmnmd  Hwmmn :  printed  at  Lon- 
don, 1C05.  ill  41o. 
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I  would  (as  I  wrote  to  the  duke  in  Spain)  I 

•  eoold  do  yom  highneas'a  journey  any  honoor 

witfcniypen.    It  began  like  a  &ble  of  the  poets; 

bmt  it  deeerreth  all  in  a  piece  a  worthy  narration. 


TO  THB  DUKE  OF  BUCKINGHAM. 
ExcxLLnr  Lonn, 

I  desire  in  this,  which  I  now  preeume  to  write 
to  yonr  grace,  to  be  nndeiatood,  that  my  bow  ear- 
lieth  not  ao  high,  as  to  aim  to  advise  tondiing 
any  of  the  great  affiurs  now  on  foot,  and  so  to  pass 
it  to  his  majesty  throagh  yonr  hands ;  though  it 
be  true,  that  my  good  affection  towards  his  ma- 
jesty and  the  prince  and  the  public  is  that  whi<^ 
will  last  die  in  me;  and  thoogh  I  think  also  his 
majesty  would  take  it  but  well,  if,  haying  been 
that  man  I  have  been,  my  honest  and  loyal  mind 
should  aomedmes  feed  upon  those  thoughts.  But 
my  level  is  no  farther,  but  to  do  the  part  of  a  true 
friend  in  advising  yourself  for  your  own  greatness 
and  safety;  althoogh,  even  in  this  also,  I  assure 
myself  I  perfoon  a  good  duty  to  the  public  ser- 
vice, unto  which  I  leokeii  your  standing  and  power 
to  be  a  inn  and  sound  pillar  of  support. 

First,  therefore,  my  lord,  call  to  mind  eft,  and 
consider  duly,  how  infinitely  your  grace  is  bound 
to  God  in  this  one  point,  which  I  find  to  be  a 
most  rare  piece,  and  wherein,  either  of  ancient  or 
late  times,  there  are  few  examples ;  that  is,  that 
you  are  beloved  so  dearly,  both  by  the  king  and 
the  prince.  You  are  not  as  a  Lerma,  or  an 
OMvares,  aad  many  others  the  like,  who  have 
insmuated  themselves  into  the  favours  of  young 
princes,  during  ttie  kings*,  their  fathera,  time, 
against  the  bent  and  inclination  of  the  kings :  but, 
-contraifwise,  the  king  himself  hath  knit  the  knot 
<]f  trust  and  favour  between  the  prince  and  your 
grace,  whernn  you  are  not  so  much  to  take  com- 
fort in  tirat  you  may  seem  to  have  two  lives  in 
yonr  own  greatness,  as  in  this,  that  hereby  you 
ure  enabled  to  be  a  noble  instrument  for  the  ser- 
vice, contentment,  and  heart*s  ease,  both  of  father 
and  son.  For  where  there  is  so  loving  and  indul- 
•gent  a  lather,  and  so  respective  and  obedient  a 
«on,  and  a  fidthfhl  and  wonrthy  servant,  interested 
in  both  their  favours  upon  all  occasions,  it  cannot 
he  but  a  comfortable  house.  This  point  your 
grace  is  principally  to  acknowledge  and  cherish. 

Next,  that,  which  I  should  have  placed  first, 
save  that  i&ae  laying  open  of  6od*s  benefits  is  a 
good  preparation  to  religion  and  godliness,  your 
grace  is  to  maintain  yourself  firm  and  ciHistant 
in  the  way  you  have  begun;  which  is,  in  being 
and  showing  yourself  to  be  a  true  and  sound  Pro- 
testanu  This  is  your  soul's  health.  This  is 
that  you  owe  to  Qod  above,  for  his  singular 
favours:  and  this  is  that  which  hath  brought 
you  into  the  good  opinion  and  good  will  of  the 
realm  in  general.    So  that,  as  your  case  difiereth 

Vol.  m.-.dO 


(as  I  said)  f!N>m  the  case  of  other  fiBVourites,  in 
that  you  have  both  king  and  prince;  so  in  this, 
that  you  have  also  now  the  hearts  of  the  best 
subjects,  (for  I  do  not  love  the  word  people,) 
your  case  differeth  from  your  own,  as  it  stood 
before.  And  because  I  would  have  your  reputa- 
tion in  this  point  complete,  let  me  advise  you, 
^at  ibe  name  of  Puritans  in  a  Papist's  mouth,  do 
not  make  you  to  withdraw  your  favour  from  such 
as  are  honest  and  religious  men ;  so  that  they  be 
not  so  turbulent  and  factious  spirits,  or  adverse 
to  the  government  of  the  church,  though  they  be 
traduced  by  that  name.  For  of  this  Idnd  is  the 
greatest  part  of  the  body  of  the  subjects;  and, 
besides,  (which  is  not  to  be  forgotten,)  it  is 
safbst  for  the  king  and  his  service,  that  such  men 
have  their  dependence  upon  jrour  grace,  who  aie 
entirely  the  king's,  rather  than  upon  any  o^er 
subject. 

For  tfie  Papists,  it  is  not  unknown  to  yonr 
grace,  that  yon  are  not,  M.  dus  time,  much  in 
their  books.  But  be  you  like  yourself;  and  ht 
be  it  from  you,  under  a  king  and  prince  of  that 
olemoMy,  to  be  inclined  to' rigour  or  perseontion. 

But  three  things  must  be  looked  unto :  the  first, 
that  they  be  suppressed  in  any  insolency,  which 
may  tend  either  to  disquiet  the  civil  estate,  or 
scandalise  our  church  in  fact,  for,  otherwise,  all 
their  doctrine  doth  it  in  opinion.  The  second,  that 
there  be  an  sod,  or  limit,  of  those  graces  which 
shall  be  thought  fit  for  them,  and  that  there  be 
not  eveiy  day  new  demands^  hearkened  to.  The 
third,  that  for  those  cases  and  graces,  which  they 
have  rsoeived,  or  ahall  receive  ci  the  state,  the 
thanks  go  the  right  way;  that  is,  to  Uie  king  and 
prince,  and  not  to  any  foreigner.  For  this  is 
certain,  that  if  tiiey  acknowledge  tiiem  from  the 
state,  they  may  perhaps  sit  down  when  they  are 
well.  But  if  they  have  a  dependence  upon 
a  foreigner,  there  will  be  no  end  of  their  growing 
desires  and  hopes.  And  in  this  point  also,  your 
lordship's  wisdom  and  moderatimi  may  do  muoh 
good. 

For  tiie  match  with  Spain,  it  is  too  great  and 
daric  a  business  for^me  to  judge  of.  But  as  it  hath 
relation  to  concern  yoursdf,  I  will,  as  in  the  rest, 
deal  freely  with  your  grace. 

My  lord,  you  owe,  in  this  matter,  two  debts  to 
the  king;  the  one,  that,  if  in  your  conscience  and 
judgment  you  be  persuaded  it  be  dangerous  and 
prejudicial  to  him  and  his  kingdoms,  you  deliver 
your  soul,  and  in  tiie  freedom  of  a  faithful  coun- 
sellor, joined  with  die  humbleness  of  a  dutiful 
servant,  you  declare  yourself  accordingly,  and 
show  your  reasons.    The  other,  that  if  the  king 
in  his  high  judgment,  or  the  prince  in  hisi.  settled 
afiectioti,  be  resolved  to  have  it  go  on ;  that  th^ 
you  move  in  their  orb,  as  far  as  they  shall  lay  it 
'  upon  you.     But,  meanwhile,  let  me  tell  your 
I  grace,  that  I  am  not  of  the  general  opinion 
1  abroad,  that  the  match  must  break,  or  else  my 
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Lord  of  Buckingham's  fortime  must  break.  I 
am  of  another  opinion;  and  yet  perhaps  it  will 
be  hard  to  make  you  believe  it,  because  both 
sides  will  persuade  you  to  the  contrary.  For 
they»  that  would  not  have  it  go  on,  will  work 
upon  that  conceit,  to  make  you  oppose  it  more 
strongly.  They  that  would  have  it  go  on,  will 
do  the  same,  to  make  you  take  up  betimes,  and 
come  about.  But  I  having  good  affiance  in  your 
grace's  judgment,  will  tell  you  my  reasons,  why 
I  thus  think,  and  so  leave  it.  If  the  match 
should  go  on,  and  put  case  against  your  counsel 
and  opinion;  doth  any  man  think  that  so  pro- 
found a  king,  and  so  well  seen  in  the  science  of 
reigning,  and  so  understanding  a  prince,  will 
ever  suffer  the  whole  sway  of  afiairs  and  great- 
ness to  go  that  way  t  And  if  not,  who  should  be 
a  fitter  person  to  keep  the  balance  even  than  your 
grace,  whom  the  king  and  prince  know  to  be  so 
entirely  their  own,  and  have  found  so  nobly 
independent  upon  any  other  !  Surely  my  opinion 
is,  you  are  likely  to  be  greater  by  counterpoise 
against  the  Spanish  dependence,  than  you  will  by 
concurrence.  And,  therefore,  in  God's  name,  do 
your  duty  ftlthfully  and  wisely;  for  behaving 
yourself  well  otherwise,  as  I  loiow  you  will, 
your  fcnrtune  is  like  to  be  well  either  way. 

For  that  excellent  lady,  whose  fortune  is  so 
distant  from  her  merits  and  virtue,  the  Queen  of 
Bohemia,  your  grace  being,  as  it  were,  the  first- 
bom,  or  prime  man  of  the  king's  creatures,  must 
in  consequence  owe  the  most  to  his  children  and 
generations;  whereof  I  know  your  noble  heart 
hath  far  greater  sense  than  any  man's  words  can 
infuse  into  you.  And,  therefore,  whatsoever 
liveth  within  the  compass  of  your  duty,  and  of 
possibility,  will  no  doubt  spring  from  you  out  of 
that  fountain. 

It  is  open  to  every  man's  discourse,  that  there 
are  but  two  ways  for  the  restitution  of  the  palati- 
nate, treaty  and  arms.  It  is  good,  therefore,  to 
consider  of  the  middle  acts,  which  may  make 
either  of  these  ways  desperate,  to  the  end  they 
may  be  avoided  in  that  way  which  shall  be 
chosen.  If  no  match,  either  this  with  Spain,  or 
perhaps  some  other  with  Austria,  no  restitution 
by  treaty.  If  the  Dutch  either  be  ruined,  or  grow 
to  a  peace  of  themselves  with  Spain,  no  restitu- 
tion by  war. 

But  these  things  your  grace  understandeth  far 
better  than  myself.  And,  as  I  said  before,  the 
points  of  state  I  aim  not  at  farther,  than  they  may 
concern  your  grace,  to  whom,  while  I  live,  and 
shall  find  it  acceptable  to  you,  I  shall  ever  be 
ready  to  give  the  tribute  of  a  true  friend  and 
servant,  and  shall  always  think  my  counsels 
given  you  happy,  if  you  shall  pardon  them 
when  they  are  firee;  and  follow  them  when  they 
are  good. 

God  preserve  and  prosper  yon. 


TO  THE  DUKE  OP  BUCKINGHAM.* 
EXCELLBNT  LoRD, 

There  is  a  suit,  whereunto  I  may,  as  it  were^ 
claim  kindred,  and  which  may  be  of  credit  and 
profit  unto  me ;  and  it  is  an  old  arrear  which  is 
called  upon,  from  Sir  Nicolas  Bacon,  my  eldest 
brother.  It  may  be  worth  to  rae  perhaps  two 
thousand  pounds;  and  yet  I  may  deal  kindly 
with  my  brother,  and  also  reward  liberally  (as  1 
mean  to  do)  the  officers  of  the  Exchequer,  which 
have  brought  it  to  light  Good  my  lord  obtain  it 
of  the  king,  and  be  earnest  in  it  for  me.  It  will 
acquit  the  king  somewhat  of  his  promise,  that  he 
would  have  care  of  my  wants ;  for  hitherto,  since 
my  misfortunes,  I  have  tasted  of  his  majesty's 
mercy,  but  not  of  his  bounty.  But  your  lordship 
may  be  pleased  in  this,  to  clear  die  coast  with  my 
lord  treasurer;  else  there  it  will  have  a  stop.  1 
am  almost  at  last  cast  for  means;  and  yet  it 
grieveth  me  most,  that  at  such  a  time  as  diis,  I 
should  not  be  ra^er  serviceable  to  your  grace, 
than  troublesome. 

God  preserve  and  prosper  your  grace. 
Your  grace's  most  obliged 

and  faithful  servant, 

Fb.  St.  Alban. 

Thif  ttd  of  January,  lOtt. 


TO  THE  EARL  OF  OXFORD.^ 

Mt  vbrt  eooD  Lord, 

Let  me  be  an  humble  suitor  to  your  lordship, 
for  your  noble  fieivour.  I  would  be  glad  to  receive 
my  writ  this  Parliament,:):  that  I  may  not  die  in 
dishonour;  but  by  no  means,  except  it  should  be 
with  the  love  and  consent  of  my  \^6a  to  readmit 
me,  if  their  lordships  vouchsafe  to  tiiink  me 
worthy  of  their  company ;  or  if  they  think  that 
which  I  have  suffered  now  these  three  years,  in 
loss  of  place,  in  loss  of  means,  and  in  loss  of 
liberty  for  a  great  time,  to  be  a  sufficient  expia- 
tion for  my  faults,  whereby  I  may  now  seem  in 
their  eyes  to  be  a  fit  subject  of  their  grace,  as  I 
have  been  before  of  their  justice.  My  good  lord, 
the  good,  which  ^e  commonwealth  might  reap 
of  my  suffiaring,  is  already  ianed.  Justice  is 
done;  an  example  is  made  for  reformation;  the 
authority  of  the  House  for  judicature  is  establish- 
ed. There  can  be  no  farther  use  of  my  misery; 
perhaps  some  little  may  be  of  my  service;  for,  I 
hope  I  shall  be  found  a  man  humbled  as  a  Chria- 
tian,  though  not  dejected  as  a  worldling.  I  hare 
great  opinion  of  your  lordship's  power,  and  great 
hope,  for  many  reasons,  of  your  favour;  which, 

*  The  duke's  aniwer  to  thii  letter,  dated  at  Newmarket, 
the  S8th  of  Janaary,  1083,  la  printed  In  Lord  Bacon'a  worln. 

f  Henry  Vere,  wbo  died  in  10S5.  He  waa  Lord  Grsat 
Chamberlain  of  England. 

t  That  met  Febraary  lO,  ISO,  and  wai  prorogued  Bby  Vt,  ■ 
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if  I  may  obteiii,  I  can  say  no  morO)  bat  nobleness 
is  e?er  requited  in  itself;  and  God,  whose  spe- 
cial fiiToor  in  my  afflictions  I  haTe  manifestly 
ibaod  to  my  comfort,  will,  I  trast,  be  my  pay- 
master of  that  whieh  cannot  be  requited  by 
Your  lordship's  afiectionato 

humble  senrant,  kc* 
Badoned,  February  S,  KM. 


TO  Snt  FRANCIS  BARNHAM.* 

Good  Cousm , 

Upon  a  little  searching,  made  touching  the 
patents  of  the  surrey  of  <x>al8, 1  find  matter  not 
only  to  acquit  myself,  but  likewise  to  do  myself 
much  right. 

Any  reference  to  me,  or  any  certificate  of  mine, 
I  find  not.  Neither  is  it  Tery  likely  1  made  any; 
for  tiiat,  when  it  came  to  the  great  seal,  I  stayed 
it.  1  did  not  only  stey  it,  but  brought  it  before 
the  coondl  table,  as  not  wiUing  to  pass  it,  except 
thai  lOTdships  allowed  it.  The  lords  gave  hear- 
ing to  the  business,  I  remember,  two  several 
days;  and  in  tiie  end  disallowed  it,  and  com- 
mended my  care  and  circumspection,  and  ordered, 
&at  it  should  continue  stayed ;  and  so  it  did  all 
my  time. 

About  a  twelremonth  since,  my  Lord  Duke  of 
Lenox,  now  deceased,-)'  wrote  to  me  to  hare  the 
priry  seal ;  which,  though  I  respected  his  lord- 
ship mudi,  I  refused  to  deliTcr  to  him,  but  was 
content  to  put  it  into  the  right  hand ;  that  is,  to 
send  it  to  my  lord  keeper,:):  giring  knowledge  how 
it  had  been  stayed.  My  lord  keeper  receiTed  it 
by  mine  own  serrant,  writeth  back  to  me,  ao- 
loiowledging  the  receipt,  and  adding,  that  he 
would  lay  it  aside  until  his  lordship  heard  farther 
firom  my  lord  stoward,^  and  the  rest  of  the  lords. 
Whether  this  first  privy  seal  went  to  the  great 
seal,  or  that  it  went  about  again,  I  know  not : 
but  all  my  part  is,  that  I  have  related.  I  ever  rest 
Your  fiiithful  friend  and  cousin, 

Fb.  St.  Albak. 

lfllc]il4,lS». 


TO  THE  DUKE  OF  BUCKINGHAM. 

Mr  Lord, — ^I  am  now  full  three  yeara  old  in 
misery  ;  neither  ha^  there  been  any  thing  done 
fiv  me,  whereby  I  might  either  die  out  of  igno- 
miny, or  live  out  of  want.  But  now,  that  your 
grace  (God's  name  be  praised  for  it)  hath  re- 

*  He  appMn  to  be  «  reUUkm  of  Me  lordetalp*!  lady,  who 
VM  daoftiter  of  Benedict  Barabaaif  Beq.,  alderBMo  of  the 
cky  of  London.  8tr  Francie  was  appointed,  by  hta  lord* 
•Up,  one  of  tbe  exeeoton  of  hii  last  will. 

t  He  died  raddenly,  Febniary  1%  10S»-«. 

I  See  hit  letter  to  Lord  Bt.  Alban,  of  Febniary  7,  lOSS. 
•  <  JiMfy  Marqait  of  Hamilton,  who  died  March  t^  16M-9. 


covered  your  health,  and  are  come  to  the  court, 
and  the  Parliament  business  hath  also  intermis- 
sion, 1  firmly  hope  your  grace  wMl  deal  with  his 
majesty,  that  as  I  have  tasted  of  his  mercy,  I  may 
also  taste  of  his  bounty.  Your  grace,  I  know, 
for  a  business  of  a  private  man,  cannot  win  your- 
self more  honour ;  and  I  hope  I  shall  yet  liye  to 
do  you  service.  For  my  fortune  hath  (I  thank 
God)  made  no  alteration  in  my  mind,  but  to  the 
better.    I  ever  rest  humbly 

Your  grace's  most  obliged 

and  faithful  servant, 

Fh.  St.  Alban. 

If  I  may  know  by  two  or  three  words  firom 
your  grace,  that  you  will  set  in  for  me,  I  will  pro- 
pound somewhat  that  shall  be  modest,  and  leave 
it  to  your  grace,  whether  you  will  move  his  ma- 
jesty yourself,  or  recommend  it  by  some  of  your 
lordship's  friends,  that  wish  me  well ;  [as  my 
Lord  of  Arundel,  or  Secretary  Conway,  or  BIr. 
James  Maxwell.*] 


TO  THE  DITKB  OP  BUCKINOHAM. 

Excellent  Lobd, 

I  underetand  by  Sir  John  Suckling,  that  he  at- 
tended yesterday  at  Greenwich,  hoping,  accord- 
ing to  your  grace's  appointment,  to  have  found 
you  there,  and  to  have  received  your  grace's 
pleasure  touching  my  suit,  but  missed  of  you : 
and  this  day  he  sitteth  upon  the  subsidy  at  Brent- 
ford, and  shall  not  be  at  court  this  week :  which 
causeth  me  to  use  these  few  lines  to  hear  from 
your  grace,  I  hope,  to  my  comfort ;  humbly  pray- 
ing pardon,  if  I  number  thus  tbe  days,  and  that 
misery  should  exceed  modesty.  I  ever  rest 
Your  grace's  most  faithful 

and  obliged  servant, 

Fr.  St,  Alban. 

June  S0|  I8M. 


TO  snt  BICHABD  WESTON,  OHANCBLLOR  OF  TBB 
BXCHE<117BE. 

Ma.  Chancellor,— This  way,  by  Mr.  Myn, 
besides  a  number  of  little  difficulties  it  hath, 
amounteth  to  thb,  that  I  shall  pay  interest  for 
mine  own  money.  Besides,  I  must  confess,  I 
cannot  bow  my  mind  to  be  a  suitor,  much  less  a 
shifter,  for  that  means  which  I  enjoy  by  his  ma- 
jesty's grace  and  bounty.  And,  therefore,  I  am 
rather  ashamed  of  that  I  have  done,  than  minded 
to  go  forward .  So  that  I  leave  it  to  yourself  what 
yon  think  fit  to  be  done  in  your  honour  and  my 
case,  resting 

Your  very  loving  friend, 

Fr.  St.  Alban. 

London,  tbit  7tb  of  Jnly,  lOM. 

•  Tbe  wordi  Included  In  bracketa  bare  a  line  diiwn  alUr 
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LETTTERS  FROH/BIRCIL 


*  TO  THB  DUKB  OP  BUCUUGB^f. 
EXOBLLENT  LoBD, 

Now  that  yo*  gnoe  halh  the  king  private.  Mid 
at  better  leimue,  the  noiae  of  aoldiera,  ambaaaa- 
dora,  parliamenta,  a  little  oeaaing,  I  hope  you 
will  lemember  your  sertant;  for  at  ao  good  a 
time,*  and  after  ao  long  a  time,  to  forget  him, 
were  almoat  to  fonake  him.  But,  howsooYer,  I 
ahall  still  remain 

Your  grace'a  most  obUged  and  iuthful  serrant, 
Fe.  8t.  Alban. 

I  am  bold  to  put  into  my  good  friend,  Sir  Tobie 
Matthew*s  hand,  a  copy  of  my  petition,  which 
your  grace  had  sent  to  Sir  John  Sudding. 
Endorsed,  Aafuit,  Id^ 


TO  THE  DUKE  OF  BUCKINGHABf. 

Excellent  Lord, 

I  am  infinitely  bound  to  your  grace  for  your  late 
favoura.  I  send  your  grace  a  copy  of  your  letter, 
aignifying  his  majesty's  pleasure,  and  of  the 
petition.  The  course,  I  take  it,  must  be,  to  make 
a  warrant  for  the  execution  of  the  same,  by  way 
of  reference  to  Mr.  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer, 
and  Mr.  Attomey.f  I  moat  humbly  pray  your 
grace  likewise,  to  prostrate  me  at  his  majesty's 
feet,  with  most  humble  tbanka  for  the  grant  of  my 
petition,  whose  sweet  presence  since  I  discon- 
tinued, methinks,  I  am  neither  amongst  the  liying, 
nor  amongst  the  dead. 

I  cannot  but  likewise  gratulate  hb  majesty  on 
-the  extreme  prosperous  success  of  his  business, 
aince  this  time  twelyemonth.  I  know  I  speak  it 
in  a  dangerous  time ;  becauae  the  die  of  the  Low 
Countries  b  upon  the  throw.  But  yet  that  ia  all 
one.  For,  if  it  ahould  be  a  blow,  (which  I  hope 
in  God  it  ahall  not,)  yet  it  would  have  been  ten 
times  worse,  if  former  coursea  had  not  been  taken. 
But  thb  b  die  raving  of  a  hot  ague. 

God  erermore  bleaa  hb  majesty's  person  and 
designs,  and  likewise  make  your  grace  a  spectacle 
of  pTospart^,  aa  yom  hare  hidieTto  been. 

Your  grace's  moat  faithful  and  obliged, 

and  by  you  leTired  aerrant, 
Fb.  St.  Albab. 

Qnr»  iMi,  Mi«r  Ooiober,  MM. 


TO  THB  CHANOELLOB  OF  THE  DUCHT^  BIB 
HUMPHEET  MAY. 

Good  Mb.  Chancellor, 

I  do  approTe  rery  well  your  forbearance  to 
more  my  auita,  in  ngud  the  dake'a  letuniS  b  ao 

*  Thia  ■eanw  to  refer  to  the  Aimhrenary  thanksfiTing  day 
Ibr  the  kiiif'e  deUrery  from  the  Qcmry  conepirmcy,  on  the 
ftth  of  A«gtMt,  1000. 

f  Sir  Tbomu  CoTentry. 

t  Thii  letter  to  endorwd  lOtS. 

^  From  Paris,  whither  the  Duke  of  BoeUacham  wait  la 
Hay,  lOK,  to  conduct  the  new  qoeen  to  Bafland. 


near  at  hand,  whtah  I  tbovght  would  hare  been 
a  longer  matter;  and  I  imagine  there  b  a  gyv<uis<»- 
iium  till  he  come.  I  do  not  doubt  but  you  sfaaH 
find  kb  grace  nobly  dispoaed.  The  bat  time 
that  yon  apake  with  him  about  me,  I  remember 
you  aent  me  wetd,  he  tka^Eod  you  for  being  ao 
forwasd  for  me.  Yet,  I  could  wbh  that  you  took 
some  occasion  to  Sf^tk  with  him,  generaUy  to 
my  advantage,  before  you  move  to  him  any  parti- 
ctdar  suit ;  and  to  let  me  know  how  you  find  him. 
My  lord  treasurer  sent  me  a  good  answer  touch- 
ing my  moneys.  I  pray  yon  continne  to  quicken 
him,  that  the  king  may  once  clear  with  me.  And 
fire  of  old  wood  needeth  no  blowing;  but  <^d 
men  do.    I  ever  rest 

Yours  to  do  you  service. 


TO  8IB  ROBEBT  PTB. 

Goon  Sia  Rosbrt  Ptb, 

Let  me  entreat  you  to  despatch  that  warrant  of 
a  petty  aum,  that  it  may  help  to  bear  my  charge 
of  coming  up*  to  London.  The  duke,  you  know, 
loveth  me,  and  my  lord  treaaurerf  standeth  now 
towards  me  in  very  good  afiection  and  respect.^ 
You,  that  are  the  third  person  in  these  busineaaes, 
I  assure  myself,  will  not  be  wanting;  for  you 
have  processed  and  showed,  ever  since  I  lost  the 
seal,  your  good  will  towards  me.    I  rest 

Your  affectionate  and  assured  friend,  ete. 


2b  Sir  Bokert  jPye.    Gmr.  1696. 


TO  THE  EABL  OF  DOB8BT.I 
Btr  TBRT  BOOD  LoRO, 

Thb  gentleman,  the  bearer  hereof,  Mr.  CoUes 
by  name,  b  my  neighbour.  He  b  commended 
for  a  civil  young  man.  I  think  he  wantedi  bo 
metal,  but  he  b  peaceable.  It  was  his  hap  to  ML 
out  with  Mr.  Matthew  Francis,  sergeant  at  arma, 
about  «  toy;  the  one  affirming,  that  a  hare  waa 
fiur  killed,  and  the  other,  foul.  Words  multiplied, 
and  acme  blowa  paaaed  on  either  aide.  But  ainoe 
the  first  falling  out,  the  seijeant  hath  uaed  towarda 
him  diverae  tiireata  and  afironta,  and,  which  b  a 
point  of  danger,  sent  to  him  a  letter  of  challenge : 
but  Mr*  CoUea,  donbting  the  conlOBta  of  the 


f  Sk  Jamee,  Lord  Ley,  advaneed  frem  the  poet  of  Laid 
Chief  Joitiee  of  the  King's  Bench,  on  the  90th  of  December, 
lOM,  to  that  of  lord  treaiurer ;  and  created  Earl  of  Martho- 
rooi^  on  the  SCh  of  Febmary,  10S5-0. 

tHia  lordaUp  had  not  been  alwaye  in  that  diapoattion  to- 
ward! the  Lord  Vieeoont  St.  Aiban ;  for  the  latter  baa,  among 
the  letteia  priated  in  his  worlcs,  one  to  thia  lord  treaaorer, 
aeverely  expoetulating  with  him  about  hia  nnlcindneaa  and 
iqjuetice. 

^  Sir  Edward  BaokvQle  anoceeded  tothat  titie  oo  Ilia  deitli 
of  hie  bffochar  Richard,  March  »,  16M. 
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letter,  lefbeed  to  reeeiTe  it  Motione  ha^  bees 
made  also  of  Teconeilement,  or  of  referenee  to 
s(Hne  gentleineii  of  itte  cooBtry  not  partial :  Irat 
tbe  Serjeant  baA  reftised  all,  and  now,  at  last, 
soeth  him  in  the  Earl  MarahaPs  Coort.  The 
gentleman  saitfa,  he  distrtisteth  not  his  eanse  upon 
^  hearing ;  bnt  would  be  glad  to  aToid  restraint, 
or  long  and  chargeable  attendance.  Let  me,  diere- 
fore,  pray  yonr  good  lordship  to  more  tiie  noble 
eail*  in  that  kLod,  to  carry  a  faTonrable  hand 
towards  him,  sudi  as  may  stand  with  justiee  and 
tbe  order  of  that  court.  lererrest 
Your  lordahip^s  fhithful  friend  and 
Eadoned, 
Jb£.  DontL    Our.  1695. 


sot   THOMAS    OOTBimT,    ATTOKNBr-OBNBRAL, 
TO  THB  LORD  VISCXIinfT  nv  ALBAM. 

Mt  test  oood  Lord, 

I  reodred  firom  your  lordship  two  letters,  die 
one  of  the  33d,  the  other  of  the  38th  of  ^is  monA. 
To  the  former,  I  do  assure  your  lordship  I  have 
not  heard  any  thing  of  any  suits  or  motion,  either 
touching  the  rerersion  of  your  honours  or  the  rent 
of  yfnx.  farm  of  petty  writs;  and,  if  I  had  heard 
Wif  tkrag  thereof,  I  would  not  have  been  unmind- 
M  of  that  caveat,  which  faeretolbre  you  gave  in 
by  fofmer  lettertt  nor  slack  to  do  you  the  best  ser- 
vice I  nught 

T%edebtof  Sir  Nicolas  Bacon  resleth  as  it  did; 
fiir  in  Ite  latter  end  of  King  James's  time,  it 
exhibited  a  quo  warrofito  in  tbe  Exchequer,  touch- 
ing that  liberty,  against  Sr.  Nicdas,  which  abated 
by  his  death ;  ^en  another  against  Sir  Edmund, 
which,  by  the  demise  of  the  king,  and  by  reason 
of  the  adjournment  of  the  late  term,  ha^  had  no 
ftrther  proceeding,  but  that  day  is  given  to  plead. 

Concerning  your  other  letter,  I  humbly  thank 
your  lordship  for  your  favourable  and  good  wishes 
to  me ;  though  I,  knowing  my  own  unaptness  to 
so  great  an  employment,!  should  be  most  heartily 
1^,  if  his  majesty  had,  or  yet  would  choose,  a 
of  more  merit.  But,  if  otherwise,  humble- 
I  and  submissicm  becomes  the  servant,  and  to 
stand  in  that  station  where  his  majesty  will  have 
him.  But  as  for  the,  request  you  make  for  your 
servant,  though  I  protest  I  am  nOt  yet  engaged 
by  promise  to  any,  because  I  hold  it  too  much 
boldness  towards  my  master,  and  discourtesy 
towards  my  lord  keeper,^  to  dispose  of  places, 
while  ha  had  the  seal:  yet,  in  respect  I  have 

•  AroBdel,  Earl  Marabal. 

f  Bishop  WnUantf,  wlio  had  realfiMd  the  great  eeal  onlhe 
IRhoTOdoher,  101S,toSlrJohii  Sneldhiff,  who  kroocht  Me 
wm^tmj'9  warrant  to  receive  h,  dated  at  Saliebury,  on  the 
13d  of  that  month. 

X  That  of  tbe  freat  seal,  of  whkh  Sir  Thomas  Ooreatrj 
I  lord  keeper,  on  the  111  of  I9< 


some  servants,  and  some  of  my  kindred,  apt  for 
the  place  you  write  of,  and  have  been  already  so 
much  importuned  by  noble  peraonft,  when  I  lately 
was  with  his  majesty  at  Salisbury,  as  it  will  be 
hard  to  me  to  give  them  all  denial;  I  am  not  able 
to  discern,  how  I  can  accommodate  your  servant; 
though  for  your  sake,  and  in  respect  of  the  former 
knowledge  myself  have  had  of  the  merit  and 
worth  of  the  gentleman,  I  should  be  most  ready  - 
and  willing  to  perform  your  desire,  if  it  were  in 
my  power.  And  so,  with  remembrance  of  my 
service  to  your  lordship,  I  remain 

At  your  lordship's  commandment, 

Tho.  Covwctrt. 
Ktegibarf,  Oet.  t9, 1015. 

To  tie  right  honourable^  and  my  very  good  brdf 
the  VUeount  SL  Jlban. 


TO  MR.  ROfiVR  PALMKB. 
Good  Mr.  RoeER  Palmbr, 

I  thank  Gbd,  by  mems  of  the  sweet  air  of  the 
country,  I  have  obtained  some  degree  of  heal^ 
Sending  to  die  court,  I  thought  I  would  salute 
you :  and  I  would  be  glad,  in  this  sditwy  time 
and  place,  to  hear  a  little  from  you  how  the 
world  goeth,  accordbg  to  your  Mendly  manner 
heretofore. 
Fare  ye  well  most  heartily. 
Your  very  affectionate  and  assured  friend, 
Fr.  St.  AiiBah* 
Gorhamhnry,  Oct.  SO,  lOSS. 


TO  THE  DUKB  OP  BUCKINGHAM. 
EXCELLBHT  LoRD, 

I  could  not  but  signify  unto  your  grace  my 
rejoicing,  that  God  hath  sent  your  grace  a  son 
and  heir,*  and  that  you  are  fortunate  as  well  in 
your  house,  as  in  the  state  of  the  kingdom. 
These  blesnngs  come  from  God,  as  I  do  not 
doubt  but  your  grace  doth,  with  all  thankfulness, 
acknowledge,  vowing  to  him  your  service.  My- 
self;  I  pndse  his  divine  Majesty,  have  gotten 
some  step  into  health.  My  wants  are  great;  but 
yet  I  want  not  a  desire  to  do  your  grace  service ;  and 
I  marvel,  that  your  grace  should  think  to  pull  down 
the  monarchy  of  Spain  without  my  good  he^>. 
Your  grace  will  give  me  leave  to  be  merry,  how- 
ever the  world  goeth  with  me.  I  ever  rest 
Your  grace's  most  faithful 

and  obliged  servant,  &c.     i 

I  wish  your  grace  a  good  new  year. 

•  Bom  Norember  17, 1085,  and  named  Charlei.— I>i«T  ^ 
tk$  Uf  ofJMMalutf  Lmiy  pnblMied  by  Mr.  Wherton,  p. 
M.  TUi  eon  of  tbe  duke  died  the  16th  of  March,  10i»-7.^ 
iMd.,p.40 
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TO  Bnf  HUHPnRET  BIAT.  CHANCELLOR  OP  THE 
DUCHY  OF  LANCASTER. 

GooQ  Mr.  Chanc^xor, 

I  did  wonder  what  was  become  of  yon,  and 
was  very  glad  to  hear  you  were  come  to  court ; 
which,  methinks,  as  the  times  go,  should  miss 
you  as  well  as  I. 

I  send  you  another  letter,  which  I  wrote  to  you 
of  an  old  date,  to  avoid  repetition ;  and  I  continue 
my  request  then  to  you,  to  sound  the  D.uke  of 
Buckingham's  good  affection  towards  me,  before 
you  do  move  him  in  the  particular  petition. 
Only  the  present  occasion  doth  invite  me  to  desire, 
that  his  grace  would  procure  me  a  pardon  of  the 
king  of  the  whole  sentence.  My  writ  for  Parlia- 
ment I  have  now  had  twice  before  the  time,  and 
that  without  any  express  restraint  not  to  use  it 
It  is  true,  that  I  shall  not  be  able,  in  respect  of 
my  health,  to  attend  in  Parliament;  but  yet  I 
might  make  a  proxy.  Time  hath  turned  envy  to 
pity ;  and  I  have  a  long  cleansing  week  of  five 
years*  expectation  and  more.  Sir  John  Bennet 
hath  his  pardon ;  and  my  Lord  of  Somerset  hath 
his  pardon,  and,  they  say,  shall  mX  in  Parliament. 
My  Lord  of  Suffolk  cometh  to  Parliament,  though 
not  to  councU.  I  hope  I  deserve  not  to  be  the 
only  outcast. 

God  keep  you.    I  ever  rest 

Your  most  affectionate  friend, 

to  do  you  service. 

I  wish  you  a  good,  new  year. 

Badoraed, 
lb  the  Chancellor  cf  the  Duchy,    Got.  1636. 


TO  THE  HARQUIB   D'EFFIAT,  THE  FRENCH  AM- 
BA88ADOR. 

MoNS.  l'Ambassadeur,  mon  Fils, 

Vous  scavez  queleconmiencement  est  la  moitie 
du  fait.  Voyla  pourquoy  je  vous  ay  escrit  ce 
petit  mot  de  lettre,  vous  priant  de  vous  souvenir 
de  vostre  noble  promesse  de  me  mettre  en  la  bonne 
grftce  denostre  trds-excellente  reyne,  et  m'en  faire 
recevoir  quelque  gracieuse  demonstration.  Vostre 
excellence  prendra  aussi,  s'il  vous  plaist,  quelque 
occasion  de  prescher  un  peu,  k  mon  advantage  en 
I'oreille  du  Due  de  Buckingham  en  general.  Dieu 
vous  'ay  t  en  sa  saincte  garde. 

Vostre  trds-affectionn^  et  trds-humble  serviteur, 

Fr.  St.  Albah. 
Jan.  18, 1699. 


The  following  letters^  wanting  both  dates  and  eir- 
eumttanees  to  determine  iueh  datet^  are  placed 
here  together. 

TO  KING  JAMES  I. 

May  IT  PLEASE  your  Majesty, 

Thinking  often,  as  I  ought,  of  your  majesty's 
virtue  and  fortune,  I  do  observe,  not  without  ad- 


miration, that  those  civil  acts  of  sovereignty, 
which  are  of  the  greatest  merit,  and,  therefore,  of 
truest  glory,  are,  by  the  providence  of  God,  mani- 
festly put  into  your  hands,  as  a  chosen  vessel  to 
receive  from  God,  and  an  excellent  instrument  to 
work  amongst  men  the  best  and  noblest  things. 
The  highest  degree  of  sovereign  honour  is  to  be 
founder  of  a  kingdom  or  estate ;  for  as,  in  the  acts 
of  God,  the  creation  is  more  than  the  conserva- 
tion ;  and  as  among  men  ^e  birthday  is  accounted 
the  chiefest  of  the  days  of  life ;  so,  to  found  a 
kingdom  is  more  worthy  than  to  augment,  or  to 
administer  the  same.  And  this  is  an  honour  that 
no  man  can  take  from  your  majesty,  that  the  day 
of  your  coming  to  the  crown  of  England  was  as 
the  birthday  of  the  kingdom  entire  Britain. 

The  next  degree  of  sovereign  honour,  is  the 
plantation  of  a  country  or  territory,  and  the  reduc- 
tion of  a  nation,  from  waste  soil  and  barbarous 
manners,  to  a  civil  population.  And  in  this  kind 
also  your  majesty  hath  made  a  £ur  and  prosperous 
beginning  in  your  realm  of  Ireland.  The  third 
eminent  act  of  sovereignty  is  to  be  a  lawgiver, 
whereof  he  speaketh, 

Pm6  datA  Urrli,  aninnin  ad  civiU&Teitit 
Jan  •aom,  legeaqae  tnlit  JagtiMlMiM  tutbor. 

And  another  sai^,  ^  Ecquid  est,  quod  tarn  proprid 
dici  potest  actum  ejus,  qui  togatus  in  republic^  com 
potestate  imperioque  versatur,  quam  lex.  Qusre 
acta  Gracchi;  leges  Sempronie  proferentar: 
qu9re  Syllae,  Comeliae  quid  !  Cnei  Pompeii  tei^ 
tins  consulatus  in  quibus  actis  consistit  t  Nempe 
legibus.  A  Ccsare  ipso  si  qusreres  quidnam 
egisset  in  urbe  et  toga ;  leges  multas  se  respon- 
deat et  prsclaras  tulisse." 


TO  THE  KING. 

It  may  please  your  Majesty, 

A  full  heart  is  like  a  full  pen ;  it  can  hardly 
make  any  distinguished  work.  The  more  1  look 
upon  my  own  weakness,  the  more  I  must  magnify 
your  favours ;  and  tiie  more  I  behold  your  favours, 
the  more  I  must  consider  mine  own  weakness. 
This  is  my  hope,  that  God,  who  hath  moved  your 
heart  to  favour  me,  will  write  your  service  in  my 
heart.  Two  things  I  may  promise ;  for,  although 
they  be  not  mine  own,  yet  they  are  surer  than 
mine  own,  because  they  ate  God's  gifts ;  that  is, 
integrity  and  industry.  And,  therefore,  whenso- 
ever I  shall  make  my  account  to  you,  I  shall  do 
it  in  these  words,  eece  tibi  lucrifeci,  and  not  eece 
mihi  herifeci.  And  for  industry,  I  shall  take  to 
me,  in  this  procuration,  not  Martha^s  part,  to  be 
busied  in  many  things,  but  Mary's  part,  which  is, 
to  intend  your  service;  for  the  less  my  abilities 
are,  the  more  they  ought  to  be  contracted  ad  ununu 
For  the  present,  I  humbly  pray  your  majesty  to 
accept  my  most  humble  thanks  and  vows  as  the 
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foxenmnan  of  your  senrioe,  which  I  shall  always 
perform  with  a  fiuthful  heart. 

Your  majesty's  moat  obedient  senrant, 

Fr.  Bacon. 


TO  THE  M ABQUIB  OF  BUOKINOHAM. 

My  teey  good  Lord, 

I  hear  yesterday  was  a  day  of  very  great 
hoDOor  to  his  majesty,  which  I  do  congratulate. 
I  hope,  also,  his  majesQr  may  reap  honour  out  of 
my  adrersity,  as  he  hath  done  strength  out  of  my 
prosperity.  His  majesty  knows  best  his  own 
ways ;  and  for  me  to  despair  of  him,  were  a  sin 
not  to  be  forgiren.  I  thank  God,  1  have  over- 
come the  bitterness  of  this  cup  by  Cbristianreso- 
ktion«  so  that  worldly  matters  are  but  mint  and 
eifmin. 

God  ever  preseire  you. 

Endoned, 
7h  my  Lord  Buektnghamy  cfkr  my  troubki* 


TO  THE  MABQinS  OF  BUCKINGHAlf. 

My  tiry  €kk>d  Lord, 

I  thought  it  my  doty  to  take  knowledge  to  his 
m^esty  from  your  lordship,  by  the  enclosed, 
that,  much  to  my  comfort,  I  understand  his  ma- 
jesty doth  not  forget  me  nor  forsake  me,  but  hath 
a^  gracious  inclination  to  me,  and  takedi  care  of 
me;  and  to  thank  his  majesty  for  the  same.  I 
perceiye,  by  some  speech,  that  passed  between 
your  lordship  and  Mr.  Meautys,  that  some 
wretched  detractor  hath  told  you,  that  it  were 
strange  I  should  be  in  debt ;  for  that  I  could  not 
bat  haTC  received  a  hundred  thousand  pounds 
gifts  since  I  had  the  seal ;  which  is  an  abomina- 
ble falsehood.  Such  tales  as  these  made  St* 
Jamee  say,  that  the  tongue  is  a  fire,  and  itself  fired 
from  heli,  whither  when  these  tongues  shall  re- 
turn they  will  beg  a  drop  of  water  to  cool  them,  I 
praise  God  for  it,  I  never  took  penny  for  any  be- 
nefice or  ecclesiastical  living;  I  never  took  penny 
for  releasing  any  thing  I  stopped  at  the  seal ;  I 
never  took  penny  for  any  commission,  or  things 
of  that  nature;  I  never  shared  with  any  servant 
for  any  second  or  inferior  profit.  My  offences  I 
have  myself  recorded,  wherein  I  studied,  as  a 
good  confessant,  guiltiness,  and  not  excuse;  and, 
therefore,  I  hope  it  leaves  me  fair  to  the  king's 
grace,  and  will  turn  many  men's  hearts  to  me. 

As  for  my  debts,  I  showed  them  your  lordship, 
when  you  saw  the  little  house  and  the  farm, 
besides  a  little  wood  or  desert,  which  you  saw  not. 

If  these  things  were  not  true,  dthough  the 
joys  of  the  penitent  be  sometimes  more  than  the 
jqrs  of  the  innocent,  I  could  not  be  as  I  am. 

God  bless  you  and  reward  you  for  your  eon* 
stant  love  to  me     I  rest,  &c. 


DRAUGHT  OF  A  LETTER  TO  THE  MARQUfb  OF 
BUCKINOHAM,  NOT  8ENT> 

My  Lord  :^I  say  to  myself,  that  your  lordship 
hath  forsaken  me ;  and  1  think  I  am  one  of  the  last, 
that  findeth  it,  and  in  nothing  more,  than  that,  twice 
at  London,  your  lordship  would  not  vouchsafe  to 
see  me,  though  the  latter  time  I  begged  it  of  you. 
If  your  lordship  lack  any  justification  about 
York  House,  good  my  lord,  Uiink  of  it  better ;  . 
for  I  assure  your  lordship,  that  motion  to  me  was 
to  me  as  a  second  sentence ;  for  I  conceived  it 
sentenced  me  to  the  loss  of  that,  which  I  thought 
was  saved  from  the  former  sentence,  which  is 
your  love  and  favour.  But  sure  it  could  not  be 
that  pelting  matter,  but  the  being  out  of  sight, 
out  of  use,  and  the  ill  ofilces  done  me,  perhaps,* 
by  such  as  have  your  ear.  Thus  I  think,  and 
thus  I  speak ;  for  I  am  far  enough  from  any  base- 
ness or  detracting,  but  shall  ever  love  and  honour 
you,  howsoever  I  be 

Your  forsaken  friend  and  freed  servant, 

Fr.  St.  Albah. 


TO  THE  MARQUIS  OF  BUCKINGHAM. 

My  ybby  good  Lord, 

It  is  vain  to  cure  the  accidents  of  a  disease* 
except  the  cause  be  found  and  removed.  I  know 
adversity  is  apprehensive;  but  I  fear  it  is  too 
true,  that  now  I  have  lost  honour,  power,  profit, 
and  liberty,  I  have,  in  the  end,  lost  that  which  to 
me  was  more  dear  than  all  the  rest,  which  is  my 
friend.  A  change  there  b  ^parent  and  great; 
and  nettling  is  more  sure,  than  that  nothing  hath 
proceeded  from  and  since  my  troubles,  either 
towards  your  lordship* or  towards  the  world, 
which  hath  made  me  unworthy  of  your  unde- 
served favours  or  undesired  promises.  Good  my 
lord,  deal  so  npbly  with  me,  as  to  let  me  know 
whether  I  stand  upright  in  your  favour,  that 
either  I  may  enjoy  my  wonted  comfort,  or  see  my 
griefs  together,  that  I  may  the  better  order  them; 
though,  if  your  lordship  should  never  think 
more  of  me,  yet  your  former  favours  should  bind 
me  to  be 

Your  lordship's  most  obliged 

and  faithful  servant, 
Fr.  St.  Albam, 


TO  THE  MAEQUIB  OF  BUCKINGHAM. 

My  vrry  good  Lord, 

This  extreme  winter  hath  turned,  with  me,  a 
weakness  of  body  into  a  state  that  I  cannot  call 
health,  but  rather  sickness,  and  that  more  danger- 

*  AmoBf  Lord  Baeon't  priaied  lett«r«,  to  ont  wRboot  a 
date,  in  whicb  be  complafaia,  is  in  thia,  that  lie,  keim^  (»<ea 
new  l»  ZeiMlMi,  the  marquia  M  naC  VMicibM^f*  (•  Mf  M» 
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010  tlnn  felt,  as  whereby  I  am  nel  likely  to  be 
able  to  wait  upon  yoor  lordship,  as  I  desired, 
your  lordship  being^  the  person,  of  whom  I  pro- 
mise myself  more  almost  than  of  any  other;  and, 
again,  to  whom,  in  all  loving  affection,  I  desire 
no  less  to  approve  myself  a  true  friend  and  ser* 
▼ant.  My  desire  to  your  lordship,  is  to  admit 
this  gentleman,  my  kinsman  imd  approved 
firiend,  to  explain  to  you  my  business,  whereby 
to  save  further  length  of  letter,  or  the  trouble  of 
your  lordship^s  writing  baek. 


to  mr.  tobie  matthbw. 

Good  Mb.  Matthew, 

The  event  of  the  business,  whereof  you  write, 
is,  it  may  be,  for  the  best :  for  seeing  my  lord, 
of  himself,  beginneth  to  come  about,  quormtm  as 
yett  I  could  not  in  my  heart,  suffer  my  Lord 
Digby  to  go  hence,  without  my  thanks  and 
acknowledgments*  I  send  my  letter  open,  which 
I  pray  seal  and  deliver.  Particulars  I  would  not 
touch. 

Your  most  affectionate  and  assured  friend, 
Fr«  St.  Alban. 


TO  Mt.  TOBIB  ItATTHBW. 

GeoD  Mr.  Mattthew, 

When  yon  write  by  pieces,  it  showeth  your 
continual  care;  for  a  fiush  of  memory  is  not  so 
uHich ;  and  I  shall  be  always,  on  my  part,  ready 
to  watch  for  you,  as  you  for  me. 

I  will  not  fail,  when  I  write  to  the  lord  marquis, 
to  thank  his  lordship  for  the  message,  and  to  name 
the  nunttus.  And,  to  tell  you  plainly,  this  care 
they  speak  o£^  concerning  my  estate,  was  more 
than  I  looked  fbr  at  this  time;  and  it  is  that  which 
pleaseth  me  best.  For  my  desires  reach  but  to  a 
fsX  attune  That  is  truth ;  and  so  would  I  have 
all  men  think,  except  the  greatest;  for  I  know 
patents,  absque  aUquid  inde  reddendo,  are  not  so 
easily  granted. 

I  pray  my  service  to  the  Spanish  ambassador, 
and  present  him  my  humble  thanks  for  his  favour. 
I  am  much  his  servant;  and  ashes  may  be  good 
for  somewhat    I  ever  rest 

Your  most  afibctionate  and  assured  friend, 
Fr.  St.  Alban. 

I  have  sought  for  your  little  book,  and  cannot 
find  it.  I  had  it  one  day  with  me  in  my  coach. 
But  sure  it  is  safe;  for  I  seldom  lose  books  or 
papers. 


TO  THE  LORD  VI800UNT  ST.  AJLBAN. 

Moot  ■ewewiED  Lorb, 

I  have  received  your  great  and  noble  token  and 
ftvoar  af  the  9th  of  April,  and  can  but  return  the 
huBriilest  of  my  thanks  for  your  lordship's  vouch- 


saftng  so  to  visit  this  pooTBH  and  unworthiest  of 
your  servants.  It  do^  me  good  at  heart,  that, 
although  I  be  not  where  I  was  in  place,  yet  I  am 
in  the  fortune  of  your  lordship's  fevour,  if  I  may 
call  that  fortune,  which  I  observe  to  be  so 
unchangeable.  I  pray  hard  that  it  may  once 
come  in  my  power  to  serve  you  for  it;  and  who 
can  tell  but  that,  as  fartU  imaginaiio  genertU 
casum,  so  strange  desires  may  do  as  muoht 
Sure  I  am,  that  mine  are  ever  waiting  on  youi 
lordship ;  and  wishing  as  much  happiness  as  is 
due  to  your  incomparable  virtue,  I  humbly  do 
your  lordship  reverence. 

Your  lordship's  most  obliged 

and  humble  servant, 
ToBiB  Matthew. 

P.  S«  The  most  prodigious  wit  that  evier  I 
knew  of  my  nation,  and  of  this  side  of  the  aea,  is- 
of  your  lordship's  name,  though  he  be  known  by 
another. 


TO  THE  LORD  ARCHBISHOP  OF  YORK.* 

Mr  very  ooon  Lord, 

I  must  use  a.better  style  than  mine  own  in  say- 
ing, jimor  tuu8  undequaque  ae  otUndit  ex  UterU 
itUw  proximtSi  for  which  I  give  your  grace  many 
thaxya,  and  so,  with  more  confidence,  conCiBiM 
my  suit  to  your  lordship  for  a  lease  absolute  for 
twentjF-one  years  of  the  house,  being  the  number 
of  years  which  my  father  and  my  predecessors - 
fulfilled  in  it  A  good  fine  requires  ceftainty  of 
term ;  and  I  am  well  assured,  that  the  charge  I 
have  expended  in  reparations,  an&ounting  to  one 
thousand  marks  at  least  already,  is  more  than 
hath  been  laid  out  by  the  tenants  tiiat  have  bees 
in  it  since  my  remembrance,  answerable  to  my^ 
particular  circumstance,  that  I  was  bom  there, 
and  am  like  to  end  my  days  there.  Neither  can 
I  hold  my  hand,  but,  upon  this  encouragement, 
am  like  to  be  doing  still,  which  tendeth  to  the 
improvement,  in  great  measure,  of  the  ii^eritanee 
of  your  see  by  superlapidations,  if  I  may  so  call 
it,  instead  of  dilq>idations,  wherewith  othowise 
it  might  be  charged. 

And  whereas  a  state  fbr  life  is  a  certainty,  and 
not  so  well  seen  how  it  wears,  a  term  of  years 
makes  me  more  depending  upon  you  and  your 
succession. 

For  the  providing  of  3rour  lordship  and  your 
successors  a  house,  it  is  part  of  the  former  co- 
venant, wherein  I  desired  not  to  be  released. 

So,  assuring  myself  of  your  grant  and  perfect- 
ing of  this  my  suit^  and  assuring  your  grace  of 
my  ewnest  desire  and  continual  readiness  to 
deserve  well  of  yoo,  and  yours  chiefly,  smd  like- 
wise of  the  see  in  any  the  causes  or  preeminfflices 
thereof,  I  commend  your  grace  to  God's  good- 
ness, restiBg,  &c» 

*  Dr.  Tobie  M tttbew. 
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MRVn  OP  ▲  LBTTBR  TO  TUB  OOUHT  PALAHHS 
OiF  TBBBfllNE. 

MoifBEieRXUR, 

Je  me  tiens  k  grand  honneory  qa'il  plaise  k 
YpBtte  altesse  de  me  oognoistre  pour  tel,  que  je 
miis,  OQ  pour  le  moins  voudrois  estre,  envers  vous 
et  vostre  eemce :  et  m'estuneray  heureux,  si  par 
mes  coDsefls  auprds  du  roy,  ou  autre  deyoir^  je 
pounoy  ccmtribaei  ^  vostre  grandeur,  dont  il 
semble  que  Dien  voua  a  basti  de  belles  occasions, 
ayanten  contemplation  Tostre  trds-illustre  person- 
He,  non  seulement  comme  tres-cher  allie  de  mon 
maistre,  mais  aussi,  comme  le  meilleur  appui, 
aprds  les  roys  de  Grande  Bietagne,  de  la  plus 
I  p«rde  de  la  chiestienet^. 


Je  ne  puis  anssi  passei  sous  ralenee  la  giaado 
raisoD,  que  Totlie  altesse  fait  ik  voetie  propi^ 
hooneur  en  cboisflissant  tels  coiiseiUeurs  et  mini»» 
tree  d'estat,  comme  se  montre  tres-bien  estve 
Monsieur  le  Baron  de  Dhona  et  Monsieur  de 
Plessen,  estants  personages  si  graves,  discretes  et 
habiles ;  en  quoy  vostre  jugement  reluict  assez. 

Vostre  altesse  de  vostre  grr^ce  excusera  la 
faulte  de  mon  langage  Francois,  ayant  este  tant 
vers6  es  vielles  loix  de  Normandie :  mais  le  coeur 
supplera  la  plume,  en  priant  Dieu  de  vous  tenir 
en  sa  digne  et  saincte  garde, 

Monseigneur,  de  vostre  Altesse  le  plus 

humble  et  plus  affectionne  serviteur. 

BnOmad,  Ua^  !>>  1«19. 
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TOLADTBUBfflnjnr.TO  SPBAK  FOB  Hill  TO  HIR 
LORB^ 

Mr  saovhAM  eooD  Ladt, 

I  was  as  ready  to  show  myself  mindful  of  my 
duty,  by  wailing  on  your  ladyship,  al  your  being 
in  town,  as  now  by  writing,  had  I  not  feared  lest 
your  ladiysbip^s  short  stay,  and  quick  return  might 
well  spafe  me,  Aat  came  of  no  earnest  errand.  I 
am  not  yet  greatly  perfect  in  cerraionies  of  court, 
wheieoC,  I  know,  your  ladyship  knoweth  both  the 
right  use,  and  true  value.  My  thankful  and  ser<p 
▼iceaMe  mind  shall  be  always  like  itself,  howso- 
et«r  it  wy  from  the  common  disguising.  Your 
ladyship  is  wise,  and  of  good  nature  to  discern 
from  what  mind  every  action  proceedefli,  and  to 
esteon  of  it  accordingly.  This  is  all  the  message 
which  my  letter  hath  at  this  time  to  deliver, 
unless  it  please  your  ladyship  further  to  give  me 
leave  to  make  this  request  unto  you,  that  it  would 
please  your  good  ladyship,  in  your  letters,  where- 
with you  visit  my  good  lord,  to  vouchsafe  the 
mention  and  recommendation  of  my  suit;  where- 
in your  ladyship  shall  bind  me  more  nnto  you 
tham  I  can  look  ever  to  be  able  tu^ieiastly  to  ac- 
knowledge. Thus,  in  humble  manner,  I  take  my 
leave  of  your  ladyship,  committing  yo«,  as  daily 
in  my  prayers,  so,  likewise,  at  this  present,  to  the 
mereiful  providence  of  the  Almigh^f . 
Your  ladyship's  most  dutifbl 

and  bounden  n^bew, 

B.  Fba. 

VkOB  Oi«7*t  Ira,  thii  MCh  Beptenber,  IMS. 

*  Lsuid.  KB.  zzxl^  trt.  14. 
V0L.IIL— 31 


TO  LORD  BURGHLEY,  TO  REOOMIIVND  Hm  TO- 
THB  aVBBN> 

Mnr  snfouLAJi  mod  Lord, 

My  humbto  duty  remembered,  and  my  humble 
thanks  presented  for  jmu  lordship's  fisvour  and 
couDleiumce,  which  it  pleased  your  lordship,  at 
my  being  with  you,  to  vouchsafe  me,  above  my 
degree  and  desert.  My  letter  hath  no  further 
errand  but  to  commend  unto  your  lordship  the 
remembrance  of  my  suit,  which  dien  I  moved 
unto  you ;  whereof  it  also  pleased  your  lordship 
to  give  me  good  hearing,  so  far  forth  as  to  promise 
to  tender  it  unto  her  majesty,  and  withal  to  add, 
in  the  behalf  of  it,  that  which  I  may  better  deliver 
by  letter  tiwn  by  speech ;  which  ie,  that  although 
it  must  be  eonfessed  that  the  request  is  rare  and 
unaccustomed,  yet  if  it  be  obeerved  how  few  there 
be  which  fall  in  with  the  study  of  the  common 
lafws,  either  being  well  left  or  friended,  or  at  their 
own  flee  election,  or  forsaking  likely  success  in 
other  studies  of  more  delight,  and  no  less  prefer- 
ment, or  setting  hand  thereunto  early,  without 
waste  of  3fears ;  upon  such  survey  made,  it  may 
be  my  case  may  not  seem  ordinary,  no  more  than 
my  suit,  and  so  more  beseeming  unto  it.  As  I 
foiee  myself  to  say  this  in  excuse  of  my  motion, 
lest  it  should  appear  unto  your  lordship  altogether 
indiscreet  and  unadvised,  so  my  hope  to  obtain ' 
it  restetfa  only  upon  yonr  lordship's  good  affection 
toward  me,  and  grace  with  hw  ma}eety,  who^^ 
methudcs,  needeth  never  to  call  for  the  ezperienoe 
of  the  thing,  where  she  hath  so  great  and  so  good 
♦  Unsd.  MS.  xixi  art.  14. 
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of tiie  penon  which  reeommeiidedi  it  Aeeording 
to  which  trust  of  mine,  if  it  may  please  your 
lordship  both  herein  and  elsewhere  to  be  my 
patron,  and  to  make  account  of  me,  as  one  in 
whose  well  doing  yoor  lordship  hath  interest, 
albeit,  indeed,  yoor  lordship  hath  had  place  to 
benefit  many,  and  wisdom  to  make  due  choice  of 
lighting  places  for  yoar  goodness,  yet  do  I  not 
fear  any  of  yonr  lordship's  former  experiences  for 
staying  my  thankfulness  borne  in  heart,  howso- 
ever God's  good  pleasure  shall  enable  me  or  dis- 
able me,  ontwardiy,  to  make  proof  thereof;  for  I 
cannot  account  your  lordship's  service  distinct 
from  that  which  I  owe  to  God  and  my  prince ;  the 
performance  whereof  to  best  proof  and  purpose  is 
the  meeting  point  and  rendezvous  of  all  my 
thoughts.  Thus  I  take  ray  leave  of  your  lordship, 
in  humble  manner,  committing  you,  as  daily  in 
my  prayers,  so,  likewise,  at  this  present,  to  the 
merciful  protection  of  the  Almighty. 

Your  most  dutiM  and  bounden  nephew, 

B.  FftA. 

nron  Gray's  Ian,  Uiii  ISth  of  Septeoibcr,  ISM. 


TO  THB  BIGHT  HONOURABLE  THE  LOBD 
TBEA0UBEB.* 

Mt  yibt  eooD  Lord, 

I  take  it  as  an  undoubted  sign  of  your  lord- 
ship's fovour  unto  me,  that,  being  hardly  informed 
of  me,  you  took  occasion  rather  of  good  advice 
than  of  evil  opinion  thereby.  And  if  your  lord- 
ship had  grounded  only  upon  the  said  information 
of  theirs,  I  might,  and  would  truly  have  uphdden 
that  few  of  the  matters  were  justly  objected ;  as 
the  very  circumstances  do  induce,  in  that  they 
were  delivered  by  men  that  did  misaffect  me, 
and,  besides,  were  to  give  colour  to  their  own 
doings.  But  because  your  lordship  did  mingle 
therewith  both  a  late  motion  of  mine  ovm,  and 
somewhat  which  you  had  otherwise  heard,  I 
know  it  to  be  my  duty,  (and  so  do  I  stand  affect- 
ed,) rather  to  prove  your  lordship's  admonition 
effectual  in  my  doings  hereafter,  than  causeless 
by  excusing  what  is  past.  And  yet,  (with  your 
lordship's  pardon  humbly  asked,)  it  may  please 
you  to  remember,  that  I  did  endeavour  to  set 
forth  that  said  motion  in  such  sort,  as  it  might 
breed  no  harder  effect  than  a  denial.  And  I  pro- 
test simply  before  God,  that  I  sought  therein  an 
ease  in  coming  within  bars,  and  not  any  extraor- 
dinary or  singular  note  of  favour.  And  for  that, 
your  lordship  may  otherwise  have  heard  of  me, 
it  shall  make  me  more  wary  and  circumspect  in 
carriage  of  myself;  indeed,  I  find  in  my  simple 
observation,  that  they  which  live,  as  it  were,  in 
umbra  .and  not  in  public  or  frequent  action,  how 
Boderately  and   modestly  soever  they  behave 

*UBtd.M8.U.an.9,Orlc. 


themselves,  yet  kdwrami  wMiaf  I  find,  also,  tiMfc 
such  porsoos  as  are  of  natnie  bashful  (as  myself 
is,)  wheteby  they  want  tiiat  plausible  familiarity 
which  others  have,  are  often  mistaken  for  proud. 
But  once  I  knew  well,  and  I  most  humbly  be- 
seech your  lordship  to  believe,  that  arro^ancy 
and  overweening  is  so  (ar  from  my  nature,  as  if 
I  think  well  of  myself  in  any  thing,  it  b  in  this, 
that  I  am  free  from  that  vice.  And  I  hope  upon 
this  your  lordship's  speech,  I  have  entered  into 
those  considerations,  as  my  behaviour  shall  no 
more  deliver  me  for  other  than  I  am.  And  so, 
wishing  unto  your  lordship  all  honour,  and  to 
myself  continuance  of  your  ^ood  opinion,  with 
mind  and  means  to  deserve  it,  I  humbly  take 
my  leave. 

Your  lordship's  most  bounden  nephew, 
Fb.  Bacon. 
Gray's  iBB,  Uito  Sth  of  May,  ues. 


TO  BIB  BOBEBT  CECIL,  KNIGHT.* 

Sir  :^I  thank  your  honour  very  much  for  die 
signification  which  I  received  by  Mr.  Hickes,  of 
your  good  opinion,  good  affection,  and  readiness ; 
and  as  to  the  impediment  which  you  mention* 
and  I  did  forecast,  I  know  you  bear  diat  honouiap 
ble  disposition,  as  it  will  rather  give  you  appre- 
hension to  dral  more  effectually  for  me  dian 
otherwise,  not  only  because  the  trial  <^  friends 
is  in  ease  of  difficulty,  but  again,  for  that  without 
this  circumstance,  your  honour  should  be  only 
esteemed  a  true  friend  and  kinsman,  whereas  now 
you  shall  be  further  judged  a  most  honourable 
x^ounsellor;  for  pardons  are  each  honourabley 
because  they  come  from  mercy,  but  most  honour- 
able towards  such  offenders.  My  desire  is,  your 
honour  should  break  with  my  lord,  your  father 
as  soon  as  may  stand  with  your  convenience, 
which  was  the  cause  why  now  I  did  write.  And 
80 1  wish  your  honour  all  happiness. 
Your  honour's  in  faithful  affection 

to  be  commanded, 

Fb.  Bacob. 

From  Gray's  Inn,  tbii  16tb  of  April,  1593 


TO  MB.  MICHAEL  HICKES,  8ECBETABY  TO  THB 
LOED  HIGH  TBEA8UBER.t 

Mb.  Hiokes,  Still  I  hold  opinion  that  a  good  soli- 
citor is  as  good  as  a  good  counsellor,  I  pray  as  you 
have  begun  so  continue,  to  put  Sir  Robert  Cecil 
in  mind.  I  write  now  because  I  understand,  by 
occasion  of  Mr.  Solicitor's  ordering  at  the  court, 
things  are  like  to  be  deliberated,  if  not  resolved. 
I  pray  learn  what  you  can,  both  by  your  i 

•  Un«l.  MS.  Izxv.  art.  88|  Orif . 
fUntd.  BIS.  Izzv.  art.  fi^  Orif. 
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to  my  lofd,  and  by  speeelf  with  Sir  Robert,  and 
write  what  you  find.  Thus,  in  haste,  I^wish  yon 
right  well.  * 

Your  friend  aasured, 

Fr.  Bacon. 
Tnm  GortMBobiuy,  this  90th  of  September,  1393. 

I  pray  send  me  word  what  is  your  day  of  pay- 
ment, and  whether  you  can  be  certain  to  renew, 
because  my  brother's  land  is  not  yet  sold. 


TO  THE  LORD  mOH  TREASURER.* 

AfTKR  the  remembrance  of  my  humble  and 
bounden  duty,  it  may  please  your  good  lordship, 
the  last  term  I  drew  myself  to  my  house  in  the 
country,  expecting  that  the  queen  would  hare 
placed  another  solicitor,  and  so  I  confess  a  little 
to  help  digestion,  and  to  be  out  of  eye,  I  absented 
myself,  for  I  understood  her  majesty  not  only  to 
continue  in  her  delay,  but,  (as  I  was  advertised 
chiefly  by  my  Lord  of  Essex,)  to  be  retrograde, 
(to  use  the  term  applied  to  the  highest  powers;) 
since  which  time,  I  have,  as  in  mine  own  conceit, 
given  over  the  suit,  though  1  leave  it  to  her  ma- 
jesty's tenderness,  and  the  constancy  of  my 
bonourable  friends,  so  it  be  without  pressing. 

And  now  my  writing  to  your  lordship  is  chiefly 
to  give  you  thanks.  For,  surely,  if  a  man  con- 
sider ^  trmvail  and  not  the  event,  a  man  is  often 
more  bounden  to  his  honourable  friends  for  a  suit 
denied  than  for  a  suit  succeeding.  Herewithal, 
I  am  bold  to  make  unto  your  lordship  three  re- 
quests, which  ought  to  be  very  reasonable, 
because  &ey  come  so  many  at  once.  But  I 
cannot  call  that  reasonable,  which  is  only 
grounded  upon  favour.  The  first  is,  that  your 
lordship  would  yet  /tim  opu$  iuumy  and  give  as 
much  life  unto  this  present  suit  for  the  solicitor's 
place,  as  may  be  without  offending  the  queen, 
(for  that  were  not  good  for  me.)  The  next  is, 
that,  if  I  did  show  myself  too  credulous  to  idle 
hearsays,  in  regard  of  my  right  honourable  kins- 
man uid  good  friend,  Sir  Robert  Cecil,  (whose 
good  nature  did  well  answer  my  honest  liberty,) 
your  lordship  will  impute  it  to  the  complexion  of 
a  suitor,  and  of  a  tired  sea-sick  suitor,  and  not  to 
mine  own  inclination ;  lastly,  that  howsoever  this 
matter  go,  yet  I  may  enjoy  your  lordship's  good 
favour  and  help,  as  I  have  done  in  regard  of  my 
private  estate,  which,  as  I  have  not  altogether 
neglected,  so  I  have  but  negligently  attended, 
and  which  hath  been  bettered  only  by  yourself, 
(the  queen  except,)  and  not  by  any  other  in  mat- 
ter of  importance.  This  last  request,  I  find  it 
more  necessary  for  me  to  make,  because,  (though 
1  am  glad  of  her  majesty's  favour,  that  I  may, 

*  Laud.  MS.  IxxirUL  art.  SI,  Orlf. 


with  more  ease^  practise  the  law,  which,  percase, 
I  may  use  now  and  then  for  my  countenance,)  yet, 
to  speak  plainly,  though  perhaps  vainly,  I  do  not 
think  that  the  ordinary  practice  of  the  law,  not 
serving  the  queen  in  place,  will  be  admitted  for 
a  good  account  of  the  poor  talent  that  God  hath 
given  me,  so  as  I  make  reckoning,  I  shall  reap  no 
great  benefit  to  myself  in  that  course.  Thus,  again 
desiring  the  continuance  of  your  lordship's  good- 
ness as  I  have  hitherto  found,  and  on  my  part, 
sought  also  to  deserve,  I  commend  your  good 
lordship  to  God's  good  preservation. 

Your  lordship's  most  humbly  bounden, 

Fr.  Bacon. 
From  Gray*0  Inn,  this  31ft  of  March,  1504. 


TO  MR. 


HENRY  MATNARD,  AND  MR. 
mCKBS.* 


MICHASL 


Mr.  Matnard  and  Mr.  Hickes,  I  build  some- 
what, upon  the  conceit  I  have  of  your  good  wiUs, 
which  maketh  me  direct  my  request  to  you  in  so 
pressing  an  occasion  as  is  fallen  unto  me,  by  the 
strange  slipping,  and  uncertain  over-cunning  deal- 
ing of  a  man  in  the  city,  who,  having  concluded  a 
bargain  with  me  for  certain  marsh  lands,  now  in 
mortgage  for  a  thousand  pounds,  and  standing  to 
be  redeemed  the  d4th  of  this  present,  which  is 
but  twelve  days  hence,  and  being  to  give  me  six- 
teen hundred  and  odd  pounds  for  the  sale,  doth 
now  upon  a  point,  as  clear  as  any  case  in  Little- 
ton, and  wherein  Mr.  Attorney-General,  Mr. 
Brograve*  Mr.  Heskett,  Mr.  Gera^,  Mr.  Altham, 
and  all  that  I  can  speak  with,  make  no  manner 
of  doubt,  quarrel  upon  the  assurance,  and  so  in 
this  time  of  difficulty  for  money  pensions,  and  in 
so  instant  a  quantity  of  time  as  twelve  days, 
plunge  me  to  seek  my  redemption  money,  or  to 
forfeit  my  land  to  seven  hundred  pounds  less  and 
more.  This  maketh  me  desire  the  help  of  two 
so  good  friends  as  I  esteem  yourselves  to  be,  the 
rather  because  the  collateral  pawn  which  I  would 
ofier,  which  is  the  assuiance  of  my  lease  of 
Twickenham,  being  a  thing  which  will  pass  with 
easy  and  short  assurance,  and  is  every  way  clear 
and  unsubject  to  encumbrance,  (because  it  is  my 
pleasure  and  my  dwelling,)  I  would  not  offer  but 
to  a  private  friend;  upon  which  assurance  my 
desire  is,  that  upon  your  joint  means  or  credit,  I 
might  be  furnished  at  my  day,  and  if  either  of 
you  like  the  bargain  of  my  marsh  lands,  you  shall 
have  their  refusal,  and  I  shall  think  you  true  and 
timely  friends.  So,  in  great  haste,  I  bid  yon 
both  farewell. 

Your  friend,  loving  and  assured, 
Fr.  Baoor. 
nron  my  chamber,  thiilStta  of  March,  IMS.  * 

♦  Lamd.  MS.  Izzx.  art.  71,  Orlf. 
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TO  LOBB  Bt7SQHLBT> 
It  MAr  PLEASE  YOUR  GOOD  L0RD8HIP, 

I  am  sorry  the  joint  mask  from  the  four  inns 
of  court  faileth,  wherein  I  conceive  there  is  no 
other  ground  of  that  event  but  impossibility. 
Nevertheless,  because  it  falleth  out  tnat  at  this 
time  Gray^s  Inn  is  well  furnished  of  gallant 
young  gentlemen,  your  lordship  may  be  pleased 
to  know  that  rather  than  this  occasion  shall  pass 
without  some  demonstration  of  affection  from  the 
inns  of  court ;  there  are  a  dozen  gentlemen  of 
Gray's  Inn,  that  out  of  the  honour  which  they 
bear  to  your  lordship  and  my  lord  chamberlain, 
to  whom  at  their  last  mask  they  were  so  much 
bovmden,  wiU  be  ready  to  furnish  a  mask,  wishing 
it  were  in  their  powers  to  perform  it  according  to 
their  minds.  And  to  for  the  present  I  humbly 
take  my  leaw,  TmAng 

Your  lordship's  rerj  humble 

and  much  bounden* 

Fr.  Bacon. 


TO  MR.  BOOHAEL  mCIOM.t 

So,— -The  queen  hath  done  somewhat  for  me, 
though  Bot  in  the  im>portion  I  hoped ;  but  the 
Older  is  given,  only  the  moneys  will  not  in  any 
part  oome  to  my  hand  this  fortnight ;  the  later 
by  reason  of  Mr.  Attorney's  absence,  busied  to 
j(i  the  queen,  and  I  am  like  to  borrow  the 
mean  while.  Thus  hoping  to  take  hold  of  your 
invitation  some  day  this  borrowing,  I  rest 
Yo«r  assured  friend, 

Fr.  Baoon. 


TO  THE  EARL  OP  SALISBURY.) 

Mt  Lord,— No  man  can  better  expound  my 
doings  than  your  lordship,  which  maketh  me 
need  to  say  the  less;  only  I  humbly  pray  yon  to 
believe  that  I  aspire  to  conscience  and  commenda- 
tion, first  of  bonus  eivi$^  which  with  us  is  a  good 
and  true  servant  to  the  queen,  and  next  of  bomu 
«tr,  that  is,  an  honest  man.  I  desire  your  lordship 
also  to  think  that  though  I  confess  I  love  some 
things  much  better  than  I  love  your  lordship,  as 
the  queen's  service,  her  quiet  and  contentment, 
her  honour,  her  favour,  the  good  of  my  country, 
and  the  like,  yet,  I  love  few  persons  better  than 
yourself,  both  for  gratitude's  sake,  and  for  your 
own  trueness,  which  cannot  hurt  but  by  accident 
or  abuse,  of  which  my  good  affection,  I  was  ever 
and  am  ready  to  yield  testimony  by  any  good 
^(en,  but  with  such  reservations  as  yourself  can- 

*  Luwd.  MS.  erU.  tit.  8,  Orif . 
tLuwd.  MS.  erU.  art.  S,  Orif. 
X  DUBealt  to  decypber,  q.  tntereeda  f 
)  LuMd.  MS.  IxzzvIL  art.  7%  Orif . 


not  but  allow ;  for  as  I  was  ever  sorry  ^t  your 
lordship  Shsuld  fly  with  waxen  wings,  doubting 
Icarus's  fortune,  so,  for  the  growing  up  of  your 
own  feathers,  specially  ostrich's,  or  any  other, 
save  of  a  bird  of  prey,  no  man  shall  be  more  glad ; 
and  this  is  the  axletree  whereupon  I  have  tamed, 
and  shall  turn,  which  to  signify  to  you,  though  I 
think  you  are  of  yourself  persuaded  as  much,  is 
the  cause  of  my  writing;  and  so  commend  I  your 
lordship  to  God's  goodness. 

Your  lordship's  most  humbly, 

Fr.  Bacon.. 
Vnm  Gray's  Ian,  thte  SOtli  of  Joly,  1000. 


TO  MR.  BOCHAEL  HICKE8.* 

Mr.  Hiokbs,— I  thank  you  for  your  lettsr;. 
testifying  your  kind  care  of  my  fortane,  which, 
when  it  mendeth,   your  thanks  will   likswiso' 
amend.    In  particular  you  write  you  would  be  in. 
town  as  on  Monday,  which  is  passed,  and  that 
you  would  make  proof  of  Mr.  Billett,  or  sobm 
other  friend  fof  my  supply,  whereof  I  see  you  are  - 
the  more  sensible,  because  you  conour  in  approv* 
ing  my  purpose  and  resolution,  of  first  freeing  my 
credit  from  suits  and  speech,  aoid  so  my  estafes  by 
degrees,  which  in  very  truth  was  the  cause  which 
made  me  §ub  tmpudem  in  moving  you  for  new 
help,  when  I  should  have  hdped  yon  with  your 
former  money.    I  am  desirons  to  know  what 
success  you  have  had  since  your  coming  to  town, 
in  your  kind  care.    1  have  tiiougbt  of  two  sure- 
ties for  one  hundred  pounds  a  piece :  the  one  BIr. 
Fra.  Anger,  of  Gray's  Inn,  he  that  was  the  old 
Count  of  Lincoln's  executor,  a  man  very  honest 
and  veiy  ^le,  with  whom  I  have  spoken,  and  he 
hath  promised;  the  other  Sir  Th<Hnas  Hobby, 
whom  I  have  not  spoken  with,  but  do  presume  of». 
though  I  never  used  him  in  that  kind.  So  leaving- 
it  to  your  good  will,  I  rest 

Your  assmred  loving  frigid, 

Fr.  Baoow. 

1000. 


TO  MR.  M.  HICKBS.t 

Mr.  HicnB8,«-Your  remain  shall  be  with  yon 
this  term,  but  I  have  now  a  further  request,  which, 
if  you  p^orm,  I  shall  think  you  one  of  the  best 
friends  I  have,  and  yet,  the  matter  is  not  much  to 
you,  but  the  timing  of  it  is  much  to  me ;  for  I  am 
now  about  this  term  to  free  myself  from  all  debts, 
which  are  any  ways  in  suit  or  urged,  following  a 
faster  pace  to  free  my  credit  than  my  means  can 
follow  to  free  my  state,  which  yet  cannot  stay 
long  afrer ;  I  having  resolved  to  spare  no  means^ 

*  Laiwd.  MS.  ImvU.  art  80,  Orif. 
t  Lantd.  MS.  luzviii.  art.  3,  Orif. 
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I  bire  in  liand  (takiiig  other  potribilitieB  Cor 
advantiige)  to  clear  mymlf  from  tbe  difconteat, 
speedi,  or  danger  of  othecs.  And  some  of  my 
^ehts  of  moet  clamour  and  important^  I  have 
this  term,  and  some  few  days  before,  ordered,  and 
in  fact  paid.  I  pray  you  to  yoor  former  faTOurs, 
wbich  I  do  still  remonber,  and  may  hereafter 
reqoite,  help  me  out  with  two  hundred  pounds 
'  more  for  six  months ;  I  will  put  you  in  good  sure- 
ties, and  you  shall  do  me  a  great  deal  of  hones^ 
and  reputation ;  I  haTe  written  to  you  the  yeiy 
truth  and  secret  of  my  course,  which  to  few 
others  I  would  have  done,  thinking  it  may  moTe 
you.  And  so,  with  my  loving  commendations, 
Iiest 

Your  assured,  loving  fidend, 

Fa.BA0Qii* 
Jan.  tl,  IflOO. 


TO  SIR  ROBBKT  COTTON. 

Sib,— Finding,  durfaig  Parliament,  a  willing- 
ness in  you  to  confer  with  me  in  this  great  sendee 
concerning  ^e  union,  I  do  now  take  hold  thereof 
to  excuse  my  boldness  to  desire  that  now  which 
you  offered  then,  for  both  the  time  as  to  leisure 
As  more  liberal,  and  as  to  the  service  itself  is 
more  urgent.  Whether  it  will  like  you  to  come 
to  me  to  Gray*8  Inn,  or  to  appoint  me  where 
to  meet  with  you,  I  am  indifferent,  and  leave 
it  to  your  choice,  and  accordingly  desire  to 
hear  from  you;  so  I  remain  your  very  loving 
friend, 

Fr.  Bacx>n. 

Qny's  Inn,  thb  8Ui  of  8ept^  1004. 


TO  8IA  M.  HIC08.* 

SiRr— For  your  travel  with  all  disadvantages, 
I  will  put  it  upon  my  account  to  travel  twice  so 
far,  upon  any  occasion  of  yours ;  but  your  wits 
seemed  not  travelled,  but  fresh,  by  your  letter, 
which  is  to  me  an  infallible  argument  of  hearts- 
ease, which  doth  so  well  with  you,  as  I  must 
entreat  you  to  help  me  to  some  of  the  same.  And, 
therefore,  I  will  adjourn  our  conference  to  your 
return  to  the  Strand,  on  Monday,  where  I  wUl 
find  you,  if  it  chance  right.  And  this  day  would 
I  have  come  to  your  Friary,f  but  that  I  am  com- 
manded to  attend  the  indictments  at  Westminster. 
And  so  I  leave,  to  peioetve  your  good  disposi- 
tion. 

I  remain  yours  assured, 

Fr.  Bacon* 

Jn.  17,  itts. 

«  Luud.  MS.  Ixzzlz.  ait  78,  Orlf.; 
t  iUi(iisyM  Frian. 


TO  rat  MCHAIL  mCKES.* 
Sir,— I  pray  try  the  concension  I  spoke  to  jsm 
of  out  of  hand.    For  it  is  a  mind  I  shall  not 
continue  in,  if  it  pass  this  very  tide.    So  I  vest 
Yours,  Fr.  Bacon. 

October,  1606. 


TO  SIR  BnCHAEL  HICKES.f 
Sir, — ^There  is  a  commission,  touching  the 
king's  service,  to  be  executed  at  your  house,  on 
Tuesday  next;  the  commissioners  are  Mr.  Re- 
corder of  London,  Sir  John  Bennet,  Sir  Thomas 
Bodley,  and  myself.  There  are  blanks  left  for 
other  names,  such  as  you  in  your  wisdom  shall 
think  fit  to  fill.  Mr.  Horden  is  wished,  fot  the 
better  countenance  of  the  service,  and  Sir  Thomas 
Lowe  is  spoken  of,  but  these  and  others  are 
wholly  left  unto  yon.  It  will  take  up  a  whole 
afternoon,  and,  therefore,  no  remedy  but  we  must 
dine  with  you;  but  for  that  you  are  not  so  little 
in  grace  with  Mi.  Chancellor  but  you  may  h%y 
allowance,  the  Exchequer  being  first  full ;  heieof 
I  thought  most  necessary  to  give  yon  notice.  So 
I  remain       Your  assured  guest  and  friend, 

Fb.  Bacon. 
Thii  Bunday  at  afletnoon,  Aufwt  0,  IflOO. 


TO  ant  ROBIRT  OOTTmi 4 

Sir, — ^You  may  think  the  occasion  was  great 
and  present,  that  made  me  defer  a  thing  I  took 
much  to  heart  sO  long ;  I  have  in  the  blank  leaf 
supplied  some  clauses,  which,  warranted  by  your 
kind  respect  and  liber^,  I  wish  were  inserted  for 
my  ihtlier's  honour,  as  a  son,  I  eenfte;  but  yvt, 
no  farther  than  I  have  the  two  great  champions, 
both  truth  and  opinion,  of  my  side.  They  be  but 
three  placee,  and  that  you  may  readily  find  then, 
I  have  turned  down  leaves;  desiring  you  to  reform 
the  Latin  er  the  sense  by  yoor  better  styieand 
eoneeh,  wUdi  done,  if  it  please  you  (being  but 
three  pages)  to  liare  them  wiitleii  agaki,  and  so 
incorporate  them  into  the  oopy  yon  carry  to  the 
luRg*  you  shall  content  me  much,  who  I  think 
am  no  unfit  man  to  give  you  some  contribution  or 
retribution  to  your  worthy  intention.  So,  in  haste, 
I  remain  Your  assured  fHend, 

Fr.  Bacon. 

«h«y*i  Inn,  this  7tli 
^  AptO,  ItlO. 


TO  SIR  mCRABL  HICKE8.) 

Sir  Michael  Hickis, 

It  is  but  a  wish,  and  not  any  ways  to  desire  it 
to  your  trouble,  but  I  heartily  vnsh  I  had  your 

«  UiMd.  MS.  Izxxiz.  art.  109,  Orig. 
t  LaiMd.  MS.  zcl.  art.  M,  Orif . 
t  Cotton  MS.  jQliat,  e.  Ul.  fbl.  71  b,  Oriff. 
I  LaMd.  MS.  xet  art.  40^  Oriff. 
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oompany  here  at  my  mother's  ftmeral,  which  I 
purpose  on  Thursday  next,  in  the  forenoon.  I 
dare  promise  yon  a  good  sermon,  to  be  made  by 
Mr.  Fenton,  the  preacher  of  Gray's  Inn;  for  he 
never  maketh  other  feast ;  I  make  none :  but  if  I 
might  have  your  company  for  two  or  three  days 
at  my  house,  I  should  pass  over  this  mournful 
occasion  with  mqre  comfort  If  your  son  had 
continued  at  St.  Julian's,  it  might  have  been  an 
adamant  to  have  drawn  you;  but  now,  if  you 
come,  I  must  say  it  is  only  for  my  sake.  I  com- 
mend myself  to  my  lady,  and  commend  my  wife 
to  you  both.    And  rest 

Yours  ever  assured,  Fr.  Bacon. 

Thii  Monday,  S7th  of 
▲nCOft,  1010. 


TO  SIR  MICHAEL  HICKB8> 

Sib  Michael, 

I  do  use,  as  you  know,  to  pay  my  debts  with 
time;  but,  indeed,  if  you  wiU  have  a  good  and 
perfect  colour  in  a  carnation  stocking,  it  must  be 
long  in  the  dyeing :  I  have  some  scruple  of  con- 
science whether  it  was  my  lady's  stockings  or  her 
daughter's,  and  I  would  have  the  restitution  to  be 
to  the  right  person,  else  I  shall  not  have  absolu- 
tion, "niorefore,  I  have  sent  to  them  both,  desir^ 
ing  them  to  wear  them  for  my  sake,  as  I  did 
wear  theirs  for  mine  own  sake.  So,  wishing 
you  all  a  good  new  year,  I  rest 

Yours  assured.        Fa.  Bacon. 

Oimy'i  Inoi  thli  8Ui  of  Jan.,  1611. 


TO  ma  VERY  LOVINO  FRIEND,  MR.  JOHN  MUR- 
RAT,  OP  HIS  MAJESTY'S  BEDCHAMBER.  DEU- 
VER  THB8E.t 

Good  Mb.  Mitbrat, 

I  have  laboured  like  a  pack-horse  in  your  busi- 
ness, and,  as  I  think,  have  driven  in  a  nail.  I 
pray  deliver  the  enclosed  to  his  majesty,  wherein 
I  have  made  mention  of  the  same.    I  rest 

Yours  assured,        Fb«  Bacon. 

tTthJtiiiiarj,  1611. 


TROM  THE  UNIVERSITY  OP  CAMBRIDGE  TO  THE 
RIGHT  HONOURABLE  SIR  FRANCIS  BACON, 
KNIGHT,  HIS  MAJESTY'S  ATTORNEY-OENE- 
RAL,  AND  ONE  OF  HIS  HONOURABLE  PRIVY 
COUNCIL,  THESEt 

Right  Honourable, 

The  special  love  and  favour  which  your  honour, 
by  word  and  writing,  hath  ever  professed  to  learn- 
ing and  this  university,  makes  us  fly  to  your 
protection  in  a  present  danger,\ where  we  fear  the 
chief  nerves  and  foundation  of  all  our  jurisdiction, 

*  Lantd.  MS.  xcL  an  81,  Orif. 
f  Harl.  MS8.  6966,  art.  114. 
t  SloanMS.3S6Syart.4a 


and  gracious  charters,  are  (under  a  pretence  of 
dignity  and  honour  to  this  university)  either  in^ 
tended  to  be  shaken,  or  wholly  overthrown.  We 
doubt  not  but  your  honour  hath  heard  of  a  late 
petition  preferred  to  his  majesty  by  the  mayor  and 
others  of  Cambridge,  (as  they  pretend,)  to  dig*> 
nify  the  university  in  making  the  town  a  city ; 
which,  upon  so  fair  a  gloss,  his  majesty,  out  of 
hb  gracious  favour  to  this  university,  hath  refer*- 
red  to  the  order  of  Lord  Chancellor  of  England, 
their  high  steward ;  the  lord  treasurer,  our  ho- 
nourable and  our  most  loving  chancellor,  and 
your  honour.  By  this  project,  (though  digni^ 
and  honour  to  us  be  the  first  colour  they  oast  upon 
their  suit,  yet,  by  the  cunning  carriage  of  the 
business,  and  secret  workings  of  friends,)  we 
cannot  but  fear  this  shadow  will  be  overcast  with 
matter  of  such  substance  for  them  and  their  pur- 
pose, that  it  will  either  draw  our  former  grants 
into  question,  or  us  to  great  inconvenience.  Nei- 
ther is  this  suspicion  without  a  cause ;  first,  f<Nr 
that,  about  six  years  past,  the  like  petition  was 
preferred  and  foUowed  by  them;  at  what  time,  by 
a  secret  view  of  their  book,  we  perceived  our  best 
charters  nearly  touched :  secondly,  upon  our  ear- 
nest request  to  have  a  copy  of  such  matters  as 
they  desire,  they  slight  us,  saying,  "  That  were 
but  to  part  thelion^s  skin  :*'  thirdly,  by  experience 
we  find  the  danger  of  trusting  their  kindness,  for» 
upon  our  late  sufferance  of  their  last  charter  to 
pass,  (without  good  advice  of  our  council,)  they 
both  encroach  upon  our  ancient  grants,  and  enforce 
that  charter  not  only  against  our  privileges  and 
customs,  but  the  special  proviso  and  reservation 
therein  made  for  our  former  liberties.  These 
peremptory  answers  and  dealings  of  theirs,  upon 
so  kind  and  friendly  usage  and  requests  of  ours, 
make  us  fear  the  sequel ;  for,  that  as  yet  we  could 
never  find,  by  any  record,  act,  or  wish  of  theirs, 
that  this  university  ever  received  honour,  dignity, 
or  favour ;  in  regard  wherecyf,  we  earnestly  entreat 
your  honour  to  stand  with  our  worthy  chancellor 
and  us  in  staying  this  suit,  until  we  be  truly  in- 
formed how  the  town  may  receive  grace  and  the 
university  no  dishonour.  So,  with  our  hearty 
thanks  to  your  honour,  for  all  your  former  favours 
showed  us  and  this  university,  and  with  our  daily 
prayers  to  the  Almighty  for  your  long  life  and 
happiness,  we  take  our  leave. 

Your  honour's  in  all  duty. 
Tbifl  9th  of  December,  1616. 


TO  THE  RIGHT  WORSHIPFUL  THE  VICB-CRAN- 
CELLOR  AND  OTHERS,  THE  MASTERS,  AND  THE 
HEADS  OP  THE  HOUSES  OF  THE  UNIVERSITY 
OF  CAMBRIDGE.* 

After  my  very  hearty  commendations,  I  have 
received  your  letter  of  the  9th  of  this  present 

»  Sloan  MS.  No.  SMS,  art.  S5. 
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Deeembert  and  haye  takon  oaie  of  joa  rather  ac- 
cording to  your  request  than  at  your  request; 
foiasmach  as  I  had  done  it  hetcne  your  letter 
mune.  This  you  may  perceive  by  the  joint  letter 
wliioh  you  shall  receive  from  my  lord  chancellor, 
my  lord  treasurer,  and  myself.  And,  for  me,  you 
may  rest  assured  that  nothing  can  concern  you 
little,  or  more  nearly,  or  afar  off,  but  yon  shall 
have  all  care  out  of  my  affection,  and  all  strength 
and  he^  out  of  my  means  and  power  to  conserve 
and  advance  your  good  estate  and  contentment. 
And  80 1  remain 

Your  veiy  affectionate 

and  assured  friend, 

Fr.  Bacon. 
DMemberaS,  1«10. 


FROM  THE  UNIVERSITY  OP  CAMBRIDGE.* 
RieBT  HOHOURABLB, 

The  confidence  which  the  townsmen  have,  in 
obtaining  their  charter  and  petition,  makes  us  bold 
and  importunate  suitors  to  your  honour,  by  whose 
&vour  with  his  majesty  and  protection,  we  again 
humbly  entreat,  the  university  and  ourselves  may 
be  freed  from  that  danger  which  by  them  is  in- 
tsnded  to  ns.  By  their  own  reports,  it  is  a  matter 
of  honour  and  advantage  for  which  they  sue: 
when  they  were  at  their  lowest,  and  in  their 
meanest  fortunes,  they  ever  showed  themselves 
unkind  neighbours  to  us ;  and  tiieir  suits  with  us, 
within  &eee  few  years,  have  caused  us  to  spend 
our  common  treasury,  and  trouble  our  best  friend^, 
and,  therefore,  we  cannot  expect  peace  amongst 
thCTi,  when  their  thoughts  and  wills  shall  be 
winged  and  strengthened  by  that  power  and  au- 
thority which  the  very  bare  title  of  a  city  will 
give  unto  them.  Since  our  late  letter  to  the  right 
honourable  lord  chancellor,  your  honour,  and  his 
majesty's  attorney-general,  we  (being  better  in- 
formed of  the  course  they  take,  and  of  their  con* 
fidenoe  to  prevail  at  the  end  of  the  next  term) 
have  sent  letters  from  the  body  of  the  university 
to  the  king^s  majesty,  the  lord  chancellor,  and 
otlieis,  our  honourable  friends ;  showing  them  of 
our  fear,  and  their  purpose,  and  to  entreat  them 
to  join  with  your  honour  and  us,  to  his  majesty, 
to  stay  their  suit  before  we  be  driven  to  farther 
diarge  or  trouble,  in  entertaining  counsel,  or  soli- 
citiDg  our  friends.  Thus,  humbly  entreating  your 
honour  to  pardon  our  importunity,  and  oflen 
soliciting  your  lordship  in  this  bumness,  with  our 
earnest  prayers  to  the  Almighty  for  your  honour's 
long  life  and  happy  estate,  we  end  this. 
Your  honour's  in  all  duty 

to  be  commanded. 

Febraarr,  1616. 

*SloaaMS.a56S,ait.41. 


A  LETTER  TO  MY  LORD  OF  BUCKINGHAM,  TOUCB- 
IN6  MOMPBSSON'S  BUSINESS  OP  INNS.* 

My  very  eooD  Lord,   ^ 

We  are  left  a  little  naked  in  the  business  of 
Inns,  by  the  death  of  Justice  Nicholls ;  and  my 
Lord  Chief  Baron  and  Mr.  Justice  Crooke  having 
been  with  me,  do  desire  the  number  of  three  may 
be  fulfilled.  I  have,  therefore,  sent  your  lordship 
a  warrant  for  the  king's  signature,  wherein  Justice 
Winch  is  put  in  Justice  Nicholls'  place.  It  is 
also  altered  at  my  request,  in  that  other  point  of 
the  former  warrant,  whereby  the  certificate  was 
required  in  writing,  which  they  desire  may  be  by 
attending  his  majesty  themselves,  at  his  coming, 
which  I  do  think  to  be  the  more  convenient  and 
the  more  usual  for  judges.  1  ever  rest 
Your  lordship's  true  and  most 

devoted  servant 

October  16, 1616. 


TO  MY  LORD  OF  BUCKINGHAM,  TOUCHINO  MOB^ 
FE880N*S  BUBINBS8,  THE  MALTSTERS,  ^fee.f 

My  very  ooon  Lord, 

I  am  much  troubled  in  mind,  for  that  I  hear  yon 
are  not  perfectly  well,  without  whose  health  I 
cannot  joy,  and  without  whose  life,  I  desire  not 
to  be;  I  hear  nothing  from  Mr.  Mompesson, 
save  that  some  tell  me  is  knighted,  which  I  am 
glad  of,  because  he  may  the  better  fight  with  the 
bull  and  the  bear,  and  the  Saracen's  head,  and 
such  fearful  creatures. 

For  Sir  Robert  Killigrewe's  suit  of  enrolment 
of  apprentices,  I  doubt  we  must  part  it ;  but  yet  I 
suppose  it  may  be  left  valuable. 

Your  office  is  despatched,  and  your  books  in 
efiBsct.  I  have  given  his  majesty  an  account  of 
those  things  wherein  I  have  received  his  pleasure 
from  your  lordship  by  this  letter  which  I  send 
open. 

Good,  my  lord,  once  again  have  care  of  your 
health ;  and  learn  what  Cardanus  saith,  that  more 
men  die  of  cold  after  exercise,  than  are  slain  in 
the  wars.    God  ever  keep  you. 

Your  lordship's  true  and  much  devoted  servant. 

Not.  SI,  1616. 


A  LETTER  FROM  HIS  MAJESTY  TO  YOUR  LORD- 
SHIP,  TOUCHING  THE  BUSINESS  OF  THE  MINT4 

Right  trusty  and  right  beloved  counsellor, 
we  greet  you  well. 
Before  jour  letters  came  to  us,  we  had  been 
informed  of  the  pains  and  diligence  you  had 
showed  in  our  service,  which  we  take  very  gra- 
ciously at  your  hands,  and  thank  you  for  it,  de- 
siring you  still  to  continue  in  the  course  whereintc 


*  Addh.  MS.  Mus.  Brit.  No.  5503,  i 
tAddtl.M0.S6O8,foI.96. 
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you  ha¥e  made  so  good  an  entrancet  and  Imwe 
taken  the  right  way  of  examining  the  hasiness. 
And,  whereas,  you  giro  your  opinion  of  the  mint, 
we  have  thought  fit  to  remember  mito  you  the 
usual  form  which  we  have  ever  used  in  matters 
of  consequence,  that  when  you  hare  taken  the 
laborious  part  upon  you  in  examination  of  the  bu- 
siness, we  first  here  report  of  the  whole  prooeed- 
ing,  before  we  give  our  resolution  thereupon. 
And,  therefore,  until  we  hear  the  report  of  it  in 
particular,  we  cannot  conclude  with  you.  As  for 
the  point  of  the  stay  of  commerce,  we  agree  with 
you  in  opinion  thus  far,  that  you  call  three  or  four 
of  the  aldermen  whom  you  shall  think  fittest,  and 
assure  them,  in  our  name,  that  we  see  no  likeli- 
hood or  reason  of  raising  our  coin,  for  aught  we 
have  yet  heard,  but  rather  of  the  contrary ;  and 
that  the  raising  of  the  value  of  the  coin  will  be 
the  last  course  we  shall  take,  whMi  we  see  no 
other  means  left;  for  which  we  yet  see  no  cause, 
and,  therefore,  the  stop  of  money  is  needless.  As 
for  the  committee,  we  think  it  fit  that  they  should 
continue  to  meet,  until  we  have  brought  Uie  busi- 
ness to  such  ripeness,  that  by  the  report  thereof, 
at  our  return,  we  may  perfdctly  understand  every 
particular. 

1  Given  at  our  court  at  Ntwinukst, 
thii  4th  of  December,  1618. 


A  LETTER  TO  BIY  LORD  BUCKINGHAM.* 

My  VBitv  GOOD  Lord, 

Your  lordship^s  former  letter  was  honourable,  but 
this  your  latter  letter  was  both  hcmourable  and  com- 
fortable ;  for  whidi  I  yield  your  lordship  humble 
thanks.  And  for  my  liberty,  as  your  Ipidship 
bath,  in  your  letter,  vouchsafed  to  show  a  great 
deal  of  tenderness  concerning  the  same,  so  you 
will  be  nobly  pleased  to  take  some  opportune  time 
to  move  it ;  the  rather,  for  that  the  season  eometh 
on  now  fit  for  phjrsio,  which  at  this  time  of  the 
year  I  have  ever  used ;  and  my  health  never  so 
much  required.    I  ever  humbly  rest 

Your  loidship's  most  obliged  friend 
and  faithful 

9ikilCardi,lMl. 


TO  tfT   VERY    LOVNO  FRIEND,  THE  MAYOR,  itc 
OFCJJtBRWQE4 

Whereas  I  am  given  to  understand  that  there 
are  some  difierences  lately  risen  between  the  now 
mayor  and  aldermen,  and  other  the  members  of 
that  corporation,  touching  the  election  of  the 
mayor  next  to  succeed ;  wherein  all  parties  have, 
according  to  charter,  appealed  to  me  as  their  high 

«Addlt.  MS.  5003,  fol.  105,1. 

f  MS.  Cole,  Mof.  Brit.  vol.  u.  foL  W. 


stewand:  forasmuch  as  I  have  but  even  newly 
reoovered  some  degree  of  health,  after  a  riraip 
sickness  of  some  weeks,  I  am  constrained  to  put 
off  the  hearing  till  Monday,  the  30th  of  this  instant, 
at  my  lodging  at  Gray's  Inn,  &c. 

Your  very  loving  Mend, 

Fa.  St.  Albah. 
From  GittT'e  Iim,  thii  Sill  SepttBker,  lOM. 


A  LETTER  FROM  MR.  FRANCIS  BACON  TO  THE 
LORD  PRESIDENT  OF  YORK,  IN  FAVOUR  OF  MR. 
JOHNS*  FOR  THE  SECRETARY'S  PLACE  AT  YORK.* 

It  mat  please  tour  good  Lordship, 

I  have  been  moved  to  recommend  a  person  and 
suit  to  your  lordship,  which  I  assure  myself^  if  it 
may  take  place  with  you,  I  shall  not  lose  credit 
with  you  by ;  for  both  I  know  perfectly  the  honesty 
and  sufficiency  of  the  man,  and  that  which  is  the 
next  point,  I  am  so  well  acquainted  with  his  duti- 
ful afiSoction  to  your  lordship,  as  I  dare  undertake 
no  servant  of  yours  shall  be  more  observantly  and 
faithfully  at  your  commandment.  It  is  conceived 
in  court,  that  Mr.  Secretary  Herbert  shall  have 
conferred  upon  him  tiie  place  of  secretary  there, 
whose  good  will,  by  Oiat  whidi  we  do  already 
find,  Mr.  Edward  Jones  haUi  reason  to  hope  well 
of  for  a  deputation.  There  rest  two  points,  the 
one  her  majesty's  good  allowanee,  and  the  other 
yours.  The  former  whereof  I  hope  he  shall  have 
good  means  to  procure,  and  the  seocmd  is  that 
which  I  am  to  sue  to  your  lordship  for.  Whersin 
to  move  you,  besides  the  fitness  of  the  man  hardly 
to  be  matched  in  any  other  particular,  I  vrill  ud- 
dertake  for  his  thankfulnsss  in  as  good  a  maimer 
as  any  onhet  can  be  whatsoever ;  and  all  the  poor 
credit  mysdf  have  ¥rith  you,  which  I  have  not 
been  unmindful  to  cherish,  1  desire  mayappear  in 
this  suit  rather  than  in  any  motion  for  myaell 
And  so,  with  my  humble  signifioation  of  duty,  I 
oommend  your  lorddiip  to  (Mi's  goodnesa. 
At  your  lordship's  honourable 

commandment, 
Fb.  Baoor. 


i^A  LETTER  TO  MR.  MATTHEW.f 

Mr.  Matthew, 

I  hope  it  may  stand  with  your  businsss  to  come 
hither  down  to  me  on  Monday  or  Tuesday  next. 
My  Lord  Digby  I  understand  is  in  town,  my 
Lord  of  Doncastnr  not  hastily  expected,  the  king 
far  off.  I  pray  you,  if  your  business  be  not  very 
important,  let  me  see  you  one  of  those  days.  I 
do  hear  from  you  by  Bir.  Meautys  that  I  am  still 
much  bound  to  my  Lord  Digby.    I  take  it,  I 

♦  MS.  UMd.  Mot.  Bdt.  TOl.  eexzxTilL  fol.  110. 
t  Addtt.  BIB.  Mof.  Brit.  560S,  fol.  lOS. 
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•diiected  Mr.  Meantfs  to  tell  yon,  that  haying 
somewhat  better  signs  of  my  lord  marquis's  good 
disposition  towards  me,  than  when  1  wrote  to  my 
Lord  Digby  last,  I  would  raise  my  request  to  his 
lordship,  that,  whereas  I  desired  his  lordship  to 
more  a  temporary  leave  to  come  to  London  next 
L^t  for  my  health,  and  Easter  term  for  ray  busi- 
ness, he  would  now  (if  he  so  think  it  convenient) 
deal  for  a  release  of  the  confinement  indefinite, 
for  the  same  reasons  of  an  infirm  health ;  and  the 
settling  the  poor  planks  on  my  wrecks  will  con- 
tinue still.  If  my  Lord  Digby  make  haste  to 
court,  I  pray  do  this  before  you  come  down  to 
me ;  if  not,  you  may  defer  it  till  we  have  spoken. 
<6od  keep  and  prosper  you. 

Your  most,  &c. 
49lhFtokrou7,lttl. 


A  LETTER  TO  MY  LORD  TREASURER  LEA.* 
Mt  Lord,^I  humbly  entreat  your  lordship 
and  (if  I  may  use  the  word)  advise  your  lordship 
to  make  me  a  better  answer.  Your  lordship  is 
interested  in  honour  in  the  opinion  of  all  that 
hear  how  I  am  dealt  with.  If  your  lordship  ma- 
lice me  for  Long's  cause,  surely  it  was  one  of  the 
justest  businesses  that  ever  was  in  Chancery.  I 
will  avouch  it;  and  how  deeply  1  was  tempted 
therein  your  lordship  knoweth  best.  Your  lord- 
ship may  do  well  to  think  of  your  grave  as  I  do 
of  mine,  and  to  beware  of  hardness  of  heart.  And 
as  for  fair  words,  it  is  a  wind  by  which  neither 
your  lordship  nor  any  man  else  can  sail  long. 
Howsoever,  I  am  the  man  that  shall  give  all  due 
respects  and  reverence  to  your  great  place, 
loui  Jane,  1015.  Ffu  St.  Albah. 
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TO  THE  MARaUIS  OF  BUOKINCrHAM.« 

GtM)D  BIT  Lord, 

Procure  the  warrant  for  my  discharge  this  day. 
Death,  I  thank  God,  is  so  hx  from  being  unwel- 
come to  me,  as  I  have  called  for  it  (as  Christian 
resolutioa  would  permit)  any  time  these  two 
months.  But  to  die  before  the  time  of  his  ma- 
jesty's grace,  and  in  this  disgraceftil  place,  is 
even  the  worst  that  could  be ;  and  when  I  am 
dead,  he  is  gone  that  was  always  in  one  tenor,  a 
true  and  perfect  servant  to  his  master,  and  one 
that  was  never  author  of  any  immoderate,  no,  nor 
unsafe,  no,  (I  will  say  it,)  not  unfortunate  coun- 
sel ;  and  one  that  no  temptation  could  ever  make 
other  than  a  trusty,  and  honest,  and  Christ-loving 
firiend  to  your  lordship ;  and  howsoever  I  acknow- 
ledge Ae  sentence  just,  and  for  reformation  sake 
fit,  the  justest  chancellor  that  hath  been  in  the 
five  changes  since  Sir  Nicholas  Bacon's  time. 
God  bless  and  prosper  your  lordship,  whatsoever 
become  of  me. 
Tour  lordship's  true  friend,  living  and  dying, 
Fr.  St.  Alban. 

Tdwer,aitllfs7,101. 

Endorwd, 

7b  the  MarquU  cf  Bwkingham^from  the  Tower. 


EDWARD  FRANKLIN  TO  LORD  BT.  ALBAN.f 

Sir, — ^Yon  falsify  the  common  proverb :  Out 

of  sight,  out  of  mind.    Distance  of  place  makes 

«  MS.  Oibton,  Lambeth  Libnry,  030,  fol.  147,  Orif. 
t  MS.  OUMon,  LMBbetb  Lib.  030,  fot.  tlO,Orlff. 
Vol.  111.— 22 


no  divorce  of  your  love;  but  present  or  aberat 
you  baulk  no  opportunity  for  my  good.  I  shall 
never  deserve  your  love  unless  that  which  is 
mental  may  requite  that  which  is  real ;  and  that 
good  prayers  may  be  balanced  with  good  deeds. 

Touching  the  present  overture,  (tihe  errand  of 
your  letters,)  though  there  be  a  great  conflict 
within  myself,  yet  nor  must  nor  will  I  hold  you  in 
long  suspense.  Though  I  could  content  myself 
with  the  obscure  condition  of  my  country  fortune, 
yet  should  I  not  neglect  and  slight  the  fair  oppor- 
tunities of  my  better  preferment  It  is  a  sullen, 
stoical  humour,  not  to  be  drawn  out  of  a  dark 
retired  comer  into  the  warm  and  open  sunshine. 
But  I  cannot  resolve  on  the  sudden :  my  present 
affairs  being  somewhat  involved  and  perplexed* 
Respite  me  (I  pray)  but  till  the  funeral ;  and  then 
(God  willing)  I  shall  visit  London,  and  give  up 
my  determinate  and  satisfactory  answer.  Mean* 
while,  I  desire  my  thankful  love  may  be  tendered 
to  that  honest  Mr.  Hatcher.  So  I  rest  a  devoted 
homager  to  your  virtues ;  or  (if  you  suspect  a 
compliment)  Your  assured  friend, 

Ed.  Franklin. 

CreMingham,  April  SO,  1685. 


TO  THE  MARQUIS  OF  BUCKINOHAM.f 

Mr  VERT  GOOD  Lord, 

Your  lordship^s  former  letter  was  honourable, 
this  later  is  kind  and  loving;  wherein  I  took 
much  comfort     This  I  protest   to  God,  who 

*  Addit.  MS.  Mat.  Brit.  5503,  fol.  100  b. 
t  MS.  GlbfOD,  Lambeth  Lib.  910^  fol.  UO,  Orif. 
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knowetfa  the  aeerets  of  hearts,  that  I  do  not  think 

there  was  ever  a  son  of  Adam  who  wished  more 

prosperity  to  another  that  was  a  subject  than  I 

have  done  and  do  to  yonr  lordship;  and,  as  low 

as  I  am,  I  had  rather  sojoom  in  a  college  than 

recover  a  fortune  by  any  other  but   yourself. 

Marry,  to  recover  you  (if  I  have  not)  or  to  cease 

you  of  doing  any  thing  for  me  wherein  you  would 

not  be  seen,  I  would  use  any  man. 

God  preserve  and  prosper  your  grace.    I  rest. 

Endoraed, 

To  BueJdngUm. 


T.  MBAUTTS  TO  LORD  ST.  ALBANY 

Mt  all  honovrsd  Lord, 

Upon  the  first  reading  of  your  lordship's,  re- 
ceived this  day,  I  had  almost  put  pen  to  p^>er  to 
ask  your  pardon  for  having  (as  I  supposed)  too 
rudely  broken  open  a  letter  intended  to  another, 
some  more  deserving  friend  or  servant  of  yours, 
(for,  by  the  infinite  disproportion  between  the 
noble  fovours  therein  expressed,  and  my  disability 
any  way  to  merit,  I  could  not  otherwise  conjec- 
ture ;)  but,  upon  second  cogitations,  remembering 
it  to  be  incident  to  heroic  natures  and  spirits  to 
measare  out  and  oonfor  tiieir  graces  and  ftvonrs 
according  to  the  latitude  and  dimensions  of  their 
own  noble  and  capacious  hearts,  and  not  accord- 
ing to  the  narrower  span  and  scantling  of  othtes' 
merits;  and  calling  to  mind  that  this  is  not  the 
fiist  time  by  many,  that  yonr  lordship  hath  pointed 
me  oat  as  an  instance  hereof,  by  your  singular 
and  accumulated  fi^vours,  I  come  now,  instead  of 
asking  pardon  for  a  supposed  error  of  my  own,  to 
render  unto  your  lordship  all  humble  acknowledg- 
ment for  a  wilful,  or  rather,  willing  error  of  yours, 
in  so  overpricing  ^be  poor  endeavours  of  your 
unprofitable  servant 

Next,  I  take  leave  to  say  somewhat  of  what 
we  say  here,  arising 'as  well  from  abroad  as  at 
home;  viz.  that,  upon  later  and  more  certain 
advertisement  out  of  Germany,  it  is  found  the 
blow  given  to  the  imperialists  was  far  greater, 
both  for  numbers,  being  at  least  20,000,  and  for 
quality  of  the  persons,  than  was  first  reported. 
Tilly  himself  being  mortally  wounded,  and 
escaping  to  a  town,  called  Holverstaty  some  miles 
distant,  was  pursued  by  the  King  of  Sweden, 
who,  being  advertised  that  he  was  dead,  and  that 
his  body  was  newly  taken  thence,  to  be  conveyed 
by  a  guard  of  1500  horse  to  the  Duke  of  Bavier's 
court,  instantly  went  aAer  tiiem,  and  in  a  few 
hours  overtook  them,  defeated  the  whole  troops, 
and  brought  back  the  corpse  to  Holverstat,  where 
it  remains  in  the  town  house,  a  spectacle  of  the 
divine  revenge  and  justice,  for  the  bloody  execu- 
tion of  Mackdeburgh.  On  Sunday,  at  Hampton 
Court,  the  States*  ambassador  here  resident,  at  a 

*  MS.  GlbMn,  LunlMth  Ub.  990^  fol.  SSS. 


solemn  and  public  audience  in  the  presence,  sung 
us  in  effect  an  old  song  to  a  new  tune,  for  his 
errand  was  only  a  formal  relation  of  the  passages 
of  that  achievement  and  defeat  in  the  Low  Coun- 
tries, (wherein,  by  the  way,  I  heard  not  any  mention 
at  all  of  my  Lord  Craven's  prowess,  though  some 
say  he  expects  a  room  in  the  next  Gazette.)  The 
ambassador,  in  magnifying  of  the  victory,  when 
he  had  said  as  we  thought  enough,  concluded 
with  that  which  was  more  than  all  he  had  said 
before;  namely,  in  resembling  it,  both  for  the 
extent  of  the  design,  the  greatness  and  expense 
in  the  preparation  and  manner  of  the  deliverance, 
to  that  of  the  invasion  in  eighty-eight.  At  home 
we  say,  Mr.  Attorney-General  is  past  hope  of 
being  Chief  Justice  of  the  Common  Pleas,  for 
he  is  assured  of  it;  and,  by  the  like  reason,  my 
Lord  Richardson  is  past  all  fear  of  being  removed 
to  the  King*s  Bench.  The  attorney's  place  is 
now  in  competition  only  between  Noye  and 
Banks,  for  Sir  John  Finch  is  out  at  all,  and 
Banks  is  the  likeliest  to  carry  it.  St  George 
was  less  beholden  this  year  than  ever,  mther  to 
the  tords  of  the  order  or  to  the  other  liurds,  there 
being  only  present  those  in  the  margin.  So». 
praying  your  lordship  to  believe  that  I  have  more 
room  in  my  heart  than  in  my  paper  for  my  devo- 
tion and  service  to  your  lordship,  my  most 
honoured  lord  and  lady,  and  all  my  noble  ladies 
and  especial  friends,  I  rest 

Your  lorddiip's  to  serve  yoo, 

T.M. 

October  11. 

Your  commands  to  Bir.  Maxwell  I  perfonned  at 
Windsor  on  Monday  was  sevennight  Pardon 
this  scribble,  for  my  candle  winks  upon  me  to 
hasten  to  an  end,  and  my  maid  Mary  is  a  bed 
and  in  her  first  sleep,  and  very  wayward  if  ske 
be  waked. 


LoBO  Ohaicbbblain, 
Loan  Marshal, 
Lord  Salisbury, 
Lord  Carlisle, 
Lord  Holland, 
Lord  Dorset, 
Lord  Andover, 


Lord  Trbasuub, 
LoRDLnmsBT, 
Lord  BoxBonoueH, 
Lord  Mokmouth, 
Lord  Goriho, 
Lord  DoNCAerBR, 
Lord  Duklucc. 


Endorsed, 
Ibr  yowr  noble  te  jf,  my  nuni  iontmred  lord. 


TRA8TLATI0N  OF  THE  LATIN  LBTTBR  TO  OOUNT 
GONDOMAR.* 

ExcELLBiiT  Count, 

I  do  first,  as  I  ought,  congratulate  with  yoii 
your  new  honour,  which,  though  great  in  itseU^  it 
is  much  greater  because  it  was  given  yon  upon  so 

*  MB,  Olbioo,  LMnbeth  Lib.  986,  foL  184  d. 
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neble  a  ground.  The  repair  of  Mr.  Matthew,  my 
trae  firiend,  as  yoor  lordship  well  knoweth,  into 
theae  parts,  makes  me  call  to  mind  those  great 
and  singular  faTOurs,  which  opon  your  noble 
risits,  which  both  in  field  and  town,  by  his  means 
and  appointment,  yoar  lordship  vonchsafed  me  a 
little  before  your  departure,  and  the  great  endea- 
▼oiira  which  your  lordship  used  both  with  the 
king  and  the  marquis  for  my  fortunes.  At  that 
time,  if  one  had  whispered  me  in  the  ear  and  said, 
stay  these  things ;  England  is  a  cold  country ; 
defer  them  till  the  Prince  of  Wales,  and  the  Mar- 
quis of  Buckingham,  and  the  Count  Gondomar 
meet  in  Spain,  where  fruits  ripen  fiister,  I  should 
haye  smfled  at  it.  But  since  your  Icndship  hath 
had  power  to  work  these  miracles  in  a  public 
fortune,  it  is  a  much  less  matter  for  you  to  work 
a  micade*  in  the  fortune  of  a  private  friend.  And 
since  your  lordship  hath  power,  and  I  haye  fiadth, 
a  miracle  is  soon  wrought,  if  your  lordship  think 
it  worth  the  stretching  forth  your  noble  hand. 
Haying  written  so  lately  to  your  lordship,  I 
shorten  this  letter,  only  desiring  your  lordship  to 
giye  Mr.  Matthew  the  same  freedom  to  propound 
or  adyise  inth  your  lordship  concerning  my  busi- 
ness, as  heretofore  you  l»ye  youchsafed;  and 
resting 


TO  HIS  VSBT  LOVING  FRIENDS,  THE  PARISHION 
ER8  AND  FEOFFEES  FOR  THE  POOR  OF  THE 
PARISH  OF  ST.  ALLDAT8,  IN  OXFORD. 

After  my  hearty  commendations,  I  send  you 
here  enclosed  a  copy  of  an  order  made  by  the  late 
lord  chancellor,  my  predecessor,  in  the  cause 
depending  in  Chancery  between  Edmond  Blyth, 
plaintiff,  against  John  Phillips  and  others,  defend- 
ants, and  formerly  directed  by  his  lordship's  let- 
ters unto  you,  to  show  cause  why  a  decree  made 
by  commissioners  for  charitable  purposes  should 
not  be  confirmed  by  decree  of  the  Chanceiy, 
which  hitherto  you  have  not  done ;  and,  therefore, 
it  yras  desired  that  it  might  be  decreed  accord- 
ingly, which  I  have  forborne  to  do,  but  have 
thought  fit  to  recontinue  the  said  order,  and  to 
renew  the  said  letters  unto  you,  requiring  you  to 
show  good  cause  by  the  second  return  of  the  next 
term,  why  the  commissioners'  decree  should  not 
be  confirmed,  otherwise  the  plaintiff  is  to  have 
his  lease  decreed  as  he  hath  desired.  So,  wish- 
ing you  due  respect  herein,  I  bid  you  fiure- 
wsll. 

Your  loving  friend, 

Fr.  VsRirLAM. 
Vnm  York  Hoqm,  this  ISlli  of  Feb.,  1619. 
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TO  THE  LORD  VISCOUNT  VIIXIER8. 

It  mat  plbasi  tour  Lordship, 

I  pray  let  his  majesty  understand,  that  although 
my  loid  chancellor's  answer,  touching  the  dis- 
mission of  ^e  farmer's  cause,  was  full  of  respect 
and  duty,  yet  I  would  be  glad  to  ayoid  an  express 
signification  from  his  majesty,  if  his  majesty  may 
otherwise  haye  his  end.  And  therefore  I  haye 
thought  of  a  course,  that  a  motion  be  made  in  open 
court,  and  that  thereupon  my  lord  moye  a  com- 
promise to  some  to  be  named  on  either  part,  with 
bond  to  stand  to  their  award.  And  as  I  find  this 
to  be  agreeable  to  my  lord  chancellor's  disposi- 
tion, so  I  do  not  find  but  the  farmera  and  the  other 
party  are  ynlling  enough  towards  it.  And  there- 
fore his  majesty  may  be  pleased  to  forbear  any 
other  letter  or  message  touching  that  business. 
God  eyer  keep  your  lordship. 

Your  lordship's  true  and  most  deyoted  seryant, 

Fr.  Bacon. 

Jtnnsry  tl,  1616. 


TO  THE  EARL  OF  BUCKINGHAM. 
Mt  trrt  eooD  Lord, 

I  know  your  lordship  hath  a  special  care  of 
ny  thing  that  concemeth  the  queen.    She  was 
*  Tbe  renalnder  it  io  Lord  Bacoi't  Imnd. 


entered  into  dislike  of  her  solicitor,  this  bearer, 
Mr.  Lowder,  and  resolute  in  it  To  senre,  and 
not  to  please,  is  no  man's  condition.  Therefore, 
upon  knowledge  of  her  pleasure  he  was  willing 
to  part  with  his  place,  upon  hopes  not  to  be  des- 
tituted, but  to  be  preferred  to  one  of  the  barons' 
places  in  Ireland.  I  pray  moye  the  king  for  him, 
and  let  his  majesty  Imow  from  me  that  I  think 
(howsoeyer  he  pleased  not  here)  he  is  fit  to  do 
his  majesty  seryice  in  that  place ;  he  is  graye  and 
formal,  which  is  somewhat  there,  and  sufficient 
enough  for  that  place.  The  queen  hath  made  Mr. 
Hackwell  her  solicitor,  who  hath  for  a  long  time 
taken  much  pains  in  her  business,  wherein  she 
hath  done  well.  He  was  an  opposite  in  Parlia- 
ment, as  Jones  was,  that  the  king  hath  made 
Chief  Jastice  of  Ireland.  But  I  hold  it  no  ill 
counsel  to  join,  or  to  remoye  such  men.  God 
preserye  and  prosper  you. 

Your  true  and  deyoted  firiend  and  senrant, 
Whitotell,  May  15, 1617.  Fra.  BaCON ,  C.  S. 


TO  THB  LORD  C«ANCBLLOR. 
Mt  MOST  HONOURABLB  LoRD, 

I  acquainted  his  majesty  with  your  letter,  at 
the  firet  opportunity  after  I  receiyed  it,  who  was 
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Tery  well  pleased  with  that  account  of  your  care- 
lu]  and  speedy  despatch  of  botiness,  &c. 

Yours,  &C.  G.  BUCKINOHAM. 

Graenwkb,  May  13, 1619. 

P.  S.  Your  business  had  been  done  before 
luis,  but  I  knew  not  whether  you  would  haye  the 
attorney  or  solicitor  to  draw  it. 


TO  MT  VBRY  LOVING  FRISND8,  SIR  THOBIA8 
LEIGH,  AND  SIR  THOMAS  PUCKERING,  KNIGHTS 
AND  BARONETS. 

Aftib  my  hear^  commendations,  being  in- 
formed by  the  petition  of  Mr.  Thomas  Porten,  a 
poor  Yorkshireman,  of  a  heary  accident  by  fire, 
whereby  his  house,  his  wife,  and  a  child,  together 
with  all  his  goods,  were  utterly  burnt  and  con- 
sumed; which  misfortune  the  petitioner  sug' 
gests,  with  much  eagerness,  was  occasioned  by 
the  wicked  practices  and  conjurations  of  one  John 
Clarkson  of  Knowington,  in  the  county  of  War- 
wick, and  his  daughter,  persons  of  a  wandering 
condition;  affirming,  for  instance,  that  one  Mr. 
Hailes  of  Warwick  did  take  from  the  said  Clark- 
son,  certain  book?  of  conjuration  and  witchcraft 
That  the  truth  of  the  matter  may  be  rightly 
known,  and  that  Clarkson  and  bis  daughter,  if 
there  be  ground  for  it,  may  answer  the  law  ac- 
cording to  the  merit  of  so  heinous  a  fact,  I  have 
thought  good  to  wish  and  desire  you  to  send  for 
clarkson,  and  his  daughter;  and  as  upon  due 
examination  you  shall  find  cause,  to  take  orders 
for  their  forthcoming,  and  answering  of  the  mat- 
ter at  the  next  assize  for  the  coun^  of  York ;  and 
also  to  confer  with  Mr.  Hailes,  whether  he  took 
from  the  said  Clarkson  any  such  book  of  conjura- 
tion, as  the  petitioner  pretends  he  did,  and  to  see 
them  in  safe  custody.  Whereupon  I  desire  to  be 
certified  how  you  find  the  matter ;  and  your  doing 
thereupon.  So,  not  doubting  of  your  special  care 
and  diligence  herein,  I  bid  you  heartily  &rewel], 
and  rest 

Your  Tery  loving  friend, 

Fr.  Vbrulam,  Cane. 
York  Boom,  May  15, 1619. 


TO  THE  MARQtJId  OP  fiUCKmOHAtf . 

Mr  YiBY  eooD  Loan, 

Your  lordship,  I  know,  and  the  king  both,  might 
think  me  very  unworthy  of  that  I  haye  been,  or 
that  I  am,  if  I  should  not  by  all  means  desire  to 
be  freed  from  the  restraint  which  debarreth  my 
approach  to  his  majesty^s  person,  which  I  ever  so 
much  loved  and  admired ;  and  severeth  me  like- 
wise from  all  conference  with  your  lordship, 
which  is  my  second  comfort.  Nevertheless,  if  it 
be  conceived  that  it  may  be  matter  of  inconveni- 
ence, or  envy,  my  particular  respects  must  give 


place ;  only  in  regard  of  my  present  urgent  occa- 
sions, to  take  some  present  orde  for  the  d^ts 
that  press  me  most.  I  have  petitioned  his  majes- 
ty to  give  me  leave  to  stay  at  London  till  the 
last  of  July,  and  then  I  will  dispose  of  my 
abode  according  to  the  sentence.  I  have  sent 
to  the  prince  to  join  with  you  in  it,  for,  though 
the  matter  seem  small,  yet  it  importeth  me  mu^. 
God  prosper  you. 

Your  lordship^s  true  servant, 

Fb.  St.  Albak. 
Jane  W,  IMl. 


TO  TBE  MARQUIS  OF  BUCKINGHAM. 

Mt  vbrt  good  Lord, 

I  thank  God  I  am  come  very  well  to  Gorham- 
bury,  whereof  I  thotight  your  lordship  would  be 
glad  to  hear  sometimes.  My  lord,  I  wish  myself 
by  you  in  this  stirring  world,  not  for  any  love  to 
place  or  business,  for  that  is  almost  gone  with  me, 
but  for  my  love  to  yourself,  which  can  never  cease 
in      Your  lordship's  most  obliged  friend 

and  true  servant,      Fr.  St.  Albait. 

Being  now  out  of  use,  and  out  of  sight,  I  re- 
commend myself  to  your  lordship's  love  and 
favour,  to  maintain  me  in  his  majes^'s  grace  and 
good  intention. 


TO  THE  DUKE  OF  BUCKINGHAM. 
EXCBLLBNT  LoRD, 

I  have  received  the  warrant,  not  for  land,  but 
for  the  money,  which,  if  it  may  be  speedily 
served,  is  sure  the  better ;  for  this  I  humbly  kiss 
your  grace's  hands.  But  because  the  exchequer 
is  thought  to  be  somewhat  barren,  although  I  have 
good  affiance  of  Mr.  Chancellor,  yet  I  hold  it  very 
essential,  and  therein  I  most  humbly  pray  your 
grace's  fiaivour,  that  you  would  be  pleased,  by 
your  letter,  to  recommend  to  Mr.  Chancellor  the 
speedy  issuing  of  the  money  by  this  warrant,  as 
a  business  whereof  your  grace  hath  an  especial 
care ;  the  rather^  for  that  I  understand  from  him, 
there  be  some  other  warrants  for  money  to  private 
suitors  at  this  time  on  foot  But  your  grace  may 
be  pleased  to  remember  this  difference,  that  the 
other  are  mere  gifts;  this  of  mine  is  a  bargain, 
with  an  advance  only. 

I  most  humbly  pray  your  grace  likewise  to  pre- 
sent my  most  humble  Uianks  tohis  majesty.  Qodi 
ever  grnide  you  by  the  hand.    I  always  rest 
Your  faithful  and  more 

and  more  obliged  servant, 
Fr.  St.  Alban. 
Orty*!  Inn,  thii  17th  of  November,  lOM. 

I  most  humbly  thank  your  grace  for  your 
grace's  favour  to  my  honest,  deserving  servant. 
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TO  THE  LORD  8T.  ALBAN. 

Mr  NOBLE  Lord, 

Tlie  hearty  affeetion  I  haye  borne  to  your  per- 
son and  seryicef  hath  made  me  ambitioos  to  be  a 
moaepnger  of  good  news  to  yon,  and  an  esehewer 
of  ill ;  this  hath  been  the  true  reason  why  I  haTe 
been  thna  long  in  answering  yon,  not  any  negli- 
gence in  yoor  discreet,  modest  serrant  you  sent 
with  yoor  letter,  nor  his  who  now  returns  yon 
this  answer,  ofttimes  giTen  me  by  your  master 
and  mine;  who,  thoogh  by  this  may  seem  not  to 


satisfy  your  desert  and  expectation,  yet,  take  the 
word  of  a  friend,  who  will  never  fail  you,  hath  a 
tender  care  of  you,  full  of  a  fresh  memory  of 
your  by-past  service.  His  majesty  is  but  for  the 
present,  he  says,  able  to  yield  unto  the  three 
years'  advance,  which,  if  you  please  to  accept, 
you  are  not  hereafter  the  farther  off  from  obtain- 
ing some  better  testimony  of  his  favour,  worthier 
both  of  him  and  you,  though  it  can  never  be  an- 
swerable to  what  my  heart  wishes  you,  as 
Your  lordship^s  humble  servant, 

G.  BuCKIKeHAM* 


LETTERS  FROM  STEPHENS- 


TO  THB  KING. 

It  mat  pliasb  toub  most  kxobllbiit  Majesty, 
According  to  your  commandment,  I  send  en^ 
dosed  the  Preface  to  the  Patent  of  Creation  of 
Sir  George  ViUiers.  I  have  not  used  any  glaring 
terms,  bat  drawn  according  to  your  majesty's 
InstructiofnB,  and  the  note  which,  thereupon,  I 
framed,  and  your  majesty  allowed,  with  some  ad- 
ditions, which  I  have  inserted.  But  I  hope  jour 
majesty  will  be  pleased  to  correct  and  perfect 
it.  Your  majesty  will  also  be  pleased  to 
remember,  that  if  the  creation  shall  be  at 
Roughford,  your  pleasure  and  this  draught  be 
speedily  returned;  for  it  will  ask  a  sending 
of  the  bill  for  your  majes^'s  signature,  and 
a  sending  back  of  the  same  to  pass  the  seals, 
and  a  sending  thereupon  of  the  patent  itself:  so 
it  must  be  twice  sent  up  and  down  before  the  day. 
God  evermore  preserve  your  majesty. 
Your  majesty's  most  devoted, 

and  most  bounden  servant, 

Fr.  Bacon. 


TO  SIR  VSANCIB  BACON,  H18  MAJESTY'S  ATTOB. 
NBT^BNBBAL. 

Sn, — ^I  have  acquainted  his  majesty  with  your 
letter,  and  the  other  papers  enclosed,  who  liketh 
very  well  of  the  course  you  purpose,  touching 
the  manifest  to  be  published  of  Bertram's  fact, 
and  will  have  you,  according  to  your  own  motion, 
advise  with  my  lord  chancellor  of  the  manner  of  it. 
His  majesty's  pleasure  likewise  is,  that,  according 
to  the  declaration  he  made  before  the  lo  -ds  of  his 
council,  at  Whitehall,  touching  the  review  of  my 
Lord  Coke's  reports,  you  draw  a  warrant  ready 
for  his  signature,  directed  to  those  judges  whom 
hs  then  named  to  that  effect,  and  send  it  speedily 
to  him  to  be  signed,  that  there  may  be  a  despatch 


of  that  business  before  the  end  of  the  term.  And 
so  I  rest 

Your  fidthfhl  fiiend  at  command, 

Georob  Villibbs. 
Newmarket,  Nov.  19, 1616. 


TO  THB  BARL  OF  BUCKINGHAM. 

Mt  smeuLAR  good  Lord, 

When  I  heard  your  lordship  was  dead,  I 
though  I  had  lived  too  long.  Tiiat  was  (to  tell 
your  lordship  truly)  the  state  of  my  mind  upon 
that  report  Since,  I  hear  it  was  an  idle  mis- 
taking of  my  Lord  Evers,  for  my  Lord  Yilliers : 
God's  name  be  blessed,  that  you  are  alive  to  do 
infinite  good,  and  not  so  much  as  sick  or  ill  dis- 
posed for  any  thing  I  now  hear. 

I  have  resigned  the  prince's  seal,  and  my 
Lord  Hobart  is  placed.  I  made  the  prince  laugh, 
when  I  told  him  I  resigned  it  with  more  comfort 
than  I  received  it;  he  understanding  me  that  I 
had  changed  for  a  better:  but  after  I  had  given 
him  that  thought,  I  turned  it  upon  this,  that  I  left 
his  state  and  business  in  good  case,  whereof  J 
gave  him  a  particular  account. 

The  queen  called  upon  me  for  the  matter  of  he 
house,  wherein  your  lordship  and  my  Lord 
Chamberlain  and  I  dealt,  and  received  his  mar 
jesty's  direction,  so  that  I  shall  prepare  a  war- 
rant, first  to  my  lord  treasurer  and  Mr.  Chancel- 
lor, (for  that  is  the  right  way)  to  advise  how  to 
settle  it  by  assignment,  in  case  she  survive  his 
majesty,  which  I  hope  in  God  she  shall  not 

Her  desire  was  expressly  and  of  herself,  that 
when  I  had  prepared  a  warrant  to  be  sent  to  his 
majesty,  I  should  send  it  by  your  lordship's 
hand's. 

We  sit  in  council,  that  is  all  I  can  yet  say 
Sir  John  Denham  is  not  come,  upon  whose  com- 
ing the  king  shall  have  account  of  our  consulta- 
pfi 
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tions  touchmg  Ireland,  which  we  cannot  con- 
clnde,  till  we  have  spoken  with  him.  God  ever 
preserve  and  prosper  you. 

It  grieyeth  me  much,  that  I  cannot  hear  enough 
of  his  majesty's  good  disposition  of  health,  and 
his  pleasures,  and  other  ordinary  occurrences  of 
his  journey :  I  pray  your  lordship  will  direct  Mr. 
Packer  to  write  to  me  sometime,  of  matters  of 
that  kind.  I  have  made  the  like  request  to  Sir 
Edward  Villiers,  by  whom  I  write  this  present, 
to  whose  good  afifection  I  think  myself  beholden, 
as  I  do  also  esteem  him  much  for  his  good  parts, 
besides  his  nearness  to  your  lordship,  which 
bindeth  me  above  all. 

Your  lordship's  most  faithful 

and  devoted  friend  and  servant, 

Fr.  Bacon,  C.  S. 

April  7, 1017. 


TO  THE  EARL  OF  BUCKINGHAM. 

Mv  smouLAR  eooD  Lord, 

I  pray  your  lordship  to  deliver  to  his  majesty 
the  enclosed. 

I  send  your  lordship,  also,  the  warrant  to  my 
lord  treasurer  and  Mr.  Chancellor  of  the  Exche- 
quer for  the  queen's  house,*  it  is  to  come  again 
to  the  king,  when  the  bill  is  drawn  for  the  let- 
ters patents;  for  this  is  only  the  warrant  to  be 
ligned  by  his  majesty. 

I  asked  the  queen  whether  she  would^  write  to 
your  lordship  about  it;  her  answer  was  very 
modest  and  discreet,  that  because  it  proceeded 
wholly  from  his  majesty's  kindness  and  goodness, 
who  had  referred  it,  it  was  not  so  fit  for  her  to 
write  to  your  lordship  for  the  despatch  of  it,  but 
she  desired  me  to  thank  your  lordship  for  your 
former  care  of  it,  and  to  desire  you  to  continue 
it :  and  withal  she  desireth  your  lordship  not  to 
press  his  majesty  in  it,  but  to  take  his  best  times. 
This  answer  (because  I  like  it  so  well)  I  write 
to  you  at  large,  for  other  matters  I  will  write  by 
the  next.  God  ever  prosper  you  and  pre- 
serve you. 

Your  lordship's  most  faithful 

and  devoted  friend  and  servant, 

Fr.  Bacon,  C.  S. 
London,  April  10, 1617. 


to  the  lord  keeper. 
Mt  honoured  Lord, 

I  have  acquainted  his  majesty  with  your  letter, 
and  the  papers  that  came  enclosed,  who  is  exceed- 
ingly well  satisfied  with  that  account  you  have 
given  him  therein,  especially  with  the  speech 
you  made  at  the  taking  of  your  place  in  the 
Chancery.  Whereby  his  majesty  perceiveth  that 
you  have  not  only  given  proof  how  well  you  un- 
*  Somertet  Hoom. 


derstand  the  place  of  a  chancellor,  but  done  him 
much  right  also,  in  giving  notice  unto  those  that 
were  present,  that  you  had  received  such  instruc- 
tions from  his  majesty ;  whose  honour  will  be  so 
much  the  greater,  in  that  all  men  will  acknow- 
ledge the  sufficiency  and  worthiness  of  his  mar 
jesty's  choice,  in  preferring  a  man  of  such  abili- 
ties to  that  place,  which,  besides,  cannot  but  be  a 
great  advancement  and  furtherance  to  his  service. 
And  I  can  assure  your  lordship;  that  his  majesty 
was  never  so  well  pleased,  as  he  is  with  this 
account  you  have  given  him  of  this  passage. 
Thus,  with  the  remembrance  of  my  service, 
I  rest 

Your  lordship's  ever  at  command, 

G.  BuCKINOHABf. 

Edinbiiisii,Mayl8,16ie. 


TO  THE  LORD  KEBPEB. 
Mr  HONOURABLR  LoRD, 

His  majesty  conmiandeth  me  to  write  to  y^)ur 
lordship,  that  he  wonders  your  hand  being  at  that 
letter  of  the  lords  of  the  council,  which  he  saith 
is  a  very  blunt  one :  you  have  not  besides  sent 
him  some  advice  of  your  own,  his  majesty  having 
only  entrusted  you  to  speak  with  Sir  Lionel 
Cranfield  about  his  estate. 

Your  lordship's  faithful  friend  and  servant, 

G.  BuCKUfOHAlC 

Newmaricet,  Nov.  19, 1617. 


TO  THE  EARL  OF  BUCKINGHAM. 

My  Lord  : — ^How  well  I  wish  to  Sir  Gilbert 
Haughton,  himself,  I  dare  say,  doth  not  doubt, 
partly  out  of  mine  own  afiection,  and  chiefly  for 
your  lordship's  affection  towards  him,  which  to 
me  is  more  than  mine  own.  That  the  king  should 
make  bargains  of  hope,  when  his  treasure  suf- 
ficeth  not  for  his  own  charge,  I  may  not  advise 
for  my  dearest  friends ;  for  I  am  nailed  to  the 
king's  estate.  But  two  things  I  shall  assent 
unto ;  the  one,  that  if  the  king  can  redeem  his 
works  without  charge  of  officers,  I  shall  be  glad 
of  it,  both  for  the  gentleman's  sake,  and  because 
I  perceive  the  uniting  of  the  alum  works  in  the 
king's  hands  is  best:  the  other,  that  if  his  ma- 
jesty be  pleased  to  signify  his  pleasure  to  my 
lord  treasurer  and  me,  that  there  be  no  forfeiture 
taken  by  Banister,  till  the  king  shall  advise  of 
this  bargain,  we  will  hold  him  to  it.  God  pre- 
serve and  prosper  your  lordship.  Your  lordship,  I 
think,  perceiveth  both  my  scribbling  and  cursory 
inditing,  that  I  write  in  straits  of  business. 
Your  lordship's  true  friend 

and  devoted  servant, 
Fr.  Bacon,  C.  S 
York  Hoiue,  this  S4th  of  Not.,  1017. 
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TO  THE  KING. 
Mat  rr  pubasb  tour  Majestt, 

Being  yesterday  assembled  in  council  to  pro- 
ceed in  the  coarse  we  had  began,  for  retrench- 
ment of  your  majesty's  expenses ;  we  received 
your  princely  letters,  whereby  we  are  directed  to 
send  to  your  majesty  the  names  of  the  officers  of 
the  exchequer,  custom-house,  and  auditors,  out 
of  which  you  purpose  to  make  choice  of  some  to 
be  sub-committed  to  handle  the  mechanic  and 
laborious  part  of  that  which  your  majesty  had 
appointed  to  our  care ;  we  have,  according  to  our 
daty,  sent  unto  your  majesty  the  names  of  the 
several  officers  of  your  majesty  in  those  places, 
to  be  ordered  as  your  wisdom  shall  think  best  to 
direct.  But  withal,  we  thought  it  appurtenant  to 
our  duties  to  inform  your  majesty  how  far  we 
have  proceeded  in  the  several  heads  of  retrench- 
ments by  your  majesty  at  your  departure  com- 
nutted  unto  us,  that  when  you  know  in  what 
estate  our  labours  are,  your~  judgment  may 
the  better  direct  any  further  course,  as  shall  be 


Tlie  matter  of  the  household  was  by  us,  some 
days  since,  committed  peremptorily  to  the  officers 
of  the  house,  as  matter  of  commandment  from 
your  majesty,  and  of  duty  in  them,  to  reduce  the 
expense  of  your  house  to  a  limited  charge  of  fifty 
thousand  pounds  by  the  year,  besides  the  benefit 
of  the  compositions ;  and  they  have  ever  since 
painfully,  as  we  are  informed,  travailed  in  it,  and 
will  be  ready  on  Sunday  next,  which  was  the  day 
given  them,  to  present  some  models  of  retrench, 
ments  of  divers  kinds,  all  aiming  at  your  majesty's 
service. 

In  the  point  of  pensions  we  have  made  a  begin- 
ning, by  suspending  some  wholly  for  a  time,  and 
of  others  of  a  third  part ;  in  which  course  we  are 
still  going  on,  until  we  make  it  fit  to  be  presented 
to  your  majesty ;  in  like  manner  the  Lord  Cham- 
berlain, and  the  Lord  Hay,  did  yesterday  report 
unto  us,  what  their  travail  had  ordered  in  the 
wardrobe;  and,  although  some  doubt  did  arise 
unto  us,  whether  your  majesty's  letters  intended 
a  stay  of  our  labours,  until  you  had  made  choice 
of  the  sub-committee  intended  by  you,  yet,  pre- 
suming that  such  a  course  by  sub-committee  was 
purposed  rather  for  a  furtherance  than  let  to  that 
work,  we  did  resolve  to  go  on  still,  till  your  ma- 
jesty's further  directions  shall  come  unto  us ;  and 
then,  according  to  our  duty,  we  will  proceed  as 
we  shall  be  by  your  majes^  commanded  ;  in  the 
mean  time,  we  thought  it  our  duty  to  inform  your 
majesty  of  what  we  have  done,  that  neither  your 
majesty  may  conceive  that  we  have  been  negli- 
gent in  those  things  which  were  committed  unto 
us,  nor  your  directions  by  your  late  letters  hin- 
der or  cast  back  that  which  is  already  so  far  pro- 
«ceeded  in. 

And  80,  humbly  kissing  your  royal  hands, 


and  praying  to  the  Almighty  for  your  long  and 
happy  nAgn  over  us,  we  rest 

Your  majesty's  most  humble  and  obedient 
subjects  and  servants, 
G.  Cant.  James  Hav, 

E.  Worcester,  Jul.  CicsAR, 

T.  Arundel,  T.  Suffolk, 

E.  WoTTON,  Pembroke, 
T.  Lake,                         L.  Elie", 

F.  Bacon,  C.  S.  T.  Edmondes, 
Lennox,  Edw.  Coke, 
W.  Wallinoford,         C.  Edmondes. 

Dec.  9, 1017. 


TO  THE  LORD  CHANCELLOR. 
Mv  HONOURABLE  LoRD, 

I  have  received  your  lordship's  letters,  wherein 
I  see  the  continuance  of  your  love  and  respect  to 
me,  in  any  thing  I  writy  to  you  of,  for  which  I 
g^ve  your  lordship  many  thanks,  desiring  notiiing 
for  any  man  but  what  you  shall  find  just  and 
convenient  to  passi  I  am  very  glad  to  understand 
that  there  is  so  good  hope  of  Sir  Gilbert  Hough- 
ton's business,  which  I  must  needs  ascribe  to  your 
lordship's  great  fhvour  toward  him  for  my  sake, 
which  I  will  ever  acknowledge.  If  his  majesty 
at  any  time  speak  of  tiie  l3brd  Clifton's  business, 
I  will  answer  according  to  that  your  lordship  hath 
written,  &c. 

Your  lordship's  faithful  servant, 

G.  BueKIHGHAIf. 
N«wBmrket,the  teat  of  Jammry,  1017. 


TO  THE  LORD  CHANCELLOR. 

Mt  honourable  Lord, 

I  have  acquainted  his  majesty  with  your  lettet 
to  me,  and  delivered  likewise  to  him  the  letter 
and  other  things  directed  to  his  majesty,  who  hath 
commanded  me  to  return  this  answer  to  them  all. 

First,  for  your  memorial  of  your  charge  to  the 
jadges,  he  liketh  it  so  well,  that  he  findeth  no- 
thing either  to  be  added  or  diminished ;  and  was 
so  well  satisfied  therewith,  that  he  accounteth  it 
needless  to  read  the  other  papers,  but  sealed  them 
up  again,  and  sendeth  them  back  to  your  lordship 
without  reading  them.  Only  in  the  point  of  re- 
cusants his  majesty  is  of  the  quite  contrary  opi« 
nion  to  you ;  for  though  he  would  not  by  any 
means  have  a  more  severe  course  held  than  his 
laws  appoint  in  that  case,  yet  since  the  many 
reasons  why,  there  should  be  no  mitigation  above 
that  which  his  laws  have  enacted,  and  his  own 
conscience  telleth  him  to  be  fit.  As,  first,  the 
Papists  in  his  kingdom  have  taken  such  heart 
upon  the  commission  given  to  Sir  John  Digby, 
touching  the  match  with  Spain,  that  they  have 
sent  copies  thereof  privately  up  and  down,  wid 
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«re  10  lifted  up  in  their  hopes  of  what  they  desire, 
that  his  majesty  cannot  but  take  a  more  severe 
coarse,  as  far  as  by  his  laws  he  may,  than  hitherto 
he  hath  done.  Besides,  when  they  shall  see  a 
harder  hand  carried  toward  them  than  hath  been 
accustomed,  his  majesty  assureth  himself  they 
will  employ  all  their  means  to  further  the  match, 
in  hope  of  mitigating  of  that  seyerity  when  it  shall 
be  accomplished.  And  though  these  reasons 
were  not,  his  majesty  would  account  it  a  baseness 
in  a  prince  to  show  such  a  desire  of  the  match,  as 
to  slack  any  thing  in  his  course  of  goyenmient, 
much  more  in  propagation  of  the  religion  he  pro- 
fesseth,  for  fear  of  giving  hindrance  to  the  match 
thereby.  And  so,  with  many  thanks  for  your 
farours  to  my  brother  in  his  business,  I  rest 
Your  lordship's  faithful  servant, 

^  6.  BuCKUf  ORAM. 

MewiMtrlwt,Feb.8,1017. 


TO  THB  BfARQUIS  OF  BUCKINGHAM. 

Mr  VERT  oooD  Lord, 

We  have  sat  once  upon  the  commission  of  trea- 
sure to  no  ill  purpose,  as  may  appear  by  the  ac- 
count enclosed ;  wherein  his  majesty  will  find  no 
preposterous  issue  of  treasure.  Mr.  Chancellor 
imagines  well ;  Coke  seeks,  and  beats  over,  as 
well  where  it  is  not,  as  where  it  is ;  Secretary 
Naunton  forgets  nothing.  I  will  look  ta  bow 
things  to  the  true  ends.  God  bless  and  prosper 
his  majesty  and  yourself. 

Your  lordship's  most  obliged  fnend 
and  faithful  servant, 
Fr.  Verulam,  Cane. 
Jal7tiS,1618. 


TO  THB  MARQUIS  OF  BUCKINGHAM. 

Mr  very  eooD  Lord, 

What  passed  in  your  lordship's  presence  your 
lordship  can  tell,  touching  the  navy.  The  morrow 
following  we  concluded  in  approbation  of  the 
books,  save  in  one  point,  touching  the  number 
convenient  for  manning  the  ships,  wherein  the 
number  allowed  by  the  commissioners  had,  in  my 
judgment,  a  little  of  the  merchant ;  for  to  measure 
by  so  many  as  were  above  dead  pays,  is  no  good 
argument.  For  the  abuse  of  dead  pays  is  to  be 
amended,  and  not  the  necessary  number  abated. 
In  this  his  majesty  may  fall  upon  a  middle  pro- 
portion between  that  of  the  commissioners  and 
that  of  the  officers. 

It  were  good,  now  the  three  books  which  we 
have  appointed  to  be  engrossed  into  one  ledger 
book  are  affirmed,  there  were  a  short  book  of  his 
majesty's  royal  directions,  and  orders  thereupon, 
extracted. 

For  the  commission  of  the  treasury,  I  persuade 
myself,  they  are  of  the  first  hours  that  have  been  ^ 


wetl  spent  in  that  kind.  We  have  put  those- 
particulars  whereof  his  majesty  gave  us  charge 
into  a  way. 

Bingley's  information  will  be  to  grood  purpose, 
and  we  find  another  of  like  nature  revealed  to 
Mr.  Secretary  and  myself.  God  ever  prosper 
you. 

Your  lordship's  most  obliged  friend 

and  faithful  servant, 
Fr.  Verulam,  Cane* 

Ortsber  9, 1618. 


TO  THB  LORD  CHANCELLOR. 

Mr  Lord, — ^I  have  acquainted  his  majesty  widi 
your  letter,  who  giveth  you  thanks  for  your  advice 
to  communicate  the  business  of  the  Dutchmen  to 
the  commissioners  of  the  treasury,  which  his 
majesty  was  before  purposed  to  refer  to  them,  as 
it  concerns  his  treasure,  for  the  carriage  of  it; 
and  to  your  lordship  and  the  rest  named  in  yoior 
letter,  for  the  relation  it  hath  to  the  law.  For  the 
proposers  of  the  suit,  his  majesty  intendeth  only 
to  reward  their  pains  as  may  stand  with  his  ser^ 
vice  and  his  princely  disposition,  but  to  preserve 
the  main  benefit  himself:  all  that  his  majesty 
would  have  your  lordship  to  do  for  the  present, 
is  to  take  order  about  the  writ  of  ne  extant 
regnum^  to  advise  with  his  learned  counsel  what 
course  is  to  be  taken,  and  if  by  a  warrant  from 
his  majesty,  that  your  lordship  send  him  a  war- 
rant to  be  signed,  which  shall  be  returned  with 
all  speed.  Of  other  things  his  majesty  thinketh 
it  will  be  time  enough  to  speak  at  his  return  to 
London.    In  the  mean  time  I  rest 

Your  lordship's  faithful  friend  and  servant, 

G.  BUCKUTOHAM*^ 

Hincblnbroke,  Oct  31»  16ia 


TO  THE  MARQUIS  OF  BUCKINOHAM. 

My  very  good  Lord, 

I  have  this  morning  received  the  petty  roll  for 
the  sheriffs.  I  received  also  the  papers  exhibited 
by  Sir  Miles  Fleetwood,  which  I  will  use  to  his 
majesty *8  best  service,  and  thereupon  give  account 
to  bis  majesty  when  time  serveth. 

My  care,  which  is  not  dormant,  touching  his 
majesty^s  service,  specially  that  of  trea!rare,{which 
is  now  summa  summarum^'^  maketh  me  propound  . 
to  his  majesty  a  matter,  which,  God  is  my  wit^ 
ness,  I  do  without  contemplation  of  friend  or  end,, 
but  ammo  redo. 

If  Sir  Edward  Coke  continue  sick,  or  keep  in,. 
I  fear  his  majesty's  service  will  languish  too,  in 
those  things  which  touch  upon  law ;  as  the  calling 
in  debts,  recusants,  alienations,  defalcations,  etc 
And  this  is  most  certain,  that  in  these  new 
diligences,  if  the  first  beginning  cool,  all  will  go» 
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back  to  the  old  bias.  Therefore,  it  may  please 
his  majesty  to  think  of  it,  whether  there  will  not 
be  a  kind  of  necessity  to  add  my  Lord  Chief 
JoBtioe  of  England  to  the  commissioners  of  trea- 
sure. This  I  move  only  to  the  king  and  your 
lordship,  otherwise  it  is  a  thing  ex  non  entibiu. 
God  presenre  and  prosper  you. 

Yofur  lordship^s  most  faithful  serrant, 

Fr.  ViRUULM,  Cane. 
From  Uw  Stv  Chaaibtr,  Not.  S5, 1618. 

I  forget  not  Tufton's  cause.    All  things  stay, 
and  precedents  are  in  search. 


TO  THE  KINO.* 

Mat  it  plsasi  tour  most  exckllint  Majbstt, 

According  to  your  majesty's  pleasure,  signified 
to  us  by  tiie  Lord  Marquis  Buckingham,  we  haye 
considered  of  the  fitness  and  conveniency  of  the 
gold  and  silver  thread  business,  as  also  the  profit 
that  may  accrue  unto  your  majesty. 

We  are  all  of  opinion  that  it  b  convenient  that 
the  same  should  be  settled,  having  been  brought 
hither  at  the  great  charge  of  your  majesty's  now 
agents,  and  being  a  means  to  set  many  of  your 
poor  subjects  on  work ;  and  to  this  purpose  Uiere 
was  a  former  certificate  to  your  majesty  from 
some  of  OS  with  others. 

And  for  the  profit  that  will  arise,  we  see  no 
cause  to  doubt;  but  do  conceive  apparent  likeli- 
hood, that  it  will  redound  much  to  your  majesty's 
profit,  which  we  esteem  may  be  at  the  least  ten 
thourand  pounds  by  the  year;  and,  therefore,  in 
a  business  of  such  benefit  to  your  majesty,  it 
were  good  it  were  settled  with  all  convenient 
speed,  by  all  lawful  means  that  may  be  thought 
of;  which,  notwithstanding,  we  roost  humbly 
leave  to  your  majesty's  highest  wisdom. 

Tour  majesty's  most  humble 

and  faithful  servants, 
Fr.  Verulam ,  Cane. 
H.  Montagu, 
Henrt  Yilvirton. 


to  THB  marquis  of  BUCKINGHAM. 
My  VIRY  €»00D  LORO, 

If  I  should  use  the  Count  de  Gondomar's  action, 
I  should  first  lay  your  last  letter  to  my  mouth  in 
token  of  thanks,  and  then  to  my  heart  in  token 
of  contentment,  and  then  to  my  forehead  in  token 
of  a  perpetual  remembrance. 

•  October  4)  1018.  The  Marqnlt  of  BuddBfluuB  wrhei 
froB  TbeobaUie  to  tlie  knrd  ehaneeUor,  ttet  the  klnf  being 
iMlroofl  to  be  Mtlsfled  of  ibe  gold  and  silver  thread  baaineaa, 
woold  have  Ma  lordship  consult  the  lord  ^lef  Justice,  and 
the  attorney  and  solicltor-teneni  therein. 
Vol.  m.— 33 


I  send  now  to  know  how  his  majesty  doth  after 
his  remove,  and  to  give  you  account,  Uiat  yester 
day  was  a  day  of  motions  in  the  Chancery.  This 
day  was  a  day  of  motions  in  the  Star  Chamber, 
and  it  was  my  hap  to  clear  the  bar,  that  no  man 
was  left  to  move  any  thing,  which  my  lords  were 
pleased  to  note  they  never  saw  before.  To- 
morrow is  a  sealing  day ;  Thursday  is  the  funeral 
day ;  so  that  I  pray  your  lordship  to  direct  me 
whether  I  shall  attend  his  majesty  Friday  or 
Saturday.  Friday  hath  some  rdics  of  business, 
and  the  commissioners  of  treasure  have  appointed 
to  meet;  but  to  see  his  majesty  is  to  me  above 
all. 

I  have  set  down,  de  bene  ene,  Suffolk's  eanssr 
the  third  sitting  next  term ;  if  the  wind  suffer  the 
commission  of  Ireland  to  be  sped.  I  ever  more 
and  more  rest 

Your  lordship's  most  obliged  fnend 

and  faithful  servant 
Fr.  ViRULAM,  Cano» 

Thia  Uth  May,  MIO. 


TO  THB  LORD  CHANCELLOR. 

Mt  honourasle  Lord, 

Your  lordship  hath  sent  so  good  news  to  his 
majesty  that  I  could  have  wished  you  had  been 
the  reporter  of  it  yotirself ;  but  seeing  you  came 
not,  I  cannot  but  give  you  thanks  for  emplo3ring 
me  in  the  delivering  of  that  which  pleased  his 
majesty  so  well,  whereof  he  will  put  your  lord- 
ship in  mind  when  he  seeth  you.  I  am  glad  we 
are  come  so  near  together,  and  hoping  to  see  yon 
at  Windsor,  I  rest 

Your  lordship's  faithful  fnend  and  servant, 
G.  Buckingham. 

Angttst  39th,  1610. 


TO  THE  LORD  CHANCELLOR. 
Mr  BONOURABLl  LoRD, 

As  I  was  reading  your  lordship's  letter,  his 
majesty  came,  and  took  it  out  of  my  hands,  when 
he  knew  from  whom  it  came,  before  I  could  read 
the  paper  enclosed,  and  told  me  that  you  had 
done  like  a  wise  counsellor;  first  setting  down 
the  state  of  the  question,  and  then  propounding 
the  difficulties,  the  rest  being  to  be  done  in  its 
own  time. 

I  am  glad  of  this  occasion  of  writing  to  your 
lordship,  that  I  may  now  let  your  lordship  under- 
stand his  majesty's  good  conceit  and  acceptation 
of  your  service,  upon  your  discourse  with  him  at 
Windsor;  which,  though  I  heard  not  myself,  yet 
I  heard  his  majesty  much  commend  it,  both  for 
the  method  and  the  affection  you  showed  tiierein 
to  his  afifairs,  in  such  earnest  manner,  as  if  you 
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made  it  your  only  study  and  care  to  advance  his 
majesty's  service.    And  so  I  rest 

Your  lordship's  faithful  friend  and  servant, 

G.  Buckingham. 
Wanitetd,  September  9th,  1010. 


TO  THE  LORD  CHANCELLOR. 

Mt  honourablb  Lord, 

I  have  received  your  letters  by  both  your  ser- 
Tants,  and  have  acquainted  his  majesty  with  them, 
who  is  exceedingly  pleased  with  the  course  you 
have  held  in  the  Earl  of  Suffolk^s  business,  and 
holdeth  himself  so  much  the  more  beholden  to 
you,  because  you  sent  the  letter  of  your  own  mo- 
tion, without  order  or  consent  of  the  lords,  where- 
by his  majesty  is  not  tied  to  an  answer.  His 
majesty  hath  understood  by  many  how  worthily 
your  lordship  hath  carried,  yourself  both  in  this 
and  the  Dutch  business;  for  which  he  hath  com- 
manded me  to  give  you  thanks  in  his  name;  and 
seeth  your  care  to  be  so  great  in  all  things  that 
concern  his  service,  that  he  cannot  but  much 
rejoice  in  the  trust  of  such  a  servant,  which  is  no 
less  comfort  to 

Your  lordship's  faithful  friend  and  servant, 

G.  BUCKUCGHAM. 
RoyMen,  October  iSd,  ISlfi. 

Endoraed, 
On  my  Lord  ofBuda^  enebming  a  letter  ofeuhmU' 
ttofi/rom  my  Lord  (f  Suffolk. 


TO  THE  LORD  CHANCELLOR. 

Mt  honourable  Lord, 

The  news  of  this  victory  hath  so  well  pleased 
his  majesty,  that  he  giveth  thanks  to  all ;  and  I, 
among  the  rest,  who  had  no  other  part  but  the 
delivering  of  your  letter,  had  my  part  of  his  good 
acceptation,  which  he  would  have  rewarded  after 
the  Roman  fashion  with  every  man  a  garland,  if 
it  had  been  now  in  use ;  but  after  the  fashion  of 
his  gracious  goodness,  he  giveth  your  lordship 
thanks ;  and  would  have  you  deliver  the  like,  in 
his  majesty's  name,  to  Sir  E^lward  Coke  and  the 
judges.  Your  news,  which  came  the  first,  gave 
his  majesty  a  very  good  breakfast,  and  I  hope  his 
health  will  be  the  better  after  it. 

Your  lordship's  faithful  friend  and  servant, 
G.  Buckingham. 

October  14th,  1610. 

Endoned, 
Hhanke  on  the  Success  in  the  Ore  Tonus  againsi 
the  Dutch. 


to  the  marquis  of  buckingham. 

Mt  vbrv  good  Lord, 

I  send  the  submission  of  Sir  Thomas  Laque, 
•drawn  in  such  form  as,  upon  a  meeting  vrith  me 


of  the  chief  justices  and  the  learned  counsel,  was 
conceived  agreeable  to  his  majesty's  meaning  and 
directions ;  yet,  lest  we  should  err,  we  thought 
good  to  send  it  to  his  majesty.  It  is  to  be  re- 
turned with  speed,  or  else  there  will  be  no  day  in 
court  to  make  it.  God  bless  and  prosper  you.  I 
rest 

Your  lordship's  most  obliged  friend 
and  faithful  servant, 

Fr.  Verulam,  Cane. 

November  S8th,  1619. 


TO  THE  LORD  CHANCELLOR. 
Mt  HONOURABLE  LORD, 

I  have  acquainted  his  msjesty  with  your  lord- 
ship's letter,  and  with  the  submission  you  sent 
drawn  for  Sir  Thomas  Lake,  which  his  majesty 
liketh  well,  and,  because  he  served  him  in  so 
honourable  a  place,  is  graciously  pleased  that  he 
maketh  submission  in  writing,  so  that  my  Lady 
of  Exeter  be  contented  and  Uie  lords,  whom  his 
majesty  would  have  you  acquaint  therewith.  And 
sol  rest 

Your  lordship's  faithful  friend  and  servant, 
G.  Buckingham. 

NewiiuurkeC,S8tli  Nor.,  1619. 


TO  THE  MARQUIS  OF  BUCKINGHAM. 

My  vert  good  Lord, 

We  sentence  to-morrow,  but  I  write  to-day, 
because  I  would  not  leave  the  king  in  suspense. 

I  shall  write  not  so  good  news  ss  I  would,  but 
better  than  I  expected. 

We  met  amongst  ourselves  to-day,  which  I 
find  was  necessary  more  than  convenient.  I  gave 
aim  that  the  meeting  was  not  to  give  a  privie 
verdict,  or  to  determine  what  was  a  good  proof  or 
not  a  good  proof,  nor  who  was  guilty  or  not 
guilty,  but  only  to  think  of  some  fit  proportion  of 
the  fines,  that  there  might  be  less  distraction  in 
the  sentence,  in  a  cause  so  scattered ;  some  would 
have  entered  into  the  matter  itself,  but  I  made  it 
good  and  kept  them  from  it. 

I  perceive  the  old  defendants  will  be  censured 
as  well  as  the  new,  (which  was  the  goal,)  and  I 
am  persuaded  the  king  will  have  a  great  deal  of 
honour  of  the  cause.  Their  fines  will  be  mode- 
rate, but  far  from  contemptible.  The  attorney 
did  very  well  to-day ;  I  perceive  he  is  a  better 
pleader  than  a  director,  and  more  eloquent  than 
considerate. 

Little  thinks  the  king  what  ado  I  have  here, 
but  I  am  sure  I  acquit  my  trust.    To-morrow  I 
will  write  particularly.    God  ever  preserve  yon. 
Your  lordship's  most  obliged  friend 
and  faithful  servant, 

Fr.  Verulam,  Cane 
Tueeday  Aftemooa,  this  7tli  Dec.,  1619. 
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TO  THE  LORD  CHANCELLOR 

Mr  LoBDf— His  majestj  haying  seen  in  this 
great  bosinees  joar  exceeding  care  and  diligence 
in  his  senrioe  by  the  effect  which  hatb  followed 
theieopon,  hath  commanded  me  to  give  yon  many 
thanks  in  his  name,  and  to  tell  you  that  he  seeth 
yon  play  the  part  of  all  in  all,  kc, 
Yoan,  &e. 

G.  BUOKINOHAM. 
Newmrtec  Um  lOih  DeMBber,  1610.    * 

EndOIMuf 

In  ike  Dutch  Cttttie. 


TO  THB  BfARQUIS  OF  BUCKINGHAM. 

IiIt  tbkt  eooD  Lord, 

To  keep  form,  I  have  written  immediately  to 
bis  majesty  of  Justice  Croke's  death,  and  send 
jronr  lordship  the  letter  open,  willing  time  were 
not  lost.    God  preserve  and  prosper  yon. 

Year  lordship's  ever, 
Fr.  Verdlam,  Cane. 


TO  THE  BIARQUIS  OF  BUCKINGHAM. 

Ht  tert  eooD  Lord, 

I  doubt  not  bat  Sir  Giles  Montpesson  adver- 
tiseth  your  lordship  how  onr  revenae  business 
proceeds.  1  woald  his  majesty  had  rested  apon 
tiie  first  names ;  for  the  ad<Utional8,  specially  the 
exeheqner  man,  doth  not  only  weaken  the  matter, 
but  weakeneth  my  forces  in  it,  he  being  thought 
to  have  been  brought  in  zetom,  Bnt  I  go  on,  uid 
hope  good  service  will  be  done. 

For  the  commissions  to  be  published  in  the 
Star  Chamber,  for  which  it  pleaseth  his  majes^ 
to  give  me  special  thanks,  I  will  have  special 
^care  of  them  in  time.    God  ever  prosper  yon. 
Yoor  lordship's  most  obliged  friend 
and  faithful  servant, 

Fr.  Verulam,  Cane. 
FebnurylO,1619. 


TO  THB  MARQUIS  OF  BUCKINGHAM. 

Mr  VERT  eooD  Lord, 

One  gave  me  a  very  good  precept  for  the  stone ; 
that  1  shonld  think  of  it  most  when  I  feel  it 
least.  This  I  apply  to  the  king's  business, 
which  sorely  I  revolve  most  when  I  am  least  in 
action,  whereof,  at  my  attendance,  I  will  give  his 
majesty  such  account  as  can  proceed  from  my 
poor  aiid  mean  abilities,  which  as  his  majesty, 
eat  of  grace,  may  think  to  be  more  than  they  are, 
•0  If  oat  of  desire,  may  think  sometime  they  ean 


effect  more  than  they  can.  But  still  it  must  be 
remembered,  that  the  stringing  of  the  harp,  nor 
the  toning  of  it  will  not  serve,  except  it  be  well 
played  on  from  time  to  time. 

If  his  majesty's  business  or  commandments 
require  it,  I  will  attend  him  at  Windsor,  though 
I  would  be  glad  to  be  spared,  because  quick  airs 
at  this  time  of  the  year  do  affect  me.  At  Lon- 
don, and  so  at  Theobalds  and  Hampton  Court, 
I  will  not  fail,  God  willing,  to  wait  upon  his 
majesty.  Meanwhile  I  am  exceeding  glad  to 
hear  his  majesty  hath  been  lusty  and  well  this 
progress.  Thus,  much  desiring  to  see  your  lord- 
ship, ct^'iM  amor  tantum  mihi  crucit  in  horasj  (aS 
the  poet  saith,)  I  ever  remain 
Your  lordship's  most  obliged  fnend 
and  faithful  servant, 

Fr.  Verdlam,  Cane. 
Gorbambaryy  thii  SOth  Aaguit,  1030. 


TO  THB  MABQUIS  OF  BUCKINGHAM. 

My  very  good  Lord, 

The  tobacco  business  is  well  settled  in  all 
pdnts.  For  the  coals,  they  that  brought  the  offer 
to  Secretary  Calvert,  do  very  basely  shrink  from 
their  words;  but  we  are  casUng  about  to  piece  it 
and  perfect  it  The  two  goose  quills.  Maxwell 
and  Alored,  have  been  polled,  and  Aey  have 
made  sobmissions  in  that  kind  which  the  board 
thooght  fit :  for  we  woold  not  do  them  the  honour 
to  reqoire  a  recantation  of  their  opinion,  bat  an 
acknowledgment  of  their  presumption. 

His  majesty  doth  very  wisely,  (not  showing 
much  care  or  dread  to  it,)  yet  really  to  suppress 
this  licentious  course  of  talking  and  writing. 
My  old  Lord  Burghley  was  wont  to  say,  that 
the  Frenchman,  when  he  hath  talked,  he  hath 
done;  but  the  Englishman,  when  he  hath  talked, 
he  begins.  It  evaporateth  malice  and  discontent 
in  the  one,  and  kindleth  it  in  the  other.  And 
therefore,  upon  some  fit  occasion,  I  wish  a  more 
public  example.  The  king's  states,  if  I  should 
now  die  and  were  opened,  would  be  found  at  my 
heart,  as  Queen  Mary  said  of  Calais;  we  find 
additionals  still,  but  the  consumption  goeth  on. 
I  pray  God  give  his  majesty  resolution,  passing 
by  at  once  all  impediments  and  less  respects,  to 
do  that  which  may  help  it,  before  it  be  ineme- 
diable.  God  ever  preserve  and  prosper  your 
lordship. 

Your  lordship's  most  obliged  friend 
and  faithful  servant, 

Fr.  Verulam,  Cano. 
July  SSd,  1010. 

I  have  stayed  the  thousand  poonds  set  upon 
Englefield,  for  his  majesty,  and  given  order  for 
levying  it* 
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TO  THE  MARQUIS  OF  BUCKINGHAM. 

Mt  yert  good  Lord, 

I  write  now  only  a  letter  of  thanks  to  his 
majesty,  for  that  I  hear  in  my  absence,  he  was 
pleased  to  express  towards  me,  (though  unwor- 
thy,) a  great  deal  of  grace  and  good  opinion 
before  his  lords ;  which  is  much  to  my  comfort, 
whereunto  I  must  ever  impute  your  lordship  as 
accessary.  I  haye  also  written  to  him  what  sig- 
nification I  received  from  Secretary  Naunton,  of 
his  majesty's  will  and  pleasure,  lest  in  so  great  a 
business,  there  should  be  any  mistaking. 

The  pain  of  my  foot  is  gone,  but  the  weakniDSS 
doth  a  little  remain,  so  as  I  hope,  within  a  day 
or  two,  to  have  full  use  of  it*    I  ever  remain 
Your  lordship's  most  obliged  friend 
and  faithful  servant, 

Fr.  Vbrulam,  Cane. 

October  Sd,  1090. 


TO  THE  KINO. 

It  mat  please  tour  Majesty, 

I  thought  myself  an  unfortunate  man,  that  I 
could  not  attend  you  at  Theobald's.  But  I  hear 
that  your  msjesty  hath  done,  as  God  Almighty 
useth  to  do,  which  is  to  turn  evil  into  good,  in 
that  your  majesty  hath  been  pleased  upon  that 
occasion  to  express,  before  your  Icurds,  your  gra- 
cious opinion  and  favour  towards  me,  which  I 
most  humbly  thank  your  majesty  for,  and  will 
aspire  to  deserve. 

Secretary  Naunton  this  day  brought  me  your 
pleasure  in  certain  notes :  that  I  should  advise  with 
the  two  chief  justices,  (old  Parliament  men,)  and 
Sir  Edward  Coke,  (who  is  also  their  senior  in  that 
school,)  and  Sir  Rtuadall  Crewe,  the  last  speaker, 
and  such  other  judges  as  we  should  think  fit,  touch- 
ing that  which  might  in  true  policy,  without 
packing  or  degenerate  arts,  prepare  to  a  Parliament, 
in  case  your  majesty  should  resolve  of  one  to  be 
held,  and  withal  he  signified  to  me  some  particu- 
lar points,  which  your  majesty  very  wisely  had 
deduced. 

All  your  majesty's  business  is  wiper  tor  meum^ 
for  I  lay  it  to  heart,  but  this  is  a  business  «eeufi- 
dum  cor  meam ;  and  yet,  as  I  will  do  your  majesty 
all  possible  good  services  in  it,  so  I  am  far  from 
seeking  to  impropriate  to  myself  the  thanks,  but 
shall  become  ommbiu  omniay  (as  St.  Paul  saith,) 
to  attain  your  majesty's  ends. 

As  soon  as  I  have  occasion,  I  will  write  to 
your  majesty  touching  the  same,  and  will  have 
special  care  to  communicate  with  my  lords  in 
some  principal  points,  though  all  things  are  not 
at  first  fit  for  the  whole  table.  I  ever  rest 
Your  mi^esty's  most  bounden 

and  most  devoted  servant, 
Fr.  Vbrulam,  Cane 

OBlobtrSd,10Hl 


Your  majesty  needeth  not  to  doubt  but  I  shall 
carry  the  business  with  that  secrecy  which 
appertaineth. 


TO  THE  LORD  CHANCELLOR. 

Mr  Lord  : — ^I  have  acquainted  his  majesty  with 
your  letter,  and  labour  in  his  service,  for  which 
he  commandeth  me  to  give  you  thanks,  and  to  let 
your  lordship  know,  that  he  liketh  exceeding 
well  your  method  held  by  the  judges,  whidi 
could  not  be  amended,  and  concurreth  with  yoa 
in  your  opinions.  First,  touching  the  prodama- 
tion,  that  it  should  be  monitory  and  persuastye 
rather  than  compulsive :  and,  secondly,  that  the 
point  concerning  the  persons,  who  should  be 
admitted  and  who  avoided,  is  fit  to  be  kept 
from  the  knowledge  of  the  council  table,  and  te 
be  carried  with  all  secrecy. 

For  the  business  of  Ireland,  his  majesty  had 
heard  of  it  before,  and  gave  commandment  to  the 
master  of  the  wards,  that  it  should  be  hastened 
and  set  in  hand  with  all  speed,  which  his  majesty 
doubteth  not  but  is  done  by  this  time.  Touch- 
ing your  advice  for  a  treasurer,  his  majesty  ia 
very  mindful  of  it,  and  will  let  you  know  as 
much  at  his  return,  when  he  will  speak  further 
with  your  lordship  of  it :  and  so  I  rest 
Yours,  &c. 

G.  BucKnroHAK.. 

RoyvtOD,  Oa.  Otb,  1090. 


TO  THE  LORD  CHANCELLOR. 

Mt  honourable  Lord, 

I  have  showed  your  letter  and  the  proclamation 
to  his  majesty,  who  expecting  only,  according  as 
his  meaning  was,  directions  therein  for  the  well 
ordering  of  the  elections  of  the  burgesses,  findeth 
a  great  deal  more,  containing  matter  of  state,  and 
the  reasons  of  calling  the  Parliament;  whereof 
neither  the  people  are  capable,  nor  is  it  fit  for  his 
majesty  to  open  unto  them,  but  to  reserve  to  the 
time  of  their  assembling,  according  to  the  course 
of  his  predecessors,  which  his  majesty  intendedi 
to  follow.  The  declaring  whereof,  in  the  procla- 
mation, would  cut  oflfthe  ground  of  his  majesty's 
and  your  lordship's  speech  at  the  proper  time ; 
his  majesty  hath,  therefore,  extracted  somewhat 
of  the  latter  part  of  the  draught  you  have  sent, 
purposing  to  take  a  few  days'  space  to  set  down 
himself  what  he  thinketh  fit,  and  to  make  it  ready 
against  his  return  hither,  or  to  Theobald's  at  the 
furthest,  and  then  to  communicate  it  to  your 
lordship,  and  the  rest  of  the  lords.  And  so  I  rest 
Yours,  ^. 

G.  BUCKINOHAM^ 
Royiton,  Oet  lOtb,  1090. 
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TO  THE  BfABQUM  OF  BUCKINOHAM. 
OUB  TIBT  GOOD  LoRD, 

We  thought  it  oor  daty  to  impart  to  his  majesty, 
byjonr  Iwdship,  one  paiticalar  of  Parliament 
bnsiiiesa,  which  we  hold  it  our  part  to  relate, 
thoogh  it  be  too  high  for  us  to  giye  oar  opinion  of  it 
The  officers  that  make  out  the  writs  of  Parlia- 
ment, addressed  themselyes  to  me,  the  chancellor, 
to  know  whether  they  should  make  such  a  writ 
of  summons  to  the  prince,  giTing  roe  to  under- 
stand that  there  were  some  precedents  of  it,  which 
I,  the  chancellor,  communicated  with  the  rest  of 
the  committees  for  Parliament  business,  in  whose 
assistance  I  find  so  much  strength,  that  I  am  not 
willing  to  do  any  thing  without  ihem.  Where- 
upon, we,  (according  to  his  majesty's  prudent 
and  constant  rule,  for  observing  in  what  reigns 
the  precedents  were,)  upon  diligent  search,  haye 
found  as  foUoweth: 

That  King  Edward  I.  called  his  eldest  son 
Prince  Edwvd,  to  his  Parliament,  in  the  thirtieth 
year  of  his  reign,  the  prince  then  being  about  the 
age  of  eighteen  years ;  and  to  another  Parliament, 
in  the  four-and-thirtieth  year  of  his  reign. 

Edward  III.  called  the  Black  Prince,  his  eldest 
SOD,  to  his  Parliament  in  the  fiye-and-twentieth, 
eight^md  twentieth,  and  two-and-fortieth  years  of 
hiiieign. 

Henry  IV.  called  Prince  Henry  to  his  Parlia- 
ments in  the  first,  third,  eighth,  and  elerenth 
years  of  his  reign^  the  prince  being  under  age  in 
the  three  first  Parliaments ;  and  we  find  in  par- 
ticular, that  the  eighth  year,  the  prince  sat  in  the 
Upper  House  in  days  of  business,  and  recom- 
mended a  bill  to  the  lords. 

IQng  Edward  IV.  called  Prince  Edward,  his 
aon,  to  his  Parliament,  in  anno  3S  of  his  reign, 
being  within  age. 

Kh)g  Henry  VH.  called  Prince  Arthur  to  his 
Parliament  in  the  serenth  year  of  his  reign, 
being  within  age. 

Of  King  Edward  VL  we  find  nothing;  his 
years  were  tender,  and  he  was  not  created  Prince 
df  Wales. 

And  for  Prince  Henry,  he  was  created  Prince  of 
Wales  during  the  last  Parliament  at  which  he  Uted. 
We  have  thought  it  our  duty  to  relate  to  his 
majesty  what  we  have  found ;  and,  withal,  that 
the  writs  of  summons  to  the  prince  are  not  much 
differing  from  the  writs  to  the  peers ;  for  they  run 
in  fide  d  Ugeaneioy  and  sometimes  in  fide  et  homor 
gio  in  quibuM  nobis  tenenUm^  and  af^r  connKum 
sofrtf  impennari  circa  ardua  regni.  Whereby  it 
should  seem  that  princes  came  to  Parliament,  not 
<mly  in  the  days  of  solemnity,  when  they  came 
without  writ,  but  also  on  the  days  of  sitting. 
And,  if  it  should  be  so,  then  the  prince  may  yote, 
and  likewise  may  be  of  a  committee  of  the  Upper 
House,  and, consequently,  maybe  of  a  conference 
with  the  Lower  House,  and  the  like. 


This  might  haye  been  made  more  manifest  as 
to  the  presence  and  acts  of  the  prince  in  days  of 
sitting,  if,  through  the  negligence  of  officers,  the 
journal  books  of  the  Upper  House  of  Parliament, 
before  the  reign  of  King  Heniy  VIII.,  were  not 
all  missing. 

All  which  we  thought  it  appertained  to  our  care 
to  look  through,  and  faithfully  to  represent  to  his 
majesty.  And  haying  agreed  secrecy  amongst 
ourselyes,  and  enjoined  it  to  the  inferior  offi- 
cers, we  humbly  desire  to  know  his  majesty's 
pleasure,  whether  he  will  silence  the  question 
altogether,  or  make  use  of  it  for  his  senrice,  or 
refer  it  to  his  council,  or  what  other  course  he 
will  be  pleased  to  take,  according  to  his  great 
wisdom  and  good  pleasure. 

This  we  haye  despatched  the  sooner,  because 
the  writs  of  summons  must  haye  forty  days  dis- 
tance firom  the  first  days  of  the  Parliament.  And 
for  the  other  parts  of  our  accounts,  his  majesty 
shall  hear  from  us,  by  the  grace  of  God,  within 
few  days.  Eyermore  praying  for  his  majesty's 
prosperity,  and  wishing  your  lordship  much  hap- 
piness. 

Your  lordship's  to  be  commanded, 

Fr.  Vbrulam,  Canc.9 
H.  Montagu, 
Edw.  Cokc, 
HiiTBr  HoBijmc, 
Rah.  Cbbw. 
York  HouMi  Noy.  Slit,  IMO. 


to  the  mabqui8  of  buocnoham. 

Mt  tert  good  Lobd, 

We  haye,  these  two  days  past,  made  report  to 
the  board  of  our  Parliament  committee,  upon  re- 
lation whereof,  for  some  things  we  proyide,  for 
some  things  we  arm. 

The  king,  by  my  lord  treasurer's  signification, 
did  wisely  put  it  upon  a  consult,  whether  the  pa- 
tents which  we  mentioned  in  our  joint  letters, 
were  at  this  time  to  be  remoyed,  by  act  of  council 
before  Parliament.  1  opined,  (but  yet  somewhat 
like  Oyid's  mistress  that  stroye,  but  yet  as  one 
that  would  be  oyercome)  that  yes.     My  reasons : 

That  men  would  go  better  and  fester  to  the 
main  errand. 

That  these  things  should  not  be  staged,  nor 
talked  of,  and  so  the  less  fuel  to  the  fire. 

That  in  things  of  this  nature,  wherein  the  coun- 
cil had  done  the  like  in  former  particulars  (which 
I  enumerated)  before  Parliament,  near  Pariiament, 
during  Parliament,  the  council  were  to  keep  their 
wonted  sentinel,  as  if  they  thought  not  of  a  Par- 
liament, to  destroy  in  other  patents,  as  conceal- 
mento. 

The  reasons  on  the  other  side  were. 

That  it  would  be  thought  but  a  humouring  of 
the  Parliament,  (being  now  in  the  calends  of  a 
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Parliament,)  and  that  after  Parliament  they  would 
oome  up  again. 

That  offered  g;races,  by  reason  and  experience, 
lose  their  thanks. 

They  that  are  to  be  suffered  to  play  upon  some- 
thing, since  they  can  do  nothing  of  themselves. 

That  the  choosing  out  of  some  things,  when 
perhaps  their  minds  might  be  more  upon  other 
things,  would  do  no  great  effect. 

That  former  patents,  taken  away  by  act  of 
council,  were  upon  the  complaints  of  particular 
persons;  whereas  now  it  should  seem  to  be 
done  tanquam  ex  (^ffieio. 

To  this  I  yielded,  though  1  confess  I  am  yet  a 
little  doubtful  to  the  point  of  iuaoibui  modU,  But 
it  is  true  that  the  ^>eech  of  these,  though  in  the 
Lower  House,  may  be  contemned ;  and  U  way  be 
giTsn  to  them  (as  I  writ  to  your  lordship  of  some 
of  them  in  my  last)  it  will  sort  to  your  honour. 
For  other  things,  the  lords  hsTS  put  them  in  a 
Tery  good  way,  of  which  1  will  give  express  ao- 
coQBt  when  I  see  his  majesty,  as  also  of  other 
obserrations  concerning  Parliament.  For  if  his 
majesty  said  well  that  when  he  knew  the  men  and 
the  electbns,  he  would  guess  at  the  success ;  the 
prognostics  are  not  so  good  as  I  expected,  occa- 
sioned by  the  late  occurrents  abroad,  and  the 
general  licentious  speaking  of  state  matters,  of 
which  I  wrote  in  my  last.  Ood  ever  keep  you. 
Your  lordship's  most  obliged  friend 
and  faithful  senrant. 

Fa.  ViBULAM,  Cane. 
Dee.l6,iaS0. 


TO  THE  LORD  CHANCELLOR. 
Mt  HONOURAlLB  LoRO, 

As  soon  as  his  majesty's  convenience  would 
permit,  I  have  acquainted  him  with  the  draught 
of  the  proclamation  your  lordship  sent  me  by  his 
majesty*s  direction-  His  majesty  liketh  it  in 
every  point  so  well,  both  in  matter  and  form,  that 
he  findeth  no  cause  to  alter  a  word  in  it,  and 
would  have  your  lordship  acquaint  the  lords  of 
the  council  with  it,  (though  he  assureth  himself, 
no  man  can  find  any  thing  in  it  to  be  changed,) 
and  to  take  order  for  the  speedy  setting  it  forth. 
And  so  I  rest 

Yours,  &c. 

G.  BUCKIIIOHAM. 
Th8obaldf,DecSl,ie90. 


TO  THE  LORD  CHANCELLOR. 

1  HAVE  acquainted  his  majesty  with  your  letter 
and  the  encloeed,  the  matter  wliich  his  majesty 
hath  been  thinking  upon  for  his  speech,  concemeth 
both  the  points  of  the  institution  of  a  Parliament, 
«nd  of  the  end  for  which  this  is  called ;  yet  his 


majesty  thinketh  it  fit  that  some  extract  be  mada- 
out  of  it,  which  needeth  to  be  but  very  short,  as- 
he  will  show  you  at  his  return. 

Yours,  kc, 

G.  BUCKIHOHAM. 
TlMobtlds,Jan.  10,iaSO. 


TO  THE  RIGHT  HONOURABLE  HIS  VERT  OOOD 
LORDS,  THE  LORDS  SPIRITUAL  AND  TEMPORAL 
IN  THE  UPPER  HOUSE  OP  PARLIAMENT  AS- 
SEMBLED. 

Mv  vxRY  GOOD  Lords, 

I  humbly  pray  your  lordships  all  to  make  a 
favourable  and  true  construction  of  my  absence. 
It  is  no  feigning  or  fainting,  but  sickness  both  of 
my  heart  and  of  my  back,  though  joined  with  that 
comfort  of  mind  thatpersuadeth  me  that  I  am  not 
far  from  Heaven,  whereof  I  feel  the  first-fruits. 

And  because,  whether  I  live  or  die  I  would  be 
glad  to  preserve  my  honour  and  fame,  so  for  as  I 
am  worthy ;  hearing  that  some  complaints  of  base 
bribery  are  coming  before  your  lordships,  my  rtf. 
quests  unto  your  lordships  are : 

First,  That  you  will  maintain  me  in  your  good 
opinion,  without  prejudice,  Jintil  my  cause  be 
heard. 

Secondly,  That  in  regard  I  have  sequestered 
my  mind  at  this  time  in  great  part  from  worldly 
matters,  thinking  of  my  account  and  answers  in 
a  higher  court,  your  lordships  will  give  me  con> 
venient  time,  according  to  the  course  of  other 
courts,  to  advise  with  my  counsel,  and  to  make 
my  answer ;  wherein,  nevertheless,  my  counsel's 
part  will  be  the  least:  fori  shall  not,  by  the 
grace  of  God,  trick  up  an  tnnocency  with  cavilla^ 
tions,  but  plainly  and  ingenuously  (as  your  lord- 
ships know  my  manner  is)  declare  what  I  know 
or  remember. 

Thirdly,  That  according  to  the  course  of  justice^ 
I  may  be  allowed  to  except  to  the  witnesses- 
brought  against  me ;  and  to  move  questions  to 
your  lordships  for  their  cross-examinations ;  and 
likewise  to  produce  my  own  witnesses  for  the 
discovery  of  the  truth. 

And  lastly.  That  if  there  be  any  more  petitions 
of  like  nature,  that  your  lordships  would  be 
pleased  not  to  take  any  prejudice  or  apprehension 
of  any  number  or  muster  of  them,  especially 
against  a  judge,  that  makes  two  thousand  orders 
and  decrees  in  a  year,  (not  to  speak  of  the  courses 
that  have  been  taken  for  hunting  out  complaints 
against  me,)  but  that  I  may  answer  them  accord- 
ing to  the  rules  of  justice,  severally  and  re- 
spectively. 

These  requests,  I  hope,  appear  to  your  lord- 
ships no  other  than  just.  And  so  thinking  myself 
happy  to  have  so  noble  peers  and  reverend  pre- 
lates to  discern  of  my  cause;  and  desiring  no- 
privilege  of  greatness  for  subterfuge  of  guiltiness  ;. 
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Irat  meaning,  as  I  said,  to  deal  fairly  and  plainly 
with  your  lordships,  and  to  put  myself  upon  yonr 
honours  and  fayoors ;  I  pray  God  to  bless  your 
eoonsels  and  persons.    And  rest 

Your  lordships'  humble  servant, 

Fr«  St.  Alban,  Cane. 

BUrch  19th,  leW. 


to  the  king. 
It  mat  plkasb  tous  most  excillbnt  Majesty, 
I  think  myself  infinitely  bounden  to  your  ma- 
jesty, for  Touchsafing  me  access  to  your  royal 
person,  and  to  touch  the  hem  of  your  garment.  I 
see  yonr  majesty  imitateth  him  that  would  not 
break  the  broken  reed,  nor  quench  the  smoking 
fiaz;  and  as  your  majesty  imitateth  Christ,  so  I 
hope  assuredly  my  lords  of  the  Upper  House  will 
imitate  you,  and  unto  your  majesty's  gmce  and 
mercy,  and  next  to  my  lords,  I  recommend  myself. 
It  is  not  possible,  nor  it  were  not  safe,  for  me  to 
answer  particolars  till  I  have  my  charge;  which, 
when  I  shall  receiye,  I  shall,  without  fig-leayesor 
disguise,  excuse  what  I  can  excuse,  extenuate  what 
I  can  extenuate,  and  ingenuously  confess  what  I 
can  neither  clear  nor  extenuate.  And  if  there  be 
any  thing  which  I  might  conceive  to  be  no  offence, 
and  yet  is,  I  desire  to  be  informed,  that  I  may  be 
tvice  penitent,  once  for  my  fault,  and  the  second 
time  for  my  error,  and  so  submitting  all  that  I  am 
to  your  majesty's  grace,  I  rest* 
April »,  l€tl. 


to  the  kino. 
It  mat  please  tour  Majesty, 

It  hath  pleased  God  for  these  three  days  past, 
to  visit  me  with  such  extremity  of  headach  upon 
the  hinder  pszt  of  my  head,  fixed  in  one  place, 
that  I  thou^t  verily  it  had  been  some  imposthu- 
mation;  and  then  the  little  physic  that  I  have 
told  me  that  either  it  must  grow  to  a  congelation, 
and  so  to  a  lethargy,  or  to  break,  and  so  to  a 
mortal  fever  or  sudden  death;  which  apprehen- 
sion, and  chiefiy  the  anguish  of  the  pain,  made 
me  unable  to  think  of  any  business.  But  now 
that  the  pain  itself  is  assuaged  to  be  tolerable, 
I  resume  the  care  of  my  business,  and  therein 
prostrate  myself  again,  by  my  letter,  at  your 
majesty's  feet. 

Yonr  majesty  can  bear  me  witness,  that  at  my 
last  80  comfortable  access,  I  did  not  so  much  as 
move  your  majesty  by  your  absolute  power  of 
pardon,  or  otherwise,  to  take  my  cause  into  your 
hajids,  and  to  interpose  between  the  sentence  of 
the  House.  And  according  to  my  desire,  your 
majesty  left  it  to  the  sentence  of  the  House  by 
my  lord  treasurer's  report. 

But  now,  if  notptfr  ommpotenUam^  as  the  divines 
say,  hut  per  potesttUetn  9uanter  dUponentem^  your 
majesty  will  graciously  save  me  from  a  sentence, 


with  the  good  liking  of  the  House,  and  that  cup> 
may  pass  from  me,  it  is  the  utmost  of  my  desires* 
This  I  move  with  the  more  belief,  because  I 
assure  myself,  that  if  it  be  reformation  that  is 
sought,  the  very  taking  away  of  the  seal,  upon 
my  general  submission,  will  be  as  much  m 
example,  for  these  four  hundred  years,  as  any 
further  severity. 

The  means  of  this  I  most  humbly  leave  unto 
your  majesty,  but  surely  I  should  conceive,  that 
your  majesty  opening  yourself  in  this  kind  to  the 
lords,  counsellors,  and  a  motion  of  the  prince, 
afWr  my  submission,  and  my  lord  marquis  using 
his  interest  with  his  friends  in  the  House,  may 
affect  the  sparing  of  the  sentence;  I  making  my 
humble  suit  to  the  House  for  that  purpose,  joined 
with  the  delivery  up  of  the  seal  into  your  miyes-^ 
ty's  hands.  This  is  my  last  suit  that  I  shall 
make  to  your  majesQr  in  this  business,  prostrating 
myself  at  your  mercy-seat,  after  fifteen  years* 
service,  wherein  I  have  served  your  majesty  in^ 
my  poor  endeavours,  with  an  entire  heart.  And, 
as  I  presume  to  say  unto  your  majesty,  am  still 
a  virgin,  for  matters  that  concern  your  person  or 
crown,  and  now  only  craving  that  after  eight  st^»s 
of  honour,  I  be  not  precipitated  altogether. 

But,  because  he  that  hath  taken  bribes  is  apt 
to  give  bribes,  I  will  go  further,  and  pissent  yonr 
migesty  with  bribe ;  for  if  your  majesty  give  me^ 
peace  and  leisure,  and  God  give  me  life,  I  will 
present  you  with  a  good  history  of  England,  and 
a  better  digest  of  your  laws.  And  so  concluding 
with  my  prayers,  I  rest 

Clay  in  your  majesty's  hands, 

Fr.  St.  Albav. 

May  9, 1011. 


TO  THE  PRINCE  OF  WALES. 

It  may  please  your  Hiohness, 

When  I  called  to  mind  how  infinitely  I  am 
bound  to  your  highness,  that  stretched  forth  your 
arm  to  save  me  from  a  sentence,  that  took  hold 
of  me  to  keep  me  from  being  plunged  deep  in  a 
sentence,  that  hath  kept  me  alive  in  yonr  gracious 
memory  and  mention  since  the  sentence,  pitying 
me,  as  I  hope  I  deserve,  and  valuing  me  far  above 
that  I  can  deserve,  I  find  my  words  almost 
as  barren  as  my  fortunes,  to  express  unto  your 
highness  the  thankfulness  I  owe.  Therefore,  I 
can  but  resort  to  prayers  to  Almighty  God  to 
clothe  you  with  his  most  rich  and  precious  bless- 
ings, and  likewise  joyfully  to  meditate  upon 
those  he  hath  conferred  upon  you  already;  in  that 
he  hath  made  you  to  the  king  your  father  a  prin- 
cipal part  of  his  safety,  contentment,  and  con- 
tinuance ;  in  yourself  so  judicious,  accomplished, 
and  graceful  in  all  your  doings,  with  more  virtues 
in  the  buds,  which  are  the  sweetest  that  have 
been  known  in  a  young  prince  of  long  time;  with 
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-die  iMm  80  ^Pell  (elbred,  so  maQh  hononrad,  as 
it  is  men's  daily  obsefratien  how  nearly  you 
approach  to  his  majesty's  perfections;  how  eyery 
day  you  exceed  yonrself ;  how,  compared  with 
other  princes,  which  God  hath  ordained  to  be 
young  at  this  time,  you  shine  amongst  them; 
they  rather  setting  off  your  religious,  moral,  and 
natural  excellences,  than  matching  them,  though 
you  be  but  a  second  person.  These  and  such 
Hke  meditations  I  feed  upon,  since  I  can  3rield 
your  highness  no  other  retribution.  And  for  my- 
self, I  hope  by  the  assistance  of  God  aboye,  of 
whose  grace  ind  fayour  I  haye  had  extraordinary 
signs  and  effects  during  my  afflictionis,  to  lead 
such  a  life  in  the  last  acts  thereof,  as,  whether  his 
majesty  employ  me,  or  whether  I  liye  to  myself, 
I  shall  make  the  world  say  that  I  was  not  unworthy 
such  a  patron. 

I  am  much  beholden  to  your  highnesses  worthy 
senrant,  Sir  John  Vaughan,  the  sweet  air  and 
loying  usage  of  whose  house  hath  already  much 
reyiyed  my  languishing  spirits:  I  beseech  your 
highness,  thank  him  for  me.  God  eyer  preserye 
and  prosper  your  highness. 

Your  higfaness's  most  humble  and 

most  bounden  seryant, 

Fr.  St.  Alban. 

JOM  1, 1011. 


TO  THE  KINO. 

It  mat  pliask  tour  kosr  kxobllbiit  Majbstt, 
I  humbly  thank  your  majesty  for  my  liberty, 
without  which  timely  grant,  any  farther  grace 
would  haye  come  too  late.  But  your  majesty, 
that  did  shed  tears  in  the  beginning  of  my  trouble, 
will,  I  hope,  shed  the  dew  of  your  grace  and 
goodness  upon  me  in  the  end.  Let  me  liye  to 
senre  you,  else  life  is  but  the. shadow  of  death  to 
Your  majesty's  most  deyoted  senrant, 

Fr.  St»  Alban. 
Jane  4,  IMl. 


TO  the  MARQinS  OF  BUCKINGIIAIC. 

IVIr  ysRT  CKX>D  Lord, 

I  heartily  thank  your  lordship  for  getting  me 
•out  of  prison ;  and  now  my  body  is  out,  my 
mind,  neyertheless,  will  be  still  in  prison,  till  I 
may  be  on  my  feet  to  do  his  majesty  and  ypur 
lordship  ^thful  sendee.  Wherein  your  lordship, 
by  the  grace  of  God,  shall  find  that  my  adyersity 
hath  neither  spent,  nor  pent  my  spirits.  God 
prosper  you. 

Your  lordship's  most  obliged  friend 

and  faithful  senrant, 
Fr.  St.  Albak. 

Jane  4,  ISU. 


TOTHBKING. 

It  mat  please  tour  most  excellent  Majesty, 
I  perceiye,  by  my  noble  and  constant  friend, 
the  marquis,  that  your  majesty  hath  a  gracious 
inclination  towards  me,  and  taketh  care  of  me, 
for  fifteen  years  the  subject  of  your  farour,  now 
of  your  compassion,  for  which  I  most  humbly 
thank  your  majesty.  This  same  nova  ereaiura 
is  the  work  of  God's  pardon  and  the  king's,  and 
since  I  haye  the  inw^  seal  of  the  one,  I  hope 
well  of  the  other. 

Uiar,  saith  Seneca  to  his  master,  magna  ex- 
empKs ;  nee  mem  fortuns,  sed  turn.  Demosthenes 
was  banished  for  bribery  of  the  highest  nature, 
yet  was  recaUed  with  honour;  Marcus  Liyius 
was  condemned  for  exactions,  yet  afterwards 
made  consul  and  censor.  Seneca  banished  for 
diyers  corruptions^  yet  was  afterwards  restored, 
and  an  instrument  of  that  memorable  Quinquen- 
nium Neronis.  Many  more.  This,  if  it  please 
your  majesty,  I  do  not  say  for  appetite  of  employ- 
ment, but  for  hope  that  if  I  do  by  myself  as  is  fit, 
your  majesty  will  neyer  suffer  me  to  die  in  want 
or  dishonour.  I  do  now  feed  mjrself  upon  remem- 
brance, how,  when  your  majesty  used  to  go  a  pro- 
gress, what  loying  and  confident  charges  yoa 
were  wont  to  giye  me  touching  your  businees. 
For,  as  Aristotle  saith,  young  men  may  be  happy 
by  hope,  so  why  should  not  old  men,  and  seques- 
tered men,  by  remembrance.  God  eyer  prosper 
and  preserye  your  majesty. 

Your  majesty's  most  bounden 

and  deyoted  senrant, 

Fr.  St.  Albah. 
jQlj  10,  isu. 


TO  the  lord  ST.  ALBAN. 

Mt  honourable  Lonn, 

I  haye  deliyered  your  lordship's  letter  of  thanks 
to  his  majesty,  who  accepted  it  yery  graciously, 
and  will  be  glad  to  see  your  book,  which  you  pro- 
mised to  send  yery  shortly,  as  soon  as  it  cometfa. 
I  send  your  lordship  his  majesty's  warrant  for 
your  pardon,  as  you  desired  it;  but  am  sorry, 
that  in  the  current  of  my  senrice  to  your  lordship 
there  should  be  the  least  stop  of  any  thing;  yet 
haying  moyed  his  majesty,  upon  your  senrant's 
intimation,  for  your  stay  in  London  till  Christmas, 
I  found  his  majesty,  who  hath  in  all  other  occa- 
sions, and  eyen  in  that  particular  already,  to  the 
dislike  of  many  of  your  own  friends,  showed  with, 
great  forwardness  his  gracious  fayour  towards 
you,  yery  unwilling  to  grant  you  any  longer  liberty 
to  abide  there ;  which,  being  but  a  small  adyan- 
tage  to  you,  would  be  a  great  and  general  distaste, 
as  you  cannot  but  easily  conceiye,  to  the  whole 
state.  And  I  am  the  more  sorry  for  this  refusal 
of  his  majesty's  fallmg  in  a  time  when  I  was  a 
suitor  to  your  lordship  in  a  particular  concerning 
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^myself,  wherein,  though  your  senrant  insisted 
fmther  than,  I  am  sure,  would  ever  enter  into 
jour  thoughtSy  I  cannot  but  take  it  as  a  part  of  a 
faithful  servant  in  him.  But  if  your  lordbhip,  or 
jour  lady,  find  it  inconrenientfor  you  to  part  with 
the  house,  I  would  rather  provide  myself  other- 
wise  than  any  way  incommodate  you,  but  will 
never  slack  any  thing  of  my  affection  to  do  you 
aervice ;  whereof,  if  I  have  not  yet  given  good 
proof,  I  will  desire  nothing  more  than  the  fittest 
occasion  to  show  how  much  I  am 

Your  lordship's  faithful  servant, 

G.  BOGKINOHAM. 
October,  lOU. 


TO  THE  MA&QUIB  OF  BUCKINGHAM. 

Mt  vert  eoon  Lord, 

An  unexpected  accident  maketh  me  hasten  this 
letter  to  your  lordship,  before  I  could  despatch 
Mr.  Meautys ;  it  is  that  my  lord  keeper  hath  stey ed 
my  pardon  at  the  seal.  But  it  is  with  good  re- 
spect; for  he  saith  it  shall  be  private,  and  then  he 
would  forthwith  write  to  your  lordship,  and  would 
pass  it  if  he  received  your  pleasure ;  and  doth  also 
show  his  reason  of  stay,  which  is,  that  he  doubt- 
eth  the  exception  of  the  sentence  of  Parliament  is 
not  well  drawn,  nor  strong  enough,  which,  if  it 
be  douhtfhl,  my  lord  hath  great  reason.  But  sure 
I  am,  both  myself,  and  the  king,  and  your  lord- 
ship, and  Mr.  Attorney  meant  clearly,  and  I  think 
Mr.  Attorney's  pen  hath  gone  well.  My  humble 
request  to  your  lordship  is,  that,  for  my  lord's 
satis&ction,  Mr.  Solicitor  may  be  joined  with  Mr. 
Attorney,  and  if  it  be  safe  enough,  it  may  go  on; 
if  not  it  may  be  amended.  I  ever  rest 
Your  lordship's  most  obliged  friend, 
and  faithful  servant, 
Fr.  St.  Alban. 

Oelobcr  16,  lau. 


TO  THE  LORD  ST.  ALBAN. 
Mt  HOiroURABLB  LoRD, 

I  have  brought  your  servant  along  to  this  place, 
in  expectation  of  the  letter  from  the  lord  keeper, 
which  your  lordship  mentioneth  in  yours,  but 
having  not  yet  received  it,  I  cannot  make  answer 
to  the  business  you  write  of;  and,  therefore, 
thooght  fit  not  to  detain  your  man  here  any  longer, 
having  nothing  else  to  write,  but  that  I  always 
rest 

Your  lordship's  faithful  friend  and  servant, 

G.  BuCKUfOHAM. 
HlBcheiilvrook,  Oct.  10, 1011. 


TO  THE  LOBD  BT.  ALBAN. 

Mt  NOBLi  Lord, 

Now  that  I  am  provided  of  a  house,  I  have 
thought  it  congruous  to  give  your  lordship  notice 

Vol.  III_34 


therlof,  that  y6u  may  ^o  longer  hang  upon  ths 
treaty,  which  hath  been  between  your  lordship 
and  me,  touching  York  House ;  in  which  I  assure 
your  lordship  I  never  desired  to  put  you  to  the 
least  inconvenience.    So  I  rest 

Your  lordship's  servant, 

G.  Buckingham. 


TO  THE  LORD  ST.  ALBAN. 

Mt  Lord, — I  am  glad  your  lordship  understands 
me  so  rightly  in  my  last  letter.  I  continue  still  in 
the  same  mind,  for,  I  thank  God,  I  am  settled  to  my 
contentment ;  and  so  I  hope  you  shall  enjoy  yours 
with  the  more,  because  I  am  so  well  pleased  in 
mine.  And,  my  lord,  I  shall  be  very  far  from 
taking  it  ill,  if  you  part  with  it  to  any  else,  judgw 
ing  it  alike  unreasonableness  to  desire  that  which 
is  another  man's,  and  to  bind  him  by  promise  or 
otherwise  not  to  let  it  to  another. 

My  lord,  I  will  move  his  majesty  to  take  com- 
miseration of  your  long  imprisonment,*  which,  iii 
some  respects,  both  you  and  I  have  reason  to 
think  harder  than  the  Tower ;  you  for  the  help  of 
physic,  your  parley  with  your  creditors,  your  con- 
ference for  your  writings  and  studies,  dealing 
with  friends  about  your  business ;  and  I  for  this 
advantage,  to  be  sometimes  happy  in  visiting  and 
conversing  with  your  lordship,  whose  company  I 
am  nrach  desirous  to  enjoy,  as  being  tied  by  an- 
cient acquaintance  to  rest 

Your  lordship^s  faithful  friend  and  servant, 

G.  BUOKINOHAM. 


TO  THE  BfABQUIS  OF  BUCKINGHAIC. 

Mt  vbrt  good  Lord, 

These  main  and  real  favours  which  I  have  lately 
received  from  your  good  lordship  in  procuring  my 
liberty,  and  a  reference  of  the  consideration  of  my 
release,  are  such  as  I  now  find,  that  in  building 
upon  your  lordship's  noble  nature  and  friendship, 
I  have  built  upon  the  rock  where  neither  winds 
or  waves  can  cause  overthrow.  I  humbly  pray 
your  lordship  to  accept  from  me  such  thanks  as 
ought  to  come  from  him  whom  you  have  much  com- 
forted in  fortune,  and  much  more  comforted  in 
showing  your  love  and  affection  to  him,  of  which 
I  have  heard  by  my  Lord  of  Faulkland,  Sir  Ed- 
ward Sackville,  Mr.  Matthew,  and  otherwise. 

I  have  written,  as  my  duty  was,  to  his  majesty, 
thanks,  touching  the  same,  by  the  letter  I  here 
put  into  your  noble  hands. 

I  have  made  also,  in  that  letter,  an  offer 
to  his  majesty,  of  my  service,  for  bringing  into 
better  order  and  frame  the  laws  of  England. 
The  declaration  whereof  I  have  left  with  Sir  Ed- 

*  RettniBt  from  comiog  witblii  the  verge  of  the  cout. 
q3 
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wud  Sackrille,  because  it  were  no  good  mannelrs 
to  dog  his  majesty,  at  this  time  of  triumph  and 
recreation,  with  a  basiness  of  this  nature,  so  as 
your  lordship  may  be  pleased  to  call  for  it  to  Sir 
Edward  Sackville,  when  you  think  the  time 
reasonable. 

I  am  bold  likewise  to  present  your  lordship 
with  a  book  of  my  History  of  King  Henry  VII., 
and  now  that,  in  summer  was  twelve  months,  I 
dedicated  a  book  to  his  majesty,  and  this  last 
summer,  this  book  to  the  prince,  your  lordship's 
turn  is  next;  and  this  summer  that  cometh,  if  I 
lif«  to  it,  shall  be  yours.  I  have  desired  his  ma- 
jesty to  appoint  me  the  task,  otherwise  I  shall 
use  my  own  choice,  £of  this  is  the  best  retribution 
I  can  make  to  your  lordship.  €rod  prosper  you. 
I  vest 

Your  lordship^s  most  obliged  friend 
and  faithful  servant, 

Fr.  St.  Alian. 

Oorhuabory,  Uiii  lOUi  of  Macck,  1011. 


7b  tJke  Bight  Honourable  hU  very  good  hrd^  the 
Lord  B&rqme  of  Buckingham^  Sigh  Mmirtd 
igland. 


TO  THE  KINO. 

Mat  it  flbasi  toub  Majistt, 

I  acknowledge  myself  in  all  humbleness  infi- 
nitriy  bounden  to  your  majesty's  grace  and  good- 
ness, for  that,  at  the  intercession  of  my  noble  and 
constant  friend,  my  lord  marquis,  your  majesty 
hath  been  pleased  to  grant  me  that  which  the 
civilians  say,  is  re»  inastimabilisj  my  liberty ;  so 
that  now,  whenever  God  calleth  me,  I  shall  not 
die  a  prisoner ;  nay,  further,  your  majesty  hath 
vouchsafed  to  rest  a  second  and  iterate  aspect  of 
your  eye  of  compassion  upon  me,  in  the  referring 
the  consideration  of  my  broken  estate  to  my  good 
lord  the  treasurer,  which  as  it  is  a  singular  bounty 
in  your  majesty,  so  I  have  yet  so  much  left  of  a 
late  commissioner  of  your  treasure,  as  I  would  be 
sorry  to  sue  for  any  thing  that  might  seem  immo- 
dest. These  your  majesty's  great  benefits,  in 
casting  your  bread  upon  the  waters,  as  the  Scrip- 
ture saith,  because  my  thanks  cannot  any  ways  be 
sufficient  to  attain,  I  have  raised  your  progenitor 
of  famous  memory,  and  now  I  hope  of  more 
famous  memory  than  before,  King  Henry  VII., 
to  give  your  majesty  thanks  for  me;  which  work, 
most  humbly  kissing  your  majesty's  hands,  I  do 
present.  And  because,  in  the  beginning  of  my 
trouble,  when  in  the  midst  of  the  tempest  I  had  a 
kenning  of  the  harbour,  which  I  hope  now,  by 
your  majesty's  favour,  I  am  entering  into,  I  made 
•  a  tender  to  your  majesty  of  two  works,  a  History 
of  England,  and  a  Digest  of  your  Laws,  as  I  have 
by  a  figure  of  pars  pro  toto  performed  the  one,  so 
I  have  herewith  sent  your  majesty,  by  way  of  an 
epistlci  a  new  offer  of  the  other;  but  my  desire  is 


farther,  if  it  stand  with  your  majesty's  good  plea- 
sure, since  now  my  study  is  my  exchange,  and 
my  pen  my  factor  for  the  use  of  my  talent,  that 
your  majesty,  who  is  a  great  master  in  these 
things,  would  be  pleased  to  q>point  me  some 
task  to  write,  and  that  I  should  take  for  an  oiacle» 
And  because  my  Instauration,  which  I  esteem  my 
great  work,  and  do  still  go  on  with  in  silence, 
was  dedicated  to  your  majesty,  and  this  History 
of  King  Henry  VU.,  to  your  livdy  and  excdlent 
image  the  prince,  if  now  your  majesty  will  be 
pleased  to  give  me  a  theme  to  dedicate  to  my 
Lord  of  Bockingham,  whom  I  have  so  much 
reason  to  honour,  I  should  with  more  alacrity 
embrace  your  majesty's  direction  than  my  own 
choice.  Your  majesty  will  pardon  me  for  trou- 
bling you  thus  long*  God  evermcro  preserve  and 
prosper  you. 

Your  majesty's  poor  beadsman  most  devoted, 
Fb.  St.  Albaii. 

GoiteBlNir3r,thlilOtli  Bfarch,  ISU. 


TO  THE  LORD  DIOBT. 

Mr  vxBT  eooD  Lord, 

I  now  only  send  my  best  wishes,  to  follow  yoa 
at  sea  and  land,  with  da®  thanks  for  yonr  Imte 
great  favours.  God  knows,  whedier  the  length 
of  your  voyage  will  not  exceed  the  size  of  my 
hour-^aes.  But  whilst  I  live,  my  affeotion  to  do 
you  service  shall  remain  quick  under  tiie  a^es 
of  my  fortune. 


TO  THB  LORD  BT.  ALBAN. 

Mt  Lord,— I  have  despatched  the  businese 
your  lordship  recommendeid  to  me,  which  I  send 
your  lordship  here  enclosed,  signed  by  his  ma- 
jesty, and  have  likewise  moved  him  for  your 
coming  to  kiss  his  hand,  which  he  is  pleased  you 
shall  do  at  Whitehall  when  he  retnmeth  next 
thither.    In  the  mean  time  I  rest 

Your  lordship's  faithful  friend  and  servant, 

G.  BnOKIlTGHAM. 

Newmarket,  Nor.  13tb,  lOSl 

I  will  give  order  to  my  secretary  to  wait  upon 
Sir  John  Suckling  about  your  other  business. 

Esdoraed, 
My  Lord  cf  Bucks  touching  my  warr€uU  and 


TO  THE  BIARQUIS  OP  BUCKINGHAM. 

r 

Excellent  Lord, 

Though  I  have  troubled  your  lordship  with 
many  letters,  ofiener  than  I  think  I  should,  (save 
that  affection  keepeth  no  account,)  yet,  upon  tiie 
repair  of  Mr.  Matthew,  a  gentleman  so  much 
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yoQT  lordship's  senrant,  and  to  me  another  my- 
self, as  yoiir  lordship  best  knoweth,  jon  would 
not  have  thought  me  a  man  alive,  except  I  had 
pot  a  letter  into  his  hand,  and  wi^ial,  by  so  faith- 
fill  and  approTod  a  man,  commended  my  f<^anes 
afkesh  nnto  yoor  lordship. 

My  lord,  to  speak  my  heart  to  year  lordship,  I 
neTer  felt  my  misfortunes  so  much  as  now :  not 
for  that  part  which  may  conoem  myself,  who 
profit  (I  ^nnk  God  for  it)  both  in  patience  and  in 
settlhigf  mine  own  courses ;  bat  when  I  look  abroad 
and  see  the  times  so  stirring,  and  so  much  dis- 
simulation and  falsehood,  baseness  and  envy  in 
ike  world,  and  so  many  idle  clocks  going  in  men's 
heads,  then  it  griereth  nle  much,  that  I  am  not 
sometimes  at  your  lordship's  elbow,  that  I  might 
give  you  some  of  the  fruits  of  the  careful  advice, 
modest  liberty,  and  true  information  of  a  finend 
that  loveth  your  lordship  as  I  do.  For,  though 
your  lordship's  fortunes  be  above  the  thunder  and 
storms  of  inferior  regions,  yet,  nevertheless,  to 
hear  the  wind,  and  not  to  feel  it,  vriU  make  one 
sleep  the  better. 

My  good  lord,  somewhat  I  have  been,  and  much 
I  have  read ;  so  that  few  things  that  concern  states 
or  greatness,  are  new  cases  unto  me :  and  there- 
fore I  hope  I  may  be  no  unprofitable  servant  to 
your  lordship.  I  remember  the  king  was  wont 
to  make  a  character  of  me,  fai  above  my  worth, 
that  I  was  not  made  for  small  matters :  and  your 
lordship  vrould  sometimes  bring  me  from  his 
majesty  that  Latin  sentence,  de  minimU  non  curat 
kxi  and  it  hath  so  fallen  out,  that  since  my 
rething,  times  have  been  fuller  of  great  matters 
than  before ;  wherein,  perhaps,  if  I  had  continued 
near  his  majes^,  he  might  have  found  more  use 
of  ray  service,  Lf  my  gift  lay  that  v^y ;  but  that 
is  but  a  vain  imagination  of  mine.  True  it  is, 
that  as  I  do  not  aspire  to  use  my  talent  in  the 
king's  great  affairs ;  yet,  for  that  which  may  con- 
cern yoor  lordship,  and  your  fortune,  no  man 
living  shall  give  you  a  better  account  of  fiadth, 
industry,  and  affection  than  I  shall.  I  must  con- 
clnde  with  that  which  gave  me  oooasion  of  this 
letter,  whidi  is  Mr.  Mathew's  employment  to 
yoor  lordship  in  those  parts,  wherein  I  am  verUy 
peisuaded  your  lordship  shall  find  him  a  wise  and 
able  gentleman,  and  one  that  will  bend  his  know- 
ledge c^the  world  (which  is  great)  to  serve  his 
mafesty,  and  the  prince,  and  in  especial  your 
lordship.    So  I  rest 

Yoor  lordship's  most  obliged 

and  faithful  servant, 

Fa.  St.  AlSav. 

Oisy'i  IBD,  tlita  16th  of  April,  1618. 


TO  THE  DUKE  OF  BUCKINGHAM. 

Skcbllsrt  Lobd, 

How  much  I  rejoice  in  your  gmce's  safe  return 
yoo  will  easily  believe,  knowing  how  well  I  love 


you,  and  how  much  I  need  you.  There  be  many 
things  in  this  journey,  both  in  the  felicity  and  in 
the  carriage  thereof,  that  I  do  not  a  little  admire, 
and  wish  your  grace  may  reap  more  and  more  fruits 
in  continuance  answerable  to  the  beginnings; 
myself  have  ridden  at  anchor  all  your  grace's 
absence,  and  my  cables  are  now  quite  worn.  I 
had  from  Sir  Toby  Mathew,  out  of  Spain,  a  very 
comfortable  message,  that  your  grace  had  said, 
I  should  be  the  first  that  yon  would  remember  in 
any  great  favour  after  your  return;  and  now 
coming  from  court,  he  telleth  me  he  had  commis- 
sion from  your  lorddiip  to  confirm  it :  for  whidi 
I  humbly  kiss  your  hands. 

My  lord,  do  some  good  work  upon  me,  that  I 
may  end  my  days  in  comfort,  which,  neverthe- 
less, caimot  be  complete  except  you  put  me  in 
some  way  to  do  your  noble  self  servioe,  for  I 
must  ever  rest 

Your  grace's  most  obliged 

and  faithful  servant, 

Fb.  St.  Alsak. 

Oetobtf  U,l§tt. 

I  have  written  to  his  highness,  and  had  pre- 
sented my  duty  to  his  highness  to  kiss  his  hands 
at  York  House,  but  that  my  health  b  scarce  yet 
confirmed. 


TO  THE  LOBD  ST.  ALBAN. 

Mt  Lord,— ^The  assurance  of  your  love  makes 
me  easily  believe  your  joy  at  my  return ;  and  If  I 
may  be  so  happy  as,  by  the  credit  of  my  place,  to 
supply  the  decay  of  your  cables,  I  shall  account 
it  one  of  the  special  fruits  thereof.  What  Sir 
Toby  Matthew  hath  delivered  on  my  behalf,  I 
will  be  ready  to  make  good,  and  omit  no  oppor- 
tunity that  may  serve  for  the  endeavours  of 

Your  lordship's  faithful  friend  and  servant, 
G.  Buckingham. 

RoyitOB,  Oa.  14,  loss. 


TO  THE  LORD  ST.  ALBAN. 

Mt  honourable  Lord, 

I  have  delivered  your  lordship's  letter  and  your 
book  to  his  majesty,  who  hath  promised  to  read 
it  over :  I  wish  I  could  promise  as  much  for  that 
which  you  sent  me,  that  my  understanding  of 
that  language  might  make  me  capable  of  those 
good  fruits,  which  I  assure  myself,  by  an  implicit 
^thy  proceed  from  your  pen;  but  I  will  tell  you 
in  good  English,  with  my  thanks  for  your  book,' 
that  I  ever  rest 

Your  lordship's  faithful  friend  and  servant, 

G.  BUCKINOHAM. 
moebflBbrook,  October  S0»  lOtt. 
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TO  THE  DUKB  OF  BUCKINGHAlf . 

KscsLLERT  Lord, 

I  send  your  grace  for  a  parabien^  a  book  of 
mine,  written  first  and  dedicated  to  his  majesty 
in  En^rlish,  and  now  translated  into  Latin,  and 
enriched.  AAer  his  mijesty  and  his  highness, 
your  grace  is  oyer  to  haye  the  third  torn  with  me. 
Voochsafe,  of  yonr  wonted  fayour,  to  present  also 
the  king's  book  to  his  majesty.  The  prince's  1 
haye  sent  to  Mr.  Endimion  Porter.  I  hope  your 
grace  (because  yon  are  wont  to  disable  yoor 
Latin)  will  not  send  your  book  to  the  Conde 
d'Oliyares,  because  he  was  a  deacon,  for  I  under- 
stand by  one,  (that  your  grace  may  guess  whom 
I  mean,)  that  the  Conde  is  not  rational,  and  I 
hold  this  book  to  be  yeiy  rational.  Your  grace 
will  pardon  me  to  be  merry,  howeyer,  the  world 
goeth  with  me.  I  oyer  rest 
Your  grace's  most  faithful 

and  obliged  seryant, 

Fr.  St.  Albah. 

6itty*t  fam,  SU  October,  lOtl. 

I  haye  added  a  begging  postscript  in  the  king's 
letter;  for,  as  I  writ  before,  my  cables  are  worn 
out,  my  hope  of  tackling  is  by  your  lordship's 
means.    For  me  and  mine,  I  pray  command. 


TO  THE  LORD  ST.  ALB  AN.' 
Mr  Lord, — ^I  giye  your  lordship  many  thanks 
Tor  the  pambien  you  haye  sent  me;  which  is  so 
welcome  unto  me,  both  for  the  author's  sake  and 
for  tlie  worth  of  itself,  that  I  cannot  spare  a  work 
t»f  so  much  pains  to  your  lordship  and  yalue  to 
me,  unto  a  man  of  so  little  reason  and  less  art; 
who  if  his  skill  in  languages  be  no  greater  than 
I  found  it  in  argument,  may,  perhaps,  haye  as 
much  need  of  an  interpreter  (for  all  his  deaconry) 
«s  myself;  and  whatsoeyer  mine  ignorance  is 
in  the  tongue,  yet  this  much  I  understand  in  the 
book,  that  it  is  a  noble  monument  of  your  loye, 
which  I  will  entail  to  my  posterity,  who,  I  hope, 
will  both  reap  the  fruit  of  the  work,  and  honour 
Ihe  memory  of  the  author.  The  other  book  I 
deliyered  to  his  majesty,  who  is  tied  here  by  the 
fiwt  longer  than  he  purposed  to  stay. 

For  the  business  your  lordship  wrote  of  in  your 
other  letters,  I  am  sorry  I  can  do  you  no  senrice, 
haying  engaged  myself  to  Sir  William  Becher 
before  my  going  to  Spain,  so  that  I  cannot  free 
myself,  unless  thera  wera  means  to  giye  him 
satis&ction.  But  I  will  oyer  continue 
Your  lordship's  assured  friend  and  senrant, 

G.  BUOKUIOHAM. 
Hinebeiibrook,  Oct.  fTlh,  16n» 


to  his  majesty,  the  one  for  a  full  pardon,  dist  I 
may  die  out  of  a  doud ;  the  other  for  the  transla- 
tion of  my  honoun  afW  my  decease.  I  hope  his 
majesty  will  haye  compassion  on  me,  as  he  pro- 
mised me  he  would.  My  heart  telleth  me  that 
no  man  hath  loyed  his  majesty  and  his  seryice 
more  entirely,  and  loye  is  the  law  and  the  prq»het8« 
leyerrest 

Your  grace's  most  obliged 

and  faithful  seryant, 

Fr.  St.  Albah. 

Nove■lberlSll^la». 


TO  THB  LORD  8T.  ALBAN. 

Mt  Lord, — ^I  haye  moyed  his  majesty  in  your 
suit,  and  find  him  yeiy  gracious  inclined  to  grant 
it ;  but  he  desireth  first  to  know  from  my  lord 
treasurer  his  opinion  and  the  yalue  of  it,  to 
whom  I  haye  written  to  that  purpose  this  enclosed 
letter,  and  would  wbh  your  lordship  to  speak 
with  him  yourself  for  his  fayour  and  furtherance 
therein,  and  for  my  part  I  will  omit  nothing  tiiat 
appertaineth  to 

Your  lordship's  faithful  friend  and  serrant, 

G.  BuCKUfOHAIf. 
Newnarket,  SBth  of  Jftaury*  IStt. 


TO  THB  DUKE  OF  BUCKINGHAM. 

ExciLLBNT  Lord, 

I  send  Mr.  Parker  to  haye  ready,  according  to 
the  speech  I  had  with  your  grace,  my  two  suits 


TO  THE  LORD  8T.  ALBAN. 
Rl€«T  HONOURABLE  AMD  BCT  yiRT  NOBLB  LoRO, 

Mr.  Doctor  Rawley ,  by  his  modest  choice,  hath 
much  obliged  me  to  be  careful  of  him,  when  God 
shall  send  any  opportunity.  And  if  his  mijes^ 
shall  remoye  me  from  this  see,  before  any  such 
occasion  be  offered,  not  to  change  my  intentions 
with  my  bishopric. 

It  true  thatthose  ancients,  Cicero,  Demostfienes, 
and  Plinins  Secundus,  haye  preseryed  their  (na- 
tions (the  heads  and  effects  of  them  at  least)  and 
their  epistles;  and  I  haye  eyer  been  of  opinion, 
that  those  two  pieces,  are  the  principal  pieces  of 
our  antiquities:  those  orations  discoyering  tiie 
form  of  administering  justice,  and  the  letten  the 
carriage  of  the  affairs  in  those  times.  For  our 
histories  (or  rather  liyes  of  men)  borrow  as  much 
from  the  affections  and  phantasies  of  the  writers, 
as  from  the  truth  itself,  and  are  for  the  most  of 
them  built  together  upon  unwritten  relation^  and 
traditions.  But  letters  written  ^r«mito,  and  bear- 
ing a  sjrnchronism  or  equality  of  time  cum  rebus 
gesHi^  haye  no  other  fa\dt,  than  that  which  was 
imputed  unto  Virgil,  tdhil  peeeat  mst,  quod  nikU 
peceetf  they  speak  the  truth  too  plainly,  and  cast 
too  glaring  a  light  for  that  age,  wherein  they 
were,  or  are  written. 

Your  lordship  doth  most  worthUy,  therefore,  in 
preserying  those  two  pieces,  amongst  the  rest  of 
those  matchless  monuments  you  shall  leaye  h^- 
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bind  joa ;  considering  that,  as  one  age  hath  not 
bred  your  experience,  so  is  it  not  fit  it  should  be 
confined  to  one  age,  and  not  imparted  to  the  times 
to  come.  For  my  part  therein,  I  do  embrace  the 
bonouT  with  all  thankfalness,  and  the  trust  im- 
posed upon  me,  with  all  religion  and  devotion. 
For  those  two  lectures  in  natural  philosophy, 
and  the  sciences  woven  and  inrolred  with  the 
same;  it  is  a  great  and  a  noble  foundation,  both 
for  the  use  and  the  salary,  and  a  foot  that  will 
teach  the  age  to  come,  to  guess  in  part  at  the 
greatness  of  that  herculean  mind  whidJi  giro  them 
their  existence.  Only  your  lordship  may  be  ad- 
fiaed  for  tiie  seats  of  this  foundation.  The  two 
nniTersities  are  the  two  eyes  of  this  land,  and 
fittest  to  contemplate  the  lastre  of  this  bounty ; 
tbese  two  lectures  are  as  the  two  apples  of  these 
eyes.  An  apple  when  it  is  single  is  an  ornament, 
when  double  a  pearl,  or  a  blemish  in  the  eye. 


Your  lordship  may  therefore  inform  yourself  if  one 
Sidley,  of  Kent,  hath  not  already  founded  in  Ox- 
ford a  lecture  of  this  nature  and  condition.  But 
if  Oxford  in  this  kind  be  an  Argus,  I  am  sure 
poor  Cambridge  is  a  right  Polyphemus,  it  hath 
but  one  eye,  and  that  not  so  steadily  or  artificial- 
ly placed,  but  honum  at  faeik  tut  diffunmim  ; 
your  lordship  being  so  full  of  goodness,  will 
quickly  find  an  object  to  pour  it  on.  That  which  < 
made  me  say  thus  much  I  will  say  in  yerse,  that 
your  lordship  may  remember  it  the  better, 

Sola  ruhtcsia  tut  Cantahrigia  pannis 
Atque  imori  InifMA  ii$$rta»  tewest  Jtrttt, 

I  will  conclude  with  this  tow:  Deus,  quianimum 
istum  tibi,  animouH  ttmpus  quam  hngisrimum 
tribtiot.    It  is  the  most  affectionate  prayer  of 
Your  lordship's  most  humble  servant, 

Jo.  Lincoln. 
Backden,  laat  of  December,  lOS. 


LETTERS  PROM   MATHEWS, 

NOT  BEFORE  PUBLISHED. 


BIB  FEANCIS  BACON,  DESIBING  A  FRIEND  TO  DO 
HIM  A  SERVICE. 

StBLi — ^The  report  of  this  act,  which  I  hope 
will  proTe  the  last  of  this  business,  will  probably, 
by  the  weight  it  carries,  fsQl,  and  seize  on  me. 
And,  therefore,  not  now  at  will,  but  upon  necessity 
it  will  become  me  to  call  to  mind  what  passed ; 
and  (my  head  being  then  wholly  employed  about 
inyention)  1  may  the  worse  put  things  upon  the 
account  of  mine  own  memory.  I  shall  take 
physic  to-day,  upon  this  change  of  weather,  and 
Tantage  of  leisure;  and  I  pray  you  not  to  allow 
yourself  so  much  business,  but  that  you  may  have 
time  to  bring  me  your  friendly  aid  before  night,  &c. 


BIB  FRANCIfl  BACON  TO  A  FRIEND,  ABOUT  READ- 
ING AND  OIVINO  JUDGMENT  UPON  HIS  WRIT- 
ING8 

SiB|— Because  you  shall  not  lose  your  labour 
this  afternoon,  which  now  I  must  needs  spend 
Tvith  my  Lord  Chancellor,  I  send  my  desire  to 
you  in  this  letter,  that  you  will  take  care  not  to 
leaye  the  writing  which  I  left  with  you  last  with 
any  man  so  long  as  that  he  may  be  able  to  take  a 
copy  of  it;  because,  first,  it  must  be  censured  by 
you,  and  ^en  considered  again  by  me.  The 
thing  which  I  expect  most  from  you  is,  that  you 
would  read  it  carefally  orer  by  yourself,  and  to 
)  little  in  writing,  where  you  think  (to 


speak  like  a  critic)  that  I  do  perhaps  indormu- 
eere ;  or  where  1  do  indulgere  genio ;  or  where,  in 
fine,  I  give  any  manner  of  disadyantage  to  myelf. 
This,  9uper  Mam  materiam^  you  must  not  fail  to 
note,  besides  all  such  words  and  phrases  as  you 
cannot  like ;  for  you  know  in  how  high  account  I 
have  your  judgment. 


SIR  FRANCIS  BACON  TO  THE  SAME  PERSON  UPON 
THE  LIKE  SUBJECT;  WITH  AN  ADDITION  OF 
0ONDOUN6  THE  DEATH  OF  A  FRIEND. 

Sir, — ^The  reason  of  so  much  time  taken  before 
my  answer  to  yours  of  the  fourth  of  Augast,  was 
chiefly  my  accompanying  my  letter  with  the 
paper  which  here  I  send  you;  and  again,  now 
lately  (not  to  hold  from  you  till  the  end  of  a  letter 
that  which  by  grief  may,  for  a  time,  efface  all  the 
former  contents,)  the  death  of  your  good  friend  and 
mine,  A.  B.;  to  whom,  because  I  used  to  send  my 
letters  for  conveyance  to  you,  it  made  me  so  much 
the  more  unready  in  the  despatch  of  them.  In 
the  mean  time,  I  think  myself  (howsoever  it  hath 
pleased  God  otherwise  to  bless  me)  a  most  unfor- 
tunate man,  to  be  deprived  of  two  (a  great  number 
in  true  friendship)  of  those  friends  whom  I  ac- 
counted as  no  stage  friends,  but  private  friends, 
(and  such  as  with  whom  1  might  both  freely  and 
safely  communicate ;)  him  by  death,  and  you  by 
absence.  As  for  the  memorial  of  the  late  deceased 
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queen,  I  will  not  question  whether  yon  he  to 
pass  for  a  disinterested  man  or  no ;  I  freely  con- 
fess myself  am  not,  so  I  leave  it.  As  for  my 
other  writings,  you  make  me  rery  glad  of  your 
approbation ;  the  rather  because  you  add  a  con- 
currence in  opinion  with  others ;  for  else  I  might 
have  conceived  that  affection  would,  perhaps, 
have  prevailed  with  you,  beyond  that  which  (if 
your  judgment  had  been  neat  and  free)  you  could 
have  esteemed.  And  as  for  your  caution  touch- 
ing the  dignity  of  ecclesiastical  persons,  I  shall 
not  have  cause  to  meet  with  them,  any  otherwise 
than  in  that  some  schoolmen  have,  with  excess, 
advanced  the  authority  of  Aristotle.  Other  ooca^ 
sion  1  shall  have  none.  But  now  I  have  sent  you 
that  only  part  of  the  whole  writing  which  may 
perhaps  have  a  little  harshness  and  provocation  in 
it,  although  I  may  almost  secure  myself  that  if 
the  preface  passed  so  well  this  will  not  irritate 
more;  being,  indeed,  to  the  preface  but  as/Mz/ma 
adpugnum.  Your  own  love  expressed  to  me  1 
heartily  embrace;  and  hope  that  there  will  Aever 
be  occasion  of  other  than  entireness  between  us, 
which  nothing  but  majora  eharitates  shall  ever  be 
able  to  break  off. 


SIR  FRANCIS  BACON  TO  A  FRIEND,  IN  RBFLBC- 
TION  UPON  SOME  ASTROLOGERS  IN  ITALY. 

Sir, — I  write  to  you  chiefly  now  to  the  end 
that,  by  the  continuance  of  my  acquaintance  with 
you,  by  letters,  you  may  perceive  how  much  I 
desire,  and  how  much  I  do  not  despair  of  the  re- 
continuance  of  our  acquaintance  by  conversation. 
In  the  mean  time,  I  wish  you  would  desire  the 
astronomere  of  Italy  to  amuse  us  less  than  they 
do  with  their  fabulous  and  foolish  traditions,  and 
come  nearer  to  the  experiments  of  sense ;  and  tell 
us  that  when  all  the  planets,  except  the  moon,  are 
b^ond  the  line  in  the  other  hemisphere  for  six 
months  together,  we  must  needs  have  a  cold 
winter,  as  we  saw  it  was  the  last  year.  For, 
understanding  that  this  was  general  over  all  these 
parts  of  the  world,  and  finding  that  it  was  cold 
weather  with  all  winds,  and  namely  west  wind,  I 
imagined  there  was  some  higher  cause  of  this 
effect;  though  yet,  I  confess,  I  thought  not  that 
ever  I  should  have  found  that  cause  so  palpable  a 
one  as  it  proved :  which  yet,  when  I  came  quickly 
afterwards  to  observe,  I  found  also  very  clearly, 
that  the  summer  must  needs  be  cold  too ;  though, 
yet,  it  were  generally  thought  that  the  year  would 
make  a  shift  to  pay  itself;  and  that  we  should  be 
sure  to  have  heats  for  our  cold.  You  see  that 
though  I  be  full  of  business,  yet  I  can  be  glad 
rather  to  lay  it  all  aside  than  to  say  nothing  to 
you.  But  I* long  much  more  to  be  speaking  often 
with  you ;  and  1  hq>e  I  shall  not  long  want  my 
wish. 


THE  LORD  OF  ST.  ALBANS,  BACON,  TO  AN  HUM- 
BLE SERVANT,  MY  LORD  BELIEVING  HIS  OWN 
DANGER  TO  BE  MUCH  LESS  THAN  HE  FOUND  IT. 

SiB, — I  say  to  you,  upon  the  occasion  which 
you  griye  me  in  your  last,  modicm  fiaei  qaarc 
dubitasH  ?  I  would  not  have  my  friends  (though 
I  know  it  to  be  out  of  love)  too  apprehensive, 
either  of  me,  or  for  me.  For  1  thank  God,  my 
ways  are  sound  and  good,  and  I  hope  God  will 
bless  me  in  them.  When  once  my  master,  and  ' 
afterwards  myself,  were  both  of  us  in  extremi^ 
of  sickness,  (which  was  no  time  to  dissemble,)  I 
never  had  so  great  pledges  and  certainties  of  ids 
love  and  favour :  and  that  which  I  knew  then, 
such  as  took  a  little  poor  advantage  of  these  latter 
times,  know  sinee.  As  for  the  nobleman  who 
passed  that  way  by  you,  I  think  he  is  fallen 
out  with  me  ibr  his  pleasure,  or  else,  perhaps,  to 
make  good  some  of  his  own  mistakings :  for  he 
cannot  in  his  heart  but  think  worthily  of  my 
affection  and  well  deserving  towards  him ;  and  as 
for  me,  I  am  very  sure  that  I  love  his  nature  and 
parts. 


MY  LORD  OF  ST.  ALBANS,  BACON,  TO  THE  SAME 
HUMBLE  SERVANT,  EMPLOYING  HIM  TO  DO  A 
GOOD  OFFICE  WITH  ANOTHER  GREAT  MAN. 

Sir, — I  have  received  your  letter,  wherein  you 
mention  some  passages  at  large  concerning  the 
lord  you  know  of.  You  touched  also  that  point 
in  a  letter  which  you  wrote  upon  my  lord's  going 
over,  which  I  answered ;  and  am  a  little  doubtful 
whether  mine  ever  came  to  your  hands.  It  is 
true  that  I  wrote  a  little  sullenly  therein;  how  I 
conceived  that  my  lord  was  a  wise  man  in  his 
own  way,  and  perhaps  thought  it  fit  for  him  to  be 
out  with  me;  for,  at  least,  I  found  no  cause  there- 
of in  myself.  As  for  the  latter  of  these  points,  I 
am  of  the  same  judgment  still ;  but  for  the  former, 
I  perceive,  by  what  you  write,  that  it  is  merely 
some  misunderstanding  of  his.  And  I  do  a  little 
marvel,  at  the  instance  which  had  relation  to  that 
other  crabbed  man ;  for  I  conceived  that  both  in 
passing  that  book,  and  (as  I  remember)  two 
more,  immediately  after  my  lord's  going  over,  I 
had  showed  more  readiness  than  many  times  I 
use  in  like  cases.  But,  to  conclude,  no  man  hath 
thought  better  of  my  lord  than  I  have  done.  I 
know  his  virtues,  and,  namely,  that  he  hath  much 
greatness  of  mind,  which  is  a  Uiing  almost  lost 
amongst  men ;  nor  can  anybody  be  more  sensihle 
and  remembering  than  I  am  of  his  former  favours, 
so  that  I  shall  be  most  glad  of  his  friendship ; 
neither  are  the  past  occasions,  in  my  opinion,  such 
as  need  either  reparation  or  declaration,  but  may 
well  go  under  the  title  of  nothing.  .  Now,  I  had 
rather  you  dealt  between  us  than  anybody  else, 
because  you  are  no  way  drenched  in  any  man's 
humour.    Of  other  things  at  another  time;  hot 
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Has  I  was  forward  to  write,  in  the  midet  of  more 
\  than  erar  I  had. 


THE  LORD  OF  8T.  ALBANS  TO  A  MOST  DEAR 
FRIEND,  IN  WHOM  HE  NOTES  AN  ENTIRENEBS 
AND  IMPATIENT  ATTENTION  TO  DO  HIM  SER- 
VICE. 

Sib, — ^It  is  not  for  nothing  that  I  haye  deferred 
my  Etmy  (UJirmcUia^  whereby  it  hath  expected 
the  proof  of  year  great  friendship  towards  me. 
Whatsoever  the  event  be,  (wherein  1  depend  upon 
Crod,  who  ordains  the  effect,  the  instrument,  all,) 
yet  your  incessant  thinking  of  me,  without  loss 
of  a  moment  of  time,  or  a  hint  of  occasion,  or  a 
eircomstance  of  endeavour,  or  the  strokeof  a  pulse 
in  demonstration  of  your  affection  to  me,  doth  infi- 
nitely tie  me  to  you.  Commend  my  serrice  to 
my  friend.  The  rest  to-morrow,  ibr  I  hope  to 
lodge  at  London  this  night,  kc* 

Secrecy  I  need  not  recommend,  otherwise  than 
that  you  may  recommend  it  over  to  our  friend ; 
both  because  it  prevents  opposition,  and  because 
it  is  both  tiie  king^s  and  my  lord  marquis's  nature 
to  love  to  do  things  unexpected. 


THE  LORD  ST.  ALBANS  TO  THE  LORD  TREASURER 
MARLBOROUGH,  RXPOSTULATINO  ABOUT  HIS 
UNKINDNBBS,  AND  INJUSTICE. 

Mt  Lobd, — ^I  humbly  entreat  your  lordship,  and 
(if  I  may  use  the  word)  advise  yon  to  make  me 
a  better  answer.    Your  lordship  is  interested  in 


honour,  in  the  opinion  of  all  them  who  hear  how 
I  am  dealt  with.  If  your  lordship  malice  me  for 
such  a  cause,  surely  it  was  one  of  the  justest 
businesses  that  ever  was  in  Chancery.  I  will 
avouch  it;  and  how  deeply  I  was  tempted  there- 
in, your  lordship  knows  best.  Your  lordship 
may  do  well,  in  this  great  age  of  yours,  to  think 
of  your  grave,  as  I  do  of  mine,  and  to  beware  of 
hardness  of  heart.  And  as  for  fair  words,  it  is 
a  wind,  by  which  neither  your  lordship  nor  any 
man  else  can  sail  long.  Howsoever,  I  am  the 
man  who  will  give  all  due  respects  and  reverence 
to  your  great  place,  &o. 


A  LETTER  OF  SIR  FRANCIS  BACON  TO  A  SERVANT 
OF  HIS,  IN  EXPRESSION  OF  GREAT  ACKNOW- 
LEDGMENT  AND  KINDNESS. 

Sir,— I  have  been  too  long  a  debtor  to  you  for 
a  letter,  and  especially  for  such  a  letter,  the  words 
whereof  were  delivered  by  your  hand,  as  if  it  had 
been  in  old  gold;  for  it  was  not  possible  for 
entire  affection  to  be  more  generously  and  effec- 
tually expressed.  I  can  but  return  thanks  to  you : 
or  rather,  indeed,  such  an  answer  as  may  better 
be  of  thoughts  than  words.  As  for  that  which 
may  concern  myself,  I  hope  God  hath  ordained 
me  some  small  time  whereby  I  may  redeem  the 
loss  of  much.  Your  company  was  ever  of  con- 
tentment to  me,  and  your  absence  of  grief;  but 
now  it  is  of  grief  upon  grief.  I  beseech  you, 
therefore,  make  haste  hither,  where  you  shall 
meet  with  as  good  a  welcome  as  your  own  heart 
can  wish. 


MISCELLANEOUS  LETTERS. 


THE  LORD  BACON,  HIS  LETTER  TO  THE  MOST  IL- 
LUSTRIOUS, AND  MOST  EXCELLENT  PRINCE 
CHARLES,  PRINCE  OF  WALES,  DUKE  OF  CORN- 
WALL, EARL  OF  CHESTER,  ice* 

It  MAT  PLKASB  TOUR  HiGHinCSS. 

In  part  of  my  acknowledgment  to  your  high- 
ncM,  I  bare  endeavoured  to  do  honour  to  the 
meaiory  of  the  last  King  of  England,  that  was 
ancestor  to  the  king,  your  father,  and  yourself, 
and  was  that  king  to  whom  both  unions  may  in 
%  Mft  refer,  that  of  ^e  roses  being  in  him  con- 
•loamate,  and  that  of  the  kingdoms  by  him 
begun :  besides,  his  times  deserve  it,  for  he  was 

•  Third  «ditk>s  of  RafOfeitaUo. 


a  wise  man  and  an  excellent  king ;  and  yet  the 
times  very  rough  and  fall  of  mutations  and  rare 
accidents :  and  it  is  with  times  as  it  is  with  ways, 
some  are  more  up  hill  and  down  hill,  and  some 
are  more  flat  and  plain,  and  the  one  is  better  for 
the  liver,  and  the  other  for  the  writer.  I  have 
not  flattered  him,  but  took  him  to  life  as  well  as  I 
could,  sitting  so  far  off,  and  having  no  better 
light;  it  is  true  your  highness  hath  a  living  pat- 
tern, incomparable,  of  the  king  your  father;  but  it 
is  not  amiss  for  you  also  to  see  it  in  one  of  these 
ancient  pieces.  Qod  preserve  your  highness. 
Your  highnesses  most  humble 

and  devoted  servant, 
Francis  St.  Albaw* 
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MR.  FRANCIS  BACON  TO  MR.  ROBERT  CECIL.* 

Sir  :^I  am  veiy  glad  that  the  good  affection 
uid  friendship,  which  conyersation  and  familiari- 
ty did  knit  between  us,  is  not  by  absence  and 
intermission  of  society  discontinued;  which 
assureth  me  it  had  a  farther  root  than  ordinary 
acquaintance.  The  signification  whereof,  as  it 
is  very  welcome  to  me,  so  it  maketh  me  wish, 
that  if  yon  have  accomplished  yourself  as  well 
in  the  points  of  virtue  and  experience,  which  you 
sought  by  your  travel,  as  you  have  won  the  per- 
fection of  the  Italian  tongue,  1  might  have  the 
contentment  to  see  you  again  in  England,  that 
we  may  renew  the  fruit  of  our  mutual  good  will; 
which,  I  may  truly  affirm,  is,  on  my  part,  much 
increased  towards  you,  both  by  your  own  demon- 
stration of  kind  remembrance,  apd  because  I  dis- 
cern the  like  affection  in  your  honourable  and 
nearest  friends. 

Our  news  are  all  but  in  seed ;  for  our  navy  is 
set  forth  with  happy  winds,  in  token  of  happy 
adventures,  so  as.  we  do  but  expect  and  pray, 
as  the  husbandman  when  his  com  is  in  the 
ground. 

Thus,  commending  jne  to  your  love,  I  commend 
you  to  God's  preservation. 


TO  THE  RIOBT  H0?(01TRABLB  ms  VERT  GOOD 
LORD,  THE '  LORD  KEEPER  OF  THE  GREAT 
SEAL,  Jbc.t 

My.  virt  good  Lord, 

I  was  wished  to  be  here  ready  in  expectation 
of  some  good  effect;  and  therefore  I  commend 
my  fortune  to  your  lordship's  kind  and  honoura- 
ble fuijtherance.  My  affection  inclineth  roe  to  be 
much  [your]  lordship's,  and  my  course  and  way,  in 
all  reason  and  policy  for  myself,  leadeth.me  to  the 
tame  dependence :  hereunto  if  there  shall  be  joined 
your  lordship's  obligation  in  dealing  strongly  for 
me  as  you  have  hegiin,  no  man  can  be  more  yours. 
A  timorous  man  is  everybody's,  and  a  covetous 
man  is  his  own.  But  if  your  lordship  consider 
my  nature,  my  course,  my  friends,  my  opinion 
with  her  majesty,  if  this  eclipse  of  her  ^vour 
were  past,  I  hope,  you  will  think,  I  am  no  un- 
likely piece  of  wood  to  shape  you  a  true  servant 
of.  My  present  thankfulness. shall  be  as  much 
as  I  have  said.  I  humbly  take  my  leave. 
.  Your  lordship's  true  humble  servant. 
Fr.  Bacon. 
From  Greenwich,  tble  5tb  of  ApfH,  ISM. 

*  From  the  oriftntl  draught  in  the  library  of  Qneen'e  Col- 
lege, Oxford,  Jtrek.  D.  S.  This  letter  eeemi  to  be  of  a  very 
•ariy  date,  and  to  have  been  written  to  Mr.  Robert  Cecil, 
while  he  WH  upon  hie  traveli. 

f  Harl.  MBS.  toU  09g7,  No.  SO. 


TO  THE    RIGHT  HONOURABLE  MT   VERT   GOOD 
LORD,  THE  LORD  KEEPER.* 

Mt  Lord  :^I  have,  since  I  spake  with  your 
lordship,  pleaded  to  the  queen  against  herself  for 
the  injury  she  doth  Mr.  Bacon  in  delaying  him 
so  long,  and  the  unkindness  she  doUi  me  in 
granting  no  better  expedition  in  a  suit  which  I 
have  followed  so  long,  and  so  affectionately.  And 
though  I  find  that  she  makes  some  difficulty,  to 
have  the  more  thanks,  yet  I  do  assure  myself  she 
is  resolved  to  make  him.  I  do  write  this,  not  to 
solicit  your  lordship  to  stand  firm  in  assisting  me, 
because,  I  know,  you  hold  yourself  already  tied 
by  your  affection  to  Mr.  Bacon,  and  by  your  pro- 
mise to  me;  but  to  acquaint  your  lordship  of  my 
resolution  to  set  up  my  rest,  and  employ  my 
uttermost  strength  to  get  him  placed  before  the 
term :  so  as  I  beseech  your  lordship  think  of  no 
temporizing  course,  for  I  shall  think  the  queen 
deals  unkindly  with  me,  if  she  do  not  both  give 
him  the  place,  and  give  it  with  favour  and  some 
extraordinary  advantage.  I  wish  your  lordship 
all  honour  and  happiness,  and  rest 

Your  lordship^s  very  assured, 

Essex. 

Greenwfch,  thie  I4th  of  January,  [1M4.] 
Endorsed, 
My  Lord  cf  Emx  for  Mr.  JFVan.  Bacon  to  be 

aolieitor. 


TO  THE  RIGHT  HONOURABLE  HIS  VERT  GOOIV 
LORD,  THE  LORD  KEEPER  OF  THE  GREAT  SEAL-f 

My  vert  0OOD  Lord, 

Sir  Thomas  £gerton  failing  of  yonr  lordship, 
being  newly  gone,  sent  his  letter  to  me  to  see 
conveyed  unto  you,  which  I  send  enclosed;  de- 
siring your  lordship,  according  to  your  kind  af- 
fection, to  make  the  best  use  diereof  for  my  fur- 
therance. And  I  pray  your  lordship  to  call  to 
remembrance  ray  lord  treasurer's  kind  course, 
who  affirmed  directly  all  the  rest  to  be  unfit.. 
And  because  tns  urUta  fortior^  I  pray  your  lord- 
ship to  take  a  time  with  the  queen  when  my  lord 
treasurer  is  present.  Thus,  in  hope  to-morrow 
will  bring  forth  some  good  effect,  I  rest 
Your  lordship's,  in  all  humble 

duty  and  service, 
Fr.  Bacon. 


TO  THE  RIGHT  HONOURABLE,  Jbc,  THE  L(AD> 
KEEPER,  ite.t 

Mt  virt  GOOD  Lord, 

Because  I  understand  your  lordship  remainetb 
at  court  till  this  day,  and  that  my  Lord  of  Esser 


•  Harl.  MSB.  vol.  0997,  No.  87. 
t  Harl.  MSB.  vol.  0006,  No.  St. 


t  IbkL  No.  50. 
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WTtledi  to  me,  dimt  his  loidship  cometfa  to  London, 
I  dioogfat  good  to  remember  your  lordship,  and 
to  request  yon,  as  I  touehed  in  my  last,  tiiat  if 
my  lord  treasurer  be  absent,  yonr  lordship  would 
forbear  to  fall  into  my  business  with  her  majesty, 
lest  it  might  receive  some  foil  before  the  time 
when  it  i^ould  be  resolutely  dealt  in.  And  so 
oommendbig  myself  to  your  good  favour,  I  most 
humbly  take  my  leaye. 

Your  lordship's  in  all 

humble  duty  and  service, 

Fr.  Bacok. 
From  Qnj^  Inn,  thto  Sib 
of  April,  15M. 


lUXL  OP  S8BEX  TO  LOED  KBEPBR  PUCKERINO.* 

Mt  Lobd,— My  short  stay  at  the  court  made  me 
ftil  of  speaking  with  your  lordship ;  tiierefore,  I 
must  write  that  which  myself  had  told  you;  that 
is,  that  yonr  lordship  will  be  pleased  to  forbear 
pressing  for  a  solicitor,  since  there  is  no  cause 
towards  the  end  of  a  term  to  call  for  it;  and,  be- 
canse  the  absence  of  Mr.  Bacon's  friends  may  be 
much  to  his  disadvantage.  I  wish  your  lordship 
all  happiness,  and  rest 

Yonr  lordship's  veiy  assured 

to  be  commanded, 

ESSBZ. 
Wanatand,  this  4Ui  of  May,  15M. 


TO  THE  EIGHT  HONOUEABLE  THE  LOED 
KEEPEE,  kc. 

It  mat  fliask  your  good  Lordship^ 

I  understand  of  some  business  like  enough  to 
detain  the  queen  to-morrow,  which  maketh  me 
earnestly  to  pray  your  good  lordship,  as  one  that 
I  have  found  to  take  my  fortune  to  heart,  to  take 
some  time  to  remember  her  majesty  of  a  solicitor 
this  present  day. 

Our  Tower  employment  stayeth,  and  hath  done 
these  three  days,  because  one  of  the  principal 
offenders  being  brought  to  confess,  and  the  other 
persisting  in  denial,  her  majesty,  in  her  wisdom, 
thought  best  some  time  were  given  to  him  that  is 
obstinate,  to  bethink  himself;  which,  indeed,  is 
singular  good  in  such  cases.  Thus,  desiring  your 
lordship's  pardon,  in  haste  I  commend  my  fortune 
and  duty  to  your  favour. 

Your  lordship's  most  humbly 

to  receive  your  commandments, 
Fr.  Bacon. 
Phun  Otmy't  Inn,  this  Ulh 
of  Anfost,  1M4. 

•  Hart.  MBS.  toL  0000,  No.  7«. 

YoL.in.-^ 


TO  THE  EIGHT   HONOUEABLB  THE  LOED 
KEEPEE,  Jbc.* 

It  mat  PLIASI  TOUR  GOOD  LoRDSHIP 

As  your  lordship  hath  at  divers  times  helped 
me  to  pass  over  contrary  times,  so  I  humbly  pray 
you  not  to  omit  this  favourable  time.  I  cannot' 
bear  myself  as  I  should  till  1  be  settled.  And 
thus,  desiring  pardon,  1  leave  your  lordship  to 
God's  preservation. 

Your  lordship's  most  humbly 

at  commandment, 

Fe.  Bacon. 

From  Gray't  Inn,  tbla  tfth 
of  Aufuat,  15M. 


TO  THE  EIGHT  HONOUEABLE  HIS  VEET  OOOD 
LOED,  THE  LOED  KEEPEE,  kc.i 

It  mat  pliasb  your  gooo  Lordship, 

I  was  minded,  according  to  the  place  of  em-- 
ployment,  though  not  of  office,  wherein  I  serve,. 
for  my  better  direction  and  the  advancement  of 
the  service,  to  have  acquainted  your  lordship,  now 
before  the  term,  with  such  her  majesty's  causes 
as  are  in  my  hands.    Which  course,  intended  out 
of  duty,  I  do  now  find,  by  that  I  hear  from  my 
Lord  of  Essex,  your  lordship  of  your  favour  is 
willing  to  use  for  my  good,  upon  that  satisfaction 
you  may  find  in  my  travels.    And  I  now  send  to 
your  lordship,  together  with  my  humble  thanks, 
to  understand  of  your  lordship's  being  at  leisure,, 
what  part  of  to-morrow,  to  the  end  I  may  attend 
your  lordship,  which,  this  afternoon,  I  cannot,  in 
regard  of  some  conference  I  have  appointed  with 
Mr.  Attorney-General.    And  so  1  commend  your 
honourable  lordship  to  God's  good  preservation. 
Your  good  lordship's  humbly  at 
your  honourable  commandments, 
Fe.  Baooe. 
From  Gray't  Inn,  the  S9Cli 
of  September,  VtidAj. 


TO  THE  EIGHT  HONOUEABLE  THE  LOED 
KEEPEE,  itct 

It  mat  PLIASE  TOUR  LoROSHlP, 

I  thought  good  to  step  aside  for  nine  days, 
which  is  the  durance  of  a  wonder,  and  not  for 
any  dislike  in  the  world;  for  I  think  her  majesty 
hath  done  me  as  great  a  favour  in  making  an  end 
of  this  matter,  as  if  she  had  enlarged  me  from 
some  restraint.  And,  I  humbly  pray  your  lord- 
ship, if  it  so  please  you,  to  deliver  to  her  majesty 
from  me,  that  I  would  have  been  glad  to  have  done 
her  majesty  service,  now  in  the  best  of  my  years, . 
and  the  same  mind  remains  in  me  still ;  and  that 


*  Harl.  MBS.  vol.  0000.  No.  103. 
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it  may  be,  when  her  majesty  hatfa  tried  others, 
she  will  think  of  him  that  she  hath  cast  aside. 
For,  I  will  take  it  apon  that  which  her  majesty 
hath  often  said,  that  she  do^  reserve  me,  and  not 
reject  me.  And  so  I  leave  your  good  lordship  to 
God's  good  preservation. 

Your  lordship's  much  boonden 

Fe.  Bacon. 
From  Twickenbam  Park,  tbii. 
aOtbof  May,  1599. 

Endorsed, 
Mr.  Pr,  Bacon,  his  eontenioHan  to  leave  the  aoUeitoT' 
ship. 


TO  SIR  GEORGE  VILUER8.* 

Su,— I  think  I  cannot  do  better  service  towards 
the  good  estate  of  the  kingdom  of  Ireland,  than 
tQ  procure  the  king  to  be  well  served  in  the  emi- 
nent places  of  law  and  justice ;  I  shall,  therefore, 
name  unto  you  for  the  attorney's  place  there,  or 
for  the  solicitor's  place,  if  the  new  solicitor  shall 
go  up,  a  gentleman  of  mine  own  breeding  and 
framing,  Mr.  Edward  Wyrthington,  of  Gray's 
Inn ;  he  is  bom  to  eight  hundred  pounds  a  year ; 
he  is  the  eldest  son  of  a  most  severe  justicer 
amongst  the  recusants  of  Lancashire,  and  a  man 
most  able  for  law  and  speech,  and  by  me  trained 
in  the  king's  causes.  My  lord  deputy,  by  my 
description,  is  much  in  love  with  the  man.  I  hear 
my  Lord  of  Canterbury  and  Sir  Thomas  Laque 
should  name  one  Sir  John  Beare,  and  some  other 
mean  men.  This  man  I  conmiend  upon  my  credit, 
for  the  good  of  his  majesty's  service.  God  ever 
preserve  and  prosper  you.    I  rest 

Your  most  devoted  and 

most  bounden  servant, 

Fr.  Bacon. 

July  %  1016. 


TO  THE  MARQUIS  OF  BUCKINGHAM.t 

Mt  very  good  Lord, 

I  write  now  only,  rather  in  a  kind  of  continu- 
ance and  fresh  suit,  upon  the  king's  business, 
than  that  the  same  is  yet  ripe  either  for  advertise- 
ment or  advice. 

The  subcommissioners  meet  forenoon  and  after- 
noon with  great  diligence,  and  without  distraction 
or  running  several  ways ;  which  if  it  be  no  more 
than  necessary,  what  would  less  have  donel  that 
is,  if  there  had  been  no  subcommissioners,  or  they 
not  well  chosen. 

I  speak  with  Sir  Lionel  Cranfield  as  cause  re- 
quireth  either  for  account  or  direction,  and  as  far 
as  I  can,  by  the  taste  I  have  from  him,  discern, 
probably  their  service  will  attain,  and  may  exceed 
his  majesty's  expectation. 


•  Btepbent't  socoBd  collection,  p.  4. 
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I  do  well  like  the  coarse  Ihey  take,  wh^  is, 
■in  every  kind  to  set  down,  as  in  beer,  in  wine,  in 
beef,  in  muttons,  in  com,  &c.,  what  eometh  to  the 
king's  use,  and  then  what  is  spent,  and  lastly 
what  may  be  saved.  This  way,  though  it  be  not 
so  accusative,  yet  it  is  demonstrative.  Nam  re&- 
tum  ett  index  mi  et  obUquif  and  the  felse  manner 
of  accounting,  and  where  the  gain  cleaveth  will 
appear  after  by  consequence.  I  humbly  pray  his 
majesty  to  pardon  me  for  troubling  him  with  these 
imperfect  glances,  which  I  do,  both  because  I 
know  his  majesty  thinketh  long  to  understand 
somewhat,  and  lest  his  mijesty  should  conceive, 
that  he  multiplying  honours  and  favours  upon  me, 
I  should  not  also  increase  and  redouble  my  endea- 
vours and  cares  for  his  service.  God  ever  bless, 
preserve,  and  prosper  his  majesty  and  your  lord- 
dtip,  to  whom  I  ever  remain 

Your  true  and  most  devoted  servant, 

Fr.  Bacon,  C.  S. 

Jan.  lOk  M17. 


TO  THE  RIGHT  HONOURABLE  THE  LOBD 
KEEPER,  fcc* 

It  may  please  tour  good  Lordship, 

Not  able  to  attend  your  lordship  myself  before 
your  going  to  the  court,  by  reason  of  an  agae, 
which  offered  me  a  fit  on  Wednesday  morning, 
but  since,  by  abstinence,  I  thank  God,  I  have 
starved  it,  so  as  now  he  hath  turned  his  back,  I 
am  chasing  him  away  with  a  little  physic,  I 
thought  good  to  write  these  few  words  to  your 
lordship ;  partly  to  sigrnify  my  excuse,  if  need 
be,  that  I  assisted  not  Mr.  Attorney  on  Thursday 
last  in  the  Star  Chamber,  at  which  time,  it  is 
some  comfort  to  me,  that  I  hear  by  relation  some- 
what was  generally  taken  hold  of  by  the  conrt 
which  I  formerly  had  opened  and  moved;  and 
partly  to  express  a  little  my  conceit  touching  the 
news  which  your  lordship  last  told  me  from  the 
queen,  concerning  a  condition  in  law  knit  to  an 
interest,  which  your  lordship  remembereth,  and 
is  supposed  to  be  broken  by  misfeyance.  Wherein 
surely  my  mind,  as  far  as  it  appertaineth  to  me, 
is  this,  that  as  I  never  liked  not  so  much  as  the 
coming  in  upon  a  lease  by  way  of  forfeiture,  so  I 
am  so  much  enemy  to  myself  as  I  take  no  con- 
tentment in  any  such  hope  of  advantage.  For 
as  your  lordship  can  give  me  best  testimony,  that 
I  never  in  my  life  propounded  any  such  like  mo- 
tion,  though  I  have  been  incited  thereto ;  so  the 
world  will  hardly  believe,  but  that  it  is  underhand 
quickened  and  nourished  from  me.  And,  truly, 
my  lord,  I  would  not  be  thought  to  supplant  any 
man  for  great  gain ;  and  I  humbly  pray  your  lord* 
ship  to  continue  your  commendations  and  coun- 
tenance to  me  in  the  course  of  the  queen's  service 
that  I  am  entered  into:  which,  when  it  shall 
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please  Crod  to  move  the  queen  to  profit,*  I  hope  I 
shall  gire  cause  for  yoor  lordship  to  obtain  as 
many  thanks  as  yoa  hare  endored  chidings. 
And  so  I  eommeod  yonr  good  lordship  to  God's 
good  preserration* 
Your  lordship's  most  humbly 

at  your  honourable  commandment, 
Fr.  Bacon. 
Prom  Qnj'B  Ibd,  the  nth  of  June.  1M5 


TO  TBB  RIGHT  HONOURABLE  THE  LCHID 
KEEPER,  ^.t 

It  mat  plbase  tour  Lordship, 

There  hath  nothing  happened  to  me  in  the 
eourse  of  my  business  more  contrary  to  my  ex- 
pectation, than  your  lordship's  fidling  me,  and 
eroesinfr  me  now  in  the  conclusion,  when  friends 
are  best  tried.  But  now  I  desire  no  more  iavour 
eCyoor  lordship,  than  I  would  do  if  I  were  a  suitor 
in  the  Chancery ;  which  is  this  only,  that  you 
woidd  do  me  right.  And  I,  for  mypart, though  I 
hare  much  to  allege,  yet,  nevertheless,  if  I  see 
ber  majesty  settle  her  choice  upon  an  able  man, 
such  a  one  as  Mr.  Seijeant  Fleming,  I  will  make 
no  means  to  alter  it.  On  the  other  side,  if  I  per. 
eeiTs  any  insufficient,  obscure,^  idol  man  offered 
to  her  nmjesty,  dien  I  think  myself  double  bound 
to  use  the  beet  means  I  can  for  myself;  which  I 
humbly  pray  your  lordship  I  may  do  with  your 
ftrour,  and  that  you  will  not  dimble  me  fiarther 
than  i»  cause.  And  so  I  commend  your  lord- 
ship  to  God's  preserration. 

That  beareth  your  lordship  all  humble  respect, 

Fr.  Baoon. 
fhnOny'iIiui.tht  aScb  of  July,  UK. 

BndorMd,  tn  lord  keeper*!  hand, 
]^,  Bacon  wronging  me. 


TO  THE  RIGHT  HONOURABLE  THE  LORD 
keeper^  »lc.^ 
It  mat  please  your  Lordship, 

I  thought  it  became  me  to  write  to  your  lord- 
ship, upon  that  which  I  have  understood  from  my 
Lord  of  Essex,  who  vouchsafed,  as  I  perceive,  to 
deal  with  your  lordship  of  himself  to  join  with 
him  in  theconcludlngof  ray  business,  and  findeth 
your  lordship  hath  conceived  offence,  as  well  upon 
my  manner  when  I  saw  your  lordship  at  Temple 
last,  as  upon  a  letter,  which  I  did  write  to  your 
lordship  some  time  before.  Surely,  my  lord,  for 
my  behaviour,  I  am  well  assured,  I  omitted  no 
point  of  duty  or  ceremony  towards  your  lordship. 
But  I  know  too  much  of  the  court  to  beg  a  coun- 
tenanee  in  public  place,  where  I  make  account  I 
shall  not  receive  it.  And  for  my  letter,  the  prin- 
cipal point  of  it  was,  that  which  I  hope  God  will 

•/.  Perfect.  f  Harl.  M88.  vol.  0997,  No.  XT. 
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give  me  grace  to  perform,  which  is,  that  if  any 
idol  may  be  offered  to  her  majesty,  since  it  is 
mixed  with  my  particular,  to  inform  her  majesty 
truly,  which  I  must  do,  as  long  as  I  have  a  tongue 
to  speak,  or  a  pen  to  write,  or  a  friend  to  use. 
And  farther  I  remember  not  of  my  letter,  except 
it  were  that  I  writ,  I  hoped  your  lordship  would 
do  me  no  wrong,  which  hope  I  do  still  continue. 
For  if  it  please  your  lordship  but  to  call  to  mind 
from  whom  I  am  descended,  and  by  whom,  next 
to  God,  her  majesty,  and  your  own  virtue,  your 
lordship  is  ascended ;  I  know  you  will  have  a 
compunction  of  mind  to  do  me  any  wrong.  And, 
therefore,  good  my  lord,  when  your  lordship 
favoureth  others  before  me,  do  not  lay  the  separa- 
tion of  your  love  and  favour  upon  myself.  For  I 
will  give  no  cause,  neither  can  I  acknowledge 
any,  where  none  is;  but  humbly  pray  your  lord- 
ship to  understand  things  as  they  are.  Thus, 
sorry  to  write  to  your  lordship  in  an  argument 
which  is  to  me  unpleasant,  though  necessary,  I 
commend  yonr  lordship  to  God's  good  pre. 
servation. 

Your  lordship's,  in  all  humble  respect, 

Fr.  Bacon. 
FromTwIckenbam  Park,thii  19th  of  Auffuet,  1595. 


TO  THE  RIGHT  HONOURABLE  THE  LORD  KBBFIR, 

It  may  please  tour  good  Lordship, 

I  am  sorry  Ihe  opportunity  permitteth  me  not 
to  attend  your  lordeiiip  as  I  minded.  But  I  hope 
your  lordship  will  not  be  the  less  sparing  in  using 
the  argument  of  my  being  studied  and  prepared 
in  the  queen's  causes,  for  my  furtherance  upon 
belief  that  I  had  imparted  to  your  lordship  my 
travels,  which  some  time  next  week  I  mean  to  do. 
Neither  have  I  been  able  to  confer  with  Mr.  At- 
torney, as  I  deshred,  because  he  was  removing 
from  one  building  to  another.    And,  besides,  he 

alleged  his  note  book  was  in  the  country,  at , 

and  so  we  respited  it  to  some  time  next  week.  I 
think  he  will  rather  do  me  good  offices  than  other- 
wise, except  it  be  for  the  township  your  lordship 
remembereth  by  the  verse.  Thus  I  coomiend 
your  honourable  lordship  to  God's  good  preserva- 
tion. 

Your  lordship's  most  humble 

at  your  honourable  commandment, 
Fr.  Bacon. 
From  Gray't  Inn,  thie  S5tb  of  September,  1595. 


TO  THE  RIGHT  HONOURARLE  BfT  GOOD  LORD, 
THE  LORD  KEEPER  OF  THE  GREAT  SEAL  OP 
ENGLAND.f 

It  mat  please  tour  oood  Lordship, 

My  not  acquainting  your  lordship  haA  pro- 
ceeded of  my  not  knowing  any  Ahig,  and  of  my 
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not  knowing  of  my  absence  at  Byssam  with  my 
Lady  Rossel,  upon  some  important  cause  of  her 
son's.  And  as  I  have  heard  nothing,  so  I  look 
for  nothing,  though  my  Lord  of  Essex  sent  me 
word,  he  would  not  write  till  his  lordship  had 
good  news.  But  his  lordship  may  go  on  in  his 
affection,  which,  nevertheless,  myself  have  desired 
him  to  limit.  But  I  do  assure  your  lordship,  1 
can  take  no  farther  care  for  the  matter.  I  am  now 
at  Twickenham  Park,  where  I  think  to  stay :  for 
her  majesty  placing  a  solicitor,  my  travel  shall 
not  need  in  her  causes,  though,  whensoever  her 
majesty  shall  like  to  employ  me  in  any  particu- 
lar, I  shall  be  ready  to  do  her  willing  service. 
This  I  write  lest  your  lordship  might  think  my 
silence  came  of  any  conceit  towards  your  lord- 
ship, which,  I  do  assure  you,  I  have  not.  And 
tiiis  needed  I  not  to  do,  if  I  thought  not  so :  for 
my  course  will  not  give  me  any  ordinary  occasion 
to  use  your  favour,  whereof,  nevertheless,  I  shall 
ever  be  glad.  So  1  commend  your  good  lordship 
to  God's  holy  preservation. 

Your  lordship's  humble,  &c. 

Fr.  Bacok. 
Thif  llthofOetober,  1595. 


TO  T^  EIGHT  HONOUEABLE  THE  LOED  KBEPBE, 

It  mat  pueasi  toctr  good  Lordship, 

I  conceive  the  end  already  made,  which  will,  I 
trust,  be  to  me  a  beginning  of  good  fortune,  or  at 
least  of  content.  Her  majesty,  by  God's  grace, 
shall  live  and  reigrn  long,  she  is  not  running 
away,  I  may  trust  her.  Or  whether  she  look 
towards  me  or  no,  I  remain  the  same,  not  altered 
in  my  intention.  If  I  had  been  an  ambitious  man, 
it  would  have  overthrown  me,  but  minded  as  I 
am,  Revertet  benedietio  mea  in  nnum  meum.  If  I 
had  made  any  reckoning  of  any  thing  to  be  stirred, 
I  would  have  waited  on  yoqr  lordship,  and  will 
be  at  any  time  ready  to  wait  on  you  to  do  you 
service.  So  I  commend  your  good  lordship  to 
God's  holy  preservation. 

Your  lordship's  most  humble, 

at  your  honourable  commandment, 
Fr.  Baook. 

From  Twiekenbftm  Park,  tbli  I4Ui  of  October. 
EodoiMd,  14Ui  October,  95. 


TO  THE  EIOHT  HONOUEABLE  THE  LOED  EEEPEE, 

ikcf 
Mt  virt  good  LorDi 

I  received  a  letter  from  a  very  friend  of  mine, 
requesting  me  to  move  your  lordship  to  put  into 
die  commission  for  the  subsidy,  Mr.  Richard 
Kempe,  a  reader  of  Gray's  Inn,  and  besides  bom 
to  good  estate,  being  also  my  friend  and  familiar 
*  Hari.  MB0.  Tol.  0007,  No.  6L  f  Ibid.  No.  99. 


acquaintance.  And  because  I  conceive  the  gen* 
tleman  to  be  every  way  sortable  with  the  service, 
I  am  bold  to  commend  him  to  your  lordship's 
good  favour.  And  even  so,  with  remembrance 
of  my  most  humble  duty,  I  rest 

Your  lordship's  affectionate  to  do  yon 

humble  service, 
Fr.  Bacok. 
Twkkenham  Park,  July  S,  1505. 


TO  THE  EIGHT  HONOUEABUS  THE  LOED 

Mt  Lord, — In  my  last  conference  with  yonr 
lordship,  I  did  entreat  you  both  to  forbear  hurting' 
of  Mr.  Fr.  Bacon's  cause,  and  to  suspend  your 
Judgment  of  his  mind  towards  your  lordship,  till 
I  had  spoken  with  him.  I  went  since  that  time 
to  Twickenham  Park  to  confer  with  him,  and  had 
signified  the  effect  of  our  conference  by  letter  era 
this,  if  I  had  not  hoped  to  have  met  with  your 
lordship,  and  so  to  have  delivered  it  by  speech.  I 
told  your  lordship  when  I  last  saw  yon,  that  this 
manner  of  his  was  only  a  natural  freedom,  and 
plainness,  which  he  had  used  with  me,  and  in  my 
knowledge  with  some  other  of  his  best  friends* 
than  any  want  of  reverence  towards  yonr  lord* 
ship ;  and  therefore  I  was  more  curious  to  look 
into  the  moving  cause  of  his  style,  than  into  the 
form  of  it ;  wUch  now  I  find  to  be  only  a  diffi- 
dence of  your  lordship's  favour  and  love  towards 
him,  and  no  alienation  of  that  dutiful  mind  whkk 
he  hath  borne  towards  your  lordship.  And  there^ 
fore  I  am  fully  persuaded,  that  if  your  lordship 
would  please  to  send  for  him,  there  would  grow 
so  good  satisfaction,  as  hereafter  he  should  enjoy 
your  lordship's  honourable  favour  in  as  great  a 
measure  as  ever,  and  your  lordship  have  the  use 
of  his  service,  who,  I  assure  your  lordship,  is  as 
strong  in  his  kindness,  as  you  find  him  in  his 
jealousy.  I  will  use  no  argument  to  persuade 
your  lordship,  that  I  should  be  glad  of  his  being 
restored  to  your  lordship's  wonted  favour;  since 
your  lordship  both  knoweth  how  much  my  credit 
is  engaged  in  his  fortune,  and  may  easily  judge 
how  sorry  I  should  be,  that  a  gentleman  whom  I 
love  so  much,  should  lack  the  favour  of  a  person 
whom  I  honour  so  much.  And  thus  commending 
your  lordship  to  God's  best  protection,  I  rest 
Your  lordship's  very  assured, 

Essex. 
Endorsed,  SI  Aagnit,  05. 
My  Ldrd  cf  Entx  to  have  me  iendfor  Mr,  Baeon, 

for  he  will  $aUtfy  me.    In  my  lord  keeper's  own 

hand. 


TO  THE  EIGHT  HONOUEABLE  THE  LOED 
KEEPEE,  Jbcf 

Mt  virt  good  Lord, 

Hie  want  of  assistance  from  them  which  should 
be  Mr.  Fr.  Bacon's  friends,  makes  [me]  the  moi» 

*  HAri.  M88.  vol.  eogr,  No.  47.  t  Ibid.  No.  100. 
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indastriouB  myself,  and  the  more  eanieBt  in  soli- 
4»tiii^  mine  own  firiende.  Upon  me  the  labour 
most  lie  of  his  establishment,  and  upon  me  the 
disgrace  will  light  of  his  being  refused.  There- 
fon  I  pray  your  lordship,  now  acconnt  me  not  as 
a  solicitor  only  of  my  friend's  cause,  but  as  a 
pazty  interested  in  this;  and  employ  all  your 
lordship's  fayoor  to  me,  or  strength  for  me,  in 
procnnng  a  short  and  speedy  end.  For  though  I 
know,  it  will  never  be  carried  any  other  way,  yet 
I  hold  both  my  friend  and  myself  disgraced  by 
this  protraction.  More  I  would  write,  but  that  I 
know  to  so  honourable  and  kind  a  friend,  this 
which  I  have  said  is  enough.  And  so  I  commend 
your  lordship  to  God's  best  protection,  resting. 
At  your  lordship's  commandment, 
{No  date.]  EssiX. 


A  LBTTBB  TO  BR.  MOEI0ON,*  A  SCOTTISH  PHT 
BICIAN,  UPON  HIS  MAJESTY'S  OOMING  IN. 

Mr.  Doctor  Morison, 

I  have  thought  good  by  thie  my  letter  to  renew 
this  my  ancient  acquaintance  which  hath  passed 
between  us,  signifying  my  good  mind  to  you,  to 
perform  to  yon  any  good  office,  for  your  particular 
and  my  expectation,  and  a  finn  assurance  of  the 
like  on  youi  part  towards  me :  wherein  I  confess 
yon  may  have  the  start  of  me,  because  occasion  hath 
given  you  the  precedency  in  investing  you  with 
opportunity  to  use  my  name  well,  and  by  your 
loving  testimony  to  farther  a  good  opinion  of  me 
in  his  majesty,  and  the  court. 

But  I  hope  my  experience  of  matters  here  will, 
with  tiie  light  of  his  majesty's  favour,  enable  me 
speedily  both  to  requite  your  kindness,  and  to 
Rcqnit  and  make  good  your  testimony  and  report. 
So  not  doubling  to  see  yon  here  with  his  majesty, 
•considering  that  it  belongeth  to  your  art  to  feel 
pulses,  and  I  assure  you  Galen  doth  not  set  down 
greater  variety  of  pulses  than  do  vent  here  in 
men's  hearts,  I  wish  you  all  prosperity,  and 
remain  Yours,  &c. 

9nm  tttf  Ctenber  at  Gny'i  Inn,  k»^  1003. 


A  LBTTBB  TO  MR.  BfURRAY,  OP  THE  KING'S  BED- 
CHAMBER. 

Mr.  Mitrrat, 

It  is  very  true  that  his  majesty  most  graciously, 
at  my  hnmble  request,  knighted  the  last  Sunday 
my  brother-in-law,  a  towardly  young  gentleman  ;f 
for. which  fovour  I  think  myself  more  bound  to 
his  majesty,  than  for  the  benefit  of  |en  knights : 

*  He  ted  beld  n  comtpondence  wHli  Mr.  Antbony  Baoont 
«a4  «H  employed  to  find  Intelligence  from  Seotlend  to  the 
■m  of  BMez,— See  JfeM^r*  ^  a«  Jldtrni/ Q«M»  fltxcMA, 
>MiCkeyMr  IfiSl  till  *«r  dtcO,  vot  1.  p.  79. 109. 110. 

\  Tb  tkto  Sir  Jolm  OoneUMei  Sir  Prancii  Bacon  dedicated 
4he  second  edttkm  of  Ida  BMaye,  pabltoked  at  London,  lOlS, 
in  octavo. 


and  to  tell  you  truly,  my  meaning  was  not  that 
the  suit  of  this  other  gentleman,  Mr.  Temple,* 
should  have  been  moved  in  my  name.  For  I 
should  have  been  unwilling  to  have  moved  his 
majesty  for  more  than  one  at  once,  though  many 
times  in  his  majesty's  courts  of  justice,  if  we 
move  once  for  our  fnends,  we  are  allowed  to 
move  again  for  our  fee. 

But  indeed  my  purpose  was,  that  you  might 
have  been  pleased  to  have  moved  it  as  for  myself. 

Nevertheless,  since  it  is  so  far  gone,  and  that 
the  gentleman's  fnends  are  in  some  expectation 
of  success,  I  leave  it  to  your  kind  regard  what  is 
farther  to  be  done,  as  willing  to  give  satisfaction 
to  those  which  have  put  me  in  trust,  and  loath  on 
the  other  side  to  press  above  good  manners.  And 
so,  with  my  loving  commendations,  I  remain 

1009.  Yours,  &c. 


TO  MR.  MATTHBW.f 

Sir,— I  perceive  you  have  some  time  when  yon 
can  be  content  to  think  of  your  friends;  from 
whom,  since  you  have  borrowed  yourself,  you  do 
well,  not  paying  the  principal,  to  send  the  interest 
at  six  months*  day.  The  relation,  which  here 
I  send  you  enclosed,  carries  the  truth  of  that  which 
is  public :  and  though  my  little  leisure  might  have 
required  a  briefer,  yet  the  matter  would  Jiave  en- 
dured and  asked  a  larger. 

I  have  now,  at  last,  taught  that  child  to  go,  at 
the  swaddling  whereof  yon  were.  My  work 
touching  the  Proficiency  and  Advancement  of 
Learning  I  have  put  into  two  books ;  whereof  ^e 
former,  which  you  saw,  I  cannot  but  account  as  m 
page  of  the  latter.  I  have  now  published  them 
both ;  whereof  I  thought  it  a  smalf  adventure  to 
send  you  a  copy,  who  have  more  right  to  it  &an 
any  man,  except  Bishop  Andrews,  who  was  my 
inquisitor. 

The  death  of  the  late  great  judge  concerned  not 
me,  because  the  other  was  not  removed.  I  write 
this  in  answer  to  your  good  wishes,  which  I  re- 
turn not  as  flowers  of  Florence,^  but  as  you  mean 
them;  whom  I  conceive  place  cannot  alter,  no 
more  than  time  shall  me,  except  it  be  for  tiie  bettor, 

1005. 


TO  MT  LADY  PACK1N6T0N,  IN    ANSWER  TO  A 
MESSAGE  BY  HER  8ENT.| 

Madam, — ^You  shall  with  right  good  will  be 
made  acquainted  with  any  thing  that  concemeth 

•  ProbaUy  Mr.  WiHiam  Temple,  who  bad  been  edneated 
in  King**  ColleKe,  Cambridge,  then  maater  of  the  free  eobool 
at  Uaooln,  next  iueeeasiTely  iecietary  to  Sir  Philip  Sidney, 
SecreUry  Davison,  and  the  Earl  of  Eiaex,  made  provost  of 
Dublin  Goliefe  in  1000,  and  at  laat  knighted,  and  appointed 
one  of  the  maetere  in  chaneery  In  Ireland.  He  died  abovt 
1080,  at  the  age  of  7S. 

t  Sir  Tobie  Blatthew'i  Collection  of  Letters,  p.  11. 

t  Mr.  Blatthew  wrote  an  elegy  on  the  Duke  of  Ftorence's 
felieUy. 

\  From  an  old  copy  of  Sir  Prancia  Bacon's  Letters. 
b3 
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yonr  daughters,  if  yon  bear  a  mind  of  love  and 
concord,  otherwise  yoa  must  be  content  to  be  a 
stranger  unto  us ;  for  I  may  not  be  so  unwise  as 
to  suffer  yon  to  be  an  author  or  occasicm  of  dis* 
senaion  between  your  daughters  and  th^  hus- 
bands, having  seen  so  much  misery  of  that  kind 
in  yourself. 

And  above  all  things  I  will  turn  back  your 
kindness,  in  which  you  say,  you  will  receive  my 
wife  if  she  be  cast  off;  for  it  is  much  more  likely 
we  have  occasion  to  receive  you  being  cast  off,  if 
you  remember  what  is  passed.  But  it  is  time  to 
make  an  end  of  those  foUies,  and  you  shall  at  this 
time  pardon  me  this  one  fault  of  writing  to  you ; 
for  I  mean  to  do  it  no  more  till  yon  use  me  and 
respect  me  as  you  oug^t  So,  wishing  you  better 
than  it  seemeth  you  will  draw  upon  yourself,  I 
Test,  Yours, 

Fa.  Bacon. 


TO  SIR  TBOMAB  BODBLEY,  AFTBR  HE  HAD  IM- 
PARTED  TO  HIM  A  WRITINO,  ENTITLED,  COOI- 
TATA  BT  FJ8A.* 

SiB«— In  respect  of  my  going  down  to  my  house 
in  the  country,  I  shall  have  miss  of  my  papers, 
which  I  pray  you  therdbre  to  return  unto  me. 
You  are,  I  bear  you  witness,  slothful,  and  you 
help  me  nothing :  so  as  I  am  half  in  conceit  that 
you  affect  not  the  argument,  for  myself,  I  know 
well,  you  love  and  affect.  I  can  say  no  more  to 
you,  but  non  caniimu  aurdU^  re^ndeni  omnia 
sylvm.  If  you  be  not  of  the  lodgings  chalked  up, 
whereof  I  speak  in  my  preface,  I  am  but  to  pass 
by  your  door.  But  if  I  had  you  a  fortnight  at 
Gorhambury,  I  would  make  you  tell  me  another 
tale;  or  else  I  would  add  a  cogitation  against 
libraries,  and  be  revenged  on  you  that  way.  I 
pray  you  send  me  some  good  news  of  Sir  Thomas 
Smith,  and  commend  me  very  kindly  to  him. 
So  I  rest. 

1M7. 


TO  THE  KINO.f 

It  may  plbasi  tour  kxcellent  Majesty, 

Mr.  St.  John  his  day  is  past,  and  well  past. 
I  hold  it  to  be  Janus  Bifrons;  it  hath  a  good 
aspect  to  that  which  is  past,  and  to  the  future ; 
and  doth  both  satisfy  and  prepare.  All  did  well ; 
my  lord  chief  justice  delivered  the  law  for  the 
benevolence  strongly;  I  would  he  had  done  it 
timely.  Mr.  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer^  spake 

*  Rawley't  Reiutclutio. 

f  Ibid. 

iThe  chancellor  of  the  exchequer  here  meant,  wae  Sir 
Fulke  Greville,  who,  being  early  initiated  into  the  court  of 
Queen  Elizabeth,  became  a  polite  and  fine  genUeman ;  and, 
in  tlie  l^h  of  King  Jamei,  waa  created  Lord  Brooke.  He 
erected  a  noble  monument  for  himself  on  the  north  aide  of 
Warwick  church,  which  hath  escaped  the  late  desolation, 
with  thia  Fen  known  inacrlpUon:  ^TolkeOreTiUe,  servant 


finely,  somewhat  afler  die  manner  of  my  late  lord 
privy  seal  ;*  not  all  out  so  sharply,  but  as  ele* 
gantly.  Sir  Thomas  Lake,  who  is  also  new  in 
that  court,  did  very  well,  familiariy  and  counsel- 
lor-like.f  My  lord  of  Pembroke,  who  is  like- 
wise a  stranger  there,  did  extraordinary  w^, 
and  became  himself  well,  and  had  an  evident 
applause.^  I  meant  well  also;  and  becanae  my 
information  was  the  ground ;  having  spoken  out 
of  a  few  heads  which  I  had  gathered,  for  I  seldom 
do  more,  I  set  down,  as  so(«  as  I  came  hooie, 
cursorily,  a  frame  of  that  I  had  said ;  though  I 
persuade  myself  I  spake  it  with  more  life.  I 
have  sent  it  to  Mr.  Murray  sealed ;  if  your  ma- 
Jesty  have  so  much  idle  time  to  look  upon  it,  it 
may  give  some  light  of  the  day's  woric:  but  I 
most  humbly  pray  your  majesty  to  pardon  the 
errors.  God  preserve  you  ever. 
Your  majesty's  most  bumble  subject, 

and  devoted  servant, 
Fr.  BAcmr. 

April  «9^  1615. 


Sift  FRANCIS  BACON  TO  KING  JAMEM 

It  bcat  plbasi  tour  most  excbllkmt  Majbstt, 

It  pleased  your  majesty  to  commit  to  my  caie- 
and  trust  for  Westminster  Hall  three  particulars; 
that  of  the  rege  inconautio^  which  concemedi 
Murray ;  &at  of  the  commendams,  which  con- 
to  Queen  Ellsabethi  connMllor  to  Ktog  Janes,  smi  flriead  to 
Sir  Philip  Sidney."  Nor  is  he  less  resMnbered  by  the  moav^ 
ment  he  has  left  in  his  writings  and  poeou,  chiefly  composed 
in  his  youth,  and  in  fkmiliar  exercises  with  tlie  centfeman  I 
have  before  mentioned.— Ste]ik«ii«. 

*  Late  Earl  of  Northampton. 

t  Sir  Thomas  Lalce  was  ahout  this  time  made  one  of  the 
principal  secretaries  of  state,  as  he  had  been  formerly  Latin 
secretary  to  Qaeen  Ellzabetli,  and,  before  that  tiBBe,bc<e# 
under  Sir  Francis  Walstngham.  But,  hi  the  year  1018,  UXk- 
ing  into  the  king's  displeasure,  and  being  engaged  in  tlie 
quarrels  with  his  wife  and  daughter,  the  Lady  Rooe,  with 
the  Countess  of  Exeter,  he  was  at  first  suspended  ftom  tiM 
execution  of  his  place,  and  afterwards  remeved,  »iid  deeply 
censured  and  fined  in  the  Star  Chamber;  although  it  is  said 
the  king  then  gave  him,  in  open  court,  this  public  eulogy,  that 
he  was  a  minister  of  state  fit  to  serve  the  greatest  prlnee  In 
Europe.  Whilst  this  storm  was  hanging  0T«r  his  bead,  be 
writ  many  letters  to  the  king  and  the  Marquis  of  Bucking- 
ham, which  I  have  seen,  complaining  of  his  misfortune,  that 
his  ruin  was  likely  to  proceed  from  the  assistance  be  gave  to 
his  nearest  relations.— Sc»pA«w. 

%  William,  Earl  of  Pembroke,  son  to  Henry  Herbert,  Earl 
of  Pembroke,  Lord  President  of  the  Council  in  the  marches 
of  Wales,  by  Mary  his  wife,  a  lady  in  whom  the  muses  and 
graces  seemed  to  meet;  whose  very  letters,  in  the  Judgment 
of  one  who  saw  many  of  them,  declared  her  to  be  mistress 
of  a  pen  not  inferior  to  that  of  her  brother,  the  admirable  Sir 
Philip  Sidney,  and  to  whom  he  addressed  his  Arcadia.  Nor 
did  this  gentleman  degenerate  from  their  wit  and  spirit,  as 
his  poems,  his  great  patronage  of  learned  men,  and  rescrfute 
opposition  to  the  Spanish  match,  did,  among  other  instaaces,. 
fully  prove.  In  the  year  1616,  he  was  made  lord  chamber- 
lain, and  chosen  chancellor  of  the  university  of  Oxford.  He 
died  suddenly  on  the  IQth  of  April,  1630,  having  just  eom- 
pleted  fifty  years.  But,  his  only  son  deceasing,  a  child,  befor* 
him,  his  estate  and  bonmirs  deseended  upon  his  yoamftt 
brother,  Philip,  Earl  ot  Montgomery,  the  lineal  ancestor  o£ 
the  present  noble  and  learned  earl.— StepJkMw. 

I  Sir  David  Dalrymple's  Memorials  and  Letters,  p,  40L 
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oemetk  the  Bishop  of  Liaeoln;  and  that  of  the 
kabea$  corpus  which  concerneth  the  Chancery. 

These  causes,  although  I  gave  them  priyate 
addidoDS,  jet,  they  are  merely,  or  at  least  chiefly, 
yoors ;  and  the  die  nmneth  upon  your  royal  prero- 
gative's diminution,  or  entire  conservation.  Of 
these  it  is  my  duty  to  give  your  majesty  a  short 
account. 

For  that  of  the  rege  incomuUot  I  argued  the 
same  in  the  King's  Bench  on  Thursday  last. 
There  argued  on  the  other  part  Mr.  George  Crook, 
the  judge's  brother,  an  able  bookman,  and  one 
that  was  manned  forth  with  all  the  furniture  that 
the  bar  could  give  him,  I  will  not  say  the  bench, 
and  with  the  study  of  a  long  vacation.  I  was  to 
answer,  which  hath  a  mixture  of  the  sudden ;  and 
of  myself  I  will  not,  nor  cannot  say  any  thing, 
but  that  my  voice  served  me  well  for  two  hours 
and  m  half ;  and  that  those  that  understood  noting 
could  tell  me  that  I  lost  not  one  auditor  that  was 
present  in  the  beginning,  but  stayed  till  the  later 
end.  If  I  should  say  more^  there  were  too  many 
witnesses,  for  I  never  saw  the  court  more  full, 
that  might  disprove  me. 

Mj  Lord  Coke  was  pleased  to  say,  that  it  was 
afiunous  argument;  but  withal,  he  asked  me  a 
politic  and  tempting  question :  for,  taking  occa- 
aion  by  a  notable  precedent  I  had  cited,  where, 
ap<m  the  like  writ  brought,  all  the  judges  in 
England  assembled,  and  tiiat  privately,  lest  they 
should  seem  to  dispute  the  king's  commandment, 
and,  upon  conference,  with  one  mind  agreed,  that 
the  writ  must  be  obeyed.  Upon  this  hold,  my 
lord  asked  me,  whether  I  would  have  all  the  rest 
of  the  judges  called  to  it.  I  was  not  caught;  but 
knowing  well  that  the  judges  of  the  Common 
Pleas  were  most  of  all  others  interested  in  respect 
of  the  prothonotaries,  I  answered,  civilly,  that  I 
could  advise  of  it;  but  that  I  did  not  distrust  the 
court;  and,  besides,  I  thought  the  case  so  dear, 
as  it  needed  not. 

Sir,  I  do  perceive,  that  I  have  not  only  stopped, 
but  almost  turned  the  stream;  and  I  see  how 
things  cool  by  this,  that  the  judges  that  were 
wont  to  caU  so  hotly  upon  the  business,  when 
tiiey  had  heard,  of  themselves,  took  a  fortnight 
day  to  advise  what  they  will  do,  by  which  time 
the  term  will  be  near  at  an  end;  and  I  know  they 
little  expected  to  have  the  matter  so  beaten  down 
with  book-law,  upon  which  my  argument  wholly 
went;  so  that  eveij  mean  student  was  satisfied. 
Yet,  because  the  times  are  as  they  are,  I  could 
wish,  in  all  humbleness,  that  your  majesty  would 
lemerober  and  renew  your  former  commandment 
which  you  grave  my  lord  chief  justice  in  Michael- 
mas term,  which  was,  that  after  he  had  heard 
your  attorney,  which  is  now  done,  he  should  for- 
bear farther  proceeding  till  he  had  spoke  with 
your  majesty. 

It  concerneth  your  majesty  threefold.  First, 
in  this  particular  of  Murray ;  next,  in  consequence 


of  fourteen  several  intents,  part  in  Queen  Elixa^ 
beth's  time,  some  in  your  majesty's  time,  which 
depend  upon  the  like  question;  but  chiefly  be- 
cause this  writ  is  a  mean  provided  by  the  ancient 
law  of  England,  to  bring  any  case  that  may  con* 
cem  your  majesty,  in  profit  or  power,  from  the 
ordinary  benches,  to  be  tried  and  judged  before 
your  Chancellor  of  England,  by  the  ordinary  and 
legal  part  of  his  power :  and  your  majesty 
knoweth  your  chancellor  is  ever  a  principal  coun- 
sellor, and  instrument  of  monarchy,  of  immediate 
dependence  upon  the  king:  and,  therefore,  like 
to  be  a  safe  and  tender  guardian  of  the  royri 
rights. 

For  the  case  of  the  commendams,  a  matter 
likewise  of  great  consequence,  though  nothing 
near  the  first,  this  day  I  was  prepaied  to  have 
argued  it  before  all  the  judges;  but,  by  reason 
of  the  sickness  of  the  sergeant  which  was  pro* 
vided  to  argue  on  the  other  side,  although  I 
pressed  to  have  had  some  other  dayappc^ited 
this  term ;  yet  it  pleased  divers  of  the  judges  to 
do  me  the  honour,  as  to  say  it  was  not  fit  any 
should  argue  against  me,  upon  so  nnall  time 
of  warning,  it  is  adjourned  to  the  first  Saturday 
next  term. 

For  the  matter  of  the  Aofteot  eorpcM,  I  perceive 
this  common  employment  of  my  lord  chancellor,^ 
and  my  lord  chief  justice,  in  these  examinationSt 
is  such  a  vitietUum^  as  they  will  not  square  while 
these  matters  are  in  hand,  so  that  there  is  aUum 
ttkntium  of  that  matter.  God  ever  preserve 
your  majesty. 

Your  majesty's  most  humble 

and  bounden  subject  and  servant, 

Fr.  Bacon.  . 

Jannarx  '^  l^t^ 


TO  sm  GEORcne  villiers,  on  sending  his  bill 

.  FOB  VISCOUNT.^ 

Sir  :— I  send  yon  the  bill  for  his  majesty's  sig- 
nature, reformed  according  to  his  majesty's 
amendments,  both  in  the  two  places,  which,  I 
assure  you,  were  both  altered  with  great  judg- 
ment, and  in  the  third  place,  which  his  majesty 
termed  a  question  only.  But  he  is  an  idle  body 
that  thinks  his  majesty  asks  an  idle  question; 
and  therefore  his  majesty's  questions  are  to  be 
answered  by  taking  away  the  cause  of  the  ques- 
tion, and  not  by  replying. 

For  the  name,  his  majesty's  will  is  law 
in  those  things;  and  to  speak  truth,  it  is  a 
well  sounding  and  noble  name,  both  here  and 
abroad ;  and  being  your  proper  name,  I  will  take 
it  for  a  good  aign  that  you  shall  give  honour  to 
your  dignity,  and  not  your  dignity  to  you.  There- 
fore I  have  made  it  Viscount  V illiers :  and  for 
your  barony,  I  will  keep  it  for  an  earldom;  for, 

*  8tepbent*t  lecond  CoUtcUoD,  p.  10.      « 
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IhoQgh  ^e  other  had  been  more  orderly^  yet  that 
18  as  usual,  and  both  alike  good  in  law. 

For  Roper's  place,*  I  would  have  it  by  ail 
means  despatched ;  and  therefore  I  manrel  it  lin- 
gereth.  It  were  no  good  manners  to  take  the 
bosiness  oat  of  my  lord  treasurer's  hands ;  and 
therefore  I  porpose  to  write  to  his  lordship,  if  I 
hear  not  from  him  first  by  BIr.  Deccomb.  Bat 
if  I  hear  of  any  delay,  you  will  give  me  leare, 
especially  since  the  king  named  me,  to  deal 
with  Sir  JoLn  Roper  myself;  for  neither  I  nor  my 
lord  treasurer  can  desenre  any  great  thanks  of 
jovL  in  this  business,  considering  the  king  hath 
spoken  to  Sir  John  Roper,  and  he  hath  pro- 
mised ;  and,  besides,  the  thing  itself  is  so  rea- 
sonable as  it  ought  to  be  as  soon  done  as  said.  I 
am  BOW  gotten  into  the  country  to  my  house, 
where  I  hare  some  little  liberty  to  think  of 
that  I  would  think  of,  and  not  of  that  which  other 
men  hourly  break  my  head  withal,  as  it  was  at 
Xondon.  Upon  this  you  may  conclude,  that  most 
•of  my  thouf^ts  are  of  his  majesty;  and  then 
you  cannot  be  far  off.  God  erer  keep  yon,  and 
prosper  you.    I  rest  always 

Your  true  and  most  devoted  senrant. 

Fa.  Bacok. 
Ani.  6,  oae  of  tlM  teppleit  dayi,  1616. 


BY  KINO  JAUSM 

TO  OUR  TRU8TT  AND  WELL  BELOYID  THOMAS  CO- 
YIHTRT,  OUR  ATTORNET-OINERAL. 

Trusty  and  well  beloved,  we  greet  you  well : 

Whereas,  our  right  trusty  and  right  well  be- 
lored  cousin,  the  Viscount  of  St.  Alban,  upon  a 
sentence  given  in  the  Upper  House  of  Parliament 
full  three  years  since,  and  more,  hath  endured 
loss  of  his  place,  imprisonment,  and  confinement^ 
also  for  a  great  time,  which  may  suffice  for  the  satis- 

*  Sir  John  Roper,  who  ted  for  nuniy  yean  enjoyed  the 
place  of  the  chief  clerk  for  enroUiog  of  pleat  in  the  court  of 
Kinf'a  Bench,  eiteemed  to  he  worth  ahont  foar  tbooaand 
ponnda  per  annum,  belnf  grown  old,  waa  prevailed  with  to 
aurrender  it  upon  being  created  Lord  Teynham,  with  a  reaer- 
vation  of  the  proflta  thereof  to  hinuelf  during  lifo.  Upon 
which  iurrender,  Sir  George  VUllert  waa  to  teve  the  oAoe 
granted  to  two  of  hit  truateea  for  their  Urea,  aa  Oarr,Barl  of 
Bomeraet,  waa  to  teve  had  before.  But  the  Lord  Chief  Jua- 
tice  Coke  not  being  very  forward  to  accept  of  the  aurrender, 
or  make  a  new  grant  of  it  upon  thoae  terma,  he  waa,  upon 
the  Sd  of  October,  1616,  commanded  to  deaiit  fkt»m  the  eerrice 
of  thia  place,  and  at  laat  reoMved  from  it  upon  the  19th  of 
Norerober  following.  Hia  tucceiaor,  Sir  Henry  Montagu, 
third  aon  of  Sir  Edward  Montagu,  of  Boughtonin  Norttemp- 
tonahire,  recorder  of  London,  and  king's  aergeant,  being 
more  complaisant.  Sir  John  Roper  reaigned,  towarda  the  lat- 
ter end  of  the  aame  month;  and  Mr.  Shute,  and  Mr.  Heath, 
who  waa  afterwarda  the  king's  aolicitor-general,  being  the 
deputies  and  trustees  of  Sir  Ctoorge  VilUers,  were  admitted.— 
SUph^fW*  HtTodweL  p.  97. 

fOabala,970.  Edw.  1668. 

i  Hia  aentence  forbid  his  coming  within  the  verge  of  the 
court.  [In  eonaequence  of  thia  letter,  my  Lord  Bacon  waa 
aummoiied  to  PirUament  in  the  first  year  of  King  Charien.] 


faction  of  justice,  and  example  to  odiers:  we 
being  always  graciously  inclined  to  temper  merej 
with  justice,  and  calling  to  mind  his  former  good 
serrices,  and  how  well  and  profitably  he  hath 
spent  his  time  since  his  trouble,  are  pleased  to 
remove  from  him  that  blot  of  igrnominy  which 
yet  remaineth  upon  him,  of  incq>acity  and  diBa«> 
blement;  and  to  remit  to  him  all  penalties 
whatsoever  inflicted  by  that  sentence.  Hav- 
ing therefore  formerly  pardoned  bis  fine,  and 
released  his  confinement,  these  are  to  will  and 
require  you  to  prepare,  for  our  signature,  a  bill 
containing  a  pardon,  in  due  form  of  law,  of  the 
whole  sentence;  for  which  this  shall  be  yoar 
sufficient  warrant. 


MR.  FRANCIS  BACON  TO  THB  EARL  OP  ESSEX.* 

My  Lord, — ^I  did  almost  conjecture,  by  your 
silence  and  countenance,  a  distaste  in  the  course 
I  imparted  to  your  lordship  touching  mine  own 
fortune ;  the  care  whereof  in  your  loidship  as  it  is 
no  news  to  me,  so,  nevertheless,  the  main  effects 
and  demonstrations  past  are  so  far  from  dulling 
in  me  the  sense  of  any  new,  as,  contrariwise,  every 
new  refresheth  the  memory  of  many  past.  And 
for  the  free  and  loving  advice  your  lordship  hath 
given  me,  I  cannot  correspond  to  the  same  with 
greater  duty,  than  by  assuring  your  lordship,  that 
I  will  not  dispose  of  myself  without  your  allow- 
ance, not  only  because  it  is  the  best  wisdom  in 
any  man  in  his  own  matters,  to  rest  in  the  wis- 
dom of  a  friend,  (for  who  can  by  often  looking  in 
the  glass  discern  and  judge  so  well  of  his  ovm 
favour  as  another  with  whom  he  conversethi) 
but  also  because  my  affection  to  your  lordship 
hath  made  mine  own  contentment  inseparable 
firom  your  satisfaction.  But,  notwithstanding,  I 
know  it  will  be  pleasing  to  your  good  lordship 
that  I  use  my  liberty  of  replying;  and  I  do 
almost  assure  myself,  that  your  lordship  will  rest 
persuaded  by  the  answer  of  those  reasons  which 
your  lordship  vouchsafed  to  open.  They  were 
two,  the  one«  that  I  should  include    *    *    • 

AprU,  I90S. 

The  rest  of  the  letter  is  wanting. 


TBE  EARL  OF  ESSEX  TO  MR.  FRANCIS  BACON.f 

Mr.  Baoon,—- Your  letter  met  me  here  yester- 
day. When  I  came,  I  found  the  queen  so  way- 
ward, as  }  thought  it  no  fit  time  to  deal  with  her 
in  any  sort,  especially  since  her  choler  grew  to- 
wards myself,  which  I  have  well  satisfied  this 
day,  and  will  take  the  first  opportunity  I  can  to 

*  Among  the  papen  of  Antony  Bacon,  Eaq.,  voL  iiL  fid. 
74,  in  the  Lambeth  Library. 
tlbid.fi)1.197. 
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Tnmre  your  suit.  And  if  joo  come  hither,  I  pray 
-yon  let  me  know  still  where  yoa  are.  And  so, 
being  fall  of  bosiness,  I  must  end,  wishing  yon 
what  yoa  wish  to  yourself. 

Your  assured  friend, 

Essex. 

Sept.  1593. 


tORD  TRBABUREB   BURGHLBY  TO  MR.  FRANCIS 
BACON.* 

NcpHBW, — I  have  no  leisure  to  write  much ; 
oat  for  answer  1  haje  attempted  to  place  you : 
but  her  majesty  hath  required  the  lord  keeperf  to 
give  to  her  the  names  of  divers  lawyers  to  be  pre- 
ferred, wherewith  he  made  me  acquainted,  and  I 
did  name  yoa  as  a  meet  man,  whom  his  lordship 
allowed  in  way  of  friendship,  for  your  father's 
sake:  but  he  made  scruple  to  equal  you  with 
-certain,  whom  he  named,  as  Brograve^  and 
Branthwayt,  whom  he  specially  commendeth. 
But  1  will  continue  the  remembrance  of  you  to 
her  majesty,  and  implore  my  Lord  of  Essex's 
help. 

Year  loTing  uncle, 

N.  BUBGHLIY. 
.Stpt.f7,150S. 


SIR  ROBERT  CECIL  TO  MR.  FRANCIS  BACON.| 

Cousuf, — ^Assure  yourself  that  the  solicitor's|| 
coming  gave  no  cause  of  speech ;  for  it  was  con- 
cerning a  book  to  be  drawn,  concerning  the  bar- 
gain of  wines.  If  there  had  been,  you  should 
have  known,  or  when  there  shall.  To  satisfy 
your  request  of  making  my  lord  know,  how 
recommended  your  desires  are  to  me,  I  have 
spoken  with  his  lordship,  who  answereth  he  hath 
done  and  will  do  his  best.  I  think  your  absence 
longer  dian  for  my  good  aunt's  comfort  will  do 
you  no  good :  for,  as  I  ever  told  you,  it  is  not 
likely  to  find  the  queen  apt  to  give  an  office,  when 
tiie  scrapie  is  not  removed  of  her  forbearance  to 
speak  with  yon.  This  being  not  yet  perfected 
may  stop  good,  when  the  hour  comes  of  conclu- 
son,  thoogh  it  be  but  a  trifle,  and  questionless 
would  be  straight  despatched,  if  it  were  luckily 
handled.  But  herein  do  I,  out  of  my  desire  to 
satisfy  you,  use  this  my  opinion,  leaving  you  to 
your  own  better  knowledge  what  hath  been  done 
for  yoa,  on  in  what  terms  that  matter  standeth. 

*  AoKMif  tlM  ptpen  of  Aatony  Bmob,  Bsq.|  vol.  iU.  fol. 
197,  tn  tba  Lambelli  Library. 

i  Fockering. 

X  John  BrofrmTe,  tttomey  of  the  docby  of  LancMteri  and 
tfterwarda  kntgbted.  He  if  nwntkmed  by  Mr.  Francii  Bacon, 
la  hit  lettar  to  the  lord  treaanrer  of  the  Ttb  of  Joae,  IMS, 
fton  Qrayl  Inn,  aa  having  diicharged  hii  poet  of  attorney 
of  the  dachy,  with  great  toflklency.  There  le  extant,  of  hie, 
to  print,  a  reading  upon  the  etataia  of  t!  Henry  VIIL,  eon- 
ceralngiointnrea. 

)  Among  the  papers  of  Antony  Baeoo,  Bm|.,  vot  itt.  M. 
If7,  MTM,  in  the  Lambeth  Ubcmry. 

fl  Mr.  Edward  Cokt. 

VouIIL-M 


And  thus,  desirous  to  oe  recommeivled  to  my 
good  aunt,  to  whom  my  wife  heartily  commends 
her,  I  leave  you  to  the  protection  of  Almighty 
God. 

Your  loving  cousin  and  friend, 

Robert  Ci^cil. 
From  the  Court  at  Windsor,  this  97th  of  Sept.,  1503. 

I  have  heard  in  these  causes,  Faeiea  hominis  a^ 
tanquam  kom$. 


MR.  FRANCIS  BACON  TO  THE  QUEEN.* 

MADAM,^Remembering  that  your  majesty  had 
been  gracious  to  me  both  in  countenancing  me, 
and  conferring  upon  me  the  reversion  of  a  good 
place,  and  perceiving  that  your  majesty  had  taken 
some  displeasure  towards  me,  both  these  were 
arguments  to  move  me  to  offer  unto  your  majesty 
my  service,  to  the  end  to  have  means  to  deserve 
your  favour,  and  to  repair  kny  error.  Upon  this 
ground,  I  affected  myself  to  no  great  matter,  but 
only  a  place  of  my  profession,  such  as  I  do  see 
divers  younger  in  proceeding  to  myself,  and  men 
of  no  great  note,  do  without  blame  aspire  unto. 
But  if  any  of  my  friends  do  press  this  matter,  I 
do  assure  your  majesty  my  spirit  is  not  with 
them. 

It  sufficeth  me  that  I  have  let  your  majesty 
know  that  I  am  ready  to  do  that  for  the  service, 
which  I  never  would  do  for  mine  own  gain.  And 
if  your  majesty  like  others  better,  I  shall,  with 
the  Lacedemonian,  be  glad  that  there  is  such 
choice  of  abler  men  than  myself.  Your  majesty's 
favour  indeed,  and  access  to  your  royal  person,  I 
did  ever,  encouraged  by  your  own  speeches,  seek 
and  desire ;  and  I  would  be  very  glad  to  be  rein- 
tegrate in  tiiat.  But  I  will  not  wrong  mine  own 
good  mind  so  much  as  to  stand  upon  that  now* 
when  your  miyesty  may  conceive  I  do  it  but  to 
make  my  profit  of  it.  But  my  mind  tumeth  upon 
other  wheels  than  those  of  profit.  The  conclusion 
shall  be,  that  I  wish  your  majesty  served  answer- 
able to  yourself.  Principis  est  virtuM  maxima 
fumt  $uo8.  Thus  I  most  humbly  crave  pardon 
of  my  boldness  and  plainness.  God  preserve 
your  majesty. 


MR.  FRANCIS  BACON  TO  ROBERT  KEMP,  OF 
GRAY'S  INN,  E8(l.t 

Good  Robiii,— There  is  no  news  you  can  write 
to  me,  which  I  take  more  pleasure  to  hear,  Uian 
of  your  health,  and  of  your  loving  remembrance 
of  me;  the  former  whereof  though  you  mention 
not  in  your  letter,  yet  I  straight  presumed  well  of 
it,,  because  your  mention  was  so  fresh  to  make 
such  a  flourish.    And  it  was  aAerwards  accord- 

*  Among  the  pkpers  of  Antony  Baeon,  Esq^voL  UL^t 
S15,  In  the  Lambeth  Library.  • 

fIUd.fliLI81. 
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ingly  confinned^Aj  yonr  maji«  Ro^ex,  who  made 
1113  a  particular  relation  of  the  former  negotiadon 
between  /our  ague  and  you.  Of  the  latter, 
though  you  profess  largely,  yet  I  make  mcnre 
doubt,  because  your  ooraing  is  turned  into  a  send- 
ing; whieh  when  I  thought  would  have  been 
repaired' by  some  promise  or  intention  of  yourself, 
your  man  Roger  entered  into  a  very  subtle  dis- 
tinction to  this  purpose,  that  you  could  not  come 
except  you  heard  I  was  attorney ;  but  I  ascribe 
tiiat  ^0  your  man's  invention,  who  had  his  reward 
in  laughing ;  for  I  hope  you  are  not  so  stately, 
but  tuat  I  shall  be  one  to  you  Mtyh  vetere  or  stylo 
novo.  For  my  fortune,  (to  speak  court,)  it  is  very 
,  slow,  if  any  thing  can  be  slow  to  him  thai  is 
secure  of  the  event.  In  short,  nothing  is  done  in 
it;  but  I  propose  to  remain  here  at  Twickeidiam 
till  ^Michaelmas  term,  then  to  St.  Albans,  and 
after  the  term  to  court.  Advise  you,  whether  you 
will  play  the  honest  pian  or  no.  In  the  mean 
time  I  think  long  to  see  you,  and  pray  to  be 
remembered  to  your  father  and  mother. 
Yours,  in  loving  affection. 

Fa.  Bacon. 
From  TwtekenlMnn  Purk,  thff  4tii  of  Nor.  I5M. 


ship's  hoaoitfabte  usage  of  Mr.  Staadea,  I  wiak 
you  all  honour. 

Your  lordship's,  in  moat  faithful  duly, 
Fb.  Baooic 

Not.  10,  IMS. 

I  pray,  sir,  let  not  my  jargon  privilege  my  let^ 
ter  from  burning;  because  it  is  not  such,  but  the 
light  showeth  through. 


ME.  FRANCIS  KkCOK  TO  THB  EARL  OF  BS8SX> 

Mr  Lord: — I  thought  it  not  amiss  to  inform 
your  lordship  of  that,  which  I  gather  partly  by 
conjecture,  and  pardy  by  advertisement  of  the 
late  recovered  man,  that  is  so  much  at  your 
devotion,  of  whom  I  have  some  cause  to  think, 
that  hef  worketh  for  ^e  Huddler^  underhand. 
And  though  it  may  seem  strange,  considering 
how  much  it  importeth  him  to  join  straight  with 
your  lordship,  in  regard  both  of  his  enemies  and 
of  his  ends ;  yet  I  do  the  less  rest  secure  upon 
the  conceit,  because  he  is  a  man  likely  to  trust  so 
much  to  his  art  and  finesse,  (as  he,  that  is  an 
excellent  wherryman,  who,  you  know,  looketh 
towards  the  bridge,  when  he  pulleth  towvds 
Westminster,)  that  h^  will  hope  to  serve  his  turn, 
and  yet  to  preserve  your  lord^ip's  good  opinion. 
This  I  write  to  the  end,  that  if  your  lordship  do 
see  nothing  to  the  contrary,  you  may  assure  him 
more,  or  trust  him  less;  and  chiefly,  that  your 
lordship  be  pleased  to  sound  again,  whether  they 
have  not,  amongst  them  drawn  out  the  luiil, 
which  your  lordship  had  driven  in  for  the  nega- 
tive of  the  Huddler ;  which,  if  they  have,  it  will 
he  necessary  for  your  lordship  to  iterate  more  for- 
cibly your  former  reasons,  whereof  there  is  such 
eopi^  as  I  think  you  may  use  all  the  places  of 
logic  against  his  placing. 
,  Thus,  with  my  humble  tiwaks  for  your  lord- 

*  AmonK  the  papera  of  Antony  Bacon,  B*q.,  vol.  iU.  fol. 
MS,  in  ttM  Lambeth  Library, 
t  Pro^bly  Lord  Keeper  FackeriBf. 
t  Mr.  Edward  Coke. 


BARL  OP  E88EX  TO  MB.  FBANCW  BAOON.* 
8iii : — ^I  have  received  'yoQi'  letter,  and  since  I 
have  had  opportunity  to  deal  freely  with  tfas 
queen.  I  have  dealt  confidently  witfi  her  as  a 
matter,  wherein  I  did  more  labour  to  overeoiBe 
her  delays,  than  that  I  did  fear  her  denial.  I 
told  how  much  you  weie  thrown  down  with  the 
correction  she  had  already  given  you,  that  she 
might  in  that  point  hold  herself  already  satiaied. 
And  because  I  found,  that  Tanfieldj*  had  been 
most  propounded  to  her,  I  did  moet  disable  him. 
I  find  the  queen  very  reserved,  staying  hnsalf 
upon  giving  any  kind  of  hope,  yet  not  passionate 
against  you,  till  I  grew  passionate  for  you.  Then 
she  said,  that  none  thought  you  fit  for  the  plnoe 
but  my  lord  treasurer  and  myself.  Marry,  the 
others  must  some  of  them  say  befm  us  for  fear 
or  for  flattery.  I  told  her,  the  most  and  wisest 
of  her  council  had  deliveied  their  opinions,  and 
preferred  you  before  all  men  for  that  place.  And 
if  it  would  please  her  majesty  to  think,  that 
whatsoever  Aey  said  contrary  to  their  own  words 
when  they  spake  without  witness,  might  be  as 
factiously  spoken,  as  the  other  way  flatteringly, 
she  would  not  be  deceived.  Yet  if  they  had  been 
never  for  you,  but  contrarily  against  you,  I 
thought  my  credit,  joined  with  the  approbation 
and  mediation  of  her  greatest  counsellors,  might 
prevail  in  a  greater  matter  than  ^is ;  and  urged 
her,  that  though  she  could  not  signify  her  mind 
to  others,  I  might  have  a  secret  promise,  where- 
in I  should  receive  great  comfort,  as  in  the  con- 
trary great  unldndness.  She  said  she  was 
neither  persuaded  nor  would  hear  of  it  till 
Easter,  when  she  might  advise  with  her  ooaneil, 
who  were  now  all  absent;  and,  therefore,  in 
passion  bid  me  go  to  bed,  if  I  would  talk  of 
nothing  else.  Wherefore  in  passion  I  went 
away,  saying,  while  I  was  with  her,  I  could  net 
but  solicit  for  the  cause  and  the  man  I  so  muoh 
affected ;  and  therefore  I  would  retire  mjrself  till 
I  might  be  more  graciously  heard;  and  so  we 
parted.  To-morrow  I  will  go  hence  of  purpose, 
and  on  Thursday  I  will  write  an  expostulating 
letter  to  her.    Tliat  night  or  upon  Friday  mom- 

*  Amonf  the  papen  of  Antony  Bacon,  Beqn  vol.  iv.  M. 
00^  in  tbe  Lanbath  Library. 

t  Probably  Uarenoe  TuOaM,  mada  lord  cUef  baroa  u€ 
the  exchequer  in  Jane,  1007. 
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ing  I  wUl  be  here  again,  and  follow  on  the  same 
ceune,  stirring  a  discontentment  in  ber,   &c. 
And  so  wish  yon  all  happiness,  and  rest 
Your  most  assared  friend, 

ESSKX. 

Eadon^  Maich  96,  IMi 


TVS  SiEL  OP  B0BBX  TO  MR.  PBAN018  BACON.* 

SiB : — I  bare  now  spoken  with  the  queen,  and 
I  see  no  stay  from  obtaining  a  full  resolution  of 
that  we  desire.  But  the  passion  she  is  in  by 
reason  of  the  tales  that  haye  been  told  her  against 
Nicholas  Clifford,  with  whom  she  is  in  such 
rage,  for  a  matter,  which  I  think  you  have  beard 
of,  doth  put  her  infinitely  out  of  quiet;  and  her 
passionate  humour  is  nourished  by  some  foolish 
women.  Else  I  find  nothing  to  distaste  us,  for 
she  doth  not  contradict  confidently ;  which  they 
that  know  the  minds  of  women,  say  is  a  sign  of 
yielding.  .  I  will  to-morrow  take  more  time  to 
deal  with  her,  and  will  sweeten  her  with  all  the 
art  J  hare  to  make  benevohm  ouiiiorem.  I  have 
already  spoken  with  Mr.  yice-Chamberlain,f 
ajid  will  to-moprpw  spe^Jc  with  the  rest  Of  Mr. 
Tice-Ohamberlain  you  may  assure  youiself ;  for 
so  much  he  hath  ^thfuUy  promised  me.  Tlie 
exceptions  against  the  competitors  I  will  use  to- 
morrow ;  for  then  I  do  resolre  to  haye  a  full  and 
lerge  discourse,  baying  prepared  the  queen  to- 
night to  assign  me  a  time  under  colour  of  some 
SQcb  business,  as  I  haye  pretended.  In  the  mean 
time  I  must  teU  you,  that  I  do  not  respect  either 
my  absence,  or  my  showing  a  discontentment  in 
going  away,  for  I  was^receiyed  at  my  return,  and 
I  think  I  shall  not  be  the  worse.  And  for  that  I 
am  oppressed  with  multitude  of  letters  that  are 
come,  of  which  I  must  giye  the  queen  some 
account  to-morrow  morning,  I  therefore  desire  to 
be  excused  for  writing  no  more  to-night:  to- 
morrow yon  shall  hear  from  me  again.  I  wish 
yon  what  you  wish  yourself  in  this  and  all 
4hings  else,  and  rest 

Your  most  affectionate  friend, 
Essex. 

TUiPlrliayatiilglit. 


:  JIB.  FBANCM  BACON  TO  THB  BABL  OF  EBBBX4 

My  Lord,— I  thank  your  lordship  yery  mudi 
for  youir  kind  and  comfortable  letter,  which  I  hope 
will  be  followed  at  hand  with  another  of  more 
assurance.    And  I  must  eoitfess  this  yeiy  delay 

*  Amoiic  tlie  pftpera  of  ABtony  Baeon,  Bfq.  toI.  It.  fol.  80, 
ta  the  Lanbetta  Library. 

t  Sir  ThonM  Heaetfe. 

X  Among  the  papen  of  Antony  Bacon,  Saq.,  yd.  iU.  fol.  OS, 
im  the  LaAbetta  Library. 


hath  gone  so  near  me,  as  it  Ulth  almost  oyer 
thrown  my  health ;  for  when  I  reyoWed  the  good 
memory  of  my  father,  the  near  decree  of  alliance 
I  stand  in  to  my  lord  treasurer,  your  lordship^s  so 
signalled  and  declared  iayour,  the  honourable  tes- 
timony of  so  many  counsellors,  the  commenda- 
tions unlaboured,  and  in  sort  offered  by  my  lords 
the  judges  and  the  master  of  the  rolls  elect  ;e  that 
I  was  yoiced  with  great  expectation,  and,  tiiongb 
I  say  it  myself,  with  the  wishes  of  most  men,  to 
the  higher  place  ;f  that  I  am  a  man,  that  the 
queen  hath  already  done  for;  and  that  prineeSt 
especially  her  majesty,  loye  to  make  an  end  where 
they  begin ;  and  then  add  hereunto  the  obsouie- 
nets  and  many  exceptions  to  my  competitors: 
when  I  say  I  reyolye  all  this,  I  cannot  but  con- 
clude with  myself,  that  no  man  oyer  read  a  more 
exquisite  disgrace ;  and,  therefore^  truly,  my  lordy 
I  was  determined,  if  her  majesty  reject  me,  this 
to  do.  My  nature  can  take  no  eyil  ply;  but  I 
wOl,  by  Ood*8  assistance,  with  this  disgrace  of 
my  fortune,  and  yet  with  that  comfort  of  the  good 
opinion  of  so  many  honourable  and  wordiy  pei^ 
sons,  retire  myself  with  a  couple  of  men  to  Cam- 
bridge, and  ^ere -spend  my  life  in  my  studies  and 
contemplations  without  looking  back.  I  humbly 
pray  your  lordship  to  pardon  me  for  troubling  yon 
with  my  melancholy.  For  the  fnatter  itself^  I 
commend  it  to  your  loye;  only  I  pray  you  com- 
municate, afresh  this  day  with  my  lord  treasurer 
and  Sir  Robert  Cecil ;  and  if  you  esteem  my  for^ 
tune,  remember  the  point  of  precedency.  The 
objections  to  my  competitors  your  lordship  know- 
eth  partly.  I  pray  spare  them  not,  not  oyer  the 
queen,  but  to  the  great  ones,  to  show  your  confi- 
dence, and  to  work  their  distrust.  Thus,  longing 
exceedingly  to  exchange  troubling  your  lordship 
with  serying  you,  I  rest 
Your  lordship's, 

in  most  entire  and  faithful  seryice, 
Francis  Baook. 
Mare)i8S,H94. 

I  humbly  pray  your  lordship  I  may  bear  frooa 
yon  some  time  this  day. 


MB.  FBAX 018  BAeON  TO  BIB  BOBBBT  CBCII4 

Mt  most  honourable  €KK)d  Cousin, 

Your  honour  in  your  wisdom  doth  well  per^ 
ceiye,  that  my  access  at  this  time  is  grown  despe- 
rate in  regard  of  the  hard  terms,  that  as  well  the 
Earl  of  Essex  as  Mr.  Yice-Cbamberlain,  who 
were  to  haye  been  the  means  thereof,  stand  in  with 
her  majesty,  according  to  their  occasions.  And, 
therefore,  I  am  only  to  stay  upon  that  point  of 


•  Sir  Tbomaa  Eterton. 
'  <f  Tkat  of  attomay^Beral. 

t  Among  the  papers  of  Antony 
]SSi  in  the  Lambeth  Library. 
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delaying  and  prAemng  the  matter  entire  till  a 
better  constellation ;  which,  as  it  is  not  hard,  as  I 
conceiye,  considering  the  French  business  and 
the  instant  progress,  &o.,  so  I  commend  in  special 
to  jovL  the  care,  who  in  sort  assured  me  thereof, 
and  upon  whom  now,  in  my  Lord  of  Essex's  ab- 
sence, I  have  only  to  rely ;  and,  if  it  be  needful, 
I  humbly  pray  you  to  move  my  lord  your  father 
to  lay  his  hand  to  the  same  delay.  And  so  I  wish 
you  ail  increase  of  honour. 

Your  honour's  poor  kinsman, 
in  faithful  service  and  duty, 

Fbancis  Bacom. 
FhwiOny'ilBDithialitoflUy  1594. 


SIR  ROBERT  CECIL'S  ANSWER> 

Cousin, — I  do  think  nothing  cut  the  throat  more 
of  your  present  access  than  the  earl's  being  some- 
what troubled  at  this  time.  For  the  delaying  I 
think  it  not  hard,  neither  shall  there  want  my 
best  endeavour  to  make  it  easy,  of  which  I  hope 
you  shall  not  need  to  doubt  by.  the  judgment, 
which  I  gatherof  divers  circumstances  confirming 
my  opinion.  I  protest  I  suffer  with  you  in  mind, 
that  you  are  thus  gravelled ;  but  time  will  founder 
all  your  competitors,  and  set  you  on  your  feet,  or 
else  I  have  little  understanding. 


BARL  OF  B8SRX  TO  MR.  FRANCIS  BACON.f 

Sir, — I  wrote  not  to  you  till  I  had  had  a  second 
conference  with  the  queen,  because  the  first  was 
spent  only  in  compliments :  she  in  the  beginning 
excepted  all  business:  this  day  she  hath  seen 
ine  again.  After  I  had  followed  her  humour  in 
talking  of  those  things,  which  she  would  entertain 
me  with,  I  told  her,  in  my  absence  I  had  written 
to  Sir  Robert  Cecil,  to  solicit  her  to  call  you  to 
that  place,  to  which  all  the  world  had  named  yon ; 
and  being  now  here,  I  must  follow  it  myself; 
for  I  know  what  service  I  should  do  her  in  pro- 
curing you  the  place ;  and  she  knew  not  how  great 
a  comfort  I  should  take  in  it  Her  answer  in 
playing  just  was,  that  she  came  not  to  me  for  that, 
I  should  talk  of  diose  tilings  when  I  came  to  her, 
not  when  she  came  to  me ;  the  term  was  coming, 
and  she  would  advise.  I  would  have  replied,  but 
she  stopped  my  mouth.  To-morrow  or  the  next 
day  I  will  go  to  her,  and  then  this  excuse  wUl  be 
taken  away.  When  I  know  more,  you  shall  hear 
more;  and  so  I  end  full  of  pain  in  my  head,  which 
makes  me  write  thus  confusedly. 

Your  most  affectionate  friend. 


•-Aaonf  the  ptpera  of  Aatoay 
m.  In  the  huBk^QkUbnrj. 
tIbU.fol.Ul 


Bteon,  En.,  voL  Iv.  fol. 


BARL  OP  ESSEX  TO  MR.  FRANCIS  BACON.* 

Sir, — ^I  went  yesterday  to  the  queen  through 
the  galleries  in  the  morning,  afternoon,  and  at 
night.  I  had  long  speech  with  her  of  you,  wherein 
I  urged  both  the  point  of  your  extraordinary  sufii- 
ciency  proved  to  me  not  only  by  your  last  argu- 
ment, but  by  the  opinion  of  all  men  I  spake  withal, 
and  the  point  of  mine  own  satisfaction,  which,  I 
protested,  should  be  exceeding  great,  if,  for  all 
her  unkindness  and  discomforts  past,  she  should 
do  this  one  thing  for  my  sake.  To  the  first  she 
answered,  that  the  greatness  of  your  friends,  as  of 
my  lord  treasurer  and  myself,  did  make  men  girs 
a  more  favourable  testimony  than  else  they  would 
do,  thinking  thereby  they  pleased  us.  And  that 
she  did  acknowledge  you  had  a  great  wit,  and  an. 
excellent  gift  of  speech,  and  much  other  good 
learning.  But  in  law  she  rather  thought  yon 
could  make  show  to  the  uttermost  of  your  know- 
ledge, than  that  you  were  deep.  To  the  second 
she  said,  she  showed  her  misUke  to  the  suit,  as 
well  as  I  had  done  my  affection  in  it;  and  that  if 
there  were  a  yielding,  it  was  fitter  to  be  of  my 
side.  I  then  added,  that  this  was  an  answer,  with, 
which  she  might  deny  me  all  things,  if  she  did 
not  grant  them  at  the  first,  which  was  not  her 
manner  to  do.  But  her  majesty  had  made  me 
suffer  and  give  way  in  many  things  else;  which 
all  I  should  bear,  not  only  with  patience,  but  with 
great  contentment,  if  she  would  but  grant  my 
humble  suit  in  this  one.  And  for  the  pretence  of 
the  approbation  given  you  upon  partiality,  that  all 
the  world,  lawyers,  judges,  and  all,  could  not  be 
partial  to  you ;  for  somewhat  you  were  crossed 
for  their  own  interest,  and  some  for  their  friends  ; 
but  yet  all  did  yield  to  your  merit.  She  did  in 
this  as  she  useth  in  all,  went  from  a  denial  to  a 
delay,  and  said,  when  the  council  were  all  here» 
she  would  think  of  it ;  and  there  was  no  haste  in 
determining  of  the  place.  To  which  I  answered, 
that  my  sad  heart  had  need  of  hasty  comfort ;  and, 
therefore,  her  majesty  must  pardon  me,  if  I  were 
hasty  and  importunate  in  it.  When  they  come 
we  shall  see  what  will  be  done ;  and  I  wish  you 
all  happiness,  and  rest 

Your  most  affectionate  friend. 


BndorMd,  16th  of  May,  15M., 


FOULKB  ORBVILL,  ESQ.  TO  MR.  FRANCIS  BACON.f 

Mb.  Francis  Bacon, 

Saturday  was  my  first  coming  to  the  court, 
from  whence  I  departed  again  as  soon  as  I  had 
kissed  her  majesty's  hands,  because  I  had  do 
lodging  nearer  than  my  uncle%  which  is  four 

•  Anonff  tlie|«iiiBraorAaUHijBaen,Bwi^vol.  tv.  IbL  UH^ 
la  the  Umbeth  Ubrur. 
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miles  off.    This  day  I  eame  tfuther  to  dinner, 
and  waiting  for  to  speak  with  the  qaeen,  took 
occasion  to  tell  how  I  met  yon,  as  I  passed 
tfarougrh   London;   and   amongr  other  speeches, 
how  you  lamented  yoar  misfortune  to  me,  that 
rennained  as  a  withered   branch  of  her  roots, 
"wl&ich  she  had  cherished  and  made  to  flourish  in 
heT  serrice.     I  added  what  I  thought  of  your 
-worth,  and  the  expectation  for  all  this,  that  the 
-world  had  of  her  princely  goodness  towards  you : 
-wbich  it  pleased  her  majesty  to  confess,  that 
mdeed  you  began  to  frame  yery  well,  insomuch 
as  she  saw  an  amends  in  those  little  supposed 
errors,  avowing  the  respect  she  carried  to  the 
dead,  with  very  exceeding  gracious  inclination 
towsurds  you.    Some  comparisons  there  fell  out 
besides,  which  I  leave  till  we  meet,  which  I 
liope  shall  be  this  week.    It  pleased  her  withal 
to  t^l  of  the  jewel  you  offered  her  by  Mr.  Vice- 
Chamberlain,  which  she  had  refused,  yet  with 
exceeding  praise.    I  marvel,  that  as  a  prince  she 
should  refuse  those  havings  of  her  poor  subjects, 
because  it  did  include  a  small  sentence  of  despair ; 
bat  either  I  deceive  myself,  or  she  was  resolved 
to  take  it;  and  the  conclusion  was  very  kind  and 
gracious.    Sure  as  I  will  one  hundred  pounds  to 
^ttj  pounds  that  you  shall  be  her  solicitor,  and 
my  friend ;  in  which  mind  and  for  which  mind  I 
eommend  yon  to  God.    From  the  court,  this  Mon- 
day in  haste. 

Your  true  friend  to  be  commanded  by  you, 
FouLKC  Grivill. 

We  cannot  tell  whether  she  comes  to . 
or  stay  here.    I  am  much  absent  for  want  of 
lodging;  wherein  my  own  man  hath  only  been 
to  blame. 

EndOTMd,  ITth  of  Jane,  15M. 


which  may  import  the  same,  at  I  made  my  lord 
keeper  acquainted  before  my  going.  So,  leaving 
it  to  God  to  make  a  good  end  of  a  hard  begin- 
ning, and  most  humbly  craving  yoar  majesty^s 
pardon  for  presaming  to  trouble  you,  I  recom- 
mend your  sacred  majesty  to  God's  tenderest 
preservation. 

Your  sacred  majesty's,  in  most  humble 

obedience  and  devotion,  / 

Fr.  Bacon. 

From  HontingdoB,  ttilf  90Ui  of  Jaly,  15M. 


MB.  FRANCIS  BACON  TO  HIS  BROTHEB  ANTONT.« 

Mt  good  Brother, 

One  day  draweUi  on  another ;  and  I  am  well 
pleased  in  my  being  here;  for  methinks  solitari- 
ness collectedi  the  mind,  as  shutting  the  eye  doth 
the  sight.  I  pray  yon,  therefore,  advertise  me 
what  you  find,  by  my  Lord  of  Eseex,  (who,  I  am 
sure,  hath  been  with  you,)  -was  done  last  Sunday ; 
and  what  he  conceiveth  of  the  matter.  I  hold  in 
one  secret,  and  therefore  yon  may  trust  your  8e^• 
vant.  I  would  be  glad  to  receive  my  parsonage 
rent  as  soon  as  it  cometh.  So  leave  I  you  te 
God's  good  preservation. 

Your  ever  loving  brother, 

Fr.  Baoob. 

From  Twkkenluun  Park,  this  Tneaday  mominf ,  1504. 
EndOTMd,  10  Oct.  1901 


MB.  FBANCIS  BACON  TO  THB  QUEEN.* 

Moer  GRACIOUS  and  admirable  Sovirbign, 

As  I  do  acknowledge  a  providence  of  God 
towards  me,  that  findeth  it  expedient  for  me  tok" 
rare  Jugum  in  juventuU  med;  so  this  present 
anest  of  mine  by  his  divine  majesty  from  your 
majesty's  service  is  not  the  least  affliction,  that  I 
have  proved ;  and  I  hope  yoar  majesty  doth  con- 
ceive, that  nothing  under  mere  impossibility  could 
have  detained  me  from  earning  so  gracious  a  veil, 
as  it  pleased  your  majesty  to  give  me.  Bat  your 
majesty's  service  by  the  grace  of  God  shall  take 
no  lack  thereby;  and,  thanks  to  God,  it  hath 
lifted  upon  him  that  may  be  the  best  spared. 
Only  the  discomfort  is  mine,  who  nevertheless 
have  the  private  comfort,  that  in  ^e  time  I  have 
heen  made  acquainted  with  this  service,  it  hath 
been  my  hap  to  stumble  upon  somewhat  unseen, 

*  *  Amonc  tbe  paperv  of  Antony  Bacon,  Biq.,  vol.  tv.  tolL  141, 
aad  Ifi^  In  the  Lamb«Ui  Library. 


EABL  OP  ESSEX  TO  MB.  FBANCIS  BACON.f 
Sir  :— I  will  be  to-morrow  night  at  London.  I 
purpose  to  hear  your  argument  the  next  day.  I 
pray  yon  send  me  word  by  ^is  bearer  of  the 
hour  and  place  where  it  is.  Of  your  own  cause 
I  shall  give  better  account  when  I  see  you,  than 
I  can  do  now ;  for  that  which  will  be  done,  wiU 
be  this  afternoon  or  to-morrow. 
I  am  fast  unto  you,  as  you  can  be  to  yoursdfy 

EndorMd, »  Oet.  1504. 


MB.  FBANaS  BACON  TO  HIS  BBOTHEB  ANTONT.t 

Good  Brother, 

Since  I  saw  you  this  hath  passed.  Tuetday^ 
though  sent  for,  I  saw  not  the  queen*  Her  ma- 
jesty alleged  she  was  ^en  to  resolve  with  tbe 
council  upon  her  places  of  law.  But  this  resolu- 
tion was  ut  ntpra ;  and  note  the  rest  of  the  coun- 
sellors were  persuaded  she  came  rather  forwards 
than  otherwise;  for  against  me  she  is  never  pe- 

•  Amonf  the  papen  of  Antony  Bacon,  Bk->  ▼•'•  ^-.^'^  W* 
in  the  Lambeth  Library, 
t  Ibfd.  fbl.  105. 
|Ibld.lbl.l8. 
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vemptorj  bat  to  my  lord  of  EMex.  I  missed  a 
line  of  m  J  Lord  Keeper's ;  bat  thus  much  I  hesr 
otherwise.  The  qaeen  seemeth  to  apprehend  my 
travel.  Whereapon  I  was  sent  for  by  Sir  Robert 
Cecil  in  sort  as  from  her  majesty ;  himself  haying 
of  purpose  immediately  gone  to  London  to  speak 
with  me ;  and  not  finding  me  there,  he  wrote  to 
me.  Whereupon  I  came  to  the  court,  and  upon 
his  relation  to  me  of  her  majesty's  speeches,  I  de- 
sired leave  to  answer  it  in  writing;  not,  I  said, 
that  I  mistrusted  his  report,  but  mine  own  wit ; 
the  copy  of  which  answer  I  send.  We  parted  in 
kindness,  secundum  exterius.  This  copy  you  must 
needs  return,  fori  have  no  other;  and  I  wrote  this 
by  memory  after  the  original  was  sent  away.  The 
queen's  speech  is  after  this  sort.  Whi/  ?  I  have 
made  no  solicitor.  Haih  any  body  carried  a  toUcitor 
VfUk  himin  kU pocket?  But  he  mutt  haoe  it  in  his 
awn  Ume^  (as  if  it  were  but  yesterday's  nominiH 
tion,)  or  else  I  must  be  thought  to  east  him  away. 
Then  her  majesty  sweareth  thus :  <<If  I  continae 
this  manner,  she  will  seek  all  England  for  a  soli- 
citoT  rather  than  take  me.  Yea,  she  will  send  for 
Heaston  and  Coventry*  to-morrow  next,"  as  if 
she  would  swear  them  both.  Again  she  entereth 
into  it,  that  «<  she  never  deals  so  with  any  as  with 
me  (in  hoe  erratum  non  est)  she  hath  palled  me 
ever  the  bar  (wde  the  wordsy  for  they  cannot  be  her 
oum)  she  hath  used  me  in  her  greatest  causes. 
But  this  is  Essex,  and  she  is  more  angry  with 
kim  than  with  me."  A&d  such  like  speeches,  so 
strange,  as  I  should  lose  myself  in  it,  but  that  I 
have  cast  off  the  care  of  it.  My  conceit  is,  that  I 
am  the  least  part  of  mine  own  matter.  But  her 
majesty  would  have  a  delay,  and  yet  would  not 
bear  it  herself.  Therefore  she  giveth  no  way  to 
me,  and  she  perceiveth  her  council  giveth  no  way 
to  others ;  and  so  it  stioketh  as  she  would  have  it. 
But  what  the  secret  of  it  is,  oeuhs  aquike  non  pent- 
tratfit.  My  lord  j*  oontinaeth  on  kindly  and  wisely 
a  course  worthy  to  obtain  a  better  effect  than  a 
delay,  which  to  me  is  the  most  unwelcome  con- 
dition. 

Now,  to  return  to  you  the  part  of  a  brother,  and 
to  render  you  the  like  kindness,  advise  you,  whe- 
ther it  were  not  a  good  time  to  set  in  strongly  with 
the  queen  to  draw  her  to  honour  your  travels.  For 
in  the  course  I  am  like  to  take,  it  will  be  a  great 
and  necessary  stay  to  me,  besides  the  natural  com- 
fort I  shall  receive.  And  if  you  will  have  me 
deal  with  my  Lord  of  Essex,  or  otherwise  break  it 
by  mean  to  the  queen,  as  that,  which  shall  give 
me  full  contentment,  I  will  do  it  as  effectu^y, 
and  with  as  much  good  discretion  as  I  can. 
Wherein  if  you  aid  me  with  your  direction,  I 
shall  observe  it.  This,  as  I  did  ever  account  it 
tme  and  certain  to  be  accomplished,  in  case  my- 
Mlf  had  been  placed,  and  therefore  deferred  it  till 

*  Thomas  Coventry,  afterwmrdi  one  of  the  juiticee  of  the 
Common  Pleai,  and  fkther  of  the  Lord  Keeper  Ooweaiij. 
tBiae]^ 


then,  as  to  the- proper  opportunity ;  so  now  tiiat  I 
see  such  delay  in  mine  own  placing,  I  wish  ex 
animo  it  should  not  expect. 

I  pray  yoa  let  me  know  what  mine  ande  Kill|- 
grew  will  do  ;*  for  I  must  be  more  carefol  of  my 
credit  than  ever,  since  I  receive  so  little  thenoe 
where  I  deserved  best.  And,  to  be  plain  with  yoa, 
I  mean  even  to  make  the  best  of  those  small  things 
I  have  with  as  much  expedition,  as  may  be  witb- 
out  loss ;  and  so  sing  a  mass  of  requiem^  I  hope, 
abroad.  For  I  know  her  majesty's  nature,  that 
she  neither  caieth  though  the  whole  surname  of 
Bacons  travelled,  nor  of  the  Cecils  neither. 

I  have  here  an  idle  pen  or  two,  specially  one, 
that  was  cosened,  thinJcing  to  have  got  some  dm^ 
ney  this  term.  I  pray  send  me  somewhat  fAme 
for  them  to  write  out  besides  your  Irish  collection, 
which  is  almost  done.  There  is  a  coUeetion  of 
King  James,  of  foreign  states,  largeliest  of  Flan- 
ders ;  which,  though  it  be  no  great  matter,  yet  I 
would  be  glad  to  have  it.  Thus  I  commend  yo« 
to  God's  good  protection. 

Your  entire  loving  brother, 
Fb.  Baoon. 


ny  lodginc,  at  Twickenham  Park, 
thia  8Mi  ofJanuary,  IMM. 


LBTTBR  OF  MB.  FRANCIS  BACON  TO  BIR  ROBIRT 
CECIL  ;t  A  COPY  OP  WHICH  WAS  BENT  WnS 
THE  PRECEDING  TO  MR.  ANTONY  BAOON. 

Sir:— Your  honour  may  remember,  that  upon 
relation  of  her  majesty's  speech  concerning  my 
travel,  I  asked  leave  to  make  answer  in  writing  ; 
not  but  I  knew  then  what  was  true,  but  because  I 
was  careful  to  express  it  without  doing  myself 
wrong.  And  it  is  true,  I  had  then  opinion  to  have 
written  to  her  majesty :  but,  since  weighing  with 
myself,  that  her  majesty  gave  no  ear  to  the  motion 
made  by  yourself,  that  I  might  answer  by  mine 
own  attendance,  I  began  to  doubt  the  second  de- 
gree, whether  it  might  not  be  taken  for  presump- 
tion in  me  to  write  to  her  majesty ;  and  so  resolved, 
that  it  was  best  for  me  to  follow  her  majesty's 
own  way  in  committing  it  to  your  report. 

It  may  please  your  honour  to  deliver  to  her  ma- 
jesty, first,  that  it  is  an  exceeding  grief  to  me, 
that  any  not  motion  (for  it  was  not  a  motion)  but 
mention,  that  should  come  from  me,  should  offend 
her  majesty,  whom  for  these  one-and-twenty  years 
(for  so  long  it  is,  that  I  kissed  her  majesty's  hands 
upon  my  journey  into  France)  I  have  used  the 
best  of  my  wits  to  please. 

Next,  mine  answer  standing  upon  two  points, 
the  one,  that  this  mention  of  travel  to  my  lord  of 
Essex  was  no  present  motion,  suit,  or  request; 

*  Ifr.  Antony  Baeon  had  written  to  Sir  Henry  Killlfrew  ok 
the  14th  of  January,  15M-5,  to  desire  the  loan  of  two  hnndrad 
pounda  for  fix  montha.    Vol.  iv.  fol.  4. 

t  Amooff  the  papers  of  Antony  Bacon,  Baq^  voL  fv. 
fol.  SI. 
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bataasttng  tbe  worst  of  my  ibitmie  with  an  ho- 
BoofBkle  friend,  that  had  long  naed  me  privately, 
I  told  his  lordship  of  this  purpose  of  mine  to  tra- 
vel, accompanying  it  with  these  very  words,  that 
vpon  her  majesty's  rejecting  me  with  sach  cir- 
^simatance,  though  my  heart  might  be  good,  yet 
nune  eyes  would  be  sore,  that  I  should  take  no 
pleasnie  to  look  upon  my  friends ;  for  that  I  was 
not  an  impudent  man,  that  could  face  out  a  dis- 
f^race ;  and  that  I  hoped  her  majesty  would  not  be 
•fiended,  that,  not  able  to  endure  the  sun,  1  fled 
into  the  shade*    The  other,  that  it  was  more  than 
this ;  for  I  did  expressly  and  particularly,  (for  so 
■aach  wit  God  then  lent  me,)  by  way  of  cayeat, 
restmin  my  lord's  good  affection,  that  he  should 
in  Bo  wise  utter  or  mention  this  matter  till  her 
Hujeaty  had  made  a  solicitor ;  wherewith  (now 
mace  my  looking  upon  yonr  letter)  1  did  in  a  du- 
tiful manaer  challenge  my  lord,  whorery  honour- 
ably acknowledged  it,  seeing  he  did  it  for  the 
best ;  and  therefore  I  leaTe  his  lordship  to  answer 
for  himself.  All  this  my  Lord  of  Essex  can  testify 
to  be  trae :  and  I  report  me  to  yourself,  whether 
at  the  first,  when  I  desired  deliberation  to  answer, 
yet  DSTertheless  said,  I  would  to  you  privately 
dedare  what  bad  passed,  I  said  not  in  effect  so 
much.    The  conclusion  shall  be,  that  w heresoever 
God  and  her  majesty  shall  appoint  me  to  lire,  I 
flball  truly  pray  for  hef  majesty's  preservation  and 
Mkaty.    And  so  I  hambly  commend  me  to  you. 
Yonr  poor  kinsman  to  do  yon  service, 
Fr.  Bacoit. 
BndofMd,  Janoary,  IMM. 


TO  Sm  THOMAS  BGERTON,  LORD  KSBPBROPTHB 
GREAT  SEAL.* 

Mat  it  plkase  tour  honourable  good  Lordship, 
Of  yonr  lordship's  honourable  disposition,  both 
^nerally  and  to  me,  I  have  that  belief,  as  what  I 
think,  I  am  not  afraid  to  speak ;  and  what  I  would 
speak,  I  am  not  afraid  to  write.  And  therefore  I 
have  thought  to  commit  to  letter  some  matter, 
whereonto  [which]  1  have  been  [conceived]  led 
^into  the  same]  by  two  motives :  the  one,  the 
consideration  of  my  own  estate ;  the  other,  the 
appetite  which  I  have  to  give  your  lordship  some 
evidence  of  the  thoughtful  and  voluntary  desire, 
which  is  in  me,  to  merit  well  of  your  most  ho- 
nourable lordship :  which  desire  in  me  hath  been 
bred  chiefly  by  the  consent  I  have  to  yonr  great 
▼irtue  come  in  good  time  to  do  this  state  pleasure ; 
and  next  by  your  loving  courses  h^d  towards  me, 
especially  in  your  nomination  and  enablement  of 
ma  long  since  to  tiie  solicitor's  plaoe,^as  your 

*  Prom  the  original  draagbt  in  tbe  librafy  of  Qaeen's  Col- 
Seie,  Oxford,  Arch.  D.  %  tbe  copy  of  Wbicb  was  eommuni- 
cated  to  roe  by  Tboroas  Tyrwbttt,  Eaq.,  clerk  of  the  bonoura- 
Ue  HooM  of  Conmont.  Sir  Wtlliam  Dugdale,  in  bis  Baronage 
'  ef  Bag  land,  ▼«••  ii-  P-  4*^  ^*  ff^**  t^^  **io^  paiaages  of 
■  this  latter,  tranacribed  by  him  from  the  anpobllabed  original. 


lordship  best  knows.  Which  your  two  honours* 
ble  friendships  I  esteem  so  much  [in  so  great 
sort]  as  your  countenance  and  favour  in  my  prac- 
tice, which  are  somewhat  to  my  poverty ;  yet  I 
count  them  not  the  best  [greatest]  part  of  the 
obligation  wherein  I  stand  bound  to  you. 

And  now,  my  lord,  Tpray  you  right  humbly, 
that  you  will  vouchsafe  your  honourable  license 
and  patience,  that  I  may  express  to  you,  what  in  a 
doubtful  liberty  I  have  thought  fit,  partly  by  way  of 
praying  your  help,  and  partly  by  way  of  offering 
ray  good  will ;  partly  again  by  way  of  preoccu- 
pating  your  conceit,  lest  you  may  in  some  things 
mistake. 

My  estate,  to  confess  a  truth  to  your  lordship, 
is  weak  and  indebted,  and  needeth  comfort;  for 
bo^  my  father,  though  I  think  I  had  greatest  part 
in  his  love  to  all  his  children,  yet  in  his  wisdom 
served  me  in  as  a  last  comer ;  and  myself,  in  mine 
own  industry,  have  rather  referred  and  aspired  to 
virtue  than  to  gain :  whereof,  I  am  not  yet  wise 
enough  to  repent  me.  But  the  while,  whereas, 
Solomon  speaketh  that  "  want  cometh  first  like^ 
a  wayfaring  man,"  and  after  like  <«  an  armed  man,'^ 
I  must  acknowledge  to  your  lordship  myself  to 

the]  in  primo  gradu  /  for  it  stealeth  upon  me* 
tut,  for  the  second,  that  it  should  not  be  able  to 
be  resisted,  I  hope  in  God  I  am  not  in  that  case; 
for  the  preventing  whereof,  as  I  do  depend  upon 
God's  providence  all  in  all,  so  in  the  same  his 
providence  I  see  opened  unto  me  three  not  unlikely 
expectations  of  help :  the  one  my  practice,  the 
other  some  proceeding  in  the  queen's  service,  the 
third  [the]  place  I  have  in  reversion ;  which,  as 
it  standeth  now  unto  me,  is  but  like  another  man^s 
ground  reaching  upon  my  house,  which  may  mend 
my  prospect,  but  it  doth  not  fill  my  bam. 

For  my  practice,  it  presupposeth  my  healthy 
which,  if  I  should  judge  of  as  a  man  that  judgeth 
of  a  fair  monow  by  a  fair  evening,  I  might  have 
reason  to  value  well.  But,  mys^f  having  this 
error  of  mind,  that  I  am  apter  to  conclude  in  every 
thing  of  change  from  the  present  tense  than  of  a 
continuance,  do  make  no  such  appointment.  Be- 
sides, I  am  not  so  hi  deceived  in  myself  but  that 
1  know  very  well,  and  I  think  your  lordship  is 
major  corde,  and  in  your  wisdom  you  note  it  more 
deeply  than  I  can  in  myself,  that  in  practising  the 
law,  I  play  not  all  my  best  game,  which  maketh 
me  accept  it  with  a  nisi  quod  poiius^  as  the  best 
of  my  fortune,  and  a  thing  agreeable  to  better 
gifts  than  mine,  but  not  to  mine. 

For  my  placing,  jom  lordship  best  knows,  that 
when  I  was  much  dejected  with  her  majesty's 
strange  dealing  towards  me,  it  pleased  you,  of 
yonr  singular  favour,  so  far  to  comfort  and 
encourage  me,  as  to  hold  me  worthy  to  be  excited 
to  think  of  succeeding  your  lordship  in  your 
second  place  ;*  signifying  in  your  plainness,  that 

•  The  maatenhip  of  the  roUi ;  which  office  tbe  lord  iKeeptr 
held  tlU  the  Lord  Bruce  waa  advanced  to  It,  May  18, 1003. 
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no  man  should  better  content  yourself:  which 
yoar  exceeding  faToar  you  have  not  since  varied 
from,  both  in  pleading  the  like  signification  into 
the  hands  of  some  of  my  best  friends,  and  also  in 
an  honourable  and  answerable  nomination  and 
commendation  of  me  to  her  majesty.  "Wherein 
I  hope  your  lordship,  if  it  please  you  to  call  to 
mind,  did  find  me  neither  overweening  in  presum- 
ing too  much  upon  it,  nor  much  deceived  in  my 
opinion  of  the  event  for  the  continuing  it  still  in 
yourself,  nor  sleepy  in  doing  some  good  offices  to 
the  same  purpose. 

Now  upon  this  matter  1  am  to  make  your  lord- 
ship three  humble  requests,  which  had  need  be 
very  reasonable,  coming  so  many  together.  First, 
that  your  lordship  will  hold  and  make  good  your 
wishes  towards  me  in  your  own  time,  for  no 
other  I  mean  it,  and  in  thankfulness  thereof,  I 
will  present  your  lordship  with  the  fairest  flower 
of  my  estate,  though  it  yet  bear  no  fruit,  and  that 
is  the  poor  reversion,  which  of  her  majesty's  gift 
I  hold ;  in  the  which  I  shall  be  no  less  willing 
Mr.  John  Egerton,*  if  it  seem  good  to  you,  should 
*4ucceed  me  in  that,  than  1  would  be  willing  to 
succeed  your  lordship  in  the  other  place. 

My  next  humble  request  is,  that  your  lordship 
would  believe  a  protestation,  which  is,  that  if 
there  be  now  against  the  next  term,  or  hereafter, 
for  a  little  bought  knowledge  of  the  court  teacheth 
me  to  foresee  these  things,  any  heaving  or  palting 
at  that  place  upon  my  honesty  and  troth,  my 
spirit  is  not  in,  nor  with  it;  I  for  my  part,  being 
resolutely  resolved  not  to  proceed  one  pace  or 
degree  in  this  matter  but  with  your  lordship's 
foreknowledge  and  approbation.  The  truth  of 
which  protestation  will  best  appear,  if  by  any 
accident,  which  I  look  not  for,  I  shall  receive  any 
further  strength.  For,  as  I  now  am,  your  lord- 
ship may  impute  it  only  to  policy  alone  in  me, 
that  being  without  present  hope  myself,  I  would 
be  content  the  matter  sleep. 

My  third  humble  petition  to  your  lordship  is, 
that  you  would  believe  an  intelligence,  and  not 
take  it  for  a  fiction  in  court ;  of  which  manner  I 
like  Cicero's  speech  well,  who,  writing  to  Appius 
Claudius,  saith  ;  Sin  auiem  qua  tihi  ipsi  in  men- 
tern  veniani,  ta  aliis  trihuere  aoies,  indueis  genua 
aermoniB  in  amieiiiam  mimme  Uberak.  But  I  do 
assure  your  lordship,  it  is  both  true  and  fresh,  and 
from  a  person  of  that  sort,  as  having  some  glimpse 
of  it  before,  I  now  rest  fully  confirmed  in  it;  and 
it  is  this,  that  there  should  be  a  plot  laid  of  some 
strength  between  Mr.  Attomey-General,f  and  Mr. 

*  Second  ion  of  tbe  lord  keeper,wboM  eldeit  ion,  SirTlioinu» 
knfgbted  at  Cadiz  upon  the  Uking  it  in  1506  by  tbe  Earl  of 
Basez,  died  in  Ireland,  wbither  he  attended  that  earl  in  1S90, 
ae  Mr.  John  Bgerton  likewiae  did,  and  waa  knighted  by  his 
lordship,  and  at  the  coronation  t»f  King  Jamesi  was  made 
knight  of  the  bath.  He  succeeded  his  fkther  in  the  titles  of 
Baron  of  BUesmere  and  Viscount  Brackley,  and,  on  the  17th 
of  May,  was  created  Earl  of  Bridgewater. 

tCoke. 


Attorney  of  the  Wards,*  for  the  one's  reniOTe  to  - 
the  rolls,  and  the  other  to  be  drawn  to  his  place. 
"Which,  to  be  plain  with  your  lordship,  I  do 
apprehend  much.  For,  first,  I  know  Mr.  Attorney- 
General,  whatsoever  he  pretendeth  or  protestetb 
to  your  lordship,  or  any  other,  doth  seek  it;  and 
I  perceive  well  by  his  dealing  towards  his  best 
friends,  to  whom  he  oweth  most,  how  perfectly 
he  hath  conned  the  adage  of  proximu$  egomei 
nUM  i  and  then  I  see  no  man  ripened  for  the  place 
of  the  rolls  in  competition  with  Mr.  Attorney- 
General.  And  lastly,  Mr.  Attorney  of  the  Wards 
being  noted  for  a  pregnant  and  stirring  man,  tbe 
objection  of  any  hurt  her  majesty's  business  may 
receive  in  her  causes  by  the  drawing  up  of  Mr. 
Attorney-General  will  wax  cold.  And  yet,  neyev- 
theless,  if  it  may  please  your  lordship  to  pardon 
me  so  to  say,  of  the  second  of  those  placings  I 
think  with  some  scorn;  only  I  commend  this 
knowledge  hereof  to  your  lordship's  wisdom,  as 
a  matter  not  to  be  neglected. 

And  now,  lastly,  my  honourable  good  lord,  for 
my  third  poor  help,  I  account  [it]  will  do  me 
small  good,  except  there  be  a  heave ;  and  that  is 
this  place  of  the  Star  Chamber.  I  do  confess 
ingenuously  to  your  lordship,  out  of  my  love  te 
the  public,  besides  my  particular,  that  I  am  of 
opinion,  that  rules  without  examples  will  do  little 
good,  at  least  not  to  coutinue;  but  that  there  is 
such  a  concordance  between  the  time  to  come  and 
the  time  passed,  as  there  will  be  no  reforming  the 
one  without  informing  of  the  other.  And  I  will 
not,  as  the  proverb  is,  spit  against  the  wind,  but 
yield  so  far  to  a  general  opinion,  as  there  was 
never  a  more  *  *  or  particular  example.  But  I 
submit  it  wholly  to  your  honourable  grave  con- 
sideration ;  only  I  humbly  pray  you  to  conceive 
that  it  is  not  any  money  that  I  have  borrowed  of 
Mr.  Mills,  nor  any  gratification  I  receive  for  my 
aid,  that  makes  me  show  myself  any  ways  in  it, 
but  simply  a  desire  to  preserve  the  ri^ts  of  the 
oflice,  as  far  as  is  meet  and  incorrupt;  and 
secondly  his  importunity,  who,  nevertheless,  as 
far  as  I  see,  taketh  a  course  to  bring  this  matter 
in  question  to  his  farther  disadvantage,  and  to  be 
principal  in  his  own  harm.  But  if  it  be  true  that 
I  have  heard  of  more  than  one  or  two,  that  besides 
this  forerunning  in  taking  of  fees,  there  are  other 
deep  corruptions,  which  in  an  ordinary  course  are 
intended  to  be  proved  against  him ;  surely,  for 
my  part,  I  am  not  superstitious,  as  I  will  not  take 
any  shadow  of  it,  nor  labour  to  stop  it,  since  it 
is  a  thing  medicinable  for  the  oflice  of  the  realm. 
And  then,  if  the  place  by  such  an  occasion  or 
otherwise  should  come  in  possession,  the  better 
to  testify  my  affection  to  your  lordship,  I  shall  be* 
glad,  as  I  offered  it  to  your  lordship  by  way  of 
[surrender],  so  in  this  case  to  offer  it  by  way  of 

*  Probably  Sir  Thomas  Hetkett,  who  died  Ifith  of  October 
1605,  and  has  a  montuneiit  elected  to  his  memory  tai  WmU 
minister  Abbey. 
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Joint-patOBcy,  in  natiiie  of  a  lerersion,  whieh,  as 
'  it  is  now,  there  wanteth  no  good  will  in  me  to 
offer,  bat  that  both,  in  that  condition  it  is  not 
worth  the  offering;  and,  besides,  I  know  not 
whether  my  necessity  may  enforce  me  to  sell  it 
away ;  which,  if  it  were  looked  in  by  any  rever- 
sion or  joint-patency,  I  were  disabled  to  do  for  my 
relief. 

Thus  yoor  lordship  may  peroeire  how  assared 
a  persnasion  I  hare  of  your  loTe  towards  me,  and 
care  of  me;  which  hath  made  me  so  freely  to 
eommimicate  of  my  poor  state  with  your  lordship, 
as  I  coold  hare  done  to  my  honourable  father,  if 
he  had  lived :  which  I  most  humbly  pray  your 
lordship  may  be  private  to  yourself,  to  whom  I 
commit  it  to  be  used  to  such  purpose  as,  in  your 
wisdom  and  honourable  love  and  favour,  should 
seem  good.  And  so,  humbly  craving  your  par- 
don, 1  commend  your  lordship  to  the  divine  pre- 
servation. 

At  your  lordship's  honourable 

commandment  humbly  and  particularly. 


MB.  FRANCIS  BACON  TO  THE  EARL  OF  ESSEX,* 
ON  HIS  LORDSHIP'S  GOING  ON  THE  EXPEDITION 
AGAINST  CADIZ. 

Mt  SINGULAR  GOOD  LoRD, 

I  have  no  other  argument  to  write  on  to  your 
good  lordship,  but  upon  demonstration  of  my 
deepest  and  most  bounden  duty,  in  fulness  where- 
of I  mourn  for  your  lordship's  absence,  though  I 
mitigate  it  as  much  as  I  can  with  the  hope  of 
your  happy  success,  the  greatest  part  whereof,  be 
it  never  so  great,  will  be  the  safety  of  your  most 
honourable  person;  for  the  which  in  the  first 
place,  and  then  for  the  prosperity  of  your  enter- 
prise, I  frequently  pray.  And  as  in  so  great  dis- 
comfort it  hath  pleased  God  someway s  to  regard 
my  desolateness,  by  raising  me  so  great  and  so 
worthy  a  friend  in  your  absence,  as  the  new 
placed  lord  keeper,f  in  whose  placing  as  it  hath 
pleased  God  to  establish  mightily  one  of  the  chief 
pillars  of  this  estate,  that  is,  the  justice  of  the 
land,  which  began  to  shake  and  sink,  and  for  that 
purpose  no  doubt  gave  her  majesty  strength  of 
heart  of  herself  to  do  that  in  six  days,  which  the 
deepest  judgment  thought  would  be  the  work  of 
many  months ;  so,  for  my  particular,  I  do  find  in 
an  extraordinary  manner,  that  his  lordship  doth 
succeed  my  father  almost  in  his  fatherly  care  of 
me,  and  love  towards  me,  as  much  as  he  pro- 
fesseth  to  follow  him  in  his  honourable  and 
sound  courses  of  justice  and  estate ;  of  which  so 
special  favour,  the  open  and  apparent  reason  I 
can  ascribe  to  nothing  more  than  the  impression, 
which,  upon  many  conferences  of  long  time  used 

*  AnKNic  the  papen  of  Antony  Bacon,  Eaq.,  vol.  il.  foL  00^ 
fti  the  Lambetli  Ubrmry. 
fBfeiton. 
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between  his  lordship  and  me,  he  may  have  re- 
ceived both  of  your  lordship's  high  love  and  good 
opinion  towards  his  lordship,  verified  in  many 
and  singular  offices,  whereof  now  the  realm, 
rather  than  himself,  is  like  to  reap  the  fruit;  and 
also  of  your  singular  affection  towards  me,  as  a 
man  chosen  by  you  to  set  forth  the  excellency  of 
your  nature  and  mind,  though  with  some  error  of 
your  judgment.  Hereof  if  it  may  please  your 
lordship  to  take  knowledge  to  my  lord,  according 
to  the  style  of  your  wonted  kindness,  your  lord* 
ship  shall  do  me  great  contentment.  My  lord 
told  me  he  had  written  to  your  lordship,  and 
wished  with  great  affection  he  had  been  so  lucky 
as  to  have  had  two  hours'  talk  with  you  upon 
those  occasions,  which  have  since  fallen  out.  So, 
wishing  that  God  may  conduct  you  by  the  hand 
pace  by  pace,  I  commend  you  and  your  actions  ta 
his  divine  providence. 

Your  lordship's  ever  deepliest  bounden, 
Fr.  Bacon. 
May  10,  IMS. 


THE  EARL  OF  ESSEX  TO  MR.  FRANCIS  BAOON.«  . 

Sir,— I  have  thought  the  contemplation  of  the 
art  military  harder  than  the  execution.  But  now 
I  see  where  the  number  is  great,  compounded  of 
sea  and  land  forces,  the  most  tyrones^  and  almost 
all  voluntaries,  the  officers  equal  almost  in  age,, 
quality,  and  standing  in  the  wars,  it  is  hard  for 
any  man  to  approve  himself  a  good  commander.. 
So  great  is  my  zeal  to  omit  nothing,  and  so  short 
my  sufficiency  to  perform  all,  as,  besides  my 
charge,  myself  doth  afflict  myself.  For  I  cannot 
follow  the  precedents  of  our  dissolute  armies,  and 
my  helpers  are  a  little  amazed  with  me,  when 
they  are  come  from  governing  a  little  troop  to  a 
great ;  and  from  — — ^  to  all  the  great  spirits 
of  our  state.  And  sometimes  I  am  as  much 
troubled  with  them,  as  with  all  the  troops.  But 
though  these  be  warrants  for  my  seldom  writing, 
yet  they  shall  be  no  excuse  for  my  fainting  indus- 
try. I  have  written  to  my  lord  keeper  and  some 
other  friends  to  have  care  of  you  in  my  absence.. 
And  so,  commending  you  to  God's  happy  and 
heavenly  protection,  I  rest 

Your  true  Mend, 

Essex. 

Plymootli,  thii  nth  of  May,  I5S6. 


BfR.  FRANCIS  BACON  TO  HIS  BROTHER  ANTONT.f 

Good  Brothbr, — ^Yesternight  Sir  John  For- 
tesou^  told  me  he  had  not  many  hours  before 
imparted  to  the  queen  your  advertisements,  and. 


*  Amoaff  Um  papers  of  Antony 
ISO,  in  the  Lambeth  Library, 
t  Ibid.  fbl.  SO. 
i  Chancellor  of  the  Biclieqaer. 

sd 


Baeon,  B^t  ▼<>■•  ^  ^^ 
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the  gazette  Hkewiee;  which  tiM  queen  eansed 
Mr.  John  Stanhope*  to  read  all  over  unto  her; 
.  and  her  majeatj  conceiyeth  they  be  not  vulgar. 
The  adYertisements  her  majesty  made  estimation 
of  as  concurring  with  other  advertisements,  and 
alike  concurring  also  with  her  opinion  of  the 
affairs.  So  he  willed  me  to  return  you  the  queen's 
thanks.  Other  particular  of  any  speech  from  her 
majesty  of  yourself  he  did  not  relate  to  me.  For 
my  Lord  of  Essex's  and  your  letters,  he  said,  he 
was  ready  and  desirous  to  do  his  best.  But  I 
seemed  to  make  it  but  a  love-wish,  and  passed 
presently  from  it,  the  rather,  because  it  was  late 
in  the  night,  and  I  mean  to  deal  with  him  at  some 
better  leisure  after  another  manner,  as  yon  shall 
hereafter  understand  from  me.  1  do  find  in  the 
speech  of  some  ladies  and  the  very  face  of  the 
court  some  addition  of  reputation,  as  methinks  to 
us  both ;  and  I  doubt  not  but  God  hath  an  opera- 
tion in  it,  that  will  not  suffer  good  endeavours  to 
perish. 

The  queen  saluted  me  to-day  as  she  went  to 

chapel.    I  had  long  speech  with  Sir  Robert  Cecil 

*  this  morning,  who  seemed  apt  to  discourse  with 

me ;  yet  of  yourself,  ne  verbum  quidcmy  not  so 

much  as  a  quomodo  valet  ? 

This  I  write  to  you  in  haste,  aUud  ex  aHo,  I 
pray  set  in  a  course  of  acquainting  my  lord  keeper 
what  passeth,  at  first  by  me,  and  after  from  your- 
self.   I  am  more  and  more  bound  to  him. 

llius,  wishing  you  good  health,  I  recommend 
yon  to  God's  happy  preservation. 

Your  entire  loving  brother, 
Fr.  Bacon. 

From  the  Mwrt»  tfalt  SOth  of  May,  [ISM] , 


THE  BUBSTANCB  OF  A  LETTER  If  NOW  WISH 
TOUE  LOBDSHIPt  SHOULD  WRITE  TO  HER  MA 
JESTY. 

That  you  desire  her  majesty  to  believe  td,  quod 
res  ipsa  loquitur^  that  it  is  not  conscience  to  your- 
self of  any  advantage  her  majesty  hath  towards 
you,  otherwise  than  the  general  and  infinite  ad- 
vantage of  a  queen  and  a  mistress ;  nor  any  drift 
or  device  to  win  her  majesty  to  any  point  or  parti- 
cular, that  moveth  you  to  send  her  these  lines  of 
your  own  mind  :  but  first,  and  principally,  grati- 
tude ;  next  a  natural  desire  of,  you  will  not  say, 
the  tedious  remembrance,  for  you  can  hold  nothing 
tedious  that  hath  been  derived  from  her  majesty, 
but  the  troubled  and  pensive  remembrance  of  that 
which  is  past,  of  enjoying  better  times  with  her 
majesty,  such  as  others  have  had,  and  that  you 
have  wanted.  You  cannot  impute  the  difference 
to  the  continuance  of  time,  which  addeth  nothing 

*  Hade  treasurer  of  the  chamber  in  July,  1906 ;  and,  in 
Bfay,  1006,  created  Lord  Stanhope  of  Harrington,  in  North- 
amptonahire. 

t  Franda  Bacon.  %  Robert,  Earl  of 


to  her  majesty  but  increase  of  virtue,  bat  ratber  to 
your  own  misfortune  or  errors.  Wherein,  never- 
theless, if  it  were  only  question  of  your  own  en- 
durances, though  any  strength  never  so  good  oiay 
be  oppressed,  yet  you  think  yon  should  have  suf- 
focated them,  as  you  had  often  done,  to  the  ina- 
pairing  of  your  health,  and  weighing  down  of 
your  mind.  But  that  which,  indeed,  toucheth  the 
quick  is,  that  whereas  you  accounted  it  the  choice 
fruit  of  yourself  to  be  a  contentment  and  entertain- 
ment to  her  majesty's  mind,  you  found  many 
times  to  the  contrary,  that  you  were  r^her  a  dis- 
quiet to  her,  and  a  distaste. 

Again,  whereas,  in  the  course  of  her  servioey 
though  you  confess  the  weakness  of  your  own  jadg- 
ment,  yet  true  zeal,  not  misled  with  any  merce* 
nary  nor  glorious  respect,  made  youlight  sometiines 
upon  the  best  and  soundest  counsels ;  you  had 
reason  to  fear,  that  the  distaste  particular  against 
yourself  made  her  majesty  farther  off  from  accept- 
ing any  of  them  from  such  a  hand.  So  as  you 
seemed,  to  your  deep  discomfort,  to  trouble  her 
majesty's  mind,  and  to  foil  her  business ;  incon- 
veniences, which,  if  you  be  minded  as  you  ou^^t, 
thankfulness  should  teach  you  to  redeem,  with 
stepping  down,  nay,  throwing  yourself  down* 
from  your  own  fortune.  In  which  intricate  case, 
finding  no  end  of  this  former  course,  and,  there- 
fore, desirous  to  find  the  beginning  of  a  new,  yoa 
have  not  whither  to  resort,  but  unto  the  oracle  of 
her  majesty's  direction.  For  though  the  true  in- 
troduction ad  tempora  meUora^  be  by  an  amnedia 
of  that  which  u  past,  except  it  be  in  the  sense, 
that  the  verse  speaketh,  OUm  km  meminime  Jwrnt" 
bitf  when  tempests  past  are  remembered  in  the 
calm ;  and  that  you  do  not  doubt  of  her  majesty's 
goodness  in  pardoning  and  obliterating  any  of 
your  errors  and  mistakings  heretofore ;  refreshing 
the  memory  and  contemplations  of  your  poor 
services,  or  any  thing  that  hath  been  grateful  to 
her  majesty  from  you;  yea,  and  somewhat  of 
your  sufferings,  so,  though  that  be,  yet  you  may 
be  to  seek  for  the  time  to  come.  For  as  you  have 
determined  your  hope  in  a  good  hour  not  willingly 
to  offend  her  majesty,  either  in  matter  of  court  or 
state,  but  to  depend  absolutely  upon  her  will  and 
pleasure,  so  you  do  more  doubt  and  mistrust  your 
wit  and  insight  in  finding  her  majesty's  mind, 
than  your  conformities  and  submission  in  obeying 
it ;  the  rather  because  you  cannot  but  nourish  a 
doubt  in  your  breast,  that  her  majesty,  as  princes' 
hearts  are  inscrutable,  hath  many  times  toward 
you  aliud  in  ore^  et  aUud  in  eorde.  So  that  you, 
that  take  her  secundum  Uteram^  go  many  times 
farther  out  of  your  way. 

Therefore,  your  most  humble  suit  to  her  ma- 
jesty is,  that  she  will  vouchsafe  you  that  ap- 
proach to  her  heart  and  bosom,  et  ad  tcriidfim 
pectoris^  plainly,  for  as  much  as  concemeth  your- 
self, to  open  and  expound  her  mind  towards  foo, 
suffering  you  to  see  clear  what  may  have  bred 
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WKj  dMike  in  bar  mtjestj ;  and  in  what  points 
she  would  baTe  you  reform  yourself;  and  how 
ahe  would  be  senred  by  yon.  Which  done,  yon 
•^  assare  her  majeety,  she  shall  be  both  at  the 
■beginning  and  the  ending  of  all  that  yoa  do,  of 
that  regard,  as  yoa  may  presume  to  impart  to  her 
majesty. 

And  so  that,  hoping  that  this  may  be  an  occa- 
sion of  some  farther  serenity  from  her  majesty 
towards  you,  yoa  refer  the  rest  to  your  actions, 
which  may  verify  what  you  haye  written ;  as  that 
you  hare  written  may  interpret  your  actions,  and 
the  course  you  shall  hereafter  take. 

Endorsed  by  Mr.  Franels  Bacon^ 
Jktierfr&medfor  my  Lord  tf  Emmx  to  the  queefi. 


to  am  JOHN  DAVi0»  ms  majesty's  attoenby. 

GENEEAL  IN  lEELAND.* 

Ma.  ATToairBT, — ^I  thank  yon  for  year  letter, 
amd  the  discourse  yoa  sent  of  this  new  accident, 
89  things  then  appeared.  I  see  manifestly  the 
beginning  of  better  or  worse :  but  metfainkedi  it 
is  irat  a  tender  of  the  better,  and  worse  foUoweth 
but  apon  refosal  or  de&ult.  I  would  have  been 
glad  to  see  yoa  here;  but  I  hope  occasion  re- 
aerreth  our  meettng  for  a  vaeation,  when  we 
may  baTe  more  fruit  of  conference.  To  reqaite 
year  prodamation«  which,  in  my  judgment,  is 
wisely  and  seriously  penned,  I  send  yon  anodier 
with  us,  which  happened  to  be  in  my  hands  when 
jonrs  came.  I  would  be  glad  to  hear  often  from 
yoo,  and  to  be  advertised  how  things  pass,  where- 
by td  have  some  oceasion  to  think  some  good 
ihooghts;  though  I  can  do  little.  At  the  least  it 
will  be  aeonttnnanoe  in  exercise  of  our  friendship, 
'Which  on  my  part  remaineth  increased  by  that  I 
hear  of  your  service,  and  the  good  respects  I  And 
towards  myself.  And  so,  in  Tormour's  haste,  I 
«ontijioe 

Your  very  loving  fnend, 
Fr.  Bacon. 
I  Ofay's  Ino,  tUi  lU  of  Oetober,  1607. 


TO  THE  EEVEEEND  UNIVBE0ITY  OP  OXFORD.f 

Amohost  the  gratulations  I  have  received,  none 
are  more  welcome  and  agreeable  to  me  than  your 
letters,  wherein,  the  less  1  acknowledge  of  ^ose 
attributes  you  give  me,  the  more  I  must  acknow- 
ledge of  your  affection,  which  bindeth  roe  no  less 
to  you,  that  are  professors  of  learning,  than  my 

*  From  the  MS.  eoUcetloiw  of  Robert  Stepbeni,  Esq.,  de- 


tnontbo  coUecUoMof  the  Ute  Robert  Stephent,  Eiq., 
RoyalyMd  Jota  LookM,  Biq.,  bow  te  foe- 
^ibeedUor. 


own  dedication  doth  to  learning  itself.  Andy 
therefore,  you  have  no  need  to  doubt,  but  I  wiU 
emulate,  as  much  as  in  me  is,  towards  you  the 
merits  of  him  that  is  gone,  by  how  much  the  more 
I  take  myself  to  have  more  propriety  in  the  prin- 
cipal motive  thereof.  And,  for  the  equality  you 
write  of,  I  shall,  by  the  grace  of  God,  as  far  as  may 
concern  me,  hold  the  balance  as  equally  between 
the  two  universities,  as  I  shall  hold  the  balance 
of  otlier  justice  between  party  and  party.  And 
yet  in  both  cases  I  must  meet  with  some  inclina- 
tions of  alTection,  which,  nevertheless,  shall  not 
carry  me  aside.  And  so  I  commend  you  to  God's 
goodness. 

Your  most  loving  and  assured  friend, 

Fr.  Bacon. 

Gorbanbary,  April  IS,  1917. 


LORD  KEEPEE  BACON  TO  MR.  MAXET,  FELLOW 
OF  TEINITT  COLLEGE,  CAMBEIDOE.* 

Ama  my  hearty  commendations,  I  having 
heard  of  you,  as  a  man  well  deserving,  and  of 
able  gifts  to  become  profitable  in  the  church,  and 
there  being  fallen  within  my  gift  the  rectory  of 
Frome  St.  Quintin,  with  the  chapel  of  Evershot, 
in  Dorsetshire,  which  seems  to  be  a  thing  of  good 
valae,  eighteen  pounds  in  the  king's  books,  and 
in  a  good  oonntrjr,  I  have  thought  good  to  make 
offer  of  it  to  you ;  the  rather  for  itaX  you  are  of 
Trinity  College,  whereof  myself  was  some  time: 
and  my  purpose  is  to  make  choice  of  men  rather 
by  care  and  inquiry,  than  by  their  own  snita  and 
commendatory  letters.  So  I  bid  you  farewdL 
From  your  loving  friend. 

Fa.  Baoon,  C.  S. 

From  Donet  Boom,  Aprfl  IS,  1017. 


TO  THE  LORD  KEEPEE  BAOON.f 

Mv  Lord, — ^If  your  man  had  been  addressed 
only  to  me,  I  should  have  been  careful  to  have 
procured  him  a  more  speedy  despatch :  but  now 
you  have  found  another  way  of  address,  I  am 
excused  ;  and  since  you  are  grown  weary  of  em- 
ploying me,  I  can  be  no  otherwise  in  being  em. 
ployed.  In  this  business  of  my  brother's,  that 
you  overtrouble  yourself  with,  I  understand  from 
London,  by  some  of  my  friends,  that  you  have 
carried  yourself  with  much  scorn  and  neglect  both 
toward  myself  and  friends ;  which,  if  it  prove 
true,  I  blame  not  you,  but  myself,  who  was  ever 
Your  lordship^s  assured  friend, 

G.  BUCKHTOHAM. 
[Jo1y,1017.] 

*  From  tlM  coUootlooe  of  tbt  tau  Bobert  BtepheM,  Bpf.^ 
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TO  HENRT  CART,  LORD  VISCOUNT  FALKLAND.* 

My  yert  good  Lord, 

Yoar  lordship's  letter  was  the  best  fetter  I  re- 
ceiYed  this  good  while,  except  the  last  kind  letter 
from  my  lord  of  Buckingham,  which  this  confirm- 
eth.  It  is  the  best  accident,  one  of  them,  amongst 
men,  when  they  hap  to  be  obliged  to  those  whom 
naturally  and  personally  they  loYe,  as  I  OYer  did 
your  lordship;  in  troth  not  many  between  my 
lord  marquis  and  yourself;  so  that  the  sparks  of 
my  affection  shall  OYer  rest  quick,  under  the  ashes 
of  my  fortune,  to  do  you  serYice :  and  wishing  to 
your  fortune  and  family  all  good.  Your  lordship's 
most  affectionate,  and  much  obliged,  &c. 

I  pray  your  lordship  to  present  my  humble  ser- 
Yiee  and  thanks  to  my  lord  marquis,  to  whom, 
when  I  haYe  a  little  paused,  I  purpose  to  write ; 
ftt  likewise  to  his  majesty,  for  whose  health  and 
happiness,  as  his  true  beadsman,!  most  frequently 
pray. 

Endoried, 
March  11— Copy  of  my  answer  to  Lord  Falkland, 


SECRETARY  CONWAT  TO  THE  LORD  VISCOUNT 
ST.  ALBANY 

RioHT  Honourable, 

I  do  so  well  remember  the  motiYes,  why  I  pre- 
sented you  so  with  my  humble  senrice,  and  par- 
ticular application  of  it  to  your  particular  use,  as 
I  neither  forget  nor  repent  the  offer.  And  I  must 
confess  a  greater  quickening  could  not  haYe  been 
added  to  my  resolution  to  senre  you,  than  the  chal- 
lenge you  lay  to  my  duty,  to  follow,  in  his  ab- 
sence, the  affection  of  your  most  noble  and  hearty 
friend  the  marquis. 

I  lost  no  time  to  deliYer  your  letter,  and  to  con- 
tribute the  most  adYantageous  arguments  I  could. 
It  seems  your  motion  had  been  more  than  enough, 
if  a  former  engagement  to  Sir  William  Becher 
upon  the  marquis  his  score  had  not  opposed  it 

I  will  give  you  his  majesty*s  answer,  which 
was,  That  he  could  not  Yalue  you  so  little,  or  con- 
ceiYe  you  would  have  humbled  your  desires  and 
your  worth  so  low.  That  it  had  been  a  grreat  deal 
of  ease  to  him  to  have  had  such  a  scantling  of  your 
mind,  to  which  he  could  never  have  laid  so  une- 
qual a  measure.  His  majesty  adding  further,  that 
since  your  intentions  moved  that  way,  he  would 
study  your  accommodation.  And  it  is  not  out  of 
hope,  but  that  he  may  give  some  other  content- 
ment to  Sir  William  Becher  in  due  time,  to  ac- 
commodate your  lordship,  of  whom,  to  your 
comfort,  it  is  my  duty  to  tell  you,  his  majesty 
declared  a  good  opinion,  and  princely  care  and 
respect. 

I  will  not  fail  to  nse  time  and  opportunity  to 

*  Appointed  Lord  Deputy  of  Ireland,  September  8, 16SS. 
t  PhMi  tkt  eolleetlolM  of  Robert  Stepbene,B«i.,  deeetaed. 


your  advantage;  and  if  yon  can  tiiink  of  any  things 
to  instruct  my  affection  and  industry,  your  lord- 
ship may  have  the  more  quick  and  handsome  proof 
of  my  sure  and  real  intentions  to  serve  you,  being 
indeed  your  lordship's  affectionate  servant, 

Ed.  CoirwAT. 
Royitoo,  March  f7,  IMS. 


The  fioe  following  ktien^  wanting  both  dale  and 
eircunutances  to  determine  such  dates f  are  placed 
here  together, 

TO  THE  LORD  TREASURER.* 

It  may  PLEASE  YOUR  HONOURABLE  LoRDSHlPt 

I  account  myself  much  bound  to  your  lordship 
for  your  faYour  shown  to  Mr.  Higgrins  upon  nay 
commendations  about  Pawlet*s  wardship;  the  ef- 
fect of  which  your  lordship's  favour,  though  it 
hath  been  intercepted  by  my  lord  deputy's  suit, 
yet  the  signification  remains :  and  I  must  in  all 
reason  consent  and  acknowledge,  that  your  lord- 
ship had  as  just  and  good  cause  to  satisfy  my  lord 
deputy's  request,  as  I  did  think  it  unlikely,  that 
my  lord  would  have  been  suitor  for  so  mean  a 
matter. 

So  this  being  to  none  other  end  but  to  give  your 
lordship  humble  thanks  ibr  your  intended  &Yoiir» 
I  commend  your  lordship  to  the  preservation  of  the 
divine  majesty. 

From  Oray'e  Inn. 


TO  SIR  FRANaS  VERB.t 

Sir  :.»I  am  to  recommend  to  your  fevonr  one- 
Mr.  John  Ashe,  as  to  serve  under  you,  as  agent 
of  your  company :  whose  desire  how  much  1  do 
affect,  you  may  perceive  if  it  be  but  in  this,  Uiat 
myself  being  no  further  interested  in  yon,  by  ao- 
quaintence  or  deserving,  yet  have  intruded  myself 
into  this  commendation :  which,  if  it  shall  take 
place,  I  shall  by  so  much  the  more  find  cause  to 
take  it  kindly,  by  how  much  I  find  less  cause  in 
myself  to  take  upon  me  the  part  of  a  mover  or 
commender  towuds  yon,  whom,  nevertheless,  I 
will  not  so  far  estrange  myself  from,  but  that  in  a 
general  or  mutual  respect,  incident  to  persons  of 
our  qualities  and  service,  and  not  without  particu- 
lar inducements  of  friendship,  I  might,  without 
breaking  decorum,  offer  to  you  a  request  of  this 
nature,  the  rather  honouring  yon  so  much  for  your 
virtues,  I  would  gladly  take  occasion  to  be  be- 
holden to  you ;  yet  no  more  gladly  than  to  have 
occasion  to  do  you  any  good  office.  And  so,  this 
being  to  no  other  end,  I  commend  you  to  God*s 
goodness. 

From  my  diamber  at  tbe 

*  From  tbe  oriffiaal  draosbl  la  tte  Ubiary  of  QmtafB  CM* 
lege,  Orford.  Arcb.  D.  1. 
tld.ib. 
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TO  MB.  OAWFEILDB.* 

S1B9 — I  made  full  acooont  to  haye  seen  you 
lieie  this  reading,  but  your  neither  coming  nor 
sending  the  interr.,  as  you  undertook,  I  may  per- 
ceivef  of  a  wonder.  And  you  know  super  mirari 
caperufd  pkilosophari.  The  redemption  of  both 
these  connsteth  in  the  rouohsafing  of  your  coming 
np  now,  as  soon  as  you  conyenienily  can ;  for  now 
is  Uie  time  of  conference  and  counsd.  Besides, 
if  the  course  of  the  court  be  held  super  tnUrrogat, 
jttdieig,  then  must  the  interr.  be  ready  ere  the 
commission  be  sealed;  and  if  the  commission 
proceed  not  forthwith,  then  wiU  it  be  caught  hold 
of  for  further  delay.  I  will  not,  by  way  of  ad- 
mittance, desire  you  to  send,  with  all  speed,  the 
interr.,  because  I  presume  much  of  your  coming, 
which  I  hold  necessary;  and,  accordingly,  pro 
more  omtetiie,  I  desire  you  earnestly  to  haye  re- 
gard both  of  the  matter  itself,  and  my  soconceiy- 
ing.     And  so,  &c. 

Your  friend  particularly. 


to  mr.  tobie  matthew. 
Good  Msu  Matthbw, 

The  eyent  of  the  business  whereof  you  write, 
is,  it  may  be,  for  the  best :  for  seeing  my  lord,  of 
himself,  beginneth  to  come  about,  quonum  as 
yet  t  I  could  not  in  my  heart  suffer  my  Lord 
Digby  to  go  hence  without  my  thanks  and  ac- 
knowledgments. I  send  my  letter  open,  which  I 
pray  seal  and  deliyer.  Particulars  I  would  not 
tooeh.  Your  most  affectionate 

and  assured  friend* 

Fr.  St.  Alban. 


TO  MT  LORD  MONTJOTK-t 

Mt  tbrt  sood  Lord, 

Finding,  by  my  last  going  to  my  lodge 
^  Twickenham,  and  tossing  oyer  my  papers, 
somewhat  that  I  thought  might  like  you,  I  had 
•Deither  leisure  to  perfect  them,  nor  the  patience 
io  expect  leisure ;  so  desirous  I  was  to  make  de- 
monstration of  my  honour  and  loye  towards  you, 
and  to  increase  your  good  loye  towards  me.  And 
1  would  not  haye  your  lordship  conceiye,  though 
it  be  my  manner  and  rule  to  keep  state  in  con- 
templatiye  matters,  siquis  venerit  nomine  suo^  eum 
ree^netis^  that  I  think  so  well  of  the  collection  as 
I  seem  to  do :  and  yet  I  dare  not  take  too  much 
from  it,  because  I  haye  chosen  to  dedicate  it  to 
70a.  To  be  short,  it  is  the  honour  I  can  do  to 
joo  at  this  time.  And  so  I  commend  me  to  your 
loye  and  honourable  friendship. 

•  Fron  tiM  orlfliiml  drMgkt  tai  Um  Ubftiy  of  QuMii'f  Col- 
lefe,  Oxford.  Areb.  D.  S. 

t  Qoerj  wbetber  peroeire. 

^PnnBtbeoriffiaaldndfMiiitktlitevyorQaMn'f  Ool- 
l0f«,  Oxford.    AfclLD.t. 


TO   THE    LORD    CHANCELLOR,  AND    THE   LORD 
MANDEVnXB,LOED  TREASURER  OF  ENGLAND.* 

Mr  HONOURABLE  LoRDSt 

His  majesty  is  pleased,  according  to  your  lordn 
ships*  certificate,  to  rely  upon  your  judgments, 
and  hath  made  choice  of  Sir  Robert  Lloyd,  knight, 
to  be  patentee  and  master  of  the  office  of  engross- 
ing the  transcripts  of  all  wills  and  inyentories  in 
the  prerogatiye  courts,  during  his  highness's  plea- 
sure, and  to  be  accountable  unto  his  majesty  for 
such  profits  as  shall  arise  out  of  the  same  c^ce. 
And  his  majesty's  farther  pleasure  is,  that  your 
lordship  forthwith  proportion  and  set  down,  as 
well  a  reasonable  rate  of  fees  for  the  subject  to 
pay  for  engrossing  the  said  transcripts,  as  also 
such  fees  as  your  lordship  shall  conceiye  fit  to  be 
allowed  to  the  said  patentee  for  the  charge  of 
clerks  and  ministers  for  execution  of  the  said 
office.  And  to  this  effect  his  majesty  hath  com- 
manded me  to  signify  his  pleasure  to  his  solicitor- 
general,f  to  prepare  a  book  for  his  majesty's 
signature.  And  so,  I  bid  your  lordship  heartily 
well  to  fare,  and  remain 

Your  lordships'  yery  loying  friend, 
G.  Buckingham 

Royiton,  December  17,  lOM. 


TO  THE  REV.  UNIVERSITT  OF  OXFORD-t 

Amongst  the  gratalations  I  haye  receiyed,  none 
are  more  welcome  and  agreeable  to  me  than  your 
letters,  wherein,  the  less  I  acknowledge  of  those 
attributes  you  giye  me,  the  more  I  must  acknow- 
ledge of  your  afiection,  which  bindeth  me  no  less 
to  you,  that  are  professors  of  learning,  than  mine 
own  dedication  doth  to  learning  itself.  And, 
therefore,  you  haye  no  need  to  doubt,  but  I  will 
emulate  (as  much  as  in  me  is)  towards  yon  the 
merits  of  him  that  is  gone,  by  how  much  the 
more  I  take  myself  to  haye  more  propriety  in  the 
principal  motiye  thereof  And,  for  the  equality 
you  write  of,  I  shall,  by  the  grace  of  God,  (as  far 
as  may  concern  me,)  hold  die  balance  as  equally 
between  the  two  uiuyersities,  as  I  shall  hold  the 
balance  of  other  justice  between  party  and  par^« 

And  yet,  in  both  cases,  I  must  meet  with  some 
inclinations  of  affection,  which,  neyertheless, 
shall  not  carry  me  aside.  And  so,  I  commend 
you  to  God's  goodness. 

Your  most  loying  and  assured  friend, 
Fr.  Bacon* 

GorhUBbnry,  April  It,  1017. 


*  Harl.  MSB.  yol.  7000. 

t  Sir  Tbomu  Coventry. 

t  Thte  and  Um  foaowinf  letter  are  ftom  tiM  eoUeetioaa  of 
tlie  tete  Robert  SUpbene,  Bm|.,  htatoriofraplieir  royal,  ani 
Jobn  Locke?,  Beq.,  deeeaaed,  now  in  poeaeirinn  of  tSf 
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TO  THB  LOID  KEEPSE  BACON. 

Mt  Lord,— If  your  man  had  been  addressed 
only  to  me,  I  should  have  been  easeful  to  have 
procured  him  a  more  speedy  despatch ;  but,  now 
yon  haye  found  another  way  of  address,  I  am  ez- 
oosed ;  and  since  you  are  grown  weary  of  employ- 
ing me,  I  can  be  no  otherwise  in  being  employed. 
hk  this  business  of  my  brother's,  that  you  orer 
trouble  yourself  with,  I  understand  from  London, 
by  some  of  my  firiends,  that  you  haye  carried 
yourself  with  much  scorn  and  neglect,  both 
towards  myself  and  friends;  which,  if  it  proYO 
Irae,  I  blame  not  you,  but  myself,  who  was  CTcr 
Your  Uffdehip's  assand  friend, 

O.  BuOKUniHAM. 
Ally,  1017. 


SIR  PBANCn  BACON  TO  LORD  N0RRI8,  IN  AN- 
BWffll  TO  HIM.* 

My  Losd<— I  am  8<HTyof  your  misfortune, 
and,  for  any  thing  that  is  within  mine  own  com- 
mand, your  lordship  may  expect  no  other  than  the 
respects  of  him  that  forgetteth  not  your  lordship 
is  to  him  a  near  ally,  and  an  ancient  acquaintance, 
client,  and  friend.  For  that  which  may  concern 
my  place,  which  goTemeth  me,  and  not  I  it;  if 
any  thing  be  demanded  at  my  hands,  or  directed, 
or  that  I  am,  ex  officio^  to  do  any  thing;  if,  I  say, 
it  come  to  any  of  these  three ;  for,  as  yet,  I  am  a 
stranger  to  the  business;  yet,  saving  my  duties, 
which  I  will  nerer  lire  to  Tiolate,  your  lordship 
sli^  find,  that  1  will  obsenre  those  degrees  and 
lisMtations  of  proceeding  which  belongeth  lo  him 
that  knoweth  well  he  serreth  a  ^dement  and  mei- 
eifnl  master,  and  that,  in  his  own  nature,  shall 
ever  incline  to  the  more  benign  part;  and  that 
knoweth,  also,  what  belongeth  to  nobility,  and  to 
ahouse  of  such  merit  and  reputation  as  the  Lord 
Nonss  KB  come  from.  And  eren  so  I  remain 
Your  lordship's  very  loving  firiend. 
fleiitSO^lttli. 


8IR  FRANCIS  BACON  TO  THB  KiNO.t 

It  mat  please  your  ezcblleiit  Majesty, 

According  to  your  majesty's  reference  signified 
by  Sir  Roger  Wilbrahara,  I  have  considered  of 
the  petition  of  Sir  Gilbert  Houghton,  your  ma- 
jesty's sen  dnt,  for  a  license  of  sole  transportation 
of  tallow,  butter,  and  hides,  &c.,  out  of  your  realm 
of  Ireland,  and  have  had  conference  with  the 
Lord  Chichester,  late  Lord  Deputy  of  Ireland,  and 
likewise  with  Sir  John  Davies,  your  majesty's 
attorney  there.    And  this  is  that  which  I  find. 

First,  That  hides  and  skins  may  not  be  med- 
dled withal,  being  a  staple  commodity  of  the 

*  From  the  coUectlraa  of  the  late  Robert  Btepbene,  Eaq. 
fibid. 


kingdom,  whevsin   the  towns  are   principally^ 
interested. 

That  for  tallow,  butter,  beef,  not  understanding 
it  of  live  cattle,  and  pipe-staves,  for  upon  these 
things  we  fell,  although  they  were  not  all  con- 
tained in  the  petition,  but  in  respect  hides  were 
more  worth  than  all  the  rest,  they  were  thoug^ht 
of  by  way  of  some  supply ;  these  commodities  are 
such  as  the  kingdom  may  well  spare,  and  in  that 
respect  fit  to  be  transported ;  wherein,  neverthe- 
less, some  consideration  may  be  had  of  the  profit, 
that  shall  be  taken  upon  the  license.  Neither  do 
1  find,  that  the  fiumers  of  the  customs  there,  of 
which  some  of  them  were  before  me,  did  mack 
stand  upon  it,  but  seemed  rather  to  give  way  to  it* 

1  find,  also,  that  at  this  time  all  these  commo- 
dities are  fipee  to  be  transported  by  proclamatioii^ 
so  as  no  profit  can  be  made  of  it,  except  there  be 
first  a  restraint;  whieh  tieatraint  I  think  fitter  to 
be  by  some  prohibition  in  the  letters  patents,  than 
by  any  new  proclamation;  and  the  said  letters 
patents  to  pass  rather  here  than  there,  as  it  was 
in  the  license  of  wines  granted  to  the  Lady  Ara- 
bella; but  then  those  letters  patents,  to  be  enrolled 
in  the  Chancery  of  Ireland,  whereby  exemplifica- 
tions of  them  may  be  taken  to  be  seat  to  Iha 
ports. 

All  which,  nevertheless,  I  sabmit  to  yoar  Eta- 
jesty*s  better  judgment 

Your  majesty's  most  humble 

bounden  subject  and  servant, 

Fb.  l^ooir. 

Amtft^iais. 


THB  LOED  CHANOBLLOE  AND  TWO  CHIEF  J178« 
TICBS*  TO  THE  MAEQUI8  OP  BUCEINGHAM . 

OUE  VERY  GOOD  LoRD, 

It  may  please  his  miyesty  to  call  to  mind,  that 
when  we  gave  his  majesty  our  last  accouht  of 
Parliament  business  in  his  presence,  we  went 
over  the  grievances  of  the  last  Parliament  in  7mo,f 
with  our  opinion  by  way  of  probable  conjecture, 
which  of  them  are  like  to  fall  off,  and  which  may 
perchance  stick  and  be  renewed.  And  we  did 
also  then  acquaint  his  majesty,  that  we  thought 
it  no  less  fit  to  take  into  consideration  grievances 
<^  like  nature,  which  have  sprung  up  since  the 
said  last  session,  which  are  Uie  more  like  to  be 
called  upon,  by  how  much  they  are  the  more 
fresh,  signifying  withal,  that  they  were  of  two 
kinds;  some  proclamations  and  commissions,  and 
many  patents;  which,  nevertheless,  we  did  not 
trouble  his  majesty  withal  in  particular ;  partly, 
for  that  we  were  not  ihen  fully  prepared,  (as  being 
a  work  of  some  length,}  and  partly,  for  that  we 
then  desired  and  obtain^  leave  of  his  majesty  to 

*  Sir  Henry  Montafu,  of  the  Kinf *•  Beaeb,  and  Sfr  Hewj 
Hobart,  of  the  CommoB  neat. 

t  That  wiitcb  be|«a  FiebrMry  9, 1009^  aai  wai  pmogaed 
Jal7f9,101O. 
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oovunmicate  tliem  with  the  council  table.  But 
now  sbce,  I,  the  chancellor,  leceiyed  bis  majee^'s 
^leamam  by  Secretary  Calyert,  that  we  should 
^TBt  present  them  to  his  majesty  with  some  adTice 
tkeieupon  proyieioBally,  and  as  we  are  capable, 
aad  thereupon  know  his  majesty's  pleasure  befove 
they  be  brought  to  the  table,  which  is  the  woric 
of  this  despatch. 

And  hereupon  bis  majesty  may  be  likewise 
pleased  to  call  to  mind,  that  we  then  said,  and  do 
BOW  also  hambly  make  remonstrance  to  his  ma- 
jesty, that  in  this  we  do  not  so  much  express  &e 
•ense  of  our  o?ni  minds  or  judgments  upon  ike 
perticulan,  as  we  do  personate  the  Lower  House, 
and  cast  with  oorseWes  what  is  like  to  be  stirred 
tJiBis.  Andy  therefore,  if  there  be  any  thing, 
eilfaer  in  respect  of  the  matter,  or  tiie  persons, 
ttat  tftands  not  so  well  with  his  majesty's  good 
Mldng,  that  his  mijesty  would  be  graeiouriy 
pleased  not  te  kapnto  it  unto  us ;  and  withal  4o 
eoDflideT,  ^let  it  is  to  this  good  end,  that  his  m»- 
jaslf  nsy  either  remore  such  of  them,  as  fai  his 
own  princely  judgment,  or  with  the  advice  of  his 
eoencil,  be  shall  think  fit  to  be  removed ;  (»r  be  ^ 
better  provided  to  carry  through  such  of  diem  as  he 
Sinn  think  fit  to  be  maintained,  in  case  they 
should  be  moeved,  and  so  die  less  su^rised. 

Fnt,  therefixe,  to  begin  with  dte  patents,  we 
find  three  sorte  of  patents,  and  those  somewbat 
fre^nent,  sinee  the  sesnon  of  7mo,  which  in 
^oMne  we  conceire  may  be  most  subjeet  to  ezoep- 
tion  of  grieyance ;  patents  of  old  debts,  patents  of 
eoncsaknents,  and  patents  of  monopolies,  and  fer- 
Mlmes  for  dispensations  of  penal  laws,  together 
with  some  other  particulars,  which  fall  not  so 
properly  under  any  one  head. 

In  these  three  heads,  ws  do  humbly  odyise 
seyeraH  eeurses  to  be  taken ;  in  the  first  two,  of 
old  debte  end  concealmente,  for  that  they  are  in  a 
sort  legal,  though  there  may  be  found  out  some 
point  in  law  to  oyerthrow  them ;  yet  it  would  be 
a  long  business  by  coarse  of  law,  and  a  matter 
nnnsual  1^  act  of  eouneil,  to  call  them  in.  But 
that  that  moyes  us  chiefly,  to  ayoid  the  ques- 
tioning them  at  the  council  teble  is,  because  if 
they  shall  be  taken  away  by  die  king's  act,  it 
maty  let  in  upon  him  a  flood  of  suitors  for  recom- 
]M«se;  whefeas,  if  they  be  taken  away  at  the 
suit  of  the  Parliament,  and  a  law  tfiefeupen  made, 
it  fiees  the  king,  and  leayes  him  to  give  recom- 
pense only  where  he  shall  be  pleased  to  intend 
grace.  Wherefore  we  conceiye  the  most  eonye- 
nient  way  will  be,  if  some  grave  and  discreet 
gentlemen  of  the  countiy,  STOh  as  ha^e  lost  rela- 
tion to  the  court,  make,  at  fit  times,  some  modest 
motion  touching  the  same ;  and  that  his  majesty 
would  be  graciously  please^  to  permit  some  law 
to  pass,  (for  the  time  past  only,  no  ways  touching 
bis  majesty^s  regid  power,)  to  ftee  die  subjecte 
from  the  same;  and  so  his  majesty,  after  due 
consultertton,  to  give  way  unto  it. 


For  the  diiid,  we  do  humbly  advise,  that  such 
of  them  as  his  majesty  rtiall  give  way  to  have 
called  in,  may  be  questioned  before  the  council 
table,  either  as  granted  contrary  to  his  majestyV 
book  of  bounty,  or  found  since  to  have  been 
abused  in  the  executbn,  or  otherwise  by  experi- 
ence discovered  to  be  burdensome  to  the  country. 

But  herein  we  shall  add  this  fiaurther  huml^ 
advice,  that  it  be  not  done  as  matter  of  prepank 
tion  to  a  Parliament;  but  that  occasion  be  taken,, 
partly  upon  revising  of  the  book  of  bounty,  and 
partly  upon  the  fresh  examples  in  Sir  Heniy 
Yelverton's  case  of  abuse  and  surreption  in  oIk 
taining  of  patente ;  and  likewise,  that  it  be  but  aa 
a  continuance  in  conformity  of  the  council's 
former  diligence  and  vigilancy,  which  hath 
already  stayed  and  revoked  divers  patente  of  like 
nature,  whereof  ve  are  ready  to  show  the  sxam-^ 
pies.  Thus,  we  conceive,  his  majesty  shall  keep 
his  greatness,  and  somewhat  shall  be  dene  in 
Parliament,  and  somewhat  out  of  ParUamenti  as- 
the  natore  of  the  subject  and  business  requiie. 

We  have  sent  his  majesty  hevewith  a  sdiedule* 
of  the  paxtieukrs  of  these  three  kinds;  whexeiBf 
for  the  fimt  two,  we  have  set  down  all  that  w» 
could  at  this  time  discover :  but  in  the  latter,  we 
have  chosen  out  but  some,  that  are  most  in 
speech,  and  do  most  tend,  either  to  the  vsKation 
<^  the  conmum  people,  or  the  discountenancing 
of  our  geedemen  and  justices,  the  one  behig  the 
original,  the  odier  dw  represent^m  of  die 
commons. 

There  being  many  more  of  like  nature,  but 
not  of  like  weight,  ner  so  much  rumoured,  which, 
to  take  away  now  in  a  blaxe,  will  give  move 
seottdai,  that  such  things  were  grai^,  than 
thanks,  that  they  be  now  revoked. 

And  because  all  things  any  appear  to  his  map^ 
jesty  in  the  trae  light,  we  have  set  down,  as  well 
the  suitors  as  die  grants,  and  not  only  those  in 
whose  names  the  patente  were  taken,  but  those 
whom  they  concern,  as  ftr  as  comes  to  our 
knowledge. 

For  proclamations  and  commissions,  they  are 
tender  diings ;  and  we  are  willing  to  meddle  with 
them  spaiiugiy.  For  as  for  such  as  do  but  watt 
upon  patents,  (whsiein  his  majesty,  as  vre  con^ 
ceived,  gave  soam  approbation  to  have  them 
taken  away,)  it  is  better  they  foil  away,  by 
taking  away  the  patent  itself,  than  otherwise;, 
for  a  prodamadon  cannot  be  revoked  but  by  pro* 
damation,  nHnch  we  avoid. 

For  those  commonwealth  bills,  whidi  his  ma^ 
jesty  approved  to  be  put  in  readiness,  and  some 
other  things,  there  will  be  time  enough  hereafter 
to  giye  his  majesty  account,  and  amongst  them, 
of  the  extent  of  his  imjesty's  pardon,  which,  if 
his  subjecte  do  their  part,  as  we  hope  they  will, 
we  do  wish  may  be  more  liberal  than  of  later 
times,  a  pardon  being  the  ancient  remuneradon^in 
Parliament* 
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Thus,  hopingr  his  majesty,  out  of  his  graeioas 
-and  accastomed  benignity,  will  fooept  of  oar 
faithfal  endearoars,  and  supply  the  rest  by  his 
own  princely  wisdom  and  direction;  and  also 
thnmbly  praying  his  majesty,  that  when  he  hath 
himself  considered  of  oar  hamble  propositions, 
he  will  give  us  leave  to  impart  them  all,  or  as 
much  as  he  shall  think  fit,  to  the  lords  of  his 
council,  for  the  better  strength  of  his  sendee,  we 
conclude  with  our  prayers  for  his  majesty's  happy 
preservation,  and  always  rest,  &c. 

Eadorted, 
7%e  lord  ehanuUor  and  the  two  chtrf  jtutiea  to  the 

king  caneeming  Parliament  bunnea. 


BIB  FRANCIS  BACON  TO  KINO  JAMB8> 
ILkT  IT  PLBASI  TOUBfBXOBLLBlIT  MaJKSTY, 

I  perceiye  by  the  Bishop  of  Bath  and  Wells, 
^at  although  it  seemeth  he  hath  dealt  in  an 
effectual  manner  with  Peaoham,  yet  he  prevaileth 
little  hitherto;  for  he  hath  gotten  of  him  no  new 
names,  neither  doth  Peacham  alter  in  his  tale 
-touching  Sir  John  Sydenham. 

Peacham  standeth  ofif  in  two  material  points 
de  novo. 

The  one,  he  will  not  yet  discorer  into  whose 
hands  he  did  put  his  papers  touching  the  consis- 
tory villanies.  They  were  not  found  with  the 
other  bundles  upon  the  search;  neither  did  he 
-erer  say  that  he  had  burned  or  de&ced  them. 
Therefore  it  is  like  they  are  in  some  person's 
hands;  and  it  is  like  again,  that  that  person  that 
he  hath  trusted  with  those  papots,  he  likewise 
trusted  with  these  others  of  Uie  treasons,  I  mean 
^th  the  sight  of  them. 

The  other,  that  he  taketh  time  to  answer,  when 
'he  is  asked,  whether  he  heard  not  from  Mr. 
Paulet  some  such  words,  as,  he  saith,  he  heard 
irom  Sir  John  Sydenham,  or  in  some  lighter 
manner. 

I  hold  it  fit,  that  myself,  and  my  fellows,  go  to 
the  Tower,  and  so  I  purpose  to  examine  him  upon 
these  points,  and  some  others ;  at  least,  that  the 
world  may  take  notice  that  the  business  is  fol- 
lowed as  heretofore,  and  that  the  stay  of  the  trial 
is  upon  farther  diicoTery,  according  to  that  we 
giro  out 

I  think  also  it  were  not  amiss  to  make  a  false 
^ley  as  if  all  things  were  ready  for  his  going 
down  to  his  trial,  and  that  he  were  upon  the  rery 
point  of  being  carried  down,  to  see  what  that 
will  work  with  him. 

Lastly,  I  do  think  it  most  necessary,  and  a 
point  principally  to  be  regarded,  that  because  we 
live  in  an  age  wherein  no  counsel  is  kept,  and 
that  it  is  true  there  is  some  bruit  abroad,  that  the 
judges  of  the  King's  Bench  do  doubt  of  the  case, 

*  Sir  DtTM  DUrjrmpIt*!  MesMriali  and  Letten,  p. ». 


that  it  should  not  be  treason;  that  it  be  giTien 
out  constantly,  and  yet  as  it  were  a  secret,  and  ao 
a  fame  to  slide,  that  the  doubt  was  only  opon  the 
publication,  in  that  it  was  never  published,  for 
that  (if  your  majesty  marketh  it)  taketh  away^ 
or  least  qualifies  the  danger  of  the  example;  for 
that  will  be  no  man's  case. 

This  is  all  I  can  do  to  thridd  your  majesty's 
business  with  a  continual  and  settled  care,  turzi- 
ing  and  returning,  not  with  any  thing  in  the 
world,  save  only  the  occasions  themselves,  and 
your  majesty's  good  pleasure. 

I  had  no  time  to  report  to  your  majesty,  at  yo«ur 
being  here,  the  business  referred,  touching  Mr. 
John  Murray.  I  find  a  shrewd  ground  of  a  title 
against  your  majesty  and  the  patentees  of  these 
lands,  by  the  Coheir  of  Thomas,  Earl  of  North- 
nmberiand;  for  I  see  a  fiur  deed,  I  find  a  rea- 
sonable consideration  for  tiie  making  the  said 
deed,  being  for  the  advancement  of  his  daughters  ; 
for  that  all  the  possessions  of  the  earldom  were 
entailed  upon  his  brother;  I  find  it  was  made 
four  yean  before  his  rebellion ;  and  I  see  some 
probable  cause  why  it  hath  slept  so  long.  Bat 
Mr.  Murray's  petition  speaketh  only  of  the 
moiety  of  one  of  the  coheire,  whereunto  if  your 
majesty  should  give  way,  you  might  be  prejii-> 
diced  in  the  other  moiety.  Therefore,  if  Mr.  Murray 
can  get  power  of  the  whole,  then  it  may  be  safe 
for  your  majesty  to  give  way  to  the  trial  of  the 
right;  when  the  whole  sball  be  submitted 
to  you. 

Mr.  Murray  is  my  dear  friend;  but  I  must  cut 
even  in  these  things,  and  so  I  know  he  would 
himself  wish  no  other.  God  preserve  your 
majesty. 

Yoor  majesty's  most  humble  and 

devoted  subject  and  servant, 
Fb.  Bacob. 
Pek.tlMlB,1014. 


TBAN8LATION  OF  A  LBTTBB  TO  THB  COUNT  OON- 
DOMAB,  AMBAS8ADOB  FBOM  THE  OOUBT  OP 
SPAIN. 

Most  illustbious  Lord  Ambassador, 

Your  lordship's  love  to  me,  both  in  its  warmth 
and  parity,  hath,  I  am  well  assured,  been  ever 
equal  and  unalterable  in  prosperity  as  in  adversity  ; 
in  which  regard  I  ofifer  you  the  thanks  so  worthily 
and  justly  claimed.  Now  that  at  once  my  age, 
my  fortunes,  and  my  genius,  to  which  I  have 
hitherto  done  but  scanty  justice,  call  me  from  the 
stage  of  active  life,  I  shall  devote  myself  to  letters, 
instruct  the  actore  on  it  and  serve  posterity.  In 
such  a  course  I  shall,  perhaps,  find  honour.  And 
I  shall  thus  pass  my  life  as  within  the  verge  of  a 
better. 

God  preserve  your  lordship  in  safety  and 
prosperil^.  Your  servant, 

jiuM  aih,  iflii.  J«*  St.  Albab 
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nULNSLATION  OF  A  LETTER  TO  COUNT  OOlf- 
DOMAB. 

Most  nxuflTuous  and  ezcbllert  Lord, 

I  see  and  acknowledge  the  dWine  proTidenee 
in  raising  ap  for  me  under  my  ntter  deeertion, 
such  a  friend*  sent  as  it  were  from  heaven,  who, 
ioToWed  in  such  great  concerns,  and  with  time 
so  Tery  limited,  has  yet  taken  an  interest  in  my 
fortones,  and  has  effected  that  for  me,  which  other 
Mends  either  dared  not  attempt  or  could  not  have 
obtained. 

Your  lordship  will  enjoy  the  suitable  and  last- 
ing firait  of  such  dealing  in  your  own  noble  cha- 
racter, so  prone  to  all  the  offices  of  sympathy  and 
honour.  Nor  will  this,  perhaps,  be  the  least 
among  your  good  deeds,  that  by  your  assistance 
and  &Tour  you  have  raised  and  strengthened  me 
once  one  among  the  living,  and  who  shall  not 
altogether  die  to  posterity.  What  return  can  I 
makel  1  shall  at  least  ever  be  yours,  if  not  in 
useful  serrioe,  at  least  in  heart  and  good  wishes. 
The  fire  of  my  love  for  you  will  remain  quick 
under  the  ashes  of  my  fortune ;  wherefore,  I  most 
humbly  greet  you,  bid  you  farewell,  wish  you  all 
prosperity,  cdl  heaven  to  witness  my  gratitude, 
promise  all  faithful  observance. 

7b  ike  mo9i  Hhuiriom  and  exedkrU  Lord  Didaeus 
SarmUnio  de  Aeuna^  Count  Gondamary  Amhamh 
dor  Extraordinary  (fike  KingofSpainio  Eng" 
land. 


TRANSLATION  OF  A  LETTER  TO  COUNT  GON- 
DOMAR,  THEN  IN  SPAIN. 

Most  illustuous  Count, 

Many  things  inspire  me  with  confidence,  and 
even  with  cheerful  alacrity,  in  addressing  you  at 
this  time  on  the  subject  of  my  fortunes,  and 
entreating  your  friendly  offices.  First,  and  prin- 
cipally, that  since  so  close  an  alliance  between 
our  sovereigns  may  now  be  regarded  as  defini- 
tively arranged,  you  are  become  so  much  the  more 
powerful  advocate;  and  I  shrink  not  now  from 
owing  all  my  fortunes  to  so  great  a  man,  diough 
not  my  own  countryman,  and  from  confessing  the 
obligation.  Secondly,  Since  that  promise  of  in- 
dulgences which  your  lordship  while  in  this 
country  obtained  for  me,  has  not  been  sucoeeded 


by  repulses,  nor  on  the  other  hand  been  oook 
pletely  fulfilled,  it  would  seem  from  this  as  if  the 
divine  providence   intended  that  the  work  of 
rescuing  me  from  my  misery  was  to  be  yours  in 
its  end,  as  in  its  beginning.    Thirdly,  because 
those  two  stars  which  have  ever  been  propitious 
to  me,  the  greater  and  the  less  are  now  shining 
in  your  city,  and  thus  by  the  assisting  and  be- 
nignant rays  of  your  friendship,  they  may  acquire 
an  influence  on  my  fortunes,  which  shall  restore 
me  to  a  place  in  the  scale  of  favour,  not  unbe- 
fitting my  former  elevation.    Fourthly,  because 
I  learn  from  the  letters  you  have  lately  written 
to  my  intimate  friend.  Sir  Toby  Matthew,  that 
you  cherish  a  lively  and  warm  remembrance  of 
me,  which  has  neither  been  overwhelmed  nor 
extinguished,  under  the  weight  of  those  high  and 
sublime^  interests  which  rest  on  your  lordship* 
Lastly,  too,  there  is  this  circumstance  that  sinoe^ 
by  the  friendship  of  the  excellent  lord  marquis^ 
I  have  been  admitted  to  see  and  converse  with 
my  king,  I  feel  as  if  I  were  once  more  established 
in  favour.    The  king  did  not  speak  to  me  as  a 
guilty  man,  but  as  a  man  thrown  down  by  a 
tempest;  and  withal  in  his  address  to  me  he 
acknowledged  at  great  length,  and,  as  it  seemed^ 
with  singular  tenderness,  my  steady  and  invari»- 
ble  course  of  industry  and  integrity.     Whence 
the  greater  hope  springs  up  within  me,  that  by 
the  continuance  of  my  sovereign's  regard,  and 
the  extinction  of  odium  by  the  lapse  of  time, 
your  excellency's  efforts  for  me  will  not  be  made 
in  vain.    Meanwhile,  I  have  neither  sunk  into 
indolence,  nor  impertinenfly  mixed  myself  with 
affairs,  but  I  live  and  am  absorbed  in  labours  not 
at  all  derogatory  to  the  honours  I  have  borne,  and 
which  shall  perhaps  leave  no  unpleasing  memory 
of  my  name  to  posterity.    1  hope,  therefore,  that 
I  am  no  unworthy  object,  on  which  to  display 
and  signalise  at  once  the  influence  of  your  power 
and  friendship :  so  that  it  shall  be  apparent,  that 
you  have  no  less  control  over  the  fortunes  of  a 
private  man,  than  over  public  measures.     May 
God  preserve  your  excellency,  and  crown  yon 
with  all  happis 


Mtf  Lord ^.  AlbanU  fint  kUer  to  OondomarHdo^ 
Mtieli  Mm  UH. 
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LAW  TRACTS. 


THE  ELEMENTS 

OF 

THE   COMMON  LAWS  OP  ENGLAND, 

BKANCHID  UITO  A  DOUBLE  TBAOT: 

OOMTAIinNO  A  OOIXBCnON  OF  BOMB  PRINCIPAL  RULES  AND  MAXIMS  OP  TBB  COMMON  LAW» 
WITH  THBIR  LATITUDE  AND  EXTENT  | 

■ZrUOATlD  FOB  THB  UOMM  FACILF  UmODVOTIOH  OF  SVOH  At  ABI  VTUBIOUSLT  ADDIOnD 
TO  TBAT  irOBU  FBOFBWIOH. 

IBB  OIBBR,  THB  USB  OF  THE  COMMON  LAW,  FOR  THB  PRBSBRVATION  OF  OUR  PERSONS,  OOODS^ 

AND  GOOD  NAMES, 

AOOOBDOrO  TO  TBB  LAWf  AMD  CUITOIIS  OF  TBI!  LABB. 


TO  HER  SACRED  MAJESTY. 


I  DO  bare  most  humbly  present  and  dedicate  to  yonr  sacred  majesty  a  sbeaf  and  duster  of  fruit  of 
the  good  and  fiaiYourable  season,  which,  by  tjie  influence  of  your  happy  government,  we  enjoy;  for 
if  it  be  true,  that  nleni  kga  inter  arma^  it  is  also  as  true,  that  your  majesty  is,  in  a  double  respect, 
the  life  of  our  laws;  once,  because  without  your  authority  they  are  but  Utera  moriuas  and  again, 
because  you  are  the  life  of  our  peace,  without  which  laws  are  put  to  silence.  And  as  the  yital 
spirits  do  not  only  maintain  and  move  the  body,  but  also  contend  to  perfect  and  renew  it,  so  your 
sacred  majesty,  who  is  amma  legta^  doth  not  only  give  unto  your  laws  force  and  vigour,  but  also 
liath  been  careful  of  their  amendment  and  reforming;  wherein  your  majesty's  proceeding  may  be 
•compared,  as  in  that  part  of  your  government,  (for  if  your  government  be  considered  in  all  the  parts, 
it  is  incomparable,)  with  the  former  doings  of  the  most  excellent  princes  that  ever  have  reigned, 
whose  study  altogether  hath  been  always  to  adorn  and  honour  times  of  peace  with  the  amendment 
of  the  policy  of  their  laws.    Of  this  proceeding  in  Augustus  Coesar  the  testimony  yet  remains. 

Pace  data  terris,  aniaraai  ad  ciTilia  rertH 
Jura  auuin;  legetque  tulit  JustiMimiu  anctor. 

Hence  was  collected  the  difference  between  getta  in  armis  and  aeiain  ioga^  whereof  he  dispnteth  thus : 
Eequid  ej/,  quod  tarn  proprii  did  potett  actum  ejtts  qui  togatus  in  rtpubUea  cum  pote$tate  imperioque 
veraatus  $itquamlex?  quire  acta  Oracehi  ?  leges  Sempronii  prqferantur.    Qumre  Syfksf  Comehmt 
Quid  ?  On.  Pom.  tertius  cunsidatua  in  quibui  aetis  eoneiblet  ?  nernpe  in  ie gibus :  d  Cseaare  ipso  ^i 
gtuereres  quidnam  cgiseet  in  urhe^  et  in  toga*  leges  multas  u  responderet,  et  praeclaras  iulisse. 

The  same  desire  long  after  did  spring  in  the  Emperor  Justinian,  being  rightly  called  uUimus  impc 
ratorum  Romanorum,  who,  having  peace  in  the  heart  of  his  empire,  and  making  his  wars  prosper- 
ously in  the  remote  places  of  his  dominions  by  his  lieutenants,  chose  it  for  a  monument  and  honour 
of  his  government,  to  revise  the  Roman  laws,  from  infinite  volumes  and  much  repugnancy,  into  one 
competent  and  uniform  corps  of  law;  of  which  matter  himself  doth  speak  gloriously,  and  yet  aptly; 
calling  it,  proprium  et  sanetissimum  templum  justitim  eonseeratum :  a  work  of  great  excellency  indeed, 
as  may  well  appear,  in  that  France,  Italy,  and  Spain,  which  have  long  since  shaken  off  the  yoke  of 
tiie  Roman  empire,  do  yet,  nevertheless,  continue  to  use  the  policy  of  that  law :  but  moie  excellent 
had  the  work  been,  save  that  the  more  ignorant  and  obscure  time  undertook  to  correct  the  more 
learned  and  flourishing  time.  To  conclude  with  the  domestical  example  of  one  of  your  majesty*s 
nyal  ancestors :  King  Edward  I.,  your  majesty's  famous  progenitor,  and  the  principal  lawgiver  of 
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our  nation,  after  he  had  in  his  younger  years  giyen  himself  satisfaction  in  the  glory  of  arms,  by  the- 
enterprise  of  the  Holy  Land,  and  having  inward  peace,  otherwise  than  for  the  invasions  which  him- 
self made  upon  Wales  and  Scotland,  parts  far  distant  from  the  centre  of  the  realm,  be  bent  himself 
to  endow  his  state  with  sundry  notable  and  fundamental  laws,  upon  which  the  grovemment  hath  ever 
since  principally  rested.  Of  this  example,  and  othert  like,  two  reasons  may  be  given;  the  one,  be- 
cause that  kings,  which,  neither  by  the  moderation  of  their  natures,  or  the  maturity  of  their  years- 
and  judgment,  do  temper  their  magnanimity  with  justice,  do  wisely  consider  and  conceive  of  the 
exploits  of  ambitious  wars,  as  actions  rather  great  than  good ;  and  so,  distasted  with  that  course  of 
winning  honour,  they  convert  their  minds  rather  to  do  somewhat  for  the  better  uniting  of  human  society^ 
than  for  the  dissolving  or  disturbing  o^  the  same.  Another  reason  is,  because  times  of  peace,  for 
the  most  part  drawing  with  them  abundance  of  wealth  and  finesse  of  cunning,  do  draw  also,  in 
further  consequence,  multitude  of  suits  and  controversies,  and  abuses  of  laws  by  evasions  and  de^ 
vices;  which  inconveniences  in  such  time  growing  more  general,  do  more  instantly  solicit  for  the 
amendment  of  laws  to  restrain  and  repress  them. 

Your  majesty's  rei^  having  been  blest  from  the  Highest  with  inward  ]»eace,  and  falling  into  an 
age  wherein,  if  science  be  increased,  conscience  is  rather  decayed ;  and  if  men's  wits  be  great,  their 
wills  be  greater;  and  wherein  also  laws  are  nraltipHed  in  number,  and  slackened  in  vigour  and 
execution;  it  was  not  possible  but  that  not  only  suits  in  law  should  multiply  and  increase,  whereof 
a  great  part  are  ahvays  unjust,  but  also  that  ail  the  indirect  courses  and  practices  to  i^use  lisw  and  jus- 
tice should  have  been  much  attempted  and  pntin  ure,  which  no  dctabt  had  bred  greater  enormities,  had 
they  not,  by  the  royal  policy  of  your  majesty,  by  the  censure  and  foresight  of  your  council  table  and 
Star  Chamber,  and  by  the  gravity  and  integrity  of  your  benches,  been  repressed  and  restrained :  for  it 
may  be  truly  observed,  that,  as  concerning  frauds  in  contracts,  bargains,  and  assurances,  and  abuses 
of  fatws  by  delays,  covins,  vexations  and  corruptiohs  in  informers,  jnrota,  ministers  of  jMttce,  ^M 
the  like,  there  have  been  sundry  excellent  statutes  made  in  your  majesty's  time,  more  in  nQmber». 
and  more  politic  in  provision,  than  in  any  your  majesty's  predecessors'  times. 

But  I  am  an  unworthy  witness  to  your  majesty  of  a  higher  intention  and  project,  both  by  that 
which  was  published  by  your  chancellor  in  full  Parliament  from  your  royal  mouth,  in  the  five-and- 
thirtieth  of  your^appy  reign ;  and  much  more  by  that  which  I  have  been  since  vouchsafed  to  under- 
stand from  your  majesty,  imparting  a  purpose  for  these  many  years  infused  into  your  majesty's 
breast,  to  enter  into  a  general  amendment  of  the  states  of  your  laws,  and  to  reduce  them  to  mors 
brevity  and  certainty,  that  the  great  hollowness  and  unsafety  in  assurances  of  lands  and  goods  may 
be  strengthened,  the  swarving  penalties,  that  lie  upsn  many  subjects,  removed,  the  execution  of 
many  profitable  laws  revived,  the  judge  better  directed  in  his  sentence,  the  counsellor  better  warrant- 
ed in  his  counsel,  the  student  eased  in  his  reading,  the  contentious  suitor,  that  seeketh  but  vexation, 
disarmed,  and  the  honest  suitor,  that  seeketh  but  to  obtain  his  right,  relieved ;  tirhich  purpose  and 
intention,  as  it  did  strike  me  with  great  admiration  when  I  heard  it,  so  it  might  be  acknowledged  to 
be  one  of  the  most  chosen  works,  and  of  the  highest  merit  and  beneficence  towards  the  subject,  that 
ever  entered  into  the  mind  of  any  king ;  greater  than  we  can  imagine,  because  the  imperfections  and 
dangers  of  the  laws  are  covered  under  the  clemency  and  excellent  temper  of  your  majesty's  govern- 
ment. And  though  there  be  rare  precedents  of  it  in  government,  as  it  cometh  to  pass  in  things  so 
excellent,  there  being  no  precedent  full  in  view  but  of  Justinian ;  yet  I  must  say,  as  Cicero  said  to 
Cassar,  Nihil  vulgatum  te  dignum  mderi  potest  i  and  as  it  is  no  doubt  a  precious  seed  sown  in  your 
majesty's  heart  by  the  hand  of  God's  divine  majesty,  so,  I  hope,  in  the  maturity  of  your  majesty's 
own  time  it  will  come  up  and  bear  fruit.  But,  to  return  thence  whither  I  have  been  carried ;  ob- 
serving in  your  majesty,  upon  so  notable  proofs  and  grounds,  this  disposition  in  general  of  a  pradent 
and  royal  regard  to  the  amendment  of  your  laws,  and  having,  by  my  private  labour  and  travel,  col- 
lected many  of  the  grounds  of  the  common  laws,  the  better  to  establish  and  settle  a  certain  sense  of 
law,  which  doth  now  too  much  waver  in  uncertainty,  I  conceived  the  nature  of  the  subject,  besides 
my.  particular  obligation,  was  such,  as  I  ought  not  to  dedicate  the  same  to  any  other  than  to  yont 
sacred  majesty ;  both  because,  though  the  collection  be  mine,  yet  the  laws  are  yours ;  and  because  it 
is  your  majesty's  reign  that  hath  been  as  a  goodly  seasonable  spring  weather  to  the  advancing  of  all 
excellent  arts  of  peace.  And  so,  concluding  with  a  prayer  answerable  to  the  present  argument, 
which  is,  that  Grod  will  continue  your  majesty's  reign  in  a  happy  and  renowned  peace,  and  ^at  he 
will  guide  both  your  policy  and  arms  to  purchase  the  continuance  of  it  with  surety  and  honour,  t 
must  humbly  crave  pardon,  and  commend  your  majesty  to  the  Divine  preservation. 

Your  sacred  majesty's  most  humble  and  obedient  subject  and  servant, 

Francis  Baoon.^ 
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I  HOLD  eToiy  man  a  debtor  to  his  profeBsion ;  from  the  which,  as  men  of  oonree  do  seek  to  receive 
eoantenance  and  profit,  so  oa^ht  they  of  duty  to  endeavoar  themselves,  by  Way  of  amends,  to  be  a 
help  and  ornament  thereanto.  This  is  performed  in  some  degree  by  the  honest  and  liberal  practice 
of  a  profession,  when  men  shall  carry  a  respect  not  to  descend  into  any  coarse  that  is  corrupt  and 
imworthy  thereof^  and  presenre  themselves  free  from  the  abases  wherewith  the  same  profession  ie 
noted  to  be  infected ;  hot  much  more  is  this  performed  if  a  man  be  able  to  visit  and  strengthen  the 
roots  and  foundation  of  the  science  itself;  thereby  not  only  gracing  it  in  reputation  and  dignity,  but 
also  amplifying  it  in  perfection  and  substance.  Having,  therefore,  from  the  beginning,  come  to  the 
•tndy  of  the  laws  of  this  realm,  with  a  desire  no  less,  if  I  could  attain  unto  it,  that  the  same  laws 
shoold  be  the  better  for  my  industry,  than  that  myself  should  be  the  better  for  the  knowledge  of 
tfaem ;  I  do  not  find  that,  by  mine  own  travel,  without  the  help  of  authority,  I  can  in  any  kind  confer 
flo  profitable  an  addition  unto  that  science,  as  by  collecting  the  rules  and  grounds  dispersed  througfa- 
opt  the  body  of  the  same  laws;  for  hereby  no  small  light  will  be  given  in  new  cases,  wherein  the 
authorities  do  square  and  vary,  to  confirm  the  law,  and  to  make  it  received  one  way ;  and  in  cases 
wherein  the  law  is  cleared  by  authority,  yet,  nevertheless,  to  see  more  profoundly  into  tiie  reason 
of  such  Judgments  and  ruled  cases,  and  thereby  to  make  more  use  of  them  for  the  decision  of  other 
cases  more  doobtAil;  so  that  the  uncertainty  of  law,  whbh  is  the  principal  and  most  just  challenge 
that  is  made  to  the  laws  of  our  nation  at  this  time,  will,  by  this  new  strength  laid  to  the  foundation, 
be  somewhat  the  more  settled  and  corrected.  Neither  will  the  use  hereof  be  only  in  deciding  of 
doubts,  and  helping  soundness  of  judgment,  but  further  in  gracing  of  argument,  in  correcting  unpro- 
fitable subtlety,  and  reducing  the  same  to  a  more  sound  and  substantial  sense  of  law ;  in  reclaiming 
vulgar  errore,  and  generally  the  amendment  in  some  measure  of  the  very  nature  and  complexion  of 
the  whole  law :  and,  ^erefore,  the  conclusions  of  reason  of  this  kind  are  worthily  and  aptly  called 
by  a  great  civilian  kgum  kges^  laws  of  laws,  for  that  many  plaeita  Ugum^  that  is,  particular  and  posi- 
tive learnings  of  laws,  do  easily  decline  from  a  good  temper  of  justice,  if  they  be  not  rectified  and 
governed  by  such  rules. 

Now  for  the  manner  of  setting  down  of  them,  I  have  in  all  points,  to  the  best  of  my  understanding 
and  foresight,  applied  myself  not  to  that  which  might  seem  most  for  the  ostentation  of  mine  ovim 
wit  or  knowledge,  but  to  that  which  may  yield  most  use  and  profit  to  Ike  students  and  professors  of 
our  laws. 

And,  therefore,  w;hereas  these  rules  are  some  of  them  ordinary  and  vulgar,  tiiat  now  serve  but  fbr 
grounds  and  plain  songs  to  the  more  shallow  and  impertinent  sort  of  arguments;  other  of  them  are 
gathered  and  extracted  out  of  the  harmony  and  congruity  of  cases,  and  are  such  as  die  wisest  and 
deepest  sort  of  lawyers  have  in  judgment  and  use,  Uipugh  they  be  not  able  many  times  to  express 
and  set  them  down. 

For  the  former  sort,  which  a  man  that  should  rather  write  to  raise  a  high  opinion  of  himself,  than 
to  instruct  othera,  would  have  omitted,  as  trite  and  within  every  man's  compass;  yet,  nevertheless, 
I  have  not  affected  to  neglect  them,  but  have  chosen  out  of  them  such  as  I  thought  good :  I  have 
reduced  them  to  a  true  application,  limiting  and  defining  their  bounds,  that  they  may  not  be  read 
upon  at  large,  but  restrained  to  point  of  difference ;  for  as,  both  in  the  law  and  other  sciences,  the 
handling  of  questions  by  commonplace,  without  aim  or  application,  is  the  weakest;  so  yet,  never- 
theless, many  common  principles  and  generalities  are  not  to  be  contemned,  if  they  be  well  derived 
and  reduced  into  particulare,  and  their  limits  and  exclusions  duly  assigned ;  for  there  be  two  con- 
trary faults  and  extremities  in  the  debating  and  sifting  out  of  the  law,  which  may  be  best  noted  in 
two  several  manner  of  arguments.  Some  argue  upon  general  grounds,  and  come  not  near  the  point 
in  question :  others,  without  laying  any  foundation  of  a  ground  or  difference,  do  loosely  put  cases, 
which,  though  they  go  near  the  point,  yet,  being  put  so  scattered,  prove  not,  but  rather  serve  to  make 
the  law  appear  more  doubtful  thah  to  make  it  more  plain. 

Secondly,  Whereas  some  of  these  rules  have  a  concurrence  with  the  civil  Roman  law,  and  some 
othere  a  diversity,  and  many  times  an  opposition,  such  grounds  which  are  common  to  our  law  and 
theirs,  I  have  not  affected  to  disguise  into  other  words  than  the  civilians  use,  to  the  end  they  might 
seem  invented  by  me,  and  not  borrowed  or  translated  from  them :  no,  but  I  took  hold  of  it  as  a  mat- 
ter of  great  authority  and  majesty,  to  see  and  consider  the  concordance  between  the  laws  penned, 
and  as  it  were  dictated  verbatim^  by  the  same  reason.  On  the  other  side,  the  diversities  between  the 
•civil  Roman  rules  of  law  and  ours,  happening  either  when  there  is  such  an  indlfferency  of  reason  to 
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aqnally  balanced,  as  die  one  law  einbradeth  one  coursey  and  the  other  the  contrary,  and  both  Jnstr 
after  either  is  once  positiye  and  certain,  or  where  the  laws  yary  in  regard  of  accommodating  the  law 
to^e  difiereni  considerations  of  eetate,  I  have  not  omitted  to  set  down. 

Thirdly,  Whereas  I  could  have  digested  these  rules  into  a  certain  method  or  order,  which,  I  know, 
would  have  been  more  admired,  as  that  which  would  haye  made  every  particular  rule,  through  co- 
herence and  relation  unto  o^er  rules,  seem  more  cunning  and  deep ;  yet  I  have  avoided  so  to  do, 
because  this  delivering  of  knowledge  in  distinct  and  disjoined  aphorisms  doth  leave  the  wit  of  man 
more  free  to  turn  and  toss,  and  to  make  use  of  that  which  is  so  delivered  to  more  several  purposes 
and  applications ;  for  we  see  that  all  the  ancient  wisdom  and  science  was  wont  to  be  delivered  in 
that  form,  as  may  be  seen  by  the  parables  of  Solomon,  and  by  the  aphorisms  of  Hippocrates,  and 
the  moral  verses  of  Theognes  and  Phocylides;  but  chiefly  the  precedent  of  the  civil  law,  which 
hath  taken  the  same  course  with  their  rules,  did  confirm  me  in  my  opinion. 

Fourthly,  Whereas  1  know  very  well  it  would  have  been  more  plausible  and  more  current,  if  the 
rules,  with  the  expositions  of  them,  had  been  set  down  either  in  Latin  or  in  English ;  that  the  harsh* 
ness  of  the  language  might  not  have  disgraced  the  matter;  and  that  civilians,  statesmen,  scholars, 
and  other  sensible  men  might  not  have  been  baned  from  them;  yet  I  have  forsaken  that  grace  and 
ornament  of  them,  and  only  taken  this  course :  the  rules  themselves  I  have  put  in  Latin,  not  purified 
further  than  the  property  of  the  terms  of  the  law  would  permit;  but  Latin,  which  language  1  chose, 
as  the  briefest  to  contrive  the  rules  compendiously,  the  aptest  for  memory,  and  of  the  greatest  author- 
ity and  majesty  to  be  avouched  and  alleged  in  argument :  and  for  &e  expositions  and  distinctiona,  I 
have  retained  the  peculiar  language  of  our  law,  because  it  should  not  be  singular  among  the  books 
of  the  same  science,  and  because  it  is  most  fomiliar  to  the  students  and  professors  thereof,  and 
because  that  it  is  most  significant  to  express  conceits  of  law ;  and  to  conclude,  it  is  a  language 
wherein  a  man  shall  not  be  enticed  to  hunt  after  words  but  matter;  and  for  the  excluding  of  any 
other  than  professed  lawyers,  it  was  better  manners  to  exclude  them  by  the  strangeness  of  the 
language,  than  by  the  obscurity  of  the  conceit ;  which  is  as  though  it  had  been  written  in  no  private 
and  retired  language,  yet  by  those  that  are  not  lawyers  would  for  the  most  part  not  have  been  under- 
Stood,  or,  which  is  worse,  mistaken. 

Fifthly,  Whereas  I  might  have  made  more  flourish  and  ostentation  of  reading,  to  have  vouched  the 
authorities,  and  sometimes  to  have  enforced  or  noted  upon  them,  yet  I  have  abstained  from  that  also  ; 
and  the  reason  is,  because  I  judged  it  a  matter  undue  and  preposterous  to  prove  rules  and  maxims; 
wherein  I  had  the  example  of  Mr.  Littleton  and  Mr.  Fitzherbert,  whose  writings  are  the  institutions 
of  the  laws  of  England;  whereof  the  one  forbeareth  to  vouch  any  authority  altogether;  the  other 
never  reciteth  a  book,  but  when  he  thinketh  the  case  so  weak  of  credit  in  itself  as  it  needs  a  surety; 
and  these  two  I  did  far  more  esteem  than  Mr.  Perkins  or  Mr.  Standford,  that  have  done  the  contrary. 
Well  will  it  appear  to  those  that  are  learned  in  the  laws,  that  many  of  the  cases  are  judged  cases,, 
either  within  ^e  books,  or  of  fresh  report,  and  most  of  them  fortified  by  judged  cases  and  similitude 
of  reason ;  though,  m  some  few  cases,  I  did  intend  expressly  to  weigh  down  the  authority  by  evidence 
of  reason,  and  therein  rather  to  correct  the  law,  than  either  to  soothe  a  received  error,  or  by  unprofit- 
able subtlety,  which  corrupteth  the  sense  of  law,  to  reconcile  contrarieties.  For  these  reasons  I 
resolved  not  to  derogate  from  the  authority  of  the  rules,  by  vouching  of  any  of  the  authority  of  the 
caste,  though  in  mine  own  copy  I  had  them  quoted :  for,  although  the  meanness  of  mine  own  person 
may  now  at  first  extenuate  the  authority  of  this  collection,  and  that  every  man  is  adventurous  to  con- 
trol ;  yet,  surely,  according  to  Gamaliel's  reason,  if  it  be  of  weight,  time  will  settle  and  authorize  it; 
if  it  be  light  and  weak,  time  will  reprove  it.  So  that,  to  conclude,  you  have  here  a  work  without  any 
glory  of  affected  novelty,  or  of  method,  or  of  language,  or  of  quotations  and  authorities,  dedicated 
only  to  use,  and  submitted  only  to  the  censure  of  the  learned,*  and  chiefly  of  time. 

Lastly,  There  is  one  point  abore  all  the  rest  I  account  the  most  material  for  making  these  reasons 
inaeed  profitable  and  instructing ;  which  is,  that  they  be  not  set  down  alone,  like  short,  dark  oracles, 
which  every  man  will  be  content  still  to  allow  to  be  true,  but  in  the  mean  time  they  give  little  light, 
or  direction;  but  I  have  attended  them,  a  matter  not  practised,  no,  not  in  the  civil  law,  to  any  pur- 
pose, and  for  want  whereof,  indeed,  the  rules  are  but  as  proverbs,  and  many  times  plain  fallacies,, 
with  a  clear  and  perspicuous  exposition,  breaking  them  into  cases,  and  opening  them  with  distinc- 
tions, and  sometimes  showing  the  reasons  above,  whereupon  they  depend,  and  the  affinity  they 
have  with  other  rules.  And  though  I  have  thus,  with  as  good  discretion  and  foresight  as  I  could, 
ordered  this  work,  and,  as  I  might  say,  without  all  colours  or  shows,  husbanded  it  best  to  profit ; 
yet,  nevertheless,  not  wholly  trusting  to  mine  own  judgment ;  having  collected  three  hundred  of 
them,  I  thought  good,  before  I  brought  them  all  into  form,  to  publish  some  few,  that,  by  the  taste  of 
other  men's  opinions  in  this  first,  I  might  receive  either  approbation  in  mine  own  course,  or  better 
advice  for  the  altering  of  the  other  which  remain ;  for  it  is  a  great  reason  that  that  which  is  intended 
to  the  profit  of  others  should  be  guided  by  the  conceits  of  others. 
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REGULA  L 

Injure  mm  remota  cotiaa,  sedproxima  ipeetatur. 

It  were  infinite  for  the  law  to  judge  the  causes 
of  causes,  and  their  impulsions  one  of  another ; 
therefore,  it  contenteth  itself  with  the  immediate 
cause,  uid  judgeth  of  acts  by  that,  without 
looking  to  anj  further  degree. 
fB.li];.  As  if  an  annuity  be  granted /»ro  eon- 
**•'•"  iiUo  imptnao  tt  impendendo^  and  the 
grantee  commit  treason,  whereby  he  is  imprison- 
ed, so  that  the  grantor  cannot  have  access  unto 
him  for  his  coansel ;  yet,  nevertheless,  the  annui- 
ty is  not  determined  by  this  fwn-fetuance  $  yet  it 
was  the  grantee's  act  and  default  to  commit  the 
treason,  whereby  the  imprisonment  grew:  but 
the  law  looketh  not  so  far,  but  excuseth  him, 
because  the  not  giving  counsel  was  compulsory, 
and  not  voluntary,  in  regard  of  the  imprisonment. 
So  if  a  parson  make  a  lease,  and  be 
•«u?&4.t.  deprived,  or  resign,  the  successors 
shall  avoid  the  lease;  and  yet  the 
cause  of  deprivation,  and  more  strongly  of  a 
resignation,  moved  from  the  party  himself;  but 
the  law  regardeth  not  that,  because  the  admis- 
sion of  the  new  incumbent  is  the  act  of  the 
ordinary. 

So  if  I  be  seised  of  an  advowson  in  gross,  and 
a  usurpation  be  had  against  me,  and  at  the  next 
avoidance  I  usurp  arere,  I  shall  be  remitted :  and 
yet  the  presentation,  which  is  the  act  remote,  is 
mine  own  act ;  but  the  admbsion  of  my  clerk, 
whereby  the  inheritance  is  reduced  to  me,  is  the 
act  of  the  (binary. 

So  if  I  covenant  with  I.  S.  a  stran- 
ger, in  consideration  of  natural  love  to 
my  son,  to  stand  seised  of  the  use  of  the  said  I.  S. 
to  the  intent  he  shall  enfeoff  my  son ;  by  this  no 
ase  ariseth  to  I.  S.  because  the  law  doUi  respect 
that  there  is  no  immediate  consideration  between 
me  and  I.  S. 
»H.4.4R.a  ^^  if  I  be  bound  to  enter  into  a  sta- 
^'^^  tute  before  the  mayor  of  the  staple  at 
such  a  day,  for  the  security  of  one  hundred 
poands,  and  the  obligee,  before  the  day,  accept 
of  me  a  lease  of  a  house  in  satisfaction ;  this  is 
no  plea  in  debt  upon  my  obligation :  and  yet  the 
end  of  that  statute  was  but  security  of  money ; 
but  because  the  entering  into  this  statute  itself, 
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which  is  the  immediate  act  whereto  I  am  bounds 
is  a  corporal  act  which  lieth  not  in  satisfaction ; 
therefore,  the  law  taketh  no  consideration  that 
the  remote  intent  was  for  money. 

So  if  I  make  a  feoffment  in  fee,  upon  n.  40^41,11. 
condition  that  the  feoffee  shall  enfeoff  J|15"c2JS5.' 
over,  and  the  feoffee  be  disseised,  and  !!SSiSbm| 
a  descent  cast,  and  then  the  feoffee  •»«iCotaff2 
bind  himself  in  a  statute,  which  statute  is  dis-^ 
charged  before  the  recovery  of  the  land :  this  i» 
no  breach  of  the  condition,  because  the  land  way 
never  liable  to  the  statute,  and  the  poesibiliQr 
that  it  should  be  liable  upon  the  recovery  die  law 
doth  not  respect. 

So  if  I  enfeoff  two,  upon  condition  to  enfeoff, 
and  one  of  them  take  a  wife,  the  condition  is  not 
broken ;  and  yet  there  is  a  remote  possibility  that 
the  joint-tenant  may  die,  and  then  the  feme  is 
entitled  to  dower. 

So  if  a  man  purchase  land  in  fee-simple,  and 
die  without  issue;  in  the  first  degree  the  law 
respecteth  dignity  of  sex,  and  not  proximity ;  and 
therefore  the  remote  heir,  on  the  part  of  the  father, 
shall  have  it  before  the  near  heir  on  the  part  of 
the  mother:  but,  in  any  degree  paramount  the 
first  the  law  respecteth  not,  and  therefore  the  near 
heir  by  the  grandmother,  on  the  part  of  the  father* 
shall  have  it,  before  the  remote  heir  of  the  grand- 
father on  the  part  of  the  father. 

This  rule  faileth  in  covinous  acts,  which, 
though  they  be  conveyed  through  many  degrees 
and  reaches,  yet  the  law  taketh  heed  to  the  cor- 
rupt beginning,  and  counteth  all  as  one  entire  act. 

As  if  a  feoffment  be  made  of  lands  „  ^  j^^^^^ 
held  by  knighf  s  service  to  I.  S.  upon  •^«*"»' 
condition  that  he,  within  a  certain  time,  shall 
enfeoff  I.  D.  which  feoffment  to  I.  D.  shall  be  to 
the  use  of  the  wife  of  the  first  feoffer  for  her  joint- 
ure, &c. ;  this  feoffment  is  within  the  statute  of 
33  H.  VUI.  nam  dohu  eireuitu  nonpwrgaiur. 

In  like  manner  this  rule  holdeth  not  in  crimi- 
nal acts,  except  they  have  a  full  interruption  ; 
because  when  the  intention  is  matter  of  substance, 
and  that  which  the  law  doth  principally  behold* 
there  the  first  motive  will  be  principally  regarded* 
and  not  the  last  impulsion.  As  if  I.  S.  ^^ 
of  malice  prepense  discharge  a  pistol  •ntn»\nam4m 
at  I.  D.  and  miss  him,  whereupon  he 
throws  down  his  pistol  and  flies,  and  I.  D.  pursueth. 
him  to  kill  him,  whereupon  he  tumeth  and  killeth 
I.  D.  with  a  dagger;  if  the  law  should  consider 
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the  last  impolsiTe  cftose,  it  should  say  that  it 
was  in  his  own  defence :  bnt  the  law  is  otherwise, 
for  it  is  bat  a  pursaance  and  execntion  of  the  first 
morderons  intent. 

44Ed.&        ^^^  ^^  ^'  ^'  ^  ^^  ^^^"^  ^ 
dagger  drawn,  and  I.  D.  had  fallen  by 

haste  upon  his  dagger,  there  I.  D.  had  been  felo 

4e  le,  and  I.  S.  shall  go  quit 

Also,  you  may  not  confound  the  act  with  the 
•execntion  of  the  act ;  nor  the  entire  act  with  the 
last  part,  or  the  consummatiQn  of  the  act. 
UL  cu.  dftiiiP      ^of  i^  &  disseisor  enter  into  religion, 
**^  the  immediate  cause  is  from  the  party, 

liioogh  the  descent  be  cast  in  law ;  but  the  law 
doth  but  execute  the  act  which  the  party  pro- 
oureth,  and  therefore  the  descent  shall  not  bind, 
9tiic  ieofweno. 

If  a  lease  fbr  years  be  made  render- 
ing a  rent,  and  the  lessee  make  a  feoff- 
ment of  part,  and  the  lessor  enter,  the  immediate 
S4  a. «.  fc.  4.  cause  is  from  the  law  in  respect  of  the 
«r.ai.fc  forfeiture,  though  Ae  entry  be  the  act 
oi  the  party ;  but  that  is  bnt  the  pursuance  and 
putting  in  execution  of  the  titie  which  the  law 
giTeth :  and  therefore  the  rent  or  condition  shall 
be  apportioned. 

So,  in  the  binding  of  a  right  by  a  descent,  you 
^re  to  consider  the  whole  time  from  the  disseisin 
to  the  descent  cast;  and  if,  at  all  times,  the  per- 
son be  not  privileged,  the  descent  binds. 
9H.7.  M.s«t  ^i^^9  therefore,  if  a  ibme  coyert  be 
^MM,s^,t4X  disseised,  and  the  baron  dieth,  and  she 
taketh  a  new  husband,  and  dien  the  descent  is 
oast:  or  if  a  man  that  is  not  infra  qwftuor  maria^ 
'be  disseised,  and  return  into  England,  and  go 
over  sea  again,  and  then  a  descent  is  cast,  this 
descent  bindeth,  because  of  the  inUrim  when  the 
peraons  might  have  entered ;  and  the  law  respect- 
etii  not  the  state  of  the  person  at  the  last  time  of 
the  descent  cast,  bnt  a  continua|ice  from  the  very 
disseised  to  the  descent 

4«t6p.  fliM.  So  if  baron  and  feme  be,  and  they 
^  >^  join  in  a  feoffment  of  the  wife  s  land 
rendering  a  rent,  and  the  baron  die,  and  the  feme 
lakA  a  new  husband  before  any  rent-day,  and  he 
aceepteth  the  rent,  the  feoffment  is  affirmed  for- 

REGULA  II. 

Non  poM  addud  exupUo  efu§dem  f«t,  euju$  pdi- 
UsrdiM9oiuiio 

Ft  were  impertinent  and  contrary  in  itself,  for 
Ae  law  to  allow  of  a  plea  in  bar  of  such  matter  as 
is  to  be  defbated  by  the  same  suit;  for  it  is  in- 
•Inded :  otherwise  a  man  should  never  come  to 
the  end  and  effect  of  his  suit,  but  be  cut  off  in  the 
way. 

And,  therefore,  if  tenant  in  tail  of  a  manor, 
wherennto  a  villain  is  regardant,  discontinue  and 
die,  and  the  right  of  the  entail  descend  unto  the 
i^ain  himself,  who  brings  formedon^  and  the 


discontinuee  pleadeth  villanage ;  this  is  no  plea, 
because  the  divesting  of  the  manor,  which  is  the 
intent  of  the  suit,  doth  include  this  plea,  because 
it  determineth  the  villanage. 

Sp  if  a  t#na|it  \^  aneipnt  fie^iesne  be 
dtssetsed  by  the  lord,  whereby  the 
seigniory  is  suspended,  and  the  disseisee  bring- 
his  assize  in  the  court  of  the  lord,  finank  fee  is  no 
plea,  because  the  suit  is  brought  to  undo  the  dis- 
seisin, and  so  to  revive  the  seigniory  in  ancient 
demesne. 

So  if  a  man  be  attainted  and  exe-  in.A.m.iB, 
cuted,  and  the  heir  bring  error  upon  the  '-^ 
attainder,  and  corruption  of  blood  by  the  same 
attainder  be  pleaded,  to  interrupt  his  conveying 
in  the  same  writ  of  error ;  this  is  no  plea,  for  then 
he  were  without  remedy  ever  to  reveiae  the 
attainder. 

So  if  tenant  in  tail  discontinue  for 
life  rendering  rent,  and  the  issue  brings 
formedon^  and  the  warranty  of  his  ancestor  with 
assets  is  pleaded  against  him,  and  the  assets  is 
layed  to  be  no  other  but  his  reversion  with  the 
rent ;  this  is  no  plea,  because  iheformedon^  which 
is  brought  to  undo  this  discontinuance,  doth 
inclusively  undo  this  new  reversion  in  fee,  with 
the  rent  thereunto  annexed. 

But  whether  this  rule  may  take  place  where 
the  matter  of  the  plea  is  not  to  be  avoided  in  the 
same  suit,  but  another  suit,  is  doubtful ;  and  I 
rather  take  the  law  to  be,  that  this  rule  doth  ex- 
tend to  such  cases ;  for  otherwise,  the  party  were 
at  a  mischief,  in  respect  the  exceptions  and  ban 
might  be  pleaded  cross,  either  of  them,  in  the 
contrary  suit;  and  so,  the  party  altogether  pre- 
vented and  intercepted  to  come  by  his  right 

So  if  a  man  be  attainted  by  two  several  attain, 
ders,  and  there  is  error  in  them  both,  there  is  no 
reason  but  there  should  be  a  remedy  open  for  the 
heir  to  reverse  those  attainders  being  erroneous,  as 
well  if  they  be  twenty  as  one. 

And,  therefore,  if  in  a  writ  of  error  brought  by 
the  heir  of  one  of  them,  the  attainder  should  be  a 
plea  peremptorily;  and  so  again,  if  in  error 
brought  of  that  o^er,  the  former  should  be  a  plea ; 
these  were  to  exclude  him  utterly  of  his  right; 
and  therefore  it  shall  be  a  good  replication  to  say, 
that  he  hath  a  writ  of  error  depending  of  that  also, 
and  so  the  court  shall  proceed  :  but  no  judgment 
shall  be  given  till  both  pleas  be  discussed ;  and 
if  either  plea  be  found  without  error,  there  shall 
be  no  reversal  either  of  the  one  or  of  the  other ; 
and  if  he  discontinue  either  writ,  than  shall  it  be 
no  longer  a  plea ;  and  so  of  several  outlawries  in 
a  personal  action. 

And  this  seemeth  to  me  more  reasonable,  than 
that  generally  an  outlawry  or  an  attainder  should 
be  no  plea  in  a  writ  of  error  brought  upon  a  di- 
verse outlawry  or  attainder,  as  7  H.  IV.  and  7  H. 
VI.  seem  to  hold ;  for  that  is  a  remedy  too  large 
for  the  mischief;  for  there  is  no  reason  but  if  any 
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^  At  oUbwoM  m  itmiiMkri  W  indeed  witlioiit 
MTor,  b«l  it  should  be  a  ywnniptofy  plaa  to  the 
in  a  wiit  of  enror,  as  weU  ae  in  any  other 


But  if  a  man  k^  a  fine  mi/r  eommumu  de  droit 
t»me  uo  qm€  il  ad  de  mm  dome^  and  snfler  a  reooTe- 
ly  of  the  tame  lands,  and  theie  he  error  in  them 
both,  he  cannot  bringr  error  first  of  the  fine,  be- 
eanae,  by  the  recovery,  his  title  of  error  is  dis- 
charged and  released  in  law  inekmvi  but  he.  mast 
begin  with  the  error  upon  the  recovery, 
which  he  may  do,  because  a  fine  exe- 
eirted  barreth  no  titles  that  acorue  de  puisne  iem* 
after  the  fine  levied,  and  so  restore  himself  to  his 
lide  of  error  upon  the  fine :  but  so  it  is  not  in  the 
foraier  case  of  the  attainder  $  for  a  writ  of  error  to  a 
former  attainder  is  not  giwen  away  by  a  second,  ex- 
cept it  be  by  express  words  of  an  act  of  Parliament, 
but  only  it  lemaineth  a  plea  to  his  person  while 
he  liveth,  and  to  the  conveyance  of  his  heir  after 
his  death. 

But  if  a  man  levy  a  fine  where  he  hath  nothing 
in  the  land,  which  inureth  by  way  of  conclusion 
only,  and  is  executory  against  all  purchases  and 
new  titles  whicb  shall  grow  to  the  conusor  after- 
wards, and  he  pun^ase  the  land,  and  suffer  a 
lecoveiy  to  the  conusee,  and  in  both  fine  and  re- 
eorery  there  is  error ;  this  fine  is  J(uiu§  bifrons^ 
md  will  look  forwards,  and  bar  him  of  his  writ 
of  error  brought  of  the  recovery;  and  therefore  it 
will  come  to  the  reason  of  the  first  case  of  the 
attainder,  that  he  must  reply,  that  he  hath  a  writ 
also  depending  of  the  same  fine,  and  so  demand 
jadgment. 

KI.I,  Td  return  to  our  first  purpose,  like 

"*•  ••^*'  law  is  it  if  tenant  in  tail  of  two  acres 
make  two  several  discontinuanees  to  several  per- 
sons for  life  rendering  a  rent,  and  bringeth  a  /br- 
medon  of  both,  and  in  formedon  brought  of  white 
acre  the  reversion  and  rent  reserved  upon  black 
acre  is  pleaded,  and  so  contrary :  I  take  it  to  be 
a  good  replication,  that  he  hath  formedon  also 
upon  that  depending,  wherennto  the  tenant  hath 
pleaded  the  descent  of  the  reversion  of  white  acre ; 
and  so  neither  shall  be  a  bar :  and  yet  there  is  no 
doubt  but  if  in  a  formedon  the  warranty  of  tenant 
in  tail  with  assets  be  pleaded,  it  is  no  replication 
for  the  issue  to  say,  that  a  prmeipe  dependeth 
brought  by  I.  S.  to  evict  the  assets. 

Bat  the  former  case  standeth  upon  the  particu- 
lar reason  before  mentioned. 

REGULA  III. 

Verba  forUu$  aeeipitmktr  eonirafirtferoniem. 

This  rule,  that  a  man^s  deeds  and  his  words 
(hall  be  taken  strongliest  against  himself,  ^oogh 
it  be  one  of  the  most  common  grounds  of  the  law, 
it  is  notwithstanding  a  rule  drawn  out  of  the 
depth  of  reason ;  for,  first,  it  is  a  schoolmaster  of 
wisdom  and  diligence  in  making  men  watchAil 
'in  their  own  business;  next,  it  is  the  andior  of 
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mneb  quiet  a^d  osrtainty,  and  that  in  two  sqiIm 
first,  because  it  £aveureth  acts  and  conveyasoss 
executed,  taking  them  still  beneficially  for  tfas 
grantees  and  possessors :  and  secondly,  because  it 
makes  an  end  of  many  questions  and  doubts  about 
eonstroction  of  words ;  for  if  the  labour  were  only 
to  pick  out  the  intention  of  the  parties,  every 
judge  would  have  a  several  sense;  whereas  this 
rule  doth  give  them  a  sway  to  take  the  law  mors 
certainly  one  way. 

But  this  rule,  as  all  other  which  are  very  gn^' 
ral,  is  but  a  sound  in  the  air,  and  cometh  in  som^ 
times  to  help  and  make  up  other  reasons  without 
any  great  instruction  or  direction;  except  it  be 
duly  conceived  in  point  of  difference,  where  it 
taketh  place,  and  where  not.  And  first  we  will 
examine  it  in  grants,  and  then  in  pleadings. 

The  force  of  this  rule  is  in  three  things,  in  am> 
biguity  of  words,  in  implication  6f  matter,  and 
deducing  or  qualifying  the  exposition  of  such 
grants  as  were  against  the  law,  if  they  were  taken 
according  to  their  words. 

And,  therefore,  if  I.  S.  submit  him-  sr.s.  la 
self  to  abitrement  of  all  actions  and  «•«•'•«• 
suits  between  him  and  I.  D.  and  I.  N.  it  rests 
ambiguous  whether  this  submission  shall  be  in- 
tended eoUeetiv^  of  Joint  actions  only,  or  diatribt^ 
tivi  of  several  actions  also;  but  because  ths 
words  shall  be  strongliest  taken  against  I.  S.  that 
speaks  them,  it  shall  be  understood  of  both :  for 
if  I.  8.  had  submitted  himself  to  abitrement  of  all 
actions  and  suits  which  he  hath  now  depending, 
except  it  be  such  as  are  between  him  and  I.  D. 
and  I.  N.  now  it  shall  be  understood  eolkttio^ 
only  of  joint  actions,  because  in  the  other  cass 
large  construction  was  hardest  against  him  that 
sp^ks,  and  in  this  oase  strict  consUuction  is 
hardest 

So  if  I  grant  ten  pounds  rent  to 
baron  and  feme,  and  if  the  baron  die 
that  the  feme  shall  have  three  pounds  rent, 
because  these  words  rest  ambiguous  whether  I 
intend  three  pounds  by  way  of  increase,  or  three 
pounds  by  way  of  restraint  and  abatement  of  the 
former  rent  of  ten  pounds,  it  shall  be  taken 
strongliest  against  me  that  am  ^e  grantor,  that  is 
three  pounds  addition  to  the  ten  pounds :  but  if  I 
had  let  lands  to  baroir  and  feme  for  three  lives, 
reserving  ten  pounds  per  annum,  and,  if  the  baron 
die,  reserving  three  pounds;  this  shall  be  taken 
contrary  to  the  former  case,  to  abridge  my  rent 
only  to  three  pounds. 

So  if  1  demise  om/ne»  boeeoemeoa  m  i4H.fLSR.a 
villa  de  Dak  for  years,  this  passeth  the  ^'  '^ 
soil ;  but  if  I  demise  all  my  lands  in  Dale  exeepU$ 
hooeUy  this  extendeth  to  the  trees  only,  and  not  to 
the  soil. 

So  if  I  sow  my  land  with  com,  and  let  it  for 
years,  the  com  passetji  to  the  lessee,  if  I  except  It 
not;  bat  if  I  make  a  lease  lor  life  to  I.  S.  upon 
condition  that  upon  request  he  shaU  make  ms  s 
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lasM  for  yean,  and  I.  S.  fow  the  ground,  and  then  I 
make  request,  I.  S.  may  well  make  me  a  lease 
eseepting  his  com,  and  not  break  the  condition. 

So  if  I  have  free  warren  in  my  own 
ft  s  B. «.  24.  land,  and  let  my  land  for  life,  not  men- 
tioning the  warren,  yet  the  lessee,  by 
implication,  shall  have  the  warren  discharged  and 
extract  during  his  lease :  but  if  i  let  the  land  una 
cum  libera  warrena^  excepting  white  acre,  there 
.  the  warren  is  not  by  implication  reserved  unto  me 
dther  to  be  enjoyed  or  extinguished;  but  the 
lessee  shall  have  warren  against  me  in  white 
acre* 

So  if  I.  S.  hold  of  me  by  fealty  and 
^^  rent  only,  and  I  grant  the  rent,  not 
speaking  of  the  fealty ;  yet  the  fealty  by  implica- 
tion shall  pass,  because  my  grant  shall  be  taken 
strongly  as  of  a  rent  service,  and  not  of  a  rent 
seoke. 

Otherwise  had  it  been  if  the  seigniory 

had  been  by  homage,  fealty,  and  rent, 

beoause  of  the  dignity  of  the  service,  which  could 

not  have  passed  by  intendment  by  the  gratot  of 

the  rent:  but  if  I  be  seised  of  the 

manor  of  Dale  in  fee,  whereof  I.  S. 

holds  by  fealty  and  rent,  and  I  grant  the  manor, 

excepting  die  rent,  the  fealty  shall  pass  to  the 

grantee,  and  I.  S.  shall  have  but  a  rent  secke. 

So  in  grants  against  the  law,  if  I  give  land  to 
I.  S.  and  his  heirs  males,  this  is  a  good  fee-simple, 
which  is  a  larger  estate  than  the  words  seem  to 
intend,  and  the  word  *«  males"  is  void.  But  if  I 
make  a  gift  in  tail,  reserving  rent  to  me  and  the 
heirs  of  my  body,  the  words  **  of  my  body"  are 
not  void,  and  to  leave  it  rent  in  fee^imple ;  but 
the  words  **  heirs  and  all"  are  void,  and  leave  it 
but  a  rent  for  life ;  except,  that  you  will  say,  it  is 
but  a  limitation  to  any  my  heir  in  fee-simple 
which  shall  be  heir  of  my  body ;  for  it  cannot  be 
rent  in  tail  by  reservation. 
4S  Ed.  a.  mi  But  if  I  give  land  with  my  daughter 
^  ^*  in  frank  marriage,  the  remainder  to  I. 

S.  and  his  heirs,  this  grant  cannot  be  good  in  all 
parts,  according  to  the  words :  for  it  is  incident  to 
the  nature  of  a  gift  in  frank  marriage,  that  the 
donee  hold  of  the  donor ;  and  therefore  my  deed 
shall  be  taken  so  strongly  against  myself,  that 
rather  than  the  remainder  shall  be  void,  the  frank 
maniage,  though  it  be  first  placed  in  the  deed, 
shall  be  void  as  a  frank  maniage. 

But  if  I  give  land  in  frank  maniage,  reserving 
to  me  and  my  heirs  ten  pounds  rent,  now  the 
frank  marriage  stands  good,  and  the  reservation 
is  >oid,  because  it  is  a  limitation  of  a  benefit  to 
myself,  and  not  to  a  stranger. 


*  Qacre  car  le  ley  tumble  d^i  le  contrary  en  lantqne  in  an 
grant  qaant  Inn  part  del  fait  ne  poit  estoier  oue  tauter  le  darr : 
•erra  void,  anterment  in  un  devise  et  accordant  fuit  lopin :  de 
8ur  Anderson  et  Owen  Just :  contra  Walmesley  Jost.  P.  40. 
Ells,  in  le  case  de  Comteiia  de  Warwiok  et  Bar  BarBey  in 


So  if  I  let  white  acre,  blaek  aore,  and  green 
acre  to  1.  S.  excepting  white  acre,  this  exception 
is  void,  because  it  is  repugnant;  but  if  I  let  the 
three  acres  aforesaid,  rendering  twenty  shillings 
rent,  viz.  for  white  acre  ten  shillings,  and  for 
black  acre  ten  shillings,  I  shall  not  distrain  at  all- 
in  green  acre,  but  that  shall  be  discharged  of  my 
rent 

So  if  I  grant  a  rent  to  L  S.  and  his  i^  J-',^. 
heirs  out  of  my  manor  of  Dale,  et  obUgo  *•■•••»«■ 
manerium  pradicium  et  omnia  bona  et  catalla  mea 
iuper  manerium  pradielum  exiiteniia  ad  dittrin' 
gindum per  halUvot  domini  regie.*  this  limitatioa 
of  the  distress  to  the  king's  bdliffs  is  void,  and  it 
is  good  to  give  a  power  of  distress  to  I.  S.  the 
grantee,  and  his  bailifis. 

But  if  I  give  land  in  tail  <efi«ndb  die  tBa.«.fi. 
eapitaUbuM  dominie  per  reddiium  viginti  eoUdorttm 
per  fideiUaUmt  this  limitation  of  tenure  to  the 
lord  is  void ;  and  it  shall  not  be  good,  as  in  th» 
other  case,  to  make  a  reservation  of  twen^r 
shillings  good  unto  myself ;  but  it  shall  be  utterly 
void,  as  if  no  reservation  at  all  had  been  made^ 
and  if  the  truth  be  that  I,  that  am  the  donor,  hold 
of  the  lord  paramount  by  ten  shillings  only,  then 
there  shall  be  ten  shillings  only  resemd  upon  the 
gift  in  tail  as  for  ovelty.* 

So  if  I  give  land  to  I.  S.  and  the  aisd.*.*!! 
heirs  of  his  body,  and  for  default  of  jAStjfSL 
such  issue  quod  tenementum  prmdie-  »"•••••• 

turn  reverkUur  ad  L  N.  yet  these  words  of 
reservation  will  carry  a  remainder  to  a  stranger^. 
But  if  I  let  white  acre  to  I.  S.  excepting  ten 
shillings  rent,  these  words  of  exception  to  mine 
own  benefit  shall  never  inure  to  words  of  reser- 
vation. 

But  now  it  is  to  be  noted,  that  this  rule  is  the 
last  to  be  resorted  to,  and  is  never  to  be  relied 
upon  but  where  all  other  rules  of  exposition  of 
words  fail ;  and  if  any  other  rule  come  in  place, 
this  giveth  place.  And  that  is  a  point  worthy  to 
be  observed  generally  in  the  rules  of  the  law,  that 
when  they  encounter  and  cross  one  another  in 
any  case,  it  be  understood  which  the  law  holdeth 
worthier,  and  to  be  preferred ;  and  it  is  in  this 
particular  very  notable  to  consider,  that  this  being 
a  rule  of  some  strictness  and  rigour,  doth  not,  as 
it  were,  his  office,  but  in  absence  of  other  rules 
which  are  of  more  equity  and  humanity ;  which 
rules  you  shall  find  afterwards  set  down  with 
their  expositions  and  limitations. 

But  now  to  give  a  taste  of  them  to  this  present 
purpose :  it  is  a  rule,  that  general  words  shall 
never  be  stretched  too  far  in  intendment,  which 
the  civilians  utter  thus :  Verba  generalia  restriu' 
guntur  ad  habiHtatem  persona^  vel  ad  tqttiludi- 
nem  ret* 

Therefore,  if  a  man  grant  to  another,  1 4  a.*,  pi.  21. 
common  intra  metaa  et  bundae  villm  de  Daley  and 
part  of  the  ville  is  his  several,  and  part  is  his 
waste  and  common ;  the  grantee  shall  not  have 
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in  the  wreral;  and  yet  that  b  the 
aliODgeet  exposition  against  Ae  grantor. 

So  it  is  a  rule,  Ferba  ita  tutU  intdU- 

gendOj  ut  res  magts  al^y  quam  per  eat  .• 
and  therefore  if  I  griye  land  to  I.  8.  and  his  heirs, 
reddendo  quinque  librae  annuatim  to  I.  D.  and  his 
hmrs,  this  implies  a  condition  to  me  that  am  the 
grantor;  yet  it  were  a  stronger  exposition  against 
me^  to  say  the  limitation  shoold  be  Toid,  and  the 
feofiinent  absolnte. 

So  it  is  a  rule,  that  the  law  will  not 

intend  a  wrong,  which  tiie  ciTilians 
utter  thus :  Ea  eet  aedpienda  interpretation  qum  vitio 
caret*  And  therefore  if  the  executors  of  I.  S. 
grant  omnia  bona  et  eataUa  eua^  the  goods  which 
they  have  as  executors  will  not  pass,  because 
non  eonetat  whether  it  may  not  be  a  deyastation, 
and  80  a  wrong;  and  yet  against  the  trespasser 
that  taketh  them  ont  of  their  hand,  they  shall  de- 
clare ^iiod  bona  tua  eepii. 

So  it  is  a  rule,  words  are  to  be  understood  diat 
^ey  work  somewhat,  and  be  not  idle  and  friyo- 
lons :  Ferba  aUquid  operari  dthent^  verba  cum  effet- 
tu  sunt  aedpienda.  And,  therefore,  if  I  buy  and 
■ell  you  four  parts  of  my  manor  of  Dale,  and  say 
not  in  how  many  parts  to  be  diyided,  this  shall 
be  construed  four  parts  of  fiye,  and  not  of  six  nor 
.  seyen,  Ito.,  because  that  it  is  the  strongest  against 
me ;  but  on  the  other  side,  it  shall  not  be  intend- 
ed four  parts  of  four  parts,  that  is  whole  of  four 
quarters;  and  yet  that  were  strongest  of  all,  but 
tiien  the  words  were  idle  and  of  none  effect. 

So  it  is  a  rule,  Divinatio  non  inter* 

pretaHo  et/,  qum  omnino  reeedit  a  Utera  .* 
and  Aerefore  if  I  have  a  fee  fann-rent  issuing  out 
of  white  acre  of  ten  shillings,  and  I  reciting  the 
same  reserration  do  grant  to  I.  S.  the  rent  of  five 
shillings  pereipiend*  de  reddiC  pradieC  et  de  omni' 
hue  terrie  et  tenementie  meia  in  Dale,  with  a  clause 
of  distress,  although  there  be  atturnement,  yet 
nothing  passeth  out  of  my  former  rent ;  and  yet 
that  were  strongest  against  me  to  haye  it  a  double 
rent,  or  grant  of  part  of  that  rent  with  an  enlarge- 
ment of  a  distress  in  the  other  land,  but  for  that 
it  is  against  the  words,  because  eopulatio  verbarum 
ineUnat  exeeptionem  in  eodem  sensu,  and  the  word 
<fe,  angHei  out  of,  may  be  taken  in  two  senses, 
that  is,  either  as  a  greater  sum  out  of  a  less,  or  as 
a  charge  out  of  land,  or  other  principal  interest; 
and  that  the  couplmg  of  it  with  lands  and  tene- 
ments, mz.,  I  reciting  that  I  am  seized  of  such  a 
rent  of  ten  shillings,  do  grant  five  shillings  perd- 
piend*  de  eodem  reddiC,  it  is  good  enough  without 
atturnement;  because /^erctptefuT  de,  etc.  may  well 
be  taken  for  pareella  de,  etc.  without  violence  to 
the  words ;  but  if  it  had  been  pereipiend!*  de,  I.  S. 
without  saying  de  redditibue  praedie^,  although 
L  S.  be  the  person  that  payeth  me  the  foresaid 
rent  of  ten  shillings,  yet  it  is  void ;  and  so  it  is  of 
all  other  roles  of  exposition  of  grants,  when  they 
meet  in  opposition  with  this  rule,  they  are  preferred. 


Now  to  examine  this  rule  in  pleadings  as  we 
have  done  in  g^nts,  you  shall  find  that  in  all  im- 
perfections of  pleadings,  whether  it  be  in  ambi^ 
guity  of  words  and  double  intendments,  or  want 
of  certainty  and  averments,  the  plea  shall  be 
strictly  and  strongly  against  him  that  pleads. 

For  ambiguity  of  words,  if  in  a  writ  of 
entry  upon  a  disseisin,  the  tenant  pleads 
jointenancy  with  I.  S.  of  the  gift  and  feoffment  of 
I.  D.  judgment  de  briefe,  the  demandant  saith  that 
long  time  before  I.  D.  any  thing  had,  the  demandant 
himself  was  seised  in  fee  qwnuque  pradieC  L  D. 
mtper  poeeeuionem  ejus  intravit,  and  made  a  joint 
feoflfment,  whereupon  he  the  demandant  re-enter- 
ed, and  so  was  seised  until  by  the  defendant 
alone  he  was  disseised ;  this  is  no  plea,  because 
the  word  intradt  may  be  understood  either  of  a 
lawful  entry,  or  of  a  tortious;  and  the  hardest 
against  him  shall  be  taken,  which  is,  that  it  was 
a  lawful  entry ;  therefore  he  should  have  alleged 
precisely  that  I.  D.  ditatieivit. 

So  upon  ambiguity  that  grows  by  ^^^^ 
reference,  if  an  action  of  debt  be  brought  ^'  •• 
against  I.  N.  and  I.  P.  sheriffs  of  London,  upon 
an  escape,  and  the  plaintiff*  doth  declare  upon  an 
execution  by  force  of  a  recovery  in  the  prison  of 
Ludgate  evh  etutodia  L  S.  et  I.  D.  then  sheriffs  in 
1  K.  H.  VIII.  and  that  he  so  continued  sub  cim- 
todia  h  B.  et  I.  G.  in  2  K.  H.  VIIL  and  so  con- 
tinued eub  euetodia  L  N.  et  L  L.  in  3  K.  H.  VIIL 
and  then  was  suffered  to  escape ;  I.  N.  and  I.  L. 
plead  that  before  the  escape,  supposed  at  such  a 
day  anno  atiperiue  in  narratione  tpeeifieato^  the 
said  L  D.  and  I.  S.  ad  tunc  vieeeomiiea  suflfered 
him  to  escape;  this  is  no  good  plea,  because 
there  be  three  years  specified  in  the  declaration, 
and  it  shall  be  hardest  taken  that  it  was  1  or  3  Hi 
VIIT.  when  they  were  out  of  ofiice ;  and  yet  it  is 
nearly  induced  by  the  ad  tune  viceeomiies^  which 
should  leave  the  intendment  to  be  of  that  year  in 
which  the  declaration  supposeth  that  they  were 
sheriffs;  but  that  sufficeth  not,  but  the  year  must 
be  alleged  in  fact,  for  it  may  be  it  was  mislaid  by 
the  plaintiff*,  and  therefore  the  defendants  mean- 
ing to  discharge  themselves  by  a  former  escape, 
which  was  not  in  their  time,  must  allege  it  pre- 
cisely. 

For  incertainty  of  intendment,  if  a 
warranty  collateral  be  pleaded  in  bar, 
and  the  plaintiff  by  replication,  to  avoid  warranty, 
saith,  that  he  entered  upon  the  possession  of  the 
defendant,  non  constat  whether  this  entry  was  in 
the  life  of  the  ancestor,  or  after  the  warranty  at- 
tached ;  and  therefore  it  shall  be  taken  in  hardest 
sense,  that  it  was  after  the  warranty  descended, 
if  it  be  not  otherwise  averred. 

For  impropriety  of  words,  if  a  man  ssB.6.ia. 
plead  that  his  ancestors  died  by  pro-  "h-cs. 
testation  seised,  and  that  I.  S.  abated,  &c.,  this  is 
no  plea,  for  there  can  be  no  abatement  except 
there  be  a  dying  seised  alleged  in  fact;  and  an 
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ft^tement  s^all  not  be  improperlj  taken  fox  die- 
•eiesin  in  pleading,  earpwroU  sorUpieiu, 
l>  Di(.  Id.       ^®'  repugnancy,  if  a  man  in  aTowry 
"^  deelare  that  he  was  seised  in  his  de- 

mesne as  of  fee  of  white  acre,  and  being  so  seised 
did  demise  the  same  white  acre  to  I.  S.  habendum 
the  moiety  for  twenty-one  years  from  the  date  of 
the  deed,  the  other  moiety  from  the  surrender, 
expiration,  or  determination  of  the  estate  of  I.  D. 
fut  tenet  praBdiei*  medietatem  ad  terminum  vitae  aum 
reddendo  40^.  rent :  this  declaration  is  insufficient, 
because  the  seisin  that  he  hath  alleged  in  himself 
in  his  demesne  as  of  fee  in  the  whole,  and  the 
state  for  life  of  a  moiety,  are  repugnant;  and  it 
shall  not  be  cured  by  taking  the  last,  which  is 
expressed  to  control  the  former,  which  is  but 
general  and  formal ;  but  the  plea  is  naught,  and 
yet  the  matter  in  law  had  been  good  to  have  en- 
titled to  have  distrained  for  the  whole  rent. 

But  the  same  restraint  follows  thb  rule  in 
pleading  that  was  before  noted  in  grants :  for  if 
the  case  be  such  as  falleth  within  another  rule  of 
pleadings,  then  this  rule  may  hot  be  urged. 

And  therefore  it  is  a  rule  that  a  bar 

4  Ed.  6.  is  good  to  a  common  intent,  though  not 
to  every  intent  As  if  a  debt  be  brought 
against  five  executors,  and  three  of  them  make 
default,  and  two  appear  and  plead  in  bar  a 
recovery  had  against  them  two  of  three  hundred 
pounds,  and  nothing  in  their  hands  over  and 
above  that  sum:  if  this  bar  should  be  taken 
strongliest  against  them,  it  should  be  intended 
that  they  might  have  abated  the  first  suit,  because 
the  other  three  were  not  named,  and  so  the  re- 
covery not  duly  had  against  them ;  but  because 
of  this  other  rule  the  bar  is  good :  for  that  the 
more  common  intent  will  say,  that  they  two  did 
only  administer,  and  so  the  action  well  consider- 
ed ;  rather  than  to  imagine,  that  they  would  have 
lost  the  benefit  and  advantage  of  abating  the  writ. 

So  there  is  another  rule,  that  in  pleading  a  man 
shall  not  disclose  that  which  is  against  himself: 
and  therefore  if  it  be  a  matter  that  is  to  be  set 
forth  on  the  other  side,  then  the  plea  shall  not  be 
taken  in  the  hardest  sense,  but  in  the  most  bene- 
ficial, and  to  be  left  unto  the  contrary  party  to 
allege. 

H  B.  a         And,  therefore,  if  a  man  be  bound  in 

nr.fc.1T.  ^  obligation,  that  if  the  feme  of  the 
obligee  do  decease  before  the  feast  of  St.  John 
the  Baptist,  which  shall  be  in  the  year  of  our 
Lord  God  1598,  without  issue  of  her  body  by  her 
husband  lawfully  begotten  then  living,  that  then 
the  bond  shall  be  void ;  and  in  debt  brought  upon 
this  obligation  the  defendant  pleads  that  the 
feme  died  before  the  said  feast  without  issue  of 
her  body  then  living:  if  this  plea  should  be  taken 
strongliest  against  the  defendant,  then  should  it 
be  taken  that  the  feme  had  issue  at  the  time  of 
her  death,  but  this  issue  died  before  the  feast; 
but  that  shall  not  be  so  understood,  because  it 


makes  against  ^^  defendant,  a^d  U  is  to  W 
brought  in  on  the  plaintiff's  side,  and  that  with* 
out  traverse. 

So  if  in  a  detinue  brought  by  a  feme 
against  the  *executors  of  her  husband 
for  her  reasonable  part  of  the  goods  of  hei  hii9* 
band,  and  her  demand  is  of  a  moiety,  and  she  de* 
clares  upon  the  custom  of  the  realm,  by  which  the 
feme  is  to  have  a  moiety,  if  there  be  no  issue 
between  her  and  her  husband,  and  the  third  part 
if  there  be  issue  had,  and  declareth  that  her  hus- 
band died  without  issue  had  between  them ;  if 
this  count  should  be  hardiiest  construed  against 
the  party,  it  should  be  intended  that  her  husband 
had  issue  by  another  wife,  though  not  by  her,  in 
which  case  the  feme  is  but  to  have  the  third  part 
likewise;  but  that  shall  not  be  so  intended, 
because  it  is  a  matter  of  reply  to  be  showed  of 
the  other  side. 

And  so  it  is  of  all  odier  rules  of  pleadii^^ 
these  being  sufi&cient  not  only  for  the  exact  ex- 
pounding of  these  other  rules,  but  cbiter  to  show 
how  this  rule  which  we  handle  is  put  by  when  it 
meets  with  any  other  rule. 

As  for  acts  of  Parliament,  verdicts,  judgments, 
&c.  which  are  not  words  of  parties,  in  them  this 
rule  hath  no  place  %X  all,  neither  in  devises  and 
wills,  upon  several  reasons ;  but  more  especiallj 
it  is  to  be  noted,  that  in  evidence  it  hath  no  place, 
which  yet  seems  to  have  some  afiinity  with 
pleadings,  especially  when  demurrer  is  joined 
upon  the  evidence. 

And,  therefore,  if  land  be  given  by 
wUl  by  H,  C.  to  his  son  L  C.  and  the  ''"■•'-« 
heirs  males  of  his  body  begotten;  the  remainder 
to  F.  C.  and  the  heirs  males  of  his  body  begotten  * 
the  remainder  to  the  heirs  males  of  the  body  of 
the  devisor :  the  remainder  to  his  daughter  S.  C. 
and  the  heirs  of  her  body,  with  a  clause  of  perp^ 
tuity ;  and  the  question  comes  upon  the  point  <^ 
forfeiture  in  an  assize  taken  by  default,  and  evi^ 
dence  is  given,  and  demurrer  upon  evidence,  an4 
in  the  evidence  given  to  maintain  the  entry  of  tht 
daughter  upon  a  forfeiture,  it  is  not  set  forth  nor 
averred  that  the  devisor  had  no  other  issue  male, 
yet  the  evidence  is  good  enough,  and  it  shall  be 
so  intended ;  and  the  reason  thereof  cannot  be, 
because  a  jury  may  take  knowledge  of  matteis 
not  within  the  evidence ;  and  the  court  contrari- 
wise cannot  take  knowledge  of  any  matter  not 
within  the  pleas ;  for  it  is  clear  that  if  the  evidence 
had  been  altogether  remote,  and  not  proving  the 
issue,  there  although  the  jury  might  find  it,  yet  a 
demurrer  might  well  be  taken  upon  the  evidence. 

But  if  I  take  the  reason  of  difference  to  be 
between  pleadings,  which  are  but  openings  of  the 
case,  and  evidences  which  are  the  proofs  of  an 
issue ;  for  pleadings  being  but  to  open  the  verity 
of  the  matter  in  fact  indifferently  on  both  parts 
have  lio  scope  and  conclusion  to  direct  the  con- 
struction and  btendment  of  them,  and  therefore 
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must  be  certain ;  but  In  evidence  and  proofs  tbe 
issue,  which  is  the  state  of  the  qaestion  and  con- 
clusion, shall  incline  and  apply  all  the  proofs  as 
tending  to  that  conclasion. 

Another  reason  is,  that  pleadings  most  be  cer- 
tain, because  the  adverse  party  may  know  whereto 
to  answer,  or  else  he  were  at  a  mischief,  which 
mischief  is  remedied  by  a  demurrer;  but  in  evi- 
dence if  it  be  short,  impertinent,  or  uncertain,  the 
adverse  party  is  at  no  mischief,  because  it  is  to  be 
thought  that  the  jury  will  pass  against  him ;  yet, 
nevertheless,  because  the  jury  is  not  compellable 
to  supply  the  defect  of  evidence  out  of  their  own 
Imowledge,  though  it  be  in  their  liberty  so  to  do ; 
therefore  the  law  alloweth  a  demuner  upon  evi- 
dence also. 

RftGULA  IV. 

Quod  9ub  eeria  forma  eoneestum  vtl  retervatum  est 

non  iraJdtur  ad  valorem  vel  eomperuationem, 

Thc  liw  permitteth  every  man  to  part  with  his 
OfWn  interest,  and  to  qualify  his  own  grant,  as  it 
pleaeeth  himself;  and,  therefore,  doth  not  admit 
any  allowance  or  recompense,  if  the  thing  be  not 
taken  as  it  is  granted. 

So  in  all  profits  a  prendre^  if  I  grant 

*''  ^  common  for  ten  beasts,  or  ten  loads  of 
wood  out  of  my  coppice,  or  ten  loads  of  hay  out 
of  my  meads,  to  be  taken  for  three  years ;  he  shall 
not  have  common  for  thirty  beasts,  or  thirty  loads 
of  wood  or  hay«  the  third  year,  if  he  forbear  for 
tiie  space  of  two  years ;  here  the  time  is  certain 
and  precise. 

So  if  the  place  be  limited,  or  if  I  grant  estovers 
to  be  spent  in  such  a  house,  or  stone  towards  the 
i^aration  of  such  a  castle;  although  the  grantee 
do  bum  of  his  fuel  and  repair  of  his  own  charge, 
yet  he  can  demand  no  allowance  for  that  he  took 
it  not. 

So  if  the  kind  be  specified,  as  if  I  let  my  park 
reserving  to  myself  all  the  deer  and  suflicient  pas- 
ture for  them,  if  I  do  decay  the  game,  whereby 
there  is  no  deer,  I  shall  not  have  quantity  of  pas- 
tare  answerable  to  the  feed  of  so  many  deer  as 
were  upon  the  ground  when  I  let  it;  but  am 
without  any  remedy,  except  I  will  replenish  the 
ground  again  with  deer. 

But  it  may  be  thought  that  the  reason  of  these 
eases  is  the  default  and  laohes  of  the  grantor, 
which  is  not  so. 

For  put  the  case  that  the  house  where  the 
eetovere  should  be  spent  be  overthrown  by  the 
act  of  (?od,  aa  by  tempest,  or  burnt  by  the  enemies 
of  the  kingt  yet  there  is  no  recompense  to  be 
ttade. 

And  in  the  strongest  case,  where  it  is  in  default 
of  the  grantor,  yet  he  shall  make  void  his  own 
grant  rather  than  the  certain  form  of  it  should  be 
wrested  to  an  equity  or  valuation. 

Asif  I  grant  common  vSn^iunque  averia 
mea  ierirUf  the  commoner  cannot  other- 


wise en^tle  himself,  except  that  he  aver  that  in 
such  grounds  my  beasts  have  gone  and  fed ;  and 
if  I  never  put  in  any,  but  occupy  my  grounds 
otherwise,  he  is  without  remedy ;  but  if  I  put  in, 
and  after  by  poverty  or  otherwise  desist,  yet  the 
commoner  may  continue ;  contrariwise,  if  the 
words  of  the  grant  had  been  quandocunque  aoeria 
mea  ierint^  fbr  there  it  depends  continually  upon 
the  putting  in  of  my  beasts,  or  at  least  the  gene-  ^ 
ral  seasons  when  I  put  them  in,  not  upon  every 
hour  or  moment 

But  if  I  grant  teriiam  advoeationem  to  I.  8.  if 
he  neglect  to  take  his  turn  ea  viee^  he  is  without 
remedy:  but  if  my  wife  be  before  entitled  to 
dower,  and  I  die,  then  my  heir  shall  have  two 
presentments,  and  my  wifb  the  third,  and  my 
grantee  shall  have  the  fourth;  and  it  doft  not 
impugn  this  rule  at  all,  because  the  grant  shall 
receive  that  construction  at  the  firsTthat  it  was 
intended  such  an  avoidance  as  may  be  taken  and 
enjoyed;  as  if  I  grant  proximam  advo-  9b.& 
eationem  to  I.  D.  and  then  grant  pro«*-  **'••• 
mam  advoeationem  to  I.  S.  this  shall  be  intended 
the  next  to  the  next,  which  I  may  lawfully  grant 
or  dispose.    Qusere. 

But  if  I  grant  proximam  advoeationem  to  I.  S. 
and  I.  N.  is  incumbent,  and  I  grant  by  precise 
words,  illam  advoeationem^  qaam  pott  mortem^  r^ 
signationem  translationem  vel  diprivaiionem  I.  iVl 
immediate  fore  eontigerii ;  now  this  grant  is  mere- 
ly void,  because  I  had  granted  that  before,  and  it 
cannot  be  taken  against  the  words. 

REGULA  V. 
NeeemtoM  induoii  pripiUgium  quoad  jtOit  ptitaku 

The  law  chargeth  no  man  with  default  where 
the  act  is  compulsory  and  not  voluntary,  and 
where  there  is  not  a  consent  and  election ;  and, 
therefore,  if  either  there  be  an  impossibility  for  a 
man  to  do  otherwise,  or  so  great  a  perturbation  of 
the  judgment  and  reason  as  in  presumption  of  law 
man's  nature  cannot  overcome,  such  4Sd.t.«8^ 
necessity  carrieth  a  privilege  in  itself.  •••• 

Necessity  is  of  three  sorts,  necessity  of  con- 
servation of  life,  necesdliy  of  obedience,  and  ne- 
cessity of  the  act  of  God,  or  a  stranger. 

First,  for  conservation  of  life :  if  a       •■^ 
man  steal  viands  to  satisfy  his  present  hunger, 
this  is  no  felony  nor  larceny. 

So  if  divers  be  in  danger  of  drowning  by  the 
casting  away  of  some  boat  or  bark,  and  one  of 
tiiem  get  to  some  plank,  or  on  the  boat's  side  to 
keep  himself  above  water,  and  another  to  eave 
his  life  thrust  him  from  it,  whereby  he  is  drowned ; 
this  is  neither  9e  defendendo  nor  by  misadventure, 
but  justifiable. 

So  if  divers  felons  be  in  gaol,  and  to^r« 

the  gaol  by  casualty  is  set  on  fite^  ua|^ 

whereby  the  prisonere  get  forth;  this  irJrjit 

is  no  escape,  nor  breaking  of  pdson.      ••■*•• 
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So  upon  the  ttatute,  thil  ererj  merchant  that 
tetteth  his  merchandise  on  land  withoat  satisfying 
the  OQStomer  or  agreeing  for  it,  Tvhich  agreement  is 
eonstmed  to  be  in  certainty,  shall  forfeit  his  mer< 
ehandise,  and  it  is  so  that,  by  tempest,  a  great 
quantity  of  the  merchandise  is  cast  overboard, 
4  M.  f.  fk    whereby  the  merchant  agrees  with  the 
J^jJJ^jj;^    customer  by  estimation,  which  falleth 
•••'"*^     out  short  of  the  truth,  yet  the  over 
quantity  is  not  forfeited ;  where  note,  that  neces- 
sity dispenseth  with  the  direct  lett^  of  a  statute 
law. 

ijtpL4.  It.  So  if  a  man  have  right  to  land,  and 
u  R.  4.  m  ^^  B^^  make  his  entry  for  tenor  of  force, 
B.aoat.11.  fj^Q  law  allows  him  a  continual  claim, 
which  shall  be  as  beneficial  to  him  as  an  entry ; 
so  shall  a  man  save  his  default  of  appearance  by 
fliat.lL  cratine  dt  eau^  and  avoid  his  debt  by 
toacaa  duresse^  whereof  you  shall  find  proper 
eases  elsewhere. 

The  second  necessity  is  of  obe- 
Sd^'itQ^  dience;  and,  therefore,  where  baron 
^^  '^^^  and  feme  commit  a  felony,  the  feme 
ean  neither  be  principal  nor  accessory;  because 
the  law  intends  her  to  have  no  will,  in  regard  of 
the  subjection  and  obedience  she  owes  to  her 
husband. 

So  one  reason  amongst  others  why  ambassa- 
dors are  used  to  be  excused  of  practices  against 
the  state  where  they  reside,  except  it  he  in  point 
of  conspiracy,  which  is  against  the  law  of  nations 
and  society,  is,  because  non  eomUU  whether  they 
have  it  in  mandaUs,  and  then  they  are  excused  by 
necessity  of  obedience. 

So  if  a  warrant  or  precept  come  from 
the  king  to  fell  wood  upon  the  ground 
whereof  I  am  tenant  for  life  or  for  years,  I  am  ex- 
cused in  waste. 

The  third  necessity  is  of  the  act  of  God,  or  of  a 

stranger;  as  if  I  be  particular  tenant  for  years  of 

a  house,  and  it  be  overthrown  by  grand  tempest 

^^  „    Of  thunder  and  lightning,  or  by  sudden 

^  wi*"    ^oo^^»  0'  ^y  invasion  of  enemies,  or  if 

MrFi^h.      I  have  belonging  unto  it  some  cottage 

KB4.lL      which  hath  been  infected,  whereby  I 

w«jL  lOR     can  procure  none  to  inhabit  them,  no 

workmen  to  repair  tbem,  and  so  they 

(all  down ;  in  all  these  cases  I  am  excused  in 

waste :  but  of  this  last  learning,  when  and  how 

the  act  of  God  and  strangers  do  excuse,  there  be 

other  particular  roles. 

But  then  it  is  to  be  noted,  that  necessity  priri- 
legeth  only  quod  jura  privaia^  for,  in  all  cases,  if 
the  act  that  should  deliver  a  man  out  of  the  neces- 
sity be  against  the  commonwealth,  necessity  ex- 
cuseth  not ;  for  priviUgium  non  valet  contra  rem' 
fublicam.'  and  as  another  saith,  neeessitas publiea 
fnajor  ett quam  privata:  for  death  is  the  last  and 
farthest  point  of  particular  necessity,  and  the  law 
imposeth  it  upon  every  subject,  that  he  prefer  the 
vrgent  service  of  his  prince  and  country  before 


the  safety  of  bis  life :  as  if  in  danger  of  tempest 
those  that  are  in  a  ship  throw  over  other  men*s 
goods,  they  are  not  answerable ;  but  if  a  man  be 
commanded  to  bring  ordnance  or  munition  to  re- 
lieve any  of  the  king's  towns  that  are  distressed, 
then  he  cannot  for  any  danger  of  tempest  justifj 
the  throwing  of  them  overboard;  for  there  it 
holdeth  which  was  spoken  by  the  Roman,  when 
he  alleged  the  same  necessity  of  weather  to  hold 
him  from  embarking,  neeeaae  est  tU  eam^  non  ut 
tfivam.  So  in  the  case  put  before  the  husband 
and  wife,  if  they  join  in  conmiitting  treason,  the 
necessity  of  Obedience  doth  not  excuse  the  offence 
as  it  doth  in  felony,  because  it  is  against  the 
commonwealth. 

So  if  a  fire  be  taken  in  a  street,  I  may  ub.!^  n^ 
justify  the  pulling  down  of  the  wall  '***'• 
or  house  of  another  man  to  save  the  row  from  the 
spreading  of  the  fire;  but  if  I  be  assailed  in  my 
bouse,  in  a  city  or  town,  and  distressed,  and  to 
save  my  life  I  set  fire  on  mine  own 


action  upon  the  case,  because  I  cannot  reeene 
mine  own  life  by  doing  any  thing  which  is 
against  the  commonwealth :  but  if  it  had  been 
but  a  private  trespass,  as  the  groing  over  another's 
ground,  or  the  breaking  of  his  enclosure  when  I 
am  pursued,  for  the  safeguard  of  my  life,  it  it 
justifiable. 

This  rule  admitteth  an  exception  when  the  law 
intendeih  some  fault  or  wrong  in  the  party  that 
hath  brought  himself  into  the  necessity;  so  that 
it  i»nece$8ita8  euJpabiUi.  This  I  take  to  be  the 
chief  reason  why  seipaum  drfendendo  is  not  matter 
of  justification,  because  the  law  intends  it  hath  a 
commencement  upon  an  unlawful  cause,  because 
quarrels  are  not  presumed  to  grrow  without  some 
wrongs  either  in  words  or  deeds  on  either  part, 
and  the  law  that  thinketh  it  a  thing  4H.7.s.tim 
hardly  triable  in  whose  default  the  fc»*f«»-v.>«' 
quarrel  began,  supposeth  the  party  that  kills 
another  in  his  own  defence  not  to  be  without 
malice ;  and  therefore  as  it  doth  not  touch  him  in 
the  highest  degree,  so  it  putteth  him  to  sue  out 
his  pardon  of  course,  and  furnisheth  him  by  for- 
feiture of  goods :  for  where  there  cannot  be  any 
malice  or  wrong  presumed,  as  where  a  man  assails 
me  to  rob  me,  and  I  kill  him  that  assaileth  me ; 
or  if  a  woman  kill  him  that  assaileth  her  to  ravish 
her,  it  is  justifiable  without  any  pardon. 

So  the  common  case  proveth  this  ex-  ai  r.  r  is. 
ception,  that  is,  if  a  madman  commit  *'*^*  *•• 
a  felony,  he  shall  not  lose  his  life  for  it,  because 
his  infirmity  came  by  the  act  of  God :  but  if  a 
drunken  man  commit  a  felony,  he  shall  not  be 
excused,  because  his  imperfection  came  by  his 
own  default ;  for  the  reason  and  loss  of  depriva- 
tion of  will  and  election  by  necessity  and  by  in- 
firmity is  all  one,  for  the  lack  of  arbitrium  i 
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Jm  the  OMttn :  and  tiiefefora  as  infirmiias  eu^ 
hUU  ezeoseth  not,  no  more  doth  neentitat  eaU 


tB,%.t. 


REGULA  VI. 

OorporaU»  injuria  non  reeipit  msUmationem   de 
fuiuro. 

Ths  law,  in  many  cases  that  concern  lands  or 
.goods,  doth  deprive  a  man  of  his  present  remedy, 
and  tnmeth  him  over  to  a  farther  circuit  of 
remedy,  rather  than  to  sufier  an  inconvenience : 
but  if  it  be  question  of  personal  pain,  the  law  will 
jiot  compel  him  to  sustain  it  and  expect  remedy, 
because  it  holdeth  no  damage  a  sufficient  recom- 
jiense  for  a  wrong  which  is  corporal. 

As  if  the  sheriff  make  a  false  return  that  I  am 
summoned,  whereby  I  lose  my  land ;  yet  because  of 
the  inconvenience  of  drawing  all  things 
to  incertainty  and  delay,  if  the  sheriff's 
letum  should  not  be  credited,  I  am  excluded  of  my 
averment  against  it,  and  am  put  to  mine  action  of 
deceit  against  the  sheriff  and  summon- 
ers ;  but  if  the  sheriff  upon  a  eegnaa 
letoTD  a  apt  corpus  et  quod  e»t  languidui  in  pru 
rnnoy  there  I  may  come  in  and  falsify  the  return 
of  the  sheriff  to  save  my  imprisonment 

So  if  a  man  menace  me  in  my  goods,  and 
tiiat  he  will  burn  certain  evidences  of  my  land 
which  he  hath  in  his  hand,  if  I  will  not  make 
unto  him  a  bond,  yet  if  I  enter  into  bond  by  this 
teiror,  I  cannot  avoid  it  by  plea,  because  the  law 
holdeth  it  an  inconvenience  to  avoid  a  specialty 
by  such  matter  of  averment ;  and  therefore  I  am 
put  to  mine  action  against  such  a  menacer :  but 
if  he  restrain  my  person,  or  threaten 

'"■^  **  me  with  a  battery,  or  with  the  burning 
of  my  house,  which  is  a  safety  and  protection  to 
my  person,  or  with  burning  an  instrument  of 
manumission,  which  is  an  evidence  of  my  enfran- 
chisement; if  upon  such  menace  or  duresse  I 
make  a  deed,  I  shall  avoid  it  by  plea. 

i9R.&if.       So  if  a  trespasser  drive  away  my 

tiB.7.a.  beasts  over  another's  ground,  I  pursue 
tbem  to  rescue  them,  yet  am  I  a  trespasser  to  the 
stranger  upon  whose  ground  I  came :  but  if  a  man 
assail  my  person,  and  I  fly  over  another's  ground, 
now  am  I  no  trespasser. 

This  ground  some  of  the  canonists  do  aptly 
bfer  out  of  Christ's  sacred  moath,  Amen^  est  cor- 
pus  supra  veatimentum^  where  they  say  vesHmen-' 
turn  comprehendeth  all  outward  things  appertain- 
ing to  a  man's  condition,  as  lands  and  goods, 
which,  they  say,  are  not  in  the  same  degree  with 
that  which  is  corporal ;  and  this  was  the  reason 
of  the  ancient  lex  talionisy  oeulus  pro  ocu/o,  dens 
pro  dente^  so  that  by  that  law  eorporoHs  injuria 
de  praterito  non  reeipit  SBstimaHonem  f.  but  our  law, 
when  the  injury  is  already.executed  and  inflicted, 
tiiinketh  it  best  satisfaction  to  the  party  grieved 
io  relieve  him  in  damage,  and  to  give  him  rather 


profit  than  revenge ;  but  it  will  never  force  a  man 
to  tolerate  a  corporal  hurt,  and  to  depend  upon 
that  inferior  kind  of  satisfaction,  ut  in  damagOs* 

REGULA  VII. 

Exeusat  aui  exienuai  delictum  in  eapitaUbuSf  quod 
non  operaiur  idem  in  civitibus. 

In  capital  causes  in  favorem  vitwt  the  law  will  >^ 
not  punish  in  so  high  a  degree,  except  the  malice 
of  the  will  and  intention  appear;  but  in  civil 
trespasses  and  injuries  that  are  of  an  inferior 
nature,  the  law  doth  rather  consider  the  damage 
of  the  party  wronged,  than  the  malice  of  himthat 
was  the  wrong-doer :  and  therefore. 

The  law  makes  a  difference  between  killing  a 
man  upon  malice  forethought,  and  upon  present 
heat:  but  if  I  give  a  man  slanderous  words, 
whereby  I  damnify  him  in  his  name  and  credit,  it 
is  not  material  whether  I  use  them  upon  sudden 
choler  and  provocation,  or  of  set  malice,  but  in  an 
action  upon  the  case  I  shall  render  damages  alike. 

So  if  a  man  be  killed  by  misadventure,  as  by  an 
anew  at  butts,  this  hath  a  pardon  of  course ;  but 
if  a  man  be  hurt  or  maimed  only,  an  m^^  m  •  b. 
action  of  trespass  lieth,  though  it  be  ^^* 
done  against  the  party's  mind  and  will,  and  he 
shall  be  punished  in  the  law  as  deeply  as  if  he 
had  done  it  of  malice. 

So  if  a  surgeon  audiorized  to  prac-   _^ 
Use,  do,  through  negligence  in  his  cure, 
cause  the  party  to  die,  Hbe  surgeon  shall  not  be  J^ 
brought  in  question  of  his  life ;  and  yet  if  he  do 
only  hurt  the  wound,  whereby  the  cure  is  cast 
back,  and  death  ensues  not,  he  is  subject  to  an 
action  upon  the  case  for  his  misfaisance. 

So  if  baron  and  feme  be,  and  they  commit 
felony  together,  the  feme  is  neither  principal  nor 
accessory,  in  regard  of  her  obedience  to  tiie  will 
of  her  husband :  but  if  baron  and  feme  join  in 
committing  a  trespass  upon  land  or  otherwise, 
action  may  be  brought  a^nst  them  both. 

So  if  an  infant  within  years  of  dis-     ^^  ^ 
cretion,  or  a  madman,  kill  another,  he  ^'J'^*'' 
shall  not  be  impeached  thereof:  but  if 
they  put  out  a  man's  eye,  or  do  him  like  corporal 
hurt,  he  shall  be  punished  in  trespass. 

So  in  felonies  the  law  admitteth  the  difference 
of  principal  and  accessary,  and  if  the  principal 
die,  or  be  pardoned,  the  proceeding  against  the 
accessory  fkileth ;  but  in  a  trespass,  if  „g,4,  i,, 
one  command  his  man  to  beat  you,  <'*«•••• 
and  the  servant  after  the  battery  die,  yet  your 
action  of  trespass  stands  good  against  the  master 

REGULA  VnL 

MsUmatio  prmterUi  deUeU  ex  post  facto  nunquam 
cresdt* 

Thi  law  oonstrueth  neither  penal  laws  nor 
penal  &cts  by  intendments,  but  consideredi  the 
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oflence  in  degree,  as  it  atandeth  at  the  time  when 
It  is  committed;  so  as  if  any  eircumstance  or 
matter  be  subsequent,  which  laid  together  with 
the  beginning  should  seem  to  draw  it  to  a  higher 
nature,  yet  the  law  doth  not  extend  or  amplify 
the  offence. 

Therefore,  if  a  man  be  wounded,  and 

the  percussor  is  voluntarily  let  go  at 

large  by  the  gaoler,  and  afler  death  ensueth  of  the 

hurt,  yet  this  is  no  felonious  escape  in  the  gaoler. 

So  if  the  villain  strike  the  heir  apparent  of  the 
lord,  and  the  lord  dieth  before,  and  the  person 
hurt  who  succeededi  to  be  lord  to  the  villain  dieth 
after,  yet  this  is  no  petty  treason. 

So  if  a  man  compass  and  imaginatfa  the  deaA 
of  one  that  after  cometh  to  be  king  of  the  land, 
not  being  any  person  mentioned  wi&in  the  sta- 
tate  of  35  £d.  III.  this  imagination  precedent  is 
not  high  treason. 

So  if  a  man  use  slanderoas  words  of  a  person 
upon  whom  some  dignity  after  descends  that 
maketh  him  a  peer  of  the  realm,  yet  he  shall  have 
but  a  simple  action  of  the  case,  and  not  in  the 
nature  of  a  tcandahm  magfiotum  upon  ike  statute. 

So  if  John  Stile  steal  sixpence  from  me  in 
money,  and  the  king  by  his  proclamation  doth 
raise  moneys,  that  the  weight  of  silver  in  the 
piece  now  of  sixpence  should  go  for  twelve 
pence,  yet  this  shall  remain  petty  larceny,  and 
not  felony :  and  yet  in  all  civil  reckonings  the 
alteration  shall  take  place;  as  if  I  contract  with  a 
labourer  to  do  some  work  for  twelve  pence,  and 
the  enhancing  of  money  cometh  before  I  pay  him, 
I  shall  satisfy  my  contract  with  a  sixpenny  piece 
so  raised. 

So  if  a  man  deliver  goods  to  one  to  keep,  and 

after  retain  the  same  person  into  his  service,  who 

»  H.  iL  pL  s.  ^^''^^^^s  goeth  away  with  his  goods, 

this  is  no  felony  by  the  statute  of 

31 H.  VIII.  because  he  was  not  servant  atthat  time. 

In  like  manner  if  I  deliver  goods  to  the  servant 
of  I.  S.  to  keep,  and  after  die,  and  make  I.  S.  my 
executor ;  and  before  any  new  commandment  of 
I.  S.  to  his  servant  for  the  custody  of  the  same 
goods,  his  servant  goeth  away  with  them,  this  is 
also  ont  of  the  same  statute.    Qtiod  nota. 

But  note  that  it  is  %9SA prteteriti  dtticti ;  for  any 
accessory  before  the  act  is  subject  to  all  the  con- 
tingencies pregnant  of  die  hcl,  if  they  be  parsu- 
i»iua.«aM.  &nces  of  the  same  fact:  as  if  a  man 
*^  command  or  comisel  one  to  rob  a  man, 

or  beat  him  grrievoasly,  and  murder  ensue,  in 
either  case  he  is  accessory  to  the  morder,  quia  in 
eriminaUhui  prtBttanbtr  acetdenHa. 

RBGULA  IX. 

Quod  remedhdedikUhfr  ip§a^re  tttktUetdpatibtU. 

The  benignity  of  the  law  is  such,  as,  when  to 
preserve  the  principles  and  grounds  of  law  it  de- 
priveth  a  man  of  his  remedy  without  his  own 
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fault,  it  will  rather  pnt  him  in  a  better  degree  and 
condition  than  in  a  worse ;  for  if  it  disable  him  to 
pursue  his  action,  or  to  make  his  claim,  soinetiines 
it  will  give  him  the  thing  itself  by  operation  of 
law  without  any  act  of  his  own,  sometimes  it 
will  give  him  a  more  beneficial  remedy. 

And  therefore  if  the  heir  of  the  dis- 
seisor which  is  in  by  descent  make  a      ^ 
lease  for  life,  the  remainder'  for  life  unto  the  dis^ 
seisee,  and  the  lessee  for  life  die,  now  the  frank 
tenement  is  cast  upon  the  disseisee  by  act  in  law, 
and  thereby  he  is  disabled  to  bring  his  prmeipe  to 
recover  his  right;  whereupon  the  law  jud^th 
him  in  of  bis  ancient  right  as  strongly  as  if  it  had 
been  recovered  and  executed  by  action,  which 
operation  of  law  is  by  an  ancient  term  andVord 
of  law  called  a  remitter ;  but  if  there  may  be 
assigned  any  default  or  laches  in  him,  either  in 
accepting  the  freehold  or  in  accepting  the  interest 
that  draws  the  freehold,  then  the  law  deideth  him 
ai^  such  benefit. 

And  therefore  if  the  heir  of  the  dis- 
seisor make  a  lease  for  years,  the  re- 
mainder  in  fee  to  the  disseisee,  the  disseisee  is 
not  remitted,  and  yet  the  remainder  is  in  him 
without  his  own  knowledge  or  assent:  but  be>- 
cause  the  freehold  is  not  cast  upon  him  by  act  in 
law,  it  is  no  remitter.    Quod  ttota. 

So  if  the  heir  of  the  disseisor  infboff 
the  disseisee  and  a  stranger,  and  make 
livery  to  the  stranger,  although  the  stranger  die 
before  any  agreement  or  taking  of  the  profits  by^ 
the  disseisee,  yet  he  is  not  remitted;  becaose 
though  a  moiety  be  cast  upon  him  by  survivor* 
yet  that  is  hvXjus  aecrescendi,  and  it  is  no  castings 
of  die  freehold  upon  him  by  act  in  law,  but  he  is 
still  ad  an  immediate  purchaser,  and  therefore  no 
remitter. 

So  if  the  husband  be  seised  in  the  right  of  his 
wife,  and  discontinue  and  dieth,  and  the  feme 
takes  another  husband,  who  takes  a  s«nbie  la  cot 
feoffment  from  the  diseontinuee  to  him 
and  his  wife,  the  feme  is  not  remitted ; 
and  the  reason  is,  because  she  was  once  sole,  and  so 
a  laches  in  her  for  not  pursuing  her  right;  but  if 
the  feoffment  taken  back  had  been  to 
the  first  husband  and  hers^,  she  had 
been  remitted. 

Tet  if  the  husband  discontinue  the 
lands  of  the  wife,  &nd  the  diteontinuee 
make  a  feoffment  to  the  use  of  the  husband  and 
wife,  she  is  not  remitted ;  but  that  is  upon  a 
special  reason,  upon  the  letter  of  the  statute  of 
37  H.  VIII.  of  uses,  that  willeth  that  the  eetfuy 
que  u9e  shall  have  the  possession  in  quality  and 
degree,  as  he  had  the  use;  but  that  holdeth  place 
only  upon  the  fltst  vesting  of  the  use ;  for  when 
the  use  is  absolutely  executed  and  9i.H.a. 
vested,  then  it  doth  insue  merely  the  ^•*'>*> 
nature  of  possessioni;  and  if  the  diseontinuee 
had  made  a  feoffment  in  fee  to  the  use  of  I.  S.  (bt  - 
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life,  the  remainder  to  the  use  of  baron  and  feme, 
and  lessee  for  life  die,  now  the  feme  ie  remitted, 
€mua  qua  9upra, 

Also,  if  the  heir  of  the  disseisor  make  a  lease 
fot  life,  the  remainder  to  the  disseisee,  who 
chargeth  the  remainder,  and  lessee  for  life  dies, 
the  disseisee  is  not  remitted ;  and  the  reason  is, 
hie  intermeddling  with  the  wrongful  remainder, 
whereby  he  hath  affirmed  the  same  to  be  in  him, 
and  so  accepted  it :  but  if  the  heir  of  the  disseisor 
had  granted  a  rent  charge  to  the  disseisee,  and 
afterwards  made  a  lease  for  life,  the  remainder  to 
the  disseisee,  and  the  lessee  for  life  had  died,  the 
disseiaee  had  been  remitted;  because  there  ap- 
peareth  no  assent  or  acceptance  of  any  estate  in 
the  freehold,  but  only  of  a  collateral  charge. 

So  if  the  feme  be  disseised,  and  intermarry 

with  the  disseisor,  who  makes  a  lease  for  life, 

f  Ed.  n  4.     rendering  rent,  and  dieth,  leaying  a  son 

c<Md.i.flr.    |jy  ^Q  game  feme,  and  the  son  accepts 

the  rent  of  the  lessee  for  life,  and  then  the  feme 

»  B.  &  pL    <^i^)  ^nd  the  lessee  for  life  dies,  the  son 

'^'  is  not  remitted ;  yet  the  frank  tenement 

was  east  upon  him  by  a6t  in  law,  but  because 

he  had  agreed  to  be  in  the  tortious  reversion  by 

acceptance  of  the  rent,  therefore  no  remitter. 

So  if  tenant  in  tail  discontinue,  and  the  discon- 
tinoee  make  a  lease  for  life,  the  remainder  to  the 
issue  in  tail  being  within  age,  and  at  full  age  the 
lessee  for  life  surrendereth  to  the  issue  in  tail, 
and  tenant  in  tail  die,  and  lessee  for  life  dies,  yet 
the  issue  is  not  remitted :  and  yet  if  the  issue 
had  accepted  a  feoffment  within  age,  and  had  con- 
tinued the  taking  of  the  profite  when  he  came  of 
full  age,  and  then  the  tenant  in  tail  had  died,  not- 
withstanding his  taking  of  the  profits,  he  had 
been  remitted ;  for  that  which  guides  the  remit- 
ter, is,  if  he  be  once  in  of  the  freehold  without 
any  laches :  as  if  the  heir  of  the  disseisor  enfeoffs 
the  heir  of  the  disseisee,  who  dies,  and  it  descends 
to  a  second  heir,  upon  whom  the  frank  tenement 
is  cast  by  descent,  who  enters  and  takes  the  pro- 
fits, and  then  the  disseisee  dies,  this  is  a  remitter, 
eausa  qua  aupra. 

Also,  if  tenant  in  tail  discontinue  for 
life,  and  take  a  surrender  of  the  lessee, 
now  he  is  remitted  and  seised  again  by  force  of 
the  tail,  and  yet  he  cometh  in  by  his  own  act : 
but  this  case  differeth  from  all  other  cases ;  because 
tiie  discontinuance  was  but  particular  at  first,  and 
the  new  gained  reversion  is  but  by  intendment 
and  neeessity  of  law ;  and,  therefore,  is  but,  as  it 
were,  ab  initio^  with  a  limitation  to  determine 
whensoever  the  particular  discontinuance  endeth, 
and  the  estate  cometh  back  to  the  ancient  right 

To  proceed  from  cases  of  remitter,  which  is  a 

great  branch  of  this  rule,  to  other  cases :  if  exe- 

cutors  do  redeem  goods  pledged  by  their  testator 

with  their  own  money,  the  law  doth  convert  so 

«aiLpi.t.  ™°<^^  goods  as  doth  amount  to  the 

value  of  that  they  laid  forth,  to  them- 
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selves  in  property,  and  upon  a  plea  of  fally  ad 
ministered  it  shall  be  allowed :  and  the  reason  is^ 
because  it  may  be  matter  of  necessity  for  the  well 
administering  of  the  goods  of  the  testator,  and 
executing  their  trust,  that  they  disburse  money 
of  their  own :  for  else  perhaps  the  goods  would 
be  forfeited,  and  he  that  had  them  in  pledge 
would  not  accept  other  goods  but  money,  and  so 
it  is  a  liberty  which  the  law  gives  them,  and 
they  cannot  have  any  suit  against  themselves; 
and,  therefore,  the  law  gives  them  leave  to  retain 
so  much  goods  by  way  of  allowance;  and  if 
there  be  two  executore,  and  one  of  them  pay  the 
money,  he  may  likewise  retain  against  his  com- 
panion, if  he  have  notice  thereof. 

But  if  there  be  an  overplus  of  goods,  3  £„^  ,9,, 
above  the  value  of  that  he  shall  dis-  ^'  "- 
burse,  then  ought  he  by  his  claim  to  determine 
what  goods  he  doth  elect  to  have  in  value;  or 
else  before  such  election,  if  his  companion  do  sell 
all  the  goods,  he  hath  no  remedy  but  in  spiritual 
court:  for  to  say  he  should  be  tenant  in  common 
with  himself  and  his  companion  pro  rata  of  that 
he  doth  lay  out,  the  law  doth  reject  that  course 
for  intricateness. 

So  if  I.  S.  have  a  lease  for  yean  s9h.  ilpl 
worth  twenty  pounds  by  the  year,  and  i^Jf** 
grant  unto  I.  D.  a  rent  often  pounds  a  fj^-^ 
year,  and  after  make  him  my  executor;  "•••»• 
now  I.  D.  shall  be  charged  with  assets  ten  pounds 
only,  and  the  other  ten  pounds  shall  be  idlowed 
and  considered  to  him :  and  the  reason  is,  because 
the  not  refusing  shall  be  accounted  no  laches  to 
him,  because  an  executorehip  is  pium  offidum^ 
and  matter  of  conscience  and  trust,  and  not  like  a 
purchase  to  a  man*s  own  use. 

Like  law  is,  where  the  debtor  makes  |2h.  c  as. 
the  debtee  his  executor,  the  debt  shall  ^^}f• 
be  considered  in  the  assets,  notwith-  »TH.fc«. 
standing  it  be  a  thing  in  action. 

So  if  I  have  a  rent  charge,  and  grant  ^^^^ ooai. 
that  upon  condition,  now  though  the  "^•• 
condition  be  broken,  the  grantee's  estate  is  not 
defeated  till  I  have  made  my  claim;  ^^^^ 
but  if  after  any  such  grant  my  father 
purehase  the  land,  and  it  descend  to  me ;  now,  if 
the  condition  be  broken,  the  rent  ceaseth  without 
claim :  but  if  I  had  purchased  the  land  myself 
then  I  had  extincted  my  own  condition,  because 
I  had  disabled  myself  to  make  my  claim :  and 
yet  a  condiUon  collateral  is  not  sus-  goH.7.|wr 

? ended  by  taking  back  an  estate;  as  if  s6H.s.nM. 
make  a  feoffment  in  fee,  upon  condi-  ■^•'•^ 
tion  that  I.  S.  shall  marry  my  daughter,  and  take 
a  lease  for  life  from  my  feoffee,  if  the  feoffee 
break  the  condition  I  may  claim  to  hold  in  by  my 
fee-simple ;  but  the  case  of  tiie  charge  is  other- 
wise, for  if  I  have  a  rent  charge  issuing  out  of 
twenty  acres,  and  grant  the  tent  over  upon  con- 
dition, and  purchase  but  one  acre,  the  whole  con- 
dition is  extinct,  and  the  possibility  of  the  rent. 
u3 
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by  reason  of  the  conditioiiy  is  as  folly  destroyed 
as  if  there  had  been  no  rent  in  esse.  ^ 

MB. c Fiti.      ^^^^  ^^®  ^^  grant  to  me  the  ward- 

O""""-  ship  of  I.  S.  the  son  and  heir  of  I.  S. 
when  it  falleth ;  becaase  an  action  of  covenant 
lieth  not  against  the  king,  I  shall  have  the  thing 
myself  in  interest 

But  if  I  let  land  to  I.  S.  rendering  a  rent  with 
condition  of  re-entry,  and  I.  S.  be  attainted,  where- 
by the  lease  comes  to  the  king,  now  the  demand 
upon  this  land  is  gone,  which  shoyld  griye  me 
benefit  of  re-entry,  and  yet  I  shall  not  have  it  re- 
duced  without  demand ;  and  the  reason 
of  difference  is  becaase  my  condition 
in  this  case  is  not  taken  away  in  right,  but  only 
suspended  by  the  privilege  of  the  possession :  for 
if  the  king  grant  Uie  lease  otot,  the  condition  is 
leTived  as  it  was. 

Also,  if  my  tenant  for  life  grant  his  estate  to 
the  king,  now  if  I  will  ghmt  my  reTersion  orer, 
the  king  is  not  compellable  to  attum,  therefore, 
it  shall  pass  by  grant,  by  deed  without  attam- 
ment. 

So  if  my  tenant  for  life  be,  and  I 
grant  my  reversion  pur  autre  vie,  and 
the  grantee  die,  liring  eedui  que  9t«, 
now  the  privity  between  tenant  for  life  and  me  is 
not  restored,  and  I  have  no  tenant  in  cMae  to  at- 
tum ;  therefore  I  may  pass  my  reversion  without 
attumment.    Quod  noitu 

So  if  I  have  a  nomination  to  a  church,  and 
another  hath  the  presentation,  and  the  presenta- 
tion comes  to  the  king,  now  because  the  king 
cannot  be  attendant,  my  nomination  is  turned  to 
an  absolute  patronage. 

6Ed. 6.         So  if  a  man  be  seised  of  an  advow- 

i>7«-»  son,  and  take  a  wife,  and  after  title  of 
dower  given,  he  join  in  impropriating  the  church, 
and  dieth ;  now  because  the  feme  cannot  have  the 
turn,  because  of  the  perpetual  incumbency,  she 
shall  have  all  the  turns  during  her  life;  for  it 
shall  not  be  disimpropriated  to  the  benefit  of  the 
heir  contrary  to  the  grant  of  tenant  in  fee-simple. 

But  if  a  man  grant  the  third  presentment  to  I. 
S.  and  his  heirs,  and  impropriate  the  advowson, 
now  the  grantee  is  without  remedy,  for  he  took 
his  grant  subject  to  Itiat  mischief  at  the  first :  and 
therefore,  it  was  his  laches,  and  therefore  not  like 
the  case  of  the  dower;  and  this  grant  of  the  third 
avoidance  is  not  like  tertia  pars  advocationis^  or 
medietas  advocationis  upon  a  tenancy  in  common 
of  the  advowson ;  for  if  two  tenants  in  common 
be,  and  a  usurpation  be  had  against  them,  and 
the  usurper  do  impropriate,  and  one  of  the  tenants 
in  common  do  release,  and  the  other  bring  his  writ 
of  right  de  medietate  advocationis^  and  recover; 
now  I  take  the  law  to  be,  that  because  tenants  in 
common  ought  to  join  in  presentments,  which 

*Vide  contra,  8  B.  3.  fol.  8.  Que  presentn^t  del  feme  Tad- 
▼owsoQ  est  deyeien  dialmproprlate  »  toots  Joan  quel  est 
agree  in  sor  Cok.  Rep.  7.  A>.  8.  a. 


cannot  now  be,  he  shall  have  the  whole  patron^ 
age :  for  neither  can  there  be  an  apportionment 
that  he  should  present  all  the  turns,  and  his  in- 
cumbent but  to  have  a  moiety  of  the  profits,  nor 
yet  the  act  of  impropriation  shall  not  be  d^BSted.  - 
But  as  if  two  tenants  in  common  ^  ®^  ^  j^  ,^ ,« 
a  ward,  and  they  join  in  a  writ  of  right 
of  ward,  and  one  release,  the  other  shall  recover 
the  entire  ward,  because  it  cannot  be  divided :  so 
shall  it  be  in  the  other  case,  though  it  be  of  in- 
heritance, and  though  he  bring  his  action  alone. 

As  if  a  disseisor  be  disseised,  and  ^e  first  dis- 
seisee release  to  the  second  disseisor  upon  condi- 
tion, and  a  descent  be  cast,  and  the  condition  bro- 
ken; now  the  mean  disseisor,  whose  ri^t  in 
revived,  shall  enter  notwithstanding  this  deaoent» 
becaase  his  right  was.  taken  away  by  to  act  of  a 
stranger. 

But  if  I  devise  land  by  the  statute  4iBd.a.u. 
of  39  H.  VUI.  and  the  hetr  of  the  de-  Hf^SP 
visor  enters  and  makes  a  feoffment  in  iwiK^ 
fee,  and  feoffee  dieth  seised,  this  de-  i^«««^ 
scent  bindeth,  and  th^re  shall  not  be  m  perpetoal 
liberty  of  entiy,  upon  the  reason  that  he  never 
had  seisin  whereupon  he  might  groond  his  aotion» 
but  he  is  at  a  mischief  by  his  own  laches :  and 
the  like  law  of  the  king's  patentee ;  for 
I  see  no  reasonable  difference  between  tdSli^S^ 
them  and  him  in  the  remainder,  which  itMil'%^ 
is  Littleton's  case. 

But  note,  that  the  law  by  operation  4ina i4.p« 
and  matter  in  fact  will  never  counter-  ''«*** 
vail  and  supply  a  title  grounded  upon  a  matter  of 
record;  and  therefore  if  I  be  entitled  anto  a  writ 
of  error,  and  the  land  descend  onto  me,  I  shall 
never  be  remitted,  no  more  shall  I  be  onto  aa 
attaint,  except  I  may  also  have  a  writ  of  right. 

So  if  upon  my  avowry  for  services,  ^b.  a. 
my  tenant  disclaim  wheve  I  may  have  '^*  *-  ^ 
a  writ  of  right  as  upon  disclaimer,  if  the  land 
after  descend  to  me,  I  shall  never  be  remitted. 

REGULA  X. 

Verba  geaeraKa  restringuntur  ad  habiUUdem  rei 
velpersonss. 

It  is  a  rule  that  the  king's  grants  shall  not  be 
taken  or  construed  to  a  special  intent;  it  is  not 
so  with  the  grants  of  a  common  person,  for  they 
shall  be  extended  as  well  to  a  foreign  intent  as  to 
a  common  intent;  yet,  with  this  exception,  that 
ihey  shall  never  be  taken  to  an  impertinent  or  a 
repugnant  intent:  for  all  words,  whether  Uiey  be 
in  deeds  or  statutes,  or  otherwise,  if  they  be 
general  and  not  express  and  precise,  shall  be  re- 
strained unto  the  fitness  of  the  matter  or  person. 

As  if  I  grant  common  in  omnibus 
ierris  meis  in  D.  and  I  have  in  D.  both 
open  grounds  and  several,  it  shall  not  be  stretched 
to  my  common  in  seTeral,  much  less  in  my  gar- 
dens and  orchards. 
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So  if  I  grant  to  a  man  omrm  arbor e$ 
mea»  creacentea  supra  terra*  meaa  in  D. 
he  thall  not  hare  apple  trees,  nor  other  fruit  trees 
growing  in  my  gardens  or  orchards,  if  there  be 
any  other  trees  upon  mj  grounds. 
4iad.tLC  So  if  I  grant  to  I.  S.  an  annuity  of 
*^  ten  pounds  a  year  pro  comiUo  impenao 
d  impendemde^  if  I  S.  be  a  physician,  it  shdl  be 
understood  of  his  eounsel  in  physio;  and  if  he  be 
a  lawyer,  of  his  counsel  in  law. 

So  if  I  do  let  a  tenement  to  I.  S.  near  by  my 
dweUing-hoose  in  a  borough,  provided  that  he 
shall  not  erect  or  use  any  shop  in  the  same  with- 
out my  license,  and  afterwards  I  license  him  to 
ereet  a  shop,  and  I.  S.  is  then  a  miller,  he  shall 
not,  bj  Tirtoe  of  these  general  words,  erect  a 
joineif's  shop. 

So  the  statute  of  chantries,  that 
willeth  all  lands  to  be  forfeited,  gtren 
or  employed  to  a  superstitious  use,  shall  not  be 
M  Eu_  conrtmed  of  the  glebe  lands  of  parson- 
'"^^"f^-  ages:  nay  fartfaor,  if  the  lands  be  given 
to  the  parson  of  D.  to  say  a  mass  in  his  church 
of  O.  this  is  out  of  the  statute,  because  it  shall  be 
intended  but  as  augmentation  of  his  glebe;  but 
otherwise  it  had  been,  if  it  had  been  to  say  a  mass 
m  any  other  church  than  his  own. 

So  in  the  statute  of  wrecks,  tftat  willeth  that 
goods  wrecked  where  any  live  domestical  crea- 
tne  remains  in  the  vessel,  shall  be  preserved  and 
kept  to  the  use  of  the  owner  ^at  shall  make  his 
daim  by  the  space  of  one  year,  doth  not  extend 
to  fresh  victuals  or  the  Uke,  which  is  impossible 
to  keep  without  perishing  or  destroying  it;  for  in 
those  and  the  like  cases  general  woids  may  be 
titken,  as  was  said,  to  a  rare  foreign  intent,  but 
nsfer  to  an  unreasonable  intent. 

RE6ULA  XL 

Jwra  tanguitda  nulla  Jure  etvili  dirtmi  poa$uni» 

They  be  the  very  words  <^  the  civil  law, 

idiich  cannot  be  amended,  to  explain  this  rule, 

^cro  etl  namen  juria,  IHUua  eU  nomen  naturm,- 

therefore  corruption  of  blood  taketh  away  the 

privity  of  the  one,  that  is,  of  the  heir,  but  not  of 

miLttTM.  other,  that  is,  of  the  son ;  therefore  if  a 

**'•*■'*•  man  be  attainted  and  be  murdered  by 

a  stranger,  the  eldest  son  shall  not  have  appeal, 

beeaooe  the  appeal  is  given  to  the  heir,  for  the 

yoongest  sons  who  are  equal  in  blood  shall  not 

have  it;  but  if  an  attainted  person  be  killed 

by  his  son,  this  is  petty  treason,  for  that  the  pri- 

^nty  of  a  son  remaineth :  for  I  admit  the  law  to 

1^^^     be,  that  if  the  son  kill  his  father  or 

^aiKtt.    mother  it  is  petty  treason,  and  that 

there  remaineth  so  much  in  our  laws 

of  the  ancient  footsteps  of  poiestaa  patrim  and 

>»taral  obedience,  which  by  the  law  of  God  is  the 

▼«ry  instance  itself;  and  all  other  government 

^  obedience  is  taken  but  by  equity,  which  I 


add,  because  some  have  sought  to  weaken  the 
law  in  that  point 

So  if  land  descend  to  the  eldest  son  of  a  person 
attainted  from  his  ancestor  of  the  mother  held  in 
knight's  service,  the  guardian  shall  ,.1,.^.^. 
enter,  and  oust  the  father,  because  the  i^  o-OMt 
law  giveth  the  father  that  prerogative  in  respect 
he  is  his  son  and  heir ;  for  of  a  daughter  or  a  spe- 
cial heir  in  tail  he  shall  not  have  It :  but  if  the 
son  be  attainted,  and  the  father  covenant  in  con- 
sideration of  natural  love  to  stand  seised  of  land 
to  his  use,  this  is  good  enough  to  raise  a  use, 
because  the  privity  of  a  natural  Section  remaineth. 

So  if  a  man  be  attainted  and  have 
charter  of  pardon,  and  be  returned  of  a  **•*'•  "'• 
jury  between  his  son  and  I.  S.  the  challenge 
remaineth ;  so  may  he  maintain  any  suit  of  his 
son,  notwithstanding  the  blood  be  corrupted. 

So  by  the  statute  of  91  H.  YIII.  the  ordinary 
ought  to  commit  the  administration  of  his  goods 
that  was  attainted  and  purchase  his  charter  of 
pardon,  to  his  children,  though  bom  before  the 
pardon,  for  it  is  no  question  of  inheritance :  for 
ifonebrotherof^half  blood  die,  the  « ,^  ,  ^^ 
administration  ought  to  be  committed  ^^• 
to  his  other  brother  of  the  half  blood,  if  there  be 
no  nearer  by  the  father. 

So  if  the  uncle  by  the  mother  be  at- 
tainted, and  pardoned,  and  land  descend    *  "*  *' 
firom  the  father  to  the  son  within  age  held  in  socage, 
the  unde  shall  be  guardian  in  socage ;  for  that 
savouretfa  so  little  of  &e  privity  of  heir,  as  the 
possibility  to  inherit  shutteth  not. 

But  if  afeme  tenant  in  tail  assent  to  die  ravishet, 
and  have  no  issue,  and  her  cousin  is  attainted, 
and  pardoned,  and  purchaseth  the  reversion,  he 
shall  not  enter  for  a  forfeiture.  For 
though  the  law  giveth  it  not  in  point 
of  inheritance,  but  only  as  a  perquisite  to  any  df 
the  blood,  so  be  be  next  in  estate;  yet  the  reconu 
pense  is  understood  for  the  stain  of  his  blood, 
which  cannot  be  considered  when  it  is  once 
wholly  corrupted  before. 

So  if  a  villain  be  attainted,  yet  ^  lord  shall 
have  the  issues  of  his  villain  bom  before  or  after 
&e  attainder ;  for  the  lord  hath  them/ure  naiurm 
but  as  the  increase  of  a  flock. 

Query ^  Whether  if  the  eldest  son  be  r.if.Br.tt.a 
attainted  and  pardoned,  the  lord  shall  >>cm»***^* 
have  aid  of  his  tenants  to  make  him  a  knight, 
and  it  seemeth  he  shall ;  for  the  words  of  ths 
writ  hath  fiUum  primogeniium^  and  not  fiUum  d 
hmredem^  and  the  like  writ  haUi  pur  file  marrier 
who  is  no  heir. 

REGULA  Xll. 

Reeeditur  d  placitU  juri$^paUu$  qudm  injurim  et 

delieta  maneani  impunita* 

Thb  law  hath  many  grounds    and   positive 

learnings,  which  are  not  of  the  maxims  uid  oobp 
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olusions  of  reason ;  but  yet  aie  learnings  reoeiTed 
with  the  law,  set  down,  and  will  not  hare  called 
in  question ;  these  may  be  rather  called  plaeita 
juri$  than  regulsB  jwrU  ,*  with  snoh  maxims  the 
law  will  dispense,  rather  than  crimes  and  wrongrs 
should  be  unpunished,  guta  mIus  popuU  suprema 
kx ;  and  $alu9  popuU  is  contained  in  the  repress- 
ing offences  by  punishment. 

Thereibre  if  an  advowson  be  granted 

and  a  usurpation  be  had,  they  both  shall  join  in  a 
writ  of  right  of  adTowson ;  and  yet  it  is  a  ground 
in  law,  that  a  writ  of  right  lieth  of  no  less  estate 
than  of  a  fee-simple :  but  because  the  tenant  for 
life  hath  no  other  soTeral  action  in  the  law  giren 
him,  and  also  that  the  jointure  is  not  broken,  and 
Ao  the  tenant  in  fee-simple  cannot  bring  his  writ 
of  right  alone ;  therefore  rather  than  he  shall  be 
deprived  wholly  of  remedy,  and  this  wrong  nn- 
punished,  he  shall  join  his  companion  with  him^ 
notwithstanding  the  feebleness  of  his  estate. 

But  if  lands  be  griven  to  two,  and  to 
4i  Ed.  9.  SI.  ^^  ^^^  ^^  ^^  ^^  them,  and  they  lease 

in  a  prsedpe  by  default,  now  they  shall  not  join 
in  a  writ  of  right,  because  the  tenant  for  life  hath 
a  serend  action,  namely,  a  Quod  d  d^ordat^  in 
which  respect  the  jointure  is  broken. 

So  if  tenant  for  life  and  his  lessor 
join  in  a  lease  for  years,  and  the  lessee 
commit  waste,  they  shall  join  in  punishing  this 
waste,  and  /ioetM  voMtahu  shall  go  to  the  tenant  for 
life,  and  the  damages  to  him  in  reyersion ;  and 
yet  an  action  of  waste  lieth  not  for  tenant  for  life ; 
but  because  he  in  the  roTersion  cannot  hare  it 
alone,  because  of  the  mean  estate  for  life,  there- 
fore rather  than  the  waste  shall  be  unpunished, 
they  shall  join. 
tfid.a.s.       ^^  ^^  ^0  coparceners  be,  and  ^y 

hath  issue,  and  the  lessee  commit  waste,  the  aunt 
and  the  issue  shall  join  in  punishing  this  waste, 
and  the  issue  shall  recover  Uie  moiety  of  the  place 
wasted,  and  the  aunt  the  other  moiety  and  the 
entire  damages ;  and  yetodtb  injuriarum  moritwr 
cmm  penonOf  but  infavorabiUbui  magU  attenditur 
quodprodeiti  q%ubn  quod  noeet. 

So  if  a  man  recovers  by  erroneous 
niB.p.d».    judgment,  and  hath  issue  two  daugh- 
ters, and  one  of  them  is  attainted,  the 
writ  of  error  shall  be  brought  against  the  par- 
ceners notwithstanding  the  privi^  fedl  in  the 
one. 

Also  it  is  a  positive  ground,  that  the 
accessory  in  felony  cannot  be  proceeded 
against,  until  the  principal  be  tried ;  yet  if  a  man 
upon  subtlety  and  malice  set  a  madman  by  some 
device  to  kill  him,  and  he  doth  so ;  now  forasmuch 
as  the  madman  is  excused  because  he  can  have 
no  will  nor  malice,  the  law  accounteth  the  inciter 
as  principal,  though  he  be  absent  rather  than  the 
crime  shall  go  onponished. 


at  nib 


So  it  is  a  ground  of  the  law,  that  the  „^ 

appeal  of  murder  goeth  not  to  the  heir  ^^  

where  the  party  murdered  hath  a  wife,  **•«•*«••••• 
nor  to  the  younger  brother  where  there  is  an 
elder ;  yet  if  the  wife  murder  her  husband,  be- 
cause she  is  the  party  offender,  the  appeal  leaps 
over  to  the  heir ;  and  so  if  the  son  and  heir  mur- 
der his  father,  it  goeth  to  the  second  brother. 

But  if  the  rule  be  one  of  the  higher  sort  of 
maxims  that  are  reguhe  roHonales^  and  not  pott' 
tiuBt  then  the  law  will  rather  endure  a  particular 
offence  to  escape  without  punishment,  than  vio- 
late such  a  rule. 

As  it  is  a  rule  that  penal  statutes  -  r  -t  -iimf 
shall  not  be  taken  by  equity,  and  the  '^ '''' 
statute  of  1  Ed.  YI.  enacts  that  those  that  are 
attainted  for  stealing  of  horses  shall  not  have 
their  clergy,  the  judges  conceived,  that  this  did 
not  extend  to  him  that  stole  but  one  horse,  and 
therefore  procured  a  new  act  for  it,  3  Ed.  YI. 
cap.  33.  And  they  had  reason  for  it, 
as  I  take  the  law ;  for  it  is  not  like  the  utt  ^«. 
case  upon  the  statute  of  Glocest.  that 
grives  an  action  of  waste  agaiast  him  that  holda 
pro  termino  vitm  vel  annorum.  It  is  true,  if  aman 
hold  but  for  a  year  he  is  within  the  statute;  for  it 
is  to  be  noted,  that  penal  statutes  are  taken  strictly 
and  literally  only  in  the  point  of  defining  and 
setting  down  the  fact  and  the  punishment,  and  in 
those  clauses  that  do  concern  them;  and  not 
generally  in  words  that  are  but  circumstances  and 
conveyance  in  the  putting  of  the  case :  and  so  see 
the  diversity ;  for  if  the  law  be,  that  for  such  an 
ofience  a  man  shall  lose  his  right  hand,  and  tlie 
offender  hath  had  his  right  hand  before  cut  off  in 
the  wars,  he  shall  not  lose  his  left  hand,  but  the 
crime  shall  rather  pass  without  the  punishment 
which  the  law  assigned,  than  the  letter  of  the  law 
shall  be  extended ;  but  if  the  statute  of  1  Ed.  YI. 
had  been,  that  he  that  should  steal  a  horse  should 
be  ousted  of  his  clergy,  then  there  had  been  no 
question  at  all,  but  if  a  man  had  stolen  more 
horses  than  one,  but  that  he  had  been  within  the 
statute,  quia  omne  majus  continet  in  $e  minu$. 

REGULA  Xra. 

Non  aedpi  dAeni  verba  in  demonttrationemfaUam 
qum  eompetuni  in  UmitaUonem  veram* 

Though  falsity  of  addition  or  demonstration 
doth  not  hurt  where  you  give  the  thing  the  proper 
name,  yet  nevertheless  if  it  stand  doubtful  upon 
the  words,  whether  they  import  a  false  reference 
and  demonstration,  or  whether  they  be  words  of 
restraint  that  limit  the  generality  of  the  former 
name,  the  law  will  never  intend  error  or  falsehood. 

And,  therefore,  if  the  parish  of  Hurst    n  bu..  zi. 
do  extend  into  the  counties  of  Wilt-   &Bf^ 
shire  and  Berkshire,  and  I  grant  my    ^HJt 
close  called  Callis,  situate  and  lying   ^'^ 
in  the  parish  of  Hurst  in  the  coun^  of  Wiltshire 
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Bud  the  truth  is,  that  the  whole  close  lieth  in  the 
eoimlj  of  Berkshire;  yet  the  law  is,  that  it 
passeth  well  enough,  hecaase  there  is  a  certainty 
sufficient  in  that  I  hare  gtren  it  a  proper  name 
which  the  false  reference  doth  not  destroy,  and 
not  upon  the  reason  that  these  words,  **  in  the 
coanty  of  Wiltshire,*'  shall  be  taken  to  go  to  the 
palish  only,  and  so  to  be  true  in  some  sort,  and 
not  to  the  close,  and  so  to  be  false :  for  if  I  had 
granted  omnet  terra*  meat  in  parochia  de  Hurst  in 
earn,  WiUJdrt^  and  I  had  no  lands  in  Wiltshire 
hot  in  BeriLshire,  nothing  had  past. 

But  in  the  principal  case,  if  the  close 

iibAV  called  Callis  had  extended  part  into 

Wiltshire  and  part  in  Berkshire,  then 

only  that  part  had  passed  which  lay  in  Wiltshire. 

So  if  I  grant  omne*  et  singuhs  terroM 
meat  in  tenura  L  D.  ^tMn  perquinvi  de 
L  N,  in  indentura  dimimoni$faei*  L  B.  tpeeifieat. 
If  I  hare  land  wherein  some  of  these  references 
are  true,  and  the  rest  false,  and  no  land  wherein 
they  are  all  true,  nothing  passeth :  as  if  I  hsTS 
land  in  the  tenure  of  I.  D.  and  purchased  of  I.  N. 
but  not  specified  in  the  indenture  to  I.  B.  or  if  I 
hare  land  which  I  have  purchased  of  I.  N.  and 
specified  in  the  indenture  of  demise  to  I.  B.  and 
not  in  the  tenure  of  I.  D. 

But  if  I  hare  some  land  wherein  all  these  de- 
monstrations are  true,  and  some  wherein  part  of 
them  are  true  and  part  false,  then  shall  ^ey  be 
blended  words  of  true  limitation  to  pass  only 
those  lands  wherein  all  those  circumstances  are 
tme. 

REGULA  XIV. 

Lied  diipoMo  de  interease  future  tit  inutiKs^  tamen 
potest  fieri  deelaratio  prmeedem  aumsoriiatur  «^- 
feetum  interveniente  novo  aetu* 

Tee  law  doth  not  allow  of  grants  except  there 
be  a  foundation  of  an  interest  in  the  grantor ;  for 
the  law  that  will  not  accept  of  grants  of  titles,  or 
of  things  in  action  which  are  imperfect  interests, 
moeh  less  will  it  allow  a  man  to  grant  or  encum- 
ber that  which  is  no  interest  at  all,  but  merely 
future. 

.  But  of  declarations  precedent  before  any  inte- 
rest Tested  the  law  doth  allow,  but  with  this  dif- 
^<Brence,  so  that  there  be  some  new  act  or  convey- 
snce  to  gire  life  and  vigour  to  the  declaration 
precedent. 

Now  the  best  rule  of  distinction  between  grants 
tad  declarations  is,  tiiat  grants  are  neyer  counter- 
mandable,  not  in  respect  of  the  nature  of  the  con- 
veyance or  instrument,  though  sometime  in  re- 
spect of  the  interest  granted  they  are,  whereas 
declarations  evermore  are  countermandable  in 
^leb  natures. 

And  therefore  if  I  grant  unto  you,  ^  g,^ 
tltttif  you  enter  into  an  obligation  to  »•■•«•• 
me  of  one  hundred  pounds,  and  after  do  procure 


me  such  a  lease,  that  then  the  same  obligation 
shall  be  void,  and  you  enter  into  such  an  obliga- 
tion unto  me,  and  afterwards  do  procure  such  a 
4ease,  yet  the  obligation  is  simple,  because  the 
defeisance  was  made  of  that  which  was  not 

So  if  I  grant  unto  you  a  rent  charge 
out  of  white  acre^nd  that  it  shall  be 
lawful  for  you  to  distrain  in  all  my  other  lands 
whereof  I  am  now  seised,  and  which  I  shall  here-  > 
after  purchase  r  although  this  be  but  a  liberty  of 
distress,  and  no  rent,  save  only  out  of  white  acre, 
yet  as  to  the  lands  afterwards  to  be  purchased  fhe 
clause  is  Toid. 

So  if  a  reversion  be  grantod  to  I.  S.  nti.t,9. 
and  I.  D.  a  stranger  by  his  deed  do  '^'^'^ 
grant  to  I.  S.  that  if  he  purchase  the  particular 
estate,  he  will  attume  to  the  grant,  this  is  a  void 
attumment,  notwithstanding  he  doth  afterwards 
purchase  the  particular  estate. 

But  of  declarations  the  law  is  con- 
trary; as  if  the  disseisee  make  a  char-  M^siEii& 
ter  of  feoffinent  to  I.  S.  and  a  letter  of 
attorney  to  enter  and  make  livery  and  seisin,  and 
deliver  the  deed  of  feofiment,  and  afterwards 
livery  and  seisin  is  made  accordingly,  this  is  a 
good  feofiment;  and  yet  he  had  no  other  thing 
than  a  right  at  the  time  of  the  delivery  of  the 
charter;  but  because  a  deed  of  feoffment  is  but 
matter  of  declaration  and  evidence,  and  m.  w.  «t 
there  is  a  new  act  which  is  the  livery  •■"^ 
subsequent,  therefore  it  is  good  in  law. 

So  if  a  man  make  a  feoffhient  to  I.  S.  upon  con- 
dition to  enfeoff*  I.  N.  within  certain  ^^^ 
days,  and  there  are  deeds  made  both  of 
the  first  feoffment  and  the  second,  and  letters  of 
attorney  accordingly,  and  both  those  deeds  of 
feoffment  and  letters  of  attorney  are  delivered  at 
a  time,  so  that  the  second  deed  of  feofiment  and 
letters  of  attorney  are  delivered  when  the  first 
feoffee  had  nothing  in  the  land ;  and  yet  if  both 
liveries  be  made  accordingly,  all  is  good. 

So  if  I  covenant  with  I.  S.  by  indenture,  that 
before  such  a  day  I  will  purchase  the  manor  of 
D.  and  before  the  same  day  I  will  levy  a  fine  of 
the  same  land,  and  that  the  same  fine  shall  be  to 
certain  uses  which  I  express  in  the  same  inden- 
ture ;  this  indenture  to  lead  uses  being  but  matter 
of  declaration,  and  countermandable  at  my  plea- 
sure, will  suffice,  though  the  land  be  purchased 
after ;  because  there  is  a  new  act  to  be  done,  viz, 
the  fine. 

But  if  there  were  no  new  act,  then  heus. 
otherwise  it  is ;  as  if  I  covenant  with  *'■"* 
my  son  in  consideration  of  natural  love,  to  stand 
seised  unto  his  use  of  the  lands  which  I  shall 
afterwards' purchase,  yet  the  use  is  void :  and  the 
reason  is,  because  there  is  no  new  act,  nor  trans- 
mutation of  possession  following  to  perfect  this 
inception;  for  the  use  must  be  limited  by  the 
feoffor,  and  not  the  feoffee,  and  he  had  nothing  at 
the  time  of  the  covenant 
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So  if  I  derise  the  manor  of  D.  by 
specia]  name,  of  which  at  that  time  I 
am  not  aeised,  and  after  I  purchase  it,  except  I 
make  some  new  publication  of  my  will,  this 
derise  is  Toid ;  and  the  reason  is,  because  that  my 
death,  which  is  the  consummation  of  my  will,  is 
the  act  of  God,  and  not  my  act,  and  therefore  no 
such  act  as  the  law  requireth. 

But  if  I  grrant  unto  I.  S.  authority  by  my  deed  to 
demise  for  years  the  land  whsreof  I  am  now 
seised,  or  hereafter  shall  be  seised ;  and  afler  I 
purchase  the  lands,  and  I.  S.  my  attorney  doth 
demise  them :  this  is  a  good  demise,  because  the 
demise  of  my  attorney  is  a  new  act,  and  all  one 
with  a  demise  by  myself. 

But  if  I  mortgage  land,  and  after  cove- 
nant with  I.  S.  in  consideration  of  mo- 
sey which  I  receiye  of  him,  that  after  I  have 
entered  for  the  condition  broken,  I  will  stand 
seised  to  the  use  of  the  same  I.  S.  and  I  enter,  and 
this  deed  is  enrolled,  and  all  within  the  six 
months,  yet  nothing  passeth  away,  because  this 
enrolment  is  no  new  act,  but  a  perfectiTO  cere- 
nony  of  the  first  deed  of  bargain  and  sale;  and 
the  law  is  more  strong  in  that  case,  because  of  the 
Tehement  relation  which  the  enrolment  hath  to 
the  time  of  the  bargain  and  sale,  at  what  time  he 
lad  nothing  but  a  naked  condition. 

So  if  two  joint  tenants  be,  an4  one 

of  them  bargain  and  sell  the  whole 

land,  and  before  the  enrolment  his  companion 

dieth,  nothing  passeth  of  the  moiety  accrued  unto 

him  by  surriyor. 

REGULA  XV. 

In  criminaHbta  tuffieit  generalii  maUHa  ifdenHonii 
cum  facto  parU  gradui. 

All  crimes  have  their  conception  in  a  corrupt 
intent,  and  have  their  consummation  and  issuing 
in  some  particular  fact ;  which  though  it  be  not 
tiie  fact  at  which  the  intention  of  the  malefactor 
levelled,  yet  the  law  giveth  him  no  advantage  of 
that  error,  if  another  particular  ensue  of  as  high  a 
nature. 

^„^  Therefore  if  an  impoisoned  apple  be 

SMM!er-.c«M.     laid  in  a  place  to  poison  I.  S.  and  I.  D. 
Cometh  by  chance  and  eateth  it,  this  is 
murder  in  the  principal  that  is  actor,  and  yet  the 
malice  in  individw)  was  not  against  I.  D. 

cr  J  r«M«.aa      ^°  ^^  *  *^*®^  ^"^  ^^®  ^^'  open,  and 
come  in  by  night  and  rob  a  house,  and 

be  taken  with  the  manner,  and  break  a  door  to 

escape,  this  is  burglary;  yet  the  breaking  of  the 

door  was  without  any  felonious  intent,  but  it  is 

one  entire  act. 
So  if  a  caliver  be  discharged  with  a  murderous 

intent  at  I.  S.  and  the  piece  break  and  strike  into 

^j^^       the  eye  of  him  that  dischargeth  it,  and 

killeth  him,  he  Ib  felo  de  s«,  and  yet  his 

intention  was  not  to  hurt  himself;  {oifehma  de 


M,  and  murder  are  ertmina  paru  gradut.  For  if 
a  man  persuade  another  to  kill  himself,  and  be 
present  when  he  doth  so,  he  is  a  murderer. 

But  qumre^  if  I.  S.  lay  impcHSoned 
fruit  for  some  other  stranger  his  enemy,  p^^^m. 
and  his  father  or  mother  come  and  eat 
it,  whether  this  be  petty  treason,  because  it  is  not 
altogether  crimen  parti  gradue. 

REGULA  XVL 

Mandata  licita  recipiunt  striciam  inUrpretationem» 
Bed  ilUcita  kUam  et  extemam. 

In  committing  of  lawful  authority  to  another,  a 
man  may  limit  it  as  strictly  as  it  pleaseth  him, 
and  if  the  party  authorized  do  transgress  liif 
authority,  though  it  be  but  in  circumstance  ex* 
pressed,  it  shall  be  void  in  the  whole  act. 

But  when  a  man  is  author  and  monitor  to 
another  to  commit  an  unlawful  act,  then  he  shall 
not  excuse  himself  by  circumstances  not  puisoad. 

Therefore  if  I  make  a  letter  of  attorney 
to  I.  S.  to  deliver  livery  and  seisin  in  U  mT' 
the  capital  messuage,  and  he  doth  it     "•'^•"'• 
in  another  place  of  the  land;  or  between  ths 
hours  of  two  and  three,  and  he  doth  it  aftar  or 
before ;  or  if  I  make  a  charter  of  feoffment  to  I.  D. 
and  I.  B.  and  express  the  seisin  to  be  itELOw.m. 
delivered  to  I.  D.  and  my  attorney  de-  iBS'^"*^ 
liver  it  to  I.  B.  in  all  these  cases  the  '''- 
act  of  the  attorney,  as  to  execute  the  estate,  is 
void ;  but  if  I  say  generally  to  I.  D.  whom  I  meaa 
only  to  enfeoff,  and  my  attorney  make  it  to  his 
attorney,  it  shall  be  intended,  for  it  is  a  livery  to 
him  in  law. 

But  on  the  other  side,  if  a  man  com-  ustsnto^: 
mand  I.  S.  to  rob  I.  D.  on  Shooters-  •«.•-»•»» 
hill,  and  he  doth  it  on  GadVhlU ;  or  to  rob  him 
such  a  day,  and  he  doth  it  not  himself  but  pro- 
cureth  I.  B.  to  do  it;  or  to  kill  him  by  poisoD, 
and  he  doth  it  by  violence;  in  all  these  eases, 
notwithstanding  the  fact  be  not  executed,  yet  he 
is  accessory  nevertheless. 

But  if  it  be  to  kill  I.  S.  and  he  killeth      nu«. 
I.  D.  mistaking  him  for  I.  S.  then  the 
acts  are  distant  in  substance,  and  he  is  not  aooes. 
sory. 

And  be  it  that  the  facts  be  of  differing  degrees, 
and  yet  of  a  kind. 

As  if  a  man  bid  I.  S.  to  pilfer  away  such  thingi 
out  of  a  house,  and  precisely  restrain  him  to  do  it 
sometimes  when  he  is  gotten  in  without  breaking 
of  the  house,  and  yet  he  breaketh  the  house;  yet 
he  is  accessory  to  the  burglary ;  for  a  man  cannot 
condition  with  an  unlawful  act,  but  he  must  at 
hb  peril  take  heed  how  he  putteth  himself  into 
ano^er  man^s  hands. 

But  if  a  man  bid  one  rob  I.  S.  as  he  itBk.hto- 
goeth  to  Sturbridge-fair,  and  he. rob  ggy** 
him  in  his  house,  the  variance  seems 
to  be  of  substance,  and  he  is  not  accessory. 
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REGULA  XVn. 

Dtfdt  ei  officio  judieis  non  redpitur  qtuutiof  aed 
de  $eierUiaj  rive  error  rit  juris  rivefadi. 

Thv  law  doth  so  mach  respect  the  certainty  of 
judgment,  and  the  credit  and  authority  of  judges, 
as  it  will  not  permit  any  error  to  he  assigned  that 
impeacheth  them  in  their  trust  and  office,  and  in 
wilful  ahuse  of  the  same ;  but  only  in  ignorance, 
and  mistaking  either  of  the  law  or  of  the  case  and 
matter  in  fact. 

r.  ir.fr.  fe.n.  ^^^  therefore  if  I  will  assign  for 
7B*'7.4.  error,  that  whereas  the  verdict  passed 
for  me,  the  court  reoeiyed  it  contrary,  and  so  gare 
judgment  against  me,  this  shall  not  he  accepted. 
So  if  I  will  allege  for  enor,  that 
tB.t.i»s.  ^jjgj^ggg  J  s^  offered  to  plead  a  suffi. 

dent  bar,  the  court  refused  it,  and  drave  me  from 
It,  this  error  shall  not  be  allowed. 

But  the  greatest  doubt  is  where  the 
'  court  doth  determine  of  the  verity  of 
the  matter  in  fact;  so  that  is  rather  a  point  of 
trial  than  a  point  of  judgment,  whether  it  shall  be 
reexamined  in  error. 

As  if  an  appeal  of  maim  be  brought, 

HiM-'pi-  u-  and  the  court,  by  the  assistance  of  the 

chirnrgeons,  adjudge  it  to  be  a  maim, 

whether  the  party  grieved  may  bring  a  writ  of 

error ;  and  I  hold  the  law  to  be  he  cannot. 

So  if  one  of  the  prothonotaries  of  the 
Common  Pleas  bring  an  assize  of  his 
office,  and  allege  fees  belongring  to  the  same  office 
I  ii».  Df. «.  ^^  certainty,  and  issue  is  taken  upon 
sHff.Df.iM.  these  fees,  this  issue  shall  be  tried  by 
the  judges  by  way  of  examination,  and  if  they 
determine  it  for  the  plaintiff,  and  he  have  judg- 
ment  to  recover  arrearages  accordingly,  the  de- 
fendant can  bring  no  writ  of  error  of  this  judgment, 
though  the  fees  in  truth  be  other. 

So  if  a  woman  bring  a  writ  of  dower, 

sELfla&Djr.  and  the  tenant  plead  her  husband  was 

41  Am.  5.      alive,  this  shall  be  tried  by  proofs  and 

not  by  jury,  and  upon  judgment  given 

on  either  side  no  error  lies. 

So  if  nultielrecord be  pleaded,  which 
9 a 7. 2.      is  to  be  tried  by  the  inspection  of  the 
record,  and   judgment  be  thereupon 
given,  no  error  lieth. 

fiiKpL24.      So  if  in  the  assize  the  tenant  saith, 

NEi-Cs.    Ijq  ia  Counte  de  dale,  et  nient  nosme 

eounte,  in  the  writ,  this  shall  be  tried  by  the 

records  of  the  Chancery,  and  upon  judgment  given 

no  error  lieth. 

So  if  a  felon  demand  his  clergy,  and  read  well 
and  distinctly,  and  the  court  who  is  judge  thereof 
do  put  him  from  his  clergy  wrongfully,  error  shall 
never  be  brought  upon  this  attainder. 
^^^  So  if  upon  judgment  given  upon  con- 

r.  iv.fr.  31.  feesion  for  default,  and  the  court  do 
assess  damages,  the  defendant  shall  never  bring 
a  writ,  though  the  damage  be  outrageous. 


And  it  seemeth  in  the  case  of  maim,  and  some 
other  cases,  that  the  court  may  dismiss  them- 
selves of  discussing  the  matter  by  examination, 
and  put  it  to  a  jury,  and  then  the  party  grieved 
shall  have  his  attaint ;  and  therefore  it  seemeth 
that  the  court  that  doth  deprive  a  man  of  his 
action,  should  be  subject  to  an  action ;  but  that 
notwithstanding  the  law  will  not  have,  as  was 
said  in  the  beginning,  the  judges  called  in  ques- 
tion in  the  point  of  their  office  when  they  under- 
take  to  discufts  the  issue,  and  that  is  the  true 
reason :  for  to  say  that  the  reason  of  these  cases 
should  be,  because  trial  by  the  court 

81  Am.  84. 

should  be  peremptory  as  trial  by  certi-  ii  b.  4.41. 
ficate,  (as  by  the  bishop  in  case  of 
bastardy,  or  by  the  marshal  of  the  king,  &c.)  the 
cases  are  nothing  alike ;  for  the  reason  of  those 
cases  of  certificate  is,  because  if  the  court  should 
not  give  credit  to  the  certificate,  but  should  re-ex- 
amine it,  they  have  no  other  mean  but  to  write 
again  to  the  same  lord  bishop,  or  the  same  lord 
marshal,  which  were  frivolous,  because  it  is  not 
to  be  presumed  they  would  differ  from  their 
former  certificate;  whereas  in  these  other  cases 
of  error  the  matter  is  drawn  before  a  superior 
court,  to  re-examine  the  ertors  of  an  inferior  court: 
and  dierefore  the  true  reason,  as  was  said,  that  to 
examine  again  that  which  the  court  had  tried 
were  in  substance  to  attaint  the  court. 

And  therefore  this  is  a  certain  rule  in  error,  that 
error  in  law  is  ever  of  such  matters  as  were  not 
crossed  by  the  record ;  as  to  allege  the  death  of 
&e  tenant  at  the  time  of  the  judgment  given* 
nothing  appeareth  upon  record  to  the  contrs^. 

So  when  the  infant  levies  a  fine,  it 
appeareth  not  upon  the  record  that  he 
is  an  infant,  therefore  it  is  an  error  in  fact,  and 
shall  be  tried  by  inspection  during  nonage. 

But  if  a  writ  of  error  be  brought  in  the  King's 
Bench  of  a  fine  levied  by  an  infant,  and  the  court 
by  inspection  and  examination  doth  affirm  the 
fine,  the  infant,  though  it  be  during  his  infancy, 
shall  never  bring  a  writ  of  error  in  the  Parliament 
upon  this  judgment ;  not  but  that  error 
lies  after  error,  but  because  it  doth  now 
appear  upon  the  record  that  he  is  now  of  full  age, 
therefore  it  can  be  no  enor  in  fact  And  _  ,.  _  ^ 
therefore  if  a  man  will  assign  for  error 
that  fact,  that  whereas  the  judges  gave  •"•*••• 
judgment  for  him,  the  clerks  entered  it  in  the  roll 
against  him,  this  error  shall  not  be  allowed ;  and 
yet  it  doth  not  touch  the  judges  but  the  clerks :  but 
the  reason  is,  if  it  be  an  error,  it  is  an  error  in  fact ; 
and  you  shall  never  allege  an  enor  in  fact  con- 
trary to  the  record. 

REGULA  XVIII. 

Per$ona  eonjuneta  teqiUparatiJir  irUereaae  propria. 

The  law  hath  that  respect  of  nature  and  con- 
junction of  blood,  as  in  divers  cases  it  compaieth 


r.icfr.81. 
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attd  matcheth  nearness  of  blood  with  oonsidera* 
tion  of  profit  and  interest ;  yea,  and  in  some  cases 
alloweth  of  it  more  strongly. 

Therefore  if  a  man  covenant,  in  con- 
sideration of  blood,  to  stand  seised  to 
the  use  of  his  brother,  or  son,  or  near  kinsman,  a 
nse  is  well  raised  of  this  covenant  without  trans- 
mutation of  possession ;  nevertheless  it  is  true, 
that  consideration  of  blood  is  not  to  ground  a  per- 
sonal contract  upon ;  as  if  I  contract  with  my  son, 
that  in  consideration  of  blood  I  will  griyeunto  him 
such  a  sum  of  money,  this  is  a  nudum  pactum^  end 
no  tutumpni  lieth  upon  it ;  for  to  subject  me  to 
an  action,  there  needeth  a  consideration  of  benefit ; 
but  the  use  the  law  raiseth  without  suit  or  action ; 
and  besides,  the  law  doth  match  real  considera- 
tions with  real  agreements  and  covenants. 

So  if  a  suit  be  commenced  against  me, 
iBBd.4.B.  my  son,  or  brother,  I  may  maintain  as 
«i  H.«L  16, 14  well  as  he  in  remainder  for  his  interest, 
iob'c  or  his  lawyer  for  his  fee;  and  if  my 

*^  ^   **       brother  have  a  suit  against  my  nephew 
or  cousin,  yet  it  is  my  election  to  maintain  the 
cause  of  my  nephew  or  cousin,  though  the  adverse 
party  be  nearer  unto  me  in  blood. 
MB.  7.  L  ^oin  challenges  of  juries,  challenge 

ij  Eif  fk  ^^  blood  is  as  good  as  challenge  within 
Com.  4. 8ft.  distTsss,  sud  it  is  not  material  how  far 
off  the  kindred  be,  so  the  pedigree  can  be  con- 
veyed in  a  certainty,  whether  it  be  of  the  half 
blood  or  whole. 

So  if  a  man  menace  me,  that  he  will 
»  h!  e.  5&      imprison  or  hurt  in  body  my  father,  or 
isH.  &V       my  child,  except  I  make  such  an  obli- 
gation,  I  shall  avoid  this  duresse,  as 
well  as  if  the  duresse  had  been  to  mine  own  per- 
son :  and  yet  if  a  man  menace  me,  by  taking 
away  or  destruction  of  my  goods,  this  is  no  good 
duresse  to  plead :  and  the  reason  is, 
TEd.4.ai.'       because  the  law  can  make  me  repara- 
tion  of  that  loss,  and  so  it  cannot  of 
the  other. 

y^^4.  So  if  a  man  under  the  years  of 

D.  ap.as.  twenty-one  contract  for  the  nursing  of 
bis  lawful  child,  this  contract  is  good,  and  shall 
not  be  avoided  by  infancy,  no  more  than  if  he  had 
contracted  tor  his  own  aliments  or  erudition. 


REGULA  XIX. 

Nbn  impedit  dautula  derogaioria^  quo  minuM  ab 
eadem  potataie  res  dinolvafUur^  a  quibtu  cofutu 
tuuniur. 

Acts  which  are  in  their  natures  revocable,  can- 
not  by  strength  of  words  be  fixed  or  perpetuated ; 
yet  men  have  put  in  use  two  means  to  bind  them- 
selves from  changing  or  dissolving  that  which 
they  have  set  down,  whereof  one  is  claumla  de» 
rogaUnioy  the  other  irUerpositio  jurcttnenti^  where- 
of the  former  is  only  pertinent  to  this  present 
pupoee. 


This  ektuiula  derogatono  is  by  the  commoiL 
practical  term  called  elauaula  non  chaianU^  de  yU- 
turo  enty  the  one  weakening  and  disannulling- any 
matter  past  to  the  contrary,  the  other  any  matter 
to  come ;  and  this  latter  is  that  only  whereof  we 
speak. 

The  elawula  de  non  obstante  de  fuiuro^  the  la^r 
judgeth  to  be  idle  and  of  no  force,  because  it  doth 
deprive  men  of  that  which  of  all  other  things  is 
most  incident  to  human  condition,  and  that  ia 
alteration  or  repentance. 

Therefore  if  I  make  my  will,  and  in  the  end 
thereof  do  add  such  like  clause  [Also  my  will  is, 
if  I  shall  revoke  this  present  will,  or  declare  anj 
new  will,  except  the  same  shall  be  in  writing, 
subscribed  with  the  hands  of  two  witnesses,  that 
such  revocation  or  new  declaration  shall  be  utter- 
ly void ;  and  by  these  presents  I  do  declare  thto 
same  not  to  be  my  will,  but  this  my  former  wiB 
to  stand]  any  such  pretended  will  to  the  contrary 
notwithstanding;  yet  nevertheless  this  clause  or 
any  the  like  never  so  exactly  penned,  and  although 
it  do  restrain  the  revocation  but  in  circumstance 
and  not  altogether,  is  of  no  force  or  efficacj  to 
fortify  the  former  will  against  the  second ;  but  I 
may  by  parole  without  writing  repeal  the  same 
will  and  make  a  new. 

So  if  there  be  a  statute  made  that  no  l^Jfr.** 
sheriff  shall  continue  in  his  office  above  ^^  ^ 
a  year,  and  if  any  patent  be  made  to  "•'•* 
the  contrary,  it  shall  be  void ;  and  if  there  be  any 
elauaula  de  non  obstante  Contained  in  such  patent 
to  dispense  with  this  present  act,  that  such  clause 
also  shall  be  void ;  yet  nevertheless  a  patent  of 
the  sheriff's  office  made  by  the  king,  with  a  non 
obstante,  will  be  good  in  law  contrary  to  such 
statute,  which  pretendeth  to  exclude  non  obstantesi 
and  the  reason  is,  because  it  is  an  inseparable 
prerogative  of  the  crown  to  dispense  with  politic 
statutes,  and  of  that  kind ;  and  then  the  deroga- 
tory clause  hurteth  not. 

So  if  an  act  of  Parliament  be  made,  wherein 
there  is  a  clause  contained  that  it  shall  not  be 
lawful  for  the  king,  by  authority  of  Parliament, 
during  the  space  of  seven  years,  to  repeal  and 
determine  the  same  act,  this  is  a  void  clause,  and 
such  act  may  be  repealed  within  the  seven  years; 
and  yet  if  the  Parliament  should  enact  in  the  na- 
ture of  the  ancient  lex  regia,  that  there  should  be 
no  more  Parliaments  held,  but  that  the  king 
should  have  the  authority  of  the  Parliament;  this 
act  were  good  in  law,  quia  potesias  suprema  setp-^ 
sum  dissohere  potest,  Ugare  non  potest;  for  as  it 
is  in  the  power  of  a  man  to  kill  a  man,  but  it  is 
not  in  his  power  to  save  him  alive,  and  to  restrain^ 
him  from  breathing  or  feeling;  so  it  is  in  the 
power  of  a  Parliament  to  extinguish  or  transfer 
their  own  authority,  but  not,  whilst  the  authority 
remains  entire,  to  restrain  the  functions  and  ex 
ercises  of  the  same  authority. 

So  in  the  28  of  K.  H.  VIII.  chap.  17,  there  was 
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1  statalB  nude,  that  all  aets  that  passed  in  the 
minoiitf  of  kingSy  reckoning  the  same  nnder  the 
yetiB  of  twenty-four,  might  be  annnlled  and 
leroked  by  their  letters  patents  when  they  came 
to  the  same  years ;  but  this  act  in  the 
^  first  of  K.  Ed.  VI.  who  was  then  be- 
tween  the  years  of  ten  and  eleven,  cap.  11,  was 

F  riMi  Tir  '^^P^*^*  *"*^  *  **®^  ^*^  surrogate  in 
place  thereof,  wherein  a  more  reason, 
able  liberty  was  given;  and  wherein,  though 
other  laws  are  made  revocable  according  to  the 
provision  of  the  former  law  with  some  new  form 
prescribed,  yet  that  very  law  of  revocation, 
together  with  pardons,  is  made  irrevocable  and 
perpetual,  so  that  there  is  a  direct  contrariety 
between  these  two  laws ;  for  if  the  former  stands, 
which  maketh  all  latter  laws  during  the  minority 
of  kbgs  revocable  without  exception  of  any  law 
whatsoever,  then  that  very  law  of  repeal  is  con- 
cluded in  the  generality,  and  so  itself  made  revo- 
cable: on  the  other  side,  that  law  making  no 
doubt  of  the  absolute  repeal  of  the  first  law, 
though  itself  were  made  during  the  minority, 
which  wss  the  very  case  of  the  former  law  in  the 
new  provision  which  it  maketh,  hath  a  precise 
exception,  that  the  law  of  repeal  shall  not  be 
repealed. 

But  the  law  is,  that  the  first  law  by  the  imper- 
tinency  of  it  was  void  ab  initio  et  ip$o  facto  with- 
out repeal,  as  if  a  law  were  made,  and  no  new 
statute  should  be  made  during  seven  years,  and 
the  same  statute  be  repealed  within  the  seven 
years,  if  the  first  statute  should  be  good,  then  the 
repeal  could  not  be  made  thereof  within  that 
time;  for  ^e  law  of  repeal  were  a  new  law,  and 
that  were  disabled  by  ^e  former  law;  therefore 
it  is  void  in  itself,  and  the  rule  holds,  perpetua  iex 
etty  nuUam  legem  kumanam  ae  poutivam  perpetuam 
etae;  et  elautuJa  qum  abrogationem  exchuUt  initio 
wm  valet. 

Neither  is  the  difierence  of  the  civil  law  so  rea- 
sonable as  colourable,  for  they  distinguish  and 
say  that  a  derogatory  clause  is  good  to  disable 
any  latter  act,  except  you  revoke  the  same  clause 
before  you  proceed  to  establish  any  later  disposi- 
tion or  declaration;  for  they  say,  that  eiaueula 
derogaioria  ad  aUae  $equente»  vohmtatet  posita  in 
teMtamentOf  {viz.  n  teetator  dieat  quod  $i  eontigerit 
eumfacere  aUud  testamentum  nonvult  illudvalere,) 
cperatur  quod  iequens  di$po$itio  db  ipta  elaueula 
rtguktur^  et  per  con$equen$  quod  aequene  ditpoaitio 
dur^ur  mne  vohniate,  et  tic  quod  non  $it  attenden. 
dum.  The  sense  is,  that  where  a  former  will  is 
made,  and  after  a  later  will ,  the  reason  why ,  without 
an  express  revocation  of  the  former  will,  it  is  by 
implication  revoked,  is  because  of  the  repugnaix;y 
between  the  disposition  of  the  former  and  the 
later. 

But  where  there  is  such  a  derogatory  clause, 
there  can  be  gathered  no  such  repugnancy :  be- 
cause it  seemeth  that  the  testator  had  a  purpose 
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at  the  making  of  the  first  will  to  make  some  show 
of  a  new  will,  which  nevertheless  his  intentioa 
was  should  not  take  place :  but  this  was  answered 
before ;  for  if  that  clause  were  allowed  to  be  good 
until  a  revocation,  then  would  no  revocation  at  all 
be  made,  therefore  it  must  needs  be  void  by  ope- 
ration of  law  at  first  Thus  much  of  claueula 
derogatoria. 

REGULA  XX. 

Jetue  ineeptus,  eujue  petfedio  pendet  ex  vohmtate 
partium,  revoeari  potest  i  $i  autem  pendet  ex 
voluntate  tertim  penonm^  vel  ex  coniigentif  non 
potett. 

In  acts  that  are  fully  executed  and  consum- 
mate, the  law  makes  this  difference,  that  if  ihe 
first  parties  have  put  it  in  the  power  of  a  third  per* 
son,  or  of  a  contingency,  to  griye  a  perfection  to 
their  acts,  then  they  have  put  it  out  of  their  own 
reach  and  liberty;  *^<«Tefore  there  is  no  reason 
they  should  revoke  thein^  but  if  the  consumma- 
tion depend  upon  the  same  consent,  which  was 
the  inception,  then  the  law  account^th  it  in  vain 
to  restrain  them  from  revoking  of  it;  for  as  they 
may  frustrate  it  by  omission  and  nonfeiaanu^  at 
a  certain  time,  or  in  a  certain  sorter  circumstance, 
so  the  law  permitteth  them  to  dissolve  it  by  an 
express  consent  before  that  time,  or  without  that 
circumstance. 

Therefore  if*  two  exchange  land  by  deed,  or 
without  deed,  and  neither  enter,  they  p.m.bt.m. 
may  make  a  revocation  or  dissolution  »h.7.i^  i4. 
of  the  same  exchange  by  mutual  consent,  so  it  be 
by  deed,  but  not  by  parole ;  for  as  much  as  the 
making  of  an  exchange  needeth  no  deed,  because 
it  is  to  be  perfected  by  entry,  which  is  a  ceremony 
notorious  in  the  nature  of  a  livery ;  but  it  cannot 
be  dissolved  but  by  deed,  because  it  discharged 
that  which  is  but  title. 

So  if  I  contract  with  I.  D.  that  if  he  lay  me  into 
my  cellar  three  tuns  of  wine  before  ^^^^ 
Mich,  that  I  will  bring  into  his  garner 
twenty  quarters  of  wheat  before  Christinas,  before 
either  of  these  days  the  parties  may  by  assent  dis- 
solve the  contract;  but  after  the  first  day  there  is  a 
perfection  given  to  the  contract  by  action  on  the 
one  side,  and  they  may  make  cross  releases  by  deed 
or  parole,  but  never  dissolve  the  contract ;  for  there 
is  a  difference  between  dissolving  the  contract,  and 
release  or  surrender  of  the  thing  contracted  for :  as 
if  lessee  for  twenty  years  make  a  lease  for  ten  years, 
and  after  he  take  a  lease  for  ^xq  years,  yet  this 
cannot  inure  by  way  of  surrender:  for  a  petty 
lease  derived  out  of  a  greater  cannot  be  surren- 
dered back  again,  but  inureth  only  by  dissolution 
of  contract ;  for  a  lease  of  land  is  but  a  contract 
executory  from  time  to  time  of  the  profits  of  the 
land,  to  arise  as  a  man  may  sell  his  com  or  his 
tithe  to  spring  or  to  be  perceived  for  divers  fntnm  - 

years. 
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Bat  to  retarn  from  our  digretnon :  on  the  other 
^de,  if  I  contract  with  you  for  cloth  at  such  a 
price  as  I.  S.  shall  name ;  there  if  L  S.  refuse  to 
name,  the  contract  is  Toid ;  but  the  parties  cannot 
discharge  it,  because  they  haTO  put  it  in  the 
power  of  a  third  person  to  perfect. 
11 H.  7. 19.  ^^  ^^  ^  grant  my  roTersion,  though 

V.'IiMraaMot.  *^^  ^^  ^^  imperfect  act  before  attum- 
*>  ment;  yet  because  the  attumment  is 

the  act  of  a  stranger,  ^is  is  not  simply  revocable, 
but  by  a  policy  or  circumstance  in  law,  as  by 
levying  a  fine,  or  making  a  bargain  and  sale,  or 
the  like. 

So  if  I  present  a  clerk  to  the  bishop, 

0,  Mp-'itt.   now  can  I  not  revoke  this  presentation, 

asEd.s.11  because  I  have  put  it  out  of  myself, 

that  is,  the  bishop,  by  admission,  to 

perfect  my  act  begun. 

The  same  difference  appeareth  in  nominations 
and  elections ;  as  if  I  enfeoff  such  a  one  as  I.  D. 
shall  name  within  a  year,  and  I.  D.  name  I.  B. 
yet  before  the  feoffment,  and  within  the  year,  I. 
D.  may  countermand  his  nomination,  and  name 
again,  because  no  interest  passeth  out  of  him. 
But  if  I  enfeoff  I.  S.  to  the  use  of  such  a  one  as 
I.  D.  shall  name  within  a  year,  then  if  I.  D.  name 
I.  B.  it  is  not  revocable,  because  the  use  passeth 
presently  by  operation  of  law. 

So  in  judicial  acts  the  rule  of  the  civil  law 
holdeth  serUenita  inUrlocuioria  reufcari  potest^  that 
is,  that  an  order  may  be  revoked,%ut  a  judgment 
cannot;  and  the  reason  is,  because  there  is  title 
of  execution  or  bar  given  presently  unto  the  party 
upon  judgment,  and  so  it  is  out  of  the  judge  to 
revoke,  in  courts  ordered  by  the  common  law. 

REGULA  XXI. 

Oauaula  vel  dupontio  inutilu  per  j 
remotam  vel  eamam  ex  post  facto  nanfxjk 

Clatuula  vel  dupositio  inuHlis  are  said  when 
the  act  or  the  words  do  work  or  express  no  more 
than  the  law  by  intendment  would  have  supplied ; 
and  therefore  the  doubling  or  iterating  of  that  and 
no  more,  which  the  conceit  of  law  doth  in  a  sort 
prevent  and  preoccupate,  is  reputed  nugation,  and 
is  not  supported,  and  made  of  substance  either  by 
a  foreign  intendment  of  some  purpose,  in  regard 
whereof  it  might  be  material,  nor  upon  any  cause 
emci'ging  afterwards,  which  may  induce  an  ope- 
ration of  those  idle  words. 
3gH.&  ^i^d  therefore  if  a  man  demise  land 

g^%  at  this  day  to  his  son  and  heir,  this  is 
Br.deviMi,4i.^  void  dcvisc,  becausc  the  disposition 
ol  law  did  cast  the  same  upon  the  heir  by  descent ; 
and  yet  if  it  be  knight's  service  land,  and  the 
heir  within  age,  if  he  take  by  the  devise,  he  shall 
have  two  parts  of  the  profits  to  his  own  use,  and 
the  guardian  shall  have  benefit  but  of  the  third ; 
but  if  a  man  devise  land  to  his  two  daughters, 
1  ying  no  sons,  then  the  devise  is  good,  because 


he  doth  alter  the  dispotition  of  law ;  fcnr    g^t^M. 
by  the  law  they  shall  take  in  copereenap    ^*  ''- 
ry,  but  by  the  devise  they  shall  take  jointly ;  and 
this  is  not  any  foreign  collateral  purpose,  but  in 
point  of  taking  of  estate. 

So  if  a  man  make  a  feoffment  in  fee  to  the  use 
of  his  last  will  and  testament,  these  words  of 
special  limitation  are  void,  and  the  law  reserveth 
the  anciept  use  to  the  feoffor  and  his  heirs ;  and 
yet  if  the  words  might  stand,  then  might  it  be  aa- 
thority  by  his  will  to  declare  and  appoint  use«« 
and  then  though  it  were  knight's  service  land,  he 
might  dispose  the  whole.  As  if  a  man  make  a 
feoffment  in  fee,  to  the  use  of  the  will  and  testa- 
ment of  a  stranger,  there  the  stranger  may  dedare 
a  use  of  the  whole  by  his  will,  notwithstanding 
it  be  knight's  service  land ;  but  the  reason  of  the 
principal  case  is,  because  uses  before  the  statute 
of  27  H.  8.  were  to  have  been  disposed  by  will, 
and  therefore  before  that  statute  a  use  limited  ia 
the  form  aforesaid,  was  but  a  frivolous  limitatioii, 
in  regard  of  the  old  use  that  the  law  reserved  was 
deviseable ;  and  the  statute  of  37  altereth  not  the 
law,  as  to  the  creating  and  limiting  of  itai^ii. 
any  use,  and  therefore  after  that  statute,  ****•«■ 
end  before  the  statute  of  wills,  when  no  land 
could  have  been  devised,  yet  was  it  a  void  limi- 
tation as  before,  and  so  continueth  to  this  day. 

But  if  I  make  a  feoffment  in  fee  to  the  use  of 
my  last  will  and  testament,  thereby  to  declare  an 
estate  tail  and  no  greater  estate,  and  aAar  my 
death,  and  after  such  estate  declared  shall  expire, 
or  in  default  of  such  declaration  then  to  the  vtae 
of  I.  S.  and  his  heirs,  this  is  a  good  limitatioD ; 
and  I  may  by  my  will  declare  a  use  of  tt  b.&ii. 
the  whole  land  to  a  stranger,  though  it  *>^^*> 
be  held  in  knight's  service,  and  yet  I  hare  an 
estate  in  fee  simple  by  virtue  of  the  old  use 
during  life. 

So  if  I  make  a  feoffment  in  fee  to  the 
use  of  my  right  heirs,  this  is  &  void  SSl&l^'^' 
limitation,  and  the  use  reserved  by  the  r&icm 
law  doth  take  place :  and  yet  if  the  ^' 
limitation  should  be  good  the  heir  should  come 
in  by  way  of  purchase,  who  otherwise  cometh  in 
by  descent ;  but  this  is  but  a  circumstance  which 
the  law  respecteth  not,  as  was  proved  before. 

But  if  I  make  a  feoffment  in  fee  to  the  use  of 
my  right  heirs,  and  the  right  heirs  of  I.  ioblstc 
S.  this  is  a  good  use,  because  I  have  ^* 
altered  the  disposition  of  law ;  neither  is  it  void 
for  a  moiety,  but  both  our  right  heirs  when  they 
come  in  being  shall  take  by  joint  pur- 
chase ;  and  he  to  whom  the  first  falleth  ao  e.  i  fia. 
shall  take  the  whole,  subject  neverthe- 
less to  his  companion's  title,  so  it  have  not  de> 
scended  from  the  first  heir  to  the  heir  of  the  heir: 
for  a  man  cannot  be  joint-tenant  claiming  by  pur- 
chase, and  the  other  by  descent,  because  they  be 
several  titles. 

So  if  a  man  having  land  on  the  part  Of  his 
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mother  make  a  feoffment  in  fee  to  the  use  of  himself 
and  his  heirs,  this  use,  though  expressed,  sliall  not 
go  to  him  and  the  heirs  of  the  part  of  his  father 
4M.iat.pL  *^  ^  °^^  purchase,  no  more  than  it 
•  Pjw-         should  hare  done  if  it  had  been  a  feoff- 
ment in  fee  nakedly  without  consideration,  for 
the  intendment  is  remote.    But  if  baron  and  feme 
be,  and  they  join  in  a  fine  of  the  feme's  land,  and 
express  a  use  to  the  husband  and  wife  and  their 
heirs :  this  limitation  shall  grive  a  joint  estate  by 
intierties  to  them  both,  because  the  intendment 
6  Bd.  4. 8L      o^  1^^  would  haye  conveyed  the  use  to 
i»  H. «.  II.     ^g  femg  alone.    And  thus  much  touch- 
ing foreign  intendments. 

For  naatter  ex  post  faeio^  if  a  lease  for  life  be 

made  to  two,  and  the  surrivor  of  them,  and  they 

after  make  partition :  now  these  words  (and  the 

suTTiTor  of  them)  should  seem  to  carry  purpose 

as  a  limitation,  that  either  of  them  should  be 

Stated  of  his  part  for  both  their  liyes  severally ; 

»iii.arte.b^^  yet  the  law  at  the  first  constraeth 

ST&ltf.    ^0  words  but  words  of  dilating  to  de- 

PL  7.  Of.     gcribe  a  joint  estate ;  and  if  one  of  them 

dis  after  partition,  there  shall  be  no  occupant,  but 

his  part  shall  revert. 

So  if  a  man  grant  a  rent  charge  ouM»f  ten  aeres, 
and  grant  further  that  the  whole  rent  shall  issue 
out  of  every  acre,  and  distress  accordingly,  and 
afterwards  the  grantee  purchase  an  acre;  now 
this  claose  should  seem  to  be  material  to  uphold 
the  rent;  but  yet  nevertheless  the  law  at  first  ao- 
cepteth  of  these  words  but  as  wcnrds  of  explana- 
tion, and  then  notwithstanding  the^  whole  rent  is 
sxtinet. 
4Ed.«L  So  if  a  gift  in  tail  be  made  nponcon- 

^;^£i^  dition,  that  if  tenant  in  tail  die  without 
*'"•*•«•  issue,  it  shall  be  lawful  for  the  donor 
to  enter;  and  the  donee  discontinue  and  die  with- 
out issue;  now  this  condition  should  seem  ma- 
terial to  give  him  benefit  of  entry,  but  because  it 
did  at  the  first  limit  the  estate  according  to  the 
limitation  of  law,  it  worketh  nothing  upon  this 
maitter  emergent  afterward. 
SAM.  So  if  a  gift  in  tail  be  made  of  lands 

"-  ^  held  in  knight's  service  with  an  express 
reservation  of  the  same  service,  whereby  the  land 
is  held  over,  and  the  gift  is  with  warranty,  and 
the  land  is  evicted,  and  other  land  recovered  in 
value  against  the  donor,  held  in  socage,  now  the 
tenure  which  the  law  makes  between  the  donor 
and  donee  shall  be  in  socage,  and  not  in  knight's 
service,  because  the  first  reservation  was  accord- 
ing to  the  owelty  of  service,  which  was  no  more 
than  the  law  would  have  reserved. 

But  if  a  gift  in  tail  had  been  made  of  lands 
held  in  socage  with  a  res^vadon  of  knight's  ser- 
vice tenure,  and  with  warranty,  then,  because  the 
immdment  of  law  is  altered,  the  new  land  shall 
be  held  by  the  same  service  the  last  land  was, 
wiiwit  any  regard  at  all  to  the  tenure  paramount: 
«nd  thus  much  of  matter  ex  po$t  facto* 


This  rule  faileth  where  that  the  law  saith  as 
much  as  the  par^,  but  upon  foreign  matter  not 
pregnant  and  appearing  upon  the  same  act  and 
conveyance,  as  if  lessee  for  life  be,  and  he  lets 
for  twenty  years,  if  he  live  so  long;  this  limita- 
tion (if  he  live  so  long)  is  no  more  than  the  law 
saith,  but  it  doth  not  appear  upon  the  same  con- 
veyance or  act,  that  this  limitaUon  is  nugatory, 
but  it  is  foreign  matter  in  respect  of  the  truth  of 
the  state  whence  the  lease  is  derived :  and,  there- 
fore, if  lessee  for  life  make  a  feoffment  in  fee,  yet 
the  state  of  the  lease  for  years  is  not  MH.7.4. 
enlarged  against  the  feoffee;  otherwise  g'^tlW 
had  it  been  if  such  limitation  had  not  ««»•?»•«• 
been,  but  that  it  had  been  left  only  to  the  law. 

So  if  tenant  after  possibility  make  a  lease  for 
years,  and  the  donor  confirms  to  the  lessee  to 
hold  without  impeachment  of  waste  during  the  life 
of  tenant  in  tail,  this  is  no  more  than  the  law  saith ; 
but  the  privilege  of  tenant  after  possibility  is  fo-  ^ 
reign  matter,  as  to  the  lease  and  confirmation :  and 
therefore  if  tenant  after  possibility  do  surrender, 
yet  the  lessee  shall  hold  dispunishable  of  waste ; 
otherwise  had  it  been  if  no  such  confirmation  at 
all  had  been  made. 

Also  heed  must  be  given  that  it  be  indeed  the 
same  thing  which  the  law  intendeth,  and  which 
the  party  expresseth,  and  not  like  or  resembling, 
and  such  as  may  stand  both  together :  for  if  I  let 
land  for  life  rendering  a  rent,  and  by  my  deed 
warrant  the  same  land,  this  warranty  aosd.! 
in  law  and  warranty  in  deed  are  not  the  J}^ ,. 
same  thing,  but  may  both  stand  to-  zoach-saa 
gether. 

There  remaineth  yet  a  great  question  on  this 
rule. 

A  principal  reason  whereupon  this  rule  is  built, 
should  seem  to  be,  because  such  acts  or  clauses 
are  thought  to  be  but  declaratory,  and  added  upon 
ignorance  and  ex  eonsududine  ekrieorumj  upon 
observing  of  a  common  form,  and  not  upon  pur^ 
pose  or  meaning,  and  therefore  whether  by  par- 
ticular and  precise  words  a  man  may  not  control 
the  intendment  of  the  law. 

To  this  I  answer,  that  no  precise  or  express 
words  will  control  this  intendment  of  law ;  but 
as  the  genera]  words  are  void,  because  they  say 
contrary  to  that  the  law  suth ;  so  are  they  which 
are  thought  to  be  against  the  law :  and  therefore 
if  I  demise  my  land  being  knight's  service  tenure 
to  my  heir,  and  express  my  intention  to  be,  that 
^e  one  part  should  desoend  to  him  as  the  third 
appointed  by  statute,  and  the  other  he  shall  take 
by  devise  to  his  own  use ;  yet  this  is  void :  for 
the  law,  saith,  he  is  in  by  descent  of  the  whole, 
and  I  say  he  shall  be  in  by  devise,  which  is  against 
the  law. 

But  if  I  make  a  gift  in  tail,  and  say 
upon  condition,  that  if  tenant  in  tail  "«•»*•««• 
discontinue  and  after  die  without  issue,  it  shall 
be  lawful  for  me  to  enter;  this  b  a  good  daoss 
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to  make  a  oonditioii,  because  it  is  but  in  one  case, 
sQad  doth  not  cross  the  law  generally :  for  if  the 
tenant  in  tail  in  that  case  be  disseised,  and  a  de- 
scent cast,  and  die  without  issue,  I  that  am  the 
donor  shall  not  enter. 

But  if  the  clause  had  been  provided,  that  if 
tenant  in  tail  discontinue,  or  suflfer  a  descent,  or 
do  any  other  fact  whatsoever,  that  after  his  death 
without  issue  it  shall  be  lawful  for  me  to  enter : 
now  this  is  a  void  condition,  for  it  importeth  a  re- 
pugnancy to  law;  as  if  I  would  over^rule  that 
where  the  law  saithi  am  put  to  my  action,  I 
nevertheless  will  reserve  to  myself  an  entry. 

REGULA  XXII. 

Non  videtuT  eontentum  retinuine  n  quit  ex  prm' 
9cripto  nUnantu  aUquid  immutavit. 

Although  choice  and  election  be  a  badge  of 
consent,  yet  if  the  first  ground  of  the  act  be  du- 
resse, the  law  will  npt  construe  that  the  duresse 
doth  determine,  if  the  par^  duressed  do  make  any 
motion  or  offer. 

Therefore  if  a  par^'  menace  me,  except  I  make 
onto  him  a  bond  of  forty  pounds,  and  I  tell  him 
that  I  will  not  do  it,  but  I  will  make  unto  him  a 
bond  of  twenty  pounds,  the  law  shall  not  expound 
this  bond  to  be  voluntary,  but  shall  rather  make 
construction  that  my  mind  and  courage  is  not  to 
enter  into  the  greater  bond  for  any  menace,  and 
yet  that  I  enter  by  compulsion  notwithstanding 
into  the  lesser. 

But  if  I  will  draw  any  consideration  to  myself, 
as  if  I  had  said,  I  will  enter  into  y&ur  bond  of 
forty  pounds,  if  you  will  deliver  me  that  piece  of 
plate,  now  the  duresse  is  discharged ;  and  yet  if 
it  had  been  moved  from  the  duressor,  who  had 
said  at  the  firat.  You  shall  take  this  piece  of 
plate,  and  make  me  a  bond  of  forty  pounds,  now 
the  gift  of  the  plate  had  been  good,  and  yet  the 
bond  shall  be  avoided  by  duresse. 

REGULA  XXIIL 

jSmbigtntas  tferborum  laiena  vertficatione  tuppletur  f 
nam  quod  taftuio  oritur  ambiguum  vertficatione 
faeii  tollitur* 

There  be  two  sorts  of  ambiguities  of  words, 
the  one  is  ambiguitas  patens,  and  the  other  latens. 
Patens  is  that  which  appears  to  be  ambiguous 
upon  the  deed  or  instrument;  iatens  is  that  which 
seemeth  certain  and  without  ambiguity,  for  any 
^ing  that  appeareth  upon  the  deed  or  instrument ; 
but  Uiere  is  some  collateral  matter  out  of  the  deed 
that  breedeth  the  ambiguity. 

Jmbiguitas  paiens  is  never  holpen  by  averment, 
and  the  reason  is,  because  the  law  will  not  couple 
and  mingle  matter  of  specialty,  which  is  of  the 
higher  account,  with  matter  of  averment,  which 
is  of  inferior  account  in  law ;  for  that  were  to 
Slake  all  deeds  hollow,  and  subject  to  averments, 


and  so  in  effbet,  that  to  pass  without  deed,  whiefr 
the  law  appointeth  shall  not  pass  but  by  deed. 

Therefore  if  a  man  give  land  to  L  D.  et  I.  S»  et 
hsaredibust  and  do  not  limit  to  whether  of  their 
heira,  it  shall  not  be  supplied  by  averment  to 
whether  of  them  the  intention  ¥ras  the  inheritance 
should  be  limited. 

So  if  a  man  grive  land  in  tail,  though  it  be  bj 
will,  the  remainder  in  tail,  and  add  a  proviso  in 
this  manner :  Provided  that  if  he,  or  they,  or  any 
of  them  do  any,  &c.  according  to  the  nsuiil 
clauses  of  perpetuities,  it  cannot  be  averred  upon 
the  ambiguities  of  the  reference  of  this  clanae, 
that  the  intent  of  the  devisor  was,  that  the  re* 
straint  should  go  only  to  him  in  the  remainder, 
and  the  heira  of  his  body ;  and  that  the  tenant  in 
tail  in  possession  was  meant  to  be  at  large. 

Of  ^ese  infinite  cases  might  be  put,  for  it 
holdeth  generally  that  all  ambiguity  of  words  hy 
matter  within  the  deed,  and  not  out  of  the  deed, 
shall  be  holpen  by  construction,  or  in  some  case 
by  election,  but  never  by  averment,  but  ratfaw 
shall  make  the  deed  void  for  uncertainty. 

But  if  it  be  ambiguitas  latens,  then  otherwise 
it  is :  as  if  I  grant  my  manor  of  S.  to  I.  F.  and 
his  heira,  h  Ae  appeareth  no  ambiguity  at  all ;  but 
if  the  truth  be,  that  I  have  the  manora  both  of 
South  S.  and  North  S.  this  ambiguity  is  matter 
in  fact,  and  therefora  shall  be  holpen  by  aver^ 
ment,  whether  of  them  was  that  the  party  intend- 
ed should  pass. 

So  if  I  set  forth  my  land  by  quantity,  then  it 
shall  be  supplied  by  election,  and  not  averment 

As  if  I  grant  ten  acres  of  wood  in  sale,  where  F 
have  a  hundred  acres,  whether  I  say  it  in  my 
deed  or  no,  that  I  grant  out  of  my  hundred  acres, 
yet  here  shall  be  an  election  in  the  grantee,  which 
ten  he  will  take. 

And  the  reason  is  plain,  for  the  presumpticm  of 
the  law  is,  where  the  thing  is  only  nominated  by 
quantity,  that  the  parties  iiad  indifferent  inten- 
tions which  should  be  taken,  and  there  being  no 
cause  to  help  the  uncertainty  by  intention,  it  shall 
be  holpen  by  election. 

But  in  the  former  case  the  difference  holdethr 
where  it  is  expressed  and  where  not ;  for  if  I  re^ 
cite.  Whereas  I  am  seised  of  the  manor  of  North 
S.  and  South  S.  I  lease  unto  you  unum  manerium 
de  8.  there  it  is  clearly  an  election.  So  if  I  recite, 
Where  I  have  two  tenements  in  St.  Dunstan's,  I 
lease  unto  you  unum  ienemenium,  then  It  is  an 
election,  not  averment  of  intention,  except  the 
iutent  were  of  an  election,  which  may  be  special- 
ly averred. 

Another  sort  of  ambiguitas  latens  la  correlative 
unto  these :  for  this  ambiguity  spoken  of  before, 
is  when  one  name  and  appellation  doth  denomi- 
nate divera  things,  and  the  second,  when  the  same 
thing  is  called  by  divera  names. 

As  if  I  give  lands  to  Christ-Church  in  Oxford, 
and  the  name  of  the  corporation  is  Eeeksia  CkrisU 
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in  VhheniUtU  Orford^  this  shall  be  holpen  by 
mTennenty  because  there  appears  no  ambigaitj  in 
the  words :  for  this  Turiance  is  matter  in  fact,  bat 
the  aYerment  shall  not  be  of  intention,  becaose  it 
doth  stand  with  the  words. 

For  in  the  case  of  eqnirocation  the  general  in- 
tent indndes  both  the  special,  and  therefore  stands 
with  the  words :  bat  so  it  is  not  in  yariance,  and 
Ikerefbre  the  averment  must  be  of  matter,  that  do 
«ndare  quantity,  and  not  intention. 

As  to  say,  of  the  precinct  of  Oxfcnrd,  and  of 
the  Unirersity  of  Oxford,  is  one  and  the  same,  and 
not  to  say  that  the  intention  of  the  parties  was, 
that  the  grant  should  be  to  Christ-Charoh  in  that 
Unirersity  of  Oxford. 

REGULA  XXIV. 

lAcUa  bene  miseeniur^  formula  nin  Juris  obtUt, 

The  law  giveth  that  favour  to  lawful  acts,  that, 
although  they  be  executed  by  several  authorities, 
yet  the  whole  act  is  good. 

As  when  tenant  for  life  is  the  remainder  in  fee, 
and  they  join  in  a  livery  by  deed  or  without,  this 
is  one  good  entire  livery  drawn  from  them  both, 
and  doth  not  inure  to  a  surrender  of  a  particular 
estate,  if  it  be  without  deed*  or  confirmation  of 
those  in  the  remainder,  if  it  be  by  deed ;  but  they 
are  all  parties  to  the  livery. 

So  if  tenant  for  life  the  remainder  in  fee  be,  and 
they  join  in  granting  a  rent,  this  is  one  solid  rent 
out  of  both  their  estates,  and  no  double  rent,  or 
tent  by  confirmation. 

So  if  tenant  in  tail  be  at  this  day,  and  be  inake 
a  lease  for  three  liTee,and  his  own,thn  is  agood 

^  lease,  and  warranted  by  the  statute  of 

^■^  33  H.  Vm.  and  yet  it  is  good  in  part 
by  the  antiiority  which  tenant  in  tail  hath  by  the 
common  law,  that  is  for  his  own  life,  and  in  part 
by  the  authority  which  he  hath  by  the  statute, 
that  is,  for  the  other  three  lives. 

So  if  a  man,  seised  of  lands  deviseable  by  cus- 
tom, and  of  other  land  held  in  kni^t's  service, 
and  devise  all  his  lands,  this  is  a  ^>od  devise  of 
all  the  land  customary  by  the  common  law,  and 
of  two  parts  of  the  other  land  by  the  statutes. 

So  in  the  Star  Chamber  a  sentence  may  be 
good,  grounded  in  part  upon  the  authority  given 
the  court  by  the  statute  of  3  H.  YII.  and  in 
part  upon  that  ancient  authcnrity  which  the  court 
hath  by  the  common  law,  and  so  upon  several 
commissions. 

Bntif  there  be  any  form  which  the  law  appointeth 
to  be  observed,  which  cannot  agree  with  the  di- 
versities of  authorities,  then  thn  rule  faileth. 

^flembla  daereneat  1«  ley  d'ettra  contrary  In  anbideox 
ciaea,  ear  Ion  eat  aana  Ikit  eat  livery  aoleaient  de  ceatai  In  la 
rem'  et  anrr*  de  partk'  ten'  anterment  aerra  fbrfeitare  de  eon 
eatate,  et  lou  eat  per  fklt,  le  livery  paaaa  aolemeat  de  tenant, 
«ar  0  ad  le  frank  tenement,  vide  aeeordant.  Sn'.  Oo.  lib.  1. 79. 
b.77.  a.  Com.  Plow.  99.  A.  140.  S  H.  6. 7. 18  H.7.  li.  U  Ed. 
4.i.a.  S7H.8.13.  M.lO.etH.  BtDy.W. 


As  if  three  coparceners  be,  and  one  of  them 
alien  her  purparty,  the  feoffee  and  one  of  the  sis- 
ters cannot  join  in  a  writ  <2e/Mir<*yaa6fi-  VidallHlll. 
doj  because  it  behoveth  the  feoffee  to  **'  ^ 
mention  the  statute  in  his  writ. 

REGULA  XXV. 

Prwseniia  eorporia  iolUt  errorem  nomtms,  et  veritoi 
nominU  tollit  errorem  demoruiratiofdg* 

Thcri  be  three  degrees  of  certainty. 

1.  Presence. 

2.  Name. 

3.  Demonstration  or  reference. 

Whereof  the  presence  the  law  holdeth  of 
greatest  dignity,  the  name  in  the  second  degree, 
and  the  demonstration  or  reference  in  the  lowest, 
and  always  the  error  or  falsity  in  the  less  worthy. 

And  therefore  if  I  give  a  horse  to  I.  D.  being 
present,  and  say  unto  him,  I.  S.  take  this,  this  is 
a  good  griC^  notwithstanding  I  call  him  by  a 
wrong  name :  but  so  had  it  not  been  if  I  had  de- 
livered him  to  a  stranger  to  the  use  of  I.  S.  where 
I  meant  I.  D. 

So  if  I  say  unto  I.  S.  Here  I  give  you  my  ring 
with  the  ruby,  and  deliver  it  with  my  hand,  and 
the  ring  bear  a  diamond  and  no  ruby,  this  is  a 
good  gift  notwithstanding  I  name  it  amiss. 

So  had  it  been  if  by  ^ord  or  writing,  without 
the  delivery  of  the  thing  itself,  I  had  given  the 
ring  with  the  ruby,  although  I  had  no  such,  but 
only  one  with  a  diamond,  which  I  meant,  yet  it 
would  have  passed. 

So  if  I  by  deed  grant  unto  you,  by  general 
words,  all  the  lands  that  the  king  hath  passed 
unto  me  by  letters  patents,  dated  10  May,  unto 
this  present  indenture  annexed,  and  the  patent 
annexed  have  date  10  July,  yet  if  it  be  proved 
that  that  was  the  true  patent  annexed,  the  pre- 
sence of  the  patent  maketh  the  error  of  the  date 
recited  not  material ;  yet  if  no  patent  had  been 
annexed,  and  there  had  been  also  no  other  cer^ 
tainty  given,  but  the  reference  of  the  patent,  the 
date  whereof  was  misrecited,  although  I  had 
no  o&er  patent  ever  of  the  king,  yet  nothing 
would  have  passed. 

Like  law  is  it,  but  more  doubtful,  where  there 
is  not  a  presence,  but  a  kind  of  representation, 
which  is  less  worthy  than  a  presence,  and  yet 
more  worthy  than  a  name  or  reference. 

As  if  I  covenant  with  my  ward,  that  I  will  len- 
der imto  him  no  other  marriage  than  the  gentle- 
woman whose  picture  I  delivered  him,  and  that 
picture  hath  about  it  mtaiU  »um  anno  16,  and  the 
gentlewoman  is  seventeen  years  old ;  yet  never- 
theless, if  it  can  be  proved  that  the  picture  was 
made  for  that  gentlewoman,  I  may  notwithstand- 
ing this  mistaking,  tender  her  well  enough. 

So  if  I  grant  you  for  lifs  a  way  over  my  land, 
according  to  a  plot  intended  between  us,  and 
after  I  grant  unto  you  and  your  heirs  a  way  ae- 
x3 
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otfidiiig  to  the  first  plot  intradedy  whereof  a  table 
IB  aanezed  to  these  pretents,  and  there  be  some 
special  Tariance  between  the  table  and  the  origi. 
iml  plot,  yet  this  representation  shall  be  certainty 
sofficient  to  lead  onto  the  first  plot ;  and  yon'shall 
have  the  way  in  fee  nevertheless,  according  to  the 
first  plot,  and  not  according  to  the  table. 

So  if  I  grant  unto  you  by  general  words  the 
land  which  the  king  hath  granted  me  by  his  let. 
ters  patents,  quorum  tenor  sequitur  in  hoc  verha^ 
to.  and  there  be  some  mistaking  in  the  recital  and 
Tariance  from  the  original  patent,  although  it  be 
In  a  point  material,  yet  the  representation  of  this 
whole  patent  shall  be  as  the  annexing  of  the  true 
;>atent,  and  the  grant  shall  not  be  roid  by  this 
'^ariance.  ^ 

Now  for  tiie  second  part  of  this  rale,  touching 
the  name  and  the  reference,  for  the  explaining 
thereof,  it  must  be  noted  what  things  sound  in 
demonstration  or  addition :  as  first  in  lands,  the 
greatest  certainty  is,  where  ^  land  hath  a  name 
proper,  as,  the  manor  of  Dale,  Oranfield,  &c.  the 
nextis  equal  to  that,  when  the  land  is  set  forth 
by  bounds  and  abuttals,  as  a  close  of  pasture 
bounding  on  the  east  part  upon  Emsden  Wood, 
on  the  south  upon,  &c.  It  is  also  a  sufficient 
name  to  lay  the  general  boundary,  that  is,  some 
place  of  larger  precinct,  if  there  be  no  other  land  to 
pass  in  the  same  precinct,  as  all  my  lands  in 
Dale,  my  tenement  in  St.  Dunstan's  parish,  &;c. 

A  farther  sort  of  denomination  is  to  name  land 
by  the  attendancy  they  hare  to  other  lands  more 
notorious,  as  parcel  of  nfy  manor  of  D.  belonging 
to  such  a  college  lying  upon  Thames*  Bank. 

All  these  things  are  notes  found  in  denomina- 
tion of  lands,  because  they  be  signs  to  call,  and 
therefbre  of  property  to  signify  and  name  a  place : 
but  these  notes  that  souiid  only  in  demonstration 
and  addition,  are  such  as  are  but  transitory  and 
accidental  to  the  nature  of  the  place. 

As  modo  in  tenura  et  oecupatione  of  the  proprie- 
tary, tenure  or  possessor  is  but  a  thing  transitory 
in  respect  of  land ;  Oeneratio  venit,  generaUo  mi- 
graij  terra  autem  manet  in  astemum. 

So  likewise  matter  of  conTeyance,  title,  or 
instrument. 

As,  quae  perquiiivi  de  L  D,  qum  deaeend^HHU  d 
L  N.  patre  meo,  or,  in  praedieta  indewtwra  diamis' 
itonisy  or,  inprwdietii  Hteria  paieniibui  tpeeifieaH*. 

So  likewise,  tontinenP  per  auUmationem  30 
aorcw,  or  if  {per  auHmationim)  be  left  out,  all  is 
one,  for  it  is  understood,  and  this  matter  of  mea- 
sure, although  it  seem  local,  yet  it  is  indeed  but 
opinion  and  obserration  of  men. 
.  The  distinction  being  made,  the  rule  is  to  be 
examined  by  it. 

Therefore  if  I  grant  my  close  called  Dale,  in 
the  parish  of  Hurst,  in  the  county  of  Southamp- 
ton, and  the  parish  likewise  extendetfa  into  the 
county  of  Berkshire,  and  the  whole  dose  of  Dale 
lieth  in  the  county  of  Berkshire ;  yet  because  the 


pared  is  especially  named,  the  fidsity  of  the  ad-^ 
dition  hurteth  not,  and  yet  this  addition  is  found 
in  name,  but  (as  it  was  said)  it  was  less  worthy 
dian  a  proper  name. 

So  if  I  grant  tenemenium  metun,  or  omnia  teme" 
menia  mio^  (for  the  uniyersal  and  indefinite  to 
this  purpose  are  all  one)  inparothia  Sandi  Buiol' 
phi  extra  Aldgate  (where  the  rerity  is  extra  Bi^ 
opigate)  in  tenura  ChdHebm^  wldch  is  true,  yet 
tfiis  grant  is  void,  because  that  which  sounds  in 
denomination  is  false,  which  is  the  m<Nre  worthy ; 
and  that  which  sounds  in  addition  is  true,  which 
is  the  less;*  and  though  in  tenura  CruiKehm^ 
which  is  trae,  had  been  first  placed,  yet  it  had 
been  all  one.  , 

'BnXiilgnaiK tenemenium meum quod  vuaiica» 
perquinvi  de  R,  C*  in  Daie^  where  the  JfS^ 
truth  was  T.  C.  and  I  have  no  other  SSi^ 
tenements  in  D.  but  one,  this  grant  is  ^^ 
good,  beeause  that  which   soundeth  in  same 
(namely,  tn  Dale)  is  troe,  and  that  which  sound- 
ed in  addition  {viz,  quod  perquiaivi^  d(c.)  is  only 
firise. 

So  if  I  grant  prata  mea  in  Sale  eonHmewtia  \0 
aerae^  and  they  contain  indeed  20  acres,  the  whole 
twenty  pass. 

So  if  I  grant  all  my  lands,  being  paicds  m^ 
fimt  deD,  inprmdieiis  Kterie  patenUbus  apetifieat^ 
and  there  be  no  letters  patents,  yet  the  grant  is 
good  enough* 

The  like  reason  holds  in  demonstrations  of  pw- 
sons,  that  have  been  declared  in  demonstration  of 
lands  and  places,  the  proper  name  of  every  one  iff 
in  certainty  worthiest:  next  are  such  ^pdlations 
as  are  fixed  to  his  person,  or  at  least  of  conttnii- 
ance,  as,  son  of  such  a  man,  wife  of  such  a  hus- 
band ;  or  addition  of  office,  as,  clerk  of  such  a 
court,  &c.:  and  the  third  are  actions  or  accidents, 
which  sound  no  way  in  appellation  or  name,  but 
only  in  circumstance,  which  are  less  worthy, 
although  they  may  have  a  poor  particular  refer- 
ence to  the  intention  of  the  grant. 

And  therefore  if  an  obligation  be  made  to  L  S. 
fiUo  et  haaredi  O.  S.  whelre  indeed  he  is  a  bastardy 
yet  this  obligation  is  good. 

So  if  I  grant  land  Epiaeopo  nunc  Londinenai  qui 
me  erudivit  in  pueritia^  this  is  a  good  grant, 
although  he  never  instraeted  me. 

But  ^  eofwerao,  if  I  grant  land  to  I.  S.  fiUo  et 
kaeredi  O,  S.  and  it  be  true  that  he  is  son  and  heir 
unto  G.  S.  but  his  name  is  Thomas,  this  is  a  void 
grant. 

Or  if  in  the  former  grant  it  was  the  Bishop  of 
Canterbury  who  taught  bm  in  my  childhood,  yet 
shall  it  be  good  (as  was  said)  to  the  Bishop  of 
London,  and  not  to  the  Bishop  of  Canterbury. 

The  same  rule  holdeth  of  denomination  of  times, 
which  are  such  a  day  of  the  month,  such  a  day 

*  Semble  ley  le  grant  utt  este  ancts  bon,  come  fait  reaola 
per  Ciir%  Co.  lib.  3.  fol.  10.  a  vide.  33  a  8.  Dy.  90.  b.  IS  B. 
ib.  S».  b.  et  Co.  lib.  S.  fo.  33.  a. 
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of  the  week,  such  a  Saint's  day  or  eye,  to-day, 
to-monow ;  these  are  names  of  times. 

Bat  the  day  that  I  was  bom,  the  day  that  I  was 
married ;  these  are  but  circnmstanees  and  addition 
of  times. 

And  therefore  if  I  bind  myself  to  do  some  per* 
sonal  attendance  upon  you  upon  Innocents'  day, 
being  the  day  of  your  birth,  and  yon  were  not 
bom  that  day,  yet  shall  I  attend. 

There  resteth  two  questions  of  difficolty  yet 
npon  this  rule:  first.  Of  such  things  whereof 
men  take  not  so  much  note  as  that  they  shall 
£ul  of  this  distinction  of  name  and  addition^ 

As,  my  box  of  irory  lying  in  my  study  sealed 
up  with  my  soal  of  arms ;  my  suit  of  arras  with 
the  story  of  the  natirity  and  passion:  of  such 
things  there  can  be  no  name  but  all  is  of  deecrip- 
tioA,  and  of  eiroumstaDoe,  and  of  these  I  hold  the 
law  to  be,  that  precise  troth  of  all  recited  cireum- 
stances  is  not  required. 

But  in  such  things  ex  muUUudim  ugnorum 
eoUigiiwr  idenHtoM  tera^  therefore  thou^  my  box 
were  sealed,  and  although  the  arras  had  the  story 
of  the  nativity,  and  not  of  the  passion,  if  I  had  no 
other  box,  nor  no  other  suit,  the  gifts  are  good ; 
and  tfieie  is  certainty  sufficient,  for  the  law  doth 
not  expect  m  precise  description  of  such  things  as 
hare  no  certain,  denomination. 

Secondly,  Of  such  things  as  do  admit  the 


distinction  of  name  and  addition,  but  the  notes 
fall  out  to  be  of  equal  dignity  all  of  name  or 
addition. 

As  prata  nua  juxia  eommunem  fomam  in  D. 
whereof  the  one  is  trae,  the  other  false ;  or  tene^ 
mentum  meum  in  tenura  Gmliehmi  quod  perquidvi 
delL  C,  in  prmdi€t?  indent^  9pecifieat\  whereof 
one  is  trae,  and  two  are  false ;  or  two  are  trae, 
and  one  false. 

So  ad  curiam  quam  tenebat  die  Jfereurii  ierUo 
die  MarHi^  whereof  the  one  is  true,  the  other 
false. 

In  these  cases  the  former  rale,  ex  muHiMine 
eignorumt  ke,  holdeth  not;  neither  is  the  placing 
of  the  falsity  or  Tcrity  first  or  last  material,  but  all 
must  be  trae,  or  else  the  grant  is  Toid ; 
always  understood,  that  if  you  can  re-  nnidiipv 
concile  all  the  words,  and  maice  no  *^"^ 
falsity,  that  is  quite  out  of  this  rule,  which  hath 
place  only  where  there  is  a  direct  contrariety  or 
fdsity  not  to  be  reconciled  to  this  rule. 

As  if  I  grant  all  my  land  in  D.  tf»  tenura  L  8. 
which  I  pusehased  of  I.  N.  specified  in  a  dcTise  to 
I.  D.  and  I  have  land  in  D.  whereof  in  part  of 
them  all  these  circumstances  are  true,  but  I  have 
other  lands  in  D.  wherein  some  of  them  fail, 
this  grant  will  not  pass  all  my  land  in  D.  for 
there  these  are  refsiences,  and  no  words  ef  £Usity 
or  error,  but  of  limitation  and  restraint. 
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ito  «•  or  »•      "^^  ^^  ^^  ^®  ^^^  consisteth  prin* 
tft'^Stad^  dpally  in  these  three  things : 
'""  ^™-  I.  To  secure  men's  persons  from 

death  and  Tiolence. 

II.  To  dispose  the  property  of  their  goods  and 
lands. 

in.  For  preserration  of  their  good  names  from 
sbame  and  infamy. 

ttntf  to  uep  ^^'  safety  of  persons,  the  law  pro- 
tepMCK.  yideth  that  any  man  standing  in  fear 
of  another,  may  take  his  oath  before  a  justice  of 
peace,  that  he  standeth  in  fear  of  his  life,  and  the 
justice  shall  compel  the  other  to  be  bound  with 
sureties  to  keep  the  peace. 


If  any  man  beat,  wound,  or  maim 
another,  or  give  false  scandalous  words  £% 
that  may  touch  his  credit,  the  law 
griyeth  thereupon  an  action  of  the  case,  for  the 
slander  of  his  good  name ;  and  an  action  of  bat- 
tery, or  an  appeal  of  maim,  by  which  recompense 
shall  be  recovered,  to  the  value  of  the  hurt, 
damage,  or  danger. 

If  any  man  kill  another  with  malice,  ^ppMiif  b^ 
the  law  giveth  an  appeal  to  the  wife  ^■^iil&I!^ 
of  the  dead,  if  he  had  any,  or  to  the  next 
of  kin  that  is  heir  in  default  of  a  wife,  by  which 
appeal  the  defendant  convicted  is  to  suffer  death, 
and  to  lose  all  his  lands  and  goods.    But  if  the , 
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wife  or  h^  will  not  sue  or  be  compounded  withal, 
yet  the  kin^  is  to  punish  the  offence  bj  indict* 
ment  or  presentment  of  a  lawful  inquest  and  trial 
of  the  offenders  before  competent  judges ;  where- 
upon being  found  guilty,  he  is  to  suffer  death, 
and  to  lose  his  lands  and  goods. 

If  one  kill  another  upon  a  sudden 


gJJJSyj^  quarrel,  this  is  manslaughter,  for  which 
aaiwheaaot  ^^  offender  must  die,  except  he  can 
read ;  and  if  he  can  read,  yet  must  he  lose  his 
goods,  but  no  lands. 

And  if  a  man  kill  another  in  his  own  defence, 
he  shall  not  lose  his  life,  nor  his  lands,  but  he 
must  lose  his  goods,  except  the  party  slain  did 
first  assault  him,  to  kill,  rob,  or  trouble  him  by 
the  highway  side,  or  in  his  own  house,  and  then 
he  shall  lose  nothing. 

And  if  a  man  kill  himself,  all  his 
***   goods  and  chattels  are  forfeited,  but 
no  lands. 

fbfmm-      ^  ^  "^^^  ^U  another  by  misfortune, 

as  shooting  an  arrow  at  a  butt  or  mark, 
or  casting  a  stone  orer  a  house,  or  the  like,  this 
isloss  of  his  goods  and  chattels,  but  not  of  his 
iands,  nor  life. 

If  a  horse,  or  cart,  or  a  beast,^  or  any 

other  thing  do  kill  a  man,  the  horse, 
beast,  or  other  thing,  is  forfeited  to  the  crown,  and 
is  called  a  deodand,  and  usually  granted  and 
allowed  by  the  king  to  the  Bishop  Almner,  as 
goods  are  of  those  that  kUl  themseWes. 
coMk  oat  «f  '^^^  cutting  out  of  a  man*s  tongue, 
i!l!SI«  oSltc  ^^  putting  out  his  eyes  maliciously,  is 
gM,  BMto  to-  felony;  for  which  the  offender  is  to 

suffer  death,  and  lose  his  lands  and 
goods. 

But  for  thai  mlipwnskment  i$  for  examok^s  sake ; 
it  is  good  to  see  the  means  vShertby  offenders  a^re 
drawn  to  their  punishment ;  aMJkrstfor  the  mat" 
ter  rf  the  peace. 

The  ancient  laws  of  England  planted  here  by 
the  conqueror  were,  that  there  should  be  officers 
of  two  sorts  in  all  the  parts  of  this  realm  to  pre- 
-serre  the  peace : — 


Oonetabutarii 
Cbnservatores 


IPaeis. 


Tteooeeef  ^^  office  of  the  constsble  was,  to 
OMeoMtebta.  arrest  the  parties  that  he  had  seen 
breaking  the  peace,  or  in  fury  ready  to  break  the 
peace,  or  was  truly  informed  by  others,  or  by  their 
own  confession,  that  they  had  fireshly  broken  the 
peace ;  which  persons  he  might  imprison  in  the 
stocks,  or  in  his  own  house,  as  his  or  their  quality 
required,  until  they  had  become  bounden  with 
sureties  to  keep  the  peace ;  which  obligation  from 
thenceforth  was  to  be  sealed  and  delivered  to  the 
nonstable  to  the  use  of  the  king.  And  that  the 
<^nstable  was  to  send  to  &e  king's  Exchequer  or 


Chancery,  from  whence  process  should  be  award- 
ed to  levy  the  debt,  if  the  peace  were  broken. 

But  the  constable  could  not  arrest  any,  nor 
make  any  put  in  bond  upon  complaint  of  threat- 
ening only,  except  they  had  seen  them  breaking 
the  peace,  or  had  come  freshly  after  the  peace 
was  broken.  Also,  these  constables  should  keep 
watch  about  the  town  for  the  apprehension  <k 
rogues  and  vagabonds,  and  night-walkers,  and 
eves-droppers,  scouts,  and  such  like,  and  such  as 
go  armed.  And  they  ought  likewise  to  raise  hue 
and  cry  against  murderers,  raanslayers,  thieves, 
and  rogues. 

Of  this  office  of  constable  there  were  ,.  ^j^  „^ 


S3  iaMif 


high  constables,  two  of  every  hundred ; 
petty  constables,  one  in  every  village ;  UbtJl?!!^ 
they  were,  in  ancient  time,  all  ap-  '*"'«^ 
pointed  by  the  sheriff  of  the  shire  yearly,  in  his 
court  called  the  Sheriff's  Toum,  and  there  they 
received  their  oath.  But  at  thb  day  they  are  ap- 
pointed either  in  the  law-day  of  that  precinct 
wherein  they  serve,  or  else  by  the  high  constable 
in  the  sessions  of  the  peace. 

The  sheriff's  Toum  is  a  court  very  j^^  m,^ 
ancient,  incident  to  his  office.    At  the  »«*  **  *^ 
first,  it  was  erected  by  the  conqueror, 
and  called  the  King's  Bench,  appoint- 
ing men  studied  in  the  knowledge  of 
the  laws  to  execute  justice,  as  substitutes  to  him 
in  his  name,  which  men  are  to  be  named,  Justiei» 
arii  ad  pbteita  coram  Bege  assignor.     One  of 
them  being  CapitaUs  Justieiarius  called  to  his  fel- 
lows ;  the  rest  in  number  as  pleaseth  the  king,  of 
late  but  three  Justictarii^  hoi  den  by  patent.    In 
this  court  every  man  above  twelve  years  of  age 
was  to  take  his  oath  of  allegiance  to  the  king,  if 
he  were  bound,  then  his  lord  to  answer  for  him. 
In  this  court  the  constables  were  appointed  and 
sworn;  breakers  of  the  peace  punished  by  fine 
and  imprisonment,  the  parties  beaten  or  hurt 
recompensed  upon  complaints  of  damages;  all 
appeals  of  murder,  maim,  robbery,  decided;  con- 
tempta  against  the  crown,  public   annoyances 
against  the  people,  treasons  and  felonies,  and  all 
other  matters  of  wrong,  betwixt  party  and  party, 
for  lands  and  goods. 

But  the  king  seeing  the  realm  grow  covt  cr  Mow 
daily  more  and  more  populous,  and  iSmZSSt 
that  this  one  court  could  not  dispatch  S^^^zJL^ 
all,  did  first  ordain  that  his  marshal  ^£i 
should  keep  a  court  for  controversies  ;^ 
arising  within  the  virge;  which  is  ^^"''^ 
within  twelve  miles  of  the  chiefest  tunnel  of  the 
court,  which  did  but  ease  the  King's  Bench  in 
matters  only  concerning  debts,  covenants,  and 
such  like,  of  those  of  the  king's  household  only, 
never  dealing  in  breaches  of  the  peace,  or  con- 
cerning the  crown  by  any  other  persons,  or  any 
pleas  of  lands.  Insomuch  as  the  king,  for  fnrdier 
ease,  having  divided  this  kingdom  into  counties, 
and  committing  the  charge  of  every  county  to  a 
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fltartThitaM  1^1^  ^  ^^^  ^^  diveet  ^at  those  eirlt, 
{to««iiie?S  within  their  limite,  should  look  to  the 
**«^  J^  matter  of  the  peace,  and  take  charge 
tSTwi^  of  the  oonstahles,  and  reform  public 
SSS,^  annoyances,  and  swear  the  people  to 
^S^jl^lit  the  crown,  and  take  pledges  of  the 
nifrtji^.  freenien  for  their  allegiance,  for  which 

purpose  the  county  did  once  every  year 
keep  a  court,  called  the  Sheriff's  Tourn;  at 
which  all  the  county  (except  women,  clergy, 
children  under  twelve,  and  not  aged  above  sixty) 
did  appear  to  give  or  renew  their  pledges  of  alle- 
giance. And  the  court  was  called  Curia  Frand 
Piegii,  a  view  of  the  Pledges  of  Freemen ;  or, 
TSimua  Comitaiu*, 

Mij^i^g,  ^  At  which  meeting  or  court  there  fell, 
ktoSSKS!!^  by  occasion  of  great  assemblies,  much 

bloodshed,  scarcity  of  victuals,  muti- 
nies, and  the  like  mischiefs  which  are  incident  to 
the  eongregationfl  of  people,  by  which  the  king 
was  moved  to  allow  a  subdivision  of  every  county 
into  hundreds,  and  every  hundred  to  have  a  court, 
whereuDto  the  people  of  every  hundred  should  be 
assembled  twice  a  year  for  survey  of  pledges,  and 
use  of  that  justice  which  was  formerly  executed 
in  that  grand  court  for  the  county ;  and  the  count 
or  earl  appointed  a  bailiff  under  him  to  keep  the 
hundred  court.  But  in  the  end,  the  kings  of  this 
realm  found  it  necessary  to  have  all  execution  of 
justice  immediately  from  themselves,  by  such  as 
iw  chuiB  or  were  more  bound  than  earls  to  that  ssr* 
S^^  tke  ▼ice,  and  readily  subject  to  correction 
Stod^iLS^  ft>f  their  negligence  or  abuse;  and 
T^JSSZT  therefore  took  to  themselves  the  ap- 
***  pointing  of  a  sheriff  yearly  in  every 

eoonty,  callings  titem  vieetomites^  and  to  them  di- 
rected such  writs  and  precepts  for  executing^  Jus- 
tice in  the  county  as  fell  out  needful  to  have  been 
despatched,  committingr  to  the  sheriff  eustodiwrn 
comitaiuti  by  which  the  earis  were  spared  of 
their  toils  and  labours,  and  that  was  laid  upon  the 
Tim^btrigk  •herifis.  So  as  now  the  sheriff  doth 
BSJd  M  *11  the  king's  business  in  the  county, 
S^JSS.  <^nd  tiiat  is  now  called  the  Sheriff's 

Tourn;  that  is  to  say,  he  is  judge  of 
^  gmd  court  for  the  county,  and  also  of  all 
handled  courts  not  given  away  from  the  crown. 
fi^^.^^       Ho  hath  another  court,  called  the 
SUSSS    County  Court,  belonging  to  his  office, 

wherein  men  may  sue  monthly  for  any 
debt  or  damages  under  forty  pounds,  and  may 
have  writs  for  to  replevy  their  cattle  distrained 
«^  impounded  by  others,  and  there  try  the  cause 
of  their  distress ;  and  by  a  writ  called  JutHeiei, 
a  man  may  sue  for  any  sum ;  and  in  this  court  the 
fiberiff,  by  a  writ  called  an  exigent,  doth  proclaim 
men  sued  in  courts  above  to  render  their  bodies, 
or  else  they  be  outlawed. 

iWoStttf        This  sheriff  doth  serve  the  king's 
*"*'^       writs  of  process,  be  they  summons,  at- 
^^■chments  to  compel  men  to  answer  to  the  law, 
Vol.  UI— 33 


and  all  writs  of  execution  of  the  law,  acooidinf 
to  judgments  of  superior  ooart,  for  taking-  of  men's 
goods,  lands,  or  bodies,  as  the  cause  requireth. 

The  hundred  courts  were  most  of  Bmdniamf» 
them  granted  to  religious  men,  noble-  O^^ 
men,  and  others  of  great  place.  And  v*"^ 
also  many  men  of  good  quali^  have  attained  by 
charter,  and  some  by  usage,  within  manors  of  their 
own  liberty,  of  keeping  law  days,  and  to  use 
there  justice  appertaining  to  a  law  day. 

Whosoever  is  lord  of  the  hundred  Lordoribe 
court  is  to  appoint  two  high  <;onstable8  JjS'S^iJJi 
of  the  hundred,  and  also  is  to  appoint  «■*»**» 
in  every  village  a  petty  constable,  with  a  tithing 
man  to  attend  in  his  absence,  and  to  be  at  his 
commandment  when  he  is  present  in  all  services 
of  his  office  for  his  assistance. 

There  hare  been  by  use  and  statute  law  (be- 
sides surveying  of  the  pledges  of  freemen,  and 
giving  the  oath  of  allegiance,  and  making  consta- 
bles) many  additions  of  powers  and  authority 
given  to  the  stewards  of  leets  and  law-days  to  be 
put  in  ure  in  their  courts ;  as  for  example,  they 
may  punish  innkeepers,  victuallers,  bakers,  but- 
chers, poulterers,  fishmongers,  and  tradesmen  of 
all  sorts  selling  with  under  weights  or  measnres, 
or  at  excessive  prices,  or  things  unwholesome^  or 
ill  made  in  deceit  of  the  people.  They  may  pu- 
nish those  that  do  stop,  straiten,  or  annpy  the 
highways,  or  do  not,  according  to  the  provision 
enacted,  repair  or  amend  them,  or  divert  water 
courses,  or  destroy  fry  of  fish,  or  use  orwkttMt. 
engines  or  nets  to  take  deer,  conies,  Jl^rlf^ilfM 
pheasants,  or  partridges,  or  build  pig^n  *^  i**-^}^ 
houses,  except  he  be  lord  of  the  manor,  or  parson 
of  the  church.  They  may  also  take  presentment 
upon  oath  of  the  twelve  sworn  jury  before  them 
of  all  felonies;  but  they  cannot  try  the  malefac- 
tors, only  they  must  by  indenture  deliver  over 
those  presentments  of  felony  to  the  jodges,  when 
they  oome  their  cikeuits  into  that  coun^.  All 
those  courts  before  mentioned  are  in  use,  and 
exercised  as  law  at  this  day,  concerning  the  sh»- 
riflb'  law  days  and  leets,  and  the  offices  of  high 
constables,  petty  constables  and  tithing  men; 
howbeit,  with  some  further  additions  by  statute 
laws,  layingr  charge  upon  them  for  taxation  for 
poor,  for  soldiers,  and  the  like,  and  dealing  with- 
out corruption,  and  the  like. 

Conservators  of  the  peaoe  were  in  ^^^ 
ancient  times  certain,  which  were  as-  th«  !>«««■•« 
signed  by  the  king  to  see  the  peace  wriii"if°C« 
maintained,  and  they  were  called  to  ^•^f^^ 
the  office  by  the  king's  writ,  to  con-  ^^"^ 
tinue  for  term  of  their  lives,  or  at  the  king's 
pleasure. 

For  this  service,  choice  was  made  of  caimrmtan^ 
the  beet  men  of  calling  in  the  country,  IIhIJ'^'^ 
and  but  few  in  the  shire.   They  might  •"'"• 
bind  any  man  to  keep  the  peace,  and  to  good 
behaviour,  by  recognisance  to  the  king,  with 
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sureties ;  and  they  might  by  warrant  send  for  the 
party,  directing  their  warrant  to  the  sheriff  or  con- 
stable, as  they  please,  to  arrest  the  party,  and 
bring  him  before  them.  This  they  used  to  do 
when  complaint  was  made  by  any  that  he  stood 
in  fear  of  another,  and  so  took  his  oath ;  or  else, 
where  the  conservator  himself  did,  without  oath 
or  complaint,  see  the  disposition  of  any  man  in- 
clined to  quarrel  and  breach  of  the  peace,  or  to 
misbehave  himself  in  some  outrageous  manner  of 
force  or  fraud,  there,  by  his  own  discretion,  he 
might  send  for  such  a  fellow,  and  make  him  find 
sureties  of  the  peace,  or  of  his  good  behaviour,  as 
he  should  see  cause;  or  else  commit  him  to  the 
gaol  if  he  refused. 
coDMrratofi  «r  '^^  j^dges  of  either  bench  in  West- 
^[^^J;,,  minster,  barons  of  the  Exchequer, 
^'^^  master  of  the  rolls,  and  justices  in  eyre 

and  assizes  m  their  circuits,  were  all,  without 
writ,  conservators  of  the  peace  in  all  shires  of 
England,  and  continue  to  this  day. 

But  now  at  this  day  conservators  of 
the  peace  are  out  of  use,  and  in  lieu  of 
them  there  are  ordained  Justices  of 
^tpStrmt  po<M^e,  assigned  by  the  king*s  commis- 
SlKjoff  sions  in  every  county,  which  are  move- 
«**^^*'-  able  at  the  king's  pleasure;  but  the 
power  of  placing  and  displacing  justices  of  the 
peace  is  by  use  delegated  from  the  king  to  the 
chancellor. 

That  there  should  be  justices  of  the  peace  by 
commisnons,  it  was  first  enacted  by  a  statute 
made  1  Edward  UI.  and  their  authority  augment- 
ed by  many  statutes  made  since  in  every  king's 
reign. 

They  are  appointed  to  keep  four  ses- 
sions every  year;  that  is  every  quarter 
one.  These  sessions  are  a  sitting  of 
the  justices  to  despatch  the  affairs  of 
their  commissions.  They  have  power 
to  hear  and  determine  in  their  sessions 
all  felonies,  breaches  of  the  peace,  con- 
^^  tempts,  and  trespasses,  so  far  as  to  fine 

the  offender  to  the  crown,  but  not  to 
award  recompense  to  the  party  grieved. 
^^^^^^^^^  They  are  to  suppress  riots  and  tu- 
ttljSjior  mults,  to  restore  possessions  forcibly 
SSn»  di  taken  away,  to  examine  all  felons  ^ 
vkJ^  d!^  prehended  and  brought  before  them; 
to  see  impotent  poor  people,  or  maimed 
soldiers  provided  for  according  to  the  laws,  and 
rogues,  vagabonds,  and  beggars  punished.  They 
are  both  to  license  and  suppress  alehouses,  bad- 
gers of  com  and  victuals,  and  to  punish  fore- 
stallers,  regrators,  and  engrossers. 

Through  these  in  effect  run  all  the  county  ser- 
vices to  the  crown,  as  taxations  of  subsidies,  mus- 
tering men,  arming  them,  and  levying  forces,  that 
is  done  by  a  special  commission  or  precept  from 
the  king.  Any  of  these  justices,  by  oath  taken 
by  a  man  that  he  standeth  in  fear  that  another 
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man  will  beat  him,  or  kill  him,  or  bum  ^  ^    ,j^^ 
his  house,  are  to  send  for  the  party  by  g^M^  <« 
warrant  d*  attachment,  direct^  to  the  bm^  fa?^. 
sheriff  or  constable,  and  then  to  bind  ""^^ 

the  party  with  sureties  by  recognisance  to  the 
king  to  keep  the  peace,  and  also  to  appear  at  the 
next  sessions  of  the  peace ;  at  which  next  ses- 
sions, when  every  justice  of  peace  hath  therein 
delivered  all  their   recognisances   so 
taken,  then  the  parties  are  called,  and  rfftewwc*- 
the  cause  of  binding  to  the  peace  ex-  jwtotf 
amined,  and  both  parties  being  heard, 
the  whole  bench  is  to  determine  as  they  see  cause, . 
either  to  continue  the  party  so  bound,  or  else  to 
discharge  him. 

The  justices  of  peace  in  their  ses-  ^,,1,— ^^ 
sions  are  attended  by  the  constables  i£|£a(S!^^ 
and  bailiffs  of  all  hundreds  and  liberties  i"*^ 
within  the  county,  and  by  the  sheriff  or  his  de- 
puty, to  be  employed  as  occasion  shall  serve 
in  executing  the  precepts  and  directionB  of  the 
court.  They  proceed  in  this  sort:  the  sheriff 
doth  suminpn  twenty-four  freeholders,  discreet 
men  of  the  said  coun^,  whereof  some  sixteen  are 
selected  and  sworn,  and  have  their  charge  to 
serve  as  the  grand  jury,  the  party  indicted  is  to 
traverse  the  indictment,  or  else  to  confess  it,  and 
so  submit  himself  to  be  fined  as  the  court  shall 
think  meet,  (regard  had  to  the  offence,)  except  the 
punishment  be  certainly  appointed,  as  often  it  is, 
by  special  statutes. 

The  justices  of  peace  axe  many  in  every  county^ 
and  to  them  axe  brought  all.  traitors,  felons,  and 
other  malefactors  of  any  sort  upon  their  first 
apprehension,  and  that  justice  to  whom  they  are 
brought  examineth  them,  and  heareth  their  accu.. 
sations,  but  judgeth  not  upon  it ;  only  if  he  find 
the  suspicion  but  light,  th«i  he  teke&  bond,  with 
sureties  of  the  accused,  to  appear  either  at  the 
next  assizes,  if  it  be  matter  of  treason  or  felony, 
or  else  at  the  quarter  sessions,  if  it  be  concerning 
riot  or  misbehaviour,  or  some  other  small  offonoe. 
And  he  also  then  bindeth  to  appear  those  that  give 
testimony  and  prosecute  the  accusation,  all  the 
accusers  and  witnesses,  and  so  setteth  the  party  at 
large.  And  at  the  assizes  or  sessions  fiMntec^ 
(as  the  case  falleth  out)  he  certifieth  t^Sc^^ 
ihe  recognisances  taken  of  the  ac-  *»^^*«»- 
cused,  accusers,  and  witnesses,  who  being  there 
are  called,  and  appearing,  the  cause  of  the  accused 
is  debated  according  to  law  for  his  clearing  or 
condemning. 

But  if  the  party  accused  seem  upon  pregnant 
matter  in  the  accusation,  and  to  the  justice  to  be 
guil^,  and  the  offence  heinous,  or  the  offender 
taken  with  the  manner,  then  the  justice  is  to  com- 
mit the  party  by  his  warrant  called  a  mUHmu9  to 
the  gaoler  of  the  common  gaol  of  the  county, 
there  to  remain  until  the  assizes.  And  then  the 
justice  is  to  certify  his  accusation,  examination, 
and  recognisance  taken  for  the  appearances  and . 
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prosecadon  of  the  witnesses,  so  as  the  judges 
may,  when  they  come,  readily  proceed  wi^  him 
as  the  law  leqaiieth. 

jBd^  or  wdn  Th®  judges  of  the  assizes,  as  they  be 
SmL'^wS  ^^^  become  into  the  place  of  the  an- 
iteS'iht  SS  ciont  justices  in  eyie,  called  jtuiieiarii 
^^^  iHnerantes^  which,  in  the  prime  kings 

afVer  the  conquest,  until  Henry  the  Third's  time 
especially,  and  after,  in  lesser  measure,  even  to 
Richard  the  Second's  time,  did  execute  the  jus- 
tice  of  the  realm ;  they  began  in  this  sort. 

The  king,  not  able  to  despatch  business  in  his 
own  person,  erected  the  Court  of  King's  Bench  ;* 
that  not  able  to  receive  all,  nor  meet  to  draw  the 
TiMnihariiy  pooplc  all  to  ouc  plaoc,  thorc  were  or- 
{[^23^  ]S^  dained  counties  and  the  sheriff's  toums, 
i!;!^3^SJi  hundred  courts,  and  particular  leets, 
^liSSlS!^  ^^  lawldays,  as  before  mentioned, 
tepaUteiS  which  dealt  only  with  crown  matters 
for  the  public;  but  not  the  private  titles  of  lands 
or  goods,  nor  tiie  trial  of  grand  offences,  of  trea- 
sofns,  and  felonies,  l)ut  idl  the  counties  of  the 
realm  were  divided  into  six  circuits.  And  two 
learned  men  well  read  in  the  laws  of  the  realm 
were  assigned  by  the  king's  commission  to  every 
drcuit,  and  to  ride  twice  a  year  through  those 
shires  allotted  to  that  circuit,  making  proclama- 
tion beforehand,  a  convenient  time  in  every 
county,  of  the  time  of  their  coming,  and  place  of 
their  sitting,  to  the  end  the  people  might  attend 
them  in  every  county  of  that  cireuit 

Tbey  were  to  stay  three  or  four  days  in  every 
eoonty,  and  in  that  time  all  the  causes  of  that 
county  were  brought  before'  them  by  the  parties 
grieved,  and  all  the  prisoners  of  th#  said  gaol  in 
every  shire,  and  whatsoever  controversies  arising 
concerning  life,  lands,  or  goods. 

^^^  The  authority  of  these  judges  in 
tnug^bv  eyre  is  in  part  translated  by  act  of  par- 
^SSorndtm-  liament  to  justices  of  assize,  which  be 
now  the  judges  of  cireuits,  and  they  do 
use  tiie  same  course  that  justices  in  eyre  did,  to 
proclaim  their  coming  every  half  year,  and  the 
plaoe  of  their  sitting. 

Tte  asftority  1*^^  businoss  of  tho  justices  in  eyre, 
i  ^mSS  <^  o^  ^®  justices  of  assize  at  this  day 
JSri*t2l  w  much  lessened,  for  that,  in  Henry 
JSjJJt  a  *^®  Third's  time,  there  was  erected  the 
*^  Court  of  Common  Pleas  at  Westmin- 

ster, in  which  court  have  been  ever  since,  and  yet 
are  begun  and  handled  the  great  suits  of  lands, 
debts,  benefices,  and  contracts,  fines  for  assurance 

*  1.  Khiff'f  Beneb.  1  Manhal'i  Court.  S.  County  Court. 
4.  SberifTi  Tonms.  5.  Hundred  Leetf  and  Law-dayi.  AH 
vhicb  dealt  only  in  crown  matters ;  but  tbe  Justice  in  eyre 
dealt  in  private  titles  of  lands  or  goods,  and  in  all  treasons 
and  felonies,  of  wbom  tbere  were  twelve  in  number,  tbe 
wbole  realm  being  divided  into  six  circuits.  England  divided 
into  six  circuits,  and  two  learned  men  in  tbe  laws,  assigned 
by  tbe  king's  commission  to  ride  twice  a  year  tbrougb  tbose 
aUres  aUotted  to  tbat  circuit,  for  tbeir  trial  of  private  titlfs  to 
lands  and  goods,  and  all  treasons  and  felonies,  wbicb  tbe 
county  courta  meddle  not  in. 
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of  lands  and  recoveries,  which  were  wont  to  be 
either  in  the  King's  Bench,  or  else  before  tbe 
justices  in  eyre.  But  the  statute  of  Mag.  Char, 
cap,  11.  5.  is  negative  against  it,  viz.  Communia 
placita  non  sequaniur  cwriam  nostntm, 
sed  teneanhtr  in  aHquo  loeo  CeriOf 
which  loeua  Carius  must  be  the  Com-  ^JSLSSbr 
mon  Pleas;  yet  the  judges  of  circuits  **^*^  ^. 
have  now  five  commissions  by  which  they  sit 

The  firet  is  a  commission  of  oyer  and 
terminer,  directed  unto  them,  and  many  i.'  SS  mT*' 
others  of  the  best  account,  in  their  wS'iiriM. 
circuits;  but  in  this  commission  the  PrhH.  ft.or 
judges  of  assize  are  of  the  quorum^  so      ^*^ 
as  without  them  there  can  be  no  proceeding. 

This  commission  giveth  them  power 
to  deal  with  treasons,  murders,  smd  all  ■&«,i>whkh 
manner  of  felonies  and  misdemeanore  SS^iMqava! 
whatsoever;  and  this  is  the  largest  iwpiieMiBai. 
commission  that  they  have.  ^ 

The  second  is  a  commission  of  gaol  delivery ; 
that  is,  only  to  the  judges  themselves,  and  the 
clerk  of  the  assize  associate :  and  by  this  com- 
mission they  are  to  deal  with  every  prisoner  in 
the  gaol,  for  what  offence  soever  he  be  there ;  and 
to  proceed  with  him  according  to  the  laws  of  the 
realm,  and  the  quality  of  his  offence:  oadddiTny 
and  they  cannot,  by  this  commission,  STSiJs'aNB. 
do  any  thing  concenyng  any  man  but  SSuif*SM£ 
those  that  are  prisoners  in  the  gaol.  "^ 
The  course  now  in  use  of  execution  of  this  com- 
mission  of  gaol  delivery  is  this.  There  is  no  pri- 
soner but  is  committed  by  some  justice  of  peace, 
who,  before  he  committed  him,  took  his  exami- 
nation, and  bound  his  accusers  and  witnesses  to 
appear  and  prosecute  at  the  gaol  delivery.  This 
justice  doth  certify  these  examinations  and  bonds, 
and  thereupon  the  accuser  is  called  solemnly  into 
the  court,  and  when  he  appeareth  he  is  willed  to 
prepare  a  bill  of  indictment  against  the  prisoner, 
and  go  with  it  to  the  grand  jury,  and  give  evi- 
dence upon  their  oaths,  he  and  the  wrtnesses* 
which  he  doth ;  and  then  the  grand  jury  write 
thereupon  either  hiUa  vera^  and  then  the  prisoner 
standeth  indicted,  or  else  ignoramus,  and  then  he 

is  not  touched.   The  grand  jury  deliver  ,^^ ^ 

tiiese  bills  to  the  judges  in  their  court,  y^5s 
and  so  many  as  they  find  endorsed  jj^jgjjjta^ 
hilla  vera,  they  send  for  those  prisoners, 
then  is  every  man's  indictment  put  and  read  to 
him,  and  they  ask  him  whether  he  be  guilty  or 
not.  If  he  saith  guilty,  his  confession  iittooamMir 
is  recorded ;  if  he  say  not  guilty,  then  j^'fo  S! 
he  is  asked  how  he  wUl  be  tried;  he  «»«'««•'*• 


answereth,  by  the  country.  Then  the  ««>»*»>»'«7' 
sheriff  is  commanded  to  return  the  names  of 
twelve  freeholdere  to  the  court,  which  freeholders 
be  sworn  to  make  true  delivery  between  the  king 
and  the  prisoner,  and  then  the  indictment  is  again 
read,  and  the  witnesses  sworn  to  speak  their 
knowledge  concerning  the  fact,  and  the  prisoner 
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b  beaid  tt  larye  what  deteoo  he  can  make,  and 
then  the  jory  go  together  and  eonsalt.  And  ai^r 
m  while  they  oome  in  with  a  verdict  of  guilty  or 
Bot  goilty,  which  rerdiet  the  judges  do  record 
accordingly.  If  any  prisons  pl«id  not  guilty 
upon  the  indictment,  and  yet  will  not  put  himself 
lo  trial  upon  the  jary  (or  stand  mnte),  he  shall  be 
pressed. 

The  judges,  when  many  prisoners  are  in  the 
gaol,  do  in  the  end  before  Uiey  go  peruse  every 
one.  Those  that  were  indicted  by  the  g^nd  jury, 
and  found  not  guilty  by  the  select  jury,  they 
judge  to  be  quitted,  and  so  deliver  them  out  of 
the  gaol.  Those  that  are  found  guilty  by  both 
juries  they  judge  to  death,  and  command  the 
sheriff  to  see  execution  done.  Those  that  refuse 
trial  by  the  country,  or  stand  mute  upon  the  in. 
4ietment,  they  judge  to  be  pressed  to  death :  some 
whose  offences  are  pilfering  under  tw^vepence 
value  they  judge  to  be  whipped.  Those  that  con- 
fees  their  indictments,  they  judge  to  death,  whip- 
ping,  or  otherwise,  as  their  offence  requiroth. 
And  those  that  are  not  indicted  at  all,  but  their 
bill  of  indictment  returned  with  ignoramui  by  the 
grand  jury,  and  all  other  in  the  gad  against  whom 
M>  bills  at  all  are  preferred,  they  do  acquit  by  pro- 
clamation out  of  the  gaol.  That  one  way  or  other 
they  rid  the  gaol  of  all  the  prisoners  in  it.  But 
because  some  prisoners  have  their  books,  and  be 
burned  in  the  hand  and  so  delivered,  it  is  nsoes- 
sary  to  show  the  reason  thereof.  This  having 
their  books  b  called  thmr  eleigy,  which  in  an- 
cient time  began  thus. 

BMk  tshwu  ^oi*  ^®  scarcity  of  the  oleigy ,  in  the 
iSSrJr^  realm  of  England,  to  be  disposed  in 
JSr^!S£*^  religious  houses,  or  for  priests,  dea- 
*»  •'••^  COBS,  and  clerks  of  parishes,  thefe  was 
a  prerogative  allowed  to  the  deigy,  that  if  any 
man  that  could  read  as  a  clerk  were  to  be  con. 
4emned  to  death,  the  bishop  of  the  diocess  might, 
if  he  would,  daim  him  as  a  clerk,  and  he  was  to 
see  him  tried  in  the  fece  of  the  court. 

Whetiier  he  could  read  or  not,  the  book  was 
prepared  and  brought  by  the  bishop,  and  the  judge 
was  to  turn  to  some  place  as  he  should  think 
meet,  and  if  the  prisoner  codd  read,  then  the 
bishop  was  to  have  him  delivered  over  unto  him 
to  dispose  of  in  some  places  of  the  clergy,  as  he 
should  think  meet.  But  if  dther  the  bishop 
wodd  net  demand  him,  or  that  the  prisoner  could 
not  read,  then  was  to  be  put  to  death. 
ogwniiM  2*  And  this  clcorgy  was  dlowable  in  the 
•iwptodM  ancient  times  and  law,  for  dl  offences 
fay«jigr«i  whatsoever  they  were,  except  treason 
«n^>(^traMoa  and  robbing  of  churches,  their  goods 
«Mp,  aad  and  ornaments.  But  by  many  statutes 
bfmmf  uSSL  made  since,  the  clergy  is  taken  away 
L  ^^Jg^'  for  musder,  burglary,  robbery,  purse- 
juAMv-Mt^  cutting,  horse^steding,  and  divers  other 
«%n»fini.  febnies  partiodaiized  by  the  statutes 


to  the  judges ;  and  lastly,  by  a  statute  ^^^^ 
made  18  Elisabeth,  the  judges  them-  ^^ij^ 
selves  are  appointed  to  allow  clergy  to  niMMTS 
such  as  can  read,  being  not  such  offend-  ^'^^^^^jf 
en  from  whom  clergy  is  taken  «way  ^^jg^ 
by  any  statute,  and  to  see  them  burned  2»|*Q*  ^ 
in  the  hand,  and  so  discharge  them  diKfa«ff»th^ 
without  delivering  them  to  the  bishop,  S^Swjji 
howbeit  the  bishop  appointeth  the  de-  tubof. 
puty  to  attend  the  judges  with  a  book  to  tiy 
whether  they  could  read  or  not. 

The  third  commission  that  the  judges  of  cir. 
cuits  have,  is  a  commission  directed  to  themsdves 
only,  and  the  clerk  of  assiae  to  take  assises,  bj 
which  they  are  cdled  justices  of  assize,  and  tlM 
office  of  those  justices  is  to  do  right  upon  writi 
cdled  asstaes,  brought  before  them  by  such  as  vn 
wrongfully  thrust  out  of  their  lands.  Of  which 
number  of  writs  there  was  far  greater  store  brought 
before  them  in  ancient  times  than  now,  for  thst 
men*s  sdsins  and  possesdoas  are  sooner  reco- 
vered by  seding  leases  upon  the  ground,  and  by 
bringing  an  ejeetienc  firme^  and  trying  their  title 
so,  than  by  the  long  suits  of  assizes. 

The  fourth  comroisdon  is  a  oommisdon  to  tain 
Nui  Fritu  directed  to  none  but  to  the  4,  f  „■!■!■•■ 
judges  themsdves  and  their  clerks  of  iU^^S 
assizes,  by  which  they  ue  cdled  jus-  ti^!||S^^ 
tioes  of  iWw  Priu$.  These  Nm  Pritu  Sf*^** 
happen  in  this  sort,  when  a  suit  is  be-  '^  ''^ 
gun  for  any  matter  in  one  of  the  three  courts,  the 
King's  Bench,  Common  Pleas,  or  the  Exchequ^ 
here  above,  and  the  parties  in  tiidr  pleadings  do 
vary  in  a  pdnt  of  fact;  as  for  example,  if  an  ao- 
tion  of  debt  upon  obligation,  the  defendant  denies 
the  obligatimi  to  be  his  debt,  or  in  any  action  of 
trespass  grown  for  taking  away  goods,  the  ds- 
fendant  denieth  that  he  took  them,  or  in  an  action 
of  the  case  for  slanderous  words,  the  defendant 
denieth  that  he  spake  them,  &c. 

Then  the  pldntiff  is  to  mdntdn  and  prove  that 
the  obligation  is  the  defendant'a  deed,  that  he 
dther  took  the  goods,  or  spake  the  words;  upon 
which  denid  and  affirmation  the  law  sdth,  that 
issue  is  joined  betwixt  them,  which  issue  of  the 
feet  is  to  be  tried  by  a  jury  of  twelve  men  of  the 
county  where  it  is  supposed  by  the  plaintiff  to  be 
done,  and  for  that  purpose  the  judges  of  the  court 
do  award  a  writ  of  venire  faeim  in  the  king^ 
name  to  the  sheriff  of  that  county,  commanding 
him  to  cause  four  and  twenty  discreet  fireeholden 
ci  this  county,  at  a  certain  day,  to  try  this  issae 
so  joined,  out  of  which  four  and  twenty  only 
twdve  are  chosen  to  serve.  And  that  double 
number  is  returned,  because  some  may  make  de- 
fault, and  some  be  chdlenged  upon  kindredt 
dliance,  or  partid  deding. 

These  four  and  twenty  the  sheriff  doth  name 
and  certify  to  the  court,  and  withd  that  he  hath 
warned  them  to  oome  at  the  day  according  to  their 
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writ  But,  because  at  his  first  sammons  their 
fiilleth  DO  pnnishment  upon  the  four  and  twenty 
if  they  come  not,  they  yery  seldom  or  never  appear 
upon,  the  first  writ,  and  upon  their  de 
fault  there  is  another  writ*  returned  to 
the  sherifi*,  commanding  him  to  distrain 
them  by  their  lands  to  appear  at  a  cer- 
tain day  appointed  by  the  writ,  which 
is  the  next  term  afler,  iVm  Prtuajtutu 
eiarii  nottri  ad  cusizat  eapieruku  vene^ 
•^^  rtn/,  &c.  of  which  words  the  writ  is 

called  a  nin  prius^  and  the  Judges  of  the  circuit 
of  that  county  in  that  vacation  and  mean  time 
before  the  day  of  appearance  appointed  for  the  jury 
above,  here  by  their  commission  of  iVttt  Priiis 
have  authority  to  take  the  appearance  of  the  jury 
in  the  county  before  them,  and  there  to  hear  the 
witnesses  and  proofs  on  both  sides  concerning 
ihB  issue  of  &ct,  and  to  take  the  verdict  of  the 
Jury,  and  against  the  day  they  should  have  ap- 
peued  above,  to  return  the  verdict  read  in  the 
^^^        court  above,  which  return  is  called  a 

potiea. 
And  upon  this  verdict  clearing  the  matter  in 
fact,  one  way  or  other,  Uie  judges  above  give 
judgment  for  the  party  for  whom  the  verdict  is 
found,  and  for  such  damages  and  costs  as  the  Jury 
do  assess. 

By  those  trials  called  Nisi  Priut^  the  Juries  and 
the  parties  are  eased  much  of  the  charge  they 
diould  be  put  to,  by  comiog  to  London  with  their 
eridences  and  witnesses,  and  the  courts  of  West- 
minster are  eased  of  much  trouble  they  should 
bave  if  all  the  juries  for  trials  should  appear  and 
try  their  causes  in  those  courts ;  for  those  courts 
above  have  little  leisure  now ;  though  the  Juries 
come  not  up,  yet  in  matters  of  great  weight,  or 
where  the  title  is  intricate  or  difiicult,  the  judges 
shove  upon  information  to  them,  do  retain  those 
causes  to  be  tried  there,  and  the  juries  do  at  this 
day  in  such  causes  come  to  the  bar  at  Westminster. 
i. -  '^®  ^^  commission  that  ^e  judges 

btmnawn  in  thclT  circuits  do  sit  by,  is  the  com- 
mission of  the  peace  in  every  county 
of  their  circuit.  And  all  the  J  ustices  of  the  peace, 
having  no  lawful  impediment,  are  bound  to  be 
present  at  the  assizes  to  attend  the  Judges,  as  oo- 
oasion  shall  call  out;  if  any  make  defieiult,  the 
itejitfeMof  judges  may  set  a  fine  upon  him  at  their 
KiMmto  pleasure  and  discretions.  Also  the 
SStaJMr  sheriff  in  every  shire  through  the  cir- 
^'  cuit  is  to  attend  in  person,  or  by  a  suf- 
ficient deputy  allowed  by  the  judges,  all  that  time 
Aey  be  within  the  county,  and  the  judges  may 
fine  him  if  he  fail,  or  for  negligence  or  misbe- 
biriour  in  his  office  before  them ;  and  the  judges 
above  may  also  fine  the  sheriff  for  not  returning 
or  not  sufficient  returning  of  writs  before  them. 

•  DIrtrliiffai. 


Pntperty  in  Landi  i*  gotten  and  irwruf erred  hy  omt 
to  another^  by  iheaefour  manner  cf  ways  f 
1.  By  Entry. 
3.  By  Descent. 

3.  By  Escheat. 

4.  Most  usually  by  Conveyance. 
1.  Property  by  entry  is,  where  a  man 

findeth  a  piece  of  land  that  no  other  luffST? 
possesseth  or  hath  titie  unto,  and  he  •■*^'^"*»' 
that  so  findeth  it  doth  enter,  this  entry  gainetii  » 
property;  this  law  seemeth  to  be  derived  from 
this  text,  terra  dedit  fiUis  hontinum,  which  is  to 
be  understood,  to  those  that  will  till  and  mamm 
it,  and  so  make  it  yield  fruit;  and  that  is  he  thai 
entereth  into  it,  where  no  man  had  it  befois. 
But  this  manner  of  gaining  lands  was  in  the  fint 
days,  and  is  not  now  of  use  in  England,  for  that 
by  the  conquest  all  the  land  of  this  na- 
tion was  in  the  Conqueror's  hands,  BN>wd»<*» 
and  appropriated  unto  hiia,  except  re-  of%iuMiam»> 
ligioos  and  church  lands,  and  the  lands  •{»•  dMe>» 
in  Kent,  which  by  composition  were  SS!u<SSii 
left  to  the  former  owners,  as  the  Con*  i-^^gj" 
qucror  found  them,  so  that  no  man  but  ^J^J^ 
the  bishopricks,  churches,  and  the  men  Mierx«L 
of  Kent,  can  at  th\s  day  make  any  MbdooiMkip 
greater  titie  than  from  the  conqnest  to 
any  lands  in  England ;  and  lands  possessed  with* 
out  any  such  title  are  in  the  crown,  and  not  ia. 
him  that  first  entereth ;  as  it  is  by  land  left  by  tbo 
sea,  this  land  belongeth  to  the  king,  and  not  to 
him  that  hath  the  lands  next  adjoining,  which 
was  the  ancient  sea  banks.  This  is  to  be  under- 
stood of  the  inheritance  of  lands ;  viz,  that  the 
inheritance  cannot  be  gained  by  the  first  entry* 
But  an  estate  for  another  man's  life  by  out-laws 
may,  at  this  day,  be  gotten  by  entry.  As  a  mtti 
called  A.  having  land  conveyed  unto  him  for  ibm 
life  of  B.  dieth  without  making  any  estate  d  it 
there,  whosoever  first  entereth  into  the  land  after 
the  decease  of  A.  getteth  the  property  in  the  land 
for  time  of  the  continuance  of  the  estate  whiok 
was  granted  to  A.  for  the  life  of  B.  which  B.  yet 
liveth  and  therefore  the  said  land  cannot  reveK 
till  B.  die.  And  to  the  heir  of  A.  it  cannot  go* 
for  that  it  is  not  any  state  of  inheritance,  but  only 
an  estate  for  another  man's  life ;  which  is  not  d^ 
seendable  to  the  heir,  except  he  be  specially 
named  in  the  grant:  viz.  to  him  and  his  hmrm 
As  for  the  executors  of  A.  they  cannot  have  it» 
for  it  is  not  an  estate  testamentary,  that  it  should 
go  to  the  executors  as  goods  and  chattels  shonld* 
so  as  in  truth  no  man  can  entitie  himself  unto 
those  lands ;  and  therefore  the  law  preferreth  him 
that  first  entereth,  and  he  is  called  oeeu' 
pangy  and  shall  hold  it  during  the  life 
of  B.  but  must  pay  the  rent^^erform  the  eondi^ 
tions,  and  do  no  waste.  Ana  he  may  by  deed 
assign  it  to  whom  he  please  in  his  life  time. 
But  if  he  die  before  he  assign  it  over,  then  it  shall 
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go  again  to  whomsoever  first  enteretb  and  holdeth. 
And  so  all  the  life  of  B.  so  often  as  it  shall 
happen. 

Likewise  if  any  man  doth  wrongfully  enter 
into  another  man's  possession,  and  pnt  the  right 
owner  of  the  freehold  and  inheritance  from  it,  he 
thereby  getteth  the  freehold  and  inheritance  by 
disseisin,  and  may  hold  it  against  all  men,  but 
him  that  hath  right,  and  his  heirs,  and  is  called  a 
disseisor.  Or  if  any  one  die  seised  of  lands,  and 
before  his  heir  doth  enter,  one  that  hath  no  right 
doth  enter  into  the  lands,  and  holdeth  them  from 
the  right  heir,  he  is  called  an  abator,  and  is 
lawfal  owner  against  all  men  but  the  right  heir. 
And  if  such  person  abator,  or  disseisor  (so  as 
the  disseisor  hath  quiet  possession  five  3rears  next 
after  the  disseisin)  do  continue  their  possession, 
and  die  seised,  and  the  land  descend  to  his  heir, 
they  have  gained  the  right  to  the  possession  of 
the  land  against  him  that  hath  right  till  he  recover 
it  by  fit  action  real  at  the  common  law.  And  if 
it  be  not  sued  for  at  the  common  law  within  diree- 
score  years  after  the  disseisin,  or  abatement  com. 
mitted,  the  right  owner  hath  lost  his  right  by  that 
negligence.  And  if  a  man  hath  divers  children, 
and  the  elder,  being  a  bastard,  doth  enter  into  the 
land  and  enjoyeth  it  quietly  daring  his  life,  and 
dieth  thereof  so  seised,  his  heirs  shall  hold  the 
knd  against  all  the  lawfal  children  and  their 
issues. 

Property  of  lands  by  descent  b, 
where  a  man  hath  lands  of  inherit- 
""^  ance,  and  dieth,  not  disposing  of  them, 
but  leaving  it  to  go  (as  the  law  casteth  it)  upon 
the  heir.  This  is  called  a  descent  of  law,  and 
npon  whom  the  descent  is  to  light,  is  the  ques- 
tion.  For  which  purpose  the  law  of  inheritance 
preferreth  the  first  child  before  all  others,  and 
amongst  childr^i  the  male  before  the  female,  and 
amongst  males  the  first  bom.  If  there  be  no 
children,  then  the  brother ;  if  no  brothers,  then 
sisters ;  if  neither  brothers  nor  sisters,  then  uncles ; 
and  for  lack  of  uncles,  annts ;  if  none  of  them, 
then  cousins  in  the  nearest  degree  of  consangui- 
ordcMDt,  °i*y»  with.these  three  rules  of  diversi- 
^^'^  ties.  1.  That  the  eldest  male  shall 
solely  inherit :  but  if  it  come  to  females,  then  they, 
being  all  in  an  equal  degree  of  nearness,  shall  in- 
herit altogether,  and  are  called  parceners,  and  all 
they  make  but  one  heir  to  the  ancestor.  3.  That 
Bnowr  or  sit-  "^  brother  nor  sister  of  the  half-blood 
iCcid  !h!in!^  sli^l  inherit  to  his  brother  or  sister,  but 
KS£^^,  as  a  child  to  his  parents,  as  for  ex- 
Sfid^to'wJ'pi  ample :  If  a  man  have  two  wives,  and 
"•**•  by  either  wife  a  son,  the  eldest  son 

overliving  his  father  is  to  be  preferred  to  the  in- 
heritance of  the  fatjier,  being  fee-simple ;  bat  if 
he  entereth  and  dieth  without  a  child,  the  brother 
shall  not  be  his  heir,  because  he  is  of  the  half- 
'blood  to  him,  but  the  uncle  of  the  eldest  brother 
or  sister  of  the  whole  blood ;  yet  if  the  eldest  bro- 
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ther  had  died,  or  had  not  entered  in  the  life  of  the 
father,  either  by  such  entry  or  conveyance,  then 
the  youngest  brother  should  inherit  the  land  that 
the  father  had,  although  it  were  a  child  by  the 
second  wife,  before  any  daughter  by  the  first. 
The  third  rule  about  descents.  That  land  pur. 
chased  so  by  the  party  himself  that  dieth  is  to  be 
inherited;  first,  by  the  heirs  of  the  father's  side ; 
then,  if  he  have  none  of  that  part,  by 
the  heirs  of  the  mother's  side.  But 
lands  descended  to  him  from  his  father  or  mother 
are  to  go  to  that  side  only  from  which  they  came, 
and  not  to  the  other  side. 

Those  rules  of  descent  mentioned  before  are  to 
be  understood  of  fee  simples,  and  not  of  entailed 
lands,  and  those  rules  are  restrained  by  some 
particular  customs  of  some  particular  c««taMorcc^ 
places;  as,  namely,  the  custom  of  *^ !••««■ 
Kent,  that  every  male  of  equal  degree  of  child- 
hood,  brotherhood,  or  kindred,  shall  inherit 
equally,  as  daughters  shall,  being  parceners ;  and 
in  many  borough  towns  of  England,  and  the  cus- 
tom alloweth  the  youngest  son  to  inherit,  and  so 
the  youngest  daughter.  The  custom  of  Kent  is 
called  gavelkind.  The  custom  of  boroughs,  burgh 
English. 

And  there  is  another  note  to  be  observed  in  fee- 
simple  inheritance,  and  that  is,  that  every  heir 
having  fee-simple  land  or  inheritance,  be  it  by 
common  law  or  by  custom  of  either  gavelkind  or 
borgh  English,  is  chargeable  so  &r  forth  as  the 
value  thereof  eztendeth  with  the  binding  acts  of 
the  ancestors  from  whom  the  inheritance  de- 
scendeth;  and  these  acts  are  collateral  encum- 
brances, and  the  reason  of  this  charge  is,  qui  stntit 
eommodumj  $erUire  debet  et  incommodum  stoe  onus* 
As  for  example,  if  a  man  bind  himself  KMi,b,irii^ 
and  his  heirs  in  an  obligation,  or  do  ^mSn^te 
covenant  by  writing  for  him  and  his  ^fSSSiS*^ 
heirs,  or  do  grant  an  annuity  for  him  *f»»«»»«»»^ 
and  his  heirs,  or  do  make  a  warranty  of  land, 
binding  him  and  his  heirs  to  warranty,  in  all 
these  cases  the  law  chargeth  the  heir,  after  the 
death  of  the  ancestor,  with  this  obligation,  cove- 
nant, annuity,  and  warranty,  yet  with  these  tiiree 
cautions:  first,  that  the  party  must  by  special 
name  bind  himself  and  his  heirs,  or  covenant, 
grant,  and  warrant  for  himself  and  his  heirs, 
otherwise  the  heir  is  not  to  be  touched.  Second- 
ly, that  some  action  must  be  brought  ^nr^  „^ 
against  the  heir  whilst  the  land  or  other  '^^ 
inheritance  resteth  in  him  unaliened  away :  for  if 
the  ancestor  die,  and  the  heir,  before  an  action 
be  brought  against  him  upon  those  bonds,  cove- 
nants or  warranties,  do  alien  away  the  land,  then 
the  heir  is  clean  discharged  of  the  burden,  except 
the  land  was  by  fraud  conveyed  away  of  purpose 
to  prevent  the  suit  intended  against  him.  Third- 
ly, that  no  heir  is  further  to  be  charged  d^,i«. 
than  the  value  of  the  land  descended  ™^ 
unto  him  from  the  same  ancestor  that  made  Ui» 
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•instrument  of  charge,  and  that  land  also  not  to  be 
ikrkHftH  sold  outright  for  the  debt,  but  to  be 
'^  kept  in  extent,  and  at  a  yearly  value, 

until  the  debt  or  damage  be  run  out.  Neyerthe- 
less  if  an  heir  that  is  sued  upon  such  a  debt  of 
his  ancestor  do  not  deal  clearly  with  the  court 
when  he  is  sued,  that  is,  if  he  come  not  in  imme- 
diately, and  by  way  of  confession  set  down  the 
true  quantity  of  bis  inheritance  descended,  and  so 
submit  himself  therefore,  as  the  law  requireth,  then 
that  heir  that  otherwise  demeaneth  himself  shall 
be  charged  of  his  own  lands  or  goods, 
ferhabb*  and  of  his  money,  for  this  deed  of  his 
ancestor.  As  for  example ;  if  a  man 
bind  himself  and  his  heirs  in  an  obligation  of  one 
hundred  poonds,  and  dieth,  leaving  but  ten  acres 
of  land  to  his  heir,  if  his  heir  be  sued  upon  the 
bond,  and  cometh  in,  and  denieth  that  he  hath 
any  lands  by  descent,  and  it  is  found  against  him 
by  the  verdict  that  he  hath  ten  acres,  this  heir 
shall  now  be  charged  by  his  folse  plea  of  his  own 
lands,  goods,  and  body,  to  pay  the  hundred 
pounds,  although  the  ten  acres  be  not  worth  ten 
pounds. 

^^  Property  of  lands  by  escheat  is  where 

hX^m-  the  owner  died  seised  of  the  lands  in 
possession  without  child  or  other  heir, 
thereby  the  land,  for  lack  of  other  heir,  is  said  to 
escheat  to  the  lord  of  whom  it  is  holden.  This 
^  lack  of  heir  happeneth  principally  in 

<rt|«t  two  cases :  first  where  the  lands'  owner 

fcK£fc<rf  is  a  bastard.  Secondly,  where  he  is 
attainted  of  felony  or  treason.  For 
neither  can  a  bastard  have  any  heir,  except  it  be 
his  o?ni  child,  nor  a  man  attainted  of  treason, 
sdthough  it  be  his  own  child. 

Upon  attainder  of  treason  the  king  is 
to  have  the  land,  although  he  be  not 
the  lord  of  whom  it  is  held,  because  it 
is  a  royal  escheat.  But  for  felony  it  is 
not  so,  for  there  the  king  is  not  to  have 
the  escheat,  except  the  land  be  holden 
_^_^  of  him :  and  yet  where  the  land  is  not 

holden  of  him,  the  king  is  to  have  the 
land  for  a  year  and  a  day  next  ensuing  the  judg- 
ment of  the  attainder,  with  a  liberty  to  commit 
dl  manner  of  waste  all  that  year  in  houses,  gar- 
dens, ponds,  lands,  and  woods. 
i...u^_  In  these  escheats  two  things  are  espe- 
cially to  be  observed ;  the  one  is  the 
tenure  of  the  lands,  because  it  directeth 
the  person  to  whom  the  escheat  be- 
longeth,  viz.  the  lord  of  the  manor  of 
whom  the  land  is  helden.  3.  The 
manner  of  such  attainder  which  draw- 
eth  with  it  the  escheat.  Concerning 
the  tenures  of  lands,  it  is  to  be  under- 
stood, that  all  lands  are  holden  of  the  crown, 
either  mediately  or  immediately,  and  that  the 
escheat  appertained)  to  the  immediate  lord,  and 
not  to  the  mediate.    The  reason  why  all  land  is 
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holden  of  the  crown  immediately,  or  by  mesne 
lords,  is  this. 

The  Conqueror  got,  by  right  of  con-  ThiCo«iB««r 
quest,  all  the  land  of  the  realm  into  his  S^f^'iSr 
own  hands,  in  demesne,  taking  from  S«£?iS* 
every  man  all  estate,  tenure,  property,  JS^^tltmP 
and  liberty  of  the  same,  (except  re-  STSiS!^ 
ligious  and  church  lands,  and  the  land  ^^ffS^tHSu 
in  Kent,)  and  still  as  he  gave  any  of  *^  ^^^^ 
it  out  of  his  own  hand,  he  reserved  some  retribu- 
tion of  rents  or  services,  or  both,  to  him  and  to 
his  heirs,  which  reservation  is  that  which  Is  called 
the  tenure  of  land. 

In  which  reservation  he  had  four  in-  ti»i«««. 
stitutions,  exceeding  politic  and  suita- 
ble to  the  state  of  a  conqueror. 

1.  Seeing  his  people  to  be  part  Nor- 
mans, and  part  Saxons,  the  Normans 
he  brought  with  him,  the  Saxons  he  i^:— 
found  here,  he  bent  himself  to  conjoin  ii^^ 
them  by  marriages  in  amity,  and  for  2J(J52j5^, 
that  purpose  ordains,  that  if  those  of  itfl'SJi, 
his  nobles,  knights,  and  gentlemen  to  SSpSei£i» 
whom  he  gave  great  rew^s  of  lands  SUiSsK 
should  die,  leaving  their  heir  within  Sij2^ 
age,  a  male  within  twenty-one,  and  a  "*^ 
female  within  fourteen  years,  and  unmarried, 
then  the  king  should  have  the  bestowing  of  such 
heirs  in  marriage,  in  such  a  family,*  and  to  such 
persons  as  he  should  think  meet ;  which  interest 
of  marriage  went  still  employed,  and  doth  at  this 
day  in  every  tenure  called  knight's  service. 

The  second  was  to  the  end  that  his 
people  should  still  be  conserved  in  war- 
like exercises,  and  able  for  his  defence. 
When  therefore  he  gave  any  good  por- 
tion of  lands,  that  might  make  the  par- 
ty of  abilities  or  strength,  he  withal 
reserved  this  service:  that  that  party 
and  his  heirs  having  such  lands,  should  keep  a 
horse  of  service  continually,  and  serve  upon  him 
himself  when  the  king  went  to  wars,  or  else, 
having  impediment  to  excuse  his  own  person, 
should  find  another  to  serve  in  his  place ;  which 
service  of  horse  and  man  is  a  part  of  that  tenure 
called  knight's  service  at  this  day. 

But  if  the  tenant  himself  be  an  infant,  the  king 
is  to  hold  this  land  himself  until  he  come  to  full 
age,  finding  him  meat,  drink,  apparel,  and  other 
necessaries,  and  finding  a  horse  and  a  man  with 
the  overplus  to  serve  in  the  wars  as  the  tenant 
himself  should  do  if  he  were  at  full  age. 

But  if  this  inheritance  descend  upon  a  woman, 
that  cannot  serve  by  her  sex,  then  the  king  is  not 
to  have  the  lands,  she  being  of  fourteen  yes^  of 
age,  because  she  is  then  able  to  have  a  husband 
that  may  do  the  service  in  person. 

The  third  institution,  that  upon  every  ^  iMttatta  or 
gift  of  land  the  king  reserved  a  vow  it^SIS' 

•  Intereflt  of  nMrriage  goeth  employed  ia  every  tenure  by 
knlfbt*!  eervke. 
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1.,^,^       and  an  oath  to  bind  the  partj  to  his 
^^•"^.••^  faith    and    loyalty  :♦    that   vow  wa« 


•1^,  which  &  called  homage,  the  oath  fealty, 


bMb.  which 
vaaolMtel. 


Ho- 

hVhta  T^^g^  is  to  be  done  kneeling,  holding 
his  hands  between  the  knees  of  the 
Sr*B>mp^  lord,  saying,  in  the  French  tongue,  I 
a.  Fmttf.  become  your  man  of  life  and  limb,  and 
of  earthly  honour.  Fealty  is  to  take  an  oath,  upon 
a  book,  that  he  will  be  a  faithful  tenant  to  the 
king,  and  do  his  service,  and  pay  his  rents  accord- 
ing to  his  tenure. 

4  iMHtaUM  '^^^  fourth  institution  was,  that  for 
IStm'iS!^  recognizonf  of  the  king's  bounty  by 
gSf5^7»  every  heir  succeeding  his  ancestor  in 
SiZS'fTiS  ^^<^6  knight*8  service  lands,  the  king 
JfSJjSJj**  should  h^Ye  primer  seisin  of  the  lands, 
dtiSf     which  is  one  year*s  profit  of  the  lands, 

have  possession  of  the  land,  and  then  to  restore  it 
to  the  heir ;  which  continueth  at  this  day  in  use, 
and  b  the  very  cause  of  suing  livery,  and  that  as 
well  where  the  heir  hath  been  in  ward  as  other- 
wise. 

These  beforementioned  be  the  rights  of  the 
KaiiM^  ar.  teuuro  Called  knight's  service  in  oapite, 
ZtalTi/dr!^  which  is  as  much  to  say,  as  tenure  de 
rSJSl^  persona  regis^  and  oapite  being  the 
m tom^  chiefest  part  of  the  person,  it  is  called 
HS^'^  A  tenure  in  capite,  or  in  chief.  And  it 
t^^p;^  is  also  to  be  noted,  that  as  this  tenure 
Slidh<»!u£  i"  ei^U  by  knight's  service  generally 
^Hii  ^  was  a  great  safety  to  the  crown,  so  also 
ft^^^ijcutj.  ^®  conqueror  instituted  other  tenures 
in  capite  necessary  to  his  estate ;  as, 
namely,  he  gave  divers  lands  to  be  holden  of  him 
by  some  special  service  about  his  person,  or  by 
bearing  some  special  office  in  his  house,  or  in  the 
field,  which  have  knight's  service  and  more  in 
them,  and  these  he  called  tenures  by  grand  ser- 
Jeanty.  Also  he  provided,  upon  the  first  gift  of 
lands,  to  have  revenues  by  continual  service  of 
ploughing  his  land,  repairing  his  houses,  parks, 
pales,  castles,  and  the  like.  And  sometimes  to  a 
yearly  provision  of  gloves,  spurs,  hawks,  horses, 
hounds,  and  the  like ;  which  kind  of  reservations 
are  called  also  tenures  in  chief,  or  in  capite  of  the 
king,  but  they  are  not  by  knight's  service,  because 
they  required  no  personal  service,  but  such  things 
as  the  tenants  may  hire  another  to  do,  or  provide 
for  his  money.    And  this  tenure  is  called  a  tenure 

•  Aid  money  to  make  the  king's  eldest  ton  a  knight,  or  to 
marry  his  eldest  daughter,  is  lUcewlse  due  to  bis  majesty  fVom 
•very  one  of  Ms  tenants  in  knight's  serrice,  that  bold  by  a 
whole  fee,  twenty  shilltags,  and  from  erery  tenant  in  soccage 
If  bis  land  be  worth  twenty  pounds  per  annam,  twenty  sbil- 
Uogs,  vUe  N.  3.  fol.  82. 

f  Bsenafe  was  likewise  due  unto  the  king  from  bis  tenant 
by  knight's  service ;  when  bis  majesty  made  a  Tojrage  royal 
to  war  agahMt  another  nation,  those  of  bis  tenanto  that  did 
BOC  attend  Mm  there  for  forty  days,  wbb  horse  and  Airnlture 
iltfbr  servfee,  were  to  be  assessed  in  a  eertain  sam  by  act  of 
pvllameBt,  to  be  paid  unto  bis  majesty;  which  asseament 
to  eatled  esonge. 


by  soccage  in  oapite,  the  word  soeagium  ^^  mM^Bm 
signifying  the  plough ;  howbeit,  in  this  J^J^SftS 
latter  time,  the  service  of  ploughing  the  iJEI^I™^ 
land  is  turned  into  money  rent,  and  so  "*^ 
of  harvest  works,  for  that  the  kings  do  not  keep 
their  demesne  in  their  own  hands  as  they  were 
wont  to  do ;  yet  what  lands  were  de  antiquo  dond' 
nieo  coronm^  it  well  appeareth  in  the  records  of  the 
Exchequer,  called  the  Book  of  Doomsday.  And 
the  tenants  by  ancient  demesne  have  many  immu- 
nities and  privileges  at  this  day,  that  in  ancient 
times  were  granted  unto  those  tenants  by  the 
crown,  the  particulars  whereof  are  too  long  to  set 
down. 

These  tenures  in  capite,  as  well  that  by  soccage 
as  the  others  by  knight's  service,  have  this  pro-^ 
perty,  that  the  tenants  cannot  alien  their  lands 
without  licence  of  the  king;  if  he  do,  the  king  is 
to  have  a  fine  for  the  contempt,  and  may  seize  the 
land,  and  retain  it  until  the  fine  be  paid.    And 
the  reason  is,  because  the  king  would  have  a 
liberty  in  the  choice  of  his  tenant,  so  ^--  .  ^ 
that  no  man  should  presume  to  enter  *^^ 
into  those  lands,  and  hold  them  (for  which  the 
king  was  to  have  those  special  services  ^  y,;,^  ^ 
done  him)  without  the  king's  leave.  SS?!!t52l 
This  license  and  fine,  as  it  is  now  di-  JTilfSil 
gested,  is  easy  and  of  course.  majmad. 

There  is  an  office  called  the  office  of  alienation, 
where  any  man  may  have  a  license  at  j^^,^^ 
a  reasonable  rate,  that  is,  at  the  third  iSSi 


part  of  one  year's  value  of  the  land  mo-  StJi^^'SJ 
derately  rated.  A  tenant  in  cap.  by  "^ 
knight's  service  or  grand  seijeanty ,  was  restrained 
by  ancient  statute,  that  he  should  not  give  nor 
alien  away  more  of  his  lands,  than  that  with  the 
rest  he  might  be  able  to  do  the  serviee  due  to  the 
king ;  and  this  is  now  out  of  use. 

And  to  this  tenure  by  knight's  ser-  ruiiifnj 
vice  in  chief  was  incident,  that  the  king  SSJiSiS 
should  have  a  certain  sum  of  money,  SSSSl?** 
called  aid,  due  to  be  rateably  levied  JS^hSd** 
amongst  all  those  tenants  proportion-  *«i»»- 
ably  to  his  lands,  to  make  his  eldest  son  a  knight, 
or  to  marry  his  eldest  daughter. 

And  it  is  to  be  noted,  that  all  those  ^>— ^^— 
that  hold  lands  by  the  tenure  of  soc-  SSJiSJSy 
cage  in  capite  (although  not  by  ^H^JStH 
knight's  service)  cannot  alien  without  SrSd^bS 
license;  and  they  are  to  sue  livery, 
and  pay  primer  seisin,  but  not  to  be  in  ward  for 
body  or  land. 

By  example  and  resemblance  of  the        ^^ 
king's  policy  in  these  institutions  of  wtwrtswt 
tenures,  the  great  men  and  gentlemen 
of  this  realm  did  the  like  so  near  as  they  could  r 
as  for  example,  when  the  king  had  Muonci««i^ 
given  to  any  of  them  two  thoasand  &SI£L7ttl» 
acres  of  land,  this  party  purposing  in  BiJ^'rtfL- 
this  place  to  make  his  dwelling,  or,  as  ^SSSHTmLS^ 
the  old  word  is,  his  mansion  house,  or  ^-^  ""^  ' 
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his  manor  house,  did  derise  how  he  mi^t 
make  his  land  a  complete  htbitation  to  supply 
him  with  all  manner  of  necessaries,  and  for  that 
purpose,  he  would  give  of  the  onttormost  parts 
of  those  two  thousmid  acres  one  hundred  or 
KnigbrfeMtw  ^<^  hundred  acres,  or  more  or  less,  as 
iHiS'^iJZ'  ^®  should  think  meet,  to  one  of  his  most 
■■*  '"■™"  trusty  servants,  with  some  reservation 
of  rent,  to  find  a  horse  for  the  wars,  and  go  with 
him  when  he  went  with  the  king  to  the  wars, 
adding  vow  of  homage,  and  the  oath  of  fealty, 
wardship,  marriage,  and  relief.  This  relief  is  to 
■aiMii  Aw  P*7  ^^^  pounds  for  every  knight's  (ee, 
Sff^^^  or  after  the  rate  for  more  or  less  at  the 
^SScIt'Vt  entrance  of  every  heir;  which  tenant,* 
JlSiJSSwSS  so  created  and  placed,  was  and  is  to  this 
day  called  a  tenant  by  knight's  service, 
and  not  by  his  own  person,  but  of  his 
of  these  he  might  make  as  many  as  he 
would.  Then  this  lord  would  provide  that  the 
land  which  he  was  to  keep  fbr  his  own  use  should 
he  ploughed,  and  bis  harvest  brought  home,  his 
^_  house  repaired,  his  park  paled,  and  the 

wMdtrSi  like :  and  for  diat  end  he  would  give 
some  lesser  parcels  to  sundry  others, 
of  twenty,  thirty,  forty,  or  fifty  acres,  reserving 
the  service  of  ploughing  a  certain  quantity  (or  so 
many  days)  of  his  land,  and  certain  harvest 
works  or  days  in  the  harvest  to  labour,  or  to  re- 
pair the  house,  park,  pale,  or  otherwise,  or  to 
give  hira,  for  his  provision,  capons,  hens,  pepper, 
commin,  roses,  gilliflowers,  sjpurs,  gloves,  or  the 
like;  or  to  pay  him  a  certain  rent,  and  to  be 
sworn  to  be  his  &ithful  tenant,  which  tenure  Ivvas 
called  a  soceage  tenure,  and  is  so  to  this  day, 
howbeit  most  of  the  plowing  and  harvest  services 
are  turned  into  money  rente. 

The  tenante  in  socoage  at  the  death 
tanecifi.  oM  of  evcry  tenant  were  to  pay  relief,  which 
■mdMper  wss  not  86  knight's  servicc  is,  five 
y^^H  pounds  a  knight's  fee.f  But  it  was, 
and  so  is  still,  one  year's  rent  of  the 
land,  and  no  wardship  or  other  profit  to  the  lord. 
He  remainder  of  the  two  thousand  acres  he  kept 
to  himself,  which  he  used  to  manure  by  his  bond- 
men, and  appointed  them  at  the  courts  of  his 
manor  how  they  should  hold  it,  making  an  entry 
of  it  into  the  roll  of  the  remembrances  of  the  acta 
of  his  court,  yet  still  in  the  lord's  power  to  take 
^p  it  away ;  and  therefore,  they  were  called 

wmtbfmut  tenante  at  will,  by  copy  of  court  roll ; 
being  in  truth  bondmen  at  the  begin- 
ning, but  having  obteined  freedom  of  their  per- 
sons, and  gained  a  custom  by  use  of  occupying 
their  lands,  they  now  are  called  copyholders,  and 
are  so  privileged  Uiat  the  lord  cannot  put  them 

*  KnlfliCg  Mnrlee  teirara  craaMd  by  the  lorA  if  not  a  teonra 
If  InlgtM*!  MTTiee  of  the  person  of  the  lord,  bat  of  hit  manor. 

t  AM  money  and  etcuage  money  is  iliewiae  due  nnto  the 
IWii  of  tLeir  tenantt,  «Ms  N.  S.  fbl.  89  and  SB. 
Vol.  in.— 33 


out,  and  all  through  custom.  Some  copyholders 
are  for  lives,  one,  two,  or  three  successively;, 
and  some  inheritances  from  heir  to  heir  by  cus- 
tom, and  custom  ruleth  these  estates  wholly, 
both  for  widow's  estates,  fines,  haniots,  forfeit- 
ures, and  all  other  things. 

Manors  being  in  this  sort  made  at 
the  first,  reason  was  that  the  lord  of  wiihuwSflr 
the  manor  should  hold  a  court,  which 
is  no  more  than  to  assemble  his  tenante  together 
at  a  time  by  him  to  be  appointed ;  in  which  court 
he  was  to  be  informed,  by  oath  of  his  tenante,  of 
all  such  duties,  rents,  reliefs,  wardships,  copy- 
holds, or  the  like,  that  had  happened  unto  him, 
which  information  is  called  a  presentment,  and 
then  his  bailiflf  to  seise  and  distrain  for  those^ 
duties,  if  they  were  denied  or  withholden,  which 
IS  called  a  court  baron :  and  herein  a  man  may 
sue  for  any  debt  or  tiespass  under  forty  pounds 
value,  and  the  freeholders  are  to  judge 
oi  the  cause  upon  proof  produced  upon  of  tte  hud  lad- 
both  sides.    And  therefore  the  free-  nrjeroMftw^ 
holders  of  these  manors,  as  ineidentto 
their  tenures,  do  hold  by  suit  of  court,  which  ia' 
to  come  to  the  court,  and  there  to  judge  between 
party  and  party  in  those  petty  actions;  and  also 
to  inform  the  lord  of  duties,  of  rents,  and  services 
unpaid  to  him  from  his  tenante.    By  this  course 
it  is  discerned  who  be  the  lords  of  lands,  such  as 
if  the  tenante  die  without  heir,  or  be  attainted  of 
felony  or  treason,  shall  have  the  land  by  escheat. 

Now  concerning  what  attainders  —.  ^^^.^ 
shall  give  the  escheat  to  the  land,  it  is  f^j^^jT" 
to  be  noted,  that  it  must  either  be  by  ^  m  a^ 
judgment  of  death  given  in  s<Nne  court  i«d^»a^jL 
of  record,  against  the  felon  found  guilty  eoatajin.? 
by  verdict,  or  confession  of  the  felony,  S^TomSL 
or  it  must  be  by  outlawry  of  him. 

The  outlawry  groweth  in  this  sort:  orttattdate 
a  man  is  indicted  for  felony,  being  not  ^^^^^' 
in  hold,  so  as  he  cannot  be  brought  in  person  to 
appear,  and  to  be  tried,  insomuch  that  process  of 
ce^noB  is  therefore  awarded  to  the  sheriff,  who  not 
finding  him,  retumeth  non  eat  itwerUua  in  BmJUta 
meai  and  thereupon  another  eajnm  is  awarded  to 
the  sheriff,  who  likewise,  not  finding  him,  maketh 
the  same  return;  then  a  writ  called  an  exigetd  is 
direeted  to  the  sheriff,  commanding  him  to  pro- 
claim him  in  his  county  court,  five  several  court 
days,  to  yield  his  body,  which  if  the  sheriff  do, 
and  the  party  yield  not  his  body,  he  is  said  by  the 
default  to  be  outlawed,  the  coroners  there  adjudg- 
ing hin  outlawed,  and  the  sheriff  making  the  re- 
turn of  the  proclamations  and  of  the  judgment  of 
the  coroners  upon  the  back  side  of  the  writ.  Thin 
is  an  attainder  of  felony,  whereupon  the  offender 
doth  forfeit  his  lands,  by  an  escheat,  to  the  lord 
of  whom  they  are  holden. 

But  note,  that  a  man  found  guilty  of  ri^mtt^im' 
felony  by  verdict  or  confession,  and  '* 
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graying  his  clerg^',  and  thereapon  reading  as  a 
clerk,  and  so  burnt  in  the  hand  and  discharged,  is 
not  attainted,  because  he,  by  his  clergy,  prevent- 
eth  the  judgment  of  death,  and  is  called  a  clerk 
convict  who  loseth  not  his  lands,  but  all  his 
goods,  chattels,  leases  and  debts. 

So  a  man  indicted,  that  will  not  an- 
S^tefor-'  swer,  nor  put  himself  upon  trial,- al- 
£!S^ti^  t!^ '  though  he  be  by  this  to  have  judgment 
"^  of  pressing  to  death,  yet  he  doth  for- 

feit no  lands,  but  goods,  chattels,  leases,  and 
debts,  except  his  offence  be  treason,  and  then  he 
forfeiteth  his  lands  to  the  crown. 
B^tfaftikiiieth  ^^  ^  ^^^  ^^^  killeth  himself  shall 
JSbJt'S*"*'  ^^^  ^*^®®  ^^  lands,  but  his  goods,  chat- 
cteiirii.  tels,  leases,  and  debts.  So  of  those 
that  kill  others  in  their  own  defence,  or  by  mis- 
fortune. 

A  man  that  being  pursued  for  felony, 
Q^fMbtt.  and  flieth  for  it,  loseth  his  goods  for 
u««ffoodi.  y^  flying,  although  he  return  and  is 
tried,  and  found  not  guilty  of  the  fact. 

So  a  man  indicted  of  felony,  if  he 
S^jSlf^  yield  not  his  body  to  the  sheriff  until 
vftki^leriUtoft  after  the  exigent  of  proclamation  is 
^'""^  awarded  against  him,  this  man  doth 
forfeit  all  his  goods  for  his  long  stay,  although  he 
be  found  not  guilty  of  the  felony ;  but  none  is 
attainted  to  lose  his  lands,  but  only  such  as  have 
judgments  of  death,  by  trial  upon  verdict,  or  their 
own  confession,  or  that  they  be  by  judgment  of 
the  coroners  outlawed  as  before. 

Besides  the  escheats  of  lands  to  the 
lords  of  whom  they  be  holden  for  lack 
of  heirs,  by  attainder  for  felony  (which 
only  do  hold  place  in  fee-simple  lands,)  there  are 
also  forfeiture  of  lands  to  the  crown  by  attainder 
of  treason ;  as  namely,  if  one  that  hath 
entailed  lands  commit  treason,  he  for* 
feiteth  the  profits  of  the  lands  for  his  life  to  the 
crown,  but  not  to  the  lord. 
TMaotforMb  ^^  ^^  ^  ^^^9  having  an  estate  for 
SSSlf^  ^^^^  ^^  himself  or  of  another,  commit 
te%^!!S!ato  treason  or  felony,  the  whole  estate  is 
the  lord.  forfeited  to  the  crown,  but  no  escheat 
to  the  lord. 

But  a  copyhold  for  fee-simple,  or  for  life,  is 
forfeited  to  the  lord  and  not  to  the  crown ;  and  if 
it  be  entailed,  the  lord  is  to  have  it  during  the 
hfe  of  the  offender  only,  and  then  his  heir  is  to 
have  it. 

The  custom  of  Kent  is,  that  gavelkind  land  is 
not  forfeitable  nor  escheatable  for  felony,  for  they 
have  an  old  saying;  the  father  to  the  bough,  and 
the  son  to  the  plough. 

ru  wub  kMdi  I^  the  husband  was  attainted,  the  wife 
wiSSSiS!'   ^^  to  lose  her  thirds  in  cases  of  felony 

•alto 


Mdwtttotlw 
Mac  nrtreft* 


1.  That  men  attainted*  of  felony  or  ^j,,,,,^  j^  ^^ 
treason,  by  verdict  or  confession,  do  umjartnmm 
forfeit  fldl  the  lands  they  had  at  the  time  ^^°<^^ 
of  their  offence  committed,  and   the  ^^*>^ 
king  or  the  lord,  whosoever  of  them  or  tto  Al- 


and treason,  but  yet  she  is  no  offender; 
**^*  but  at  this  day,  it  is  holden  by  statute 

law  that  she  loseth  them  not  for  the  husband's 
felony. '  The  relation  of  these  forfeits  are  these. 


hath  the  escheat  or  forfeiture,  shall 
come  in  and  avoid  all  leases,  statutes,  or  convey- 
ances done  by  Uie  offender,  at  any  time  since  the 
offence  done.    And  so  is  the  law  clear  also  if  a 
man  be  attainted  for  treason  by  outlawry;  bat 
upon  attainder  of  felony  by  outlawry  it  hath  been 
much  doubted  by  the  law  books  whether  the 
lord's  title  by  escheat  shall  relate  back  to  the 
time  of  the  offence  done,  or  only  to  the  date  or 
test  of  the  writ  of  exigent  for  proclama-  ^ad  ■>  k  k 
tion,  whereupon  he  is  outlawed ;  how-  SSfiSSS^, 
belt  at  this  day  it  is  ruled,  that  it  shall  SSS^^jJgi 
reach  back  to  the  time  of  his  fact,  but  S^Sifl^^ 
for  goods,  chattels,   and   debts,   the  ^i£Sm 
king's  title  shall  look  no  further  back  t^^^' 
than  to  those  goods,  the  party  attainted  »«»<*«*«r 
by  verdict  or  confession  had  at  the  time  of  the 
verdict  and  confession  given  or  made,  and  in  out- 
lawries at  the  time  of  the  exigent,  as  well  in  trea- 
sons as  felonies:  wherein  it  is  to  be  observed, 
that  upon  the  parties  first  apprehension,  ^^  ^j,^  ^^, 
the  king's  officers  are  to  seize  all  the  ^S3SS£ii^ 
goods  and  chattels,  and  preserve  them  £hk^ 
together,  dispending  only  so  much  out  •«*«*'*«»'^ 
of  them  as  is  fit  for  the  sustentation  of  the  person 
in  prison,  without  any  wasting,  or  disposing  them 
until  conviction,  and  then  the  pr(^>erty  of  them  is 
in  the  crown,  and  not  before. 

It  is  also  to  be  noted,  that  persons  ^SS^ 
attainted  of  felony  or  treason  have  no  ii^jtefc" 
capacity  in  them  to  take,  obtain,  or  >*««^'^ 
purchase,  save  only  to  the  use  of  the  king,  until 
the  party  be  pardoned.    Yet  the  party  giveth  not 
back  his  lands  or  goods  without  a  spe-  -^^^^^^^ 
cial  patent  of  restitution,  which  can-  mtitotteia 
not  restore  the  blood  without  an  act  of  ■etornuiup 
parliament    So  if  a  man  have  a  son,  putk»«iabMh 
and  then  is  attainted  of  felony  or  trea-  SS^wJSi 


8(m,  and  pardoned,  and  purchaseth  after^toui^ 
lands,  and  then  hath  issue  another  son, 
and  dieth,  the  son  he  had  before  he  had  his  par- 
don, although  he  be  bis  eldest  son,  and  the  patent 
have  the  words  of  restitution  to  his  lands,  shall 
not  inherit,  but  his  second  son  shall  inherit  them, 
and  not  the  first;  because  the  blood  is  corrupted 
by  the  attainder,  and  cannot  be  restored  by  patent 
alone,  but  by  act  of  parliament.  And  if  a  man 
have  two  sons,  and  the  eldest  is  attainted  in  the 
life  of  his  father,  and  dieth  without  issue,  the 
father  living,  the  second  son  shall  inherit  the 
father's  lands;  but  if  the  eldest  son  have  any 
issue,  though  he  die  in  the  life  of  his  father,  then 
neither  the  second  son,  nor  the  issue  of  the  eldest, 
shall  inherit  the  father's  lands,  but  the  father 

*  Of  the  relatton  of  atuiaden,  u  to  Um  forfeiture  of  landi 
and  goodf  wHb  the  diversity. 
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-sball  there  be  accoanted  to  die  without  heir,  and 
the  land  shall  escheat,  whether  the  eldest  son 
have  issue  or  not  afterward  or  before,  though  he 
he  pardoned  after  the  death  of  his  feither. 


bSl^c 


3.  InfeuL 

s.  rornfc. 

4.  Fvtjmn. 


Property  cf  landi  by  conveyance  is  first  distributed 
into  eMtatcB  for  yearsj  for  Ufe^  in  tcdl^  and  /e^ 
wnplc* 

These  estates  are  created  by  word, 
by  writing,  or  by  record.    For  estates 
of  years,  which  are  commonly  called 
leases  for  years,  they  are  thus  made ; 
where  the  owner  of  the  land  agreeth 
with  the  other  by  word  of  mouth,  that  the  other 
shall  have,  hold,  and  enjoy  the  land,  to  take  the 
profits  thereof  for  a  time  certain  of  years,  months, 
weeks,  or  days,  agreed  between  them«  and  this  is 
ummtatjmn  cal^  ^  leooe  parol ;  such  a  lease  may 
22aSr.*lJd*  ^  made  by  writing  pole,  or  indented 
not  to  tbe  bain,  of  dcvisc,  grant,  and  to  fiffm  Ict,  and  80 
also  by  fine  of  record ;  but  whether  any  rent  be 
reserred  or  no,  it  is  not  material.    Unto  these 
^  „,„  leases  there  may  be  annexed  such  ex- 
ceptions, conditions,  and  coTenants,  as 
the  parties  can  agree  on.    They  are 
called  chattels  real,  and  are  not  inhe- 
ritable by  the  heirs,  but  go  to  the  exe- 
cutors  and  administrators,  and  be  sale- 
able for  debts  in  the  life  of  the  owner, 
or  in  the  executors*  or  administrators' 
*wi7  hands  by  writs  of  execution   upon 
^     statutes,  recognisances,  judgments  of 
debts  or  damages.    They  be  also  for- 
feitable to  the  crown  by  outlawry,  by  attainder 
for  treason,  felony,  or  premunire,  killing  himself, 
flying  for  felony,  although  not  guilty  of  the  fact, 
standing  out  or  refusing  to  be  tried  by  the  coun- 
trj^  by  conviction  of  felony,  by  verdict  without 
judgment,  petty  larceny,  or  going  beyond  the  sea 
without  license. 

They  are  forfeitable  to  the  crown,  in 
like  manner  as  leases  for  years,  or 
interest  gotten  in  other  men*s  lands, 
by  extending  for  debt  upon  judgment 
in  any  court  of  record,  stat.  merchant, 
^iJS^SJ^      *^^*  8tepl®9  recognisances ;  which  be- 
ing upon  statutes  are  called  tenants  by 
Stat  merchant,  or  staple,  the  other  tenants  by 
elegit,  and  by  wardship  of  body  and  lands,  for 
all  tiiese  are  called  chattels  real,  and  go  to  the 
executors  and  administrators,  and  not  to  the  heirs, 
and  are  saleable  and  forfeitable  as  leases  for 
years  are. 

lm«  far  tifc  b      Leases  for  lives  are  also  called  free- 
holds, they  may  also  be  made  by  word 
or  writing,  there  must  be  livery  and 
seisin*  given  at  the  making  of  thQ  lease, 
}mAbrB»ami;  whom  WO  Call  the  lessor,  who  cometh 
mMh^ilS'&i  to  ^®  ^^h  hack  side,  or  garden,  if  it 

*  What  Itvery  of  seitin  ii,  and  how  h  it  reqaitite  to  every 
for  life. 
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be  a  house,  if  not,  then  to  some  part  of  oieiMaiiw- 
the  land,  and  there  he  expresseth,  that  «iim»mtot 
he  doth  grant  unto  the  taker,  called  the  ^^^ 
lessee,  for  term  of  his  life :  and  in  seisin  thereof, 
he  delivereth  to  him  a  turf,  twig,  or  ring  of  the 
door;  and  if  the  lease  be  by  writing,  then  com- 
monly there  is  a  note  written  on  the  back  side  of 
the  lease,*  with  the  names  of  those  witnesses 
who  were  present  at  the  time  of  the  liveiy  of 
seisin  made.    This  estate  is  not  sale- 
able by  the  sherifif  for  debt,  but  the  land  not  *  >be  nu 
b  to  be  extended  for  a  yearly  value,  to  S^dStoStcz- 
satisfy  the  debt.    It  is  not  forfeitable  ^^^y*^^' 
by  outlawry,  except  in  cases  of  felony,  nor  by 
any  of  the  means  before  mentioned,  of  leases  for 
years;   saving  in  an  attainder  for,  and  felony, 
treason,  premunire,  and  then  only  to  the  crown, 
not  to  the  lords  by  escheat 

And  though  a  nobleman  or  other 
have  liberty,  by  charter,  to  have  all  tS 
felon*8  goods,  yet  a  tenant  holding  for  SLiiMtii 
term  of  life,  being  attainted  of  felony,  leJU^m 
doth  forfeit  unto  the  king,  and  not  to 
this  nobleman. 

If  a  man  have  an  estate  in  lands  for  another 
man's  life,  and  dieth,  this  land  cannot 
go  to  his  heir,  nor  to  hb  executors,  but 
to  the  party  that  first  entereth,  and  he  b  called 
an  occupant  as  before  hath  been  declared. 

A  lease  for  years,  or  for  life,  may  be  Qf^^,^  ^,^ 
made  also  by  fine  of  record,  or  bargain  t^JSIiSij 
and  sale,  or  covenant,  to  stand  sdsed  ^  "^^ 
upon  good  considerations  of  marriage,  or  blood, 
the  reasons  whereof  are  hereafter  expressed. 

Entaib  of  lands  are  created  by  a  gift,  with 
livery  and  seisin  to  a  man,  and  to  ^e  heirs  of  his 
body;  thb  word  (body)  making  the  entail  may 
be  demonstrated  and  reetruned  to  the  males  or 
females,  heirs  of  their  two  bodies,  or  of  the  body 
of  either  of  them,  or  of  the  body  of  the  grandfather 
or  father. 

Entails  of  lands  began  by  a  statute  bt  the  itat  or 
made  in  Edward  the  First's  time,  by  Ji  Bd.*L"S^ 
which  also  they  are  so  much  Strength-  5S!ft?"*" 
ened,  as  that  the  tenant  in  tail  could  not  £7^;^^ 
put  away  the  land  from  the  heir  by  any  ^^^^^ 
act  of  conveyance  or  attainder,  nor  let  •**• 
it,  nor  encumber  it,  longer  than  his  own  life. 

But  the  inconvenience  thereof  was  ThegrcKia. 
great,  for,  by  that  means,  the  land  ^[SlSff 
being  so  sure  tied  upon  the  heir,  as  that  ^^""^^ 
his  father  could  not  put  it  from  him,  it  made  the 
son  to  be  disobedient,  negligent,  and  wasteful, 
often  marrying  without  the  fhther's  consent,  and 
to  grow  insolent  in  vice,  knowing  that  there  could 
be  no  check  of  disinheriting  him.    It  also  made 
the  owners  of  the  land  less  fearful  to  commit 
marders,  felonies,  treasons,  and  manslaughters; 
for  that  they  knew  none  of  these  acts  could  hart 

♦  Endoreement  of  livery  upon  the  back  of  the  deed,  and  wit- 
neii  of  It. 
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the  heir  of  his  inheritanoe*  It  hindered  men  that 
had  entailed  lands,  that  thej  coold  not  make  the 
best  of  their  lands  by  fine  and  improTement,  for 
that  none  upon  so  uncertain  an  estsite,  as  for  term 
of  his  own  life,  would  giie  him  a  fine  of  anj 
value,  nor  lay  any  great  stoek  upon  the  land  that 
might  yield  rent  improTed. 
napnjoMM  Lastly,  those  entails  did  defraud  the 
Hf.  crown  and  many  subjects  of  their  debts ; 
for  that  the  land  was  not  liable  longer 
than  his  own  lifetime,  which  caused  that  the 
king  could  not  safely  commit  any  office  of  account 
to  such,  whose  lands  were  entailed,  nor  other  men 
trust  them  with  loan  of  money. 

These  incouTeniences  were  all  remedied  by 
iteiitt4H.7.  *^^  c^  Parliament;  as  namely,  by  aeto 
mZSJ'ji  ®f  Parliament  later  than  the  acts  of 
^^  entaUs,  made  4  H.  VH.  33  H.  VIU. 
A  tenant  in  tail  may  disinherit  his  son  by  a  fine 
with  proclamation,  and  may,  by  that  means  also, 
make  it  subject  to  his  debts  and  sales. 
^ff^^  By  a  statnte  made,  2a  H.  VUI.  a 

tenant  in  tail  doth  forfeit  his  lands  for 
treason ;  and  by  another  act  of  Parlia- 
ment, 33  H.  y  HL  he  may  make  leases 
good  against  his  heir  for  twenty-one 
f^^u!2:  y^tt^  ^  ^r^  1^^^)  so  that  it  be  not 
Sbb^£  ^  ^*  chief  houses,  lands,  or  demesne, 
JUSL^pHJS!,  ^  ^^7  l^BM  ^  reversion,  nor  less  rent 
Ctafih!?^  reserred  than  the  tenants  have  paid 
iriidi tofcr  ™<>«^  P*rt  of  twenty^ne  years  before, 
£l,'!!^*ThLr'  ^^  haying  any  manner  of  discharge  for 
il^;;^^^  doing  wastes  and  spoils :  by  a  statute 
made  33  H.  Vni.  tenants  of  entailed 
lands  are  liable  to  the  king's  debts  by  extent,  and 
by  a  statute  made  13  and  39  Elix.  they  are  sale- 
able for  the  arrearages  upon  bis  account  for  his 
office.  So  that  now  it  resteth,  that  entailed  lands 
hare  two  priyileges  only,  which  be  these.  First, 
not  to  be  forfeited  for  felonies.  Secondly,  not  to 
be  extended  for  debts  after  the  parties*  death, 
except  the  entails  be  cut  off  by  fine  and  recorery. 
or  tti  Mw  d*.  ^^^  it  is  to  be  noted,  that  since  these 
Ji;^'*^/  notable  statutes,  and  remedies  provided 
MWiihMSl  ^  statutes,  do  dock  entails,  there  is 
***"•  start  up  a  device  called  perpetuity, 

which  is  an  entail  with  an  addition  of  a  proviso 
conditional,  tied  to  his  estate,  not  to  put  away  the 
land  from  his  next  heir ;  and  if  he  do,  to  forfeit 
hb  own  estate.  Which  perpetuities,  if  they 
should  stand,  would  bring  in  all  the  former  incon- 
veniences subject  to  entails,  that  were  cut  off  by 
the  former  mentioned  statutes,  and  far  greater: 
for,  by  the  perpetuity,  if  he  that  is  in  possession 
•tart  away  never  so  little,  as  in  making  a  lease,  or 
selling  a  little  quillet,  forgetting  after  two  or  three 

TbtMiwnMtai.  *^®*®*****»  ^  <>^^  ***®y  ^c»  ^ow  they 
Jjj^j^  are  tied,  the  next  heir   must  enter, 
biwMiiiu^n  who,  peradventure,  is  his  son,  his  bro- 
ther, uncle,  or  kinsman,  and  this  raiseth 


unkind  suits,  setting  all  that  ktndied  at  jars^ 
some  taking  one  part,  some  another,  and  the  pris- 
cipal  parties  wasting  their  time  and  money  i» 
suits  of  law.  So  that  in  the  end  they 
are  both  constrained  by  necessity  to  iiiicftmofyw 
join  both  in  a  srie  of  the  land,  or  a  ^"^""'^ 
great  part  of  it,  to  pay  their  debts,  occasioned 
through  their  suits.  And  if  the  chiefest  of  the 
Cunily,  for  any  good  purpose  of  well  seating  him- 
self,  by  selling  that  which  lieth  far  off  is  to  buy 
that  which  is  near,  or  for  the  advancement  of  hi» 
daughters  or  younger  sons  should  have  reasonable 
cause  to  sell,  this  peq»etotty,  if  it  should  hold 
good,  restraineth  him.  And  more  than  that,  wheve- 
many  are  owners  of  inheritance  of  land,  not  en- 
tailed may,  during  the  minority  of  his  eldest  sen, 
appoint  the  profits  to  go  to  the  advanoementof  the 
younger  sons  and  daughters,  and  pay  debts;  by 
entails  and  perpetuities  the  owners  of  these  lands 
cannot  do  it,  Irat  they  must  sufier  the  whole  to 
descend  to  his  eldest  son,  and  so  to  come  to  the 
crown  by  wardship  all  the  time  of  his  infancy. 

Wherefore,  seeing  the  dangerous  ^^^^  imj^ 
times  and  untowardly  heirs,  they  might  SSJjfS^t. 
prevent  those  mischiefs  of  undoing  SrUTSuf 
their  houses  by  conveying  the  land  from  ^S!r*£^SiSii 
such  heirs,  if  they  were  not  tied  to  the  ISmSTpE^ 
stake  by  those  perpetuities,  and  r»-  '^* 
strained  from  forfeiting  to  the  crown,  and  dispo- 
sing it  to  their  own  or  to  their  children's  good : 
therefore  it  is  worthy  of  considOTation,  whether  it 
be  better  for  the  subject  and  sovereign  to  have 
the  lands  secured  to  men's  names  and  bloods  by 
perpetuities,  with  all  the  ineonnreniences  above- 
mentioned,  or  to  be  in  hazard  of  und(»ng  his. 
house  by  unthrifty  posterity. 

The  last  and  greatest  estate  of  lands  n«iMini 
is  fee-simple,  and  beyond  this  there  is  Su!? hta! 
none  of  the  former  for  lives,  years,  or  ^j"**^^-- 
entails ;  but  beyond  them  is  fee-simple.  SSiiiim 
For  it  is  the  greatest,  last,  and  uuer^  S^*" 
most  degree  of  estates  in  land ;  there, 
fore  he  that  maketh  a  lease  for  life,  or  a  gift  in 
tail,  may  appoint  a  remainder  when  he  maketh 
an<^her  for  life  or  in  tail,  or  to  a  third  in  fee-eiro* 
pie ;  but  after  a  fee-simple  he  can  limit  no  other 
estate.    And  if  a  man  do  not  dispose  of  the  fee- 
simple  by  way  of  remainder,  when  he  maketh  the 
gift  in  tail,  or  for  lives,  then  the  fee-eimple  resteth 
in  himself  as  a  reversion.    The  differ-  -n  nm    n 


deris  this:  The  remainder  is  always  ^^ 
a  succeeding  estate,  appointed  upon  the  2M?\!!!f^ 
gifts  of  a  precedent  estate,  at  the  time 
when  the  precedent  is  appointed.  But  the  rever- 
sion is  an  estate  left  in  the  giver,  after  a  particu- 
lar  estate  made  by  him  for  years,  life,  or  entail  | 
where  the  remainder  is  made  with  the  particular 
estates,  then  it  must  be  done  by  deeds  in  writings 
with  livery  and  seisin,  and  cannot  be  by  words^ 
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jn,,  '  And  if  the  giver  will  dispose  df  the 
S|^|J|^2,  leTersioii  after  it  remsineth  in  himself, 
■■J'"'"  he  is  to  do  it  by  writing,  snd  not  by 
wwd,  and  the  tenant  is  to  hare  notiee  <^  it,  and 
to  attorn  it,  which  is  to  giye  his  assent  by  word, 
■Off  paying  rent,  or  the  like ;  and  except  the  tenant 
-will  thus  attnm,  the  party  to  whom  the  reyersion 
is  granted  cannot  have  the  rcTersion,  neither  can 
vh>  taH«  Mk  ^®  compel  him  by  any  law  to  attum, 
^;S2^  except  the  grant  of  the  rerersicm  be  by 
JJSitlHi.  fino;  »nd  then  he  may  by  writ  pro- 
•^  ^*^  Tided  for  that  purpose :  and  if  he  do  not 
pvcfaase  tliat  writ,  yet  by  the^  fine  the  reyersion 
•hall  pass;  and  the  tenant  shall  pay  no  rent, 
flSB^t  he  will  himself,  nor  be  pomshed  for  any 
wastes  IB  houses,  woods,  &c.,  unless  it  be  granted 
by  bargain  Mid  sale  by  indentare  enrolled.  These 
liM-simple  estates  lie  open  to  all  perils  of  forfeit- 
west  extents,  encmnbranees,  and  sales. 

Lands  aie  sonreyed  by  these  six  means :  first, 
•  iMdi  aar  b*  ^  feoffment,*  whidi  is,  where  by  deed 
SS!3!if  IvoiiB  are  giyen  to  one  and  his  heirs, 
^ffft^ri^  ^^  liyery  and  seisin  made  according 
SiSi^mr^  to  the  form  and  effect  of  the  deed;  if  a 
lesser  estate  than  fee«simple  be  giyen, 
and  liyery  of  seisin  made,  it  is  not 
called  a  feoffment,  except  the  fee-simple  be  con- 
yeyed,  bat  is  otherwise  called  a  lease  ibr  life  or 
gift  entail  as  aboyementioned. 
wMaiMK  Afineisarealagteement,begilining 
S^uSJS^  thuB^HsteettJbutKstfmcardiayiic.  This 
«db«bf.  |g  ^^^ne  before  the  king's  judges  in  the 
Court  of  CommoQ  Pleas,  oonoermng  lands  that 
n  man  shonld  haye  from  another  to  him  and  his 
iMiiSfOr  to  him  for  his  life,  or  to  him  and  thehmrs 
males  of  his  body,  or  for  years  certain,  whereupon 
lent  may  be  leeeryed,  but  no  condition  or  coye- 
■nsls.  This  fine  is  a  record  of  great  credit,  and 
npon  this  fine  are  four  proclamations  made  openly 
in  the  Common  Pleas;  that  is,  in  overy  term  one 
for  four  terms  together :  and  if  any  man, 
cMaCmdi*  haying  right  to  the  same,  make  not  his 
r^  biut  claim  within  fiye  years  after  the  proda-^ 
ii  iSy.  mations  ended,  he  loseth  his  right,  for 
4.  itafoadMB.  ^^^^  except  he  bo  an  infimt,  a  woman 
coyert,  a  madman,  or  beyond  the  seas,  and  then 
his  right  is  sayed;  so  tiiat  he  claim  within  fiye 
years  af^  ihe  death  of  her  hnsband's  full  age, 
mcoyery  of  his  wits,  or  return  f^om  beyond  the 
vtetaateff.  0^<^  This  fine  is  called  a  feoffment 
MMi«r  raoMd.  ^f  record,  because  that  it  indudeth  all 
that  the  feoffment  doth,  and  worketh  farther  of  his 
own  nature,  and  barreth  entails  peremptorily, 
whether  the  heir  doth  claim  within  fiye  years  or 
not,  if  he  claini  by  him  that  leyied  the  fii^. 
wkit  iMw,  Recoyeries  are  where,  for  assurances 
"^""^  oflands,  the  parties  do  agree,  that  one 

shall  begin  an  action  real  against  the  other,  as 
though  he  had  good  right  to  the  land,  and  the 
other  shall  not  enter  into  defence  against  it,  but 
allege  that  he  bought  the  land  of  L  H.  who  had 
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warranted  unto  him,  and  pray  that  I.  H.  may  be 
called  in  to  defend  the  title  which  L  H.  is  one  of 
the  cryers  of  the  Common  Pleas,  and 
is  called  the  common  youcher.  This 
I.  H.  shall  appear  and  make  as  if  he 
would  defend  it,  but  shall  pray  a  day  to  be  as- 
signed him  in  his  matter  of  defence,  which  being 
granted  him,  at  the  day  he  maketh  default,  and 
thereupon  the  court  is  to  giye  judgment  against 
him,  which  cannot  be  for  him  to  lose  his  lands, 
because  he  hath  it  not,  but  the  party  that  he  hath 
sold  it  to,  hath  that  who  youohed  him  to  war^ 
rant  it. 

Therefore  the  demandant  who  hath  M^f,^,^ 
no  defence  made  against  it,  must  haye  Jjjni?!? 
judgment  to  haye  the  land  against  him  ■^'■•^ 
that  he  sued,  (who  is  called  the  tenant,)  and  the 
tenant  is  to  haye  judgment  against  I.  H.  to  r»- 
coyer  in  yalue  so  much  land  of  his,  TiinnMtijt 
where,  in  truth,  he  hath  none,  nor  neyer  25?^£a 
will.    And  by  this  deyice,  grounded  S^iS?"* 
upon  the  strict  principles  of  law,  the  *''*^^- 
first  tenant  loseth  the  land,  and  hath  nothing  for 
it ;  but  it  is  by  his  own  agreement,  for  assurance 
to  him  that  bought  it 

This  recoyery  barreth  entails,  and  all  xiwiuitu 
remaindere  and  reyersions  that  should  St  S3?!? 
take  place  after  the  entails,  saying  JZ^SST!'*' 
where  the  king  is  giyer  of  the  entail,  «*««p«- 
and  keepeth  the  reyersion  to  himself,  then  neither 
the  heir,  nor  the  remainder,  nor  reyersion  is  bar- 
red by  the  recoyery. 

The  reason  why  the  heirs,  remainders  TtertMHwi^ 
and  reyereions  are  thus  barred  is  be-  ^^SSSoT^ 
cause  in  strict  law  the  recompense  ad-  tH^'mS^ 
judged  against  the  cryer  that  was  '^'^ 
youohee,  is  to  go  in  succession  of  estate  as  the 
land  should  haye  done,  and  then  it  was  not  rea- 
son to  allow  the  heir  the  liberty  to  keep  the  land 
itself  and  also  to  haye  recompense;  and,  there- 
fore, he  loseth  the  land,  and  is  to  trust  to  the  re- 
compense. 

This  sleight  was  first  inyented  when 
entails  fell  out  to  be  so  inconrenient  as  eoBvSSBn 
is  before  declared,  so  that  men  made  oii  brwiifcHa 
no  conscience  to  cut  them  off  if  they  ^  wbkkm% 
could  find  law  for  it    And  now  by  use,  n»*c^!^. 
those  recoyeries  are  become  common  ^mflT 
assurances  against  entails,  remainders, 
and  reyersions,  and  are  the  greatest  security  pur- 
chasers haye  for  their  moneys ;  for  a  fine  will  bar 
the  heir  in  tail,  and  not  the  remainder,  nor  re- 
yersion, but  a  common  recoyery  will  bar  them  all. 

Upon  feoffments  and  recoyeries,  the  ^^^ 

estate  doth  settle  as  the  use  and  intent  mmtSlm' 
df  the  parties  is  declared  by  word  or  JJ^^JJ^ 
writing,  before  the  act  was  done;  As  ^^^g^ 
for  example ;  they  make  a  writing  that 
one  oi  them  shall  leyy  a  fine,  make  a  feoffment, 
or  suffer  a  common  recoyery  to  the  other,  but  the 
use  and  intent  is,  that  one  should  haye  it  for  his 
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*  life,  and  after  his  decease,  a  stranger  to  have  it  in 
tail,  and  then  a  third  in  fee-simple.  In  this  case 
the  land  settleth  in  an  estate  according  to  the  use 
and  intent  declared.  And  that  by  reason  of  the 
statute  made  37  H.  VHI.  conreying  the  land  in 
possession  to  him  that  hath  interest  in  the  use, 
or  intent  of  the  fine,  feoflfment,  or  recovery,  ao- 
cording  to  the  use  and  intent  of  the  parties. 
Bupfais,  «ta%  Upon  tius  statute  is  likewise  ground- 
•J*2d35  ^  *^®  fourth  and  fifth  of  the  six  con- 
iiSidZ^  v^y^oo®**  "^*-  bargains,  sales,  cove- 
oMMitniB.  nants,  to  stand  seised  to  uses ;  for  this 
statute,  wheresoerer  it  findeth  a  use,  conjoineth 
the  possession  to  it,  and  tumeth  it  into  like  quali- 
ty of  estate,  condition,  rent,  and  the  like  as  the 
use  hath. 

The  use  is  but  the  equity  and  honesty 
to  hold  the  land  in  conKientia  boni  viri* 
As  for  example;  I  and  you  agree  that  I  shall 
giTS  you  money  for  your  land,  and  you  shall 
make  me  assurance  of  it  I  pay  you  the  money, 
but  you  made  me  no  assurance  of  it.  Here, 
although  the  estate  of  the  land  be  still  in  you, 
yet  the  equity  and  honesty  to  haTS  it  is  with  me ; 
and  this  equity  is  called  the  use,  upon  which  I 
had  no  remedy  but  in  Chancery,  until  this  statute 
was  made  of  27  H.  VHI.  and  now  this 
SmlSaora.  ststutc  coujolneth  and  containeth  the 
Ck&cL!^  land  to  him  that  hath  the  use.  I  for 
*^'  my  money  paid  to  you  have  the  land 

itself,  without  any  other  conveyance  from  you, 
and  it  is  called  a  bargain  and  sale. 

But  the  parliament  that  made  that 
statute  did  foresee  that  it  would  be 
mischievous  that  men's  lands  should 
so  suddenly,  upon  the  payment  of  a 
little  money,  be  conveyed  from  them, 
peradventure  in  an  alehouse  or  a  tavern,  upon 
strainable  advantages,  did  therefore  gravely  pro- 
vide another  act  in  the  same  parliament,  that  the 
land,  upon  payment  of  this  money,  should  not 
pass  away,  except  there  were  a  writing  indented 
made  between  the  said  two  parties,  and 
the  said  writing  also  within  six  months 
enrolled  in  some  of  the  courts  at  West- 
minster, or  in  the  sessions  rolls  in  the 
—w. »».  ^^.^  where  the  land  lieth,  unless  it  be  in 
cities  or  corporate  towns  where  they  did  use  to 
enrol  deeds,  and  there  the  statute  extendeth  not. 
AoBowaaM  '^®  ^^  convcyanco  of  a  fine  is  a 
to  itmod  MiMd  conveyance  to  stand  seised  to  uses.  It 
is  in  this  sort;  a  man  that  hath  a  wife 
and  children,  brethren,  and  kinsfolk,  may  by 
upM  «Dim».  writing  under  his  hand  and  seal,  agree 
S*S5lSi*  that  for  their  or  any  of  their  preferment 
Sululii^I  ^^  will  stand  seised  of  his  lands  to  their 
^Sd^Si^  ^ses,  either  for  life  in  tail  or  fee,  so  as 
u^^tb^poo  h^  shall  see  cause ;  upon  which  agree- 
Sh^*^  ment  in  writing  there  ariseth  an  equity 
or  honesty,  that  the  land  should  go 
according  to  those  agreements ;  nature  and  reason 
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allowing  these  provbions,  which  equity  and 
honesty  is  the  use.  And  the  use  being  created  in 
this  sort,  the  statute  of  97  H.  VUI.  beforemen* 
tioned,  conveyeth  the  estate  of  the  land,  as  ibm 
use  is  appointed. 

And  so  this  covenant  to  stand  seised  AovmBtio 
to  uses  is  at  this  day,  since  the  said  sta-  ^^^S^ir 
tute,  a  conveyance  of  land,  and  with  JSSSr^ 
this  difference  from  a  bargain  and  sale;  S!dC»tt£M! 
in  that  this  needeth  no  enrolment  as  a  ^tri^MiiTJ!?; 
bargain  and  sale  doth,  nor  needeth  it  to  ^!^i^!J^ 
be  in  writing  indented,  as  bargain  and 
sale  must:  and  if  the  party  to  whose  nse  he- 
agreeth  to  stand  seised  of  the  land,  be  not  wife^ 
or  child,  cousin,  or  one  that  he  meaneth  to  manyr 
then  will  no  use  rise,  and  so  no  conveyanoe;  for 
although  the  law  alloweth  such  wei^ty  consi* 
derations  of  marriage  and  blood  to  raise  uses,  yet 
doth  it  not  admit  so  trifling  considerations  as  of 
acquaintance,  schooling,  services,  or  the  like. 

But  where  a  man  msJceth  an  estate  of  his  land 
to  others  by  fine,  feoflfment,  or  recovery,  v^^^^^ 
he  may  then  appoint  the  use  to  whom  S^^J^ 
he  listeth,  without  respect  of  marriage,  ^^|!|^ 
kindred,  or  other  things;  for  in  that  iHSSUll^ 
case  hk  own  will  and  declaration  £L^.*''o£^ 
guideth  the  equity  of  the  estate.  '  *  ^  ' 
not  so  when  he  maketh  no  estate,  but  ^" 
agreeth  to  stand  seised,  nor  when  he  hath  taken 
any  thing,  as  in  the  cases  of  bargain,  and  sale^ 
and  covenant,  to  stand  to  uses. 

The  last  of  the  six  conveyances  is  a  ^^^^^^^ 
will  in  writing,  which  course  of  con-  ^«f  i^  ^ 
veyanoe  was  first  ordained  by  statute 
made  38  H.  VIH.  before  which  statute  no  man 
might  give  land  by  will,  except  it  were  in  a  bo- 
rough town,  where  there  was  an  especial  custom 
that  men  might  give  their  lands  by  will ;  as  in 
London,  and  many  other  places. 

The  not  giving  of  land  by  will  was  h^boi*. 
thought  to  be  a  defect  at  common  law ;  ^^ti^ 
that  men  in  wars,  or  suddenly  falling  ^t^lxoiS^ *" 
sick,  had  not  power  to  dispose  of  their  «»««»>»»• 
lands,  except  they  could  make  a  feoflbient,  or  levy 
a  fine,  or  suflTer  a  recoveiy,  which  lack  of  time 
would  not  permit ;  and  for  men  to  do  it  by  these 
means,  when  they  could  not  undo  it  again,  was 
hard:  besides,  even  to  the  last  hour  of  death, 
men's  minds  might  alter  npon  further  proofs  of 
their  children  or  kindred,  or  increase  of  children 
or  debt,  or  defect  of  servants,  or  friends,  to  be 
altered. 

For  which  cause  it  was  reason  that  Tbttamtomt 
the  law  should  permit  him  to  reserve  to  SbJ^S!SL 
the  last  instant  the  disposing  of  his  a^^lJ^?? 
lands,  and  to  give  him  means  to  dispose  SfijffJ^ 
it,  which  seeing  it  did  not  My  serve,  tSTT^- 
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men  used  this  device. 

They  conveyed  their  full  estates  of  su^Wrai. 
their  lands,  in  their  good  health,  to 
friends  in  trust,  properly  called  feoffees  in  trust. 
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and  tiien  they  would,  by  their  wills,  declare  how 
their  friends  should  dispose  of  their  lands;  and 
if  those  friends  would  not  perform  it,  the  Court 
of  Chancery  was  to  compel  them,  by  reason  of 
the  trust;  and  this  trust  was  called  the  use  of  the 
land,  so  as  the  feoffees  had  the  land,  and  the  party 
himself  had  the  use ;  which  use  was  in  equity,  to 
take  the  profits  for  himself,  and  that  the  feoffees 
should  make  such  an  estate  as  he  should  appoint 
them ;  and  if  he  appointed  none,  then  the  use 
should  go  to  the  heir,  as  the  estate  itself  of  the 
land  should  have  done ;  for  the  use  was  to  the 
estate  like  a  shadow  following  the  body. 

By  this  course  of  putting  lands  into 
use,  there  were  many  inconveniences 
(as  this  use  which  grew  first  for  a  rea- 
sonable cause),  Tix.  to  give  men  power  and  liberty 
to  dispose  of  their  own,  was  turned  to  deceire 
many  of  their  just  and  reasonable  rights;  as, 
namely,  a  man  that  had  cause  to  sue  for  his  land, 
knew  not  against  whom  to  bring  his  action,  nor 
who  was  owner  of  it.  The  wife  was  defrauded 
Of  her  diirds;  the  husband  of  being  tenant  by 
courtesy ;  the  lord  of  his  wardship,  relief,  heriot, 
and  escheat ;  the  creditor  of  his  extent  for  debt ; 
the  poor  tenant  of  his  lease,  for  these  rights  and 
duties  were  given  by  law  firom  him  that  was 
owner  of  the  land,  and  none  other,  which  was 
now  the  feoffee  of  trust,  and  so  the  old  owner, 
which  we  call  the  feoffor,  should  take  the  profits, 
and  leave  the  power  to  dispose  of  the  land  at  his 
discretion  to  the  feoffee,  and  yet  he  was  not  such 
a  tenant  as  to  be  seised  of  the  land,  so  as  his  wife 
could  have  dower,  or  the  lands  be  extended  for 
his  debts,  or  that  he  could  forfeit  it  for  felony  or 
treason,  or  that  his  heir  could  be  ward  for  it,  or 
any  duty  of  tenure  fall  to  the  lord  by  his  death,  or 
that  he  could  make  any  leases  of  it 
lb*  taad*  «r  Which  frauds,  by  degrees  of  time,  as 
S^j^gJ^  they  increased,  were  remedied  by  di- 
uifSri^  ^^  statutes;  as^  namely,  by  a  statute 
SS^iia  of  1  H.  VI.  and  4  H.  VIH.  it  was  ap- 
ta^ieVs.  pointed  that  the  action  may  be  tried 
against  him  which  takeUi  the  profits, 
which  was  then  eesiuy  que  ii«e  by  a  statute  made 
1  R.  in.  Leases  and  estates  made  by  eetiuy  que 
tue  are  made  good,  and  statutes  by  him  acknow. 
lodged.  iH.Yll.  the  heir  of  ee$tuy  que  use  is  to 
be  in  ward.  16  H.  VIII.  the  lord  is  to  have  relief 
upon  the  death  of  any  eesiuy  que  use. 
Which  frauds  nevertheless  multiplying  daily, 
in  the  end  37  H.  VIH.  the  Parliament, 
purposing  to  take  away  all  those  uses, 
and  reducing  the  law  to  the  ancient 
form  of  convejring  of  lands  by  public 
livery  of  seisin,  fine,  and  recovery,  did 
ordain,  that  where  lands  were  put  in 
trustor  use,  there  the  possession  and  estate  should 
be  presently  carried  out  of  the  friends  in  trust,  and 
settled  and  invested  on  him  that  had  the  uses,  for 
such  term  and  time  as  he  had  the  use. 
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By  this  statute  of  27  H.  VIH.  the  uwh^m^mtt  ' 
power  of  disposing  land  by  will  is  STiLaSwa 
clearly   taken   away   amongst   those  J^  ^i^ 
frauds ;  whereupon  32  H.  VIII.  another  ^'''"* 
statute  was  made,  to  give  men  power  to  give 
lands  by  will  in  this  sort.    First,  it  must  be  by 
will  in  writing.    Secondly,  he  must  be  seised  of 
an  estate  in  fee-simple;  for  tenant  for  another 
man's  life,  or  term  in  tail,  cannot  give  land  by 
will,  by  that  statute,  32  H.  VIH.  he  must  be  solely 
seised,  and  not  jointly  with  another; 
and  then  being  thus  seised,  for  all  the 
land  he  holdeth  in  soocage  tenure,  he 
may  give  it  by  will,  except  he  hold  any 
piece  of  land  in  capite,  by  knight's  ser- 
vice of  the  king;  and  then,  laying  all  his  lacks 
together,  he  can  give  but  two  parts  by  will,  for 
the  third  part  of  the  whole,  as  well  in  soocage  as 
in  capite,  must  descend  to  the  heir,  to  answer 
wardship^  livery,  and  primer  seisin  to  the  crown. 

And  so  if  he  hold  lands  by  knight's  ntuiMpnt 
service  of  a  subject,  he  can  devise  of  STbdrtol!^ 
the  land  but  two  parts,  and  the  third  v^HSf^^^S^ 
the  lord  by  wardship,  and  the  heir  by 
descent,  is  to  hold. 

And  if  a  man  that  hath  three  acres 
of  land  holden  in  capite,  by  knight's 
service,  do  make  a  jointure  to  his  wife  ^ntv^kt 
of  one,  and  convey  another  to  any  of  his  ^jj^^n!* 
children,  or  to  friends,  to  take  the  pro-  tUT^foM 
fits  and  to  pay  his  debts,  or  legacies,  or  t^^^^^ 
daughters'  portions,  then  the  third  acre,  or  any 
part  thereof,  he  cannot  give  by  will,  but  must 
suffer  it  to  descend  to  the  heir,  and  that  must 
satisfy  wardship. 

Yet  a  man,  having  three  acres  as  Botaeoimr. 
before,  may  convey  all  to  his  wife  or  SSJSJSK 
children,  by  conveyance,  in  his  life-  S^lr*!!* 
time,  as  by  feoffinent,  fine,  recovery,  »^  «•««»» 
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bargain,  and  sale,  or  coveiumt  to  stand  p£t'.^{ra« 
seised  to  uses,  and  to  disinherit  the  ^^f^"*^*" 
heir.    But  if  the  heir  be  within 


age 
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when  his  father  dieth,  the  king  or  other 
lord  shall  have  that  heir  in  ward,  and  shall  have 
one  of  the  three  acres  dnring  the  wardship,  and  to 
sue  livery  and  seisin.  But  at  full  age  the  heir 
shall  have  no  part  of  it,  but  it  shall  go  according 
to  the  conveyance  made  by  the  father. 

It  hath  been  debated  how  the  thirds  ^,a$iM  bMh 
shall  be  set  forth.    For  it  is  the  use  that  fSSSi^ 
all  lands  which  the  father  leaveth  to  2;Sl?ii. 
descend  to  the 
or  in  tail,  must 

and  if  it  be  a  full  third,  then  the  king, 
nor  heir,  nor  lord,  can  intermeddle  with  the  rest ; 
if  it  be  not  a  full  third,  yet  they  must  take  it  so 
much  as  it  is,  and  have  a  supply  out  of  the  rest. 

This  supply  is  to  be  taken  thus ;  if  Th•■tllwro^ 
it  be  the  king's  ward,  then  by  a  com-  ^^^^&^ 
mission  out  of  the  court  of  —•--"-  -^ 

whereupon  a  jury  by  oath  must  set 


heir,  being  fee-simple,  SnSJSVit 
;  be  part  of  the  thirds ;  ^^^ 

nil  tklivl.  tKon  tho  Vinor.    ^^' 


warns,  aAoiuiiid. 
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Of  the  several  ways 
whereby  a  man  may 
get  property  in  goods 
or  chattels. 


Corth  so  mneh  as  shall  make  up  ^e  thirds,  except 
the  officers  of  the  court  of  wards  can  otherwise 
agree  with  the  parties.  If  there  be  no  wardship 
dae  to  the  king,  then  the  odier  lord  is  to  have  this 
supply  by  a  commbsion  out  of  the  chancery,  and 
jury  thereupon. 

TheaiBtata  ^^^  ><^  ^  those  cases  the  statutes  do 
^SaZS  ^^®  power  to  him  that  maketh  the  will 
ISiZui^if  ^  •^^  forth,  and  appoint  of  himself, 
pJr.^'b?^  which  lands  shall  go  for  thirds,  and 
»StItottNt  neither  king  nor  lord  can  refuse  it. 
JlJJJ'i5j«f    ^^  ^^  ^*  ^®  °®'  enough,  yet  they  must 

«llSf  th«  fait     ^]^Q  Jjj^^  in   pjiyj^   i^jj^    QuJy  jjj^yg   ^L    SXL^ 

ply  in  manner  as  before  is  mentioned  out  of  the 
rest. 

Property  in  goodt^ 

1.  By  gift. 
3.  By  sale. 

3.  By  stealing. 

4.  By  waying. 

5.  By  straying. 

6.  By  shipwreck. 

7.  By  forfeiture. 

8.  By  executorship. 

9.  By  administration. 
10.  By  legacy. 

I.  Property  hy  gift. 

AiMioffiA  ^y  f^^  ^®  property  of  goods  may 
Mbbrnm.  ^®  passed  by  word  or  writing ;  but  if 
!pi!LriiL.  there  be  a  general  deed  of  gift  made  of 
SiST^tt*.  all  his  goods,  this  is  suspicious  to  be 
SSS.'JflSt  ^^^^  Ti^oik  fraud,  to  deceive  the  cre- 
teLf***^  ditors. 

And  if  a  man  who  is  in  debt  make  a 
deed  of  gift  of  all  his  goods  to  protract  the  taking 
of  them  in  execution  for  his  debt,  this  deed  of  gift 
is  void,  as  against  those  to  whom  he  stood  in- 
debted ;  but  as  against  himself,  his  own  executoro 
oradministratoro,  or  any  man  to  whom  afterwards 
he  shall  sell  or  convey  them,  it  is  good. 

U.  By  wak, 

wMb  ftMto  Property  in  goods  by  sale.  By  sale 
tSTtM^^^  any  man  may  convey  his  own  goods  to 
^flilmioa  another :  and  although  he  may  fear  exe- 
ta^^JSmT^  cution  for  debts,  yet  he  may  sell  them 
outright  for  money  at  any  time  before 
"die  execution  served,  so  that  there  be  no  reserva- 
tion of  trust  between  them ;  paying  the  money, 
he  shall  have  the  goods  again;  for  that  trust,  in 
such  case,  doth  prove  plainly  a  fraud  to  prevent 
tiie  creditoEs  from  taking  the  goods  in  execution. 

in.  By  tkeftt  or  taking  in  jeit, 

itoirft«toia  Property  of  goods  by  theft,  or  taking 
TSi^  ^  ^°  j^^  1^  ^7  inan  steal  my  goods  or 
**'^*  chattels,  or  take  them  from  me  in  jest, 

•r  borrow  them  of  me*  or  as  a  trespasser  or  felon 


carry  them  to  the  market  or  fair,  and  sell  them 
this  sale  doth  bar  me  of  the  property  of  my  goods, 
saving  that  if  he  be  a  horse  he  must  be  ridden  two 
hours  in  the  market  or  fair,  between  ten  and  five 
o'clock,  and  tolled  for  in  the  toll  book,  and  the 
seller  must  bring  one  to  avouch  his  sale,  known 
to  the  toll  book  keeper,  or  else  the  sale  bindeth  me 
not.  And  for  any  other  goods,  where  the  sale  in  a 
market  or  fair  shall  bar  the  owner,  being  not  die 
seller  of  his  property,  it  must  be  sale  in  a  market 
or  fair  where  usually  things  of  that 
nature  are  sold.  As  for  example :  if  a  aad  wm 
man  steal  a  horse,  and  sell  him  in  mi»o^toS» 
Smithfield,  the  true  owner  is  barred  by  "^ 
this  sale;  but  if  he  sell  the  horse  in  Cheapside, 
Newgate,  or  Westminster  Market,  the  true  owner 
is  not  barred  by  this  sale,  because  these  markets 
are  usual  for  flesh,  fish,  &c.,  and  not  for  horses. 

So,  whereas,  by  the  custom  of  London,  in 
every  shop  there  is  a  market  all  the  days  of  die 
week,  saving  Sundays  and  holidays.  Yet  if  a 
piece  of  plate  or  jewel  that  is  lost,  or  chain  of 
gold  or  pearl  that  is  stolen  or  bonowed,  be  scAd 
in  a  draper's  or  scrivener's  shop,  or  any  others 
but  a  goldsmith,  this  sale  barreth  not  the  true 
owner,  et  eie  in  eimiUbtts, 

Yet  by  stealing  alone  of  goods  the  ti»owMrmiy 
thief  getteth  not  such  property,  but  that  ^S^SST 
tiie  owner  may  seiae  them  again  where-  "^^ 
soever  he  findeth  them ;  except  they  were  sold  in 
fair  or  market,  afl^  they  were  stolen,  and  thst 
bona  fide  without  fraud* 

But  if  the  thief  be  condemned  of  the  u^^uim 
felony,  or  outlawed  for  the  same,  or  SjSjSUf 
outlawed  in  any  personal  action,  or  teSS^SSI 
have  committed  a  forfeiture  of  goods  to  Jj,*^ 
tiie  crown,  then  the  true  owner  is  with- 
out remedy.  p«^b.ii. 

Nevertheless,  if  fresh  after  the  goods  frf^^'SkS: 
were  stolen,  the  true  owner  maketh  Sm^aL'!!?' 
pursuit  after  the  thief  and  goods,  and  SfS^kS 
taketh  the  goods  with  the  thief,  he  i^XS" 
may  take  them  again.  And  if  he  make  {^Si^atSSt 
no  fresh  pursuit,  yet  if  he  prosecute  «»^«i^ 
the  felon  so  far  as  a  justice  requireth,  that  is,  to 
have  him  arraigned,  indicted,  and  found  guilty 
(though  he  be  not  hanged,  nor  have  judgment  &[ 
death,)  or  have  him  outlawed  upon  the  indic^> 
ment;  in  all  these  cases  he  shall  have  his  goods 
again,  by  a  writ  of  restitution  to  the  party  in 
whose  hands  they  are. 

IV.  By  wanfing  (fgoode. 

By  waving  of  goods  a  property  is  gotten  thus. 
A  thief  having  stolen  goods  being  pureued«  flieth 
away  and  leayeth  the  goods.  This  leaving  is 
called  waving,  and  the  property  is  in  the  king ; 
except  the  lord  of  the  manor  have  a  right  to  it  by 
custom  or  charter. 

But  if  Ae  felon  be  indicted,  adjudged,  or  found 
guilty,  or  outlawed  at  the  suit  of  the  owner  of 
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-^eae  goods,  he  ihall  Yaen  lestitatioii  of  these 
goods  as  before. 

V.  By  iiraying. 

By  straying  property  in  lire  cattle  is  thus  got^ 
ten*  When  they  come  into  other  men's  grounds, 
straying  from  the  owners,  then  the  party  or  lord 
into  whose  grounds  or  manors  they  come  causeth 
^em  to  be  seized,  and  a  withe  put  about  their 
necks,  and  to  be  cried  in  three  markets  adjoining, 
showing  the  marks  of  the  cattle ;  which  done,  if 
the  true  owner  claimeth  them  not  within  a  year 
and  a  day,  then  the  property  of  them  is  in  the 
lord  of  the  manor  whereunto  they  did  stray,  if  he 
hare  aU  strays  by  custom  or  charter,  else  to  the 
king. 

VI.  Wrteky  and  token  it  $haU  be  $aid  to  be. 

By  shipwreck  property  of  goods  is  thus  gotten. 
When  a  ship  laden  is  cast  away  upon  the  coasts, 
so  that  no  liying  creature  that  was  in  it  when  it 
began  to  sink  escapeth  to  land  with  life,  then  all 
those  goods  are  said  to  be  wrecked,  and  they  be- 
long to  the  crown  if  they  be  found ;  except  the 
lord  of  the  soil  adjoining  can  entitle  himself  unto 
&em  by  custom,  or  by  the  king's  charter. 

Vn.  forfeitures. 

By  forfeitures  goods  and  chattels  are  thus  got- 
ten. If  the  owner  be  outlawed,  if  he  be  indicted 
cf  felony  or  treason,  or  either  confess  it,  or  be 
found  guilty  of  it,  or  refuse  to  be  tried  by  peers 
or  jury,  or  be  attainted  by  judgment,  or  fly  for 
felony,  although  he  be  not  guilty,  or  suffer  the 
exigent  to  go  forth  against  him,  although  he  be 
not  outlawed,  or  that  he  go  over  the  seas  without 
license,  all  the  goods  he  had  at  the  judgment  he 
forfeiteth  to  the  crown,  except  some  lord  by  char- 
ter can  claim  them.  For  in  those  cases  prescripts 
will  not  serve,  except  it  be  so  ancient,  that  it 
hath  had  allowance  before  the  justices  in  eyre  in 
their  circuits,  or  in  the  King's  Bench  in  ancient 
time. 

VIII.  By  executorship. 

By  executorship  goods  are  gotten.  When  a 
man  possessed  of  goods  roaketh  his  last  will  and 
testament  in  writing,  or  word,  and  maketh  one  or 
more  executors  thereof,  these  executors  haye  by 
the  will  and  death  of  the  parties  all  the  property 
of  their  goods,  chattels,  leases  for  years,  ward' 
ships,  and  extents,  and  all  right  concerning  those 
&ings. 

^^t,g^tanmv,  TTioss  exocutors  may  meddle  with 
mSm!^  the  goods,  and  dispose  them  before 
BgfJj'JJ.  they  prove  the  will,  but  they  cannot 
ior  a>7  MM.  bring  an  action  for  any  debt  or  duty 
i>efore  they  have  proved  the  will. 
Vol.  HL— 34 


The  proving  of  the  will  is  tiins.  They        

are  to  exhibit  the  will  into  the  bishop's  S^wSiZ 
court,  and  there  they  are  to  bring  the  mniruit 
witnesses,  and  there  they  are  to  be 
sworn,  and  the  bishop*s  ofl^cers  are  to  keep  the 
will  original,  and  certify  the  copy  thereof  in 
parchment  under  the  bishop's  wal  of  office, 
which  parchment  so  sealed,  is  called  the  will 
proved. 

IX.  By  letters  rf  administration. 

By  letters  of  administration  property  in  goods 
is  thus  gotten.  When  a  man  possessed  of  goods 
dieth  without  any  will,  there  such  goods  as  the 
executors  should  have  had  if  he  had  made  a  will 
were  by  ancient  law  to  come  to  the  bishop  of  the 
diocess,  to  dispose  for  the  good  of  his  soul  that 
died,  he  first  paying  his  funerals  and 
debts,  and  giving  the  rest,  adpios  usus.        ^"^ 

This  is  now  altered  by  statute  laws,  so  as  the 
bishops  are  to  grant  letters  of  administration  of  the 
goods  at  this  day  to  the  wife  if  she  require  it,  or 
children,  or  next  of  kin ;  if  they  refuse  it,  as  often 
they  do,  because  the  debts  are  greater  than  the 
estate  will  bear,  then  some  creditor,  or  some  other, 
will  take  it  as  the  bishop's  officers  shall  think 
meet.  It  groweth  often  in  question  what  bishop 
shall  have  the  right  of  proving  wills,  and  granting 
administration  of  goods. 

In  which  controversy  the  rule  is  wtavitofa. 
thus :  That  if  the  party  dead  had,  at  ^SSmiX 
the  time  of  his  death,  bona  notabiUa  in  JSiwiJlt 
dvren  diocesses  of  some  reasonable  pJ^S^SEL 
value,  then  the  archbishop  of  the  pro-  ^^tdtlTad. 
vince  where  he  died  is  to  have  the  pro-  »'»'■»>»«*•»• 
bate  of  his  will,  and  to  grant  the  administration 
of  his  goods  as  the  case  falleth  out ;  otherwise, 
the  bishop  of  the  diocess  where  he  died  is  to  do  it. 

If  there  be  but  one  executor  made, 
yet  he  may  refuse  the  executorship  ^ 
coming  before  the  bishop,  so  that  he 
hath  not  intermeddled  with  any  of  the  •~* 
goods  before,  or  with  receiving  debts,  or  paying 
legacies. 

And  if  there  be  more  executors  than  XMoiare^M 
one,  so  many  as  list  may  refuse;  and  t^SSigmg^ 
if  any  one  take  it  upon  him,  the  rest  |-  m«i?^ 
that  did  once  refuse  may  when  tliey  ISS.'^""' 
will  take  it  upon  them,  and  no  execu-  {;  fSiS^ 
tor  shall  be  farther  charged  with  debts  S[*C^„Mk- 
or  legacies  than  the  value  of  the  goods  ff^^ 


kvenellBtar- 


come  to  his  hands.  So  that  he  foresee  ^^SS! 
that  he  pay  debts  upon  record,  first 
debts  to  the  king,  then  upon  judgments,  statutes, 
recognizances,  then  debts  by  bond  and  bill  sealed, 
rent  unpaid,  servants'  wages,  payment  to  head 
workmen,  and,  lastly,  shop-books,  and  contracts 
by  word.  For  if  an  executor,  or  administrator 
pay  debts  to  others  before  to  ^e  king,  or  debts 
due  by  bond  before  those  due  by  record,  or  debts 
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by  shop-books  and  eontraets  before  those  by  bond, 
anearages  of  rent,  and  ser?antB%  or  workmen^s 
wa^es,  he  shall  pay  the  same  over  again  to  those 
others  in  the  said  degrees. 
iMMs  im  Id  ^^^  y®*  ^®  ^*^  giTcth  them  choiee, 
jjgJ^J^E^  that  where  dirers  have  debts  due  in 
SSdi'SUlB  «q^  degree  of  record  or  specialty,  he 
jy*«j«b*w  inay  pay  wliich  of  them  he  will,  before 
■"^^  any  suit  brought  against  him;  but  if 
suit  be  brought  he  must  pay  them  that  get  judg- 
ment against  him. 

Aaf  am  •wma.  ^J  ^^^^  oxecutor  may  oonrey  the 
im£m  is  1^  goods,  or  release  debts  without  his  eom- 
Ijomt^m  it  •  panion,  and  any  one  by  himself  may  do 
2s;{>2£5^  as  much  as  all  together ;  but  one  man's 
S^^**  releasing  of  debts  or  selling  of  goods, 
•ball  not  charge  the  other  to  pay  so 
much  of  the  goods,  if  there  be  not  enough  to 
pay  debts;  but  it  shall  charge  the  party  him- 
•slf  that  did  so  release  or  convey. 
fjn,^,^^^  But  it  is  not  so  with  administrators, 
■iiaiiMniai  foj  ^y  \^^y^  ^ut  ouc  authority  given 
them  by  tiie  bishop  over  the  goods,  which  author- 
i^  being  given  to  many,  is  to  be  executed  by  all 
of  them  Joined  together. 

jg,;,^  ,0^      And  if  an  executor  die  maJdng  an 
^{^^(Jf^  executor,  the  second  executor  is  exe- 

SnStSSL   ^^^^  ^  ^®  '^^  testator. 

But  if  an  administrator  die  intestate, 
then  his  administrator  shall  not  be  exe- 
cutor or  administrator  to  the  first.  But 
'JfltZ  ^^  ^^^  <^^M  ^0  bishop,  whom  we  call 
^SS^J*  the  ordinary,  is  to  commit  the  adminis- 
"•  ■«*■  tration  of  the  first  testator's  goods  to 
his  wife,  or  next  of  kin,  as  if  he  had  died  intes- 
tate. Always  provided,  that  that  which  the  exe- 
cutor did  in  his  lifetime  is  to  be  allowed  for  good. 
And  so  if  an  administrator  die,  and 
make  his  executor,  the  executor  of  ^e 
administrator  shall  not  be  executor  to 
the  first  intestate ;  but  the  ordinary  must 
new  coamiit  the  administration  of  the 
foodt  of  the  first  intestate  again. 


hbodi 
fbmtmiittuj 


run  nodi  or 
•  initaitM. 


If  the  exeeutor  or  administrator  pay  Bnnianar 

debts,  or  funerals,  or  legacies  of  his  ^^SK**' 
own  money,  he  may  retain  so  much  of 
the  goods  in  kind,  of  the  testator  or  intestate,  and 
shall  have  property  of  it  in  kind. 

X.  Property  by  legacy. 

Property  by  legacy  is  where  a  man  rmfi « 
maketh  a  will  and  executoro,  and  giveth  S^^SEfT!^ 
legacies,  he  or  they  to  whom  the  lega-  tSU^'^ 
cies  are  given  must  have  the  assent  of  SSfSlbiC 
the  executors,  or  one  of  them,  to  have  *"  '^^'** 
his  legacy,  and  the  property  of  that  lease,  or  other 
goods  bequeathed  unto  him,  is  said  to  be  in  him  ; 
but  he  may  not  enter  nor  take  his  legacy  without 
the  assent  of  the  executoro,  or  one  of  ihexn^ 
because  the  executoro  are  charged  to  pay  debts 
before  legacies.    And  if  one  of  them  assent  to 
pay  legacies,  he  shall  pay  the  value  thereof  of  his 
own  purse  if  there  be  not  otherwise  suffident  to 
pay  debts. 

But  this  is  to  be  understood  by  debts  r^rimri  m 
oi  record  to  the  king,  or  by  bill  and  Jiffji^jj 
bond  sealed,  or  arrearages  of  rent,  or  l3&21i^ 
servants'  or  workmen's  wages;  and  ^^'•w*. 
not  debts  of  shop-books,  or  bills  unsealed,  or 
contract  by  word ;  for  before  them  legacies  ar& 
to  be  paid. 

And  if  the  executoro  doubt  that  they  riwrtm  ■■! 
shall  not  have  enough  to  pay  every  J^b^Sm* 
legacy,  they  may  pay  which  they  list  SuSt^ 
firot;  but  they  may  not  sell  any  special  Sai^S^ 
legacy  which  they  will  to  pay  debts,  ^wdST 
or  a  lease  of  goods  to  pay  a  money-legacy.    Bat 
tiiey  may  sell  any  legacy  which  they  will  to  pay 
debts,  if  they  have  not  enough  besides. 

If  a  man  make  a  will,  and  make  no  whaaws  it 
executoro,  or  if  the  executoro  refuse, 
the  ordinary  is  to  commit  administra- 
tion cum  tedamerUo  atinexo^  and  take  ^ 

bonds  of  the  adoiinistratoro  to  perform  *  "^^^ 
the  will,  and  he  is  to  do  it  in  such  sort  as  the- 
^cecutor  should  have  done,  if  he  had  beennamed.^ 
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or 

SIR  FRANCIS  BACON,  KNIGHT, 

THB  KINQ*8  80UGITOB-GBNBRAL, 

IN   CERTAIN    GREAT  AND    DIFFICULT  CAS£S. 


TO  M7  LOVINO  raiBNDS  AND  FBLLOWB, 


READERS,  ANCIENTS,  UTTER-BARRISTERS,  AND  STUDENTS  OF  GRAY'S  INN. 

I  00  not  hold  tlie  law  of  England  in  so  mean  an  account,  but  that  which  other  laws  are  held 
wordiy  of  should  be  due  likewise  to  our  laws,  as  no  less  worthy  for  our  state.  Therefore,  when  I  found 
that,  not  only  in  the  ancient  times,  but  now  at  this  day,  in  France,  Italy,  and  other  nations,  the  speeches, 
and  as  they  tenn  them,  pleadings,  which  have  been  made  injudicial  cases  where  the  cases  were  migh^ 
and  femous,  hare  been  set  down  by  those  that  made  them,  and  published ;  so  tiiat  not  only  Cicero, 
a  Demosthenes,  or  an  ^scbines  hath  set  forth  his  orations,  as  well  in  the  judicial  as  deliberatiTe, 
but  a  Marion  and  a  Pavier  have  done  the  like  by  their  pleadings ;  I  know  no  reason  why  the  same 
should  not  be  brought  in  use  by  the  professors  of  our  law,  for  their  arguments  in  principal  cases* 
And  this  I  think  the  more  necessary,  because  the  compendious  form  of  reporting  resolutions,  with 
the  substance  of  the  reasons  lately  used  by  Sir  Edward  Coke,  Lord  Chief  Justice  of  the  King's 
Beneh,  doth  not  delineate  or  trace  out  to  the  young  practisers  of  law  a  method  and  form  of  argument 
for  them  to  imitate.  It  is  true,  I  could  have  wished  some  abler  person  had  begun ;  but  it  is  a  kind 
of  order  eometimes  to  begin  with  the  meanest.  NeTertheless,  thus  much  I  may  say  with  modesty, 
that  these  arguments  which  I  have  set  forth,  most  of  them  are  upon  subjects  not  yulgar;  and  there- 
withal, in  legard  of  the  commixture  which  the  course  of  my  life  hath  made  of  law  with  other  studies, 
they  may  have  the  more  yariety,  and  perhaps  the  more  depth  of  reason :  for  the  reasons  of  municip^ 
laws,  sereied  from  the  grounds  of  nature,  manners,  and  policy,  are  like  wall  flowers,  which,  though 
tiiey  grow  high  upon  the  crests  of  states,  yet  they  have  no  deep  root:  besides,  in  all  public  services 
I  ever  valued  my  rqmtatiQn  more  than  my  pains;  and,  therefore,  in  weighty  causes  I  always  used 
eztraordinary  diligence ;  in  all  which  respects  I  persuade  myself  the  reading  of  them  will  not  be  un- 
profitable. This  work  I  knew  not  to  whom  to  dedicate  rather  than  to  the  Society  of  Gratis  Inn,  the 
plaee  whence  my  father  was  called  to  the  highest  place  of  justice,  and  where  myself  have  lived  and 
had  my  piooedure  so  far  as,  by  his  majesty's  rare,  if  not  singular  grace,  to  be  of  both  his  councils; 
and  therefore  few  men  so  bound  to  their  societies  by  obligation,  both  ancestral  and  personal,  as  I  am 
to  yours,  which  I  would  gladly  acknowledge,  not  only  in  having  your  name  joined  with  mine  own 
in  a  book,  bat  in  any  other  good  ofiSce  and  effect  which  the  active  part  of  my  life  and  place  may 
ennble  me  luwto  toward  the  society,  or  any  of  you  in  particular.  Ai^d  so  I  bid  you  n^i  heartUy 
inwelL 

Your  assured  loving  Friend  and  Fellow, 

FsANcis  Baoon. 
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CASE  OF  IMPEACHMENT   OF   WASTE. 

AROUKD 
^  BEFORE  ALL  THE  JUDGES  IN  THE  EXCHBaUBR  CHAMBER. 


The  case  needs  neither  repeating  nor  opening. 
The  point  is,  in  substance,  but  one,  familiar  to  be 
pat,  but  difficult  to  be  resolved ;  that  is,  Whether, 
upon  a  lease  without  impeachment  of  waste,  the 
|>roperty  of  the  timber  trees,  after  severance,  be 
not  in  him  that  is  owner  of  the  inheritance  ! 

The  case  is  of  great  weight,  and  the  question 
of  great  difficulty :  weighty  it  must  needs  be,  for 
that  it  doth  concern,  or  may  concern  all  the  lands 
in  England ;  and  difficult  it  must  be,  because  this 
question  sails  in  eonfiuentiU  aquarumj  in  the 
meeting  or  strife  of  two  great  tides.  For  there  is 
a  strong  current  of  practice  and  opinion  on  the 
one  side,  and  there  is  a  more  strong  current,  as  I 
oonceire,  of  authorities,  both  ancient  and  late,  on 
the  other  side.  And,  therefore,  according  to  the 
reverend  custom  of  the  realm,  it  is  brought  now 
to  this  assembly ;  and  it  is  high  time  :the  question 
roceive  an  end,  the  law  a  rule,  and  men's  con- 
veyances a  direction. 

Tliis  doubt  ariseth  and  resteth  upon  two  things 
tb  be  considered ;  first,  to  consider  of  the  interest 
and  property  of  a  timber  tree,  to  whom  itbelong- 
eth :  and,  secondly,  to  consider  of  the  construc- 
tion and  operation  of  these  words  or  clause,  ab9- 
que  impetitione  vtutit  for  within  these  two 
branches  will  aptly  fall  whatsoever  can  be  perti- 
nently spoken  in  this  question,  without  obscuring 
the  question  by  any  oUier  curious  division. 

For  the  first  of  these  considerations,  which  is 
the  interest  or  property  of  a  timber  tree,  I  will 
maintain  and  prove  to  your  lordships  three  things. 

First,  That  a  timber  tree,  while  it  groweth,  is 
merely  parcel  of  the  inheritance,  as  well  as  the 
soil  itself. 

And,  secondly,  I  will  prove,  that  when  either 
nature  or  accident,  or  the  hand  of  man  hath  made 
it  transitory,  and  cut  it  off  from  the  earth,  it  can- 
not change  the  owner,  but  the  property  of  it  goes 
where  the  inheritance  was  before.  And  thus 
much  by  the  rules  of  the  common  law. 

And,  thirdly,  I  will  show  that  the  statute  of 
Gloucester  doth  rather  corroborate  and  confirm 
the  property  in  the  lessor  than  alter  it,  or  transfer 
it  to  the  lessee. 

And  for  the  second  consideration,  which  is 
the  force  of  that  clause,  ab9que  impetitione  vasti^  I 
will  also  uphold  and  make  good  three  other 
assertions. 


First,  That  if  that  clause  should  be  taken  in 
the  sense  which  .the  other  side  would  force  upon 
it,  that  it  were  a  clause  repugnant  to  the  estate 
and  void. 

Secondly,  That  the  sense  which  we  conceive 
and  give  is  natural  in  respect  of  the  words ;  and 
for  the  matter  agreeable  to  reason  and  the  rules 
of  law. 

And,  lastly,  That  if  the  interpretation  seem 
ambiguous  and  doubtful,  yet  the  very  mischief 
itself,  and  consideration  of  the  commonwealth, 
ought  rather  to  incline  your  lordships'  judgment 
to  our  construction. 

My  first  assertion  therefore  is,  that  a  timber 
tree  is  a  solid  parcel  of  the  inheritance;  which 
may  seem  a  point  admitted,  and  not  worth  the 
labouring.  But  there  is  such  a  chain  in  this 
case,  as  that  which  seemeth  most  plain,  if  it  is 
sharply  looked  into,  doth  invincibly  draw  on  that 
which  is  most  doubtful.  For  if  the  tree  be  parcel 
of  the  inheritance  unsevered,  inherit  in  the  rever- 
sion, severance  will  not  alien  it,  nor  the  clause 
will  not  divest  it. 

To  open,  therefore,  the  nature  of  an  inheritance  ; 
sense  teacheth  there  be,  of  the  soil  and  earth, 
parts  that  are  raised  and  eminent,  as  timber  trees, 
rocks,  houses.  There  be  parts  that  are  sunk  and 
depressed,  as  mines,  which  are  called  by  some 
arborcM  subterranesB,  because  that  as  trees  have 
great  branches  and  smaller  boughs  and  twigs,  so 
have  they  in  their  region  greater  and  smaller 
veins ;  so  if  we  had  in  England  beds  of  porcelain, 
such  as  they  have  in  China,  which  porcelain  is  a 
kind  of  a  plaster  buried  in  the  earth,  and  by  length 
of  time  congealed  and  glazed  into  that  fine  sub- 
stance, this  were  as  an  artificial  mine,  and  no 
doubt  part  of  the  inheritance.  Then  are  the  ordi- 
nary parts,  which  make  the  mass  of  &e  earth,  as 
stone,  gravel,  loam,  clay,  and  the  like. 

Now,  as  I  make  all  these  much  in  one  degree, 
so  there  is  none  of  them,  not  timber  trees,  not 
quarries,  not  minerals  nor  fossils,  but  hath  a 
double  nature;  inheritable  and  real  while  it  is 
contained  within  the  mass  of  the  earth,  and  tran- 
sitory and  personal  when  it  is  once  severed. 
For  even  gold  and  precious  stone,  which  is  more 
durable  out  of  earth  than  any  tree  is  upon  the 
earth,  yet  the  law  doth  not  hold  of  that  dignity 
as  to  be  matter  of  inheritance  if  it  be  once  sever- 
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And  this  is  not  beeanse  it  b6- 
moTable,  for  there  be  mor- 
able  inheritanoee,  as  yillains  in  gross, 
and  dignities  which  are  judged  hereditaments; 
bat  becanse  by  their  sereranoe  they  lose  their 
natore  of  perpetuity,  which  is  (^  the  essence  of 
an  inheritance. 

^  And  herein  I  do  not  a  little  admire 

^u?trtdi  the  wisdom  o(  the  laws  of  England, 
lShgiit&  and  the  consent  which  they  have  with 
twiaadCr*  the  wisdom  of  philosophy  and  natore 
'^'  itself:  for  it  is  a  maxim  in  philosophy 

fliat  in  regione  ekmerUari  nihil  ett  mUmum^  nut 
per  propagationem  tpedeif  out  per  tueeettionem 
pardufi^ 

And  it  is  most  evident  that  the  elements  them- 
selTes,  and  their  products,  hate  a  perpetaity  not 
in  individuoj  hot  by  snpply  and  socoession  of 
parts.  For  example,  the  yestal  fire  that  was 
nonrished  by  the  yirgins  at  Rome  was  not  the 
same  fire  still,  bat  was  in  perpetual  waste  and 
in  perpetual  lenoyation.  So  it  is  (^  the  sea  and 
waters,  it  is  not  the  same  water  individually,  for 
diat  exhales  by  the  sun,  and  is  fed  again  by  the 
showers.  And  so  of  the  earth  itself,  and  mines, 
quarries,  and  whatsoerer  it  oontaineth,  they  are 
corruptible  individually,  and  maintained  only 
by  succession  of  parts,  and  that  lasteth  no  longer 
than  ^y  continue  fixed  to  the  main  and  mother 
globe  ofythe  earth,  and  is  destroyed  by  their 
separation. 

According  to  this  I  find  the  wisdom  of  the  law, 
by  imitation  of  the  course  of  nature,  to  judge  of 
inheritances  and  tilings  transitory ;  for  it  allow- 
eth  no  portions  of  the  earth,  no  stone,  no  gold,  no 
mineral,  no  tree,  no  mould  to  be  longer  inherit- 
ance than  they  adhere  to  the  mass,  and  so  are 
capable  of  supply  in  dieir  parts ;  for  by  their  con- 
tinuance of  body  stands  their  continuance  of  time. 
Neither  is  this  matter  of  discourse,  except  the 
deep  and  profoiind  reasons  of  law,  which  ought 
chiefly  to  be  searched,  shall  be  accounted  dis- 
course, as  the  slighter  sort  of  wits,  SetoU^  may 
esteem  them. 

And,  therefore,  now  that  we  have  opened  the 
nature  of  inheritable  and  transitory,  let  us  see, 
upon  a  division  of  estates,  and  before  severance, 
what  kind  of  interests  the  law  allotteth  to  the 
owner  of  inheritance,  and  what  to  the  particular 
tenant,  for  they  be  competitors  in  this  case. 
Tb»  .._ii.i  or  First,  In  general  the  law  doth  assign 
to  the  lessor  those  parts  of  die  soil  con- 
joined,  which  have  obtained  the  repu- 
tation to  be  durable,  and  of  continu- 
ance,  and  such  as  being  destroyed  are 
not  but  by  long  time  renewed ;  and  to 
the  terminors  it  assigneth  such  inte- 
rests as  are  tender  and  feeble  against  the 
force  of  time,  but  have  an  annual  or  seasonable 
return  or  revenue.  And  herein  it  consents  again 
with  the  wisdom  of  the  civil  law;  for  our  inhe- 
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ritanoe  and  particular  estate  is  m  efifeot  their 
dominium  vni  muB^ruetue ;  for  so  it  was  con- 
ceived upon  the  ancient  statute  of  depopulations, 
4  Hen.  VIL  which  was  penned, «« that  the  owner 
of  the  land  should  re-edify  the  houses  of  hus- 
bandry,*' that  the  word  owner,  which  answeieth 
to  donUnue^  was  he  that  had  the  immediate  inhe- 
ritance ;  and  so  ran  the  later  statutes.  Let  us  see 
therefore  what  judgment  the  law  maketh  of  a 
timber  tree ;  and  whether  the  law  doth  not  place 
it  within  the  lot  of  him  that  hath  the  inheritance 
as  parcel  thereof. 

First,  It  appeareth  by  the  register  out  ^a  ,^  ^f 
of  the  words  of  the  writ  of  waste,  that  ygjgfgf 
the  waste  is  laid  to  be  a<{  exhrnredoHon-'  rSSffinllT 
em^  which  presupposeth  hmreditaiemt 
for  there  cannot  be  a  disiidierison  by  the  catting 
down  of  the  tree,  except  there  was  an  inheritance 
in  the  tree,  quiaprivatio  prwmippomt  4»ekim, 

Again  it  appeareth  out  of  the  words  ^^ 
of  the  statute  of  Gloucester,  well  ob- 
served, that  the  tree  and  the  soil  are 
one  entire  thing,  for  the  words  are,  quod 
recuperet  rem  vaeUttam  f  and  yet  the  books  speak, 
and  the  very  judgment  in  waste  is  quod  recuperet 
beum  vaMtatum^  which  shows,  that  ree  and  heus 
are  in  exposition  of  law  taken  indifferently;  for 
the  lessor  shall  not  recover  only  the  stem  of  the 
tree,  but  he  shall  recover  the  very  soil,  whereunto 
the  stem  continues.  And  therefore  it  is  notably 
ruled  in  32  H.  VI.  f.  13,  that  if  the  ter-  ^^^^^ 
minor  do  first  cut  down  the  tree,  and 
then  destroy  the  stem,  the  lessor  shall  declare 
upon  two  several  wastes,  and  recover  treble 
damages  for  them  severally.  But,  says  the  book, 
he  must  bring  but  one  writ,  for  he  can  recover  the 
place  wasted  but  once. 

And  farther  proof  may  be  fitly  alleged  out  of 
Mailings  case   in  .the  commentaries,  ,,^p^^^ 
where  it  is  said,  that  for  timber  trees  '^ 

tithes  shall  not  be  paid.  And  the  reason  of  die 
book  is  well  to  be  observed ; «« for  that  tithes  are 
to  be  paid  for  the  revenae  of  the  inheritance,  add 
not  for  the  inheritance  itself." 

Nay,  my  lords,  it  is  notable  to  consider  what -a 
reputation  the  law  gives  to  the  trees,  even  after 
they  are  severed  by  grant,  as  may  be  plainly 
inferred  out  of  Herlackenden's  case,  ^^^^^^ 
L.  Coke,  p.  4,  f.  63.  I  mean  the  prin- 
cipal case;  where  it  is  resolved,  that  if  the  trees 
being  excepted  out  of  a  lease  granted  to  the  lessee, 
or  if  the  grantee  of  trees  accept  a  lease  of  the  land, 
the  property  of  the  trees  drown  not,  as  a  term 
should  drown  in  a  freehold,  but  subsist  as  a  chat, 
tel  divided ;  which  shows  plainly,  though  they 
be  made  transitory,  yet  they  still  to  some  purpose 
savour  of  the  inheritance:  for  if  you  go  a  little 
farther,  and  put  the  case  of  a  state  tail,  which  is 
a  state  of  inheritance,  then  I  think  clearly  they 
are  reannexed.  But,  on  the  other  side,  if  a  man 
buy  com  standing  upon  the  ground,  and  take  a 
%2 
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lette  of  ike  Mune  groviid,  wliere  the  com  stands, 
I  say  plainly  it  is  leaffixed,  fot^Haria  eopuhnim 
dumparibui. 

And  it  is  no  less  worthy  the  note,  what  an  ope- 
tation  the  inheritance  leareth  behind  it  in  matter 
of  waste,  eren  when  it  is  gone,  as  appeaieth  in 
the  case  of  tenant  after  posdbility,  who  shall  not 
be  punished;  for  thongh  the  new  reason  be, 
because  his  estate  was  not  within  the  statnte  of 
Gloooester ;  yet  I  will  not  go  from  my  old  master 
Littleton's  reason,  which  speaketh  ont  of  the 
depth  of  the  common  law,  he  shall  not  be  punished 
*«for  the  inheritance  sake  which  was  once  in 
him." 

Bat  this  will  receite  a  great  deal  of  illnstration, 
by  considering  the  terminor's  estate,  and  the 
natare  thereof,  which  was  well  defined  by  Mr. 
Heath,  who  spake  excellent  well  to  die  case,  that 
it  is  such  as  he  ought  to  jrield  op  the  inheritance 
in  as  good  plight  as  he  receired  it;  and  therefore 
TiMderifttte  ^®  word^frfiMtrtfM,  which  is  the  word 
JSSiSjSil^  ^^  ^®  statute  of  Marlebridge,  cometh, 
^  as  I  eonceiye,  a  firmando ;  because  he 

makes  the  profit  of  the  inheritance,  which  other- 
wise should  be  upon  account,  and  uncertain,  firm 
and  certain ;  and,  accordingly,  feodi  firma^  fee- 
farm,  is  a  perpetuity  certain.  Therefore  the 
nature  and  limit  of  a  particular  tenant  is  to  make 
&e  inheritance  certain,  and  not  to  make  it  worse. 

1.  Therefore  he  cannot  break  the  soil  otherwise 
than  with  his  ploughshare,  to  turn  up  perhaps  a 
stone  that  lieth  aloft;  his  interest  is  in  tupa^e^ 
not  in  pnfundOf  he  hath  but  tunieam  terrm^  little 
more  than  the  vesture. 

If  we  had  fir  timber  here,  as  they  hare  in  Mus- 
covy, he  coiild  not  pierce  the  .tree  to  make  the 
pitch  come  forth,  no  more  than  he  may  break  the 
earth. 

m  niiiiEi  ^0  ^®  *^  ^®  evidence,  which  ispro- 
CnSSSi  p^gfioeulumhmrediiati9yihe{ar\xe8BW[id 
^  defence  of  the  land  belongetfa  not  to  the 

Itesee,  but  to  the  owner  of  the  inheritance. 

So  the  lessee's  estate  is  not  account- 
mSm-  ed  of  that  dignity,  tiiat  it  can  do  ho- 
uoodTFira.  mage,  because  it  is  a  badge  of  oontinu- 
•ri«Biortoihau  ance  in  the  blood  of  lord  and  tenant. 
Neither  for  my  own  opinion  can  a  par- 
ticular tenant  of  a  manor  have  aid  pour  file  marier^ 
oupowfairtfiix  ehevoMer  f  because  it  is  given  by 
law  upon  an  intendment  of  continuance  of  blood 
and  privity  between  lord  and  tenant. 

And  for  the  tree,  which  is  now  in  question,  do 
but  consider  in  what  a  revolution  the  law  moves, 
and  as  it  were  in  an  orb :  for  when  the  tree  is 
young  and  tender,  germm  feme,  a  sprout  of  tiie 
earth,  the  law  giveth  it  to  the  lessee,  as  having  a 
nature  not  permanent,  and  yet  easily  restored ; 
when  it  comes  to  be  a  thnber  tree,  and  hath  a  nature 
solid  and  durable,  the  law  carrieth  it  to  the  lessor. 
But  after  again  if  it  become  a  sear  and  a  dotard, 


and  its  solid  parts  grOw  putrefied,  and,  as  the  poet 
saitfa,  mm  jam  maUr  aUt  telku  mreaqut  minuiratf 
ten  the  law  returns  it  back  to  the  lessee.  This 
is  true  justice,  this  is  gmtm  euiqtie  iribuere ;  the 
law  guiding  all  things  with  line  of  measure  and 
proportion. 

And  therefore  that  interest  of  the  lee-  lu  ptei»art 
see  in  the  tree,  which  &e  books  call  a  «»»«--««^» 


special  property,  is  scarce  worth  that  ^STp!^. 
name.  He  shall  have  the  shade,  so  {il  wJibW 
shall  he  have  the  shade  of  a  rock ;  but  ^  ^ 
he  shall  not  have  a  crjrstal  or  Bristol  diamond 
growing  upon  the  rode.  He  shall  have  the  paa- 
nage<;  why  t  that  is  the  fruit  of  the  inheritance  of 
a  tree,  as  herb  or  grass  is  of  the  soiL  He  shall 
have  seasonable  loppings ;  why  t  so  he  shall  have 
seasonable  diggings  of  an  open  mine.  So  ml! 
these  things  are  rather  profits  of  the  tree,  than  any 
special  property  in  the  tree.  But  about  words  we 
will  not  differ. 

So  as  I  conclude  this  part,  tet  the  reason  and 
wisdom  of  law  doth  matdi  things,  as  they  con- 
sort, ascribing  to  permaBent  states  permanent 
interest,  and  to  transitory  states  transitory  in. 
terest;  and  you  cannot  alter  this  order  of  law  bj 
fancies  of  clauses  and  liberties,  as  I  will  tell  yon 
in  the  proper  place.  And  thoefbie  die  tree  stand* 
ing  belongs  clearly  to  the  owner  of  the  ii^eritanee. 

Now  come  I  to  my  second  assertion,  that  by 
the  severance  the  ownership  or  property  cannot  be 
altered ;  but  that  he  that  had  the  trees  as  part  of 
the  inheritance  before,  must  have  it  as  a  diattel 
transitory  afW.  This  is  pregnant  and  followetli 
o{  itself,  for  it  is  te  same  tree  still,  and,  as  tfaa 
Scripture  saidi,  uH  arbor  eadet^  iiajmuL 

The  owner  of  the  whole  must  needs  own  die 
parts ;  he  that  owneth  the  cloth  owneth  the  diread, 
and  he  that  owneth  an  engine  when  it  is  enturo, 
owneth  the  parts  when  it  is  broken;  breaking 
cannot  alter  property. 

And  therefore  the  book  in  Heriack.  -*  -^,riri 
enden's  case  doth  not  stick  to  give  it  *^ 
somewhat  plain  twms;  and  to  say  that  it  were  an 
absurd  thing,  that  the  leesee  which  hath  a  par^- 
cular  interest  in  the  land,  should  have  an  abso- 
lute property  in  that  which  is  part  of  the  inherit- 
ance :  you  would  have  the  shadow  draw  the  body, 
and  the  twigs  draw  the  trunk.  These  are  truly 
called  absurdities.  And,  therefore,  in  a  eoneln- 
sion  so  plain,  it  shall  be  suflident  to  vouch  the 
authorities  without  enfoidng  the  reasons. 

And  although  the  division  be  good,  that  was 
made  by  Mr.  Heath,  that  there  be  four  manners 
of  severances,  that  is,  when  the  lessee  fells  the 
tree^  or  when  the  lessor  fells  it,  or  when  a  stranger 
fells  it,  or  when  the  act  of  God,  a  tempest,  fidls 
it;  yet  this  division  tendeth  rather  to  explanation 
dian  to  proof,  and  Ineed  it  not, because  I  do  main- 
tain that  in  all  diese  cases  the  property  is  in  die 
lessor. 
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And  theralbfv  I  will  use  a  diatriba- 
^^S^if^i  tion  which  rather  presaeth  the  proof. 
riSftHv^.  The  queatioiiia  of  property.  There  be 
three  argameBta  of  property ;  damages, 
•eiaiue,  and  grant :  and  according  to  these  I  will 
examine  the  property  of  the  trees  by  the  authority 
of  books. 

And  first  (or  damages. 

For  damages,  look  into  the  books  of  the  law, 
and  yon  shall  not  find  the  lessee  shall  ever  recover 
damages,  not  as  they  are  a  badge  of  property ;  for 
the  damages,  whieh  he  leooyereth,  are  of  two 
natures,  either  for  the  special  property,  a3  they 
call  it,  or  as  he  is  chargeable  oyer.  And  for  this, 
to  aToid  length,  I  will  select  three  books,  one 
where  the  lessee  shall  recover  treble  damages, 
another  where  he  shall  recover  bat  for  his  special 
property,  and  the  third  where  he  shall  recover  for 
the  hody  of  the  tree,  which  is  a  special  case,  and 
•tandeth  merely  npon  a  special  reasoi^. 

The  first  is  the  book  of  44  E.  HI. 
f.  97,  where  it  is  agreed,  that  if  tenant 
fa  life  be,  and  a  disseisor  commit  waste,  the 
lessee  shall  recover  in  trespass  as  he  shall  answer 
in  waste;  but  that  this  is  a  kind  of  recovery  of 
damages,  though  per  aeciden»,  may  appear  plainly. 

For  if  the  lessor  die,  whereby  his  action  is  gone, 
tiien  the  disseisor  is  likewise  discharged,  other- 
wise than  for  the  special  property. 
^^  ^^         The  second  book  is  9  E.  IV.  f.  36, 

^^"'  where  it  is  admitted,  that  if  the  lessor 
himself  cot  down  the  tree,  the  lessee  shall  recover 
hot  for  his  ^Moial  profit  of  shade,  pannage,  lop-- 
pings,  becauae  he  is  not  charged  over. 

The  third  is  44  E.  111.  f.  44,  where 
^  ^  itissaid,  that  if  the  lessee  fell  trees  to 
jspair  the  bam,  which  is  not  roinous  in  his  own 
default,  and  the  lessor  oome  and  take  them  away, 
he  shall  haive  trespass,  and  in  that  case  he  shall 
vseover  for  the  very  body  of  the  tree,  for  he  hath 
am  absolute  property  in  them  for  that  intent. 

And  that  it  is  only  ibr  that  intent  appeareth 

mim.ti  'W^^y  ^y  ^  *><^  38  At.  f.  1.  If 
the  lessee  after  he  hath  cut  down  the 
tree  employ  it  not  to  reparations,  but  employ  other 
trass  of  better  value,  yet  it  is  waste;  which 
sbeweth  plainly  the  property  is  respective  to  the 
ttt^loymenC 

j^  Nay,  6  E.  IV.  f.  100,  goeth  farther 
and  showeth,  that  the  special  property 
which  the  lessee  bad  was  of  the  living  tree,  and 
determines,  as  Herlackenden's  case  saith,  by 
severance;  for,  then,  magU  dignum  irahit  odu 
minue  digmmns  Uxs  it  saith,  that  the  lessee  cannot 
pay  the  workmen's  wages  with  those  parts  of  the 
tree  which  are  not  timber.  And  so  I  leave  the 
first  demonstration  of  property,  which  is  by 
damages;  except  yon  will  add  the  case  of 
97  H.  VOL  I.  18,  where  it  is  said,  that 
if  tenant  for  life,  and  he  in  the  rever- 
join  a  lease  for  years,  and  lessee  for  years 


t7ai^tl3L 


4»l.l^|LflL 


fell  timber  trees,  thoy  shall  join  in  an  action  of 
waste;  but  he  in  the  reversion  shall  recover  the 
whole  damages :  and  gfeat  reason,  for  the  special 
property  was  in  the  lessee  for  years,  the  general 
in  him  in  the  reversion,  so  the  tenant  for  life 
meane  had  neither  the  one  nor  the  other. 

Now,  for  the  seisure,  yoa  may  not  look  for 
plentiful  authority  in  that:  for  the  lessor,  which 
had  the  more  beneficial  remedy  by  action  for 
treble  damages,  had  little  reason  to  resort  to  the 
weaker  remedy  by  seisure,  and  leases  without 
impeachment  were  then  rare,  as  I  will  tell  you 
anon.  And,  therefore,  the  question  of  the  seisure 
came  chiefly  in  experience  upon  the  case  of  the 
windfalls,  which  could  not  be  punished  by  aotioo 
of  waste. 

First,  therefore,  the  case  of  40  E. 
III.  pi.  29,  is  express,  where  at  the 
king's  suit,  in  the  behalf  of  the  heir  of  Darcy, 
who  was  in  ward,  the  king's  lessee  was  questioned 
in  waste,  and  justified  Uie  taking  of  the  trees, 
because  they  were  overthrown  by  winds,  and 
taken  away  by  a  stranger.  But  Knevet  saith, 
although  one  be  guardian,  yet  the  trees,  when  by 
their  fall  they  are  severed  firom  the  freehold,  he 
hath  no  property  of  the  chattels,  but  they  apper- 
tain to  the  heir,  and  the  heir  shall  have  trespass 
of  them  against  a  stranger,  and  not  the  guardian, 
no  more  than  the  bailifif  of  a  manor.  So  that 
that  book  rules  the  interest  of  the  tree  to  be  in  the 
heir,  and  goes  to  a  point  farther,  that  he  shall  have 
trespass  for  them ;  but  of  seisure  there  had  been 
no  question. 

So  again  in  2  H.  VII.  the  words  of  ^^^  ^^ 
Brian  are,  that,  for  the  timber  trees,  the        ' 
lessor  may  tidce  them;  for  they  are  his;  and 
seemeth  to  take  aome  difiference  between  them 
and  the  gravel. 

The  l^e  reason  is  of  ^e  timber  of  a  house,  as 
appeara  34  E.  III.  f.  6,  abridged  by  ^^^^^^ 
Brobk,  tit.  WtuU^  pi.  34,  when  it  is 
said,  it  was  doubted  who  should  have  the  timber 
of  a  house  which  fell  by  tempest;  and,  saith  the 
book,  it  seems  it  doth  appertain  to  the  lessor; 
and  good  reason,  for  it  is  no  waste,  and  the 
lessee  is  not  bound  to  re-edify  it:  and,  therefore, 
it  is  reason  the  lessor  have  it ;  but  Herlackenden's 
case  goes  fiurther,  where  it  is  said  that  the  lessee 
may  help  himself  with  the  timber,  if  he  will 
le-edify  it;  but  clearly  he  hath  no  interest  but 
towards  a  special  employment. 

Now,  you  have  had  a  case  of  the  timber  tree, 
and  of  the  timber  of  the  house,  now  take  a  case 
of  the  mine,  where  that  of  the  trees  is  likewise 
put,  and  that  is  9  E.  IV.  f.  35,  where  ^^.^^ 
it  is  said  by  Needham,  that  if  a  lease 
be  made  of  land  wherein  there  is  tin,  or  iron,  or 
lead,  or  coals,  or  qoany,  and  the  lessor  enter  and 
take  the  tin  or  other  materials,  the  lessee  shall 
punish  hun  for  coming  upon  his  land,  but  not  for 
taking  <^  the  substances.    And  so  of  great  trees; 
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but  Danby  goes  farther,  and  aaitli,  the  law  that 
gives  him  the  thing,  doth  likewise  give  him 
means  to  come  by  it;  bot  they  both  agree  that 
the  interest  is  in  the  lessor.  And  thus  much  for 
the  seisnre. 

For  the  grant;  it  is  not  so  certain  a  badge  of 
property  as  the  other  two ;  for  a  man  may  haye  a 
property,  and  yet  not  grantable,  because  it  is 
turned  into  a  right,  or  otherwise  suspended. 
And,  therefore,  it  is  true,  that  by  the  book  in 
31  H.  VI.  that  if  the  lessor  grant  the  trees,  the 
grantee  shall  not  take  them,  no,  not  after  the  lease 
expired ;  because  this  property  is  but  dt  futuro^ 
expectant;  but  it  is  as  plain  on  the  other  side 
that  the  lessee  cannot  grant  them,  as  was  resoWed 
uuwwkimk  ^  ^0  notable  cases,  namely,  the  case 
*■*•«*  ^  of  Marwood  and  Sanders,  41  El.  in 
comrmmi  banco  f  where  it  was  ruled,  that  the 
tenant  of  the  inheritance  may  make  a  feoffment 
with  exception  of  timber  trees :  but  that  if  lessee 
for  life  or  years  set  oyer  his  estate  with  an  excep- 
tion of  the  trees,  the  exception  is  utterly  void ; 
and  the  like  resolution  was  in  the  case  between 
fM»aa<  Foster  and  Mills,  plaintiff,  and  Spencer 
ipma^cM.   lyjjj  Boord,  defendant,  28  Eliz.  rot  820. 

Now  come  we  to  the  authorities,  which  have 
an  appearance  to  be  against  us,  which  are  not 
many,  and  they  be  easily  answered,  not  by  dis- 
tinguishing subtilly,  but  by  marking  the  books 
advisedly. 

1.  There  be  two  books  that  seem  to  cross  the 
authorities  touching  the  interest  of  the  windfedls, 
,8.,,  7  H.  VI.  and  44  E.  lU.  f.  44,  where, 

4«B.%r.4«.  iipQn  waste  brought  and  assigned  in 
the  succision  of  trees,  the  justification  is,  that  they 
were  overthrown  by  wind,  and  so  the  lessee  took 
them  for  fuel,  and  allowed  for  a  good  plea ;  but 
these  books  are  reconciled  two  ways :  first,  look 
into  both  the  justifications,  and  you  shall  find 
that  the  plea  did  not  rely  only  in  that  they  were 
windfalls,  but  couples  it  with  this,  that  they  were 
first  sear,  and  then  overthrown  by  wind ;  and  that 
makes  an  end  of  it,  for  sear  trees  belong  to  the 
lessee,  standing  or  felled,  and  you  have  a  special 
replication  in  the  book  of  44  E.  III.  that  the  wind 
did  but  rend  them,  and  buckle  them,  and  that 
they  bore  fruit  two  years  after.  And,  secondly, 
you  have  ill  luck  wi^  your  windfalls,  for  they  be 
still  apple  trees,  which  are  but  wastes,  per  aeeidens, 
as  willows  or  thorns  are  in  the  sight  of  a  house ; 
but  when  they  are  once  felled  they  are  clearly 
matter  of  fuel. 

Another  kind  of  authorities,  that  make  show 
against  us,  are  those  that  say  that  the  lessee  shall 
punish  the  lessor  in  trespass  for  taking  the  trees, 
i.R.4  t2a  ^^ich  are  5  H.  IV.  f.  29,  and  1  Mar. 
iiia^tsa  j)^gj,^  f^  90^  Mervin's  case;  and  you 
might  add  if  you  will  9  E.  IV.  the  case  vouched 
before :  unto  which  the  answer  is,  that  trespass 
must  be  understood  for  the  special  property,  and 
not  for  the  body  of  the  tree;  for  those  two  books 


speak  not  a  word  what  he  shall  recover,  nor  tiiar 
it  shall  be  to  the  value.  And,  therefore,  9  £.  lY. 
is  a  good  expositor,  for  that  distinguisheth  wber» 
the  other  two  books  speak  indefinitely ;  yea,  bat 
5  H.  IV.  goeth  farther,  and  saith,  that  the  writ 
shall  purport  arbore$  mmu,  which  is  true  in  respect 
of  the  special  property;  neither  are  writs  to  be 
varied  according  to  special  cases,  but  are  framed 
to  the  general  case,  as  upon  lands  recoveted 
in  value  in  tail,  the  writ  shall  suppose  danam,  ^ 
a  gift. 

And  the  third  kind  of  authority  is  some  bookst  - 
as  13  H.  VII.  f.  9,  that  say,  that  ties-  ^^^  ^  ^ 
pass  lies  not  by  the  lessor  against  the 
lessee  for  cutting  down  trees,  but  only  waste; 
but  that  it  is  to  be  understood  of  trespass  vi  H 
armU^  andvrould  have  come  fitly  in  question  if* 
there  had  been  no  seisure  in  this  case. 

Upon  all  which  I  conclude,  that  the  whole 
current  of  authorities  proveth  the  properties  of  the 
trees  upon  severance  to  be  in  tiie  lessor  by  the 
rules  of  the  common  law ;  and  that  although  the 
common  law  would  not  so  fiaur  protect  the  folly  of 
the  lessor,  as  to  give  him  remedy  by  aetioity 
where  tiie  state  was  created  by  his  own  act,  yet, 
the  law  never  took  f^om  him  his  property;  so 
that,  as  to  the  property,  before  the  statute  and 
since,  the  law  was  ever  one. 

Now  come  I  to  the  third  assertion,  that  the 
statute  of  Gloucester  hath  not  transferred  the  pro- 
perty of  the  lessee  upon  an  intendment  of  recom- 
pense to  the  lessor ;  which  needs  no  long  speech  r 
it  is  grounded  upon  a  probable  reason,  and  upon 
one  special  book. 

The  reason  is,  that  damages  are  a  recompense 
for  property;  and,  therefore,  that  the  statute  of 
Gloucester  giving  damages  should  exclude  pro*- 
perty.  The  authority  seems  tobe  12  jj^^^,,,^ 
E.  IV.  f.  8,  where  Catesbey,  affirming 
that  the  lessee  at  will  shall  have  the  great  tieee, 
as  well  as  lessee  for  years  or  life;  Fairfax  and 
Jennings  correct  it  with  a  difference,  that  the 
lessor  may  take  them  in  the  case  of  tenant  at 
will,  because  He  hath  no  remedy  by  the  statute, 
but  not  in  case  of  the  termors. 

This  conceit  may  be  reasonable  thus  far,  that 
the  lessee  shall  not  both  seise  and  bring  ¥ra8te  ; 
but  if  he  seise,  he  shall  not  have  his  action ;  if  he 
recover  by  action,  he  shall  not  seise;  for  a  man 
shall  not  have  both  the  thing  and  recompense ;  it 
is  a  bar  to  the  highest  inheritance,  the  kingdom 
of  heaven,  rtceptrunt  nureedem  nutm.  But  at  the 
first,  it  is  at  his  election  whether  remedy  he  will 
use,  like  as  in  the  case  of  trespass :  where  if  a 
man  once  recover  in  damages,  it  hath  concluded 
and  turned  the  property.  Nay,  I  invert  the  argu- 
ment upon  the  force  of  the  statute  of  Gloucester 
thus :  that  if  there  had  been  no  property  at  com- 
mon law,  yet  the  statute  of  Gloucester,  by  re- 
straining the  waste,  and  giving  an  action,  doth 
imply  a  property :  whereto  a  better  case  cannet. 
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be  put  than  ihe  ease  upon  the  ttatnte  de  d!tmt« 
eotMiofitiltbuBj  whei^  there  are  no  words  to  give 
any  reversion  or  remainder;  and  yet  the  statute 
giving  a  formedan^  where  it  lay  not  before,  being 
bot  an  action*  implies  an  actual  reversion  and 
lemainder. 

AMbmM^  Thus  have  I  passed  over  the  firet 
jy^Jj;.  main  part,  which  I  have  insisted  upon 
'*^-  the  longer,  because  I  shall  have  use  of 

it  for  the  clearing  of  the  second. 

Now  to  come  to  the  force  of  die  clause  abtque 
hmpeHHone  vattu  This  clause  must  of  necessity 
w<nrk  in  one  of  these  degrees,  either  by  way  of 
grant  of  property,  or  by  way  of  power  and  liberty 
knit  to  the  state,  or  by  way  of  discharge  of  action ; 
whcieof  &e  first  two  I  reject,  the  last  I  receive. 
]«ogrirt«r  Therefore,  I  think  the  other  side  will 
*""v««r*  not  affirm  tint  this  clause  amounts  to 
a  grant  of  trees ;  for  then,  according  to  the  reso- 
lution in  Herlackenden*s  case,  they  should  go  to 
the  executors,  and  the  lessee  might  grant  them 
over,  and  they  might  be  taken  after  the  state 
determined.  Now  it  is  plain  tiiat  this  liberty  is 
created  with  the  estate,  passeth  with  the  estate, 
and  determines  with  the  estate. 

Thatappeara  by  5  Hen.T.  where  it 
is  said,  that  if  lessee  for  yeara  without 
impeachment  of  waste  accept  a  confirmation  for 
Hfe,  the  privilege  is  gone. 

,2.  a.  -^^  so  are  the  books  in  3  E.  III.  and 
"^^  S8  H.  YIH.  that  if  a  lease  be  made 
without  impeachment  of  waste  pour  autre  me,  the 
remainder  to  the  lessep  for  life,  the  privilege  is 
gone,  because  he  is  in  of  another  estate ;  so  then 
plainly  it  amounts  to  no  grant  of  property,  neither 
can  it  any  ways  touch  the  property,  nor  enlarge 
the  speckl  property  of  the  lessee :  for  will  any 
man  say,  that  if  you  put  Marwood  and  Sandere's 
case  of  a  lease  without  impeachment  of  waste, 
that  he  may  grant  the  land  with  the  exception  of 
the  trees  any  more  than  an  ordinary  lesseei  Or 
shall  the  windfalls  be  more  his  in  this  case  than 
in  the  other  t  for  he  was  not  impeachable  of  waMe 
for  windfiills  no  more  than  where  he  hath  the 
clause.  Or  will  any  man  say,  that  if  a  stranger 
commit  waste,  such  a  lessee  may  seise.  These 
things,  I  suppose,  no  man  will  affirm.  Again, 
why  should  not  a  liberty  or  privilege  in  law  be  as 
strong  as  a  privilege  in  fact  1  as  in  the  case  of 
tenant  after  possibili^ :  or  where  there  is  a  lessee 
for  life  the  remainder  for  life  !  for  in  these  cases 
they  are  privileged  from  waste,  and  yet  that 
trenches  not  the  property. 

Now,  therefore,  to  take  the  second  course,  that 
it  should  be  as  a  real  power  annexed  to  the  state ; 
neither  can  that  be,  for  it  is  the  law  thatmouldeth 
estates,  and  not  men's  fancies.  And,  therefore, 
if  men  by  clauses,  like  voluntaries  in  music,  run 
not  upon  the  grounds  of  law,  and  do  restrain  an 
estate  more  than  the  law  restrains  it,  or  enable  an 
estate  more  than  the  law  enables  it,  or  guide  an 
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estate  otherwise  than  the  law  guides  it,  they  be- 
mere  repugnancies  and  vaniUes.  And,  therefore, 
if  I  make  a  feoffment  in  fee,  provided  the  feoffee 
shall  not  fell  timber,  the  clause  of  condition  is 
void.  And  so,  on  the  other  side,  if  I  make  a  lease 
with  a  power  that  he  shall  fell  timber,  it  is  void. 

So  if  I  make  a  lease  with  a  power  that  he  may 
make  feoffment,  or  that  he  may  make  leases  for 
forty  yean,  or  diat  if  he  make  default  I  shall  not 
be  received,  or  that  the  lessee  may  do  homage; 
these  are  plainly  void,  as  against  law,  and  repug- 
nant to  the  state.  No,  this  cannot  be  done  by 
way  of  use,  except  the  words  be  apt,  as  in  Mild- 
may's  case :  neiUier  is  this  clause,  in  tiie  sense 
that  they  take  it,  any  better. 

Therefore,  laying  aside  tiiese  two  constructions^ 
whereof  the  one.  is  not  maintained  to  be,  the  odier 
cannot  be :  let  us  come  to  the  true  sense  of  this 
clause,  which  is  by  way  of  discharge  of  the  action, 
and  no  more :  wherein  I  will  speak  fint  of  the 
words,  tiien  of  the  reason,  then  of  the  authorities 
which  prove  our  sense,  then  of  the  practice,  which 
is  pretended  to  prove  theira ;  and,  lastly,  I  wUl 
weigh  the  mischief  how  it  stands  for  our  construc- 
tion or  theire. 

It  is  an  ignorant  mistaking  of  any  man  to  take- 
impeachment  for  impedimentum  and  not  for  irn^ 
petitiof  for  it  is  true  that  impeditnenium  doth 
extend  to  all  hindrances,  or  disturbances,  or  inter- 
ruptions, as  well  in  pais  as  judicial.  But  impttiUo 
is  merely  a  judicial  claim  or  interruption  by  suit 
in  law,  and  upon  die  matter  all  one  with  impladf 
tatio.  Wherein  first  we  may  take  light  of  the 
derivation  of  impeHtio^  which  is  a  compound  of 
the  preposition  in  and  the  verb  pdo^  whereof  the 
verb  pdo  itself  doth  signify  a  demand,  but  yet 
properly  such  a  demand  as  is  not  extrqfudtdeU  * 
for  the  words  petit  judidum  petit  auditum  breviSf. 
^.,  are  words  of  acts  judicial ;  as  for  the  demand 
in /MM,  it  is  rather  requiriUo  than  petiHo^  as  Heet' 
asBpkurequintuai  so  much  for  the  verb  ;»e/o.  But 
the  preposition  in  enforoeth  it  more,  which  signi- 
fies against :  as  Cieero  in  Verrem,  in  CatiUnam  ,- 
and  so  in  composition,  to  inveigh,  is  to  speak 
against ;  so  it  is  such  a  demand  only  where  ^ere 
is  a  party  raised  to  demand  against,  that  is,  an 
adversary,  which  must  be  in  a  suit  in  law ;  and 
so  it  is  used  in  records  of  law. 

As  Coke,  lib.  1,  f.  17,  Porter's  case,  it  was 
pleaded  in  bar,  that  dicta  domina  regina  nuneipaot 
Johannan  et  Henrieum  Porter  peter e  $eu  oeeoiionare 
non  debet,  that  is,  implaeitare. 

So  likewise  Coke  1.  1,  f.  97,  case  of  Alton 
Woods,  quod  dicta  domina  regina  nunc  ipaumpro* 
inde  aUqtMliter  impetere  8eu  ocearion&re  non  dAet, 

So  in  the  book  of  entries,  f.  1,  lit,  D.  15  H.  VII. 
rot.  3,  inter  plaeita  regii,  et  super  hoc  venit  W.  B» 
eommonacAus  abbati$  W,  loci  illius  ordinarily, 
geremque  vicee  ipeiue  abbatis^  ad  quoaeunque  clerieoo 
de  quolibei  crimine  coram  domino  rege  impetitoe  siwe 
irritatoBcahimniand*,  So  mnch  ex  vietueutermim. 
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For  reason:  first,  it  oogbt  to  be  considered  that 
the  panishment  of  waste  is  strict  and  seveiet 
because  the  penalty  is  great,  treble  damages,  and 
the  place  wasted :  and,  again,  becaose  the  lessee 
must  undertake  for  the  acts  of  struagers;  where- 
upon I  infiw,  that  the  reason  whieh  brought  this 
clause  in  use,  ab  initiOf  was  caution  to  save,  and 
to  free  men  from  the  extremity  of  the  penalty,  and 
not  any  intention  to  countermand  the  property. 

Add  to  this,  that  the  law  doth  assign  in  most 
cases  double  remedy,  by  matter  of  suit,  and  matter 
in  pais ;  for  disseisins,  actions  and  entries ;  for 
trespasses,  action  and  seisuro ;  for  nuisances, 
action  and  abatement:  and,  as  Littleton  doth 
instruct  us,  one  of  these  remedies  may  be  released 
without  touching  the  other.  If  the  disseisee 
release  all  actions,  saith  Littleton,  yet  my  entry 
remains ;  but  if  I  release  all  demands  or  remedies, 
or  the  like  words  of  a  general  nature,  it  doth 
release  the  right  itself.  And,  therefore,  I  may  be 
of  opinion,  that  if  there  be  a  clause  of  grant  in  my 
lease  expressed,  that  if  my  lessee  or  his  assigna 
cut  down  and  take  away  any  timber  trees,  that  I 
and  my  heira  will  not  charge  them  by  action, 
claim,  seisuro,  or  other  interruption,  either  this 
tAaH  inure  by  way  of  covenant  only,  or  if  you 
take  it  to  inure  by  way  of  absolute  discharge,  it 
amounts  to  a  grant  of  property  in  the  trees,  like 
sijm$.  ^  ^®  ^'^  ^^  ^^  Jimii.  I  grant,  that 
A^^^<^^  tM  if  I  pay  not  you  ten  pounds  per  annum 
|oweraJlMirfi  at  such  foasts,  you  shall  distrain  for 
tftteaiBitbar  it  in  my  manor  of  Dale,  though  this 
^ound  executory  in  power,  yet  it 
amounts  to  a  present  grant  of  a  rent  So  as  I 
oenclude  that  the  discharge  of  action  the  law 
knows,  grant  of  the  property  the  law  knows,  but 
this  same  mathematicaJ  power  being  a  power 
amoonting  to  a  property,  and  yet  no  proper^,  and 
knit  to  a  state  that  cannot  bear  it,  the  law  knoweth 
not,  UrHum  peniim  ignoramuM. 

For  the  authorities,  they  are  of  three  kinds, 
Iwo  by  inierenee,  and  the  third  direct, 
mm.%iu,  1*h®  fi^  I  ^o  collect  upon  the  books 
^  '  of  43  Edw.  III.  fol.  23  and  24,  by  the 
difference  taken  by  Mowbray,  and  agreed  by  the 
•court,  that  the  law  doth  intend  the  clause  of  dis- 
impeaehment  of  waste  to  be  a  discharge  special, 
and  not  general  or  absolute;  for  there  the  princi- 
pal case  was,  that  there  was  a  clause  in  the  lease, 
that  the  lessor  should  not  demand  any  right, 
claim,  or  challenge  in  the  lands  during  the  life  of 
the  lessee.  It  is  resolved  by  the  book,  that  it  is 
BO  bar  in  waste ;  but  that  if  the  clause  had  been, 
that  the  lessee  should  not  hare  been  impeached 
for  waste,  cleariy  a  good  bar ;  which  demonstrates 
plainly,  that  general  words,  be  they  never  so  loud 
and  strong,  bear  no  more  than  the  state  will  bear, 
and  to  any  other  purpose  are  idle.  But  special 
words  that  inure  by  way  of  discharge  of  aetion, 
are  good  and  allowed  by  law. 


The  same  reason  is  of  the  books    _,  „^ 
4  Ed.  U.  Fitah.  tit.  waste  15,  and  17  i^f-^ 
E.  m.  t  7.    Fitzh.  tit.  waste  101,  nSi^'Xm 
where  there  was  a  clause.  Quad  Ueeat 
facere  eemmodum  mtum  mtUori  modo  quo  poUriL 
Yet,  saith  Skipwith,  doth  this  amount,  that  be 
shall,  for  the  making  of  his  own  profit,  disinherit 
the  lessor  %    Nego  conaequentiam ;  so  that  stUl  the 
law  allows  not  of  the  general  discharge,  but  of 
tiie  special  that  goeth  to  the  action. 

The  second  authority  by  inference  is  out  of 
9  H.  VI.  fol.  35.  Fitah.  tit.  waM  39, 
and  32  H.  VUI.  Dyer,  fol.  47,  where  |^  (^^ 
the  leamiag  is  taken,  that  notwith-  Ma&oyw^ 
standing  this  clause  be  ins^ted  into  a 
lease,  yet  a  man  may  tesenre  unto  himself  remedy 
by  entry :  but,  say  I,  if  this  clause  should  have 
that  sense,  which  they  on  the  other  side  would 
give  it,  namely,  that  it  should  amount  to  an  abso- 
lute privilege  and  power  of  disposing,  then  were 
the  proviso  flat  repugnant,  all  one  as  if  it  were 
absque  impeUiiont  vatii^  prcvito  qu$d  turn  faciei 
wtum  f  which  are  contradict<Hie6 :  and  note  well 
that  in  the  hook  of  9  H.  VI.,  the  proviso  is  quod 
nonfaeeat  vashtm  vohnUnnum  in  domUbut  f  which 
indeed  doth  but  abridge  in  one  kind,  and  there- 
fore may  stand  without  repugnancy :  but  in  the 
latter,  book  it  is  general,  that  is  to  say,  aWffie 
impetUume  vastly  et  si  ponUgerit  ipmsm  faoere 
vattum  tune  Uoebit  reitdrmre.  And  there  Shelley 
making  the  objection,  that  the  condition  was  re- 
pugnant, it  is  salved  thus,  Bed  aUqui  temterumif 
that  this  word  impetiUone  waU  is  to  be  under- 
stood that  he  shall  not  be  impleaded  by  waste,  or 
punished  by  action;  and  so  indeed  it  ought: 
those  aUqm  rede  ieoueit^nt. 

For  the  authorities  direct,  they  are  two,  the  one 
27  H.  VI.  Fitsh.  tit  waste  8,  where  a  tnLciiMk 
lease  was  made  without  impeachment  ^  ^'*^^ 
of  waste,  and  a  strangw  committed  waste,  and  the 
rule  is,  that  the  lessee  shall  recover  in  trespass 
only  for  the  crop  of  the  tree,  and  not  for  the  body 
of  the  tree.  It  is  true  it  comes  by  a  dieiiut^  but 
it  is  now  a  legiktrt  and  a  query  there  is,  and  rea- 
son, or  else  this  long  ^eech  were  time  ill  spent. 

And  the  last  authority  is  the  case  of  Sir  Moyle 
Finch  and  his  mother,  referred  to  my  Lord  Wrey 
and  Sir  Roger  Manwood,  resolved  upon  confer- 
ence widi  other  of  the  judges  vouched  by  Wrey 
in  Heriackenden's  case,  and  reported  to  my  loid 
chief  justice  here  present,  as  a  resolution  of  law, 
bdng  our  very  case. 

And,  for  the  cases  to  the  contrary,  I  know  not 
one  in  all  die  law  direct;  they  press  the 
statute  of  Mariebridge,  which  hath  an 
exception  in  the  prohibition,  firmarU  non  faeUtU 

ififm,  ete.  nisi  apmakm  inde  habuerint  eomce^ 
tionem  per  ter^fdum  eoneentiome^  mentumtm  fih 
dem^  quod  hoe  faeere  pomnt.  This  presseth  not 
the  question;  for  no  man  doubteth,  but  it  will 
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^autom  in  an  aotioii  of  WBile;  and,  again,  mit 
habemit  tpeeiakm  oonceuionem  may  be  meant  of 
an  absolute  grant  of  the  trees  themaelTee;  and 
otfaenrise  the  elaose  absque  impdUione  vomU 
taketh  awaj  the  force  of  the  statute,  and  looeeth 
what  the  statate  bindeth ;  but  it  toucheth  not  the 
property  at  common  law* 

._.  For  Littleton's  ease,  in  his  title  Of 

Conditions,  where  it  is  said,  that  if  a 
feofiment  in  fee  be  made  upon  condition,  tint 
the  feoffee  infeoff  the  husband  and  wife,  and  the 
heirs  of  their  two  bodies ;  and  that  the  husband  die, 
that  now  the  feoffee  ought  to  make  a  lease  without 
impeachment  of  waste  to  the  wife,  the  remainder 
to  the  right  heirs  <<  the  body  of  her  husband  and 
her  begotten ;  whereby  it  would  be  inferred,  that 
such  a  lessee  should  have  equal  priWlege  with 
tenant  in  tail :  the  answer  appears  in  Littleton's 
own  words,  which  is,  that  the  feoffee  ought  to  go 
as  near  the  condition,  and  as  near  the  intent  of 
the  condition  as  he  may.  But  to  come  near  is  not 
to  reach,  neither  doth  Littleton  undertake  for  that. 
t^ii,,,-^  As  for  Culpepper's  case,  it  is  ob- 
SSLoyiib  seuiely  put,  and  concluded  in  dirision 
^*"'  of  opinion;  but  yet  so  as  it  rather 
makes  for  us.  The  case  is  2  Eliz.  Dyer,  fol. 
184,  and  is  in  effect  this :  a  man  makes  a  lease 
for  years,  excepting  timber  trees,  and  afterwards 
makes  a  lease  without  impeachment  of  waste  to 
trees  to  John  a  Style,  and  then  granteth  the  land 
and  trees  to  John  a  Down,  and  binds  himself  to 
warrant  and  save  harmless  John  a  Down  against 
John  a  Style;  John  a  Style  cutteth  down  the 
trees;  the  question  was,  whether  the  bond  were 
forfeited  t  and  that  question  resorteth  to  the  other 
question:  whether  John  a  Style,  by- virtue  of 
such  lease,  could  fell  the  trees  t  and  held  by 
Weston  and  Brown  that  he  could  not:  which 
prores  plainly  for  us,  that  he  had  no  property  by 
that  olaose  in  the  tree ;  though  it  is  true  that  in 
that  case  the  exception  of  the  trees  tumeth  the 
case,  and  so  in  effect  it  proyeth  neither  way. 

For  the  practice,  if  it  were  so  ancient 

and  common,  as  is  conceiTed;  yet 
mnce  the  authorities  haye  not  approved,  but  con- 
demned it,  it  is  no  better  than  a  popular  enor:  it 
is  but  pedum  ma  e$t  via,  not  reda  maa  eat  via. 
But  I  eoneeive  it  to  be  neither  ancient  nor  com- 
mon. It  is  true  I  find  it  first  in  19  E.  11.  I 
mean  such  a  clause,  but  it  is  one  thing  to  say 
that  the  clause  is  ancient;  and  it  is  another  thing 
to  say  that  this  exposition,  which  they  would 
«ow  introduce,  is  ancient  And  therefore  you 
must  note  that  a  practice  doth  then  expound  the 
law,  when  the  act,  which  is  practised,  were 
merely  tortuous  or  void,  if  the  law  should  not 
^rore  it;  but  that  ia  not  the  case  here,  fbr  we 


agree  the  clause  to  be  lawful;  nay,  we  say 
that  it  is  no  sort  inutile,  but  there  is  use  of  it,  to 
avoid  this  severe  penal^  of  treble  damages.  But, 
to  speak  plainly,  I  will  tell  you  how  this  clause 
came  in  from  13  of  E.  L  till  about  13  of  E.  IV. 
The  state  tail,  though  it  had  the  qualities  of  an 
inheritance,  yet  it  was  without  power  to  alien; 
bat  as  soon  as  that  was  set  at  liberty,  by  common 
recoveries,  then  there  must  be  found  some  other 
device,  that  a  man  might  be  an  absolute  owner 
of  the  land  for  the  time,  and  yet  not  enabled  to 
alien,  and  for  that  purpose  was  this  clause  found 
out;  for  you  shall  not  find  in  one  amongst  a  hun- 
dred, that  farmers  had  it  in  their  leases;  but 
those  that  were  once  owners  of  the  inherituice, 
and  had  put  it  over  to  their  sons  or  next  heirs, 
reserved  such  a  beneficial  state  to  tiiemselves. 
And  therefore  the  truth  is,  that  the  flood  of  this 
usage  came  in  with  perpetuities,  save  that  the 
perpetuity  was  to  make  an  inheritance  like  a  stem 
for  life,  and  this  was  to  make  a  stem  for  life  like 
an  inheritance ;  both  concurring  in  this,  tfiat  they 
presume  to  create  fantastical  estates,  contrary 
to  the  ground  of  law. 

And,  therefore,  it  is  no  matter  though  it  went 
out  with  the  perpetuities,  as  it  came  in,  to  the 
end  that  men  that  have  not  the  inheritance  should 
not  have  power  to  abuse  the  inheritance. 

And  for  the  mischief,  and  consideration  of 
bonwn  publicum,  certainly  this  clause  with  this 
opposition  tendeth  but  to  make  houses  ruinous, 
and  to  leave  no  timber  upon  the  ground  to  build 
them  up  again ;  and  therefore  let  men,  in  God's 
name,  when  they  establbh  their  states,  and  plaat 
their  sons  or  kinsmen  in  their  inheritance  of  some 
portions  of  their  lands,  with  reservation  of  the 
freehold  to  themselves,  use  it,  and  enjoy  it  in 
such  sort,  as  may  tend  ad  mdifiaxtionem,  and  not 
ad  datructumem;  for  that  it  is  good  fw  posterity, 
and  for  the  state  in  general. 

And  for  the  timber  of  this  realm,  it  is  vimu  the' 
eawnu  regni ;  and  it  is  the  matter  of  our  walls, 
walls  not  only  of  our  houses,  but  of  our  island ; 
so  it  is  a  general  disinherison  to  the  kingdom  to 
favour  that  exposition,  which  tends  to  the  decay 
of  it,  being  so  great  already ;  and  to  favour  waste 
when  the  times  themselves  are  set  upon  waste 
and  spoil.  Therefore,  since  the  reason  and  au&or* 
ities  of  law,  and  policy  of  estate  do  meet,  and 
that  those  that  have,  or  shall  have  such  convey- 
ances, may  enjoy  the  benefit  of  that  clause  to  pro- 
tect them  in  a  moderate  marmer,  that  is,  from  the 
penalty  of  the  action ;  it  is  both  good  law  and 
good  policy  for  the  kingdom,  and  not  injurious  or 
inconvenient  for  particulars,  to  take  this  clause 
strictly,  and  therein  to  affirm  the  last  report.  And 
so  I  pray  judgment  for  the  plaintiff. 
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THE   ARGUMENT 

IS 

LOW  S   CASE  OF   TENURES, 

IN  THE  KING^S  BENCH. 


Tbv  manor  of  Alderwasley,  parcel  of  the  duchy, 
and  lying  oat  of  the  county  palatine,  was,  before 
the  duchy  came  to  the  crown,  held  of  the  king  by 
knight's  serrice  in  capite.  The  land  in  question 
was  held  of  the  said  manor  in  soccage.  The 
duchy  and  this  manor,  parcel  thereof,  descended  to 
King  Henry  IV.  King  Henry  VIII.  by  letters 
patent  the  19th  of  his  reign,  granted  this  manor 
to  Anthony  Low,  grandfother  of  the  ward,  and 
then  tenant  of  the  land  in  question,  reserving 
twenty-six  pounds  ten  shillings  rent  and  fealty, 
ionium  pro  ommbui  mtvi/sm,  and  this  patent  is 
under  the  duchy-seal  only.  The  question  is,  how 
this  tenancy  is  held,  whether  in  capite  or  in  soc- 
cage. 

Tlie  case  resteth  upon  a  point,  unto  which  all 
the  questions  arising  are  to  be  reduced. 

The  first  is,  whether  this  tenancy,  being  by  the 
grant  of  the  king  of  the  manor  to  the  tenant  grown 
to  a  unity  of  possession  with  the  manor,  be  held 
as  the  manor  is  held,  which  is  expressed  in  the 
patent  to  be  in  soccage. 

The  second,  whether  the  manor  itself  be  held 
in  soccage  according  to  the  last  reservation,  or  in 
capite  by  revivor  of  the  ancient  seigniory,  which 
was  in  capite  before  the  duchy  came  to  the  crown. 

Therefore  my  first  proposition  is,  that  this  te- 
nancy, which  without  all  colour  is  no  parcel  of  the 
manor,  cannot  be  comprehended  within  the  tenure 
reserved  upon  the  manor,  but  that  the  law  createth 
a  several  and  distinct  tenure  thereupon,  and  that 
not  guided  according  to  the  express  tenure  of  the 
manor,  but  merely  secundum  normam  legis^  by  the 
intendment  and  rule  of  law,  which  must  be  a 
tenure  by  knight's  service  in  capite. 

And  my  second  proposition  is,  that 
admitting  that  the  tenure  of  the  tenancy 
should  ensue  the  tenure  of  the  manor, 
yet,  nevertheless,  the  manor  itself, 
which  was  first  held  of  the  crown  in 
capite,  the  tenure  suspended  by  the  conquest  of 
the  duchy  to  the  crown,  being  now  conveyed  out 
of  the  crown  under  the  duchy-seal  only,  which 
hath  no  power  to  touch  or  carry  any  interest, 
whereof  the  king  was  vested  in  right  of  the  crown, 
is  now  so  severed  and  disjoined  from  the  ancient 
seigniory,  which  was  in  capite,  as  the  same 
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ancient  seigniory  is  revived,  and  so  Ae  new  reser- 
vation void ;  because  the  manor  cannot  be  diargedt 
with  two  tenures. 

This  case  concemeth  one  of  the  greatest  and 
fairest  flowers  of  the  crown,  which  is  the  king's 
tenures,  and  that  in  their  creation ;  which  is  mors 
than  their  preservation :  for  if  the  rules  and  max* 
ims  of  law  in  the  first  raising  of  tenures  in  capite 
be  weakened,  this  nips  the  flower  in  the  bud,  wok 
may  do  more  hurt  by  a  resolution  in  law,  than  the 
losses  which  the  king's  tenures  do  daily  receive 
by  oblivion  or  suppression,  or  the  newest  of 
ofllcers,  or  the  iniquity  of  jurors,  or  other  like 
blasts,  whereby  they  are  continually  shaken :  and 
therefore  it  behoveth  us  of  the  king*s  council  to 
have  a  special  care  of  this  case,  as  much  as  in  us 
is,  to  give  satisfaction  to  the  court  Therefore, 
before  I  come  to  argue  these  two  points  particu- 
larly, I  will  speak  something  of  the  favour  of  law 
towards  tenures  in  capite,  as  that  which  will  give 
a  force  and  edge  to  all  that  I  shall  speak  after- 
wards. 

Tlie  constitution  of  this  kingdom  ap-  iie  kai  ib  «» 
peareth  to  be  a  free  monarchy  in  no-  SSSS^ 
thing  better  than  in  this :  that  as  there  ttSSJ^ZIT^ 
is  no  land  of  the  subject  that  is  charged  ^J^^"^ 
to  the  crown  by  way  of  tribute,  or  tax,  •'■■^ 
or  talliage,  except  it  be  set  by  Parliament:  so,  on 
the  other  side  there  is  no  land  of  the  subject  but 
is  charged  to  the  crown  by  tenure,  mediate  or  im- 
mediate, and  that  by  the  grounds. of  the  common 
law.  This  is  the  excellent  temper  and  commix, 
ture  of  this  estate,  bearing  marks  of  the  sove- 
reignty of  the  king,  and  of  the  freedom  of  the 
subject  from  tax,  whose  possessions  vxefeodaUoy 
not  tributaria. 

Tenures,  according  to  the  most  general  divi- 
sion, are  of  two  natures,  the  one  containing  mat- 
ter of  protection,  and  the  other  matter  of  profit ; 
that  of  protection  is  likewise  double,  divine  pro- 
tection and  military.  The  divine  protection  is 
chiefly  procured  by  the  prayers  of  holy  and  devout 
men ;  and  gpreat  pity  it  is  that  it  was  depraved  and 
corrupted  with  superstition :  This  begot  the  te- 
nure in  frankalmoigne,  which,  though  in  burden  it 
is  less  than  in  soccage,  yet  in  virtue  it  is  more 
than  knight's  service.    For  we  read  how,  during 
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the  while  Mofles  in  the  mount  held  up  his  hands, 
the  Hebrews  prevailed  in  battle ;  as  well  as  when 
Ellas  prayed,  rain  came  afler  drought,  which 
made  the  plough  go;  so  that  I  hold  the  tenure  in 
irankalmoigne  in  the  first  institution  indifferent  to 
knight's  serrice  and  soccage.  Setting  apart  this 
tenure,  there  remain  the  other  two,  that  of  knight's 
seryice,  and  that  of  soccage;  the  one  tending 
chiefly  to  defence  and  protection,  the  other  to  pro- 
fit and  maintenance  of  life.  They  are  all  three 
comprehended  in  the  ancient  verse,  7\i  semper  ora, 
iu  protege^  tuque  labora.  But  between  these  two 
services,  knight's  service  and  soccage,  the  law  of 
England  makes  a  great  difference :  for  this  king- 
dom, my  lords,  is  a  state  neither  effeminate  nor 
merehantlike ;  but  the  laws  give  the  honour  unto 
aims  and  military  service,  like  the  laws  of  a  na- 
tion before  whom  Julius  Cesar  turned  his  back, 
as  their  own  prophet  says :  Territa  quasitis  oaten- 
dit  terga  BritarmU,  And,  therefore,  howsoever 
men,  upon  husbandlike  considerations  of  profit, 
'esteem  of  soccage  tenures ;  yet  the  law,  that 
looketh  to  the  greatness  of  the  kingdom,  and  pro- 
eeedeth  upon  condderations  of  estate,  giveth  the 
]«e-eminence  altogether  to  knight's  service. 

We  see  that  the  ward,  who  is  ward  for  knight's 
service  land,  is  accounted  in  law  disparaged,  if  he 
be  tendered  a  marriage  of  the  burghers'  parentage : 
and  we  see  that  the  knight's  fees  were  by  the  an- 
cient laws  the  materials  of  all  nobility ;  for  that 
it  appears  by  divers  records  how  many  knight's 
£ee8  should  by  computation  go  to  a  barony,  and 
so  to  an  earldom.  Nay,  we  see  that,  in  the  very 
summons  of  Parliament,  the  knights  of  the  shire 
are  required  to  be  chosen  miUie»  gkuUo  dncti ;  so 
as  the  very  call,  though  it  were  to  council,  bears  a 
mark  of  arms  and  habiliments  of  war.  To  con- 
clude, the  whole  composition  of  this  warlike  na- 
tion, and  the  favours  of  law,  tend  to  the  advance- 
ment of  military  virtue  and  service. 

But  now  farther,  amongst  the  tenures  by  knight's 
service,  that  of  the  king  in  capite  is  the  most  high 
and  worthy ;  and  the  reason  is  double ;  partly 
because  it  is  held  by  the  king's  crown  and  person, 
and  partly  because  the  law  createth  such  a  privity 
between  the  line  of  the  crown  and  the  inheritors 
of  such  tenancies,  as  there  cannot  be  an  alienation 
without  the  king's  license,  the  penalty  of  which 
alienation  was  by  the  common  law  the  forfeiture 
of  the  state  itself,  and  by  the  statute  of  E.  III.  is 
reduced  to  fine  and  seizure.  And  although  this 
also  has  been  unworthily  termed  by  the  vulgar, 
not  capite,  captivity  and  thraldom ;  yet  that  which 
they  count  bondage,  the  law  counteth  honour, 
like  to  the  case  of  tenants  in  tail  of  the  king's 
advancement,  which  is  a  great  restraint  by  the 
statute  of  34  H.  VIII.,  but  yet  by  that  statute  it  is 
imputed  for  an  honour.  This  favour  of  law  to  the 
tenure  by  knight's  service  in  capite  produceth 
this  effect,  that  wheresoever  there  is  no  express 
service  effectually  limited,  or  wheresoever  that. 


which  was  once  limited,  faileth,  the  law  ever- 
more supplieth  a  tenure  by  knight's  service  in 
capite ;  if  it  be  a  blank  once — ^that  the  law  must 
fill  it  up,  the  law  ever  with  her  own  hand  writes, 
tenure  by  knight's  service  in  capite.  And  therefore 
the  resolution  was  notable  by  the  judges 
of  both  benches,  that  where  the  king 
confirmed  to  his  farmers'  tenants  for  life,  teneruTper 
servitia  dehita^  this  was  tenure  in  capite ;  for  other 
services  are  servitia  requisiUh  required  by  the 
words  of  patents  or  grants ;  but  that  only  is  ser* 
vitium  debitum^  by  the  rules  of  law. 

The  course,  therefore,  that  I  will  hold  in  the 
proof  of  the  first  main  point,  shall  be  this.  First, 
I  will  show,  maintain,  and  fortify  my  former 
grounds,  that  wheresoever  the  law  createth  the 
tenure  of  the  king,  the  law  hath  no  variety,  but 
always  raises  a  tenure  in  capite. 

Secondly,  that  in  the  case  present,  there  is  not 
any  such  tenure  expressed,  as  can  take  place,  and 
exclude  the  tenure  in  law,  but  that  there  is,  as  it 
were,  a  lapse  to  the  law. 

And,  lastly,  I  will  show  in  what  cases  the  for- 
mer general  rule  receiveth  some  show  of  excep- 
tion ;  and  will  show  the  difference  between  them 
and  oar  case ;  wherein  I  shall  include  an  answer 
to  all  that  hath  been  said  on  the  other  side. 

For  my  first  proposition  I  wi)l  divide  into  four 
branches ;  first,  I  say,  where  there  is  no  tenure  re- 
served, the  law  createth  a  tenure  in  capite ;  second- 
ly, where  the  tenure  is  uncertain;  thirdly,  where 
the  tenure  reserved  is  impossible  or  repugnant  to 
law ;  and,  lastly,  where  a  tenure  once  created  is 
aflerwards  extinct. 

For  the  first,  if  the  king  give  lands  p^p^i^i^ 
and  say  nothing  of  the  tenure,  this  isa  {^'•^^ 
tenure  in  capite ;  nay,  if  the  king  give  »  h-^i  tt,!.. 
whiteacre  and  blackacre,  and  reserves  a  tenure 
only  of  whitedcre,  and  that  a  tenure  expressed  to 
be  in  soccage;  yet  you  shall  not  for  fellowship- 
sake,  because  they  are  in  one  patent,  intend  the  like 
tenure  of  blackacre ;  but  that  shall  be  held  in  capite. 

So,  if  the  king  grant  land,  held  as  of  a  manor, 
with  warranty,  and  a  special  clause  of  recompense, 
and  the  tenant  be  impleaded,  and  recover  in  valae, 
this  land  shall  be  held  in  capite,  and  not  of  the 
manor. 

So,  if  the  king  exchange  the  manor  of  Dale 
for  the  manor  of  Sale,  which  is  held  in  soccage, 
although  it  be  by  the  word  exeambium,  yet  that 
goeth  to  equality  of  the  state,  not  of  the  tenure,  and 
the  manor  of  Dale,  if  no  tenure  be  expressed,  shall 
be  held  in  capite.    So  much  for  silence  of  tenure. 

For  the  second  branch,  which  is  uncertainty  of  te- 
nure; first,  where  an  t^tioramtM  is  found  by  oflice, 
this,  by  the  common  law,  is  a  tenure  in  capite, 
which  is  most  for  the  king's  benefit;  and  the  pre- 
sumption of  law  is  so  strong,  that  it  amounts  to  a 
directfindingor  affirmative,and  the  party 
shall  have  a  negative  or  traverse,  which  ^U 
issomewhatstrangetoathingindefinite.  m^d^*.**- 
d  A 
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So  if  in  ancient  time  one  held  of  the  king,  as 
of  a  manor  by  knight's  serriee,  and  the  land  re- 
tarn  to  the  king  bj  attainder,  toad  then  the  king 
granteth  it  ieneni*  per  fidditatem  ionium^  and  it 
retumeth  the  second  time  to  the  king, 
and  the  king  granteth  it  per  9ermHa 
antehae  eomueia ;  now,  because  of  the  uncertainty, 
neither  service  shall  take  place,  and  the  tenure 
wkaSi  be  in  oapite,  as  was  the  opinion  of  you,  my 
lord  chief  justice,  where  you  were  commissioner 
to  find  an  office  after  Austin's  death. 

So  if  the  king  grant  land  tenend*  de  manerio  de 
East  Greenwich  vel  de  konore  de  Hampton,  this  is 
Toid  for  the  non-certainty,  and  shall  be  held  of 
the  king  in  ciqnte. 

9a<ktT.  ^^  *®  *"^  branch,  if  the  king 
limit  land  to  be  discharged  of  tenure, 
as  abique  aliquo  inde  reddendo,  this  is  a  tenure  in 
eapite,  and  yet,  if  one  should  go  to  the  next,  ad 
proximum^  it  should  be  a  soccage,  for  the  least  is 
next  to  none  at  all ;  but  you  may  not  take  the 
king's  grant  by  argument;  but,  where  they  can- 
not take  place  efiectually  and  punctually,  as  they 
are  expressed,  there  you  shall  resort  wholly  to  the 
Judgment  of  the  law. 

14B.  <k  &  &  ®^  *^  ^®  ^"^  fi^"*  ^^^  tenerkP  m 

frankmerU  come  il  en  son  eorone,  this  is 
a  tenure  in  capita. 

itanMu^  If  land  he  giren  to  be  held  of  a  lord- 

•^  ship  not  capable,  as  of  Salisbury  Plain, 

or  a  corporation  not  in  esse,  or  of  the  manor  of 
a  subject,  this  is  a  tenure  in  capita. 

So  if  land  be  ^yen  to  hold  by  impossible  ser- 
Tioe,  as  by  performing  the  office  of  the  sheriff  of 
Yorkshire,  which  no  man  can  do  but  the  sheriff, 
and  fealty  for  all  service,  this  is  a  tenure  in 
capita. 

For  the  fourth  branch,  which  comeA  nearest  to 
our  case ;  let  us  see  where  a  seigniory  was  once, 
and  is  after  extinguished ;  this  may  be  in  two 
manners,  by  release  in  fact,  or  by  unity  of  profes- 
sion, which  is  a  release  or  discharge  in  law. 
FMS0B.8.  ^"^'  therefore,  let  the  case  be,  that 
Dgri.B.7,  the  king  releaseth  to  his  tenant  that 
holds  of  him  in  soccage ;  this  release 
is  good,  and  the  tenant  shall  now  hold  in  capita, 
for  the  former  tenure  being  discharged,  the  tenure 
in  law  ariseth. 

iB.a»&4.  So  the  case,  which  is  in  I  E.  III.,  a 

^^***-  fine  is  levied  to  J.  S.  in  tail,  the  re- 
mainder ouster  to  the  king,  the  state  tail  shall  be 
held  in  capita,  and  the  first  tenancy,  if  it  were  in 
•occage,  by  the  unity  of  the  tenancy,  shall  be 
discharged,  and  a  new  raised  thereupon:  and 
therefore  the  opinion,  or  rather  the  query  in  Dyer, 
no  law. 

4  «  i  p.  ji.         Thus  much  for  my  major  proposition : 

now  for  the  minor,  or  the  assumption, 

it  is  this:  first,  tiiat  the  land  in  question  is  dis- 

char|;ed  of  tenure  by  the  puichase  of  the  manor ; 


then,  that  the  reservation  of  the  service  upon  thm 
manor  cannot  possibly  inure  to  the  tenancy ;  and 
then,  if  a  corruption  be  of  the  first  tenure,  and  bo 
generation  of  the  new,  then  oometh  in  the  tenmw 
per  norman  iegis^  which  is  in  capita. 

And  the  course  of  my  proof  shall  be  ofr  emume" 
ratione  partium^  which  is  one  of  the  clearest  and 
most  forcible  kinds  of  argument. 

If  this  parcel  of  land  be  held  by  fealty  and  rent 
tanhnn,  either  it  is  the  old  fealty  before  the  pur- 
chase of  the  manor,  or  it  is  the  new  fealty  reaerved 
and  expreased  upon  the  grant  of  the  manor,  on  it 
is  a  new  fealty  raised  by  intendment  of  law  ia 
conformity  and  oongruity  of  the  fealty  resarred 
upon  tiie  manor;  but  none  of  these,  ergo^iK, 

That  it  should  be  the  old  fealty,  is  void  of  seoM  ^ 
for  it  is  not  ad  eoedem  ierminoe.  The  first  fealty 
was  between  the  tenancy  and  the  manor,  that  la-- 
nure  is  by  the  unity  extinct.  Secondly,  tiiat  was 
a  tenure  of  a  manor,  this  is  a  tenure  in  groas* 
Thirdly,  the  rent  of  twenty-six  pounds  ten  abti-^ 
lings  must  needs  be  new,  and  will  you  have  a 
new  rent  with  an  old  fealty  t  These  things  an 
portenta  in  lege  $  nay,  I  demand  if  the  tenure  of 
the  tenancy.  Low's  tenure,  had  been  by  knight's 
service,  would  you  have  said  ^at  had  remained  % 
No,  but  tiiat  it  was  altered  by  the  new  i 
tion ;  ergo^  no  colour  of  the  old  fealty. 

That  it  cannot  be  the  new  fealty  is  also  i 
feat ;  for  the  new  reservation  ia  upon  ike  manor, 
and  this  is  no  part  of  the  manor :  for  if  it  bad 
eecheated  to  the  king  in  an  ordinary  escheat,  or 
come  to  him  upon  a  mortmain,  ia  these  cases  it 
had  come  in  lieu  of  the  seigniory,  and  beenpareel 
of  the  manor,  and  so  within  the  reservation,  bat 
cleaily  not  upon  a  purchase  in  fact. 

Again,  the  reservation  cannot  inure,  but  upon 
that  which  is  granted ;  and  this  tenancy  was  never 
granted,  but  was  in  the  tenant  before ;  and  there- 
fore no  colour  it  should  come  under  the  reaerva* 
tion.  But  if  it  be  said,  that  nevertheless  ihe  seig- 
niory of  that  tenancy  was  parcel  of  the  manor, 
and  ia  also  granted ;  and  altiiough  it  be  extinct  in 
substance,  yet  it  may  be  in  esse  as  to  tEiti.c^ 
the  king's  service:  this  deserveth  an-  "k-«»t^ 
swer :  for  this  assertion  may  be  colourably  infer- 
red out  of  Carr's  case. 

King  Edward  VI.  grants  a  manor,  rendering 
ninety-four  pounds  rent  in  fee  farm  tenendum  de 
East  Greenwich  in  soccage;  and  after.  Queen 
Mary  granteth  these  rents  amongst  other  things 
tenendum  in  eapite^  and  the  grantee  released  to 
the  heir  of  the  tenant ;  yet  tiie  rent  shall  be  in  eaee, 
as  to  the  king,  but  the  land,  saitii  the  book,  ahall 
be  devisable  by  the  statute  for  the  whole,  as  not 
held  in  capita. 

And  80  the  case  of  the  honour  of  Pick- 
eringe,  where  Ae  king  granted  the  "^*••• 
bailiwick  rendering  rent;  and  after  granted  tiie 
honour,  and  the  bailiwick  became  forfeited,  and 
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ike  grantee  tookforfthare  Ibereof,  wheieby  itwes 
extbet;  yet  &e  rent  lefflaineth  at  to  the  kinf  <Nit 
of  the  bailiwick  extinct 

Tbeee  two  casea  partly  OMike  not  against  na, 
and  partly  make  for  us :  there  be  two  differonoea 
that  aToid  ^eiii«  Firat,  there  the  tenorea  or  rente 
are  in  eeae  in  thoee  caaea  for  the  king'a  benefit, 
and  here  they  should  be  in  eaae  to  the  king*8  pre- 
judice, who  akonld  otherwise  haTO  a  more  bosefi- 
cial  tenure.  Again,  in  these  casea  the  firat  reser^ 
ration  was  of  a  thing  in  esse  at  the  tone  of  the 
reserration ;  and  then  there  ia  no  reason  the  act 
sobseqnent  of  the  king's  tenant  ahonld  prejadice 
teking'a  intereat  onoe  Tested  and  setded:  bat 
here  the  reserration  was  neTsr  good,  becaase  it  ia 
oat  of  a  tiling  extinct  in  the  instant 

But  tiie  plain  reason  which  tameth  Carr'a  case 
mnnly  for  os,  is,  for  that  where  the  tenme  ia  of  a 
rent  or  seigniory,  which  is  afterwards  drowned  or 
extinct  in  the  land,  yet  the  law  jadgeth  the  aame 
rent  or  aeigidory  to  be  in  esse,  aa  to  support  the 
tenuis:  bat  of  what!  only  of  the  said  rent  or 
aeigmoiy,  and  nerer  of  the  land  itself;  for  the 
land  ahall  be  held  by  the  same  tenure  it  waa  be- 
fore. And  ao  ia  the  rule  of  Carr's  case,  wh«e  it 
it  adjudged,  that  though  the  rent  beheld  in  capita, 
yet  ttie  land  was  nerertheless  derisable  for  the 
whole,  aa  no  waya  charged  with  that  tenure. 

Why,  then,  in  our  case,  let  the  fealty  be  resenred 
out  of  the  adgniory  extinct,  yet  tiiat  toucheth  not 
at  all  the  land :  and  then  of  necessity  the  land 
mast  be  alao  held ;  and  therefore  you  must  seek 
oat  a  new  tenure  for  the  land,  and  that  muatbe  in 
eapite. 

And  let  thia  be  noted  once  for  all,  that  ourcase 
is  not  tike  the  common  cases  of  a  menalty  ex- 
tinct, where  the  tenant  shall  hold  of  the  lord,  aa 
^  mean  held  before ;  aa  where  the  menalty  is 
granted  to  the  tenant,  or  where  the  tenancy  is 
granted  to  the  mean,  or  where  the  menalty  de- 
scendetb  to  the  tenant,  or  where  the  menalty  is 
forejadged.  In  all  these  cases  the  tenancy,  I 
grant,  is  held  aa  the  menalty  waa  held  before,  and 
^e  difierence  ia  because  there  was  an  old  seig- 
niory in  being ;  which  remaineth  untouched  and 
unaltered,  saTO  that  it  ia  drawn  a  degree  nearer  to 
the  land,  ao  as  there  is  no  question  in  the  world 
of  a  new  tenure ;  but  in  our  case  there  waa  no  lord 
paramount,  for  the  manor  itself  was  in  the  crown, 
and  not  held  at  all,  nor  no  aeigniory  of  tiie  manor 
in  esse;  so.  aa  the  question  is  wholly  upon  the 
creation  of  a  new  aeigniory,  and  not  upon  the  con- 
tbaance  of  an  old. 

For  the  third  courae,  that  the  law  ^oidd  create 
a  new  distinct  tenure  by  fealty  of  this  parocd, 
guided  by  the  expreaa  tenure  upon  tiie  manor;  it 
is  the  probablest  course  of  the  three :  but  yet,  if 
the  former  authorities  I  hsTB  alleged  be  wdl  oa- 
^eistood  and  marked,  they  ahow  the  law  plainly, 
^kat  it  cannot  be;  for  you  ahall  erer  take  the 
^ng'a  grant  ad  Mlem,  and  not  ad  mmikf  Of  ad 


prastimmm^  no  men  than  in  the  eaae  (tf  the  abtqme 
aUquo  nddenio^  or  as  fiee  aa  the  crown ;  wkt 
would  not  say  that  in  those  cases  it  should  amount, 
to  a  aoccage  tenuret  for  miniwtmm  at  nihUofnm-^ 
imum  t  and  yet  they  are  tsnores  by  knight's  ser* 
▼iee  in  capita.  So  if  the  king  by  one  patent  paas 
two  acrea,  and  a  feal^  rsserred  but  upon  the  one 
of  th«n,  you  shall  not  resort  to  thia  ut  expnmym 
serviHum  regain  vel  decktret  taeiium.  No  move 
ahall  you  in  our  eaae  imply  that  the  expreaa  te- 
nure reaenred  upon  the  manor  ahall  gorem,  or 
declare  the  tenure  of  the  tenancy,  or  control  the 
intendment  of  law  concerning  the  same. 

Now  will  I  answer  the  eases,  whkh  giye  some 
shadow  on  the  contrary  side,  and  show  theyhaye- 
their  partioular  reasons,  and  do  not  impugn  o«r 


Firat,  if  the  king  haye  land  by  attainder  of 
treaaon,  and  grant  the  land  to  be  held  of  himsalf» 
and  of  other  lovda^  thia  ia  no  saw  teonie  jmt 
normam  kgU  eommunk;  but  the  old  tennie  jmt 
ftormam  ttatuU^  which  taketh  away  the  intend- 
ment  of  the  common  law ;  for  the  statute  dinoi-' 
eth  it  80,  and  otherwise  the  king  sh^l  do  a  wrong. 

So  if  the  king  grant  land  pareel  oi  tfie  demesne 
of  a  manor  tenendum  de  nohisf  or  reserring  no 
tenuie  at  all,  this  is  a  tenure  of  the  manor  or  of 
the  honour,  and  not  in  capita :  for  here  the  aaora 
yehement  presumption  controlleth  the  less;  for 
the  law  dodi  presame  the  king  hath  no  intent  to 
dismember  it  from  the  manor,  and  ao  to  loae  his 
court  and  the  perquisites. 

So  if  the  king  grant  land  tmendmm 

W  Hi  fi  f-  ML  a 

by  a  roee  pro  ornnUnu  mrtUiU^  this  is 
not  like  the  caaea  of  the  tdmjue  aUquo  inde  rtd^ 
dendo^  or  aa  free  aa  the  crown;  for  pro  ommkuB 
$ervitiiM  ahall  be  intended  for  all  expreaa  aenrioe: 
whereaa,  fealty  ia  incident,  and  passeth  tacit,  and 
so  it  is  no  impossible  or  repugnant  reseryatton. 

The  case  of  the  frankahnoigne,  I  nkhm 
mean  the  case  where  the  king  granta  '^*^^'<km. 
landa  of  the  Templera  to  J.  S.  to  hold  aa  the 
Templera  did,  which  cannot  be  fnnkalmoigne; 
and  yet  hath  been  ruled  to  be  no  tenure  by 
knight's  serrice  in  capita,  but  only  a  ^^^^^ 
soccage  tenure,  is  easily  anaweied; 
for  that  the  firankalmoigne  is  but  a  species  of  a 
tenure  in  soccage  with  a  priyilega,  ao  the  priyilege 
ceaseth,  and  the  tenure  remaina. 

To  conclede,  therefore,  I  sum  up  my  arguments 
thua :  My  major  ia,  whera  ealamu$  kgii  doth  write 
the  tenure,  it  is  %night's  seryice  in  capita.  My 
minor  ia,  this  tenure  is  left  to  the  law ;  «rgo,  this 
tenure  la  in  capita. 

For  the  second  point,  I  will  firat  speak  of  it 
according  to  the  rulea  of  the  common  law,  and 
then  upon  the  statutes  <^  the  duchy. 

Firat,  I  do  grant,  that  where  a  aeignioiy  and  m 
tenancy,  or  a  rent  sjid  land,  or  treea  and  land,  osr 
the  like  primitiye  and  aecondaiy  intereat  ara  oon 
Joined  in  one  person,  ysa,  though  it  be  in  mOn 
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dtoitf  yet,  if  it  be  of  like  perdnn^le  eettte,  they 
«B  so  extinot,  se  by  act  in  law  they  may'  be 
lerived,  bat  by  grant  they  cannot. 

For,  if  a  man  haTe  a  seigniory  in  his  own  right, 
and  the  land  descend  to  his  wife,  and  his  wife 
dieth  without  issue,  the  seigniory  is  reriyed ;  but 
if  he  will  make  a  feoffment  in  fee,  saving  his  rent, 
he  cannot  do  it.  But  there  is  a  great  difference, 
and  let  it  be  well  observed,  between  aiUre  tapaei' 
Ue  and  autre  droit  $  for  in  case  of  autre  eapadUe 
<he  interests  are  eontigua^  and  not  eontinua^  con- 
joined, but  not  confounded.  And,  therefore,  if 
the  master  of  an  hospital  have  a  seigniory,  and 
the  mayor  and  commonalty  of  St.  Albans  have 
a  tenancy,  and  the  master  of  the  hospital  be 
made  mayor,  and  the  mayor  grant  away  the 
tenancy  under  the  seal  of  the  mayor  and  com- 
monalty, the  seigniory  of  the  hospital  is  revived. 

So  between  natural  capacity  and  politic,  if  a 
man  have  a  seigniory  to  him  and  his  heirs,  and  a 
bishop  is  tenant,  and  the  lord  is  made  bishop,  and 
the  bishop,  before  the  statute,  grants  away  the 
land  under  the  chapter's  seal,  the  seigniory  is 
revived. 

The  same  reason  is  between  the  capacity  of 
the  crown  and  the  capacity  of  the  duchy,  which 
is  in  the  king's  natural  capacity,  though  illus- 
trated with  some  privileges  of  the  crown;  if  the 
king  have  the  seigniory  in  the  right  of  his  crown, 
and  the  tenancy  in  the  right  of  the  duchy,  as  our 
ease  is,  and  make  a  feoffment  of  the  tenancy,  the 
tenure  must  be  revived ;  and  this  is  by  the  ground 
of  the  conmion  law.  But  the  case  is  the  more 
strong  by  reason  of  the  statute  of  1 H.  lY.,  3  H.  V. 
and  1 H  .y  n.  of  the  duchy,  by  which  the  duchy-seal 
is  enabled  to  pass  lands  of  the  duchy,  but  no  ways 
to  touch  the  crown :  and  whether  the  king  be  in 
^tual  possession  of  the  thing  that  should  pass, 
or  have  only  a  right,  or  a  condition,  or  a  thing  in 
suspense,  as  our  case  is,  all  is  one;  for  that  seal 


will  not  extinguish  so  nradi  as  a  ^paik  of  that 
which  is  in  the  right  of  the  crown;  and  so  apluB 
revivor. 

And  if  it  be  said  that  a  mischief  will  follow,  for 
that  upon  every  duchy  patent  men  shall  not  know 
how  to  hold,  because  men  must  go  back  to  the 
ancient  tenure^  and  not  rest  on  the  terms  limited ; 
for  this  mischief  there  grows  an  easy  remedy^ 
which,  likewise,  is  now  in  use,  which  is  to  take 
both  seals,  and  then  all  is  safe. 

Secondly,  as  the  king  cannot  under  the  duchy- 
seal  grant  away  his  ancient  seigniory  in  the  right 
of  his  crown,  so  he  cannot  make  any  new  reser- 
vation by  that  seal,  and  so,  of  necessity,  it  falleth 
to  the  law  to  make  the  tenure ;  for  every  reserva* 
tion  must  be  of  the  nature  of  that  that  passeth,  as 
a  dean  and  chapter  cannot  grant  land  of  the  chap- 
ter, and  reserve  a  rent  to  the  dean  and  his  heirs, 
nor  e  converao .-  nor  no  more  can  the  king  grant 
land  of  die  duchy  under  that  seal,  and  reserve  a 
tenure  to  the  crown :  and  therefore  it  is  warily  put 
in  the  end  of  the  case  of  the  duchy  in  the  commen- 
taries, where  it  is  said,  if  the  king  make  a  feoff- 
ment of  the  duchy  land,  the  feoffee  shall  hold  in 
capite ;  but  not  a  word  of  that  it  should  be  by  way 
of  express  reservation,  but  upon  a  feoffment  sim. 
ply,  the  law  shall  work  it  and  supply  it 

To  conclude,  there  is  direct  authority  in  the 
point,  but  that  it  is  via  versa,-  and  it  was  the 
Bishop  of  Salisbury's  case :  the  king  had  in  the 
right  of  the  duchy  a  rent  issuing  out  of  land, 
which  was  monastery  land,  which  he  had  in  the 
right  of  the  crown,  and  granted  away  the  land 
under  the  great  seal  of  the  bishop ;  and  yet,  never- 
theless, the  rent  continued  to  ihe  duchy,  and  so 
upon  great  and  grave  advice  it  was  in  the  duchy 
decreed :  so,  as  your  lordship  seeth,  whether  you. 
take  the  tenure  of  the  tenancy,  or  the  tenure  of  the 
manor,  this  land  must  be  held  in  capite.  And* 
therefore,  &c. 

V 


THE 


CASE  OP  REVOCATION  OP  USES, 

IN  THE  KING'S  BENCH. 


'I%e  Gsse,  shortly  put^  without  Names  or  Dates  more 
than  of  Necessity  ^  is  this. 

Sir  John  Stan  hops  conveys  the  manor  of  Bur- 
Tough-ash  to  his  lady  for  part  of  her  jointure,  and 
intending,  as  is  manifest,  not  to  restrain  himself, 
nor  his  son,  from  disposing  some  proportion  of 
ihat  land  according  to  their  occasions,  so  as  my 


lady  were  at  no  loss  by  the  exchange,  inserteth 
into  the  conveyance  a  power  of  revocation  and 
alteration  in  this  manner ;  provided  that  it  shall 
be  lawful  for  himself  and  his  son  successively  to 
alter  and  make  void  the  uses,  and  to  limit  and 
appoint  new  uses,  so  it  exceed  not  the  value  of 
twenty  pounds,  to  be  computed  after  the  rents 
then  answered :  and  that  immediately  after  soefa 
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'ieebntioB,  or .  nakng  Yoid,  the  feoffMS  Bhali 
stand  sawd  to  such  new  usee ;  ita  quodf  her  or 
his  son«  within  six  months  after  such  declaration, 
or  making  void  shall  assure^  within  the  same 
town,  tanium  terrarum  ei  tenementorwn^  et  nmilu 
vahris^  as  were  so  revoked,  to  the  uses  expressed 
in  the  first  conveyance. 

Sir  John  Stanhope,  his  son,  revokes  the  land  in 
Barrough^ash,  and  other  parcels  not  exceeding 
the  value  of  twenty  pounds,  and  within  six  months 
assures  to  my  lady  and  to  the  former  uses  Burton- 
joiceand  other  lands;  and  the  jury  have  found 
that  the  lands  revoked  contain  twice  so  much  in 
number  of  acres,  and  twice  so  much  in  yearly 
valoe,  as  the  new*  lands,  but  yet  that  the  new 
lands  are  rented  at  twenty-one  pounds,  and  find 
the  lands  of  Burrough-ash  now  out  of  lease  for- 
merly made :  and  that  no  notice  of  this  new  assu- 
nnee  was  given  before  the  ejectment,  but  only 
that  Sir  John  Stanhope  had,  by  word,  told  his 
mother  that  such  an  assurance  was  made,  not 
showing  or  delivering  the  deed. 

The  question  is,  Whether  Burrongh-ash  be 
well  revoked!  Which  question  divides  itself 
into  three  points. 

First,  whether  the  ita  quod  be  a  void  and  idle 
clause  ?  for  if  so,  then  there  needs  no  new  assn- 
ranee,  but  the  revocation  is  absolute  per  u. 

The  next  is,  if  it  be*  an  effectual  clause,  whe- 
ther it  be  pursued  or  no  t  wherein  the  question 
will  rest,  whether  the  value  of  the  reassured  lands 
shall  be  only  computed  by  rents  1 

And  the  third  is,  if  in  other  points  it  should  be 
well  puTBoed,  yet  whether  the  revocation  can 
work  until  a  sufficient  notice  of  the  new  as- 
«iiance1 

And  I  shall  prove  plainly,  that  ita  quod  stands 
well  with  the  power  of  revocation;  and  if  it 
should  fall  to  the  ground,  it  draws  all  the  rest  of 
the  clause  with  it,  and  makes  the  whole  void,  and 
•cannot  be  woii  alone  by  itself. 

I  shall  prove  likewise  that  the  value  must  needs 
be  aecoanted  not  a  tale  value,  or  an  arithmetical 
value  hy  the  rent,  but  a  true  value  in  quantity  and 
quality. 

And,  lastly^  that  a  notice  is  of  necessity,  as  this 
case  is. 

I  will  not  deny,  but  it  is  a  great  power  of  wit 
to  make  clear  things  doubtful ;  but  it  is  the  true 
use  of  wit  to  make  doubtful  things  clear,  or  at 
least  to  maintain  things  that  are  clear  to  be  clear, 
as  they  are.  And  in  that  kind  I  conceive  my 
labour  will  be  in  this  case,  which  I  hold  to  be  a 
case  rather  of  novelty  than  difficulty,  and,  there- 
fore, may  require  argument,  but  will  not  endure 
much  argument,  but,  to  speak  plainly  to  my 
understanding,  as  the  case  hath  no  equity  in  it, 
I  might  say  piety,  so  it  hath  no  great  doubt  in 
law. 

First,  therefore,  this  it  is,  that  I  affirm  that  the 
elanse  so  that,  ita  quod^  containing  the  recompense, 
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governs  the  clause  precedent  of  the  power,  and 
that  it  makes  it  wait  and  expect  otherwise  thas 
as  by  way  of  inception,  but  the  effect  and  ope- 
ration is  suspended,  till  that  part  also  be  per* 
formed ;  and  if  otherwise,  then  I  say  plainly, 
you  shall  not  construe  by  fractions ;  but  the  whole 
clause  and  power  is  void,  not  in  tanto,  but  in  toto. 
Of  the  first  of  them  I  will  give  four  reasons. 

The  first  reason  is,  that  the  wisdom  of  the  law 
useth  to  transpose  words  according  to  the  sense ; 
and  not  so  much  to  respect  how  the  words  do 
take  place,  but  how  the  acts,  which  are  guided 
by  those  words,  may  take  place. 

Hill  and  Graunger's  case,  tomment.  nmmi 
171.  A  man  in  August  makes  a  lease,  SSJSI^t  j 
rendering  ten  pounds  rent  yearly  to  be  "'* 
paid  at  the  feasts  of  Annunciation  and  Michael- 
maa;  these  words  shall  be  inverted  by  law,  as  if 
they  had  been  set  thus,  at  Michaelmas  and  the 
Annunciation :  for  else  he  cannot  have  a  rent 
yearly ;  for  there  will  be  fourteen  months  to  the 
first  year. 

Fitzwilliams*s  case,  2  Jac.  Co.  p.  6,  Pit>wiinmi% 

cu6.9JM.Cto 

f.  33,  it  was  contained  in  an  indenture  ^6,c  as. 
of  uses,  that  Sir  William  Fitiwilliams  should 
have  power  to  alter,  and  change,  revoke,  deter* 
mine,  and  make  void  the  uses  limited :  the  w<»rd8 
are  placed  disorderly ;  for  it  is  in  nature  first  to 
determine  the  uses,  and  after  to  change  them  by 
limitation  of  new.  But  the  chief  question  being 
in  the  book,  whether  it  might  be  done  by  the  same 
deed  ;  it  is  admitted  and  thought  not  worth  the 
speaking  to,  that  the  law  shall  marshal  the  actt 
against  the  order  of  the  words,  that  is,  first  to 
make  void,  then  to  limit. 

So  if  I  convey  land  and  covenant  with  yon  to 
make  farther  assurance,  so  that  you  require  it  of 
me,  there,  though  the  request  be  placed  last,  yel 
it  must  be  acted  first. 

So  if  I  let  land  to  you  for  a  term,  and  say,  fai^ 
ther,  it  shall  be  lawful  for  you  to  take  twenty 
timber  trees  to  erect  a  new  tenement  upon  the 
land,  so  that  my  bailiff  do  assign  you  where  you 
shall  take  them,  here  the  assignment,  though  last 
placed,  must  precede.  And,  therefore,  the  gram- 
marians do  infer  well  upon  the  word  period,  which 
is  a  full  and  complete  clause  or  sentence,  that 
it  is  eompkxut  orationii  eireuiariif  for  as  in  a 
circle  there  is  not  priui  nor  potieriu9y  so  in  one  se»> 
tence  you  shall  not  respect  the  placing  of  words ; 
but  though  the  words  lie  in  length,  yet  the  sense 
is  round,  so  as  prima  erutU  notnsnma  et  noviesima 
prima.  For  though  you  cannot  speak  all  at  once 
so,  yet  you  must  construe  and  judge  upon  all  at 
once. 

To  apply  this ;  I  say  these  words,  so  that, 
though  loeo  ei  texiu  poateriora^  yet  they  be  potedaU 
et  eensu  priora  t  as  if  they  had  been  penned  thus, 
that  it  shall  be  lawful  for  Sir  Thomas  Stanhope, 
so  that  he  assure  lands,  &c.,  to  revoke ;  and  what 
difference  between,  so  that  he  assure,  he  maf 
dA3 
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leToke;  or,  he  may  reToke,  so  that  he  assure; 
ibr  you  most  either  make  the  •*  so  that*'  to  be  pre- 
cedent or  Yoid,  as  I  shall  tell  you  anon.  And, 
therefore,  the  law  will  rather  invert  the  words 
than  perrert  the  sense. 

But  it  will  be  said,  that  in  the  cases  I  put  it  is 
left  indefinite,  when  the  act  last  limited  shall  be 
performed ;  and  so  the  law  may  marshal  it  as  it 
may  stand  with  possibility ;  and  so  if  it  had  been 
in  this  case  no  more  but,  so  that  Sir  Thomas  or 
John  should  assure  new  lands,  and  no  time  spoken 
of,  the  law  might  have  intended  it  precedent. 
But  in  this  case  it  is  precisely  put  to  be  at  any 
time  within  six  months  after  the  declaration,  and, 
therefore,  you  cannot  yary  in  the  times. 

To  this  I  answer,  that  the  new  assurance  must 
be  in  deed  in  time  after  the  instrument  or  deed  of 
the  declaration ;  but,  on  the  other  side,  it  must 
be  time  precedent  to  the  operation  of  the  law,  by 
determining  the  uses  thereupon;  so  it  is  not 
to  be  applied  so  much  to  the  declaration  itself, 
but  to  the  warrant  of  the  declaration.  It  shall  be 
lawful,  so  that,  &c.  And  this  will  appear  more 
plainly  by  my  second  reason,  to  which  now  I 
come;  for  as  for  the  cavillation  upon  the  word 
immediately,  I  will  speak  to  it  after. 

My  second  reason,  therefore,  is  out  of  the  use 
and  signification  of  this  conjunction  or  bond  of 
speech,  '*  so  that :".  for  no  man  will  make  any  great 
doubt  of  it,  if  the  words  had  been  n,  if  Sir  lliomas 
shall  within  six  months  of  such  declaration  con- 
Tey ;  but  that  it  must  haye  been  intended  pre- 
cedent; yet,  if  you  mark  it  well,  these  words  ita 
quod  and  ft,  howsoever  in  propriety  the  ito  quod 
may  seem  subsequent,  and  tbe  si  precedent,  yet 
they  both  bow  to  the  sense. 

*  So  we  see  in  4  Edw.  VI.  Colthnrst*s 
gawcoi.  case  a  man  leaseth  to  J.  S.  a  house, 
w  ipse  velkt  kabitare  et  residens  esse; 
there  the  word  si  amounts  to  a  condition  subse- 
quent; for  he  could  not  be  resident  before  he  took 
the  state ;  and  so,  via  versa  may  iUi  quod  be  pre- 
cedent, for  else  it  must  be  idle  and  yoid.  But  I 
go  farther,  for  I  say  ita  quod^  though  it  be  good 
words  of  condition,  yet  more  properly  it  is  neither 
condition,  precedent,  nor  subsequent,  but  rather 
a  qualification,  or  form,  or  adherent  to  the  acts, 
whereto  it  is  joined,  and  made  part  of  their  es- 
sence, which  will  appear  evidently  by  other  cases. 
For,  allow  it  had  been  thus,  so  that  the  deed  of 
declaration  be  enrolled  within  six  months,  this  is 
all  one,  as  by  deed  enrolled  within  six  months, 
as  it  is  said  in  Bigg's  case,  43  Eliz.  f.  173,  that 
jjj^  by  deed  indented  to  be  enrolled  is  all 

S?7i«  Cow  one  with  deed  indented  and  enrolled. 
It  is  but  a  modus  faeiendi,  a  description, 
and  of  the  same  nature  is  the  ita  quod ;  so,  if  it 
had  been  thus,  it  shall  be  lawful  for  Sir  Thomas 
to  declare,  so  that  the  declaration  be  with  the  con- 
sent of  my  lord  chief  justice,  is  it  not  all  one  with 
the  more  compendious  form  of  penning,  that  Sir 


Thomas  shall  declare  with  the  consent  of  my  lor^ 
chief  justice?  And  if  it  had  been  thus,  so  that 
Sir  John,  within  six  months  after  such  declaration^ 
shall  obtain  the  consent  of  my  lord  chief  justioe, 
should  not  the  uses  have  expected  t  But  these, 
you  will  say,  are  forms  and  circumstances  an- 
nexed to  the  conveyance  required :  why,  surely, 
any  collateral  matter  coupled  by  the  ita  quod  is  as 
strong  t  If  the  ita  quod  had  been,  that  Sir  John 
Stanhope  within  six  months  should  have  paid 
my  lady  one  thousand  pounds,  or  entered  into 
bond  never  more  to  disturb  her,  or  the  like,  all 
these  make  but  one  entire  idea  or  notion,  how  that 
his  power  should  not  be  categorical,  or  simple,  at 
pleasure,  but  hypothetical,  and  qualified,  and  re- 
strained, that  is  to  say,  not  the  one  without  the 
other,  and  they  are  parts  incorporated  into  the 
nature  and  essence  of  the  authority  itself. 

The  third  reason  is,  the  justice  of  the  law  in 
taking  words  so  as  no  material  part  of  the  parties* 
intent  perish;  for,  as  one  saith,jpraBsto<  torquere 
verba  quam  homines^  better  wrest  words  out  of  place 
than  my  Lady  Stanhope  out  of  her  jointure,  that 
was  meant  to  her.  And,  therefore,  it  is  elegantly 
s^id  in  Fitzwilliams's  case,  which  I  vouched  be* 
fore,  though  words  be  contradictory,  and,  to  use 
the  phrase  of  the  book,  pugnant  ianquam  ex  dia* 
metro ;  yet  the  law  delighteth  to  make  atone^ 
ment,  as  well  between  words  as  between  parties, 
and  will  reconcile  them  so  as  they  may  stand,  and 
abhorreth  a  vaeuum^  as  well  as  nature  abhorreth 
it;  and,  as  nature,  to  avoid  a  eocfitim,  will  draw 
substances  contrary  to  their  propriety,  so  will  the 
law  draw  words.  Therefore,  saith  Littleton,  if  I 
make  a  feoffment  reddendo  rent  to  a  stranger,  this 
is  a  condition  to  the  feoffor,  rather  than  it  shall  be 
void,  which  is  quite  cross ;  it  sounds  a  rent,  it 
works  a  condition,  it  is  limited  to  a  third  person, 
it  inureth  to  the  feoffor ;  and  yet  the  law  fkvoureth 
not  conditions,  but  to  avoid  a  vacuum. 

So  in  the  case  of  45  E.  III.,  a  man 
gives  land  in  frank-marriage,  the  re- 
mainder in  fee.  The  frank-marriage  is  first  pot, 
and  that  can  be  but  by  tenure  of  the  donor ;  yet, 
rather  than  the  remainder  should  be  void,  though 
it  be  last  placed,  the  frank-marriage,  being  but  a 
privilege  of  estate,  shall  be  destroyed. 

So  33  H.  VI.,  Tressham's  case;  the  king 
granteth  a  wardship  before  it  fall ;  good,  because 
it  cannot  inure  by  covenant,  and  if  it  should  not 
be  good  by  plea,  as  the  book  terms  it,  it  were 
void ;  so  that,  no,  not  in  the  king's  case,  the  law 
will  not  admit  words  to  be  void. 

So  tlien  the  intent  appears  roost  plainly,  that 
this  act  of  Sir  John  should  be  actus  geminus^  a 
kind  of  twine  to  take  back  and  to  give  back,  and 
to  make  an  exchange,  and  not  a  resumption; 
and,  therefore,  upon  a  conceit  of  repugnancy,  to 
take  the  one  part,  which  is  the  privation  of 
my  lady's  jointure,  and  not  the  other,  which  is 
the  restitution  or  compensation,  were  a  thing 
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utterly  iDJarioos  in  matter,  and  absurd  in  con- 
struction. 

The  fourth  reason  is  out  of  the  nature  of  the 
eonyeyance,  which  is  by  way  of  use,  and  there- 
fore ought  to  be  construed  more  favourably,  ac- 
cording to  the  intent,  and  not  literally  or  strictly ; 
for  although  it  be  said  in  Frene  and  Dillon's  case, 
and  in  Fitzwilliams's  case,  that  it  is  safe  so  to 
construe  the  statute  of  27  H.  VIII.  as  that  uses 
may  be  made  subject  to  the  rules  of  the  common 
law,  which  the  professors  of  the  law  do  know, 
and  not  to  leave  them  to  be  extravagant  and 
irregular;  yet,  if  the  late  authorities  be  well 
marked,  and  the  reason  of  them,  you  shall  find 
this  difference,  that  uses  In  point  of  operation  are 
reduced  to  a  kind  of  conformity  with  the  rules  of 
tf&e  common  law,  but  that  in  point  of  exposition 
of  words  they  retain  somewhat  of  their  ancient 
nature,  and  are  expounded  more  liberally,  accord- 
ing to  the  intent;  for  with  that  part  the  statute 
of  S7  do^  not  meddle.  And,  therefore,  if  the 
qnestion  be,  whether  a  bargain  and  sale  upon 
condition  be  good  to  reduce  the  state  back  with- 
oat  an  entry  t  or  whether,  if  a  man  make  a 
feoffment  in  fee  to  the  use  of  John  a  Style  for 
years,  the  remainder  to  the  right  heirs  of  John  a 
Downe,  this  remainder  be  good  or  not  these 
cases  will  follow  the  grounds  of  the  common 
law  for  possessions,  in  point  of  operation ;  but  so 
will  it  not  be  in  point  of  exposiUon. 

For  if  I  have  the  manor  of  Dale  and  the  manor 
of  Sale  lying  both  in  Vale,  and  I  make  a  lease 
lor  life  of  them  both,  the  remainder  of  the  manor 
of  Dale,  and  all  other  my  lands  in  Vale  to  John 
a  Style,  the  remainder  of  the  manor  of  Sale  to 
John  a  Downe,  this  latter  remainder  is  void, 
because  it  comes  too  late,  the  general  words 
having  carried  it  before  to  John  a  Style.  But  put 
it  by  way  of  use  a  man  makes  a  feoffment  in  fee 
of  both  manors,  and  limits  the  use  of  the  manor 
of  Dale,  and  all  the  other  lands  in  Yale  to  the 
nse  of  himself,  and  his  wife  for  her  jointure,  and 
of  the  manor  of  Sale  to  the  use  of  himself  alone. 

TtecMcTte  ^^^  ^^  ^^^®  ^*''  ^^^^  no  jointure  in 
ggarof        the  manor  of  Sale,  and  so  was  it  judged 
in  the  case  of  the  manor  of  Odiara. 
And  therefore  our  case  is  more  strong,  being  by 
way  of  use,  and  you  may  well  construe  the  latter 
part  to  control  and  qualify  the  first,  and  to  make 
it  attend  and  expect;  nay,  it  is  not  amiss  to  see 
41  Oil.  cto.  p.*^®  <5ase  of  Peryman,  41  Eliz.  Coke, 
■*'**•        p.  5,  f.  84,  where  by  a  custom  a  livery 
may  expect;  for  the  case  was,  that  in  the  manor 
of  Porchester  the  custom  was,  that  a  feoffment 
of  land  should  not  be  good,  except  it  were  pre- 
sented within  a  year  in  the  court  of  the  manor, 
and  there  ruled  that  it  was  but  actus  inthoaiua^  till 
it  was  presented ;  now,  if  it  be  not  merely  against 
reason  of  law,  that  so  solemn  a  conveyance  as 
livery,  which  keeps  state,  I  tell  you,  and  will  not 
wait,  should  expect  a  farther  perfecUon,  a  fortiori^ 


may  a  conveyance  in  use  or  declaration  of  use 
receive  a  consummation  by  degprees,  and  several 
acts.    And  thus  much  for  the  main  point. 

Now,  for  the  objection  of  the  word  immediate, 
it  is  hot  light  and  a  kind  of  sophistry.  They 
say  that  the  words  are,  that  the  uses  shall  rise 
immediately  after  the  declaration,  and  we  would 
have  an  interposition  of  an  act  between,  namely, 
that  there  should  be  a  declaration  first,  then  a 
new  assurance  within  the  six  months ;  and,  lastly; 
the  uses  to  rise :  whereunto  the  answer  is  easy ; 
for  we  have  showed  before  that  the  declaratioa 
and  the  new  assurance  are  in  the  intent  of  him 
that  made  the  conveyance,  and  likewise,  in  eye  of 
law,  but  as  one  compounded  act.  So  as  immedi- 
ately after  the  declaration  must  be  understood  of 
a  perfect  and  effectual  declaration,  with  the 
adjuncts  and  accouplements  expressed. 

So  we  see  in  49  E.  III.  f.  11,  if  a 
man  be  attainted  of  felony,  that  holds 
lands  of  a  common  person,  the  king  shall  have 
his  year,  day,  and  waste;  but  when  I  Not 
before  an  office  found ;  and  yet  the  words  of  the 
statute  of  prwrogaliva  regis  are,  rex  luMni 
eatdUa  fehmtm^  et  si  ipsi  kaberU  Uhtrum  ienemen' 
tumy  siatim  eapiatwr  in  manus  dominif  et  rex  habebit 
annum^  Hem  et  tfosturm  and  here  the  word  statim 
is  understood  of  the  effectual  and  lawful  time* 
that  is,  after  office  found. 

So  in  2  H.  IV.  f.  17,  it  appears  ^  ^  : 
that  by  the  statute  of  Acton  Bumell,  ^ 
if  the  debt  be  acknowledged,  and  the  day  past 
that  the  goods  of  the  debtors  shall  be  sold  statim^ 
in  French  maintenanti  yet,  nevertheless,  this 
statim  shall  not  be  understood  l^efore  the  prooess 
of  law  requisite  passed,  that  is,  the  day  comprised 
in  the  extent. 

So  it  is  said  27  H.  VIII.  f.  19,  by 
Audley  the  chancellor,  that  the  pre- 
sent tense  shall  be  taken  for  the  future ;  a  forttari, 
say  I,  the  immediate  future  tense  may  be  taken 
for  a  distant  future  tense;  as  if  I  be  bound  that 
my  son,  being  of  the  age  of  twenty-one  years, 
shall  marry  your  daughter,  and  that  ha  be  now  of 
twelve  years;  yet  this  shall  be  understood,  when 
he  shall  be  of  the  age  of  twenty-one  years.  And 
so  in  our  case  immediately  after  the  deelaratioB 
is  intended  when  all  things  shall  be  performed, 
that  are  coupled  with  the  said  declaration. 

But  in  this  I  doubt  I  labour  too  much ;  for  no 
man  will  be  of  opinion,  that  it  was  intended  that 
the  Lady  Stanhope  should  be  six  whole  months 
without  either  the  old  jointure  or  the  new ;  but 
that  the  old  should  expect  until  the  new  were  set- 
tled without  any  interim.  And  so  I  conclude 
this  course  of  atonements,  as  Fitzwilliams's  case 
calls  it,  whereby  I  have  proved,  that  all  the 
words,  by  a  true  marshaling  of  the  acts,  may  stand 
according  to  the  intent  of  the  parties. 

I  may  add  tanquam  ex  abundantif  that  if  both 
clauses  do  not  live  together,  they  must  both  die 
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together;  for  the  law  loyee  neither  fnctions  of 
eetatoe  nor  fractions  of  constmctione ;  and  there- 
jcranudib.  ^^^^  in  Jerinib  and  Askew'a  case, 
^•^  «^  37  Eliz.,  a  man  did  devise  lands  in  tail 
,  with  proriso,  that  if  the  devisee  did  attempt  to 
alien,  his  estate  should  cease,  as  if  he  were  natu- 
rally dead.  Is  it  said  there  that  the  words,  as  if 
he  were  naturally-  dead,  shall  be  Toid,  and  the 
words,  that  his  estate  shall  cease,  goodi  No, 
Ant  the  whole  clause  shall  be  void.  And  it  is  all 
one  reason  of  a  so  that,  as  of  an  as  if,  for  they 
both  suspend  the  sentence. 

So  if  I  make  a  lease  for  life,  upon  condition  he 
shall  not  alien,  nor  take  the  profits,  shall  this  be 
good  for  the  first  part,  and  void  for  the  second  1 
No,  but  it  shall  be  void  for  both. 

So  if  the  power  of  declaration  of  uses  had  been 
thus  penned,  that  Sir  John  Stanhope  might  by  his 
deed  indented  declare  new  uses,  so  that  the  deed 
were  enrolled  before  the  mayor  of  St.  Albans, 
who  hath  no  power  to  take  enrolments ;  or  so  that 
the  deed  were  made  in  such  sort,  as  might  not  be 
made  void  by  Parliament :  in  all  these  and  the 
like  cases  the  impossibility  of  the  last  part  doth 
strike  upwards,  and  infect,  and  destroy  the  whole 
dause.  And,  therefore,  that  all  the  words  may 
stand,  is  the  first  and  true  course;  that  all  the 
words  be  yoid,  is  the  second  and  probable ;  but 
that  the  revoking  part  should  be  good,  and  the 
assuring  part  void,  hath  neither  truth  nor  proba- 
bility. 

Now  come  I  to  the  second  point,  how  tiiis  value 
should  be  measured,  wherein,  methinks,  you  are 
ss  ill  a  measurer  of  values  as  you  are  an  expounder 
of  words;  which  point  I  will  divide,  first  eonsi- 
teing  what  the  law  doth  generally  intend  by  the 
word  value;  and,  secondly,  to  see  what  special 
Words  may  be  in  these  clauses,  either  to  draw  it 
to  a  value  of  a  present  arrentation,  or  to  under- 
stand it  of  a  just  and  true  value. 

The  word  value  is  a  word  well  known  to  the 
law,  and  therefore  cannot  be,  except  it  be  will- 
,  fngly,  misunderstood.  By  the  common  law 
there  is  upon  a  warranty  a  recovery  in  value.  I 
^t  the  case,  therefore,  that  I  make  a  feoffment  in 
Tee  with  warranty  of  the  manor  of  Dale,  being 
Worth  twenty  pounds  per  annum,  and  tiien  in 
lease  for  twenty  shillings.  The  lease  expires, 
te*^at  is  our  case,  though  I  hold  it  not  needful,  I 


the  question  is,  whether,  upon  an  eviction,  there 
shall  not  be  recovered  from  me  land  to  the  value 
of  twenty  pounds. 

So  if  a  man  give  land  in  frank-marriage  then 
rented  at  forty  pounds  and  no  more  worth,  there 
desoendeth  other  lands,  let  perhaps  for  a  year  or 
two  for  twenty  pounds,  but  worth  eighty  pouudst 
shall  not  the  donee  be  at  liberty  to  put  this  land 
in  hotchpotch  t 

So  if  two  parceners  be  in  tail,  and  they  make 
partition  of  lands  equal  in  rent,  but  far  unequal  in 
value,  shall  this  bind  their  issues  1  By  no  means ; 
for  there  is  no  calendar  so  false  to  judge  of  values 
as  the  rent,  being  sometimes  improved,  sometimes 
ancient,  sometimes  where  great  fines  have  been 
taken,  sometimes  where  no  fines;  so  as  in  p<Hnt 
of  recompense  you  were  as  good  put  false  weights 
into  the  hands  of  the  law,  as  to  bring  in,  this  in* 
terpretation  of  value  by  a  present  arrentation. 
But  this  is  not  worth  the  speaking  to  in  general; 
that  which  giveth  colour  is  the  special  words  in 
the  clause  of  revocation,  that  the  twenty  pounds' 
value  should  be  according  to  the  rents  then 
answered ;  and,  therefore,  that  there  should  be  a 
correspondence  in  the  computation  likewise  of  the 
recompense.  But  this  is  so  far  from  countenancing 
that  exposition,  as,  well  noted,  it  crosseth  it;  for 
opposiia  juxta  u  poaiia  magi*  eheeaeurd:  first,  it 
may  be  the  intent  of  Sir  Thomas,  in  the  first 
clause,  was  double,  partly  to  exclude  any  land  in 
demesne,  partly  knowing  the  land  was  double, 
and  as  some  say  quadruple,  better  than  the  rent, 
he  would  have  the  more  scope  of  revocation  under 
his  twenty  pounds'  valne. 

But  what  is  this  to  the  clause  of  recompense  I 
first,  are  there  any  words  §eew!idum  compuiaiumem 
prmdidam?  There  are  none.  Secondly,  doth 
the  clause  rest  upon  the  words  timHiM  valorU? 
No,  but  joineth  tantum  el  nnUiU  vahrU  .•  confound 
not  predicaments;  for  they  are  the  mere-stmies  of 
reason.  Here  is  both  quantity  and  quality;  nay, 
he  saith  farther,  within  the  same  towns.  Why, 
marry,  it  is  somewhat  to  have  men's  possessions 
lie  about  them,  and  not  dispersed.  So  it  must  be 
as  much,  as  good,  as  near;  so  plainly  doth  tim 
intent  appear,  that  my  lady  should  not  be  a 
loser. 

[For  the  point  of  the  notice,  it  was  dischaigeA 
by  the  court] 
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Tke  effect  ofthejini  argument  of  the  king's  soHeHor^ 

generalj  in  maintaining  the  Juriedietion  of  the 

eowidl  of  the  marches  over  thefow  shires. 

The  question  for  the  present  is  only  npon  the 
itatQte  of  32  H.  VIIL,  and  though  it  he  a  great 
question,  yet  it  is  contracted  into  small  room ;  for 
it  is  but  a  true  construction  of  a  monosyllable,  the 
word  march. 

The  exposition  of  all  words  resteth  upon  three 
proofs,  the  propriety  of  the  word,  and  die  matter 
precedent,  and  snb^uent 

Matter  precedent  concerning  the  intent  of  those 
^t  speak  the  words,  and  matter  subsequent 
tOQching  the  conceit  and  understanding  of  those 
that  construe  and  receive  them. 

First,  therefore,  as  to  vis  termini^  the  force  and 
propriety  of  the  word ;  this  word  marches  signi- 
fieth  no  more  but  limits,  or  confines,  or  borders,  in 
Latin  Hmitest  or  eonfinia^  or  eonternUna ;  and  thereof 
was  derived  at  the  first  marchio^  a  marquis,  which 
was  comes  Hmitaneus, 

Now  these  limits  cannot  be  Knea  imaginaria, 
but  it  must  have  some  contents  and  dimension, 
and  that  can  be  no  other  but  the  counties  adjacent ; 
and  for  this  construction  we  need  not  wander  out 
of  our  own  state,  for  we  see  the  counties  of  North- 
umberland, Cumberland,  and  Westmoreland,  late- 
ly the  borders  upon  Scotland.  Now  the  middle 
shires  were  commonly  called  the  east,  west,  and 
middle  marches. 

To  proceed,  therefore,  to  the  intention  of  those 
that  made  the  statute,  in  the  use  of  this  word  ;  I 
shall  prove  that  the  Parliament  took  it  in  this 
sense  by  three  several  arguments. 

The  first  is,  that  otherwise  the  word  should  be 
idle;  and  it  is  a  rule,  verba  sunt  aecipienda,  ut 
sortientttr  effeeium  e  for  this  word  marches,  as  is 
confessed  on  the  other  side,  must  be  either  for  the 
counties'  marches,  which  is  our  sense,  or  the  lord- 
ships' marchers,  which  is  theirs;  that  is,  such 
lordships,  as  by  reason  of  the  incursions  and  in- 
festation of  the  Welsh,  in  ancient  time,  were  not 
under  the  constant  possession  of  either  dominion, 
bat  like  the  bateable  ground  where  the  war  played. 
Now  if  this  latter  sense  be  destroyed,  ttien  all 
equivocation  ceaseth. 

That  it  is  destroyed  appears  manifestly,  by  the 
itatute  of  27  H.  VIII.,  made  seven  years  before 
^  statute  of  which  we  dispute;  for  by  that  sta- 


tute all  the  lordships'  marchers  are  made  shiio 
ground,  being  either  annexed  to  tiie  ancient  conn, 
ties  of  Wales,  or  to  the  ancient  counties  of  England, 
or  erected  into  new  counties,  and  made  parcel  of 
the  dominion  of  Wales,  and  so  no  more  marches 
after  the  statute  of  27 :  so  as  there  were  no  marches 
in  that  sense  at  the  time  of  the  making  of  the 
statute  of  34. 

The  second  argument  ts  from  the  comparing  of 
the  place  of  the  statute,  whereupon  our  doubt 
riseth ;  namely,  that  there  shall  be  and  remain  a 
lord  president  and  council  in  the  dominion  of 
Wales  and  the  marches  of  the  same,  &c.  with 
another  place  of  the  same  statute,  where  the  word 
marches  is  left  out ;  for  the  rule  is,  oppooita  juodm 
se  posita  magis  eheeseunt.  There  is  a  clause  in 
the  statute  which  gives  power  and  authority  to 
the  king  to  make  and  alter  laws  for  the  we^  of 
his  subjects  of  his  dominion  of  Wales;  there  the 
word  marches  is  omitted,  because  it  was  not  " 
thought  reasonable  to  invest  the  king  with  a 
power  to  alter  the  laws,  which  is  the  subjects' 
birthright,  in  any  part  of  the  realm  of  England ; 
and,  therefore,  by  the  omission  of  the  word  maiehee 
in  that  place,  you  may  manifestly  collect  the  sig- 
nification  of  the  word  in  the  other,  that  is  to  be 
meant  of  the  four  counties  of  England. 

The  third  argument  which  we  will  use  is  this: 
the  council  of  the  marches  was  not  erected  by  the 
act  of  Parliament,  but  confirmed  ;  for  there  was  a 
president  and  council  long  before  in  E.  IV.  his 
tinie,  by  matter  yet  appearing ;  and  it  is  evident 
upon  the  statute  itself,  that  in  the  very  clause 
which  we  now  handle  it  referreth  twice  to  the 
usage,  as  heretofore  hath  been  used. 

This,  then,  I  infer,  that  whatsoever  was  the 
king's  intention  in  the  first  erection  of  this  court, 
was,  likewise,  the  intention  of  the  Parliament  in 
the  establishing  thereof,  because  the  Parliament 
builded  upon  an  old  foundation. 

The  king's  intention  appeareth  to  have  had 
three  branches,  whereof  every  of  them  doth  mani* 
festly  comprehend  the  four  shires. 

The  first  was  the  better  to  bridle  the  subject  of 
Wales,  which  at  that  time  was  not  reclaimed ; 
and  therefore  it  was  necessary  for  the  president 
and  council  there  to  have  jurisdiction  and  com- 
mand over  the  English  shires ;  because  that  by 
the  aid  of  them,  which  were  undoubted  good  sub- 
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Jeds,  they  migrht  the  better  govera  and  suppress 
tiiose  that  were  doubtful  subjects. 

And  if  it  be  said,  that  it  is  true,  that  the  four 
shires  were  comprehended  in  the  commission  of 
oyer  and  terminer,  for  the  suppvession  of  riots  and 
misdemeanors,  but  not  for  the  jurisdiction  of  S 
Court  of  Equity ;  to  that  I  answer,  that  their  com- 
mission of  oyer  and  terminer  was  but  gladius  in 
vagina^  for  it  was  not  put  in  practice  amongst 
tiiem;  for  even  in  punishment  of  riots  and  misde- 
meanors, they  proceed  not  by  their  commission 
of  oyer  and  terminer,  by  way  of  jury,  but  as  a 
council,  by  way  of  examination.  And  again  it 
was  necessary  to  strengthen  that  court  for  their 
better  countenance  with  both  jurisdictions,  as  well 
eivil  as  criminal,  for  gladius  gladium  juvat. 

The  second  branch  of  the  king's  intention  was 
to  make  a  better  equality  of  commerce  and  inter- 
course in  contracts  and  dealings  between  the  sub- 
jects of  Wales  and  the  subjects  of  England ;  and 
this  of  necessity  must  comprehend  the  four  shires ; 
for,  otherwise,  if  the  subject  of  England  had  been 
wronged  by  the  Welsh  on  the  side  of  Wales,  he 
might  take  his  remedy  nearer  hand.  But  if  the 
subject  of  Wales,  for  whose  weal  and  benefit  the 
statute  was  chiefly  made,  bad  been  wronged  by 
the  English  in  any  of  the  shires,  he  might  haTe 
sought  his  remedy  at  Westminster. 

The  third  branch  of  the  king's  intent  was  to 
make  a  convenient  dignity  and  state  of  the  man- 
sion and  resiance  of  his  eldest  son,  when  he  should 
be  created  Prince  of  Wales,  which  likewise  must 
plainly  include  the  four  shires ;  for  otherwise  to 
have  sent  primogenitum  regis  to  a  government, 
which,  without  the  mixture  of  the  four  shires,  as 
things  then  were,  had  more  pearl  than  honour  or 
command ;  or  to  have  granted  him  only  a  power 
of  lieutenancy  in  those  shires,  where  he  was  to 
keep  his  state,  not  adorned  with  some  authority 
civil,  had  not  been  convenient. 

So  that  here  I  conclude  the  second  part  of  that 
I  am  to  say  touching  the  intention  of  the  Parlia- 
ment precedent. 

Now,  touching  the  construction  subsequent,  the 
rule  is  good,  nplimus  Icgum  inttrpres  consuetudo  ; 
for  our  labour  is  not  to  maintain  a  usage  against  a 
statute,  but  by  a  usage  to  expound  a  statute ;  for 
no  man  will  say  but  the  word  marches  will  bear 
the  sense  that  we  give  it. 

This  usage  or  custom  is  fortified  by  four  nota- 
ble circumstances ;  first,  that  it  is  ancient,  and  not 
late  or  recent;  secondly,  it  is  authorized,  and  not 
popular  or  vulgar ;  thirdly,  that  it  hath  been  ad- 
mitted and  quiet,  and  not  litigious  or  interrupted; 
and,  fourthly,  when  it  was  brought  in  question, 
which  was  but  once,  it  hath  been  affirmed,  judi- 
eio  eoniroverso. 

For  the  first,  there  is  record  of  a  president  and 
council,  that  hath  exercised  and  practised  juris-  j 
diction  in  these  shires,  as  well  sixty  years  before  { 
the  statute,  namely,  since  18  E.  IV.  as  the  like ; 


quijpber  of  years  since ;  so  that  it  is  Janus  hifrom^ 
it  hath  a  face  backward  from  the  statute,  as  well 
as  forwards. 

For  the  second,  it  hath  received  these  allow- 
ances by  the  practice  of  that  court,  by  suits  ori- 
ginally commenced  there,  by  remanding  from  the 
courts  of  Westminster,  when  causes  within  those 
shires  have  been  commenced  here  above ;  some- 
times in  chancery,  sometimes  in  the  Star  Cham- 
ber, by  the  admittance  of  divers  great  learned 
men  and  great  judges,  that  have  been  of  that 
council,  and  exercised  that  jurisdiction ;  as  at  one 
time  Bromley,  Morgan,  and  Brooks,  being  the 
two  chief  justices,  and  chief  baron,  and  divers 
others ;  by  the  king's  learned  council,  which  al- 
ways were  called  to  the  penning  of  the  king^s 
instructions ;  and,  lastly,  by  the  king's  instruc- 
tions themselves,  which,  though  they  be  not  al- 
ways extant,  yet  it  is  manifest  that  since  17  H. 
VIIL,  when  Princess  Mary  went  down,  that  the 
four  shires  were  ever  comprehended  in  the  in- 
structions, either  by  name,  or  by  that  that  amounts 
to  so  much.  So  as  it  appears  that  this  usage  or 
practice  hath  not  been  an  obscure  custom,  prac- 
tised by  the  multitude,  which  is  many  times  er- 
roneous, but  authorized  by  the  judgment  and  con- 
sent of  the  state :  for  as  it  is  vera  vox  to  say, 
maximus  erroris  populus  magister  ,•  so  it  is  duravitx 
to  say,  maximus  erroris  prineeps  magister. 

For  the  third,  it  was  never  brought  in  question 
till  16  Eliz.  in  the  case  of  one  Wynde. 

And,  for  the  fourth,  the  controversy  being  moved 
in  that  case,  it  was  referred  to  Gerrard,  attorney, 
and  Bromley,  solicitor,  who  was  afterwards  chan- 
cellor of  England,  and  had  his  whole  state  of  liv- 
ing in  Shropshire  and  Worcester,  and  by  them 
reported  to  the  lords  of  the  council  in  the  Star 
Chamber,  end  upon  their  report  decreed,  and  the 
jurisdiction  affirmed. 

Lastly,  I  will  conclude  with  two  manifest 
badges  and  tokens,  though  but  external  yet  vio- 
lent in  demonstration,  that  these  four  shires  were 
understood  by  the  word  marches ;  the  one  the 
denomination  of  that  council,  which  was  ever  in 
common  appellation  termed  and  styled  the  council 
of  the  marches,  or  in  the  marches,  rather  than  the 
council  of  Wales,  or  in  Wales,  and  dnominatio 
est  a  digniore.  If  it  had  been  intended  of  lord- 
ships' marches,  it  had  been  as  if  one  should  have 
called  my  lord  mayor  my  lord  mayor  of  the 
suburbs.  But  it  was  plainly  intended  of  the 
four  English  shires,  which  indeed  were  the  more 
worthy. 

And  the  other  is  of  the  perpetual  resiance  and 
mansion  of  the  council,  which  was  evermore  in 
the  shires ;  and  to  imagine  that  a  court  should  not 
have  jurisdiction  where  it  sitteth,  is  a  thing  utterly 
improbable,  for  they  should  be  tanquam  piscis  in 
arido. 

So  as,  upon  the  whole  matter,  I  conclude  that 
the  word  marches  in  that  place,  by  the  natural 
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,  mod  true  intent  of  the  ttatate,  ie  meant  the 
•fonr  shires. 

^l%e  effect  ff  that  that  was  tpoken  hy  Serjeant  ffution 
and  Serjeant  Harris^  in  answer  of  the  former  ar- 
gument^ and  fur  the  excluding  of  the  jurisdiction 
of  the  marches  in  the  four  shires. 

That  which  they  both  did  deliver  was  reduced 
to  three  heads : 

The  first  to  prove  the  use  of  the  word  marches 
for  lordships*  marchers. 

The  second  to  prove  the  continuance  of  that  use 
of  the  word,  after  the  statute  of  27,  that  made  the 
•  lordships*  marchers  shire-grounds ;  whereupon  it 
was  inferred,  that  though  the  marches  were  de- 
-BtToyed  in  nature,  yet  they  remained  in  name. 

The  third  was  some  collections  they  made  upon 
'the  statute  of  34 ;  whereby  they  inferred,  that 
that  statute  intended  that  word  in  that  significa- 
/tion. 

For  the  first,  they  did  allege  divers  statutes 
before  27  H.  VIIL,  and  divers  book-cases  of  law 
in  print,  and  divers  offices  and  records,  wherein 
4be  word  marches  of  Wales  was  understood  of 
Ifae  lordships*  marchers. 

They  said  farther,  and  concluded,  that  whereas 
"we  show  our  sense  of  the  word  but'  rare,  they 
«faow  theirs  common  and  frequent;  and  whereas 
we  show  it  but  in  a  vulgar  use  and  acceptation, 
they  show  theirs  in  a  legal  use  in  statutes,  au- 
thorities of  hooks,  and  ancient  records. 

They  said  farther,  that  the  example  we  brought 
of  marches  upon  Scotliind  was  not  like,  but  rather 
contrary ;  for  they  were  never  called  marches  of 
Scotland,  but  the  marches  of  England  :  whereas, 
the  statute  of  34  doth  not  speak  of  the  marches 
of  England,  but  of  the  marches  of  Wales. 

They  said  farther,  that  the  county  of  Worcester 
did  in  no  place  or  point  touch  upon  Wales,  and, 
therefore,  that  county  could  not  be  termed 
inarches. 

To  the  second  they  produced  three  proofs ;  first, 
some  words  in  the  statute  of  33  H.  VIII.,  where 
the  statute,  providing  for  a  form  of  trial  for  trea- 
son committed  in  Wales,  and  the  marches  thereof, 
doth  use  that  word,  which  was  in  time  after  the 
statute  of  27 ;  whereby  they  prove  the  use  of  the 
word  continued. 

The  second  proof  was  out  of  two  places  of  the 
statute,  whereupon  we  dispute,  where  the  word 
marches  is  used  for  the*  lordships*  marchers. 

The  third  proof  was  the  style  and  form  of  the 
commission  of  oyer  and  terminer  even  to  this 
day,  which  run  to  give  power  and  authority  to  the 
president  and  council  there,  if^ra  prineipaHtat, 
WalHsei  and  infra  the  four  counties  by  name,  with 
this  clause  farther,  et  marchias  WalUm  dsdem 
somitatibus  adjaeenf :  whereby  they  infer  two 
things  strongly,  the  one  that  the  marches  of 
Wales  must  needs  be  a  distinct  thing  from  the 


four  counties;  the  other  that  the  word  manges 
was  used  for  the  lordships'  marchers  long  after 
both  statutes. 

They  said  forther,  that  otherwise  the  proceed- 
ing, which  had  been  in  the  four  new  erected 
ct)unties  of  Wales  by  the  commission  of  oyer 
and  terminer,  by  force  whereof  many  had  been 
•proceeded  with  both  for  life  and  other  ways, 
should  be  called  in  question,  as  coram  nonjudiee^ 
insomuch  as  they  neither  were  part  of  the  prin- 
cipality of  Wales,  nor  part  of  the  four  shires; 
and,  therefore,  must  be  contained  by  the  word 
marches,  or  not  at  all. 

For  the  third  head,  they  did  insist  upon  the 
statute  of  34,  and  upon  the  preamble  of  the  same 
statute. 

The  title  being  an  act  for  certain  ordinances  in 
the  king*s  majesty*s  dominion  and  principality 
of  Wales ;  and  the  preamble  being  for  the  tender 
zeal  and  affection  that  the  king  bears  to  his  sub- 
jects of  Wales;  and,  again,  at  the  humble  suit 
and  petition  of  his  subjects  of  Wales ;  whereby 
they  infer  that  the  statute  had  no  purpose  to  extend 
or  intermeddle  with  any  part  of  the  king*s  domi- 
nions or  subjects,  but  only  within  Wales. 

And  for  usage  and  practice,  they  said,  it  was 
nothing  against  an  act  of  Parliament. 

And  for  the  instructions,  they  pressed  to  see  the 
instructions  immediately  after  the  statute  made. 

And  for  the  certificate  and  opinions  of  Gerrard 
and  Bromley,  they  said,  they  doubted  not,  but 
that  if  it  were  now  referred  to  the  attorney  and 
solicitor,  they  would  certify  as  they  did. 

And,  lastly,  they  relied,  as  upon  their  principal 
strength,  upon  the  precedent  of  that,  which  was 
done  of  the  exempting  of  Cheshire  from  the  late 
jurisdiction  of  the  said  council;  for  they  saidt 
that  fVom  34  of  H.  VIII.  until  11  of  Queen  Eliz. 
the  court  of  the  marches  did  usurp  jurisdiction 
upon  that  county,  being  likewise  adjacent  to 
Wales,  as  the  other  four  are;  but  that  in  the 
eleventh  year  of  Queen  Elizabeth  aforesaid,  the 
same,  being  questioned  at  the  suit  of  one  Rad- 
forde,  was  referred  to  the  Lord  Dyer,  and  three 
other  judges,  who,  by  their  certificate  at  large 
remaining  of  record  in  the  Chancy,  did  pro- 
nounce the  said  shire  to  be  exempted,  and  that  in 
the  conclusion  of  their  certificate  they  gave  this 
reason,  because  it  was  no  part  of  the  principality 
or  marches  of  Wales.  By  which  reason,  they 
say,  it  should  appear  their  opinion  was,  that  the 
word  marches  could  not  extend  to  counties  adja- 
cent   This  was  the  substance  of  their  defence. 

7%e  reply  of  the  hinges  solicitor  to  the  arguments 
ffthe  two  Serjeants. 

Having  divided  the  substance  of  their  argu- 
ments, ut  supra^  he  did  pursue  the  same  division 
in  his  reply,  observing,  nevertheless,  both  a  great 
redundancy  and  a  great  defect  in  that  which 
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•pokea.  For,  tonohing  tbe  use  of  Uie  word 
marches,  great  labour  had  been  taken,  which  was 
not  denied :  bat  touching  tbe  intent  of  the  Parlia- 
ment, and  the  reasons  to  demonstrate  the  same, 
which  were  the  life  of  the  question,  little  or 
nothing  had  been  spoken. 

And,  therefore,  as  to  the  first  bead,  that  the 
word  marches  had  been  often  applied  to  the 
lordships*  marchers,  he  said  it  was  the  sophism 
which  is  called  tetomncAto,  fighting  with  their 
shadows ;  and  that  the  sound  of  so  many  statutes, 
SQ  many  printed  book-cases,  so  many  records, 
were  nomina  mfigna,  but  they  did  not  press  the 
question ;  for  we  grant  that  the  word  marches  had 
significations,  sometimes  for  the  counties,  some- 
times for  the  lordships*  marchers,  like  as  Nor- 
thampton and  Warwick  are  sometimes  taken  for 
the  towns  of  Northampton  and  Warwick,  and 
sometimes  for  the  counties  of  Ncnrthampton  and 
Warwick.  And  Dale  and  Sale  are  sometimes 
taken  for  the  Tillages  or  hamlets  of  Dale  and 
Sale,  and  sometimes  taken  for  the  paiisbes  of 
Dale  and  Sale :  and,  therefore,  that  the  most  part 
of  that  they  had  said  went  not  to  the  point 

To  that  answer,  which  was  gi^en  to  the  exam- 
ple of  the  middle  shires  upon  Scotland,  it  was 
said,  it  was  not  ad  idem  {  for  we  used  it  to  prove 
that  the  word  marches  may  and  doth  refer  to 
whole  counties;  and  samuch  it  doth  manifestly 
prove ;  neither  can  they  deny  it  But,  then,  they 
pinch  upon  the  addition,  because  the  English 
counties  adjacent  upon  Scotland  are  called  the 
marches  of  England,  and  the  English  counties 
adjacent  upon  Wales  are  called  the  marches  of 
Wales;  which  is  but  a  difference  in  phrase;  for 
aometimes  limits  and  borders  have  their  names 
of  the  inward  country,  and  sometimes  of  the  out- 
ward country ;  for  the  distinction  ofexehmvi  and 
inelutivi  is  a  distinction  both  in  time  and  place; 
as  we  see  that  that  which  we  call  this  day  fort- 
night, excluding  the  day,  the  French  and  the  law 
phrase  calls  this  day  fifteen  days,  or  quindena^ 
including  the  day.  And  if  they  had  been  called 
the  marches  upon  Wales,  or  the  marches  against 
Wales,  then  it  had  been  clear  and  plain;  and 
what  difference  between  the  banks  of  the  sea  and 
the  banks  against  the  sea?  So  that  he  took  this 
4o  be  but  a  toy  or  cavillation,  for  that  phrases  of 
0peech  are  ad  pladiumy  et  rectpiurU  camsm* 

As  to  the  reason  of  the  map,  that  the  county  of 
Worcester  doth  no  way  touch  upon  Wales,  it  is 
true;  and  I  do  find  when  the  lordships'  marchers 
were  annexed,  some  were  laid  to  every  other  of 
the  three  shires,  but  none  to  Worcester.  And  no 
doubt  but  this  emboldened  Wynde  to  make  the 
claim  to  Worcester,  which  he  durst  not  have 
thought  on  for  any  of  the  other  three.  But  it  falls 
out  well  that  that  which  is  the  weakest  in  proba- 
liility,  is  strongest  in  proof;  for  there  is  a  case 
jaled  in  that  more  than  in  the  rest  But  the  true 
MMon  is,  that  nsage  must  overrule  propriety  of 


spee^ ;  and,  therefore,  if  all  oommiaaions, 

instructions,  and  practices,  have  coupled 

four  shires,  it  is  not  the  map  that  will  sever  thenu 

To  the  second  head  he  gave  this  answer.  FiraC,. 
he  observed  in  general  that  they  had  not  showed 
one  statute,  or  one  book-case,  or  one  record,  the 
commissions  of  oyer  and  terminer  only  excepted, 
wherein  the  word  marches  was  used  for  lordships*' 
marehera  since  the  statute  of  34.  So  that  it  is 
evident,  that  as  they  granted  the  nature  of  those 
marohes  was  destroyed  and  extinct  by  27,  so  the 
name  was  discontinued  soon  aAer,  and  did  bat^ 
remain  a  very  small  while,  like  the  soond  of  a 
bell,  after  it  hath  been  rung;  and  as  indeed  it  i» 
usual  when  names  are  altered,  that  the  old  nsiaev 
which  is  expired,  will  continue  for  a  small  time. 

Secondly,  he  said,  that  whereas  they  had  Hisde 
the  comparison,  that  our  acceptation  of  the  word 
was  popular,  and  theire  was  legal,  because  it  wws 
extant  in  book-cases,  and  statutes,  and  records^ 
they  must  needs  confess  that  they  are  beaten  frona 
that  hold ;  for  the  name  ceased  to  be  legal  eleariy 
by  the  law  of  27,  which  made  the  alteration  in 
the  thing  itself,  whereof  the  name  is  but  a  sha* 
dow;  and  if  the  name  did  remain  afterwards* 
then  it  was  neither  legal,  nor  so  much  as  valgar« 
but  it  was  only  by  i^use,  and  by  a  ti\.pe  or 
eataehrens. 

Thirdly,  he  showed  the  impossibility  how  that 
signification  should  continue,  and  be  intended  by 
the  statute  of  34.  For  if  it  did,  it  must  be  in  one 
of  these  two  senaes,  either  that  it  was  meant  of 
the  lordships'  marehera  made  part  of  Wales,  or 
of  the  lordships*  maschera  annexed  to  the  four 
shires  of  England. 

For  the  firat  of  these,  it  is  plainly  impugned  by 
the  statute  itself;  for  the  firat  clause  of  the  statute 
doth  set  forth  that  the  principality  and  dondnioa 
of  Wales  shall  consist  of  twelve  shires :  wherein 
the  four  new  erected  counties,  which  were  for- 
merly lordships*  marehera,  and  whatsoever  else 
was  lordships*  marehera  annexed  to  the  ancient 
counties  of  Wales,  is  comprehended ;  so  that  of 
necessity  all  that  territory  or  border  must  be 
Wales;  then  followeth  the  clause  immediately* 
whereupon  we  now  differ,  namely,  that  there  sh^ 
be  and  remain  a  president  and  council  in  the  prin- 
cipality of  Wales,  and  the  marches  of  the  same; 
so  that  the  Parliament  could  not  forget  so  soon 
what  they  had  said  in  the  clause  next  before :  and 
therefore  by  the  marches,  they  meant  somewhat 
else  besides  that  which  was  Wales.  Then,  if 
they  fly  to  the  second  signification,  and  say  that 
it  was  meant  by  the  lordships*  marehera  annexed 
to  the  four  English  shires,  that  device  is  merely 
nuper  imia  oraHo^  a  mere  fiction  and  invention  of 
wit,  crossed  by  the  whole  stream  and  current  of 
practice;  for,  if  that  were  so,  the  jurisdiction  of 
the  council  ahonld  be  over  part  of  those  shireit. 
and  in  part  not;  and  then  in  the  suits  commenced 
against  any  of  the  inhabitants  of  the  four  shirev 
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itovglit  to  hare  been  laid  or  showed  that  Ibey 
dwelt  within  the  ancient  lordehips*  marchers, 
whereof  there  is  no  shadow  that  can  be  showed. 

Hien  he  proceeded  to  the  three  particulars. 
And  for  the  statate  of  3S,  for  trial  of  treason,  he 
said  it  was  necessary  that^e  word  nuurches 
should  be  added  to  Wales,  for  which  he  gave  this 
reason,  that  the  statute  did  not  only  extend  to  the 
trial  of  treasons,  which  shoald  be  committed  after 
4ie  statQte,  but  did  also  look  back  to  treasons 
committed  before:  and,  therefore,  this  statute 
heing  made  but  fiye  years  afier  the  statute  of  97, 
that  extinguished  the  lordships'  maithers,  and 
looking  back,  as  was  said,  was  fit  to  be  penned 
with  words  that  might  include  the  preterperfect 
tense  as  well  as  the  present  tense ;  for  if  it  had 
nstad  only  upon  the  word  Wales,  then  a  treason 
eonmitted  before  the  lordships'  marchers  were 
BMde  pert  of  Wales  might  hsTe  escaped  the  law. 

To  tias  also  another  answer  was  given,  which 
was,  that  the  word  maiehes  as  used  in  that  statute, 
eonld  net  be  referred  to  the  four  shires,  because 
of  tiie  words  following,  wherewith  it  is  eonpled, 
namely,  in  Wales,  and  the  marches  of  the  same, 
where  the  king's  writ  runs  not 

To  the  two  places  of  the  statute  of  94  itself, 
wherein  the  wwd  marches  is  used  for  lordships' 
marchers;  if  they  be  diligently  marked,  it  is 
merely  sophistry  to  allege  them ;  for  both  of  them 
do  speak  by  way  of  recital  of  the  time  past  before 
the  statute  of  37,  as  the  words  themselves  being 
read  over  will  show  without  any  other  enforce- 
ment ;  so  that  this  is  still  to  use  the  almanac  of 
the  old  year  with  the  new. 

To  the  commissions  of  oyer  and  terminer, 
which  seemeth  to  be  the  best  evidence  they  show 
for  the  continuance  of  the  name  in  that  tropical  or 
abused  sense,  it  might  move  somewhat,  if  this 
Ibrm  of  penning  those  commissions  had  been 
begun  since  the  statute  of  27.  But  we  show  forth 
the  commission  in  17  H.  VIII.,  when  the  Princess 
Mary  went  down,  running  in  the  same  manner 
verbaUm^  and  in  that  time  it  was  proper,  and 
could  not  otherwise  be.  So  that  it  appeareth  that 
it  was  but  merely  a  facsimile,  and  that  notwith- 
standing the  case  was  altered,  yet  the  clerk  of  the 
erown  pursued  the  former  precedent ;  hurt,  it  did 
none,  for  the  word  marches  is  there  superfluous. 

And  whereas  it  was  said,  that  the  words  in 
those  commissions  were  eflTectual,  because  else 
the  proceeding  in  the  four  new  erected  shires  of 
Wales  should  be  coram  non  Judieej  that  objection 
carrieth  no  colour  at  all ;  for  it  is  plain,  they  have 
authority  by  the  word  principality  of  Wales, 
without  adding  the  word  marches;  and  that  is 
proved  by  a  number  of  places  in  the  statute  of 
84,  where,  if  the  word  Wales  should  not  compre- 
hend those  shires,  they  should  be  excluded  in 
effect  of  the  whole  benefit  of  that  statute;  for 
the  word  marches  is  never  added  in  any  of  these 
places. 

Vol.  III.— 37 


To  the  thiid  head  tooching  the  true  intent  of 
the  statute,  he  first  noted  how  naked  their  proof 
was  in  that  kind,  which  was  the  life  of  the  ques- 
tion, for  all  the  rest  was  hut  in  Utera  it  in 
corUee. 

He  observed  also  that  all  the  strength  of  onr 
proof,  that  concerned  that  point,  they  had  passed 
over  in  silence,  as  belike  not  able  to  answer :  for 
they  had  said  nothing  to  the  first  intentions  of 
the  erections  of  the  court,  whereapon.the  Parlia> 
ment  built :  nothing  to  the  diversity  of  penning, 
which  was  observed  in  the  statute  of  34,  leairing 
out  the  word  marches,  and  resting  upon  the  word 
Wales  alone :  nothing  to  the  resianoe,  notiiing  to 
tiie  denomination,  nothing  to  the  continpal  practice 
before  the  statute  and  after,  nothing  to  the  king's 
instructions,  dec. 

As  for  that,  that  they  gather  but  of  the  titla 
and  preamble,  that  the  statute  was  made  for 
Wales,  and  fer  the  weal  and  government  of 
Wales,  and  at  the  petition  of  the  sobjeets  of 
Wales,  it  was  little  to  the  purpose;  for  no  man 
will  affirm  on  our  part  the  four  English  shires 
were  brought  under  the  jurisdiction  of  that  coqih 
oil,  either  first  by  the  king,  or  after  by  the  Parlia- 
ment, for  their  own  sakes,  being  in  parts  no 
farther  remote ;  but  it  was  for  congrui^'s  sake, 
and  for  the  good  of  Wales,  that  that  commixture 
was  requisite :  and  turpi9  ut  pars^  qim  non  con^ 
gnUt  cum  Mo.  And  therefore  there  was  no  rea- 
son that  the  statute  should  be  made. at  their  peti- 
tion, considering  they  were  not  primi  in  inten' 
Uone^  but  came  ex  conaequenii. 

And  whereas  they  say  that  usage  is  nothmg 
against  an  act  of  Parliament,  it  seems  they  do 
voluntarily  mistake,  when  they  cannot  answer  ( 
for  we  do  not  bring  usage  to  cross  an  act  of  Par- 
liament, where  it  is  clear,  but  to  expound  an  act 
of  Parliament,  where  it  is  doubtful,  and  evermore 
conlemporanea  inierpreiatuh  whether  it  be  of  stap 
tote  or  Scripture,  or  author  whatsoever,  is  of 
greatest  credit:  for  to  come  now,  above  six^ 
years  after,  by  subtilty  of  wit  to  expound  a 
statute  otherwise  than  the  ages  immediately  sue- 
ceeding  did  conceive  it,  is  eocpoHiio  conleniiom^ 
and  not  naturoHs.  And  whereas  they  extenuato 
the  opinion  of  the  attorney  and  solicitor,  it  is  not 
so  easy  to  do;  for,  first,  they  were  famous  men; 
and  one  of  them  had  his  patrimony  in  the  shires ; 
secondly,  it  was  of  such  weight  as  a  decree  of 
the  council  was  grounded  upon  it;  and,  thirdly, 
it  was  not  unlike,  but  that  they  had  conferred 
with  the  judges,  as  the  attorney  and  solicitor  do 
often  use  in  like  oases. 

Lastly,  for  the  exemption  of  Cheshire  he  gave 
this  answer.  First,  that  the  certificate  in  the 
whole  body  of  it,  till  within  three  or  four  of  the 
last  lines,  doth  rely  wholly  upon  that  reason, 
because  it  was  a  county  palatine :  and  to  speak 
truth,  it  stood  not  with  any  great  sense  or  propor- 
tion, that  that  place  which  was  privileged  «idi 
SB 
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exempted  from  the  Jurisdiction  of  the  conrts  of 
>VefNHnilii8ter,  should  be  meant  by  the  Parliament 
Id  be  sabjected  to  the  jurisdiction  of  that  council. 

Seopndly,  he  said  that  those  reasons,  which 
we  do  much  insist  upon  for  the  four  shires,  hold 
not  for  Cheshire,  for  we  say  it  is  fit  the  subject 
of  Wales  be  not  forced  to  sue  at  Westminster, 
but  have  his  justice  near  hand ;  so  may  he  have 
in  Cheshire,  because  there  is  both  a  justice  for 
common  law  and  a  chancery ;  we  say  it  is  conve- 
nient ftr  the  prince,  if  it  please  the  king  to  send 
him4own,  to  have  some  jutisdiction  civil  as  well 
as  for  the  peace;  so  may  he  have  in  Cheshire,  as 
Earl  of  Chester.  And  therefore  those  grave  men 
had  great  itason  to  conceive  that  the  Parliament 
'  .  did  n«t  intend  to  iAclude  Cheshire. 

And  whereas  they  pinch  upon  the  last  words 
'  in  the  certificate,  namely,  that  Cheshire  was  no 
part  of  the  dominion,  nor  of  the  marches,  they 
mfst  supply  it  with  this  sense,  not  within  the 
*  meaning  of  the  statute  ^  for  otherwise  the  judges 
eoald  not  have  discerned  of  it;  for  they  were  not 
to  try  the  fact,  but  to  expound  the  statute ;  and 
that  they  did  upon  those  reasons,  which  were 
special  to  Cheshire,  and  have  no  affinity  with  the 
four  shires. 

And,  therefore,  if  it  be  well  weighed,  that  cer- 
tificate makes  against  them ;  for  as  excepUofirmat 
elgem  in  eanbtu  nan  exeeptia^  so  the  excepting  of 
that  shire  by  itself  doth  fortify,  that  the  rest  of  the 
shires  were  included  in  the  very  point  of  difference. 

After  this  he  showed  a  statute  in  18  Eliz.  by 
which  provision  is  made  for  the  repair  of  a  bridge 
called  Chepstowbridge,  between  Monmouth  and 
Gloucester,  and  the  charge  lay  in  part  upon 
Gloucestershire;  in  which  statute  there  is  a 
clause,  that  if  the  justices  of  peace  do  not  their 
duty  in  levying  of  the  money,  they  shall  forfeit 
fire  pounds  to  be  recovered  by  information  before 
the  council  of  the  marches ;  whereby  he  inferred 
that  the  Parliament  would  never  have  assigned 
the  suit  to  that  court,  but  that  it  conceived  Glou- 
cestershire to  be  within  the  jurisdiction  thereof. 
And  therefore  he  concluded  that  here  is  in  the 
nature  of  a  judgment  by  Parliament,  that  the 
shires  are  within  the  jurisdiction. 

like  third  and  kul  argument  of  the  king*8  aoHcilnr  in 
the  case  of  the  marches^  in  reply  to  Serjeant  Harris, 

This  case  groweth  now  to  some  ripeness,  and  I 
am  glad  we  have  put  the  other  side  into  the  right 
way ;  for  in  former  argumente  they  laboured  little 
npon  the  intent  of  the  statute  of  34  H.  VIII.,  and 
busied  themselves  in  effect  altogether  about  the 
force  and  use  of  the  word  marches ;  but  now  find- 
ing that  litera  marttut  nonprodest,  they  offer  at  the 
true  state  of  the  question,  which  is  the  intent :  I 
am  determined,  therefore,  to  reply  to  them  in  their 
own  order,  ut  manifestum  $it,  as  he  saith,  me  nihil 
mU  tubieffugere  vohiiue  reUeendOf  out  ob$et»rare 
dittndo. 


All  which  hath  been  spoken  on  thair  part  eon* 
sisteth  upon'three  proofs. 

The  first  was  by  x^ertain  inferences  to  prove  tli# 
intent  of  the  statute. 

The  second  was  to  prove  the  use  of  the  word 
march V  in  their  sense  long  after  both  statutes  ; 
both  thatof  27,  which  extinguished  the  lordships* 
marchers,  and  that  of  34,  whereupon  our  question 
ariseth. 

The  third  was  to  prove  an  interruption  of  that 
practice  and  use  of  jurisdiction,  upon  which  we 
mainly  insist,  as  the  best  exposition  of  the  statute. 

For  the  first  of  these,  concerning  the  intention, 
they  brought  five  reasons. 

The  first  was  that  this  statute  of  34  was  ground- 
ed upon  a  platform,  or  preparative  of  certain  ordi- 
nances made  by  the  king  two  years  before, 
namely,  32;  in  which  ordinances  there  is  the 
very  clause,  whereupon  we  dispute,  namely,  That 
there  should  be  and  remain  in  the  dominion  and 
principality  of  Wales  a  president  and  a  council : 
in  which  clause,  nevertheless,  the  word  marches  is 
left  out,  whereby  they  collect  that  it  came  into 
the  statute  of  34  but  as  a  slip,  without  any  &rther 
reach  or  meaning. 

The  second  was,  that  the  mischief  before  the 
statute,  which  the  statute  means  to  remedy,  was, 
that  Wales  was  not  governed  according  to  similir 
tude  or  conformity  with  the  laws  of  England. 
And,  therefore,  that  it  was  a  cross  and  perverse 
construction,  when  the  statute  laboured  to  draw 
Wales  to  the  laws  of  England,  to  construe  it,  that 
it  should  abridge  the  ancient  subjects  of  England 
of  their  own  laws. 

The  third  was,  that  in  a  case  of  so  great  im. 
portance  it  is  not  like  that  if  the  statute  had  meant 
to  include  the  four  shires,  it  would  have  carried  it 
in  a  dark  general  word,  as  it  were  noetanterj  bat 
would  have  named  the  shires  to  be  compre- 
hended. 

The  fourth  was,  the  more  to  fortify  the  third 
reason,  they  observed  that  the  four  shires  are 
remembered  and  named  in  several  places  of  the 
statute,  three  in  number;  and  therefore  it  is  not 
like  that  they  would  have  been  forgotten  in  the 
principal  place,  if  they  had  been  meant 

The  fifth  and  last  was,  that  there  is  no  clause 
of  attendance,  that  the  sheriffs  of  the  four  shires 
should  attend  the  lord  president  and  the  council ; 
wherein  there  was  urged  the  example  of  the  acts 
of  Parliament,  which  erected  courts ;  as  the  court 
of  augmentations,  the  court  of  wards,  the  court  of 
survey ;  in  all  which  there  are  clauses  of  attend- 
ance;  whereupon  they  inferred  that  evermore, 
where  a  statute  gives  a  court  jurisdiction,  it 
strengtheneth  it  with  a  clause  of  attendance ;  and 
therefore  no  such  clause  being  in  this  statute,  it  is 
like  there  was  no  jurisdiction  meant.  Nay,  farther 
they  noted,  that  in  this  very  statute  for  the  justices 
of  Wales  there  is  a  clause  of  attendance  from  the 
sheriffs  of  Wales. 
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in  answer  to  their  fint  reason,  they  do  yery 
well,  in  my  opinion,  to  consider  Mr.  Attorney's 
^Miihiess  and  mine,  and  therefore  to  find  out  for 
m$  evidence  and  proofs,  which  we  have  no  time 
to  search ;  for  certainly  nothingr  can  make  more 
for  us  than  these  ordinances,  which  they  produce ; 
for  the  diversity  of  penning  of  that  clause  in  the 
-ordinanceSf  where  the  word  marches  is  omilted, 
and  that  clause  in  the  statute  where  the  word 
marches  is  added,  is  a  clear  and  perfect  direction 
what  was  meant  by  that  word.    The  ordinances 
were  made  by  force  and  in  pursuance  of  authority 
given  to  the  king  by  the  statute  of  37 ;  to  what 
did  the  statute  extend  ?   Only  to  Wales.    And, 
therefore,  the  word  marches  in  the  ordinances  is 
left  out;  but  the  statute  of  34  respected  not  only 
Wales,  but  the  commixed  government,  and,  there- 
fore, the  word  marches  was  put  in.    They  might 
have  remembered  that  we  built  an  argument  upon 
the  difiference  of  penning  of  that  statute  of  34 
itself  in  the  several  clauses  of  the  same ;  for  that 
in  all  other  clauses,  which  concern  only  Wales, 
the  word  marches  is  ever  omitted;  and  in  that 
'Clause  alone  thatconcemeth  the  jurisdiction  of  the 
president  and  council,  it  is  inserted.    And  this 
our  argument  is  notably  fortified  by  that  they  now 
-^ow  of  the  ordinances,  wherein  the  very  selfsame 
•clause  touching  the  president  and  council,  because 
the  king  had  no  authority  to  meddle  but  with 
Wales,  the  word  marches  is  omitted.    So  that  it 
is  most  plain  that  this  word  comes  not  in  by 
chance  or  slip,  but  with  judgment  and  purpose, 
as  an  effectual  word ;  for,  as  it  was  formerly  said, 
-cppotilajuxta  septmiamagit elueeseunt  i  and,  there- 
fore, I  may  likewise  urge  another  place  in  the  sta- 
tQte  which  is  left  out  in  the  ordinance ;  for  I  find 
there  is  a  clause  that  the  town  of  Bewdley,  which 
is  confessed  to  be  no  lordships*  marcher,  but  to  lie 
within  the  county  of  Worcester ;  yet  because  it 
was  an  exempted  jurisdiction,  is  by  the  statute 
annexed  unto  the  body  of  the  said  county.    First, 
this  shows  that  the  statute  of  34  is  not  confined  to 
Wales,  and  the  lordships*  marchers,  but  that  it 
intermeddles  with  Worcestershire.    Next,  do  you 
fiod  any  such  clause  in  the  ordinance  of  32  ?  No. 
Why  t  Because  they  were  appropriated  to  Wales. 
So  that,  in  my  opinion,  nothing  could  enforce  our 
exposition  better  than  the  collating  of  the  ordi- 
nance of  33  with  the  statute  of  34. 

In  answer  to  the  second  reason,  the  course  that 
1  see  often  taken  in  this  cause  makes  me  think  of  the 
phrase  of  the  psalm, «« starting  aside  like  a  broken 
bow  :*'  so,  when  they  find  their  reasons  broken, 
Ihey  start  aside  to  things  not  in  question.  For 
now  they  speak,  as  if  he  went  about  to  make  the 
four  shires  Wales,  or  to  take  from  them  the  bene- 
fit of  the  laws  of  England,  or  their  being  accountp 
ed  amongst  the  ancient  counties  of  England: 
doth  any  man  say  that  those  shires  are  not  within 
ihe  circuits  of  England,  but  subject  to  the  justices 
<^  Wales  ?   or  that  they  should  send  but  one 


knight  to  the  Pariiametit,  as  the  shires  of  Wtles 
do  1  or  that  they  may  not  sue  at  Westminsttr,  in 
chancery,  or  at  common  law,  or  the  like  1  r  No 
man  affirms  any  such  things ;  me  take  notliing 
from  them,  o^ly  we  give  them  a  court  of  sum- 
mary justice  in  certain  causes  at  their  own  doors. 

And  this  is  nova  doclrina  to  male  such  an  op- 
position between  law  and  equity,  and  between 
formal  justice  and  summary  justicef  For  there 
is  no  law  under  heaven  which  is  not^eupplied 
with  equity ;  for  summuin  jus^  summa  injuria^  or, 
as  some  have  it,  summm  lex^  summa  crux.  A^ 
therefore  all  nations  have  equity ;  but  s<mie  have 
law  and  equity  mixed  in  the  same  court,  which 
is  the  worse ;  and  some  have  it  distinguished  in 
several  courts,  which  is  the  better.  Look  into 
any  counties  palatine,  which  are  small  models  of 
the  great  government  of  kingdoms,  ai}d  you  shall 
never  find  any  but  had  a  chancery. 

Lastly,  it  is  strange  that  all  other  places  d% 
require  courts  of  summary  justice,  and  esteem 
them  to  be  privileges  and  graiees;  and  in  this 
cause  only  they  are  thought  to  be  servitudes  and 
loss  of  birthright.  The  universities  have  a  court 
of  summary  justice,  and  yet  I  never  heard  that 
scholars  complain  their  birthright  was  taken  from 
them.  The  stannaries  have  them,  and  you  have 
lately  affirmed  the  jurisdiction ;  and  yet  you  have 
taken  away  no  man's  birthright.  The  court  at 
York,  whosoever  looks  into  it,  was  erected  at  the 
petition  of  the  people,  and  yet  the  people  did  not 
mean  to  cast  away  their  birthright.  The  court 
of  wards  is  mixed  with  discretion  and  equity ; 
and  yet  I  never  heard  that  infants  and  innocents 
were  deprived  of  their  birthright.  London,  which 
is  the  seat  of  the  kingdom,  hath  a  court  of  equity, 
and  holdeth  it  for  a  grace  and  favour :  how  then 
Cometh  this  case  to  be  singular!  And  therefore 
these  be  new  phrases  and  conceits,  proceeding 
of  error  or  worse;  and  it  makes  me  think  that  a 
few  do  make  their  own  desires  the  desires  of  the 
country,  and  that  this  court  is  desired  by  the 
greater  number,  though  not  by  the  greater  sto> 
machs. 

In  answer  to  the  third  reason,  if  men  be  con- 
versant in  the  statutes  of  this  kingdom,  it  will 
appear  to  be  no  new  thing  to  carry  great  matters 
in  general  words  without  other  particular  express- 
ing. Consider  but  of  the  statute  of  26  H.  VIIL 
which  hath  carried  estates  tails  under  the  general 
words  of  estates  of  inheritance.  Consider  of  the 
statute  of  16  R.  II.  of  prmmunire^  and  see  what 
great  matters  are  thought  to  be  carried  under  the 
word  alibi.  And,  therefore,  it  is  an  ignorant  as- 
sertion to  say  that  the  statute  would  have  named 
the  shires,  if  it  had  meant  them. 

Secondly,  the  statute  had  more  reason  to  pass 
it  over  in  general  words,  because  it  did  not  ordain 
a  new  matter,  but  referreth  to  usage ;  and  though 
the  statute  speaks  generally,  yet  usage  speaks 
plainly  and  particularly,  which  ib  the  strongest 
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kind  of  utterance  or  ezpressinif.  Quid  verba  audiam 
eiMmfada  videam. 

And,  thirdly,  this  argrnment  of  theirs  may  be 
strongly  retorted  against  them,  for  as  they  infer 
that  the  shires  were  not  meant,  becaase  they  were 
not  included  by  name,  so  we  infer  that  they  are 
meant,  because  they  are  not  excepted  by  name,  as 
is  usual  by  way  of  proviso  in  like  cases :  and  our 
inference  hath  far  greater  reason  than  theirs,  be- 
eause  at  the  time  of  the  making  of  the  statute  they 
were  known  to  be  under  the  jurisdiction ;  and, 
therefore,  that  ought  to  be  most  plainly  expressed, 
which  should  work  a  change,  and  not  that  which 
should  continue  things  as  they  were. 

In  answer  to  their  fourth  reason,  it  makes  like- 
wise plainly  against  them;  for  there  be  three 
places iwhere  the  shires  be  named,  the  one  for  the 
extinguishing  of  the  custom  of  gavelkind ;  the 
second  for  the  abolishing  of  certain  forms  of  as- 
nrance  which  were  too  light  to  carry  inheritance 
and  freehold ;  the  third  for  the  restraining  of  cer- 
tain franchises  to  that  state  they  were  in  by  a  for- 
mer statute.  In  these  three  places  the  words  of 
the  statute  are.  The  lordships'  marchers  annexed 
unto  the  counties  of  Hereford,  Salop,  &c. 

Now  mark,  if  the  statute  conceived  the  word 
marches  to  signify  lordships*  marchers,  what 
needeth  this  long  circumlocution  ?  It  had  been 
easier  to  have  said,  within  the  marches.  But  be- 
cause it  was  conceived  that  the  word  marches 
would  have  comprehended  the  whole  counties, 
and  the  statute  meant  but  of  the  lordships*  march- 
ers annexed ;  therefore  they  were  enforced  to  nse 
that  periphrasis  or  length  of  speech. 

In  answer  to  the  fifth  reason  I  give  two  several 
answers ;  the  one,  that  the  clause  of  attendance 
is  supplied  by  the  word  incidents ;  for  the  clause 
of  establishment  of  the  court  hath  that  word, 
«'  with  all  incidents  to  the  same  as  heretofore  hath 
been  used  :"  for  execution  is  ever  incident  to  jus- 
tice or  jurisdiction.  The  other  because  it  is  a 
court,  that  standeth  not  by  the  act  of  Parliament 
alone,  but  by  the  king's  instructions,  whereto  the 
act  refers.  Now,  no  man  will  doubt  but  the  king 
may  supply  the  clause  of  attendance ;  for  if  the 
king  grant  forth  a  commission  of  oyer  and  termi- 
ner, he  may  command  what  sheriflf  he  will  to  at- 
tend it;  and  therefore  there  is  a  plain  diversity 
between  this  case  and  the  cases  they  vouch  of  the 
court  of  wards,  survey,  and  augmentations :  for 
they  were  courts  erected  de  novo  by  Parliament, 
and  had  no  manner  of  reference  either  to  usage  or 
instructions ;  and  therefore  it  was  necessary  that 
the  whole  frame  of  those  courts,  and  their  authori- 
ty both  for  judicature  and  execution,  should  be 
described  and  expressed  by  Parliament  So  was 
it  of  the  authoriQr  of  the  justices  of  Wales  in  the 
statute  of  34  mentioned,  because  there  are  many 
ordinances  de  novo  concerning  them ;  so  that  it 
was  a  new  erection,  and  not  a  confirmation  of 
them. 


Thus  have  I,  in  confutation  of  their  reasons^ 
greatly,  as  I  conceive,  confirmed  our  own,  as  it 
were,  with  new  matter;  for  most  of  that  they  have 
said  made  for  us.  But  as  I  am  willing  to  clear 
your  judgments,  in  taking  away  the  objections,  so 
I  must  farther  pray  in  aid  of  your  memory  for 
those  ^ings  which  we  have  said,  whereunto  they' 
have  offered  no  manner  of  answer ;  for  unto  all 
our  proofs  which  we  made  touching  the  intent  of 
the  statute,  which  they  grant  to  be  the  spirit  and* 
life  of  this  question,  they  said  nothing:  as  not» 
word  to  this ;  That  otherwise  the  word  marches- 
in  the  statute  should  be  idle  or  superfluous :  not  a 
word  to  this ;  That  ^e  statute  doth  always  omit 
the  word  marches  in  things  that  concern  ODHy 
Wales :  not  a  word  to  this ;  That  the  statute  d*^ 
not  mean  to  innovate,  but  to  ratify,  and  therefore 
if  the  shires  were  in  before,  they  are  in  still :  not 
a  word  to  the  reason  of  the  commixed  government, 
as  that  it  was  necessary  for  the  reclaiming  of 
Wales  to  have  them  conjoined  with  the  shires; 
that  it  was  necessary  for  commerce  and  contracts, 
and  properly  for  the  ease  of  the  subjects  of  Wales 
against  the  inhabitants  of  the  shires ;  that  it  was 
not  probable  that  the  Parliament  meant  the  prince 
should  have  no  jurisdiction  civil  in  that  |^aoe, 
where  he  kept  his  house.  To  all  these  things, 
which  we  esteem  the  weightiest,  there  is  aUwm 
nlenHum^  after  the  manner  of  children  that  skip 
over  where  they  cannot  spell. 

Now,  to  pass  from  the  intent  to  the  word ;  first, 
I  will  examine  the  proof  they  have  brought  that 
the  word  was  used  in  their  sense  after  the  statate 
27  and  34 ;  then  I  will  consider  what  is  gained, 
if  they  should  prove  so  much :  and,  lastly,  I  will 
briefly  state  our  own  proofs,  touching  the  nse  of 
the  word. 

For  the  first,  it  hath  been  said,  that  whereas  I 
called  the  use  of  the  word  marches,  after  the  sta- 
tute of  27,  but  a  little  chime  at  most  of  an  old 
word,  which  soon  after  vanished,  they  wfll  now 
ring  us  a  peal  of  statutes  to  prove  it ;  but  if  it  bs 
a  peal,  I  am  sure  it  is  a  peal  of  bells,  and  not  a 
peal  of  shot :  for  it  clatters,  but  it  doth  not  strike : 
for  of  all  the  catalogue  of  statutes  I  find  scarcely 
one,  save  those  that  were  answered  in  tey  former 
argument ;  but  we  may  with  as  good  reason  affirm 
in  every  of  them  the  word  marches  to  be  meant 
of  the  counties*  marches,  as  they  can  of  the  lord- 
ships*  marchers :  for  to  begin  upwards : 

The  statute  39  Eliz.  for  the  repair  of  WiHoq 
Bridge,  no  doubt  doth  mean  the  word  marches  for 
the  counties ;  for  the  bridge  itself  is  in  Hereford- 
shire, and  the  statute  imposeth  the  charge  of  re- 
paration upon  Herefordshire  by  compulsory  means,, 
and  permitteth  benevolence  to  be  taken  in  Wales, 
and  the  marches ;  who  doubts,  but  this  meant  of 
the  other  three  shires,  which  have  far  greater  use 
of  the  bridge  than  the  remote  counties  of  Wales  ? 

For  the  statute  5  Elis.,  concerning  peijury,  it 
halh  a  proviso,  that  it  shall  not  be  prejudicial  t^ 
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^be  ooQiieil  of  the  inarches  for  paniBhiiig  of  per- 
jorj;  who  caa  doabt  but  that  here  inarches  is 
meant  of  the  shires^  considering  the  perjuries 
<KHBinitted  in  them  have  been  punished  in  that 
•court  as  well  as  in  Wales! 

For  3  EL  Y  L  and  the  clause  therein  for  restrain- 
ing tithes  of  marriage  portions  in  Wales  and  the 
iBarohes,  why  should  it  not  be  meant  of  counties  1 
For  if  any  such  cnstoms  had  crept  and  encroached 
into  the  body  of  the  shires  out  of  the  lordships* 
marchers,  no  doubt  the  statute  meant  to  restrain 
them  as  well  there  as  in  the  other  places. 

And  so  for  the  statute  of  33  H.  VUI.  which 
•ordains  that  the  benefit  of  that  statute  for  distress 
to  be  had  by  executors,  should  not  extend  to  any 
lordship  in  Wales,  or  the  marches  of  the  same 
where  mue$  are  paid,  because  that  imports  a 
general  release ;  what  absurdity  is  there,  if  there 
the  marches  be  meant  for  the  whole  shires  %  for 
if  any  such  custom  had  spread  so  far,  the  reason 
of  ths  statute  is  alike. 

As  for  the  statutes  of  37  H.  YIII.  and  4  E.  IV. 
lor  the  making  and  appointing  of  the  eustas 
rotularumj  there  the  woid  marches  must  needs 
be  taken  for  limits,  according  to  the  etymology 
and  deriTation ;  for  the  words  refer  not  to  Wales, 
iMt  are  thus,  within  England  and  Wales,  and 
other  the  king's  dominions,  marches,  and  terri- 
tories, that  is,  limits  and  territories ;  so  as  I  see 
no  reason  but  I  may  truly  maintain  my  former 
assertion,  that  after  the  loirdships'  marchers  were 
•extinct  by  the  statute  of  27,  the  name  also  of 
marches  was  discontinued,  and  rarely  if  ever  used 
in  that  sense. 

But  if  it  should  be  granted  that  it  was  now  and 
then  used  in  that  sense,  it  helps  them  little;  for 
first  it  is  clear  that  the  legal  use  of  it  is  gone,  when 
the  thing  was  extinct,  for  nomen  e$t  ret  nomen  ; 
8o  it  remains  but  abxmvi^  as  if  one  should  call 
Gnletta  Carthage,  because  it  was  once  Carthage ; 
and,  next,  if  the  word  should  have  both  senses, 
aod  that  we  admit  an  equivocation,  yet  we  so 
overweigh  them  upon  the  intent,  as  the  balance 
is  soon  cast. 

Yet  one  thing  I  will  note  more,  and  that  is, 
that  there  is  a  certain  confusion  of  tongues  on  the 
'Other  side,  and  that  they  cannot  well  tell  them< 
•elves  what  they  would  have  to  be  meant  by  the 
word  marches ;  for  one  while  they  say  it  is  meant 
for  the  lordships'  marchers  generally,  another 
while  they  say  that  it  is  meant  for  the  inward 
marches  on  Wales's  side  only ;  and  now  at  last 
they  are  driven  to  a  poor  shiA,  that  there  should 
be  left  some  little  lordship  marcher  in  the  dark, 
as  awu  pmi$9U9^  not  annexed  at  all  to  any  coun- 
ty ;  but  if  they  would  have  the  statute  satisfied 
npon  that  only,  I  say  no  more  to  them,  but  aquila 
fion  capit  inuseiu* 

Now  I  will  briefly  remember  nnto  you  the  state 
4>f  our  proofs  of  the  word. 

First,  according  to  the  laws  of  speech  we  prove 


it  by  the  etymology  or  derivation,  because  march 
is  the  Saxon  word  for  limit,  and  marchio  is 
comes  limitaneus ;  this  is  the  opinion  of  Camden 
and  others. 

Next,  we  prove  the  use  of  the  word  in  the  like 
case  to  be  for  counties,  by  the  example  of  the 
marches  of  Scotland  ;  for  as  it  is  prettily  said  in 
Walker's  case  by  Gawdy,  if  a  case  have  no  cou- 
sin, it  is  a  sign  it  is  a  bastard,  and  not  legitimate; 
therefore,  we  have  showed  you  a  cousin,  or  rather 
a  brother,  here  within  our  own  island,  of  the  like 
use  of  the  word.  And  whereas  a  great  matter 
was  made  that  the  now  middle  shires  were  never 
called  the  marches  of  Scotland,  but  the  marches 
of  England  against  Scotland,  or  upon  Scotland,  it 
was  first  answered  that  that  made  no  difference; 
because  sometimes  the  marches  take  their  name 
of  the  inward  country,  and  sometimes  of  the  out 
country ;  so  that  it  is  but  inehsivi  and  exclustvit 
as  for  example,  that  which  we  call  in  vulgar 
speech  this  day  fortnight,  excluding  the  day,  that 
the  law  calls  quindenoj  including  the  day ;  and 
so,  likewise,  who  will  make  a  difference  between 
the  banks  of  the  sea,  and  the  banks  against  the 
sea,  or  upon  the  sea  ?  But  now,  to  remove  all 
scruple,  we  show  them  Littleton  in  his  chapter  * 
Of  Grand  Serjeantry,  where  he  saith,  there  is  a 
tenure  by  cornage  in  the  marches  of  Scotland ; 
and  we  show  them  likewise  the  statute  of  25  E. 
III.,  Of  Labourers,  where  they  are  also  called  the 
marches  of  Scotland. 

Then  we  show  some  number  of  bills  exhibited 
to  the  council  there  before  the  statute,  where  the 
plaintiffs  have  the  addition  of  place  confessed 
within  the  bodies  of  the  shires,  and  no  lordships* 
marchers,  and  yet  are  laid  to  be  in  the  marches. 

Then  we  show  divers  accounts  of  auditors  in 
the  duchy  from  H.  lY.  downwards,  where  the 
endorsement  is  in  marchiU  WalHa^  and  the  con- 
tents are  possessions  only  of  Hereford  and  Glou- 
cestershire, (for  in  Shropshire  and  Worcestershire 
the  duchy  hath  no  lands;)  and  whereas,  they 
would  put  it  off  with  a  cuique  in  8ua  arte  erederk' 
dum^  they  would  believe  them,  if  it  were  in  matter 
of  accounts;  we  do  not  allege  them  as  auditorst 
but  i&  those  that  speak  English  to  prove  the  com- 
mon use  of  the  word,  loquendum  ut  vulgus. 

We  show,  likewise,  an  ancient  record  of  a 
patent  to  Herbert,  in  15  E.  lY.,  where  Kilpeck 
is  laid  to  be  in  com,  Hereford  in  marchiu  WctlUm  # 
and,  lastly,  we  show  again  the  statute  of  37  E. 
in.,  where  provision  is  made  that  men  shall 
labour  in  the  summer  where  they  dwell  in  the 
winter;  and  there  is  an  exception  of  the  people 
of  the  counties  of  Stafford  and  Lancashire,  &c.t 
and  of  the  marches  of  Wales  and  Scotland; 
where  it  is  most  plain  that  the  marches  of  Wales 
are  meant  for  counties,  because  they  are  coupled 
both  with  Stafford  and  Lancashire,  which  are 
counties,  and  with  the  marches  of  Scotland, 
which  are  likewise  conntles;  and,  as  it  is  inform- 
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ed,  the  laboorere  of  those  foar  shires  do  come 
forth  of  their  shires,  and  are  known  by  the  name 
of  Cokers  to  this  day. 

To  this  we  add  two  things,  which  are  worthy 
consideration ;  the  one,  that  there  is  no  reason  to 
put  us  to  the  pn>of  of  the  use  of  this  word 
marches  sixty  years  ago,  considering  that  usage 
speaks  for  us;  the  other,  that  there  ought  not  to 
be  required  of  us  to  show  so  frequent  a  use  of 
the  word  marches  of  ancient  time  in  our  sense, 
as  they  showed  in  theirs,  because  there  was  not 
the  like  occasion :  for,  when  a  lordship  marcher 
was  mentioned,  it  was  of  necessity  to  lay  it  in 
the  marches,  because  they  were  out  of  all  coun- 
ties; but  when  land  is  mentioned  in  any  of  these 
counties,  it  is  superfluous  to  add,  in  the  marches ; 
80  as  there  was  no  occasicm  to  use  the  word 
marches,  but  either  for  a  more  brief  and  compen- 
dious speech  to  avoid  the  naming  of  the  four 
•hires,  as  it  is  in  the  statute  of  25  E.  III.,  and  in 
the  endorsement  of  accounts ;  or  to  give  a  court 
cognisance  and  jurisdiction,  as  in  the  bills  of 
complaint ;  or,  ex  abundaniif  as  in  the  record  of 
Kilpeck. 
•  There  resteth  the  third  main  part,  whereby  they 
endeavour  to  weaken  and  extenuate  the  proofe 
which  we  offer  touching  practice  and  possession, 
wherein  they  allege  five  things. 

First,  that  Bristol  was  in  until  7  Eliz.,  and  then 
exempted. 

Secondly,  that  Cheshire  was  in  until  II  Elis., 
and  then  went  out. 

Thirdly,  they  allege  certain  words  in  the  in- 
structions to  Cholmley,  vice-president,  in  II 
Eliz.,  at  which  time  the  shires  were  first  com- 
prehended in  the  instructions  by  name,  and  in 
these  words,  annexed  by  our  commission :  where- 
upon they  would  infer  that  they  were  not  brought 
in  the  statute,  but  only  came  in  by  instructions, 
and  do  imagine  that  when  Cheshire  went  out 
they  came  in. 

Fourthly,  they  say  that  the  intermeddling  with 
those  four  shires  before  the  statute,  was  but  a 
usurpation  and  toleration,  rather  than  any  lawful 
and  settled  jurisdiction ;  and  it  was  compared  to 
that,  which  is  done  by  the  jud|;es  in  their  circuits, 
who  end  many  causes  upon  petitions. 

Fifthly,  they  allege  Sir  John  MuUen^s  case, 
where  it  is  said  cotuuetudo  non  prxjudieat  veritaU. 

There  was  moved,  also,  though  it  were  not  by 
the  council,  but  from  the  judges  themselves,  as 
an  extenuation,  or  at  least  an  obscuring  of  the 
proofs  of  the  usage  and  practice,  in  that  we  show 
forth  no  instructions  from  17  H.  VIII.  to  I  Maris. 

1*0  these  six  points  I  will  give  answer,  and,  as 
I  conceive,  with  satisfaction. 

For  Bristol,  I  say  it  teacheth  them  the  right 
way,  if  they  can  follow  it ;  for  Bristol  was  not 
exempt  by  any  opinion  of  law,  but  was  left  out 
of  the  instructions  upon  supplication  made  to  the 
queen. 


For  Cheehire,  we  have  answered  it  before,  that 
the  reason  was,  because  it  was  not  probable  that 
the  statute  meant  to  make  that  shire  subject  to  the^ 
jurisdiction  of  that  council,  considering  it  was 
not  subject  to  the  high  courts  at  Westminster,  id 
regard  it  was  a  county  palatine.  And,  whereas 
they  s^id,  that  so  was  Flintshire  too,  it  matchetb 
not,  because  Flintshire  is  named  in  the  statnta- 
for  one  of  the  twelve  shires  of  Wales. 

We  showed  you  likewise  effectual  differences 
between  Cheshire  and  these  other  shires ;  for  that 
Cheshire  hath  a  chancery  in  itself,  and  over  Che» 
shire  the  princes  claim  jurisdiction,  as  Earl  of 
Chester ;  to  all  which  you  reply  nothing. 

Therefore,  I  will  add  this  only,  that  Cheshiie* 
went  out  teeundo  Jlumine^  with  the  good  will  of 
the  state ;  and  this  sought  to  be  evicted  adverw 
flumine^  cross  the  state ;  and  as  they  have  opinion- 
of  four  judges  for  the  excluding  of  Cheshire,  sa 
we  have  the  opinion  of  two  great  learned  men, 
Gerrard  and  Bromley,  for  the  including  of  Wor- 
cester; whose  opinions,  considering  it  was  but 
matter  of  opinion,  and  came  not  judicially  in 
question,  are  not  inferior  to  any  two  of  the  other; 
but  we  say  that  there  is  no  opposition  or  repug* 
nancy  between  them,  but  both  may  stand. 

For  Cholmley 's  instructions,  the  words  may- 
well  stand,  that  those  shires  are  annexed  by  com* 
mission;  for  the  king's  commission  or  instruo* 
ttons,  for  those  words  are  commonly  confounded,, 
must  co-operate  with  the  statute,  or  else  they  can* 
not  be  annexed.  But  for  that  conceit  that  they* 
should  come  in  but  in  II,  when  Cheshire  went 
out,  no  man  that  is  in  his  wits  can  be  of  that 
opinion,  if  he  mark  it :  for  we  see  that  the  town 
of  Glocester,  &c.,  is  named  in  the  instructions 
of  I  Mar.,  and  no  man,  I  am  sure,  will  think 
that  Glocester  town  should  be  in,  and  Glocester- 
shire  out 

For  the  conceit,  that  they  had  it  but  jurisdic^ 
tionem  preeariam,  the  precedents  show  plainly 
the  contrary;  for  they  had  coercion,  and  they  did 
fine  and  imprison,  which  the  judges  do  not  upon 
petitions;  and,  besides,  they  must  remember  that 
many  of  our  precedents,  which  we  did  show  forth, 
were  not  of  suits  originally  commenced  there,  but 
of  suits  remanded  from  hence  out  of  the  king's 
courts  as  to  their  proper  jurisdiction. 

For  Sir  John  Mullen's  case,  the  rule  is  plain 
and  sound,  that  where  the  law  appears  contrary, 
usage  cannot  control  law ;  which  doth  not  at  all 
infringe  the  rule  of  optima  legum  trUerprea  eonsue- 
tudoi  for  usage  may  expound  law,  though  it 
cannot  overrule  law. 

But  of  the  other  side  I  could  show  you  many 
cases,  where  statutes  have  been  expounded  di- 
rectly against  their  express  letter  to  uphold  prece- 
dents and  usage,  as  9  and  3  Phil,  et  Mar.  upon 
the  statute  of  Westminster,  that  ordained  that  the 
judges  coram  quibus  formaium  erit  appeUum  shall 
inquire  of  the  damages,  and  yet  the  law  ruled  that 
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it  shall  be  inqaired  before  the  jodgnes  of  Nisi 
Prius.  And  the  grreat  reverence  given  to  prece- 
dcDts  appeareth  in  39  H.  VI.  3  E.  I V.  and  a  num. 
ber  of  other  books ;  and  the  difference  is  exceed- 
ingly well  taken  in  Slade^s  case.  Coke's  Reports, 
4,  that  is,  where  the  usage  runs  but  amongst 
clerks,  and  where  it  is  in  the  eye  and  notice  of  the 
judge ;  for  there  it  shall  be  presumed,  saith  the 
book,  that  if  the  law  were  otherwise  than  the  usage 
hath  gone,  that  either  the  council  or  the  parties 
would  have  excepted  to  it,  or  the  judges  ex  qffieio 
would  have  discerned  of  it,  and  found  it ;  and  we 
have  ready  for  you  a  calendar  of  judges  more  than 
sit  at  this  table,  that  have  exercised  jurisdiction 
over  the  shires  in  that  county. 

As  for  exception,  touching  the  want  of  certain 
instructions,  I  eould  wish  we  had  them;  but  the 
want  of  them,  in  my  understanding,  obscoieth  the 
case  little.  For,  let  me  observe  unto  you,  that  we 
have  three  fonDS  of  instructions  concerning  these 
sMres  extant ;  the  first  names  them  not  expressly, 
but  by  reference  it  doth,  namely,  that  they  shall 
hear  and  determine,  &c.  within  any  of  the  places 
or  counties  within  any  of  their  commissions ;  and 
we  have  one  of  the  commissions,  wherein  they 


were  named;  so  as  upon  the  matter  they  are 
named.  And  of  this  form  are  the  ancient  instru^ 
tions  before  the  statute  of  17  H.  VIIL,  when  the 
Princess  Mary  went  down. 

The  second  form  of  instructions  go  farther,  for 
they  have  the  towns,  and  exempted  places  within 
the  counties  named,  with  ianqtutm  as  well  within 
the  city  of  Glocester,  the  liberties  of  the  duchy  of 
I^ncaster,  &c.,  as  within  any  of  the  counties  of 
any  of  their  commissions ;  which  clearly  admits 
the  counties  to  be  in  before.  And  of  this  form  are 
the  instructions  I  Maris,  and  so  long  until  11  Elis. 

And  the  third  form,  which  hath  been  continued 
ever  since,  hath  the  shires  comprehended  by 
name.  Now,  it  is  not  to  be  thought,  but  the  in- 
structions which  are  wanting,  are  according  to 
one  of  these  three  forms  which  are  extant.  Take 
even  your  choice,  for  any  of  them  will  serve  to 
prove  that  the  practice  there  was  ever  authorised, 
by  the  instructions  here.  And  so  upon  the  whole 
matter,  I  pray  report  to  be  made  to  his  majesty, 
that  the  president  and  the  council  hath  jurisdic* 
tion,  according  to  his  instructions,  over  the  foor 
shires,  by  the  true  construction  of  the  ttatnte  of 

34  H.  vm. 


LEARNED  READING  OF  MR.  FRANCIS  BACON, 

ONE  OF  HER  MAJBSTT'B  COUNSEL  AT  ULW, 


THE    STATUTE   OP   USES. 

BEINO  HIS  DOUBLE  READING  TO  THE  HONOURABLE  SOCIETY  OF  GRAY'S  INN^ 

42  ELIZ. 


-^htrpiiui  I  fiXTE  chosen  to  read  upon  the  Sta- 
•*  tuteof  Uses,  made  27  H.  VIIL  ch.  10, 

a  law  whereupon  the  inheritances  of  this  realm  are 
tossed  at  this  day,  like  a  ship  upon  the  sea,  in 
such  sort,  that  it  is  hard  to  say  which  bark  will 
sink,  and  which  will  get  to  the  haven ;  that  is  to 
nmmm  t*  writ-  ^^7'  what  assursncos  will  stand  good, 
*^*^*~*^  and  what  will  not.  Neither  is  this 
any  lack  or  default  in  the  pilots,  the  grave  and 
learned  judges ;  but  the  tides  and  currents  of  re- 
ceived error,  and  unwarranted  and  abusive  experi- 
ence have  been  so  strong,  as  they  were  not  able  to 
keep  a  right  course  according  to  the  law,  so  as  this 
statute  is  in  great  part  as  a  law  made  in  the  Par- 
liament, held  35  Heginae ;  for,  in  37  Reginas,  by 
the  notable  judgment  given  upon  solemn  argu- 


ments o  all  the  judges  assembled  in  the  Exche* 
quer  Chamber,  in  the  famous  case  between  Dillon 
and  Freine,  concerning  an  assurance  made  by 
Chudleigh,  this  law  began  to  be  re-  cbwiMcii^ 
duced  to  a  true  and  sound  exposition,  ST'poS^ti. 
and  the  false  and  perverted  exposi-  *'^**-'"«- 
tion,  which  had  continued  for  so  many  years, 
but  never  countenanced  by  any  rule  or  author- 
ity of  weight,  but  only  entertained  in  a  popu- 
lar conceit,  and  put  in  practice  at  adventure, 
grew  to  be  controlled;  since  which  time  (as  it 
cometh  to  pass  always  upon  the  first  reforming  of 
inveterate  errors)  many  doubts  and  perplexed 
questions  have  risen,  which  are  not  yet  resolved, 
nor  the  law  thereupon  settled :  the  consideration 
whereof  moved  me  to  take  the  occasion  of  per- 
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ionuiog  this  partienlar  duty  to  the  Hoate,  to  soe 
if  I  could,  by  my  travel,  brin^^  the  exposition 
thereof  to  a  more  general  good  of  the  common- 
wealth. 

Herein,  though  I  could  not  be  ignorant  either 
of  the  difficulty  of  the  matter,  which  he  that 
taketh  in  hand  shall  soon  find,  or  much  less  of  my 
own  unableness,  which  I  had  continual  sense  and 
ieeling  of;  yet,  because  I  had  more  means  of 
absolution  than  the  younger  sort,  and  more  leisure 
than  the  greater  sort,  I  did  think  it  not  impossible 
io  work  some  profitable  effect;  the  rather  because 
where  an  inferior  wit  is  bent  and  constant  upon 
one  subject,  he  shall  many  times,  with  patience 
and  meditation,  dissolve  and  undo  many  of  the 
knots,  which  a  greater  wit,  distracted  with  many 
matters,  would  rather  cut  in  two  than  unknit: 
and,  at  the  least,  if  my  invention  or  judgment  be 
too  barren  or  too  w^,  yet,  by  the  benefit  of 
oihw  arts,  I  did  hope  to  dispose  or  digest  the 
authorities  and  opimons  which  are  in  cases  of 
uses  in  such  order  and  method,  as  they  should 
take  light  one  from  another,  though  they  took  no 
light  from  me.  And  like  to  the  matter  of  my 
reading  shall  my  manner  be,  for  my  meaning  is 
to  revive  and  recontinue  the  ancient  form  of  read- 
ing, which  you  may  see  in  Mr.  Frowicke^s  upon 
^e  prerogative,  and  all  other  readings  of  ancient 
time,  being  of  less  ostentation,  and  more  fruit 
than  the  manner  lately  accustomed :  for  the  use 
then  was,  substantially  to  expound  the  statutes 
by  grounds  and  diversities ;  as  you  shall  find  the 
readings  still  to  run  upon  cases  of  like  law  and 
contrary  law;  whereof  Che  one  includes  the  learn- 
ing of  a  ground,  the  other  the  learning  of  a  differ- 
ence ;  and  not  to  stir  conceits  and  subtle  doubts, 
or  to  contrive  a  multitude  of  tedious  and  intricate 
cases,  whereof  all,  saving  one,  are  buried,  and  the 
greater  part  of  that  one  case  which  is  taken,  is 
commonly  nothing  to  the  matter  in  hand ;  but  my 
labour  shall  be  in  the  ancient  course,  to  open  the 
law  upon  doubts,  and  not  to  open  doubts  upon 
the  law. 

EXPOSmO  STATUTI. 

The  exposition  of  this  statute  con- 
sists upon  matter  without  the  statute, 
and  matter  within  the  statute. 
sBqi.7.H«r  There  be  three  things  concerning 
^"^•^  this  statute,  and  all  other  statutes, 
which  are  helps  and'  inducements  to  the  right 
understanding  of  any  statute,  and  yet  are  no  part 
of  the  statute  itself. 

1.  The  consideration  of  the  case  at  the  com- 
mon law. 

2.  The  consideration  of  the  mischief  which  the 
statute  intendeth  to  redress,  as  also  any  other 
mischief,  which  an  exposition  of  the  statute  this 
way  or  that  way  may  breed. 

3.  Certain  maxims  of  the  common  law*  touch- 
ing exposition  of  statutes. 


n»«d«ronL 


Halving  tiierefixe  framed  six  divisions,  aoeord- 
ing  to  the  number  of  readings  upon  the  statute 
itself,  I  have  likewise  divided  the  matter  without 
the  statute  into  six  introductions  or  discourses,  so 
that  for  every  day's  reading  I  have  made  a  triple 
provision. 

1.  A  preface  or  introduction. 

3.  A  division  upon  the  law  itself. 

3.  A  few  brief  cases  for  exercise  and  argu- 
ment. 

The  last  of  which  I  would  have  forborne ;  and, 
according  to  the  ancient  manner,  you  should 
have  taken  some  of  my  points  upon  my  divisions, 
one,  two,  or  more,  as  you  should  have  thought 
good;  save  that  I  had  this  regard,  that  the 
younger  sort  of  the  bar  were  not  so  conversant  in 
matters  upon  the  statutes ;  and  for  that  cause  I 
have  interlaced  some  matters  at  the  common  law, 
that  are  more  familiar  within  the  books. 

1.  The  first  matter  I  will  discourse  unto  you 
is  the  nature  and  definition  of  a  use,  and  its  incep- 
tion and  progression  before  the  statute. 

9.  The  second  discourse  shall  be  of  the  second 
spring  of  this  tree  of  uses  since  the  statute. 

3.  'Dm  third  discourse  shall  be  of  tbeestate  of  the 
assurances  of  this  realm  at  this  day  upon  uses, 
and  what  kind  of  them  is  convenient  and  reason- 
able, and  not  fit  to  be  touched,  as  far  as  the  sense 
of  law  and  a  natural  construction  of  the  statute 
will  give  leave ;  and  what  kind  of  them  is  incon- 
venient and  meet  to  be  suppressed. 

4.  The  fourth  discourse  shall  be  of  certain 
rules  and  expositions  of  laws  applied  to  this  pre- 
sent purpose. 

5.  The  fiflh  discourse  shall  be  of  the  best 
course  to  remedy  the  same  inconveniences  now 
afoot,  by  construction  of  the  statute,  without 
offering  either  violence  to  the  letter  or  sense. 

6.  The  sixth  and  last  discourse  shall  be  of  the 
course  to  remedy  the  same  inconveniences,  and 
to  declare  the  law  by  act  of  Parliament ;  whieh 
last  I  think  good  to  reserve,  and  not  to  publish. 

The  nature  of  a  use  is  best  discerned 
by  considering,  first,  what  it  is  not,  and 
then  what  it  is;  for  it  is  the  nature  of 
all   human  science  and  knowledge  to  proceed 
most  safisly,  by  negative  and  exclusion,  to  what 
is  affirmative  and  inclusive. 

First,  a  use  is  no  right,  title,  or  in- 
terest in  law;  and,  therefore.  Master  ^HW!'^ 
Attorney  Coke,   who  read  upon  this  chS^Si^ 
statute,  sud  well,  that  there  are  but  "^ 
two  rights. 

Jim  in  re  r  Jua  ad  rem. 

The  one  is  an  estate,  which  'iBJuginret  the 
other  a  demand,  which  is  Jus  ad  rem.'  but  a  use 
is  neither:  so  that  in  94  H.  YIII.  it  is  Bm-itefe. 
said  that  the  saving  of  the  statute  of  ^-ispt^s. 
1  R.  HI.  which  saveth  any  right  or  interest  of 
entails,  must  be  understood  of  entails  of  the  pot- 
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-vestioDy  asd  not  of  the  part  of  the  use,  becaase 
a  aae  is  no  right  nor  interest  So,  again,  yon 
see  that  Litdeton's  conceit,  that  a  use  should 
amount  to  a  tenancy  at  will,  wheieapon  a  release 
might  well  inure,  becaase  of  pririty,  is  controlled 
SB.  7.5.  ^7  ^  ^'^  ^^  ^*  ^^^*>  ^"^  divers  other 
>*  a.7. 8.  books,  which  say  that  ce*^  que  tue  is 
punishable  in  an  action  of  trespass  towards  the 

feofiees;  only  5  H.  V.  seemeth  to  be 
*°'''*'  at  some  discord  with  other  bodes, 
where  it  is  admitted  for  law,  that  if  there  be  ee$tuy 
^que  ii«e  of  an  advowson,  and  he  be  outlawed  in  a 

personal  action,  the  king  should  have 
jta-. Farutun,   ^^  presentment;  which  case  Master 

Ewens,  in  the  argument  of  Chudleigh's 
case,  did  seek  to  reconcile  thus:  where  ee^uy 
gu€  tMe,  being  outlawed,  had  presented  in  his 
own  name,  there  the  king  should  remove  his  in- 
-cnmbent;  but  no  such  thii^  oan  be  collected 

upon  the  book :  and,  th^efore,  I  con- 

cttTe  the  error  grew  upon  this,  that  be- 
canae  it  was  generally  Uiought,  that  a  use  was 
bnt  a  pernancy  of  profits ;  and  then,  again,  because 
the  law  is,  that,  upon  outlaw  in  a  personal  action, 
the  king  shall  haye  the  pemaney  of  the  profits, 
they  took  that  to  be  one  and  the  selfirame  thing 
eettuy  que  tcse  had,  and  which  the  king  was  en- 
titled unto ;  which  was  not  so ;  for  the  king  had 
remedy  in  law  for  his  pernancy  of  the  profits,  but 
eestuy  que  U9e  had  none.  The  books  go  further, 
2  H.  7. 4.  atMi  say,  that  a  use  is  nothing,  as  in  3 
7  B.  7:11.1a.  H.  VII.  dei  was  brought  and  counted 
$ur  leas  for  yean  rendering  rent,  &o.  The  de* 
fendant  pleaded  in  bar,  that  the  plaintiff  nihil 
Mntit  tempore  dimiinonU  t  the  plaintiff  made  a 
special  replication,  and  showed  that  he  had  a  use, 
and  issoe  joined  upon  that;  wherefore  it  appear- 
«th,  that  if  he  had  taken  issue  upon  the  defend- 
ant's plea,  it  should  have  been  found  against 

him.    So  again  in  4  Regin»,  in  the 

case  of  the  Lord  Sandys,  the  truth  of 
the  cause  was,  a  fine  was  levied  by  ct$tu^  que 
tue  before  the  statute,  and  this  coming  in  question 
since  the  statute  upon  an  averment  by  the  plaintiff 
quodparieMjUnU  nihil  habueruni,  it  is  said  that  the 
defendant  may  show  the  special  matter  of  the  use, 
and  it  shall  be  no  departure  from  the  first  plead- 
ing of  the  fine ;  and  it  is  said  farther,  that  the 
form  of  averment  given  in  4  H.  VII.  quod  partes 
finis  nihil  habtterunt,  nee  in  possessionem  nee  in  usu^ 
was  ousted  by  this  statute  of  32  H.  VIII.  and  was 
no  more  now  to  be  accepted ;  but  yet  it  appears, 
that  if  issue  had  been  taken  upon  the  general 
averment,  without  the  special  matter  showed,  it 
should  have  been  found  for  him  that  took  the 
averment,  because  a  use  is  nothing.  But  these 
books  are  not  to  be  taken  generally  or  grossly ; 
for  we  see  in  the  same  books,  that  when  a  use  is 
specially  alleged,  the  law  taketh  knowledge  of 
it ;  but  the  sense  of  it  is,  that  a  use  is  nothing  for 
which  remedy  is  given  by  the  course  of  the  com- 
^«L.  III.— 38 
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mon  law,  so  as  the  law  knoweth  it,  but  protects  it 
not ;  and,  therefore,  when  the  question  cometh, 
whether  it  hath  any  being  in  nature  or  in  con^ 
science,  the  law  accepteth  of  it;  and  therefore 
Littleton's  case  is  good  law,  that  he  * 
that  had  but  forty  shillings  freehold  in  u'Hfi.S? 
use,  shall  be  sworn  of  an  inquest,  for  '*''^^^ 
that  is  ruled  secundum  dominium  naturale^  and  not 
secundum  dominiam  legitimum^  nam  natura  domi' 
ntu  esti  qui  fruetum  ex  re  pereipit.  And  so,  no 
doubt,  upon  subsidies  and  taxes  cestuy 
que  use  should  have  been  valued  as  an 
owner;  so,  likewise,  if  ee«/uy  que  use  had  released 
his  use  unto  the  feoffee  for  six  pounds,  or  con- 
tracted with  a  stranger  for  the  like  sum,  there  was 
no  doubt  but  it  was  a  good  condition  or  contract 
whereon  to  ground  an  action  upon  the  case  for  the 
money :  for  a  release  of  a  suit  in  the  chancery  is  a 
good  quid  pro  quo ;  therefore,  to  conclude,  though 
a  use  be  nothing  in  law  to  yield  remedy  by  course 
of  law,  yet  it  is  somewhat  in  reputation  of  law 
and  in  conscience;  for  that  may  be  something  in 
conscience  which  is  nothing  in  law,  like  as  that 
may  be  something  in  law  which  is  nothing  in 
conscience ;  as,  if  the  feoffees  had  made  a  feoff- 
ment over  in  fee,  bona  fide,  upon  good  considera- 
tion, and,  upon  a  subpasna  brought  against  them, 
had  pleaded  this  matter  in  chancery,  this  had 
been  nothing  in  conscience,  not  as  to  discharge 
them  of  damages. 

A  second  negative  fit  to  be  understood  is,  that 
a  use  is  no  covin,  nor  it  is  no  ooUusion,  as  the 
word  is  now  used;  for  it  is  to  be  noted,  that 
where  a  man  doth  remove  the  estate  and  posses- 
sion of  lands  or  goods,  out  of  himself  unto  another 
upon  trust,  it  is  either  a  special  trust,  or  a  general 
trust. 

The  special  trost  is  either  lavdul  or  unlawful. 

The  special  trust  unlawful  is,  according  to  the 
cases  provided  for  by  ancient  statutes  of  fermoura 
of  the  profits ;  as  where  it  is  to  defraud  creditors, 
or  to  get  men  to  maintain  suits,  or  to  defeat  the 
tenancy  to  the  praecipe^  or  the  statute  of  mortmain, 
or  the  lords  of  their  wardships,  or  the  like ;  and 
those  are  termed  frauds,  covins,  or  collusions. 

The  special  trust  lawful  is,  as  when  I  infeoff 
some  of  my  friends,  because  I  am  to  go  beyond 
the  seas,  or  because  I  would  exempt  the  land 
from  some  general  statute,  or  bond,  which  I  am 
to  enter  into,  or  upon  intent  to  be  reinfeoffed,  or 
intent  to  be  Touched,  and  so  to  suffer  a  common 
recovery,  or  upon  intent  that  the  feoffees  shall 
infeoff  over  a  stranger,  and  infinite  the  like  intents 
and  purposes,  which  f&W  out  in  men's  dealings 
and  occasions ;  and  this  we  call  confidence,  and 
the  books  do  call  them  intents;  but  where  the 
trust  is  not  special,  nor  transitory,  but  general 
and  permanent,  there  it  is  a  use ;  and  therefore 
these  three  are  to  be  distinguished,  and  not 
confounded;  the  covin,  the  confidence,  and 
the  use. 
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6e  M  now  we  are  come  by  negatives  to  the 
affirmative,  what  a  i»e  is,  agreeable  to 
the  definition  in  Plowden,  352.     In 
Barnard  and  Delamer's  case,  wh^e  it 
is  said:— that 
Use  is  a  trast  reposed  in  any  person 
^^'  "*•       by  the  terre-tenant,  that  he  may  suffer 
him  to  take  the  profits,  and  that  he  will  perfcmn 
his  intent 
Bat  it  is  a  shorter  speech  to  say,  that 

Urns  est  dominium  fiduciariwn:     Use  is  an 
owner^s  li£s  in  tmsu 

So  that  uttu  et  ttatus,  nve  pottetsio,  potius  d^- 
ferunt  secwndum  rationem  fori^  quam  secundum 
naiuram  rdy  for  that  one  is  in  course  of  law,  the 
other  is  in  course  of  conscience ;  and  for  a  trust, 
which  is  the  way  to  a  use,  it  is  exceedingly 
well  defined  by  Azo,  a  civilian  of  great  un- 
derstanding: 

Fides  esi  obUgaHo  eonseterUisB  unius  ad  tfi^en- 
iionem  aUerius. 

And  they  have  a  good  division  likewise  of 
lights  when  they  say  there  is 

Jus  preearium:  Jus  fldueianumt  Jus  Ugitimum, 

1.  A  right  in  oonrtesy,  for  the  which  there  is 
no  remedy  at  all. 

S.  A  right  in  tnist,  for  whioh  there  is  a  remedy, 
but  only  in  conscience. 
8.  A  right  in  law. 

And  so  mndi  of  the  natore  and  definition  of 
a  use. 

It  followeth  to  consider  tiie  parts  and 
'SS^HSSJi*.  properties  of  a  use :  wherein  it  appear- 
*^  eth  by  the  consent  of  all  books,  and 

it  was  distinctly  delivered  by  Justice  Walmsley, 
in  36  of  Elisabeth :  That  a  trust  consisteth  upon 
three  parts. 

The  first,  that  the  feoffise  will  suffer 

^  ^^     the  feoffor  to  take  the  profits. 

The  second,  that  the  feoffee  upon  request  of 

the  feoffor,  or  notice  of  his  will,  will  execute  the 

estates  to  the  feoffor,  or  his  heirs,  or  any  other  at 

his  direction. 

The  third,  that  if  the  feoffee  be  disseised,  and 
so  the  feoffor  disturbed,  the  feofl^  will  re-enter, 
or  bring  an  action  to  re-continue  the  possession; 
for  that  those  three,  pernancy  of  profits,  execu- 
tion of  estates,  and  defence  of  the  land,  are  the 
three  points  of  the  trust. 

For  the  properties  of  a  use,  they  are 
exceedingly  well  set  forth  by  Fenner, 
justice,  in  the  same  case ;  and  they  be  three : 
1.  Uses,  saith  he,  are  created  by  confidence : 
3.  Preserved  by  privity,  which  is  nothing  else 
but  a  continuance  of  the  confidence,  without  in- 
terruption: and, 
3»  Ordered  and  guided  by  conscience:  either 


The  propotM. 


by  the  private  oonsctenee  of  the  feoffee,  or  the 
general  conscience  of  the  realm,  whidi  is 
chancery. 

The  two  former  of  which,  because  they  be 
matters  more  thoroughly  beaten,  and  we  shall  have 
occasion  hereafter  to  handle  them,  we  will  not 
now  dilate  upon : 

But  the  third  we  will  speak  somewhat  of;  both 
because  it  is  a  key  to  open  many  oi  the  true 
reasons  and  learnings  of  uses,  and  because  it 
tendeth  to  decide  our  great  and  piiaoipal  doubts 
at  this  day. 

Coke,  8olicit<»,  entering  into  his  aigament  of 
Chudleigh's  case,  said  sharply  and  fidy :  <<  I  wiU 
put  never  a  case  but  it  shall  be  of  a  use,  for  a  use 
in  law  hath  no  fellow;'*  meaning,  that  the  learn- 
ing of  uses  is  not  to  be  matched  with  other  leam^ 
ings.    And  Anderson,  chief  justice,  in  the  argu- 
ment of  the  same  ease,  did  truly  and  profoundly 
eontrol  the  vulgar  opinion  collected    ^^^^ 
upon  5  £.  IV.  that  theie  might  be  pas- 
sessio  fratrts  of  a  use;  for  he  said,  that  it  was  no 
more  but  that  the  chancellor  would  oonsuit  with^ 
the  rules  of  law,  wheie  the  intention  of  the  par- 
ties did  not  speeially  appear;  and  therefore  the 
private  conceit,  which  Glanvile,  justice,  cited  m 
the  42  Begins,  in  the  case  of  Corbet   ^^^^ 
and  Corb^  in  the  Common  Pleas,  of 
one  of  Lincoln's  Inn,  whom  he  named  not,  but 
seemed  well  to  allow  of  the  opinion,  is  not 
sound;  which  was,  that  a  use  was  but  a  limita- 
tion, and  did  ensue  the  nature  of  a  possession. 

This  very  conceit  was  ««t  <»  *><>*"*  trn. at. i«. 
37  H.  VIII.  in  tiie  Lord  Daicie's  case, 
in  which  time  tiiey  began  to  heave  at  uses :  for 
thereafter  the  realm  had  many  ages  together  put 
in  action  the  passing  of  uses  by  will,  they  began 
to  argue  tiiat  a  use  was  not  devisable,  but  that 
it  did  ensue  the  nature  of  the  land :  and  the  same 
year  after  this  statute  was  made;  so  that  this 
opinion  seemeth  ever  to  be  a  prelude  and  fore- 
runner to  an  act  of  Parliament  touching  uses; 
and  if  it  be  so  meant  now,  I  like  it  well :  but  in 
the  mean  time  tiie  opinion  itself  is  to  be  rejected; 
and  because,  in  the  same  case  of  Cor-  j^^  j^ 
bet  and  Corbet,  three  reverend  judges 
of  the  Court  of  Common  Pleas  did  deliver  and 
publish  their  opinion,  though  not  direcUy  upon 
the  point  adjudged,  yet  obiter  as  one  of  the  rea- 
sons of  their  judgment,  that  a  use  of  inheritance 
could  not  be  limited  to  cease;  and,  again,  that  the 
limitation  of  a  new  use  could  not  be  to  a  stranger ; 
ruling  uses  merely  according  to  the  ground  of 
possession;  it  is  worth  the  hibour  to  examine 
that  learning.  By  3  H.  VII.  you  may  collect, 
that  if  tiie  feoffees  had  been  disseised  by  tiie 
common  law,  and  an  ancestor  collateral  of  cestui/ 
que  use  had  released  unto  the  disseisor,  and  his 
warranty  had  attached  upon  cestuif  que  use,  yet 
the  chancellor,  upon  this  matter  showed,  would 
have  no  respect  unto  it,  to  compel  the  feoffees  to 
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atemile  tiM  estete  unto  the  ditseiior:  for  there 
the  CMS  being,  that  eeaiu^  ^m^  mm  in  tail  haying 
made  an  assuimnce  by  fine  and  recoTery,  and  by 
warranty  which  deaeended  upon  his  issoe,  two 
of  the  jndges  held,  that  the  use  ie  not  extinet; 
and  Bryan  and  Hnasey,  that  held  the  contrary, 
laid,  that  the  common  law  is  aherad  by  the  new 
atatnte;  whereby  they  admit,  that  by  the  common 
law  diat  warranty  will  not  bind  and  extinct  a 
right  of  a  aae,  at  it  will  do  a  right  of  poeaeaaioo; 
and  the  reason  it,  becanae  the  law  of  collateral 
warranty  ia  a  hard  law,  and  not  to  be  consideied 
in  a  covrt  of  coBBcience.  In  5  E.  IV. 
*^*'^'  tti8aaftd,that  \£  eeiiuy  ^tietMe  be  at- 
tainted, ftiery,  who  ahall  hare  the  land,  for  the 
lord  ahall  not  have  the  land ;  so  at  there  the  nae 
doth  not  imitate  the  poeeeeaion ;  and  the  reason 
is,  beeaose  the  lord  hath  a  tenant  in  by  title;  foe 
thnt  is  nothing  to  the  aupoBno,  because  the  fe- 
oibr*s  inlent  was  nerer  to  adrance  the  lord,  but 
only  bis  own  blood ;  and  therefore  tiie  query  of 
the  book  ariseth,  what  the  tnst  and  confidence 
of  the  fi9offee  did  tie  him  to  do,  as  whether  he 
should  not  sell  the  land  to  the  use  of  the  fooffee's 
will,  or  in  piot  u$u$?  So  favoiurably  they  took 
the  intent  in  those  days,  like  as  yon  may  find  in 
97B. cat.  37  H.  VI.  that  if  a  man  had  appointed 
his  use  to  one  for  lifo,  the  remabider  in 
foe  to  another,  and  cetiuy  que  nae,  for  life  had  re- 
te.  oBk.  BIT.  foMdt  beeaose  the  intmnt  appeared  not 
"•*•  to  adrsnoe  the  heir  at  all,  nor  him  in 
TOTeraion,  presently  the  foofiee  shoald  make  the 
ealate  for  lifo  of  him  that  raliised,  some  ways  to 
tfie  behoof  of  the  fooffor.  Bat  to  proceed  in 
some  better  order  towards  ^e  disproof  of  this 
optnion  of  imitation,  there  be  foor  points  wherein 
we  will  examine  the  nature  of  uses. 

1.  The  raising  of  them. 

%,  Thepreaervingofthem. 

3.  The  transferring  of  them. 

4.  Theextingnishingof^m. 

I.  In  all  these  four  yon  shall  see  apparently 
tet  nses  stand  open  their  own  reasons,  utterly 
differing  from  cases  of  possession.  I  would  hare 
cas  case  showed  by  men  learned  in  the  law, 
where  there  is  a  deed;  and  yet  there  needs  a 
consideration ;  as  for  parole,  the  law  adjudgeth  it 
too  light  to  give  a  use  without  consideration; 
bvt  a  deed  ever  in  law  imports  a  consideration, 
because  of  the  deliberation  and  ceremony  in  the 
eonfoctbn  of  it:  and,  tiierefore,  in  8  Reginae  it  is 
solemnly  argued,  that  a  deed  should  raise  a  use 
without  any  other  consideration.  In  the  queen's 
ease  a  false  consideration,  if  it  be  of  record,  will 
hurt  the  patent,  but  want  of  consideration  doth 
never  hurt  it ;  and  yet  they  say  that  a  use  is  but  a 
nimble  and  light  thing;  and  now,  contrariwise, 
it  seemeth  to  be  weightier  than  any  thing  else : 
for  you  cannot  weigh  it  up  to  raise  it,  neither  by 
deed,  nor  deed  enrolled,  without  the  weight  of  a 
consideration ;  but  you  shall  never  find  a  reason 


of  this  to  the  worid's  end,  in  the  law :  but  it  is  a 
reason  of  chancery,  and  it  is  this : 

That  no  court  of  conscience  will  en-  tson.Abr. 
force  domtm  grabUtum^  though  the  in-  K  i^^J* 
tent  appear  never  so  clearly,  where  it  JvSA. 
is  not  executed,  or  sufficiently  passed 
by  law ;  but  if  money  had  been  paid,  and  so  a 
person  damnified,  or  that  it  was  for  the  establish- 
ment of  his  house,  then  it  is  a  good  matter  in  the 
chancery.  So  again  I  would  see  in  all  the  law, 
a  case  where  a  man  shall  take  by  conveyance,  be 
it  by  deed,  livery,  or  word,  that  is  not  party  to  the 
grant :  I  do  not  say  that  the  delivery  must  be  to 
him  that  takes  by  the  deed,  for  a  deed  may  be 
delivery  to  one  man  to  the  use  t>f  another.  Nei- 
th«  do  I  say  that  he  must  be  party  to  the  livery 
or  deed,  for  he  in  the  remainder  may  take  though 
he  be  party  to  neither ;  but  he  must  be  party  to 
the  wMds  of  the  grant ;  here  again  the  case  of  the 
use  goeth  single,  and  the  reason  is,  because  a 
conveyance  in  use  is  nothing  but  a  publication  of 
the  trust;  and,  therefore,  so  as  the  party  trusted 
be  declaied,  it  is  not  material  to  whom  the  publi- 
cation be.  So  much  for  the  raising  of  uses* 
Now  as  to  the  pressing  of  them. 

3.  There  is  no  case  in  the  common  law  wherein 
notice  simply  and  nakedly  is  material  to  make  a 
coven,  or  paHUepB  erimiiu$i  and,  therefore,  if 
the  heir,  which  is  in  by  descent,  infeoff  one  which 
had  notice  of  the  disseisin,  if  he  were  not  a  (2m- 
$ei$or  de  faeto^  ii  is  nothing:  so  in  33  aiB.6.i. 
H.  VI.  if  a  fooffiment  be  made  upon 
collusion,  and  that  fooffee  make  a  feoffment  over 
upon  good  consideration,  the  collusion  is  dis. 
charged,  and  it  is  not  material  whether  the  second 
fooffee  had  notice  or  no.  So  as  it  is  put  in  14  IL 
Vin.  if  a  sale  be  made  in  a  market  overt  upon 
good  consideration,  although  it  be  to  one  that  hath 
notice  that  they  are  stolen  goods,  yet  the  property 
of  a  stranger  is  bound ;  though  in  the  book  before 
remembered,  35  H.  VI.  there  be  some  opinion  to 
the  contrary,  which  is  clearly  no  law ;  so  in  31 
E.  m.  if  assets  descend  to  the  heir,  and  he  alien 
it  upon  good  consideration,  although  it  be  to  one 
that  had  notice  of  the  debt,  or  of  the  warranty,  yet 
it  is  good  enough.  So  35  Ass.  p.  1,  if  a  man 
enter  of  purpose  into  my  lands,  to  the  end  that  a 
stranger  which  hath  right,  should  bring  his 
praeipe  and  evict  the  land,  I  may  enter  notwith- 
standing  any  such  recovery :  but  if  he  enter, 
having  notice  that  the  stranger  hath  right,  and  the 
stranger  likewise  having  notice  of  his  entry,  yet 
if  it  were  not  upon  confederacy  or  collusion  be- 
tween them,  it  is  nothing ;  and  the  reason  of  these 
cases  is,  because  the  common  law  looketh  no 
farther  than  to  see  whether  the  act  were  merely 
aciu$  fiduB  in  fraudem  legit  j  and,  therefore, 
wheresoever  it  findeth  consideration  given,  it  dis 
chargeth  the  coven. 

But  come  now  to  the  case  of  the  use,     d,.  u 
!  and  there  it  is  otherwise,  as  it  is  in  14 
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H.  y  III.  and  28  H.  YIII.  and  divers  other  books ; 
which  prove  that  if  the  feoffee  sell  the  land  for 
good  consideration  to  one  that  hath  notice,  the 
s  lup.  81.  purchaser  shall  stand  seised  to  the  an- 
\^  ^'  cient  use ;  and  the  reason  is,  because 
the  chancery  looketh  farther  than  the 
common  law,  namely,  to  the  corrupt  conscience 
of  him  that  will  deal  with  the  land,  knowing  it  in 
equity  to  be  another's;  and,  therefore,  if  there 
were  radix  amariitKUnu,  the  consideration  purgeth 
it  not,  but  it  is  at  the  peril  of  him  that  giyeth  it : 
so  that  a  consideration,  or  no  consideration,  is  an 
issue  at  the  common  law ;  but  notice,  or  no  notice, 
is  an  isue  in  the  chancery.  And  so  much  for  the 
preserving  of  uses. 

Thetniisfer.  3.  For  the  transferring  of  uses  there 
rincofuHi.  jg  QQ  case  in  law  whereby  an  action 
may  be  transferred,  but  the  subposna  we  see  in 
case  of  use  was  always  assignable ;  nay,  farther, 
you  find  twice  27  H.  VIII.  fol.  20,  pla.  9;  and, 
again,  fol.  30,  and  pla.  21,  that  a  right  of  use 
may  be  transferred ;  for  in  &e  former  case  Mon- 
tague maketh  an  objection,  and  saith,  that  a  right 
of  use  cannot  be  given  by  fine,  but  to  him  that 
hath  the  possession ;  Fitzher^rt  answereth.  Yes, 
Well  enough ;  query  the  reason,  saith  the  book. 

And  in  the  latter  case,  where  eestuy  que  we  was 
infeoffed  by  the  disseisor  of  the  feoffee,  and  made 
a  feoffment  over,  Englefield  doubted  whether  the 
second  feoffee  should  have  the  use.  Fitzherbert 
said,  ^*  I  marvel  you  will  make  a  doubt  of  it,  for 
there  is  no  doubt  but  the  use  passeth  by  the  feoff- 
ment to  the  stranger,  and,  therefore,  this  question 
needeth  not  to  have  been  made.'*  So  the  great 
difliculty  in  10  Regine,  Delamer's  case,  where 
the  case  was  in  effect,  there  being  tenant  in  tail 
of  a  use,  the  remainder  in  fee,  tenant  in  tail 
made  a  feoffment  in  fee,  by  the  statute  of  1  R. 
III.  and  that  feoffee  infeoffed  him  in  the  remain- 
der of  the  use,  who  made  a  feoffment  over ;  and 
there  question  being  made,  whether  the  second 
feoffee  should  have  the  use  in  remainder,  it  is 
well  said,  that  the  second  feoffee  must  needs 
have  the  best  right  in  conscience;  because  the 
first  feoffee  claimeth  nothing  but  in  trust,  and  the 
te$tuy  que  use  cannot  claim  it  against  his  sale ;  but 
the  reason  is  apparent,  as  is  touched  before,  that 
a  use  in  esse  was  but  a  thing  in  action,  or  in  suit 
to  be  brought  in  court  of  conscience ;  and  whether 
the  mbpocna  was  to  be  brought  against  the  feoffee 
in  possession  to  execute  the  estate,  or  against  the 
feoffee  out  of  possession  to  recontinue  the  estate, 
always  the  mbpcena  might  be  transferred;  for 
still  the  action  at  the  common  law  was  not  stirred, 
but  remained  in  the  feoffee ;  and  so  no  mischief 
of  maintainance  or  transferring  rights. 

And  if  any  use  being  but  in  right 

may  be  assigned,  and  passed  over  to 

a  stranger,  a  muUo fortiori,  it  may  be  limited  to  a 

stranger  upon  the  privity  of  the  first  conveyance, 

as  shall  be  handled  in  another  place ;  and  whereas 


Glanvile,  justice,  said,  that  he  could  never  find, 
neither  in  book,  nor  evidences  of  any  antiquity, 
a  contingent  use  limited  over  to  a  stranger ;  I  an- 
swer, first,  it  is  no  marvel  that  you  find  no  case 
before  E.  lY.  his  time,  of  contingent  uses,  where 
there  be  not  six  of  uses  in  all;  and  the  reason, 
no  doubt,  was,  because  men  did  choose  well 
whom  they  trusted,  and  trust  was  well  observed; 
and  at  this  day,  in  Ireland,  where  uses  are  in 
practice,  cases  of  uses  come  seldom  in  question, 
except  it  be  sometimes  upon  the  alienations  of 
tenants  in  tail  by  fine,  that  the  feoffees  will  not 
be  brought  to  execute  estates  to  the  disinheritance 
of  ancient  blood.  But  for  experience  of  con- 
tingent uses,  there  was  nothing  more  usoaJ  in 
obits  than  to  will  the  use  of  the  land  to  certain 
persons  and  their  heirs,  so  long  as  ^ey  shall  pay 
the  chantry  priests  their  wages,  and  in  defanlt  cf 
payment,  then  to  limit  the  use  over  to  other  per- 
sons and  their  heirs ;  and  so,  in  case  of  forfeitnie, 
through  many  degrees ;  and  such  con- 
veyances are  as  ancient  as  R.  II.  his  ^' 
time. 

4.  Now  for  determining  and  extin-  n«cKtii,afab. 
guishing  of  uses,  we  put  the  case  of  ■^"'■■^ 
collectoral  warranty  before ;  add  to  that,  the  not^ 
ble  case  of  14  H.  YIII.,  Halfpenny's  ^^^^^ 
case,  where  this  very  point  is  in  the 
principal  case ;  for  a  right  out  of  land,  and  the 
land  itself,  in  case  of  possession,  cannot  stand 
together,  but  the  rent  shall  be  extinct ;  but  there 
the  case  is,  that  the  use  of  the  land  and  the  ase 
of  the  rent  may  stand  well  enough  together;  fyr 
a  rent  charge  was  granted  by  the  feoffee  to  one 
that  had  notice  of  the  use,  and  ruled,  that  the 
rent  was  to  the  ancient  use,  and  both  uses  were 
in  cue  nmul  et  semelf  and  though  Brndenell, 
chief  justice,  urged  the  ground  of  possession  to 
be  otherwise,  yet,  he  was  overruled  by  other  three 
justices ;  and  Brooke  said  nnto  him,  he 
thought  he  argued  much  for  his  plea-  i^v^o^ 
sure.  And  to  conclude,  we  see  that  ^"*' 
things  may  be  avoided  and  determined  by  the 
ceremonies  and  acts,  like  unto  those  by  which 
they  are  created  and  raised :  that  which  passed^ 
by  livery  ought  to  be  avoided  by  entry;  that 
which  passeth  by  grant,  by  claim;  that  whidi 
passeth  by  way  of  charge,  determineth  by  way 
of  discharge ;  and  so  a  use  which  is  raised  birt 
by  a  declaration  or  limitation  may  cease  by 
words  of  declaration  or  limitation,  as  the  civil 
law  saith,  in  hii  magi*  eomentaneum  etty  quam 
ut  iisdem  inodis  re$  dittohaniur  quibtu  cantU" 
tuaniur. 

For  the  inception  and  progression  of  -^j^^^,^ 
uses,  I  have,  for  a  precedent  in  them,  mdpnmimvi 
searched  other  laws,  because  states 
and  commonwealths  have  common  accidents; 
and  I  find,  in  the  civil  law,  that  that  which 
Cometh  nearest  in  name  to  the  use  is  nothing  like 
in  matter,  which  is  u$u$/ruehui  foi  wum  JruektM 
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d  dominium  is,  with  them,  as  with  us,  particular 
tenancy  and  inheritance.  But  that 
SSi^w.  which  resembleth  the  use  most  is, 
SSS^Ihk  fidei  commineoy  and,  therefore,  you 
*^  shall  find,  in  Justinian,  lib.  2,  that  they 

had  a  form  in  testaments,  to  giye  inheritance  to 
one  to  the  use  of  another,  Haredem  eomUtuo  Qnum ; 
bit  1, 2.  ^S^  auiem  /e,  Ozte,  ut  hsereditaiem  resti^ 
D«wLtBm.a.  tuas  Scio.  And  the  text  of  the  civilians 
uh.  &.!&.«.  saith,  that  for  a  great  time,  if  the  heir 
did  not  as  Ke  was  required,  eestuy  que  tue  had  no 
remedy  at  all,  until,  about  the  time  of  Augustus 
Caesar,  there  grew  in  custom  a  flattering  form  of 
trust,  for  they  penned  it  thus :  Rogo  te  per  9ahUem 
jtuguatif  or  perforiunam  Augutii^  &o.  Where- 
upon Augustus  took  the  breach  of  trust  to  sound 
in  derogation  of  himself,  and  made  a  rescript  to 
^^prator  to  give  remedy  in  such  cases ;  where- 
upon, within  the  space  of  a  hundred  years,  these 
trusts  did  spring  and  speed  so  fast,  as  they  were 
forced  to  have  a  particular  chancellor  only  for 
uses,  who  was  caUed  prmtor  jidei<(nnminariu$  ; 
and  not  long  after,  the  inconvenience  of  them 
being  found,  they  resorted  unto  a  remedy  much 
like  unto  this  statute;  for,  by  two  decrees  of 
senate,  called  9tnatu»  eormUtum  TMelUanum  et 
Pegasianum^  they  made  eestuy  que  t^e  to  be  heir 
in  substance.  I  have  sought,  likewise,  whether 
„  there  be  any  thing  which  maketh  with 
them  in  our  law,  and  I  find  that  Periam, 
chief  baron,  in  the  argument  of  Chudleigh's  case, 
compareth  them  to  copyholders,  and  aptly  for 
many  respects. 

First,  because,  as  a  use  seemeth  to  be  an  here- 
ditament in  the  court  of  chancery,  so  the  copyhold 
seemeth  to  be  an  hereditament  in  the  lord's  court. 

Secondly,  this  conceit  of  limitation  hath  been 
troublesome  in  copyholders,  as  well  as  in  uses ; 
for  it  hath  been  of  late  days  quesdoned,  whether 
there  should  be  dowers,  tenancies  by  the  courtesy, 
intails,  discontinuances,  and  recoveries  of  copy- 
holds, in  ihe  nature  of  inheritances,  at  the  com- 
mon law ;  and  still  the  judgments  have  weighed, 
that  you  must  have  particular  customs  in  copy- 
holds, as  well  as  particular  reasons  of  conscience 
in  use,  and  the  limitation  rejected. 

And  thirdly,  because  they  both  grew  to  strength 
and  credit  by  degrees ;  for  the  copyholder  first 
had  no  remedy  at  all  against  the  lord,  and  were  as 
tenancy  at  will.  Afterwards  it  grew  to  have  re- 
medy in  chancery,  and  afterwards  against  their 
lords  by  trespass  at  the  common  law ;  and  now, 
lastly,  the  law  is  taken  by  some,  that  they  have 
remedy  by  ejectione  firmae ;  without  a  special  cus- 
tom of  leasing.  So  no  doubt  in  uses :  at  the  first 
^e  chancery  made  question  to  give  remedy,  until 
uses  grew  more  general,  and  the  chancery  more 
eminent;  and  then  they  grew  to  have  remedy  in 
conscience :  but  they  could  never  maintain  any 
manner  of  remedy  at  the  common  law,  neither 
against  the  feoSee,  nor  against  strangers ;  but  the 


remedy  against  the  feoffee  was  but  by  the  suhpoma ; 
and  the  remedy  against  strangcfrs  to  the  feoffee  by 
aubpcma. 

Now  for  the  causes  whereupon  uses  Tbeca«iof 
were  put  in  practice  :  Master  Coke,  in  *^ 
his  reading,  doth  say  well,  that  they  were  pro- 
duced sometimes  for  fear,  and  many  times  for 
fraud.  But  I  hold  that  neither  of  these  cases 
were  so  much  the  reasons  of  uses,  as  another  rea- 
son in  the  beginning,  which  was,  that  the  lands 
by  the  common  law  of  England  were  not  testae 
mentary  or  devisable ;  and  of  late  years,  since  the 
statute,  the  case  of  the  conveyance  for  sparing  of 
purchases  and  execution  of  estates ;  and  now, 
last  of  all,  an  express  liberty  of  will  in  men's 
minds,  affecting  to  have  assurances  of  their  es- 
tates and  possessions  to  be  revocable  in  their  own 
times,  and  irrevocable  after  their  own  times. 

Now  for  the  commencement  and  pro-  xbdrcam. 
ceeding  of  them,  I  have  considered  ^2?"**^ 
what  it  hath  been  in  course  of  common  £S;^£^!b?, 
law,  and  what  it  hath  been  in  course  of  S.^oiJl**' 
statute.  Forthecommonlaw,  thecon-  "* 
oeit  of  Shelley,  in  34  H.  VIII.,  and  of  Pollard,  m 
27  H.  VIII.,  seemeth  to  me  to  be  without  ground, 
which  was,  that  the  use  succeeded  the  tenure : 
for  that  the  statute  of  Quia  emptores  terrarum^ 
which  was  made  18  E.  I.  had  taken  away  the  te- 
nure between  the  feoffor  and  the  feoffee,  and  left 
it  to  the  lord  paramount;  they  said  that  the  feoff- 
ment, being  then  merely  without  consideration, 
should  therefore  intend  a  use  to  the  feoffor,  which 
cannot  be ;  for,  by  that  reason,  if  the  feoffment 
before  the  statute  had  been  made  tenendum  de  capt- 
taiibus  dominiB,  as  it  might  be,  there  should  have 
been  a  use  unto  the  feoffor  before  that  statute. 
And  again,  if  a  grant  had  been  of  such  things  as 
consist  in  tenure,  as  advowsons,  rents,  villains, 
and  the  like,  there  should  have  been  a  use  of  them, 
wherein  the  law  was  quite  contrary ;  for  after  the 
time  that  uses  grew  common,  yet  it  was,  never- 
theless, a  great  doubt  whether  things  that  did  lie 
in  grant,  did  not  carry  a  consideration  in  them- 
selves because  of  the  deed. 

And  therefore  I  do  judge  that  the  in-  7  e.  4.  i«. 
tendment  of  a  use  to  the  feoffor,  where  SS^^S.^' 
the  feoffment  was  without  considerap  "■**  •'•• 
tion,  grew  long  after,  when  uses  waxed  general ; 
and  for  this  reason,  because  when  feoffments  were 
made,  and  that  it  rested  doubtful  whether  it  were 
in  use  or  in  purchase,  because  purchases  were 
things  notorious,  and  trusts  were  things  secret, 
the  chancellor  thought  it  more  convenient  to  put 
the  purchaser  to  prove  his  confidence,  than  the 
feoffor  and  his  heirs  to  prove  the  use;  and  so 
made  the  intendment  towards  the  use,  and  pot  the 
proof  upon  the  purchaser. 

And  therefore  as  uses  do  carry  at  the  st  h.  a. »,  la 
common  law  in  no  reason,  for  whatso-  Doeior»9w. 
ever  is  not  by  statute,  nor  against  law,  !«*«'«•"• 
I  mav  be  said  to  be  at  the  common  law ;  and  both 
^  2C 
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the  general  trust  and  the  special  were  things  not 
prohibited  by  law,  though  they  were  not  remedied 
by  law ;  so  the  experience  and  practice  of  uses 
were  not  ancient ;  and  my  reasons  why  I  think 
so  are  these  four: 

First,  I  cannot  find  in  any  evidence  before  King 
R.  II.  his  time,  the  clause  ad  opu»  et  usum,  and 
the  very  Latin  of  it  savoureth  of  that  time ;  for  in 
ancient  time,  about  E.  I.  and  before,  when  law- 
yers were  part  civilians,  the  Latin  phrase  was 
much  purer,  as  you  may  see  partly  by  Bracton's 
writing  and  by  ancient  patents  and  deeds,  and 
chiefly  by  the  register  of  writs,  which  is  good  La- 
tin ;  whereas  the  phrase  ad  opus  et  tMum,  as  to  the 
words  ad  opus,  is  a  barbarous  phrase,  and  like 
enough  to  be  in  the  penning  of  some  chaplain  that 
was  not  much  past  his  grammar,  when  he  found 
opusetususcojipled  together,  and  (preceding)  that 
they  govern  an  ablative  case;  as  tbey  do  indeed 
since  this  statute,  for  they  take  away  ihe  land  and 
and  so  put  them  into  a  conveyance. 

Secondly,  I  find  in  no  private  act  of  attainder, 
in  the  clause  of  forfeiture  of  lands,  the  words, 
<*  which  he  hath  in  possession  or  in  use,'*  until 
about  E.  iy.*s  reign. 

Thirdly,  I  find  the  word  «« use'*  in  no  statute 
until  7  R.  II.,  cap.  13.,  Of  Provisors,  and  in  13 
R.,  Of  Mortuaries. 

^^  Fourthly,  I  collect  out  of  Choke's 

speech  in  8  E.  IV.,  where  he  saith,  that 
by  the  advice  of  all  the  judges  it  was  thought  that 
the  subpoena  did  not  lie  against  the  heir  of  the 
feofifee  which  was  in  by  law,  but  that  the  ce^tuy  que 
use  was  driven  to  bill  in  Parliament,  so  that  uses 
at  that  time  were  but  in  their  infiincy ;  for  no 
doubt  at  the  first  the  chancery  made  difficulty  to 
give  any  remedy  at  all,  but  to  leave  to  the  parti- 
cular conscience  of  the  feoffee :  but  after  the  chan- 
cery grew  absolute,  as  may  appear  by  the  statute 
made  -in  H.  VI.  that  complainants  in  chancery 
should  enter  into  bond  to  prove  their  suggestions, 
which  showeth  that  the  chancery  at  that  time  be- 
gan to  embrace  too  far,  and  was  used  for  vexa- 
tion; yet,  nevertheless,  it  made  scruple  to  give 
remedy  against  the  heir,  being  in  by  act  in  law, 
though  he  were  privy ;  so  that  it  cannot  be  that 
uses  had  been  in  any  great  continuance  when  they 
made  that  question;  as  for  the  case  of  mo/rt  momt 
prwlocuti,  it  hath  no  affinity  with  uses ;  for  where- 
soever there  was  remedy  at  the  common  law  by 
action,  it  cannot  be  intended  to  be  of  the  nature 
of  a  use. 

And  for  the  book  commonly  vouched  of  8  Ass. 
where  Earl  calleth  the  possession  of  a  conuzee 
upon  a  fine  levied  by  consent  and  entiy  in  autre 
droiU  and  44  of  E.  III.,  where  there  is  mention  of 
the  feoffors  that  sued  by  petition  to  the  king,  they 
be  but  implications  of  no  moment.  So  as  it  ap- 
peareth  the  first  practice  of  uses  was  about  R.  II. 
his  time;  and  the  great  multiplying  and  over- 
•preading  of  them  was  partly  during  the  wars  in 


France,  which  drew  most  of  the  nobility  to  be 
absent  from  their  possessions ;  and  partly  during 
the  time  of  the  trouble  and  civil  wars  between  the 
two  houses  about  the  title  of  the  crown. 

Now  to  conclude  the  progression  of  8w«!«an,or 
uses  in  courts  of  statutes,  I  do  note  ■*"**^ 
three  special  points. 

1.  That  a  use  had  never  any  force  at  all  at  the 
common  law,  but  by  statute  law. 

2.  That  there  was  never  any  statute  made  di- 
rectly for  the  benefit  of  cestuy  que  use,  as  that  the 
descent  of  a  use  should  toll  an  entry,  or  that  a  re- 
lease should  be  good  to  the  pernor  of  the  profits, 
or  the  like ;  but  always  for  the  benefit  of  stran- 
gers, and  third  persons  against  eesiuy  que  use^  and 
his  feoffees :  for  though  by  the  statute  of  R.  III., 
he  might  alter  his  feoffee,  yet  that  was  not  the 
scope  of  the  statute,  but  to  make  good  his  assur- 
ance to  third  persons,  and  the  other  came  in  but  ex 
obUquo. 

3.  That  the  special  intent  unlawful  and  covin- 
ous was  the  original  of  uses,  though  after  it  in- 
duced to  the  lawful  intent  general  and 

special :  so  50  E.  III.  is  the  first  sta- 
tute I  find  wherein  mention  is  made  of  the  taking 
of  profits  by  one,  where  the  estate  in  law  is  in 
another. 

For  as  for  the  opinion  in  37  H.  VIII.,  that  in 
case  of  the  statute  of  Marlebridge,  the  feoffor  took 
the  profits,  it  is  but  a  conceit :  for  the  law  is  at  this 
day,  that  if  a  man  infeoff  his  eldest  son,  within 
age,  and  without  consideration,  although  the  pro- 
fits be  taken  to  the  use  of  the  son,  yet  it  is  a  feofil^ 
ment  within  the  statute.  And  for  the  statute  De 
reUgiosis  7  E.  I.,  which  prohibits  generally  that 
religious  persons  should  not  purchase  arte  vel  tn- 
geniof  yet  it  maketh  no  mention  of  a  use,  but  it 
saith  colore  donationis^  termini,  vel  aUcujus  HttiU^ 
reciting  there  three  forms  of  conveyances,  the  gift, 
the  long  lease,  and  feigned  recovery;  which  gift 
cannot  be  understood  of  a  gift  to  a  stranger  to  their 
use,  for  that  same  to  be  holpen  by  15 
R.  n.  long  after. 

But  to  proceed,  in  50  E.  III.,  a  sta- 
tute was  made  for  the  relief  of  creditors 
against  such  as  made  covinous  gifts  of  their  lands 
and  goods,  and  conveyed  their  bodies  into  sanc- 
tuaries, there  living  high  upon  other  men's  goods ; 
and,  therefore,  that  statute  made  their  lands  and 
goods  liable  to  their  creditors'  executions  in  that 
particular  case,  if  they  took  the  profits. 

In  1  R.  II.  c.  9,  a  statute  was  made  for  relief 
of  those  as  had  right  of  action,  against  such  as 
had  removed  the  tenancy  of  theprttcipe  from  them, 
sometimes  by  infeoffing  great  persons,  for  main- 
tenance; and  sometimes  by  feoffments  to  other 
persons,  whereof  the  defendants  could  have  no 
notice;  and,  therefore,  the  statute  maketh  the 
recovery  good  in  all  actions  against  the  first  feoff- 
ors, so  as  they  took  the  profits,  and  so  as  the  de* 
fendants  bring  their  actions  within  a  year  of  their 
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-ezpulsioiiB.  In  fi  R.  IL  oap^  3,  an  imperfection 
in  the  statute  of  50  E.  III.  was  holpen ;  for  whereas 
the  statute  took  no  place,  bnt  where  the  defendant 
appeared,  and  so  was  frustrated,  the  statute  giveth 
upon  proclamation  made  at  the  gate  of  the  place 
privileged,  that  the  land  should  be  liable  without 
appearance. 

In  7  R.  II.  cap.  13,  a  statute  was  made  for  the 
restraint  of  aliens,  to  take  any  benefices,  or  digni- 
ties eeelesiasttcal,  or  farms,  or  administration  of 
Ibem,  with4Nit  the  king's  special  license,  upon 
pain  of  the  statute  of  proyisors;  which  being 
leoMdied  bja  former  sdatute,  where  the  alien  took 
it  to  his  own  use ;  it  is  by  that  statute  remedied, 
where  the  alien  took  it  to  the  use  of  another,  as  it 
is  printed  in  the  book ;  though  I  guess  that  if  the 

-  reoord  were  searched,  it  should  be,  if  any  other 
.purchased  it  to  the  use  of  an  alien,  and  that  the 
words,  <«  or  to  the  use  of  another,"  should  be, 
"or  any  other  to  his  use."  In  15  R.  II.  cap.  5, 
a  statute  was  made  for  the  relief  of  lords  against 
mortmain,  where  feoffments  were  made  to  the  use 
of  corporations ;  and  an  ordinance  made  that  for 
iMffments  past  the  feoffees  should,  before  a  day, 
either  purchase  license  to  amortise  them,  or  alien 
them  to  some  other  use,  and  for  feoffments  to 
,  or  they  should  be  within  the  statute  of  mort- 
In  4  H.  Vni.  cap.  7,  the  statute  of  1  R. 
n.  6,  is  enlarged  in  the  limitation  of  time ;  whereas 
that  statute  did  limit  the  action  to  be  brought 
within  the  year  of  the  feoffment,  this  statute  in 
case  of  a  disseisin  extends  the  time  to  the  life  of 
the  disseisor ;  and  in  all  other  actions,  leaves  it  to 
the  year  from  time  to  time  of  the  action  grown. 
In  11  H.  VI.  cap.  3,  the  statute  of  4  H.  IV.  is 
declared,  because  that  conceit  was  upon  that  sta. 
tute,  that  in  case  of  disseisin  the  limitation  of  the 
life  ef  the  disseisor  went  only  to  the  assize  of 
novel  disseisin,  and  to  no  other  action;  and, 
therefore,  that  statute  declareth  the  former  law  to 
extend  to  all  other  actions,  grounded  upon  novel 
disseisin.  In  11  H.  IV.  cap.  5,  a  statute  was 
made  for  relief  of  him  in  remainder  against  parti- 
cular tenants,  for  liyes,  or  years,  that  assigned 
OTer  their  estates,  and  took  the  profits,  and  then 
eommitted  waste;  and,  therefore,  this  statute 
giveth  an  action  of  waste  against  them,  being  per- 
nors of  profits.  In  all  this  course  of  statutes  no 
relief  is  given  to  purchasers,  that  come  in  by  the 
party,  but  to  such  as  come  in  by  law,  as  defend- 
ants in  prascipes,  whether  they  be  creditors,  dis- 
seisors, or  lessors,  and  lands,  and  that  only  in  case 
of  mortmain :  and  note  also,  that  they  be  all  in 
cases  of  special  covinous  intents,  as  to  defeat  exe- 
cutions, tenancy  to  the  prsectpe,  and  the  statute  of 
mortmain,  or  provisors.  From  11  H.  VI.  to  1  R. 
m.  being  a  space  of  some  fifty  years,  a  great 
silence  of  uses  in  the  statute  book,  which  was  this 
time  no  question,  they  were  favoured  most.  In 
1  R.  III.  cap.  1,  cometh  that  great  statute  for  the 
{Tdief  of  those  that  come  in  by  the  party,  and  at 


that  time  a  use  appeareth  in  his  likeness ;  for  there 
is  not  a  word  spoken  of  any  taking  of  the  profits, 
to  describe  a  use  by,  but  of  claiming  to  a  use ;  and 
this  statute  ordained,  that  all  feoffments,  gifts, 
grants,  &c.  shall  be  good  against  the  feoffors, 
donors,  and  grantors,  and  all  other  persons  claim- 
ing only  to  their  use ;  so  as  here  the  purchaser 
was  fully  relieved,  and  cestuy  que  ttse  ,•  was  obiter 
enabled  to  change  his  feoffees;  because  there 
were  no  words  in  the  statute  of  feoffments,  grants, 
&c.  upon  good  consideration,  but  generally.  In 
H.  VII.'s  time  new  statutes  were  made  for  fur- 
ther help  and  remedy  to  those  that  came  in  by  act 
in  law;  as  1  H.  VII.  cap.  1,  ^formedon  is  given 
without  limitation  of  time  against  cestuy  que  use  f 
and  obiter^  because  they  make  him  tenant,  they 
give  him  the  advantage  of  a  tenant,  with  age 
and  a  Toucher  over:  query  4  H.  VII.  cap.  17,  the 
wardship  is  given  to  the  lord  of  the  heir  otcestuy 
que  use,  dying,  and  no  will  declared,  as  if  he  had 
died  seised  in  demesne,  and  reciprici  the  action 
of  waste  given  to  the  heir  against  the  guardian^ 
and  damages,  if  the  lord  were  barred  in  his  writ 
of  ward ;  and  relief  is  likewise  given  unto  the 
lord,  if  he,  holding  by  knight  service,  be  of  full 
age.  In  19  H.  VII.  cap.  15,  there  is  relief  again 
in  three  cases :  first,  to  the  creditors  upon  matter 
of  record,  as  upon  recognisance,  statute,  or  judg- 
ment, whereof  the  two  former  were  not  aided  at 
all  by  any  statute :  and  the  last  was  aided  by  a 
statute  of  50  E.  III.  and  2  R.  II.  only  in  cases 
of  sanctuary  men.  Secondly,  to  the  lords  in  soc- 
cage  for  the  reliefs,  and  herriots  upon  death, 
which  was  omitted  in  the  4  H.  VII.,  and  lastly^ 
to  the  lords  of  villains,  upon  the  purchase  of  their 
villains  in  use. 

In  23  H.  VIII.  cap.  10,  a  further  remedy  was 
giyen  in  a  case  like  unto  the  case  of  mortmain ; 
for,  in  the  statute  of  15  R.  II.,  remedy  was  given 
where  the  use  came  ad  manum  moriuam,  which 
was  when  it  came  to  some  corporation  :*  now, 
when  uses  were  limited  to  a  thing,  apt  or  worthy, 
and  not  to  a  person  or  body,  as  to  corporation  of 
a  church  or  chaplain,  or  obiit,  but  not  incorporate 
as  to  priests,  or  to  such  guilds  or  fraternities  as 
are  only  in  reputation,  and  not  incorporate,  the 
case  was  omitted,  which  by  the  statute  was  reme- 
died, but  not  by  way  of  giving  entry  unto  the 
lord,  but  by  way  of  making  the  use  utterly  void ; 
neither  doth  the  statutes  express  to  whose  benefit 
the  use  shall  be  void,  either  the  feoffor  or  the 
feoffee,  but  leaveth  it  to  law,  and  addeth  a  p-o- 
viso,  that  such  uses  may  be  limited  from  the  gift, 
and  no  longer. 

This  is  the  whole  course  of  the  statute  law, 
before  this  statute.  Thus  have  I  set  forth  unto 
you  the  nature  and  definition  of  a  use,  the  dif- 
ferences and  trusts  of  a  use,  the  parts  of  a  use, 
the  qualities  of  it ;  and  by  what  rules  and  iearnr 
ings  uses  shall  be  guided  and  ordered :  a  precedent* 
of  them  in  other  laws,  the  causes  of  the  springing 
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tnd  proceedings  of  them,  the  continaance  of  uses, 
and  the  proceeding  that  they  have  had  hoth  in 
common  and  statute  law ;  whereby  it  may  appear, 
that  a  use  is  no  more  but  a  general  trust  when  a 
man  will  trust  the  conscience  of  another  better 
than  his  own  estate  and  possession,  which  is  an 
accident  or  event  of  him  and  society,  which  hath 
been,  and  will  be  in  all  laws,  and  therefore  was 
at  the  common  law ;  for,  as  Fitzherbert  saith,  in 
the  14  H.  YIII.,  common  reason  is 
14  B.  1, 4.  common  law,  and  not  conscience ;  but 
common  reason  doth  define  that  uses  should  be 
temedied  in  conscience,  and.  not  in  courts  of  law, 
and  ordered  by  rules  in  conscience,  and  not  by 
straight  cases  of  law ;  for  the  common  law  hath 
a  kind  of  rule  on  the  chancery,  to  determine  what 
belongs  unto  the  chancery.  And  therefore  we 
may  truly  conclude,  that  the  force  and  strength 
of  the  use  had  or  hath  in  conscience,  is  by  com- 
mon law ;  and,  therefore,  that  it  had  or  hath  in 
law,  is  only  by  statute. 

orwniiMt  ^ow  followeth  in  course  both  of 
iiMMatato.  lime  and  matter,  the  consideration  of 
this  statute,  our  principal  labour ;  and  whereunto 
this  former  consideration  which  we  have  handled, 
serve  but  for  introduction. 

This  statute,  as  it  is  the  statute  which  of  all 
others  hath  the  greatest  power  and  operation  over 
the  inheritance  of  the  realm,  so,  howsoever  it 
hath  been  by  the  humour  of  the  time  perverted  in 
exposition,  yet  itself  is  the  most  perfect  and  exactly 
conceived  and  penned  of  any  law  in  the  book.  It 
is  induced  with  the  most  declaring  and  under- 
standing preamble,  consisting  and  standing  upon 
the  wisest  and  fittest  ordinances,  and  qualified 
with  the  most  foreseeing  and  circumspect  savings 
and  provisoes ;  and,  lastly,  the  best  pondered  of 
all  the  words  and  clauses  of  it,  of  any 
statute  that  I  find.  But  before  I  come 
to  the  statute  itself,  I  will  note  unto 
you  three  matters  of  circumstance. 

1.  The  time  of  the  statute.  3.  The  title  of  it. 
3.  The  precedent  or  pattern  of  it. 
1.  TiMtiBitor  ^of  ^^  time,  it  was  made  in  37  H. 
ttetiatata.  VIII.,  when  the  kingdom  was  in  full 
peace,  and  in  a  wealthy  and  in  a  flourishing  time, 
in  which  nature  of  time  men  are  most  careful  of  the 
assurance  of  their  possessions ;  as  well  because 
purchasers  are  most  stirring,  as  again,  because 
the  purchaser,  when  he  is  full,  is  no  less  careful 
of  his  assurance  to  his  children,  and  of  disposing 
that  which  he  hath  gotten,  than  he  was  of  his 
bargain  and  compassing  thereof. 

About  that  time  the  realm  began  to  be  enfran- 
chised from  the  tributes  to  Rome,  and  the  posses- 
sions that  had  been  in  mortmain  began  to  stir 
abroad ;  for  this  year  was  the  suppression  of  the 
smaller  houses,  all  tending  to  plenty,  and  pur- 
chasing :  and  this  statute  came  in  consort  with 
divere  excellent  statutes,  made  for  the  kingdom  in 
the  same  parliament ;  as  the  reduction  of  Wales 


or 
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to  a  more  civil  goremment,  the  re-edifying'  of ' 
divers  cities  and  towns,  the  suppressing  of  depo» 
pulation  and  enclosures,  all  badges  of  a  time  that 
did  extraordinarily  flourish. 

For  the  title,  it  hath  one  title  in  the 
roll,  and  another  in  course  of  pleading.  ^ 

The  title  in  the  roll  is  no  solemn  title,  but  an  apt 
title,  viz..  An  act  expressing  an  order  for  uses  and 
wills ;  it  was  time,  for  they  were  out  of  order. 
The  title  in  course  of  pleading  is,  StaUUum  dc 
usibus  in  poasemonem  irangferendu  f  wherein 
Walmsly,  justice,  noted  well,  40  Regins,  that 
if  a  man  look  to  the  working  of  the  statate,  he 
would  think  that  it  should  be  turned  the  Mier 
way,  de  possemonibut  ad  usus  trantferendis ,-  for 
that  is  the  couree  that  the  statute  holdeth,  to  bring 
possession  to  the  use.  But  tlie  title  is  framed 
not  according  to  the  working  of  the  statute,  bat 
according  to  the  scope  and  intention  of  the  sta- 
tute, nam  quod  primum  est  tnUniione  uUimum  eri 
opere.  And  the  intention  of  the  statute  was  by 
carrying  the  possession  to  the  use,  to  turn  the  use 
into  a  possession ;  for  the  words  are  not  de  po^^ 
aessionibiu  ad  u9ua  sed  in  tutu  iransferendis  ;  and; 
as  the  grammarian  saith,  prxponUo^  ad^  denotat 
moium  aetioms^  ted  prsEposiUo,  in,  cttm  aeeumUioo^ 
denoiat  moium  alUrationia  .•  and  therefore.  Kings* 
mill,  justice,  in  the  same  case  said,  that  the  mean- 
ing of  the  statute  was  to  make  a  transubstantiation 
of  the  use  into  a  possession. 

But  it  is  to  be  noted,  that  titles  of  acts  of  Parlia- 
ment severally  came  in  H.  VIII.,  for  before  that 
time  there  was  but  one  title  to  all  the  acts  made 
in  one  Parliament ;  and  that  was  no  title  neither^ 
but  a  general  preface  of  the  good  intent  of  the 
king,  but  now  it  is  parcel  of  the  record. 

For  the  precedent  of  this  statute  upon 
which  it  is  drawn,  I  do  find  it  by  the  oin/SSfu 
first  R.  III.  c.  5,  whereupon  you  may        '^ 
see  the  very  mould  whereon  this  statute  was  made^ 
where  the  said  king  having  been  infeoflfed  (before 
he  usurped)  to  uses,  it  was  ordained  that  the  land 
whereof  he  was  jointly  infeoffed  with  others 
should  be  in  his  other  cofeoffees  as  if  he  bad  not 
been  named  i  and  where  he  was  solely  infeoffed,> 
it  should  be  in  cestuy  que  use,  in  estate,  as  he  had 
the  use. 

Now  to  come  to  the  statute  itself,  the  statute' 
consisteth,  as  other  laws  do,  upon  a  preamble,  the 
body  of  the  law,  and  certain  savings,  and  pro» 
visoes.  The  preamble  setteth  forth  the  inoon-^ 
venience,  the  body  of  the  law  giveth  the  remedy. 
For  new  laws  are  like  the  apothecaries'  drugs, 
though  they  remedy  the  disease,  yet,  they  trouble 
the  body ;  and,  therefore,  they  use  to  correct  with 
spices :  and  so  it  is  not  possible  to  find  a  remedy 
for  any  mischief  in  the  commonwealth,  but  it  will 
beget  some  new  mischief;  and,  therefore,  they- 
spice  their  laws  with  provisoes  to  correct  and 
qualify  them. 

The  preamble  of  this  law  was  justly  Tbep 
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commeiided  by  Popham,  chief  justice, 
i?nS?"^  in  36  Eliz.,  where  he  saith,  that  there 
'^  is  little  need  to  search  and  collect  out 

of  cases,  before  this  statute,  what  the  mischief 
was  which  the  scope  of  the  statute  was  to  redress ; 
because  there  is  a  shorter  way  offered  us,  by  the 
sufficiency  and  fulness  of  the  preamble,  and  be- 
cause it  is  indeed  the  very  level  which  doth  direct 
the  very  ordinance  of  the  statute,  and  because  all 
the  mischief  hath  grown  by  expounding  of  this 
statute,  as  if  they  had  cut  off  the  body  of  this 
statute  from  the  preamble ;  it  is  good  to  consider 
It  and  ponder  it  thoroughly. 

The  preamble  hath  three  parts. 
""^     -      First,  a  recital  of  our  principal  in- 
conTenience,  which  is  the  root  of  all  the  rest. 

Secondly,  an  enumeration  of  divers  particular 
ineonTenienoes,  as  branches  of  the  former. 

Thirdly,  a  taste  or  brief  note  of  the  remedy  that 
the  statute  meaneth  to  apply. 

The  principal  inconvenience,  which 
{^teo^Si  is  ra^  omnium  mahmm^  is  the 
*"^  digressing  from  the  grounds  and  prin- 

ciples of  the  common  law,  by  inventing  a  mean 
to  transfer  lands  and  hereditaments  without  any 
solemnity  or  act  notorious ;  so  as  the  whole  sta- 
tute is  to  be  expounded  strongly  towards  the 
extinguishment  of  all  conveyances,  whereby  the 
freehold  or  inheritance  may  pass  without  any  new 
confections  of  deeds,  executions  of  estate  or  en- 
tries, except  it  be  where  the  estate  is  of  privity 
and  dependence  one  towards  the  other;  in  which 
cases,  wutaiiB  mutandis^  they  might  pass  by  the 
rules  of  the  common  law. 

The  piyrticular  inconveniences  by  the 

law  rehearsed  may  be  reduced  into  four 

heads. 

I.  First,  that  these  conveyances  in  use  are  weak 
for  consideration. 

3.  Secondly,  that  they  are  obscure  and  doubt- 
ful for  trial. 

3.  Thirdly,  that  they  are  dangerous  for  lack  of 
notice  and  publication. 

4.  Fourthly,  that  they  are  exempted  from  all 
such  titles  as  the  law  subjecteth  possessions 
unto. 

The  first  inconvenience  lighteth  upon  heirs. 

The  second  upon  jurors  and  witnesses. 

The  third  upon  purchasers. 

The  fourth  upon  such  as  come  in  by  gift  in 
law. 

All  which  are  persons  that  the  law  doth  prin- 
cipally respect  and  favour. 
^  For  the  first  of  these  are  there  three 

wwkte^SLi-   impediments  to  the  judgment  of  man, 
in  disposing  wisely  and  advisedly  of 
his  estate. 

First,  nonability  of  mind. 

Secondly,  want  of  time. 

Thirdly,  of  wise  and  faithful  counsel  about 
him. 

Vol.  m.— 39 
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1.  And  all  these  three  the  statute  did  find  to  be 
in  the  disposition  of  a  use  by  will,  whereof  fol- 
lowed the  unjust  disinherison  of  many.  Now 
the  favour  of  the  law  unto  heirs  appeareth  in 
many  parts  of  the  law ;  of  descent  which  privi- 
legeth  the  possession  of  the  heir  against  the  entry 
of  him  that  has  right  by  the  law ;  that  a  man  shall 
not  warrant  against  his  heir,  except  he  warrant 
against  himself,  and  divers  other  cases  too  long, 
to  stand  upon;  and  we  see  the  ancient  law  in 
Glanvill's  time  was,  that  the  ancestor  could  not 
disinherit  his  heir  by  grant,  or  other  act  executed 
not  in  time  of  sickness;  neither  could  he  alien 
land  which  had  descended  unto  him,  except  it 
were  for  consideration  of  money  or  GiMh.b.x«h, 
service ;  but  not  to  advance  any  younger  >•«•**• 
brother  without  the  consent  of  the  heir. 

2.  For  trials,  no  law  ever  took  a  ^u,bodi 
stricter  course  that  evidence  should  not  £SS2ite 
be  perplexed,  nor  juries  inveigled,  than  *"**• 

the  common  law  of  England ;  as  on  the  other  side> 
never  law  took  a  stricter  or  more  precise  course 
with  juries,  that  they  should  give  a  direct  verdict. 
For  whereas  in  a  manner  all  laws  do  give  the 
triers,  or  jurors  (which  in  other  laws  are  called 
judges  de  facto)  leave  to  give  a  non  liquet,  that  is, 
no  verdict  at  all,  and  so  the  cause  to  stand  abated  ; 
our  law  enforceth  them  to  a  direct  verdict,  general 
or  special;  and  whereas  other  laws  accept  of 
plurality  of  voices  to  make  a  verdict,  our  law  en- 
forceth them  all  to  agree  in  one;  and  whereas 
other  laws  leave  them  to  their  own  time  and  ease, 
and  to  part,  and  to  meet  again ;  our  law  doth 
duress  and  imprison  them  in  the  hardest  manner,, 
without  food,  light,  or  other  comfort,  until  they 
be  agreed.  In  consideration  of  which  strictness 
and  coercion,  it  is  consonant,  that  the  law  do 
require  in  all  matters  brought  to  issue,  that  there 
be  full  proof  and  evidence ;  and,  therefore,  if  the 
matter  of  itself  be  in  the  nature  of  simple  contracts, 
which  are  made  by  parole  without  writing. 

In  issue  upon  the  mere  right,  which  is  a  thing 
hard  to  discern,  it  alloweth  the  wager  of  battail 
to  spare  jurors.  If  time  have  wore  the  marks  and 
badges  of  truth :  from  time  to  time  there  have 
been  statutes  of  limitation,  where  you  shall  find 
this  mischief  of  perjuries  often  recited ;  and  lastly, 
which  is  the  matter  in  hand,  all  inheritances  could 
not  pass  but  by  acts  overt  and  notorious,  as  by 
deed,  livery,  and  record. 

3.  For  purchasers,  hon&Jidt,  it  may  s.  tinm 
appear  that  they  were  ever  favoured  in  tSTIrlSl^ 
our  law,  as  first  by  the  great  favour  of 
warranties  which  were  ever  for  the  indemnity  of 
purchasers :  as  where  we  see  that  by  the  law  in 
E.  III.'s  time,  the  disseisee  could  not  enter  upon 
the  feoffee  in  regard  of  the  warranty.  So  again 
the  collateral  guarranty,  which  otherwise  is  a 
hard  law,  grew  no  doubt  only  upon  favour  of 
purchasers ;  so  likewise  that  the  law  doth  take 
strictly   rent   charge,   conditions,   extent,   was 
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merely  in  fayoar  of  purchasers ;  so  was  tiie  bind- 
ing of  fines  at  the  common  law,  the  ioTention  and 
practice  of  recoveries,  to  defeat  the  statate  of  en- 
tails, and  many  more  grounds  and  learnings  of 
law  are  to  be  found,  respect  the  quiet  possession 
of  purchasers.  And,  therefore,  though  the  statute 
of  1  R.  III.  had  provided  for  the  purchaser  in 
some  sort,  by  enabling  the  acts  and  conveyances 
of  cestuy  que  uw,  yet,  nevertheless,  the  statute 
did  not  at  all  disable  the  acts  or  charges  of  the 
feoffees :  and  so,  as  Walmsly,  justice,  said,  42  Eliz. 
they  played  at  double  hand,  for  eetiut/  que  use 
might  sell,  and  the  feoffee  might  sell,  which  was 
a  very  great  uncertainty  to  the  purchaser. 
4.  -nmjv  4«  For  the  fourth  point  of  inconveni- 
SSCuS?*"  ence  towards  those  that  come  in  by 
^  law ;  conveyances  in  uses  were  like 
privileged  places  or  liberties:  for  as  there  the 
law  doth  not  run,  so  upon  such  conveyances  the 
law  could  take  no  hold,  but  they  were  exempted 
from  all  titles  in  law.  No  man  is  so  absolute 
owner  in  his  own  possessions,  but  that  the  wis- 
dom of  the  law  doth  reserve  certain  titles  unto 
others ;  and  such  persons  come  not  in  by  the  plea- 
sure and  disposition  of  the  party,  but  by  the 
justice  and  consideration  of  law,  and,  therefore, 
of  all  others  they  are  most  favoured :  and  they  are 
principally  three. 

1.  The  king  and  lords,  who  lost  the  benefit  of 
attainders,  fines  for  alienations,  escheats,  aids, 
herriots,  reliefs,  &c. 

2.  The  demandants  in  praeeipet  either  real  or 
personal,  for  debt  and  damages,  who  lost  the 
benefit  of  their  recoveries  and  executions. 

3.  Tenants  in  dower,  and  by  the  courtesy,  who 
lost  their  estates  and  titles. 

1.  First  for  the  king :  no  law  doth  endow  the 
king  or  sovereign  with  more  prerogatives  than 
one  :  for  it  preserveth  and  exempteth  his  person 
from  suits  and  actions,  his  possessions  from  inter- 
niption  or  disturbance,  his  right  from  limitation 
of  time,  his  patents  from  all  deceits  and  false 
suggestions.  Next  the  king  is  the  lord,  whose 
duties  and  rights  the  law  doth  much  favour,  be- 
cause the  law  supposeth  the  land  did  originally 
come  from  him ;  for  until  the  statute  of  quia  emp- 
tores  ierrarum,  the  lord  was  not  forced  to  distract 
or  dismember  his  signiory  or  service.  So,  until 
15  H.  VII.  the  law  was  taken,  that  the  lord,  upon 
his  title  of  wardship,  should  oust  a  reconuzee  of  a 
statute,  or  a  termor :  So  again  we  see,  that  the 
statute  of  mortmain  was  made  to  preserve  the 
lord's  escheats  and  wardships.  The  tenant  in 
dower  is  so  much  favoured,  as  that  it  is  the  com- 
mon saying  and  by-word  in  the  law,  that  the 
law  favoureth  three  things. 

1.  Life.    2.  Liberty.    3.  Dower. 

So,  in  case  ^f  voucher,  the  feme  shall  not  be  de- 
layed, but  shall  recover  against  the  heir  mainte- 
nant :  So  likewise  for  the  tenant  by  courtesy,  as 
it  is  called,  and  by  the  law  of  England,  and  there- 


fore specially  favoured,  as  a  proper  conceit  and 
invention  of  oor  law.  So»  again*  they  prineipaUj 
favour  such  as  have  ancient  rights,  and  therefore 
Lett  telleth  us  that  it  is  commonly  said  that  a 
right  caanot  die :  and  that  groond  of  law,  that  a 
freehold  cannot  be  in  suspense*  showeth  it  well, 
insomuch  that  the  law  will  rather  give  the  land  to 
the  first  ecmier,  which  we  call  an  occupant,  than 
want  a  tenant  to  a  stranger's  action. 

And,  again,  the  other  ancient  ground  of  law  of 
remitter,  showeth  that  where  the  tenant  failetk 
without  folly  in  the  demandant,  the  law  exa- 
cuteth  the  ancient  right.  To  conclude,  therefoTe^ 
this  part,  when  this  practice  of  feoffments  in  use 
did  prejudice  and  damnify  all  those  persons  tiiat 
the  ancient  conmion  law  favoured,  and  did  abso- 
lutely cross  the  wisdom  of  the  law,  which  was  to 
have  conve3ranee8  considerate  and  notorious,  and 
to  have  trial  thereupon  clear  and  not  inveigled,  it 
is  no  marvel  that  the  statute  coneludeth,  that  tha 
subtile  imaginations  and  abuses  tended  to  the  utter 
subversion  of  the  ancient  common  laws  of  this 
realm. 

The  third  part  giveth  a  touch  of  the  ^  a^uam 
remedy  which  the  statute  intendeth  to  *««"^- 
minister,  consisting  in  two  parts. 

First,  the  extirpation  of  feoffments. 

Secondly,  the  taking  away  of  the  hurt,  damage, 
and  deceit  of  uses ;  out  of  which  have  been  ga- 
thered two  extremities  of  opinions. 

The  first  opinion  is,  that  the  intention  of  the 
statute  was  to  discontinue  and  banish  all  convey- 
ances in  use;  grounding  themselves  both  upon 
the  words,  that  the  statute  doth  not  speak  of  tiie 
extinguishment  or  extirpation  of  the  use,  namely, 
by  a  unity  of  possession,  but  of  an  extinguishment 
or  extirpation  of  the  feoffment,  &c,  which  is  &e 
conveyance  itself. 

Secondly,  out  of  the  words  abuse  and  errors, 
heretofore  used  and  accustomed,  as  if  uses  had  not 
been  at  the  common  law,  but  had  been  only  an 
erroneous  device  and  practice.  To  both  which  I 
answer: 

To  the  former,  that  the  extirpation  which  the 
statute  meant  was  plain,  to  be  of  the  feoffee's  es- 
tate, and  not  of  the  form  of  conveyances. 

To  the  latter  I  say,  that  for  the  word  abuse,  that 
may  be  an  abuse  of  the  law,  which  is  not  against 
law,  as  the  taking  of  long  leases  of  lands  at  this 
day  in  capita  to  defraud  wardships  is  an  abuse  of 
law,  but  yet  it  is  according  to  law,  and  for  the 
word  (errors)  the  statute  meant  by  it,  not  a  mis- 
taking of  the  law,  but  a  wandering  or  going 
astray,  or  digressing  from  the  ancient  practice  of 
the  law,  into  a  bye-course :  as  when  we  say,  errth 
vimus  cwn  patribua  nottris,  it  is  not  meant  of  ig^ 
norance,  but  of  perversity.  But  to  prove  that  the 
statute  meant  not  to  suppress  the  form  of  convey 
ances,  there  be  three  reasons  which  are  not  an- 
swerable. 

The  first  is,  that  the  statute  in  every  branoh 
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lliefeof  hath  words  defuiuro^  that  are  seised,  or 
hereafter  shall  be  seised ;  and  whereas  it  maj  be 
said  that  these  words  were  put  in,  in  regard  of 
nses  suspended  by  discontiniiance,  and  so  no  pre* 
sent  seisin  to  the  use,  until  a  regress  of  the  feof- 
fees ;  that  intendment  is  Terj  particular,  for  com- 
monly snch  cases  special  are  brought  in  by  provi- 
sos, or  special  branches,  and  not  intermixed  in 
the  body  of  a  statute ;  and  it  had  been  easy  lor 
the  statute  to  hare, «« or  hereafter  shall  be  seised 
upon  every  feoffment,  &c.,  heretofore  had  or 
made/' 

My  second  reason  is  upon  the  words  of  the  sta- 
tute of  enrolment,  which  saith,  that  (no  heredita- 
ments shall  pass,  &c.,  or  any  use  thereof,  &c.,) 
whereby  it  is  manifest,  that  the  statute  meant  to 
leave  the  form  of  conveyance  with  the  addition  of 
a  farther  ceremony. 

The  third  reason  I  make  is  out  of  the  words  of 
the  first  proviso,  where  it  is  said,  that  no  primer 
seisin,  livery,  fine,  nor  alienation,  &c.,  shall  be 
taken  for  any  estate  executed  by  force 
of  the  statute,  before  the  first  of  May, 
1586,  but  that  they  shall  be  paid  for  uses  made 
and  executed  in  possession  for  the  time  after; 
where  the  word  made  directly  goeth  to  convey- 
aaces  in  use  made  after  the  statute,  and  can  have 
ao  other  understanding ;  for  the  words,  executed 
io  possession,  would  have  served  for  the  case  of 
TSgress :  and,  lastly,  which  is  more  than  all,  if 
they  have  had  any  such  intent,  the  case  being  so 
general  and  so  plain,  they  would  have  had  words 
express,  that  every  limitation  of  use  made  after 
4he  statute  should  have  been  void ;  and  this  was 
<he  exposition,  as  tradition  goe^,  that  a  reader  of 
Chray's  Inn,  that  read  soon  after  the  statute,  was 
in  trouble  for,  and  worthily,  which,  I  suppose, 
was  Boiser,  whose  reading  I  could  never  see;  but 
I  do  now  insist  upon  it,  because  now  again  some, 
in  an  immoderate  invective  against  uses,  do  re- 
lapse to  the  same  opinion. 

The  second  opinion,  which  I  call  a 
^'^^  contrary  extremity,  is  that  the  statute 
flaeant  only  to  remedy  the  mischiefiB  in  the  pre- 
amble, recited  as  they  grew  by  reason  of  divided 
«ses;  although  the  like  mischief  may  grow  upon 
the  contingent  uses,  yet  the  statute  had  no  fore- 
sight of  them  at  that  time,  and  so  it  was  merely 
a  new  case,  not  comprised.  Whereunto  I  answer, 
-that  I  grant  the  worik  of  the  statute  is  to  execute 
the  divided  use ;  and,  therefore,  to  make  any  use 
void  by  this  statute  which  was  good  before; 
though  it  doth  participate  of  the  mischief  recited 
In  the  statute,  were  to  make  a  law  upon  a  pream- 
ble without  a  purview,  which  were  grossly  ab- 
surd. But  upon  the  question  what  uses  are 
executed,  and  what  not;  and  whether  out  of  the 
possessions  of  a  disseisin,  or  other  possessions 
sot  of  privity  or  not,  there  you  shall  guide  your 
•exposition  according  to  the  preamble;  as  shall 


be  handled  in  my  next  day's  discourse,  and  so 
much  touching  the  preamble  of  this  law. 

For  the  body  of  the  law,  I  would 
wish  all  readers  that  expound  statutes  toS^tftiT* 
to  do  as  scholars  are  willed  to  do :  that  ^^' 
is,  first,  to  seek  out  the  principal  verb ;  that  is,  to 
note  and  single  out  the  material  words  whereupon 
this  statute  is  framed;  for  there  are,  in  every 
statute,  certain  words,  which  are  veins  where  the 
life  and  blood  of  the  statute  cometh,  and  where 
all  doubts  do  arise  and  issue  forth,  and  all  the 
rest  of  the  words  are  but  Uterm  mortumj  fulfilling 
words. 

The  body  of  the  statute  consisteth  upon  two 
parts. 

First,  a  supposition,  or  case  put,  as  Anderson, 
36  EUz.,  called  it 

Secondly,  a  purview,  or  ordinance  thereupon. 

The  cases  of  the  statute  are  three,  n-fMeiofih. 
and  every  one  hath  his  purview :  the  **^ 
general  case;  the  case  of  feoffees  to  the  use  of 
some  of  them ;  and  the  general  case  of  feoflBMS 
to  the  use  or  pernors  of  rents  or  profits. 

The  general  case  is  built  upon  eight 
material  words:  four  on  the  part  of  the  ilf**"'*^ 
feoffees;  three  on  the  part  of  eetiuff  que  umf 
and  one  common  to  them  both. 

The  first  material  word  on  the  part  of  the 
feofifees  is  the  word  person.  This  excludes  all 
abeyance;  for  thore  can  be  no  confidence  reposed 
but  in  a  person  certain.  It  excludes  again  all 
corporations :  for  they  are  enabled  to  a  use  cer- 
tain ;  for  note  on  the  part  of  the  feoffor  over  the 
statute  insists  upon  the  word  person ;  and  on  the 
part  of  eetiuff  que  uee^  it  ever  addeth,  body  po- 
litic. 

The  second  word  material  is  the 
word  seised.  This  excludes  chattels.  l&hoa%^a«M 
The  reason  they  meant  to  remit  the 
common  law,  and  not  to  alter  that  chattels  might 
ever  pass  by  testament  or  by  parole ;  therefore 
the  use  did  not  pervert  them.  It  excludes  again 
rights,  for  it  was  against  the  rules  of  the  common 
law  to  grant  or  transfer  rights ;  therefore  the  sta- 
tute would  execute  them.  Thirdly,  it  excludes 
contingent  uses,  because  the  seisin  can  be  but  to 
a  fee-simple  of  a  use ;  and  when  that  is  limited, 
the  seisin  of  the  feoffee  is  spent;  for  Littleton 
tells  us,  that  there  are  but  two  seisins ;  one,  m 
domifdo  ut  de  feodo  t  the  other,  ut  de  feodo ;  and 
the  feoffee  by  the  common  law  could  execute  but 
the  fee-simple  to  uses  present,  and  no  post  uses; 
and  therefore  the  statute  meant  not  to  execute 
them. 

The  third  material  word  is  the  word  hereafter : 
that  bringeth  in  conveyances  made  after  the  stsr 
tute.  It  brings  in  again  convejrances  made  before 
and  disturbed  by  disseisin  and  reeontinued  after ; 
for  it  is  not  said,  infeoffed  to  use,  but  hereafter 
seised. 
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The  foarth  word  is  hereditament,  which  is  to 
be  understood  of  those  things  whereof  an  inherit- 
ance may  be,  and  not  of  those  things  whereof  an 
inheritance  is  in  esse ;  for  if  I  gfrant  a  rent  charge 
de  novo  for  life  to  a  use,  this  is  good  enough ;  and 
yet  there  is  no  inheritance  in  being  of  this  rent. 
This  word  likewise  excludes  annuities  and  uses 
ihemselyes,  so  that  a  use  cannot  be  to  a  use. 

The  first  words  on  the  part  of  eestuy  ^ue  use  are 
the  words,  use,  trust,  or  confidence ;  whereby  it 
is  plain  that  the  statute  meant  not  to  make  voea- 
bulatum  artii^  but  it  meant  to  remedy 
SSSj^  *'  matter,  and  not  word ;  and  in  all  the 
iiMw.as.  clauses  it  still  carrieth  the  words. 
J.  Dontai^  The  second  word  is  the  word  person, 
again,  which  ezcludeth  all  abeyance ; 
it  excludeth  also  dead  uses,  which  are  not  to 
bodies  lively  and  natural,  as  the  building  of  a 
church,  the  making  of  a  bridge ;  but  here,  as  was 
noted  before,  is  erer  coupled  with  body  politic. 

The  third  word  is  the  word  other :  The  statute 
meant  not  to  cross  the  common  law.  Now,  at  this 
time  uses  were  grown  into  such  familiarity,  as 
men  could  not  think  of  a  possession,  but  in  coarse 
of  use ;  and  so  every  man  was  said  to  be  seised  to 
his  own  use,  as  well  as  to  the  use  of  others ; 
therefore,  because  the  statute  would  not  stir  nor 
turmoil  possessions  settled  at  common  law,  it 
putteth  in  precisely  this  word,  other;  meaning 
the  divided  use,  and  not  the  conjoined  use ;  and 
this  word  causeth  the  clause  in  joint  feoffees  to 
follow  in  a  branch  by  itself;  for  else  that  case 
had  been  doubtful  upon  this  word,  other, 
conard  w.  Can.  '^^^  words  that  are  common  to  both 
Itow^DSS  ^^  words  expressing  the  conve3rance 
i8id.a^  whereby  the  use  ariseth,  of  which 
words  those  that  breed  any  question  are,  agree- 
ment, will,  otherwise,  whereby  some  have  infers 
red  that  uses  might  be  raised  by  agreement  parole, 
so  there  were  a  consideration  of  money  or  other 
matter  valuable ;  for  it  is  expressed  in  the  words 
before,  bargain,  sale,  and  contract,  but  of  blood, 
or  kindred;  the  error  of  which  collection  ap- 
peareth  in  the  word  immediately  following, 
namely,  will,  whereby  they  might  as  well  include, 
that  a  man  seised  of  land  might  raise  a  use  by 
will,  especially  to  any  of  his  sons  or  kindred, 
where  Uiere  is  a  real  consideration ;  and  by  that 
reason,  mean,  betwixt  this  statute  and  by  the 
statute  of  33  of  wills,  lands  were  devisable, 
especially  to  any  man's  kindred,  which  was 
clearly  otherwise;  and,  therefore,  those  words 
were  put  in,  but  in  regard  of  uses  formerly  trans- 
ferred by  those  conveyances ;  for  it  is  clear  that 
a  use  in  esse  by  simple  agreement,  with  con- 
sideration, Of  witiiout,  or  likewise  by  will,  might 
be  transferred ;  and  there  was  a  person  seised  to 
a  nse,  by  force  of  that  agreement  or  will,  namely, 
to  the  use  of  the  assignee;  and,  for  the  word 
otherwise,  it  should  by  the  generality  of  the  word 
include  a  disseisin  to  a  use.  But  the  whole  scope 


of  the  statute  crosseth  that  which  was  to  execute 
such  uses,  as  were  confidences  and  trust,  which 
could  not  be  in  case  of  disseisin ;  for  if  there 
were  "a  commandment  precedent,  then  the  land 
was  vested  in  ceatuy  que  use  upon  the  entry ;  and 
if  the  disseisin  were  of  the  disseisor's  own  head^ 
then  no  trust.  And  thus  much  for  the  case  of 
exposition  of  this  statute :  here  follow  the  ordi» 
nance  and  purview  hereupon. 

The  purview  hath  two  parts:  the 
first,  operaHo  statuii,  the  effect  that  the  or^SS^ 
statute  worket}i;  and  there  is  modus  **"'*^ 
operandi,  a  fiction  or  explanation  how  the  statute 
doth  work  that  effect    The  effect  is, 
that  eestuy  que  use  shall  be  in  posses- 
sion of  like  estate  as  he  hath  in  the  use ; 
the  fiction  quomodo  is,  that  the  statute 
will  have  the  possession  of  eestuy  que 
use,  as  a  new  body  compounded  of  mat- 
ter and  form ;  and  that  the  feoffees  shall 
give  matter  and  substance,  and  the  use 
shall  give  form  and  quality.    The  material  words 
in  the  first  part  of  the  purview  are  four. 

The  first  words  are,  remainder  and  reverter,  the 
statute  having  spoken  before  of  uses  in  fee-eimple, 
in  tail,  for  life,  or  years,  addeth,  or  otherwise  in 
remainder  or  reverter;  whereby  it  is  manifeetf 
that  the  first  words  are  to  be  understood  of  usee 
in  possession.  For  there  are  two  substantial  and 
essential  differences  of  estates ;  the  one  limiting^ 
the  times,  for  all  estates  are  but  times  of  their 
continuances ;  the  former  maketh  like  differenca 
of  fee-eimple,  fee-tail,  for  life  or  years ;  and  thm 
other  maketh  difference  of  possession  as  remain* 
der;  all  other  differences  of  estate  are  but  acci^ 
dents,  as  shall  be  said  hereafter.  These  two  the 
statute  meant  to  take  hold  of,  and  at  the  worda,. 
remainder  and  reverter,  it  stops :  it  adds  not  worda,^ 
right,  title,  or  possibility,  nor  it  hath  not  general 
words,  or  otherwise;  whereby  it  is  most  plain, 
that  the  statute  meant  to  execute  no  inferior  uses 
to  remainder  or  reverter :  that  is  to  say,  no  possi- 
bility or  contingencies,  but  estates,  only  such  as 
the  feoffees  might  have  executed  by  conscience 
made.  Note,  also,  that  the  very  letter  of  the  sta- 
tute doth  take  notice  of  a  difference  between  a  use 
in  remainder  and  a  use  in  reverter ;  which  though  it 
cannot  be  properly,  because  it  doth  not  depend  upon, 
particular  estates,  as  remainders  do,  neither  did 
then  before  the  statute  draw  any  tenures  as  rever- 
sions do;  yet,  &e  statute  intends  there  is  a  dif» 
ference  when  the  particular  use,  and  the  use  limited 
upon  the  particular  use,  are  both  new  usee,  in 
which  case  it  is  a  use  in  remainder ;  and  where 
the  particular  use  is  a  new  use,  and  the  remnant 
of  the  use  is  the  old  use,  in  which  case  it  is  a  use 
in  reverter. 

The  next  material  words  are,  from  henceforth^ 
which  do&  exclude  all  conceit  of  relation  dkat 
eestuy  que  use  shall  not  come  in :  as  from  the 
time  of  the  firrt  feoffments  to  uce,  as  Brudnell't^ 
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^Mioeit  was  in  14  H.  VIII.  That  is,  the  feoffee 
hmd  granted  a  Tent  charge,  and  ee$iuy  que  U9e  had 
made  a  feoffment  in  fee,  b  j  the  statute  of  1  R.  III. 
the  feoffee  should  have  held  it  discharged,  becaase 
the  act  of  cegtuy  que  uee  shall  put  the  feoffee  in, 
as  if  eestuy  que  uee  had  been  seised  in  from  the. 
time  of  the  first  use  limited ;  and,  therefore,  the 
statute  do^  take  awaj  all  such  ambiguities,  and 
«xpres8eih  that  eestuy  que  use  shall  be  in  posses- 
-eion  from  henceforth ;  that  is,  from  the  time  of 
tke  Parliament  for  uses  then  in  being,  and  from 
the  time  of  the  execution  for  uses  limited  after 
the  Parliament. 

The  third  material  words  are,  lawful  seisin, 
state,  and  poesessiou,  not  a  possession  in  law  only, 
but  a  seisin  in  fact ;  not  a  title  to  enter  into  the 
land,  bat  an  actual  estate. 

The  fourth  words  are,  of  and  in  such  estates 
as  they  had  in  the  use ;  that  is  to  say,  like  estates, 
fee-simple,  fee-tail,  for  life,  for  years  at  will,  in 
possession,  and  reversion,  which  are  the  sub- 
stantial differences  of  estates,  as  was  expounded 
by  the  branch  of  the  fiction  of  the  statute  which 
follows. 

This  branch  of  fiction  hath  three  material  words 
or  clauses :  the  first  material  clause  is,  that  the 
estate,  right,  title,  and  possession  that  was  in 
soch  person,  &c.,  shall  be  in  eesiuy  que  use  ;  for 
that  l^e  matter  and  substance  of  the  estate  of 
eesty  que  ute  is  the  estate  of  the  feoffee,  and  more 
he  cannot  have ;  so  as  If  the  use  were  limited  to 
ee^uy  que  use  and  his  heirs,  and  the  estate  out  of 
which  it  was  limited  was  but  an  estate  for  life, 
eeUuy  que  ute  can  have  no  inheritance :  so  if,  when 
the  statate  came,  the  heir  of  the  feoffee  had  not 
entered  after  the  death  of  his  ancestor,  but  had 
^y  a  possession  in  law,  eestuy  que  ute  in  that 
«aae  should  not  bring  an  assize  before  entry,  be- 
caase the  heir  of  the  feoffee  could  not ;  so  that 
the  matter  whereupon  the  use  might  work  is  the 
feoffee's  estate.  But  note  here :  whereas  before, 
when  the  statute  speaks  of  the  uses,  it  spake  only 
of  uses  in  possession,  remainder,  and  reverter,  and 
not  in  title  or  right :  now,  when  the  statute  speaks 
what  shall  be  taken  from  the  feoffee,  it  spedis  of 
title  and  right:  so  that  the  statute  takes  more 
from  the  feoffee  than  it  executes  presently,  in  cases 
where  there  are  uses  in  contingence  which  are  but 
titles. 

^,  940,  The  second  word  is  clearly,  which 

njr^^*  seems  properly  and  directly  to  meet 
i^nuaas.  y^^  ^jjg  conceit  of  tdnUlla  juru^  as 
M>.sHod.  ^gii  ng  ^^  words  in  Uie  preamble  of 
yS^&^-  extirpating  and  extinguishing  such 
*^  *^  feoffments,  so  as  their  estate  is  clearly 
extinct. 

The  third  material  clause  is,  after  such  quality, 
Banners,  form,  and  condition  as  they  had  in  the 
use,  80  as  now  as  the  feoffee's  estate  gires  matter, 
io  the  use  fiyes  form :  and  as  in  the  fiist  clause 
the  use  was  endowed  with  the  possession  in 


points  of  estate,  so  there  it  is  endowed  with  the 
possession  in  all  accidents  and  circumstances  of 
estate.  Wherein  first  note,  that  it  is  gross  and 
absurd  to  expound  the  form  of  the  use  any  whit 
to  destroy  the  substance  of  the  estate ;  as  to  make 
a  doubt,  because  the  use  gave  no  dower  or  tenan* 
cy  by  the  courtesy,  that  therefore  the  possession 
when  it  is  transfened  would  do  so  likewise :  no, 
but  the  statute  meant  such  quality,  manner,  form, 
and  condition,  as  it  is  not  repugnant  to  the  cor- 
poral presence  and  possession  of  the  estate. 

Next,  for  the  word  condition,  I  do  not  hold  it 
to  be  put  in  for  uses  upon  condition,  though  it  be 
also  comprised  within  the  general  words;  but 
because  I  would  have  things  stood  upon  learn- 
edly, and  according  to  the  true  sense,  I  hold  it 
but  for  an  explaining,  or  word  of  the  effect;  as  it 
is  in  the  statute  of  36  of  treasons,  where 
it  is  said,  that  the  offenders  shall  be 
attainted  of  the  overt  fact  by  men  of  their  condi- 
tion, in  this  place,  that  is  to  say,  of  their  degree 
and  sort :  and  so  the  word  condition  in  this  place 
is  no  more,  but  in  like  quality,  manner,  form,  and 
degree,  or  sort ;  so  as  all  these  words  amount  but 
modo  et  forma.  Hence,  therefore,  all  circum- 
stances of  estate  are  comprehended  as  sole  seisin, 
or  jointly  seisin,  by  intierties,  or  by  moieties,  a 
circumstance  of  estate  to  have  age  as  coming  in 
by  descent,  or  not  age  as  purchaser ;  a  circum- 
stance bf  estate  descendible  to  the  heir  of  the  part 
of  the  father,  or  of  the  part  of  the  mother ;  a  cir- 
cumstance of  estate  conditional  or  absolute,  re- 
mitted or  not  remitted,  with  a  condition  of  inter- 
marriage or  without.  All  these  are  accidents  and 
circumstances  of  estate,  in  all  which  the  posses- 
sion shall  ensue  the  nature  and  quality  of  the  use : 
and  thus  much  of  the  first  case,  which  is  the 
general  case. 

The  second  case  of  the  joint  feoffees  TiMMoad 
needs  no  exposition;  for  it  pursued  **^ 
the  penning  of  the  general  case :  only  this  I  will 
note,  that  although  it  had  been  omitted,  yet  the 
law  upon  the  first  case  would  have  been  taken  as 
the  case  provided  :  so  that  it  is  rather  an  expla- 
nation than  an  addition ;  for  turn  that  case  the 
other  vray,  that  one  were  enfeoffed  to  the  use  of 
himself,  and  others  as  that  case  is,  that  divers 
were  infeoffed  to  the  use  of  one  of  them,  I  hold 
the  law  to  be,  that  in  the  former  case  they  shall 
be  seised  jointly ;  -and  so  in  the  latter  case  eetkty 
que  ute  shall  be  seised  solelyi  for  the  word 
other,  it  shall  be  qualified  by  construction  of 
cases,  as  shall  appear  when  I  come  to  my  divi- 
sion. But  because  this  case  of  co-feoffees  to  the 
use  of  one  of  them  was  a  general  case  in  the 
realm,  therefore  they  foresaw  it  and  passed  over 
the  case  e  eowerto,  which  was  but  an  especial 
case :  and  they  were  loath  to  bring  in  this  case, 
by  inserting  the  word  only  into  the  first  case,  to 
have  penned  it  to  the  use  only  of  other  persons : 
for  they  had  experience  what  doubt  the  word  only 
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brod  upon  the  statute  of  1  R.  Hi.  after  this  third 
ease :  and  before  the  third  case  of  rents  comes  in 
the  second  saving;  and  the  reason  of  it  is  worth 
the  noting,  why  the  savings  are  interlaced  before 
the  *third  case ;  &e  reason  of  it  is,  because  tiie 
third  case  needeth  no  saving,  and  the  first  two 
cases  did  need  saving;  and  that  is  the  reason  of 
that  again. 

It  is  a  general  ground,  that  where  an  act  of 
Parliament  is  donor,  if  it  be  penned  with  an  ac  m, 
it  is  not  a  saving,  for  it  is  a  special  gift,  and  not  a 
general  gift,  which  includes  all  rights;  and,  there- 
fore, in  11  H.  Vn.,  where,  upon  the  alienation 
ci  women,  the  statute  entitles  the  heir  of  him  in 
remainder  to  enter,  you  find  never  a  stranger, 
because  the  statute  gives  entry  not  simpHeiter, 
but  within  an  oe  m  ;  as  if  no  alienation  had  been 
made,  or  if  the  feme  had  been  naturally  dead. 
Strangers  that  had  right  might  have  entered ;  and 
tiiefeibre  no  saving  needs.  So  in  the  statute  of 
39  of  leasee,  the  statute  enacts,  that  the  leasee 
shall  be  good  and  effectual  in  law,  as  if  the  lessor 
had  been  seised  of  a  good  and  perfect  estate  in 
fee-simple ;  and.  therefore  yon  find  no  saving  in 
the  statute;  and  so  likewise  of  divers  other 
statntee,  where  the  statute  doth  make  a  gift  or 
title  good  specially  against  certain  persons,  there 
needs  no  saving,  except  it  be  to  exempt  some  of 
those  persons,  as  in  the  statute  of  1 R.  III.  Now, 
to  apply  this  to  the  case  of  rents,  which  is  pen- 
ned with  anoe  M,  namely,  as  if  a  suflicient  grant 
or  other  lawful  conveyance  had  been  made,  or 
executed  by  such  as  were  seised ;  why,  if  such  a 
grant  of  a  rent  had  been  made,  one  that  had  an 
ancient  right  might  have  entered  and  have  avoided 
the  charge;  and  therefore  no  saving  needeth :  but 
the  second  and  first  cases  are  not  penned  with  an 
ac  si,  but  absolute,  that  cestuy  que  use  shall  be 
adjudged  in  estate  and  possession,  which  is  a 
judgment  of  Parliament  stronger  than  any  fine, 
to  bind  all  rights;  nay,  it  hath  ferther  words, 
namely,  in  lawful  estate  and  possession,  which 
maKeth  that  the  stronger  than  any  in  the  first 
daose.  For  if  the  words  only  had  stood  upon 
the  second  clause,  namely,  that  the  estate  of  the 
feoffee  should  be  in  eestuy  que  use,  then  perhaps 
the  gift  should  have  been  special,  and  so  the 
saving  superfluous:  and  this  note  is  very  material 
in  regard  of  tlie  great  question,  whether  the 
feoffees  may  make  any  regress ;  which  opinion, 
I  mean,  that  no  regress  is  left  unto  them,  is  prin-^ 
cipally  to  be  argued  out  of  the  saving;  as  shall 
be  now  declared  :  for  the  savings  are  two  in  num- 
ber :  the  first  saveth  all  strangers*  rights,  with  an 
exception  of  the  feoffee's ;  the  second  is  a  saving 
<mt  of  the  exception  of  the  first  saving,  namely, 
of  the  feoffees'  in  case  where  they  claim  to  their 
own  proper  use:  it  had  been  easy  in  the  first 
saving  out  of  the  statute,  other  than  such  persons 
as  are  seised,  or  hereafter  should  be  seised  to  any 
use,  to  have  added  to  these  words,  executed  by 


this  statute ;  or  in  the  second  saving  to  hmrm 
added  unto  the  words,  claiming  to  their  proper 
use,  these  words,  or  to  the  use  of  any  other, 
and  executed  by  this  statute :  but  the  regress  of 
the  feoffee  is  shut  out  between  the  two  savings  ; 
for  it  is  the  right  of  a  person  claiming  to  a  use, 
and  not  unto  his  own  proper  use :  but  it  is  to  be 
added,  that  the  first  saving  is  not  to  be  understood 
as  the  letter  implietfa,  that  feoffees  to  use  shall  be 
barred  of  their  regress,  in  case  that  it  be  of 
another  feofibent  than  that  whereupon  the  statute 
hath  wrought,  but  upon  the  same  feoffment;  as 
if  the  feoffee  before  the  statute  had  been  die- 
seised,  and  the  disseised  had  made  a  feoff- 
ment in  fee  to  L  D.  his  use,  and  then  the 
statute  came;  this  executeth  the  use  of  the 
second  feoffment;  but  yet  the  first  feoffees  may 
make  a  regress,  and  they  yet  claim  to  a  nee,  bnt 
not  by  that  feoffment  upon  which  the  statute 
hath  wrought 

Now  followeth  the  third  case  of  the  hm  oimcm. 
statute,  touching  execution  of  rents;  f'SS?*'*" 
wherein  the  material  words  are  four :      '**>*•«•■ 

First,  whereas  divers  persons  are  seised,  which 
hath  bred  a  doubt  that  it  thmdd  only  go  to  rents 
in  use  at  the  time  of  the  statute ;  but  it  is  ex- 
plained in  the  clause  following,  namely,  as  if  s 
grant  had  been  made  to  them  by  such  as  are  or 
shall  be  seised. 

The  second  word  is  profit ;  for  in  the  putting  of 
the  case,  the  statute  speaketh  of  a  rent;  but 
after  in  the  purview  is  added  these  words,  ok 
profit. 

The  third  word  is,  ae  si,  seiHed,  that  they 
^all  have  the  rent  as  if  a  sufficient  grant  or  other 
lawful  conveyance  had  been  made  and  executed 
unto  ^em. 

The  fourth  words  are,  the  words  of  liberty  or 
remedies  attrading  upon  such  rent,  seiUeet,  that 
he  shall  distrain,  &c.,  and  have  such  suits,  entries, 
and  remedies,  relying  again  with  an  ac  si,  as  if 
the  grant  had  been  made  with  such  collateral 
penalties  and  advantages. 

Now  for  the  provisos ;  the  makers  of  this  law 
did  so  abound  with  policy  and  discerning,  as 
they  did  not  only  foresee  such  mischiefe  as  were- 
incident  to  this  new  law  immediately,  but  like- 
wise such  as  were  consequent  in  a  remote  degree ;: 
and,  therefore,  besides  the  express  provisos,  they 
did  add  three  new  provisos,  which  are  in  them- 
selves subtractive  laws:  for,  foreseeing  that  by 
the  execution  of  uses,  wills  formerly  made  should 
be  overthrown ;  they  made  an  ordinance  for  wills^ 
Foreseeing,  likewise,  that  by  execution  of  uses 
women  should  be  doubly  advanced;  they  made 
anbrdinance  fer  dowers  and  jointures.  Foresee- 
ing, again,  that  the  execution  of  use  would  make 
frank-tenement  pass  by  contracts  pa- 
role, they  made  an  ordimnoe  for  enroi-  BMrv.ioiNik 
ments  of  bargains  and  sales.    The  two  *  ^**''  **' 
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ibnnar  they  inserted  into  this  law,  and  the  third 
they  dietingiiished  into  a  law  apart,  bat  without 
any  preamble  as  may  appear,  being  bat  a  pn>- 
viBo  to  this  Btatate.  Beekles  all  these  provisional 
laws ;  and  besides  &ve  proyisos,  whereof  three 
attend  npon  the  law  of  jointare,  and  two  bom  in 
Wales,  which  are  not  material  to  the  purpose  in 
hand;  there  are  six  provisos,  which  are  natural 
and  troe  ntembera.  snd  limbs  of  the  statute, 
whereof  fonr  concern  the  part  of  cestuy  que  tue, 
and  two  coocem  the  part  of  the  feoffees.  The 
four  which  concern  the  part  of  Mf/ti^  que  cMe,  tend 
«U  to  save  him  from  prejudice  by  the  execution 
of  the  estete. 

The  first  sare^  him  from  the  extinguishment 
of  any  statate  or  recognisance,  as  if  a  man  had 
en  extent  of  a  hundred  acres,  and  a  use  of  &e  in- 
heritaaee  of  one;  now,  the  statute,  executing  the 
possession  to  that  one,  would  have  exttngaiahed 
his  extent  being  entire  in  all  the  rest;  or  as  if  the 
cononee  of  a  statvto  having  ten  acres  liable  to 
tie  stataie,  had  made  a  feoffment  in  fee  to  a 
etvanger  of  two,  and  after  had  made  a  feoff- 
Bent  in  fee  to  the  use  of  the  conuzee  and  his 
heirs.  And  upon  this  proviso  there  arise  three 
questions : 

First,  whether  this  proviso  were  not  super- 
fluous, in  regard  that  ee$iuy  que  use  was  compie- 
hended  in  the  general  saving,  ^ough  ^e  feoffises 
be  excluded  % 

Secondly,  whether  this  proviso  doth  save  sta- 
tales  or  executions,  with  an  apportionment,  or 
entire  f 

Thirdly,  beeaase  it  is  penned  indefinitely  in 
point  of  time,  whether  it  eiiall  go  to  uses  limited 
sfter  the  statute,  as  well  as  to  those  that  were  in 
being  at  the  time  of  the  statute ;  which  doubt  is 
rather  enforced  by  this  reason,  because  there  was 
for*  uses  at  the  time  of  the  statute ;  for  that  the 
execution  of  the  statute  might  be  waved ;  but 
both  possession  and  use,  since  the  statute  may  be 
waved. 

The  second  proviso  saveth  eestuy  que  u$e  from 
Ae  charge  of  primer  seisin^  Hveriee,  ouster  k$ 
motnes,  and  such  other  duties  to  the  king,  with 
an  express  limitation  of  time,  that  he  shall  be 
discharged  from  the  time  past,  and  charged  for 
the  time  to  come  to  the  king,  namely,  May,  1536, 
to  be  communis  terminus. 

The  third  proviso  doth  the  like  for  fines,  reliefs, 
and  herriots,  discharging  them  from  the  time 
past,  and  speaking  nothing  of  the  time  to  come. 

The  fourth  proviso  giveth  to  eestuy  que  use  all 
collateral  benefits  of  vouchers,  fdd-priers,  actions 
of  waste,  trespass,  conditions  broken,  and  which 
the  feoffees  might  have  had ;  and  this  is  express- 
ly limited  for  estates  executed  before  May  1, 
1536.  And  this  proviso  giveth  occasion  to  intend 
that  none  of  these  benefits  would  have  been  car- 

*  The  text  here  ia  manifestly  corrupted,  aor  does  way  pro* 
bftble  conjecture  occur  for  its  amendment. 


ried  to  oestuy  que  use^  by  the  general  words  in  the 
body  of  tiie  hiw,  seiUcd,  that  the  feoffee's  estete, 
right,  titie,  and  possession,  &c. 

For  the  two  provisos  on  the  part  of  the  terte- 
nant,  they  both  concern  the  saving  of  strangers 
from  prejudice,  &c. 

The  first  saves  actions  depending  amayHm*. 
against  the  feoffees,  and  that  they  shall  '^'  >**• 
not  abate. 

The  second  saves  wardships,  livenes,  and 
ouster  lee  matnes,  whereof  tide  was  vested  in  re- 
gard of  the  heir  of  the  feoffee,  and  this  b  case  of 
the  king  only. 

Wh(U  persons  may  be  seised  to  a  use,  and  what  not. 
What  persons  may  he  cestuy  que  use,  and  what  not,. 
What  persons  may  declare  a  use,  and  what  not. 

Though  I  have  opened  the  stetute  in 
order  of  words,  yet  I  will  make  my  S!L^iS!SL£ 
division  in  order  of  matter,  namely,        ibiiZS^^ 

1.  The  raising  of  uses.  SS^tb*  nb. 

3.  The  interruption  of  uses.  i«c  of  —. 

3.  The  executing  of  uses. 

Again,  the  raising  of  uses  doth  easily  divide 
itself  into  three  parts.  1.  The  persons  that  are 
actors  to  the  conveyance  to  use.  3.  The  use 
itself.    3.  The  form  of  the  conveyance. 

Then  it  is  first  to  be  seen  what  persons  may  be 
seised  to  a  use,  and  what  not ;  and  what  persons 
may  be  eestuy  que  «se,  and  what  not;  and  whal 
persons  may  declare  a  use,  and  what  not. 

The  king  cannot  be  seised  to  a  use ;  ,.  wb^  pman 
no,  not  where  he  taketh  in  his  natural  ^iH!"^ 
body,  and  to  some  purpose  as  a  com- 
mon person;  and,  ^refore,  if  land  be  given  to 
tiie  king  and  1.  D.  pour  terme  de  kur  vtes,  this  use 
is  void  for  a  moiety. 

Like  law  is,  if  ti^e  king  be  seised  of  land  in  the 
right  of  his  duchy  of  Limoaster,  and  eovenanteth 
by  his  letters  patento  under  the  duchy  seal  to 
stend  seised  to  the  use  of  his  son,  nothing  passeth. 

Like  law,  if  King  R.  III.  who  was  feoffor  to 
diverse  uses  before  he  took  upon  him  the  crown, 
had,  af^r  he  was  king,  by  his  letters  patente 
granted  the  land  over,  the  uses  had  not  been  re- 
newed. 

The  queen,  not  speaking  of  an  imperial  queen 
by  marriage,  cannot  be  seised  to  a  use,  though 
she  be  a  body  enabled  to  grant  and  purchase  with- 
out the  king;  yet,  in  regard  of  the  government  and 
interest  the  king  hath  in  her  possession,  she 
cannot  be  seised  to  a  use. 

A  corporation  cannot  be  seised  to  a  use,  be- 
cause their  capacity  is  to  a  use  certain ;  again, 
because  they  cannot  'execute  an  estate  without 
doing  wrong  to  their  corporation  or  founder;  but 
chiefly  because  of  the  letter  of  this  stetute,  which, 
in  any  clause  when  it  speaketh  of  the  feoffee, 
resteth  only  upon  the  word  person,  but  when  it 
speaketh  of  eestuy  que  use^  it  addeth  person  or 
body  politic. 
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If  a  bUhop  bargain  and  sell  lands  whereof  he 
is  seised  in  the  right  of  his  see,  this  is  good 
during  his  life ;  otherwise,  it  is  where  a  bishop  is 
infeoffed  to  him  and  his  successors,  to  the  use  of 
I.  D.  and  his  heirs,  that  is  not  good,  no,  not  for 
the  bishop's  life,  but  the  use  is  merely  void. 
vutetmifm.  Contrary  law  of  tenant  in  tail ;  for, 
^Suy^  if  I  give  land  by  tail  in  deed,  since  the 
Cfo.jac4oi.  statute,  to  A.,  to  the  use  of  B.  and  his 
heirs;  B.  hath  a  fee-simple  determinable  upon 
4he  death  of  A.  without  issue.  And  like  law, 
though  doubtful  before  the  statute  was ;  for  the 
chief  reason  which  bred  the  doubt  before  the 
statute,  was  because  tenant  in  tail  could  not  exe- 
cute an  estate  without  wrong;  but  that  since  the 
statute  is  quite  taken  away,  because  the  statute 
sayeth  no  right  of  entail,  as  the  statute  of  1  R. 
III.  did;  and  that  reason  likewise  might  have 
been  answered  before  the  statute,  in  regard  of  the 
common  recovery. 

A  feme  covert  and  an  infant,  though  under 
years  of  discretion,  may  be  seised  to  a  use ;  for 
as  well  as  land  might  descend  to  them  from  a 
feoffee  to  use,  so  may  they  originally  be  infeoffed 
to  a  use ;  yet,  if  it  be  before  the  statute,  and  they 
had,  upon  a  mbpctna  brought,  executed  their 
estate  during  the  coverture  or  infancy,  they  might 
have  defeated  the  same;  and  then  they  should 
have  been  seised  again  to  the  use,  and  not  to  their 
own  use ;  but  since  the  statute,  no  right  is  saved 
unto  them. 

If  a  feme  covert  or  an  infant  be  infeoffed  to  a 
use  present  since  the  statute,  the  infant  or  baron 
come  too  late  to  discharge  or  root  up  the  feoffment ; 
but  if  an  infant  be  infeoffed  to  the  use  of  himself 
and  his  heirs,  and  I.  D.  pay  such  a  sum  of  money 
to  the  use  of  I.  G.  and  his  heirs,  the  infant  may 
disagree  and  overthrow  the  contingent  use. 

Contrary  law,  if  the  in&nt  be  infeoffed  to  the 
use  of  himself  for  life,  the  remainder  to  the  use 
of  L  S.  and  his  heirs,  he  may  disagree  to  the 
feoffment  as  to  his  own  estate,  but  not  to  divest 
the  remainder,  but  it  shall  remain  to  the  benefit  of 
him  in  remainder. 

And  yet,  if  an  attainted  person  be  infeoffed  to 
a  use,  the  king's  title,  after  office  found,  shall 
prevent  the  use,  and  relate  above  it;  but  until 
office,  the  eestuy  que  use  is  seised  of  the  land. 

Like  law  of  an  alien ;  for  if  land  be  given  to 
an  alien  to  a  use,  the  use  is  not  void  ab  initio^  yet 
neither  alien  or  attainted  person  can  maintain  an 
-action  to  defend  the  land. 

The  king's  villain,  if  he  be  infeoffed  to  a  ase, 
the  king's  title  shall  relate  above  the  use;  other- 
wise, in  case  of  a  common'person. 

But  if  the  lord  be  infeoffed  to  the  use  of  his 
villain,  the  use  neither  riseth,  but  the  lord  is  in 
by  the  common  law,  and  not  by  the  statute  dis- 
charged of  the  use. 

But  if  the  husband  be  infeoffed  to  the  use  of 
Ids  wife  for  years,  if  he  die,  the  wife  shall  have 


the  term,  and  it  shall  not  inure  by  way  of  dis- 
charge, although  the  husband  may  dispose  of  the 
wife's  term. 

So  if  the  lord  of  whom  the  land  is  held  be  in- 
feoffed to  the  use  of  a  person  attainted,  the  lord 
shall  not  hold  by  way  of  discharge  of  the  ase, 
because  of  the  king's  title,  annumt  diem  ei  mslutii. 

A  person  uncertain  is  not  within  the  statute, 
nor  any  estate  in  nubibus  or  suspense  executed ; 
as  if  I  give  land  to  I.  S.  the  remainder  to  the 
right  heirs  of  I.  D.  to  the  use  of  I.  N.  and  his 
heirs,  I.  N.  is  not  seised  of  the  fee-simple  of  an 
estate  pour  vie  of  I.  S.  till  I.  D.  be  dead,  and  then 
in  fee-simple. 

Like  law,  if,  before  the  statute,  I  give  land  to 
I.  S.  pour  autre  vie  to  a  use,  and  I.  S.  dieth,  living 
eestuy  ^ue  um,  whereby  the  fireehold  is  in  sus- 
pense, the  statute  cometh,  and  no  occupant  en- 
tereth :  the  use  is  not  executed  out  of  the  fireehold 
in  suspense  for  the  occupant,  the  dLsseisor,  the 
lord  by  escheat.  The  feoffee  upon  consideration, 
not  having  notice,  and  all  other  persons  which 
shall  be  seised  to  use,  not  in  regard  of  their  per- 
sons but  of  their  title ;  I  refer  them  to  my  division 
touching  disturbance  and  interruption  of  uses. 

It  followeth  now  to  see  what  person 
may  be  a  eettuy  que  use.  The  king  mafU^S!^ 
may  be  eestuy  que  use,*  but  it  behoveth  •^**' 
both  the  declaration  of  the  use,  and  the  convey- 
ance itself,  to  be  matter  of  record,  because  the 
king's  title  is  compounded  of  both ;  I  say,  not 
appearing  of  record,  but  by  conveyance  of  re- 
cord. And,  therefore,  if  I  covenant  with  L  8.  to 
levy  a  fine  to  him  to  the  king's  use,  which  I  do 
accordingly ;  and  this  deed  of  covenant  be  not 
enrolled,  and  the  deed  be  found  by  office,  ^e  ose 
vesteth  not.  E  conoerso,  if  enrolled.  If  I  cove- 
nant wi^  L  S.  to  infeoff  him  to  the  king's  use, 
and  the  deed  be  enrolled,  and  the  feofifment  also 
be  found  by  office,  the  use  vesteth. 

But  if  I  levy  a  fine,  or  suffer  a  recovery  to  the 
king's  use,  and  declare  the  use  by  deed  of  eove> 
nant  enrolled,  though  the  king  be  not  party,  yet  it 
is  good  enough. 

A  corporation  may  take  a  use,  and  yet  it  is  not 
material  whether  the  feoffment  or  the  declaration 
be  by  deed ;  but  I  may  infeoff  I.  S.  to  the  use  of 
a  corporation,  and  this  use  may  be  averred. 

A  use  to  a  person  uncertain  is  not 
void  in  the  first  limitation,  but  exe-  mTUSJ^ 
cuteth  not  till  the  person  be  in  esse ;  so 
that  this  is  positive,  that  a  use  shall  never  be  in 
abeyance  as  a  remainder  may  be,  but  ever  in  a 
person  certain  upon  the  words  of  die  statute,  and 
the  estate  of  the  feoffees  shall  be  in  him  or  them 
which  have  the  use.  The  reason  is,  because  no 
confidence  can  be  reposed  in  a  person  unknown 
and  uncertain;  and,  therefore,  if  I  make  a  feoff- 
ment to  the  use  of  I.  S.  for  life,  and  then  to  the 
use  of  the  right  heirs  of  I.  D.,  the  remainder  is  not 
in  abeyance,  but  the  reversion  is  in  the  feoffor. 
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'quousque.  So  that  upon  the  matter  all  persons 
uncertain  in  use  are  like  conditions  or  limitations 
precedent. 

Like  law,  if  I  infeoff  one  to  the  use  of  I.  S.  for 
years,  the  remainder  to  the  right  heirs  of  I.  D. 
this  is  not  executed  in  abeyance,  and  therefore  not 
Toid. 

Like  law,  if  I  make  a  feoffment  to  the  use  of 
my  wife  that  shall  be,  or  to  such  persons  as  I  shall 
maintain,  though  I  limit  no  particular  estate  at 
all ;  yet  the  use  is  good,  and  shall  in  the  interim 
return  to  the  feoffor. 

Contrary  law,  if  I  once  limit  the 
whole  fee-simple  of  the  use  out  of  me, 
and  part  thereof  to  a  person  uncertain, 
it  shall  never  return  to  the  feoffor  by 
way  of  fraction  of  the  use ;  but  look 
how  it  should  have  gone  unto  the  fbof- 
for;  if  I  begin  with  a  contingent  use, 
ucmL  "  so  it  shall  go  to  the  remainder;  if  I  en- 
OLtaMMi  tail  a  contingent  use,  both  estates  are 

feoffment 

Hru-UoN    my  Wife  for  life,  the 

-  -  ^^  remainder  to  my  first  begotten  son; 
I  having  no  son  at  that  time,  the  re- 
mainder to  my  brother  and  his  heirs :  if 
my  wife  die  before  I  have  any  son,  the 
use  shall  not  be  in  me,  but  in  my  bro- 
And  yet  if  I  marry 'again,  and  have  a  son, 


isrrncTWtv. 
vniin*. 


SBfa.Abr.7tL 
M&79X 


I^^mV.  alike  subject  to  the  contingent  use  wfa 
SSl  '^  it  faWei^ ;  as  when  I  make  a  feoffmc 
fk  tTs!'^'"^  in  fee  to  the  use  of  my  wife  for  life,  \ 


FMciaCkM. 

M.  if»nt. 


ther. 


it  shall  divest  from  my  brother,  and  be  in  my  son, 
which  is  the  skipping  they  talk  so  much  of. 

So  if  I  limit  a  use  jointly  to  two  persons,  not  in 
esse,  and  the  one  cometh  to  be  in  esse,  he  shall 
take  the  entire  use ;  and  yet  if  the  other  afterward 
come  in  esse,  he  shall  take  jointly  with  the  for- 
mer; as  if  I  make  a  feoffment  to  the  use  of  my 
wife  thai  shall  be,  and  my  first  begotten  son  for 
their  lives,  and  I  marry ;  my  wife  taketh  the  whole 
nee,  and  if  I  afterwards  have  a  son,  he  taketh 
Jointly  with  my  wife. 

But  yet  where  words  of  abeyance  work  to  an 
estate  executed  in  course  of  possession,  it  shall 
do  the  like  in  uses ;  as  if  I  infeoff  A.  to  the  use 
of  B.  for  life,  ^e  remainder  to  C.  for  life,  the  re- 
mainder to  the  right  heirs  of  B.  this  is  a  good  re- 
mainder executed. 

So  if  I  infeoff  A.  to  the  use  of  his  right  heirs, 
A.  is  in  the  fee-simple,  not  by  the  statute,  but  by 
the  common  law. 

Now  are  we  to  examine  a  special  point  of  the 
disability  of  persons  as  take  by  the  statute:  and 
that  npon  the  words  of  the  statute,  where  divers 
persons  are  seised  to  the  use  of  other  persons ;  so 
that  by  the  letter  of  the  statute,  no  use  is  con- 
tained :  but  where  the  feoffor  is  one,  and  eesfciy 
qu^  use  is  another. 

Therefore  it  is  to  be  seen  in  what  oases  the 
same  persons  shall  be  both  seised  to  the  ose  and 
eeaiu^  que  use,  and  yet  in  by  the  statute ;  and  in 
what  eases  they  shall  be  diverse  pertOM,  and  yet 
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in  by  the  common  law  wherein  I  observe  unto 
you  three  things :  First,  that  the  letter  is  full  in 
the  point.  Secondly,  that  it  is  strongly  urged  by 
the  clause  of  joint  estates  following.  Thirdly, 
that  the  whole  scope  of  the  statute  was  to  remit 
the  common  law,  and  never  to  intermeddle  where 
the  common  law  executed  an  estate ;  therefore  the 
statute  ought  to  be  expounded,  that  where  the 
party  seised  to  the  use,  and  the  eesiuy  queumiB 
one  person,  he  never  taketh  by  the  statute,  except 
there  be  a  direct  impossibility  or  impertinency  for 
the  use,  to  take  effect  by  the  common  law. 

As  if  I  give  land  to  L  S.  to  the  use  of  himself 
and  his  heirs,  and  if  L  D.  pay  a  sum  of  money, 
then  to  the  use  of  L  D.  and  his  heirs,  L  S.  is  in  by 
the  common  law,  and  not  by  the  statutes. 

Like  law  is,  if  I  give  lands  to  L  S.  and  his 
heirs,  to  the  use  of  himself  for  life  or  for  years, 
and  then  to  the  use  of  L  D.  and  his  heirs,  L  S.  is 
in  of  an  estate  for  life,  or  for  years,  by  way  of 
abridgment  of  estate  in  course  of  possession,  and 
L  D.  in  of  the  fee-simple  by  the  statute. 

So  if  I  bargain  and  sell  my  land  after  seven 
years,  the  inheritance  of  the  use  only  passeth ; 
and  there  remains  an  estate  for  years 
by  a  kind  of  subtraction  of  the  inheri-  t^^m^t- 
tance  or  reoocupier  of  my  estate,  but  c/^iSLim 
merely  at  the  common  law.  v,1ML'6^«l 

But  if  I  infeoff  I.  S.  to  the  use  of  ^^Hm. 
himself  in  teil,  and  then  to  the  use  of  ^ 
L  D.  in  fee,  or  covenant  to  stand  seised  to  the 
use  of  myself  in  tail,  and  then  to  the  use  of  my 
wife  in  fee ;  in  both  these  cases  the  estate  tail  is 
executed  by  this  statute :  because  an  estate  tail 
cannot  be  reoccupied  out  of  a  fee^imple,  being  a 
new  estate,  and  not  like  a  particular  estate  for  life 
or  years,  which  are  but  portions  of  the  absolute 
fee;  and,  therefore,  if  I  bargain  and  aMMr.s»- 
sell  my  land  to  I.  S.  after  my  death  £oflb!TtT. 
without  issue,  it  doth  not  leave  an  es-  £J^  *^ 
tate  tail  in  me,  nor  vestetfa  any  present  i<a>'**>> 
fee  in  the  bargain,  but  is  a  use  expectant. 

So  if  I  infeoff  L  S.  to  the  use  of  I.  D.  for  life* 
and  then  to  the  use  of  himself  and  his  heirs,  he 
is  in  of  the  fee-simple  merely  in  course  of -pes* 
session,  and  as  of  a  reversion,  and  not  of  a  re- 
mainder. 

Contrary  law,  if  I  infeoff  L  S.  to  the  use  of 
L  D.  for  life,  then  to  the  use  of  himself  for  life, 
the  remainder  to  the  nse  of  L  N.  in  fee:  now  the 
law  will  not  admit  fraction  of  estates ;  bat  L  8, 
is  in  with  the  rest  by  the  statute. 

So  if  I  infeoff  I.  S.  to  the  nse  of  himself  and 
a  stranger,  they  shall  be  both  in  by  the  statate, 
because  they  could  not  take  jointly,  taking  by 
several  titles. 

Like  law,  if  I  infeoff  a  bishop  and  oiikuOi.m 
his  heirs  to  the  use  of  himself  and  his  •*••«§*•»* 
sueeessors,  he  is  in  by  the  statute  in  the  right  of 
his  see. 

And  as  I  cannot  raise  a  present  nse  to  one  oni 
9D 
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o£  hifl  own  seisin;  so  if  I  limit  a  oontiogent  or 
tutmn  use  to  one  being  at  the  time  of  limitation 
no^  seised,  bat  after  beeome  seised  at  the  time  of 
the  executioD  of  the  contingent  use,  there  is  the 
sane  reason  and  the  same  law,  and  upon  the 
sane  difierenoe  which  I  have  put  before. 

As  if  I  covenant  with  my  son,  that,  after  his 
marriage,  I  will  stand  seised  of  land  to  the  use  of 
hiflDseif  and  his  heirs;  and,  before  marriage,  I  in- 
feoff  him  to  the  use  oi  himself  and  his  heirs,  and 
than  he  marrieth ;  he  is  in  by  ^e  common  law,  and 
not  by  the  statute;  like  lawof  a  bargain  and  sale. 

But  if  I  had  let  to  him  for  life  only,  then  he 
should  haTe  been  in  for  life  only  by  the  common 
laiTi  and  ai  the  fee-simple  by  the  statute.  Now 
let  me  advise  yon  of  this,  that  it  is  only  a  matter 
of  subtilty  or  conceit  to  take  the  law  right,  when 
a  mmk  cemelh  in  by  the  law  in  oouise  of  poeses- 
TmuMiLu  MM*  s^  wheie  he  oometk  in  by  the 
^^y*"  statute  in  eourse  of  possession ;  but  it 
^^^  is  natnral  for  the  deciding  of  many 
causes  and  questions,  as  for  warranties,  actions, 
cendttions,  wairers,  suspensions,  and  divers 
other  provisos* 

For  example ;  a  man's  farmer  committed  wastnt 
afUr  he  in  reversion  covenanteth  to  stand  seised 
to  the  use  of  his  wife  for  lifb,  and  aiVer  to  the  use 
of  lamself  and  his  heirs ;  his  wife  dies ;  if  he  be 
in  of  his  fee  untonehed,  he  shall  puniirii  the  waste; 
if  he  be  in  by  the  statute,  he  shall  not  punish  it. 

So  if  I  be  infeoffiMl  wick  warranty,  and  I  cofve- 
ntnt  with  aiy  son  to  stand  seised  to  the  use  of  my- 
self fer  life,  and  afWtohimand  his  heirs;  if  I  be 
in  by  the  statute,  it  is  dear  my  warranty  is  gone; 
but  if  I  be  in  by  the  common  law,  it  is  doubtful. 

So  if  I  have  an  eigne  right,  and  be  infeoffisd  to 
the  nse  of  L  S.  for  life,  then  to  the  use  of  myself 
for  life»  then  to  the  Me  of  I.  D.  in  fee,  L  S.  dieth. 
If  I  be  in  by  the  common  law,  I  cannot  waive  my 
estate,  having  agreed  to  the  feoffment;  but  if  I 
am  in  by  the  statute,  yet  I  am  not  remitted,  be- 
cause  I  come  in  by  my  own  act :  but  I  may  waive 
my  use,  and  bring  an  action  presendy ;  for  my 
right  is  saved  unio  me  by  one  of  the  savings  in 
the  statute. 

^^j^^^  Now  on  the  other  side  it  is  to  be 

aidtiBtoUie  seen,  where  is  a  seisin  to  the  use  of 
aad^  h  !■  o«{  another  person ;  and  yet  it  is  out  of  the 
statute  which  is  in  special  oases  upen 
Uie  ground,  wheresoever  eeduy  que  u$e  had  re- 
medy for  the  possession  by  course  of  common 
law,  there  the  statute  never  worketh ;  and  there- 
fere  if  a  disseisin  were  committed  to  a  use,  it  is 
in  him  by  the  common  law  upon  agreement.  So 
if  one  enter  as  occupant  to  the  use  of  another,  it 
is  in  him  tUl  disagreement. 

So  if  a  fbme  infeoff  a  man,  coma  mairimomi 
prmloentiy  she  hath  remedy  for  the  land  again  by 
CMBse  of  the  law ;  and,  therefore,  in  those  spe- 
cial cases  the  statute  worketh  not ;  and  yet  the 
words  of  the  statute  ure  general,  where  any  per- , 


son  stands  seised  by  force  of  any  fine,  reeovery, 
feoffment,  bargain  and  sale,  agreement  or  o&er- 
wise ;  but  yet  the  feme  is  to  be  restrained  for  the 
reason  aforesaid. 

Itremaineth  to  show  what  persons  ^^ 
may  limit  and  declare  a  use :  wherein  ■vuStS 
we  roust  distinguish ;  for  there  are  two  ^*^ 

kinds  of  declarations  of  uses,  the  one  of  a  pre- 
sent use  upon  the  first  conveyance,  the  other  upon 
a  power  of  revocation  or  new  declaration;  the 
latter  of  which  I  refer  to  the  division  of  revoca- 
tion :  now  for  the  former. 

The  king  upon  his  letters  patent  may  declare  a 
use,  though  the  patent  itself  implieth  a  use,  if 
none  be  declared. 

If  the  king  gives  lands  by  his  letters  patent  te 
I.  S.  and  his  heirs,  to  the  use  of  LS.  for  life,  tfie 
king  hath  the  inheritance  of  the  use  by  implicatiom 
of  the  patent,  and  no  office  needeth;  for  implica- 
tion out  of  matter  of  reoord  amountethever  to  mat- 
ter of  record. 

If  the  queen  give  land  to  L  S.  and  his  heim  to 
the  use  of  the  churchwardens  of  the  church  of  Dale^ 
the  patentee  is  seised  to  his  own  use,  upen  that 
confidence  or  intent ;  but  if  a  common  person  ha4 
given  land  in  that  manner,  the  use  had  been  void 
by  the  statute  of  23  H.  VIII.,  and  the  use  had 
returned  to  the  feoffor  and  his  heirs.  A  corpora- 
tion may  take  a  use  without  deed,  as  hath  been 
said  before;  but  can  limit  no  use  without  deed. 

An  infent  may  limit  a  use  upon  a  feoffment, 
fine,  or  recovery,  and  he  cannot  countermand  or 
avoid  the  use,  except  he  avoid  the  conveyance  : 
contrary,  if  an  infent  covenant  in  consideration  of 
blood  or  marriage  to  stand  seised  to  a  use,  the  use 
is  merely  void. 

If  an  infant  bargain  and  sell  his  land  for  money, 
for  commons  or  teaching,  it  is  good  with  aver- 
ment; if  for  money,  otherwise ;  if  it  be  proved  it 
is  avoidable ;  for  money  recited  and  not  paid,  it  is 
void ;  and  yet  in  the  case  of  a  man  of  full  age  the 
recital  sofiSceth. 

If  baron  and  feme  be  seised  in  the  vu.  a.  bm^ 
right  of  the  fem^  or  by.  joint  purchase  yXSR* 
during  the  coverture,  and  they  join  in  ***^- 
a  fine,  the  baron  cannot  declare  the  use  for  longer 
time  than  the  coverture,  and  the  feme  cannot  de- 
clare alone ;  but  the  use  goetb,  according  to  the 
limitation  of  law,  unto  the  feme  and  her  heirs ; 
but  they  may  both  join  in  declaration  of  Uie  use 
in  fee ;  and  if  they  sever,  then  it  is  good  for  so 
much  of  the  inheritance  as  they  concurred  in ;  for 
the  law  accounteth  all  one,  as  if  they  joined ;  as 
if  the  baron  and  feme  declare  a  use  to  I.  S.  and 
his  heirs,  and  the  feme  another  to  I.  D.  g^^^^^^ 
for  life,  and  then  to  I.  S.  and  bis  heirs,  ^^^^'  «^ 
the  use  is  good  to  I.  S.  in  fee. 

And  if  upon  examination  the  femewill  declare  the 
use  to  the  judge,  and  her  husband  agree  not  to  it,  it 
is  void,  and  the  baron's  use  is  only  good ;  the  rest 
of  the  use  goeth  according  to  the  limitation  of  law. 
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1.  ^ueiffiw.  WvAT  ktke  orighud  oloonftablM  1 

Awwer,  To  tbe  iini  q«6Blioii  of  tlM  original  of 
€<«iti*te8  it  maybe  said,  ctfmt itdmr  mtkila  eon^ 
Mf  fbr  tbo  antiioritf  was  granted  npoB  the  ai^ 
eiMrtlftWB  and  emioflMof  this  kmgdom  praoUsed 
Ions'  before  iIm  conquest,  and  intsnded  and  ezeoa- 
te#  for  eonsenration  of  peace,  and  lepreasion  of  all 
manner  of  disturbance  and  hurt  of  the  people,  and 
that  as  wdl  by  way  of  prevention  as  pwushment ; 
bnt  yet  so,  as  they  have  no  judicial  power,  to  hear 
and  detennine  any  cause,  bnt  only  a  ministerial 
power,  as  in  the  answer  to  the  seventii  artiele  is 
dMilonstratedk 

As  for  the  office  of  high  or  head  constable,  the 
original  of  that  is  yet  more  obecore;  for  thongh 
Ifie  high  constable^s  antherity  hath  title  more  am- 
ple dientt,  he  being  over  the  handred,  and  the 
jntty  constable  over  the  village  $  yet  I  do  not  find 
that  the  petty  oonstable  is  snbordhiate  to  the  high 
olinslable,  ortobe  ovdered  ov  commanded  by  him \ 
and  therefore,  I  donbt,  the  high  constable  was  not 
A  arigine  f  bnt  that  when  the  bnsinees  of  the 
eottnty  increaeed,  the  authority  of  jnstioesof  peace 
was  enlarged  by  divers  sCatntes,  and  then,  for 
conveniency  sake,  the  office  of  high  constable 
grew  in  nse  for  die  receiving  tji  the  command- 
ments and  prescripts  fhrni  the  justices  of  peace, 
and  distributing  ^m  to  the  petty  constables : 
tfttd  in  token  of  this,  the  election  of  high  oonstable 
in  most  parts  of  the  kingdom  is  by  the  appoint- 
ment of  the  justices  of  the  peace,  whereas,  the 
ejection  of  the  petty  constable  is  by  the  people. 

But  there  are  two  things  unto  which  the  office 
of  constables  hath  special  reference,  and  which, 
of  necessity,  or  at  least  a  bind  of  congruity,  must 
precede  <he  jurisdiction  of  that  office;  either  the 
things  themselves,  or  something  that  hath  a 
similitude* or  analogy  towards  them. 

I.  The  division  of  the  territory,  or  gross  of 
die  shires,  into  hundreds,  villages,  and  towns; 
ht  the  high  constable  is  officer  over  tbe  hundred. 


and  the  petty  ooastabie  is  over  the  town   or 
viUage* 

fL  The  conrl-leet,  unto  whMi  the  constable  is 
attendant  and  minisinr;  for  there  the  constables 
are  chosen  by  the  jury,  there  sworn,  and  there 
that  part  of  tbeir  office  whicb  oonoeineth  infor- 
mation is  principally  to  be  performed:  for  the 
jury  beaig  to  present  oObnees  and  offenders,  are 
chkiAy  to  take  light  from  the  constable  of  all 
matters  of  dislarbanee  and  nuisance-  of  tbe  peo- 
ple: which  they,  in  respeet  of  tbehr  office,  are 
presumed  to  have  best  and  most  particular  know^ 
ledge  oC 

The  jnriedielian  of  the  oourt-leet  is  to  three  ends. 

1.  To  take  the  ancient  oath  of  allegiance  of  all 
males  above  twelve  years. 

^  To  inf|uire  of  all  dfonces  against  the  poMc; 
and  for  these  thatare  against  the  crown  and  peace 
of  both>  to  inquire  of  only,  and  certify  to  tlM- 
justices  of  jail  delivery;  but  those  that  are 
against  the  peace  simply,  they  are  to  inquire  of 
and  punish. 

3.  To  inqdre  d^  punish,  and  remove  dl  pnbUo 
nuisanees  and  grievances  concerning  infoction  of 
air,  corruption  of  victuals,  ease  of  cha£for,  and 
oontraet  of  all  other  things  that  may  hurt  or 
grieve  the  people  in  general,  in  their  health,  quietf 
and  welfore. 

And  to  these  three  ends,  as  matters  of  policy 
subordinate,  the  court-leet  hath  power  to  caU 
upon  die  pledges  dwt  are  to  be  taken  of  the  good 
behaviour  of  tbe  redants  that  are  not  tenanlsy 
and  to  inquire  of  all  deibalts  of  officsis,  as  con- 
stables, ale-tasters,  and  the  like :  and  likewise  (or 
the  choice  of  constables,  as  vras  said. 

The  jurisdiction  of  these  leets  is  either  remai»- 
ing  in  the  king,  and  in  that  case  exercised  by  the 
sheriff  in  his  tmn,  which  is  the  grsnd  leet,  or 
granted  over  to  subjects;  but  yet  it  is  still  the 
king^s  court. 
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9.  QuaUan,  Concerning  the  election  of  con- 
stables t 

Answer.  The  election  of  the  petty  constable, 
as  was  said,  is  at  the  oourt-leet  bj  the  inquest 
that  make  the  presentments ;  and  election  of  head 
constables  is  by  the  justices  of  the  peace  at  their 
quarter  sessions. 

3.  Question,  How  long  is  their  office  t 
Amwer,  The  office  of  constable  is  annual,  ex- 
cept they  be  removed. 

4.  Question,  Of  what  rank  or  order  of  men 
are  they  1 

Answer,  They  be  men,  as  it  is  now  used,  of 
inferior,  yea,  of  base  condition,  which  is  a  mere 
abuse  or  degenerating  from  the  first  institution ; 
for  the  petty  constables  in  towns  ought  to  be  of 
the  better  sort  of  resiants  in  the  same ;  save  that 
they  be  not  aged  or  sickly,  but  of  able  bodies  in 
respect  of  keeping  watch  and  toil  of  their  place ; 
nor  must  they  be  in  any  man's  livery.  The  high 
constables  ought  to  be  of  the  ablest  freeholders, 
and  substantialest  sort  of  yeomen,  next  to  the 
degree  of -gentlemen;  but  should  not  be  incum- 
bered with  any  other  office,  as  mayor  of  a  town, 
under-sheriff,  bailiff,  &c. 

6.  Question,  What  allowance  have  the  con- 
stables t 

Answer,  They  hare  no  allowance,  but  are 
bound  by  duty  to  perform  their  office  gratis; 
which  may  the  rather  be  endured  because  it  is  but 
annual,  and  they  are  not  tied  to  keep  or  maintain 
any  servants  or  under-ministers,  for  that  every 
one  of  the  king's  people  within  their  limits  are 
bound  to  assist  them. 

6.  Question,  What  if  they  refuse  to  do  ^eir 
office  1 

Answer,  Upon  complaint  made  of  their  refusal 
to  any  one  justice  of  peace,  the  said  justice  may 
bind  them  over  to  the  sessions,  where,  if  they 
eannot  excuse  themselves  by  some  allegation  that 
is  just,  they  may  be  fined  and  imprisoned  for 
their  contempt. 

7.  Question,  What  is  their  authority  or  power! 
Answer,  The  authority  of  the  constable,  as  it 

is  substantive,  and  of  itself,  or  substituted,  and 
astricted  to  the  warrants  and  conmiands  of  the 
justices  of  the  peace ;  so  again  it  is  original,  or 
additional :  for  either  it  was  given  them  by  the 
common  law,  or  else  annexed  by  divers  statutes. 
And  as  for  subordinate  power,  wherein  the  con- 
stable is  only  to  execute  the  commands  of  the 
justices  of  peace,  likewise  the  additional  power 
which  is  given  by  divers  statutes,  it  is  hard  to 
eompr^end  in  any  brevity ;  for  that  they  do  cor^ 
respond  to  the  office  and  authority  of  justices  of 
peace,  which  is  very  large,  and  are  created  by 
the  branches  of  several  statutes :  but  for  the  ori- 
ginal and  substantive  power  of  constables,  it 
Biay  be  reduced  to  three  heads ;  namely, 

1.  For  matter  of  peace  only. 

9.  For  peace  and  the  crown. 


3.  For  matters  of  nuisance,  disturbance,  and 
disorder,  although  they  be  not  accompanied  widi 
violence  and  breach  of  the  peace. 

First,  for  pacifying  of  quarrel  begun,  the  con- 
stable may,  upon  hot  words  given,  or  likelihood 
of  breach  of  the  peace  to  ensue,  command  them 
in  the  king's  name  to  Aep  peace,  and  depart,  and 
forbear:  and  so  he  may,  where  an  affray  is  made 
part  of  the  same,  and  keep  the  parties  asunder, 
and  arrest  and  commit  the  breakers  of  the  peace, 
if  they  will  not  obey ;  and  call  power  to  assist 
him  for  that  purpose. 

For  punishment  of  breach  of  peace  past,  the 
law  is  very  sparing  in  giving  any  au^ority  to 
constables  because  they  have  not  power  judicial, 
and  the  use  of  his  office  is  rather  for  preventing 
or  staying  of  miscbief,  than  for  pumshment  of 
offences;  for  in  that  part- he  is  rather  to  execute 
the  warrants  of  the  justices;  or  when  sudden 
matter  ariseth  upon  his  view,  or  notorious  cir- 
cumstanoes,  to  apprehend  offenders,  and  to  cany 
them  before  the  justices  of  peace,  and  generally 
to  imprison  in  like  cases  of  neeessity,  wbeie  the 
ease  will  not  endure  the  present  carrying  of  the 
party  before  the  justices.    And  so  much  for  peaoe. 

Secondly,  for  matters  of  the  crown,  the  office 
of  the  constable  consisteth  chiefly  in  these  four 
parts: 

1.  Toanest. 

9.  To  make  hue  and  cry. 

3.  To  search. 

4.  To  seise  goods. 

All  which  the  constable  may  perform  of  his 
own  authority,  without  any  warrant  from  ihs 
justices  of  the  peace. 

1.  For,  first,  if  any  man  will  lay  murder  or 
felony  to  another's  charge,  or  do  suspect  him  of 
murder  or  felony,  he  may  declare  it  to  the  ooo- 
stable,  and  the  constable  ought,  upon  such  de- 
claration or  complaint,  to  carry  him  before  a 
justice  of  peaoe;  and  if  by  common  voice  or 
fame  any  man  be  suspected,  the  constable  of  duty 
ought  to  arrest  him,  and  bring  him  before  a  justiee 
of  peace,  though  there  be  no  oth«  accusation  or 
declaration. 

9.  If  any  house  be  suspected  for  receiving  or 
harbouring  of  any  felon,  the  constable,  npon  com- 
plaint or  common  fame,  may  search* 

3.  If  any  fly  upon  the  felony,  the*  constable 
oiight  to  raise  hue  and  cry. 

4.  And  the  constable  ought  to  seise  his  goods, 
and  keep  thmn  safe  without  impairing,  and  in* 
ventary  them  in  presence  of  honest  neighbouTS. 

Thirdly,  for  matters  of  oommon  nuisance  and 
grievanoes,  they  are  of  very  variable  nature,  ae- 
cordiag  to  the  several  comforts  which  man'a  life 
and  society  requireth,  and  the  contraries  which 
infest  the  same. 

In  all  which,  be  it  a  matter  of  corruptiDg  air, 
water,  or  victuals,  stopping,  straightening,  or 
endangering  of  passages,  or  general  deeeite  iis 
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weights,  measares,  sixes,  or  oonnterfehing  wares, 
and  things  yendible;  the  office  of  oonstable  is  to 
giTe  as  much  as  in  him  lies,  information  of  them, 
and  of  the  offenders,  in  leets,  that  they  may  be 
presented ;  but  because  leets  are  kept  bat  twice 
in  the  year,  and  many  of  those  things  require 
present  and  speedy  remedy,  the  constable,  in 
things  notorious  and  of  Tutgar  natare,  oaght  to 
forbid  and  repress  them  in  the  mean  time :  if  not, 
they  are  for  their  contempt  to  be  fined  and  im- 
prisoned, or  both,  by  the  justices  in  their  sessions. 

8.  Quettion.    What  is  their  oath  t 

Jhuwtr.  The  manner  of  the  oath  they  take  is 
as  follow^: 

«  Yon  shall  swear  that  you  shall  well  and  truly 
serre  the  king,  and  the  lord  of  this  law-day ;  and 
yon  shall  cause  the  peace  of  our  sovereign  lord 
the  king  well  and  truly  to  be  kept  to  your  power : 
and  you  shall  arrest  all  those  that  you  see  com- 
mitting riots,  debates,  and  afirays  in  breach  of 
peace :  and  you  shall  well  and  truly  endearour 
jourself  to  your  best  knowledge,  that  the 
statute  of  Winchester  for  watching,  hue  and 
«i7,  and  the  statutes  made  for  the  punishment  of 
sturdy  beggars,  yagabonds,  rogues,  and  other  idle 
persons  coming  within  your  office  be  truly  exe- 
cuted and  the  offenders  be  punished:  and  you 
shall  endeavour,  upon  complaint  made,  to  appre- 
hend baneters  and  riotous  persons  making  affrays, 
and  likewise  to  apprehend  felons ;  and  if  any  of 
them  make  resistance  with  force,  and  multitude 
of  misdemeanours,  you  shall  make  outcry,  and 
pursue  them  till  they  be  taken;  and  shall  look 
unto  such  persons  as  use  unlawful  games ;  and 
you  shall  have  regard  unto  the  maintenance  of 
artillery ;  and  you  shall  well  and  truly  execute 
all  process  and  precepts  sent  unto  you  from  the 
justices  of  the  peace  of  the  county ;  and  you  shall 
make  good  and  faithful  presentments  of  all  blood- 
sheds, eateries,  affVays,  and  rescues  made  within 
yoar  office :  and  you  shall  well  and  truly  accord- 
ing to  your  own  power  and  knowledge,  do  that 
which  belongeth  to  your  office  of  constable  to  do, 
for  this  year  to  come.    So  help,"  &c. 

9.  Quution.  What  difference  is  there  betwixt 
the  high  constables  and  petty  constables  t 

Jmwer.  Their  authority  is  the  same  in  sub- 
stance, differing  only  in  the  extent;  the  petty 
constable  serving  only  for  one  town,  parish,  or 
borough,  the  head  constable  for  the  whole  hun- 
dred :  nor  is  the  petty  constable  subordinate  to 
the  head  constable  for  any  commandment  that 
proceeds  from  his  own  authority;  but  it  is  used, 
that  the  precepts  of  the  justices  be  delivered  unto 
fhe  high  constables,  who,  being  few  in  number, 
may  better  attend  the  justices,  and  then  the  head 
constables,  by  virtoe  thereof,  make  their  precepts 
over  to  the  petty  constables. 

10.  Quedian,  Whether  a  constable  may  appoint 
a  deputy  1 

In  case  of  necessity  a  constable  may 


appoint  a  deputy,  or  in  default  thereof,  the  steward 
of  the  court-leet  may ;  which  deputy  ought  to  be 
sworn  before  the  said  steward. 

The  constable's  office  consists  in  three  things : 

1 .  Conservation  of  the  peace. 

3.  Serving  precepts  and  warrants 

3.  Attendance  for  the  execution  of  statutes. 

Of  the  Jurisdiction  rf  Jtutices  ilinerarU  in  the  Prii^ 
eipaUtyof  Wales, 

1.  They  have  power  to  hear  and  determine  all 
criminal  causes,  which  are  called,  in  the  laws  of 
England,  pleas  of  the  crown;  and  herein  they 
have  the  same  jurisdiction  that  the  justices  have 
in  the  court  of  the  King's  Bench. 

3.  They  have  power  to  hear  and  determine  all 
civil  causes,  which  in  the  laws  of  England  are 
called  common  pleas,  and  to  take  knowledge  of 
all  fines  levied  of  lauds  or  hereditaments,  without 
suing  any  dedimut  potestatemf  and  herein  they 
have  the  same  jurisdiction  that  the  justices  of  the 
Common  Pleas  do  execute  at  Westminster. 

3.  They  have  power  also  to  hear  and  determine 
all  assizes  upon  disseisin  of  lands  or  heredita*> 
ments,  wherein  they  equal  the  jurisdiction  of  the 
justices  of  assize. 

4.  Justices  of  oyer  and  terminer  therein  may 
hear  all  notable  violences  and  outrages  perpe- 
trated within  their  several  precincts  in  the  said 
principality  of  Wales. 

The  prothonotary's  office  is  to  draw  Tb«eo«M,M, 
all  pleadings,  and  entereth  and  engros-  »«»»»•  w»^itft 
seth  all  the  records  and  judgments  in  all  trivial 
causes. 

The  clerk  of  the  crown,  his  office  is  to  draw 
and  engross  all  proceedings,  arraignments,  and 
judgments  in  criminal  causes. 

The  marshal's  office  is  to  attend  the  timmoAcm 
persons  of  the  judges  at  their  coming, 
sitting,  and  going  from  their  sessions 
or  court 

The  crier  is,  ianquam  pubHeui  prsBco^  to  call  for 
such  persons  whose  appearances  are  necessary, 
and  to  impose  silence  to  the  people. 

7%e  Office  of  Justice  of  Peace. 

There  is  a  commission  under  the  ThtoOMirjw 
great  seal  of  England  to  certain  gen-  »«<»«' p~* 
tlemen,  giving  them  power  to  preserve  the  peace, 
and  to  resist  and  punish  all  turbulent  persons, 
whose  misdemeanore  may  tend  to  the  disquiet  of 
the  people;  and  these  be  called  justices  of  the 
peace,  and  every  of  them  may  well  and  truly  be 
called  eirenarcha. 

The  chief  of  them  is  called  eustos  rotuhrum^ 
in  whose  custody  all  the  records  of  their  pro- 
ceedings are  resident. 

Othera  there  are  of  that  number  called  jus- 
tices of  peace  and   quorutn^  because  in  their 
commission  they  have  power  to  sit  and  determine 
causes  concerning  breach  of  peace  and  misbehv 
3d9 
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▼iour.  The  words  of  their  oommiMion  ase  oon- 
oetred  thus:  quorum  such  and  suohf  ihmmm  vel 
duo$i  &c.,  ease  vohmui ;  and  without  aome  one  or 
Biore  of  Uie  quarunh  no  sessions  can  be  holden; 
and  for  the  avoiding  of  a  superfluous  number  of 
such  justices,  (for,  through  the  ambition  of  many 
it  is  counted  a  credit  to  be  burthened 


l«^appobit«i  ^m^  that  authority,)  the  statute  of  38 
^•^-  H.  VIIL  hath   expressly  prohibited 

that  there  shall  be  but  eight  justices  of  the  peace 
in  erery  county.  These  justices  hold  their  ses- 
sions quarterly. 

In  every  shire  where  the  commission  of  the 
peace  is  established,  there  is  a  clerk  of  the  peace 
for  the  entering  and  engrossing  of  all  proceedings 
before  tlie  said  justices.  And  this  officer  is  ap- 
pointed by  the  euitot  rotulorttm. 

The  Office  of  Sheriffs. 

Every  ahire  hath  a  sheriflf,  which  word,  being 
of  the  Saxon  English,  is  as  much  as  to  say,  ^lire- 
reeve,  or  minister  of  the  county :  his  function  or 
office  is  twofold,  namely, 

1.  Ministerial. 

2.  Judicial. 

s4H8.e.i«.  ^*  He  is  the  minister  and  executioner 
of  all  the  process  and  precepts  of  the 
oonrts  of  law,  and  therefore  ou|^t  to  make  return 
and  oertificate. 

2.  The  sheriff  hath  authority  to  hold  two  seve- 
ral courts  of  distinct  natures :  1.  The  turn,  be- 
cause he  keepeth  his  turn  and  circuit  about  the 
ahire,  holdeth  the  same  court  in  several  places, 
wherein  he  doth  inquire  of  all  offences  perpetrated 
against  the  common  law,  and  not  forbidden  by 
any  statute  or  act  of  Parliament;  and  the  juris- 
diction of  this  court  is  derived  from  justice  distri- 
butive, and  is  for  criminal  offences,  and  held  twice 
every  year. 

The  county  court,  wherein  he  doth  determine 
all  petty  and  small  causes  civil  under  the  value 
of  forty  shillings,  arising  within  the  said  county, 
and,  therefore,  it  is  called  the  county  court. 

The  jurisdiction  of  this  court  is  derived  from 
justice  commutative,  and  held  every  month.  Tlie 
office  of  the  sheriff  is  annual,  and  in  the  king's 
gift,  whereof  he  is  to  have  a  patent  I 

The  Office  of  Escheator. 

Every  shire  hath  an  officer  called  an  escheator, 
which  is  to  attend  the  king's  reyenue,  and  to  seize 


into  his  au|}Mfy's  hands  all  lands  escheated,  and 
goods  or  lands  forfeited,  and  therefore  is  called 
escheator;  and  he  is  to  inquire  by  good  inquest 
of  the  deatii  of  the  king's  tenant,  and  to  whom 
the  lands  are  descended,  and  to  selae  their  bodies 
and  lands  for  ward,  if  Uiey  be  within  age,  and  is 
accountable  for  the  same;  he  is  named  or  ap- 
pointed by  the  Lord  Treasurer  of  England. 

7%e  Office  of  Coroner. 

Two  other  officers  there  are  in  evmy  eonnty 
called  coroners ;  and  by  tl^tr  office  ^kej  are  to 
inquest  in  what  manner,  and  by  whom  evwy 
person,  dying  of  a  violent  death,  came  so  to  their 
death ;  and  to  enter  the  same  of  record ;  whieh 
IS  matter  criminal,  and  a  plea  of  the  crown :  and, 
therefore,  they  are  called  coroners,  or  crownen, 
as  one  hath  written,  because  their  inquiry  oogkt 
to  he  in  corona  popuH* 

These  officers  are  chosen  by  the  freeholders  of 
the  shire,  by  virtue  of  a  writ  out  of  tfie  ^meeiy 
di  eoronatore  eHgendo:  and  of  whom  I  need  not 
to  write  more,  because  these  officers  aie  in  nse 
everywhere. 

Qcneral  Observatiomt  touching  Cofutablut  JaiUn^ 
and  JBailiffa, 

Forasmuch  as  every  shire  is  divided  into  huiH 
dreds,  there  are  also  by  the  statute  of  54  H.  VIIL 
cap.  96,  ordered  and  appointed,  that  two  sufficient 
gentlemen  or  yeomen  shall  be  appointed  con- 
stables of  every  hundred. 

Also,  there  is  in  every  shire  a  jaQ  or  prison 
appointed  for  the  restraint  of  liberty  of  such  per^ 
sons  as  for  their  offences  are  thereunto  com- 
mitted, until  they  shall  be  delivered  by  course 
of  law. 

In  every  hundred  of  every  shire  the  sheriff 
thereof  shall  nominate  sufficient  persons  to  be 
bailiffs  of  that  hundred,  and  under-ministers  of 
the  sheriff;  and  they  are  to  attend  upon  the 
justices  in  every  of  their  courts  and  sesr 
sions. 

Hole.  Archbishop  Sancroft  notes  on  this  last 
chapter,  written,  say  some,  by  Sir  John  Dodd^ 
ridge,  one  of  the  justices  of  the  King's  Bench, 
1608. 
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All  the  finances  or  reyenuee  of  the 

■ortior^  imperial  crown  of  this  realm  of.  Eng- 
■^ai  immm.   j^^ ^  y^^  either  extraord i  nary  or  ordinary. 

Those  extraordinary  be  fifteenths  and  tenths, 
subsidies,  loans,  benevolences,  aids,  and  such 
others  of  that  kind,  that  have  been  or  shall  be 
hiTented  for  supportation  of  the  charges  of  war; 
the  which,  as  it  is  entertained  by  diet,  so  can  it 
not  be  long  maintained  by  the  ordinary  fiscal  and 
receipt. 

Of  these  that  be  ordinary,  some  are  certain  and 
standing,  as  the  yearly  rents  of  the  demesne  or 
lands;  being  either  of  the  ancient  possessions 
of  the  crown,  or  of  the  later  augmentations  of 
the  same. 

Likewise  the  fee-farms  reserved  upon  charters 
granted  to  cities  and  towns  corporate,  and  the 
blanch  rents  and  lath  silver  answered  by  the 
sheTtffs.  The  residue  of  these  ordinary  finances 
be  casual,  or  uncertain,  as  be  the  escheats  and 
forfeitures,  the  custom^  butlerage,  and  impost, 
the  advantages  coming  by  the  jurisdiction  of  the 
courts  of  record  and  clerks  of  the  market,  the 
temporalities  of  vacant  bishoprics,  the  profits  that 
grow  by  the  tenures  of  lands,  and  such  like,  if 
there  any  be. 

And  albeit  that  both  the  one  sort  and  other  of 
these  be  at  the  last  brought  unto  that  office  of  her 
majesty^s  exchequer,  which  we,  by  a  metaphoi[, 
do  call  the  pipe,  as  the  civilians  do  by 
a  like  translation  mame  it  Jiseus^  a 
basket  or  bag,  because  the  whole  receipt  is  finally 
conveyed  into  it  by  the  means  of  divers  small 
pipes  or  quills,  as  it  were  water  into  a  great  head 
or  cistern ;  yet,  nevertheless,  some  of  the  same  be 
first  and  immediately  left  in  other  several  places 
^nd  courts,  from  whence  they  are  afterwards  car- 
ried by  silver  streams,  to  make  up  that  great 
lake,  or  sea,  of  money. 

As  for  example,  the  profits  of  wards  and  their 
•lands  be  answered  into  that  court  which  is  pro- 


per for  them;  and  the  fines  for  all  original  writs, 
and  for  causes  that  pass  the  great  seal,  were  wont 
to  be  immediately  paid  into  the  hanaper  ^^ 
of  the  chancery ;  howbeit,  now  of  late  *"*"•* 
years,  all  the  sums  whidi  are  due,  either  for  any 
writ  of  covenant,  or  of  other  sort,  whereupon  a 
final  concord  is  to  be  levied  in  the  oommon  bench, 
or  for  any  writ  of  entry,  wliereopon  a  eoounsn 
recovery  is  to  be  suffered  there ;  as  also  all  sums 
demandable,  either  lor  license  of  alienatien  to  be 
made  of  lands  holden  in  chief,  or  for  the  pardon 
of  any  such  alienation,  already  made  wttfaott 
license,  together  wi^  ^e  mean  profits  that  be 
forfeited  for  that  offence  and  trespass,  have  been 
stayed  in  the  way  to  the  hanaper,  and  been  let  to 
farm,  upon  assurance  of  three  hundred  pounds  -of 
yearly  standing  profit,  to  be  increased 
over  and  above  that  casual  commo-  MyUaMtt 
dity,  that  was  found  to  be  answered 
in  the  hanaper  for  them,  in  the  ten  years, 
with  another,  next  before  the  making  of  the 


And  yet  so  as  that  yearly  rent  of  increase  is 
now  still  paid  into  the  hanaper  by  four  gross  por- 
tions, not  altogether  equal,  in  the  four  usual  open 
terms  of  St.  Michael,  and  St.  Hilary,  of  Easter, 
and  the  Holy  Trinity,  even  as  the  former  casual^^ 
itself  was  wont  to  be,  in  parcel  meal,  brought  in 
and  answered  there. 

And  now  forasmuch  as  the  only  mat-  TbBDunsor 
ter  and  subject  about  which  this  fn-  ^<*^ 
mer  or  his  deputies  are  employed,  is  to  rate  er 
compound  the  sums  of  money  payable  to  her 
majesty,  tot  the  alienation  of  lands  that  are  eitber 
made  without  license,  or  to  be  made  by  lieense, 
if  they  be  holden  in  chief,  or  to  pass  for  eemnton 
recovery,  or  by  final  concord  to  be  levied,  tlMNigb 
they  be  net  80  holden,  their  service  may  tbersfbre 
very  aptly  and  agreeably  be  tenned  the  office  e€ 
compositions  for  alienations.  Wbether  ^  «d* 
vancement  of  her  maJesty^s  conmodity  in  tlin 
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part  of  her  prerogatiye,  or  the  respect  of  private 
lucre,  or  both,  were  the  first  motives  thus  to  dis- 
seyer  this  member,  and  thereby  as  it  were  to 
mayhem  the  chancery,  it  is  neiUier  my  part  nor 
purpose  to  dispute. 

TteMoptof  ^"*»  ^^^  ^  ^^^^  institution  of  the  ser- 
SSdlbir^  vice  as  it  now  standeth,  howsoever 
****  some  men  have  not  spared  to  speak 

hardly  thereof,  I  hold  worthy  my  labour  to  set 
down  as  followeth : 

First,  that  these  fines,  exacted  for  such  aliena- 
tions, be  not  only  of  the  greatest  antiquity,  but 
are  also  good  and  reasonable  in  themselves ;  se- 
condly, that  the  modem  and  present  exercise  of  this 
office  is  more  commendable  than  was  the  former 
usage ;  and,  lastly,  that  as  her  majesty  hath  re- 
ceived great  profit  thereby,  so  may  she,  by  a 
moderate  hand,  from  time  to  time  reap  the  like, 
and  that  without  just  grrief  to  any  of  her  subjects. 
Ttointput  ^^  ^^0  lands  that  are  to  be  aliened, 
•riktatmtiM.  jjg  either  immediately  holden  in  chief, 
or  not  so  holden  of  the  queen,  so  be  these  fines 
or  susas  respectively  of  two  sundry  sorts;  for 
upon  each  alienation  of  lands,  immediately  held 
of  her  majesty  in  chief,  the  fine  is  rated  here, 
either  upon  the  license,  before  the  alienation  is 
made,  or  else  upon  the  pardon  when  it  is  made 
without  license.  But  generally,  for  every  final 
concord  of  lands  to  be  levied  upon  a  writ  of  cove- 
nant, warrantia  ehartsB,  or  other  writ,  upon  which 
it  may  be  orderly  levied,  the  sum  is  rated  here 
upon  the  original  writ,  whether  the  lands  be  held 
of  the  queen,  or  of  any  other  person;  if  at  the 
least  the  lands  be  of  such  -  value,  as  they  may 
yield' the  due  fine.  And  likewise  for  every  writ 
of  entry,  whereupon  a  common  recovery  is  to  be 
suffered,  the  queen's  fine  is  to  be  rated  there  upon 
the  writ  original,  if  the  lands  comprised  therein 
be  held  of  her  by  the  tenure  of  her  prerogative, 
that  is  to  say,  in  chief,  or  of  her  royal  person. 
Tk«kia«%  ^0  ^^^  I  Am  hereby  enforced,  for 

aSii^  avoiding  of  confusion,  to  speak  seve- 
■itawittont     j^ij^  g^  Qf  ^jjg  g^gg  fQj  alienation  of 

lands  held  in  chief,  and  then  of  the 
fines  upon  Uie  suing  forth  of  writs  original.  That 
the  king's  tenant  in  chief  could  not  in  ancient 
time  alien  his  tenancy  without  the  king's  license, 
ix.nL  ^^  appeareth  by  the  statute,  1  E.  III. 

«•**  cap.  19,  where   it  is    thus    written: 

«« Whereas  divers  do  complain  that  the  lands 
holden  of  the  king  in  chief,  and  aliened  without 
license,  have  been  seized  into  the  king's  hands 
for  such  alienation,  and  holden  as  forfeit:  the 
king  shall  not  hold  them  as  forfeit  in  such  a  case, 
but  granteth  that,  upon  such  alienations,  there 
•hall  be  reasonable  fines  taken  in  the  chancery 
by  due  process. 

So  that  it  is  hereby  proved,  that  before  this  sta- 
tute, the  offence  of  such  alienation,  without 
license,  was  taken  to  be  so  great,  that  the  tenant 
^  forfeit  the  land  thereby ;  and,  consequently. 


that  he  found  great  favour  there  by  thb  statate,  U^ 
be  reasonably  fined  for  his  trespass. 

And  although  we  read  an  opinion  20  lib.  Mtis* 
parL  17,  et  26,  jSsiis,  pari  37,  which  also  is  re- 
peated by  Hankf.  14  H.  IV.  fol.  3,  in  which  year 
Magna  Charta  was  confirmed  by  him,  the  king*8^ 
tenant  in  chief  might  as  freely  alien  tiis  lands 
without  license,  as  might  the  tenant  of  any  other 
lord  ;  yet,  forasmuch  as  it  appeareth  not  by  what 
statute  the  law  was  then  changed,  I  had  rather 
believe,  with  old  Judge  Thcnpe  and  late  Justice 
Stanford,  that  even  at  the  common  law,  which  is 
as  much  as  to  say,  as  from  the  beginning  of  our 
tenures,  or  from  the  beginning  of  the  English 
monarchy,  it  was  accounted  an  offence  in  the- 
king's  tenant  in  chief,  to  alien  without  the  royal 
and  express  license. 

And  I  am  sure,  that  not  only  upon  the  entering,, 
or  recording,  of  such  a  fine  for  alienation,  it  is 
wont  to  be  said  pro  tramgremone  in  hoc  parte 
facta ;  but  that  you  may  also  read  amongst  the 
records  in  the  Tower,  Fines  6  Hen.  Reg.  3,  Memb. 
4,  a  precedent  of  a  capias  in  manum  regit  ierraa 
aiienatas  sine  Kcentia  regis,  and  that,  namely,  of 
the  manor  of  Coselescombe  in  Kent,  whereof 
Robert  Cesterton  was  then  the  king's  tenant  in 
chief.  But  were  it  that,  as  they  say,  this  began, 
first  20  H.  III.,  yet  it  is  above  three  hundred  and 
sixty  years  old,  and  of  equal,  if  not  more  anti- 
quity than  Magna  Charta  itself,  and  the  rest  of 
our  most  ancient  laws;  the  which  never  found 
assurance  by  Parliament  until  the  timo  of  King. 
Edward  I.,  who  may  be  therefore  worthily  called, 
our  English  Solon  or  Lycurgus. 

Now,  therefore,  to  proceed  to  the  rea- 
son  and  equity  of  exacting  these  fines  ■itwjMUwi  b- 
for  such  alienations,  it  standeth  thus : 
when  the  king,  whom  our  law  understandeth  to 
have  been  at  the  first  both  the  supreme  lord  of  aU 
the  persons,  and  sole  owner  of  all  the  lands  within 
his  dominions,  did  give*lands  to  any  subject  to 
hold  them  of  himself,  as  of  his  crown  and  royal 
diadem,  he  vouchsafed  that  favour  upon  a  chosen 
and  selected  man,  not  minding  that  any  pther 
should,  without  his  privity  and  good  liking,  be 
made  owner  of  the  same ;  and,  therefore,  his  gift 
has  this  secret  intention  enclosed  within  it,  that  if 
his  tenant  and  patentee  shall  dispose  of  the  same 
without  his  kingly  assent  first  obtained,  the  lands 
shall  revert  to  the  king,  or  to  bis  successors,  that 
first  gave  them.  And  that  also  was  the  very 
cause,  as  I  take  it,  why  they  were  anciently 
seized  into  the  king's  bands,  ^s  forfeited  by  such 
alienation,  until  the  making  of  the  said  statute, 
1  E.  III.,  which  did  qualify  that  rigour  of  the 
former  law. 

Neither  ought  this  to  seem  strange  in  the  case 
of  the  king,  when  every  common  subject,  being 
lord  of  lands  which  another  holdeth  of  him,  ought 
not  only  to  have  notice  given  unto  him  upon  e^erf 
alienation  of  his  tenant,  but  shall,  by  the  like  im- 
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plied  intenlioiiy  Te-have  the  lands  of  bis  teimiits 
dying  without  heirs,  though  thej  were  given  out 
never  so  many  years  agone,  and  have  passed 
throngh  the  hands  of  howsoever  many  and  strange 
poseeasoTS. 

Not  without  good  warrant,  therefore,  said  Mr. 
Fitsherhert,  in  his  Nat.  Brev.  fol.  147,  that  the 
jostioee  ought  not  wittingly  to  suffer  any  fine  to 
be  levied  of  lands  holden  in  chief,  without  the 
Icing's  license.  *  And  as  this  reason  is  good  and 
foreible,  so  is  the  equity  and  moderation  of  the 
fine  itself  most  open  and  apparent;  for  how  easy 
a  thing  is  it  to  redeem  a  forfeiture  of  the  whole 
lands  forever  with  the  profits  of  one  year,  by  the 
purchase  of  a  pardon  1  Or  otherwise,  how  tole- 
rable is  it  to  prevent  the  charge  of  that  pardon, 
with  the  only  cost  of  a  third  part  thereof,  timely 
and  beforehand  bestowed  upon  a  license  1 
TkBvi&taitj  Touching  the  king's  fines  aocustom- 
^aSSX^  ably  paid  for  the  purchasing  of  writs 
write  cnfiML  original,  I  find  no  certain  beginning  of 
them,  and  do  therefore  think  that  they  also  grew 
up  with  the  chancery,  which  is  the  shop  wherein 
they  be  forged ;  or,  if  you  will,  with  the  first 
(ndinary  jurisdiction  and  delivery  of  justice  itself. 
For,  when,  as  the  king  had  erected  his  courts 
of  ordinary  resort,  for  the  help  of  his  subjects  in 
suit  one  against  another,  and  was  at  the  charge 
not  only  to  wage  justices  and  their  ministers,  but 
also  to  appoint  places  and  oflicers  for  safe  custody 
of  the  records  that  concerned  not  himself;  by 
which  means  each  man  might  boldly  both  crave 
and  have  law  for  the  present,  and  find  memorials 
also  to  maintain  his  right  and  recovery,  forever 
aiWr,  to  the  singular  benefit  of  himself  and  all 
his  posterity ;  it  was  consonant  to  good  reason, 
that  ^e  benefited  subject  should  render  some 
small  portion  of  his  gain,  as  well  towards  the 
maintenance  of  this  his  own  so  great  commodity, 
as  for  the  sopportation  of  the  king's  expense,  and 
the  reward  of  the  labour  of  them  that  were  wholly 
employed  for  his  profit. 

ijtt.84B.«.  -^^^  therefore  it  was  well  said  by 
•^*  Littleton,  34  H.  VI.  fol.  38,  that  the 
chancellor  of  England  is  not  bound  to  make 
writs,  without  his  due  fee  for  the  writing  and 
seal  of  them.  And  that,  in  this  part  also,  you 
may  have  assurance  of  good  antiquity,  it  is  ex- 
tant among  the  records  in  the  Tower,  2  H.  III. 
Memb.  6,  that  Simon  Hales  and  others  gave  unto 
him  their  king,  unum  pa^redum  pro  summonendo 
Biehardo  fiUo  et  'hwnde  WilUehni  de  Hanred^  quod 
tenetU  finem  fadtun  coram  justidariis  apud  North" 
ampion  inter  dieUtm  WilUdmum  et  peUrem  dicti 
Jmoldi  de  feodo  in  Bcarion,  And  besides  that, 
<n  obUaie  de  Jinn.  1,  3,  and  7,  regit  Johanni$y 
fines  were  diversely  paid  to  the  king,  upon  the 
purchasing  writs  of  mort  d'auncestor,  dower, 
pone,  to  remove  pleas,  for  inquisitions,  trial  by 
juries,  writs  of  sundry  summons,  and  other  more. 
Hereof  then  it  is,  that  upon  every  writ  pro- 
Vol.111.— 41 


cured  for  debt  or  damage,  amounting  to  forty 
pounds  or  more,  a  noble,  that  is,  six  shillings  and 
eight  pence,  is,  and  usually  hath  been  paid  to 
fine:  and  so  for  every  hundred  marks  more  a 
noble;  and  likewise  upon  every  writ  called  a 
praecipe  of  lands,  exceeding  the  yearly  value  of 
forty  shillings,  a  noble  is  given  to  a  fine ;  and  for 
every  other  five  marks  by  year,  moreover  another 
noble,  as  is  set  forth  20  R.  11.  abridged 
both  by  Justice  Fitzherbert  and  Justice 
Brooke;  and  may  also  appear  in  the  old  Na^ 
tura  Brevium^  and  the  Register,  which  have  a 
proper  writ  of  deceipt,  formed  upon  the  case^ 
where  a  man  did,  in  the  name  of  another,  purchase 
such  a  writ  in  the  chancery  without  his  know* 
ledge  and  consent. 

And  herein  the  writ  of  right  is  excepted,  and 
passeth  freely,  not  for  fear  of  the  words  Magna 
Charta,  NulU  vendemua  juaiitiam  vel  rectum f  as 
some  do  phantasy,  but  rather  because  it  is  rarely 
brought;  and  then  also  bought  dearly  enough 
without  such  a  fine,  for  that  the  trial  may  be  by 
battle,  to  the  great  hazard  of  the  champion. 

The  like  exemption  hath  the  writ  to  inquire  of 
a  man's  death,  which  also,  by  the  twenty-sixth 
chapter  of  that  Magna  Charta,  must  be  granted 
freely,  and  without  giving  any  thing  for  it; 
which  last  I  do  rather  note,  because  it  may  be 
well  gathered  thereby,  that  even  then  all  those 
other  writs  did  lawfully  answer  their  due  fines; 
for  otherwise  the  like  prohibition  would  have 
been  published  against  them,  as  was  in  this  case 
of  the  inquisition  itself. 

I  see  no  need  to  maintain  the  mediocrity,  and 
easiness  of  this  last  sort  of  fine,  which  in  lands 
exceedeth  not  the  tenth  part  of  one  year's  value, 
in  goods  the  two  hundredth  part  of  the  thing  that 
Is  demanded  by  the  writ. 

Neither  has  this  office  of  ours*  ori-  ^  ^^ 
ginally  to  meddle  ^ith  the  fines  of  any  mnatwoSoi 
other  original  writs,  than  of  such  only  jjjy*^^ 
as  whereupon  a  fine  or  concord  may  be 
had  and  levied ;  which  is  commonly  the  writ  of 
covenant,  and  rarely  any  other.    For  we  deal  not 
with  the  fine  of  the  writ  of  entry  of  lands  holden 
in  chief,  as  due  upon  the  original  writ  itself;  but 
only  as  payable  in  the  nature  of  a  license  for  the 
alienation,  for  which  the  third  part  of  the  yearly 
rent  is  answered ;  as  the  statute  32  H.  VIII.  cap.^ 
1,  hath  specified,  giving  the  direction  for  it; 
albeit  now  lately  the  writs  of  entry  be  made 
parcel  of  the  parcel  ferm  also ;  and  therefore  I 
will  here  close  up  the  first  part,  and  unfold  the 
second. 

Before  the  institution  of  this  ferm  ^  ^^^^. 
and  office  no  writ  of  covenant  for  the  gj^*"" 
levying  any  final  concord,  no  writ  of 
entry  for  the  suffering  of  any  common  recovery 
of  lands  holden  in  chief,  no  docket  for  license  to 
alien,  nor  warrant  for  pardon  of  alienation  made, 
could  be  puichased  and  gotten  without  an  oafh 
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Sidled  an  affiicrit,  tlierelii  fim  trino  m  sm  ipM 
eiliieT  b^bre  eosie  justiees  of  assis*,  ""^ 
or  master  of  the  ohanoery,  for  the  true  discetfarj 
of  the  yearly  raloe  of  the  lands  comprissd  in 
^▼efy  of  the  same;  in  which  doing,  if  a  man 
shall  oonsider  on  the  -one  side  the  care  and  8e?e- 
rity  of  the  law,  that  would  not  be  satisiisd  withost 
an  oath ;  and,  on  the  other  side,  the  assnranoe  of 
the  truth  to  be  had  by  so  religions  an  affirmation 
as  an  oath  is,  he  will  easily  believe  that  nothing 
eonld  be  added  unto  that  order,  either  for  the 
Teady  despatch  of  the  subject,  or  for  the  uttermost 
-advancement  of  the  king's  profit.  But  quid  oer- 
ba  audiam,  cum  facta  vidcam  ?  Much  peril  to  the 
swearer,  and  little  good  to  our  sovereign  hath 
ensued  thereof.  For,  on  the  one  side,  the  jus- 
tices of  assize  were  many  times  abused  by  their 
clerks,  that  preferred  the  recognition  of  final  con- 
t^ords  taken  in  their  circuit;  and  the  masters  of 
the  chancery  were  often  overtaken  by  the  frand 
of  solicitors  and  attorneys,  that  followed  their 
etients^  causes  here  at  Westminster;  and,  on  the 
other  side,  light  and  lewd  persons,  especially, 
that  the  exactor  of  the  oath  did  neither  use  ex- 
hortation, nor  examining  of  them  for  taking  there- 
of, wore  as  easily  suborned  to  make  an  affidavit 
"for  money,  as  post-horses  and  hackneys  are  taken 
to  hire  in  Canterbury  and  Dover  way ;  insomueh 
that  it  was  usual  for  him  that  dwelt  in  South- 
wark,  Shoreditch,  or  Tothill  Street,  to  depose  the 
yearly  rent  or  valuation  of  lands  lying  in  the 
north,  the  west,  or  other  remote  part  of  the  realm, 
where  either  he  never  was  at  all,  or  whence  he 
came  so  young,  that  little  could  he  tell  what  the 
matter  meaned.  And  thus  contuetudincm  peecandi 
J'ectt  muHtludo  peceantium.  For  the  removing  of 
which  corruption,  and  of  some  others  whereof  I 
have  long  since  particularly  heard,  it  was  thought 
good  that  the  justice  of  assize  should  be  en- 
treated to  have  a  more  vigilant  eye  upon  their 
olerks'  writing;  and  that  one  special  master  of 
the  chancery  should  be  appointed  to  reside  in  this 
office,  and  to  take  the  oaths  concerning  the  mat- 
ters that  come  hither;  who  might  not  only  reject 
such  as  for  just  causes  were  unmeet  to  be  sworn, 
but  might  also  instruct  and  admonish  in  the 
weight  of  an  oath,  those  others  that  are  fit  to  pass 
and  perform  it ;  and  forasmuch  as  thereby  it  must 
needs  fall  out  very  often,  that  either  there  was  no 
man  ready  and  at  hand  that  could,  with  know- 
ledge and  good  conscience,  undertake  the  oath, 
or  else,  that  such  honest  persons  as  were  present, 
and  did  right  well  know  the  yearly  value  of  the 
lands,  would  rather  choose  and  agree  to  pay  a 
reesoni^le  fine  without  any  oath,  than  to  adven- 
ture the  uttermost,  which,  by  the  taking  of  their 
oath,  must  come  to  light  and  discovery.  It  was 
also  provided,  that  the  fermour,  and  the  deputies, 
should  have  power  to  treat,  compound,  and  agree 
with  such,  and  so  not  exact  any  oath  at  all  of  them. 
How  much  this  sort  of  finance  hath  been  in- 


by  tlHi  ntw  dkmos*  I  wiU  venrfe,  ■•  I 
kM^e  already  plotted  it,  lor  Ike  last  part  of  this 
disooiirse :  buit  in  the  fBeaa  while  I  am  to  note 
first,  that  the  ter  of  oommoa  peijuiy,  growing 
by  a  daily  and  over-usual  acquaintance  with  mi 
oa&,  by  little  and  Uttto  raiseth  oat  that  most 
reverend  and  religious  opinion  thereof,  which 
ought  to  be  planted  in  our  hearts,  is  her^y  for  a 
great  part  cut  off  and  clean  lemoved :  then  that 
the  snbject  yieldeth  little  or  nothing  more  now 
than  he  did  before,  eonsidaring  that  the  money, 
which  was  wont  to  be  saved  by  the  former  corrupt 
swearing,  was  not  saved  unto  him,  but  lost  to  her 
majesty  and  htm,  and  found  only  in  the  parse  of 
the  clerk,  attorney,  solicitor,  or  other  follower  of 
the  suit;  and,  lastly,  that  the  client,  besides  the 
benefit  of  retaining  a  good  eonscience  in  the 
passage  of  this  his  business,  hath  also  this  good 
assnranee,  that  be  is  always  a  gainer,  and  by  no 
means  can  be  at  any  loss,  as  seeing  well  enough, 
thttt  if  the  composition  be  over-hard  and  heavy 
for  him,  he  may  then,  at  his  pleasure,  relieve  him- 
self by  reeoniee  to  his  oath ;  which  also  is  no 
more  than  the  ancient  law  and  custom  of  the  realm 
hath  required  at  his  hands.  And  the  sel&ame 
thing  is,  moreover,  that  I  may  shortly  deliver  it 
by  the  way,  not  only  a  singular  comfort  to  the  exe- 
cutioners of  this  office,  a  pleasant  seasoning  oi  ell 
the  sour  of  thdr  labour  and  pains,  when  they  shall 
oonsider  that  they  cannot  be  guilty  of  the  doing 
of  any  oppression  or  wrong ;  bat  it  is  also  a  most 
necessary  instruction  and  document  for  thenit  that 
even  as  her  msjesty  hath  made  them  dispflmsaton 
of  this  her  royal  &vonr  towards  her  people,  ao  It 
behoveth  them  to  show  themselves  peregrifuitorief^ 
even  and  equal  distributors  of  the  same;  and,  as 
that  most  honourable  lord  and  reverend  aage 
counsellor,  the  late  Lord  Burleigh,*  -T>^^,-„p 
late  lord  treasurer,  said  to  m3rBelf,'to  XSSS^ 
deal  it  out  with  wisdom  and  good  *'**^ 
dexterity  towards  all  the  sorts  of  her  loving  sub- 
jects. 

But  now  that  it  may  yet  more  parti-  xte^ittf 
cularly  appear  what  is  the  sum  of  this  •^«««'- 
new  building,  and  by  what  joints  and  sinews  the 
same  is  raised  and  knit  together,  I  must  let  yoa 
know,  that  besides  the  formour^s  deputies,  which, 
at  this  day,  be  three  in  numbtf ,  and  besides  the 
doctor  of  whom  I  spake,  there  is  also  a  receiver, 
who  alone  handleth  the  moneys,  and  three  clerks, 
that  be  employed  severally,  as  anon  yoa  shall 
peroeive;  and  by  these  persons  the  whole  pro- 
ceeding in  this  charge  is  thus  perfcmned. 

If  the  recognition  or  acknowledg-  pmMU^ 
ment  of  a  final  concord  npon  any  writ  "i*"*"^ 
of  covenant  finable,  for  se  we  call  that  which 
containeth  lands  above  the  yearly  value  of  forty 
shillings,  and  all  others  we  term  unfinable,  be 
taken  by  justice  of  assize,  or  by  the  chief  jostiee 
of  the  Common  Pleas,  and  the  yearly  value  of 
those  lands  be  also  declared  by  affidavit  made 
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More  the  tame  juttioe;  then  is  the  lecognitien 
mi  yalaet  signed  with  the  handwriling  of  that 
justice,  carried  by  the  oureitor  in  chancery  for 
that  ahire  where  those  lands  do  lie,  aad  by  him 
b  a  writ  of  covenant  thereupon  drawn  and 
engrossed  in  parchment ;  wiiich,  having  the  same 
Tsloe  endorsed  on  the  backside  thereof,  is  brought, 
together  with  the  same  paper  that  doth  warrant 
it,  into  this  office ;  and  there  first  the  doctor,  con- 
ferring together  the  paper  and  the  writ,  endorseth 
his  name  upon  that  writ,  close  underneath  the 
value  thereof;  then,  forasmuch  as  the  valuation 
thereof  is  already  made,  that  writ  is  delivered  to 
the  receiver,  who  taketh  the  sum  of  money  that 
Is  due,  after  the  rate  of  that  yearly  value,  and 
eadorseth  the  payment  thereof  upon  the  same  writ 
aeedrdin^y :  this  done,  the  same  writ  b  brought 
to  the  seceod  eleik,  who  enleretb  it  into  a  several 
book,  kept  only  for  final  writs  of  covenant,  to- 
fetber  with  the  yeariy  value,  and  the  rate  of  the 
Ittoney  paid,  with  the  name  of  the  party  that  made 
the  affidavit,  and  the  justice  ^at  took  it :  and  at 
Ae  foot  of  that  writ  maketh  a  secret  mark  of  his 
0mA  eatfy:  lastly,  that  writ  is  delivered  to  the 
dspaties,  who  seeing  that  all  the  premises  be 
Qnderiy  performed,  do  also  end(nrse  their  own 
nuaes  npon  the  same  writ,  for  testimony  of  the 
money  received.  Thus  passeth  it  from  this  office 
<o  the  eiMtoff  breviumj  from  him  to  the  quesn^s 
•mlver,  then  to  the  chirographer  to  be  engrossed, 
«iid  so  to  be  prodaimed  in  the  court  But  if  no 
sAdavil  be  already  made  touching  the  valne,  then 
is  the  writ  of  covenant  brought  first  to  tiie  depu- 
titts,  ready  drawn  and  engrossed ;  and  then  is  the 
^mhw  Bade  either  by  composition  had  with  them 
sritiiovt  any  oath,  or  else  by  oath  taken  before  the 
dbetor;  if  by  composition,  then  one  of  the  depu- 
.  lise  satteth  down  the  yearly  value,  so  agreed 
spe«,  at  the  foot*of  the  backside  of  the  writ; 
which  value  the  doctor  eauseth  one  of  the  clerks 
to  write  on  the  top  d*  the  backside  of  the  writ, 
as  the  cursitor  did  in  the  fofmer,  and  after  that 
Am  deetor  endorseth  his  own  name  underneath  it, 
mad  so  passeth  it  through  the  hands  of  the  re- 
cmetj  of  the  clerk  that  maketh  the  entry,  and  of 
the  depoties,  as  the  former  writ  did.  But  if  the 
^nation  be  made  by  oath  taken  before  the  doctor, 
then  eauseth  he  the  clerk  to  endorse  that  value 
accordingly,  and  then  also  subscribed  he  his 
same  as  before ;  and  so  the  writ  taketh  the  same 
course  through  the  office  that  the  others  had. 

^^  And  this  is  the  order  for  writs  of 

i^mwiStt    covenant    that    be    finable:  the  like 
'*^'  whereof  was  at  the  first  observed,  in 

the  passing  of  writs  of  entry  of  lands  holden  in 
chief;  saving  that  they  be  entered  into  another 
book,  especially  appcHnted  for  them,  and  for 
Keenses  and  paidons  of  alienations;  and  the  like 
is  now  severally  done  with  the  writs  of  entry  of 
lands  not  so  holden:  which  writs  of  eovensnt  or 
'  not  finable,  thns  it  is  d<»is :  an  affidavit  is 


made  either  before  some  snch  jnstioe,  or  below 
the  said  doctor,  that  the  lands,  comprised  in  thi^ 
writ,  be  not  worth  above  forty  shillings  by  the 
year,  to  be  taken.  And  albeit  now  here  can  be 
no  composition,  since  the  queen  is  to  have  no  fins 
at  all  for  unfinable  writs,  yet  doth  the  doctor  en- 
dorse his  name,  and  cause  the  youngest,  or  third 
clerk,  both  to  make  entry  of  the  writ  into  a  third 
book,  purposely  kept  for  those  only  writs,  and 
also  to  endorse  it  thus,  fms  nuibss.  That  done, 
it  receiveth  the  names  of  the  deputies,  endocsed 
as  before,  and  so  passeth  hence  to  the  eustoa  brwium 
as  the  rest.  Upon  erery  docket  for  license  of 
alienation,  or  warrant  for  pardon  of  alienation,  the 
party  is  likewise  at  liberty  either  to  compound 
with  the  deputies,  or  to  make  affidavit  teaching 
the  yearly  value;  which  being  known  onoe  and 
set  down,  the  doctor  suhscribeth  his  name,  the 
receiver  taketh  the  money  after  the  die  rate  and 
proportion;  the  seeond  clerk  entereth  the  docket 
or  warrant  into  the  book  that  is  proper  for  theiii« 
and  for  the  writs  of  entry,  with  a  notice  alao, 
whether  it  passeth  by  oath  or  by  composition; 
then  do  the  deputies  sign  it  with  their  hands,  and 
so  it  is  conveyed  to  the  deputy  of  Mr.  Baoos, 
clerk  of  the  licenses,  whose  charge  it  is  to  proonie 
the  hand  of  the  lord  chancellor,  and  consequently 
the  great  seal  for  every  sudi  license  or  pardon. 

There  yet  remaineth  untouched  the  -^^ 
order  that  is  for  the  mean  profits;  for  j^^^^ 
which  also  there  is  an  agreement  made     "**" 
here  when  it  is  discovessd  that  any  alienation 
hath  been  made  of  lands  holden  in  chief,  without 
the  queen's  license;  and  albeit  that  in  the  other 
oases,  one   whole  year's   profit  be   commonly 
payable  upon  such  a  pardcm,  yet,  where   ths 
alienation  is  made  by  devise  in  a  last  will  onfy, 
the  third  part  of  these  profits  is  there  demandable, 
by  special  provision  thereof  made  in  the  statute  of 
34  H.  VIII.  c.  6,  but  yet  every  way  the  ^^^^^ 
yearly  profite  of  the  lands  so  aliened 
without  license,  sad  lost  even  from  the  time  of 
the  writ  of  scire  f aetata  or  inquisition  thereupon 
returned  into  the  Exchequer,  until  the  time  that 
the  party  shall  come  hithei  to  sue  forth  his  charter 
of  pardon  for  that  oflfenoe. 

In  which  part  the  subject  hath  in  time  gained 
double  ease  of  two  weighty  burdens,  that  in 
former  ages  did  grievously  press  him ;  the  one 
before  the  institotion  of  this  office,  and  the  other 
sithence ;  for  in  ancient  time,  and  of  right,  as  it 
is  adjudged  46  E.  III.  Fitsh.  feffait  18,  the  mean 
profite  were  precisely  answered  after  the  rate  and 
proportion  per  diem^  even  from  the  time  of  the 
alienation  made.  Again,  whereas,  before  the  re- 
ceipt of  them  in  this  office,  they  were  assessed  by 
the  affidavit  from  the  time  of  the  inquisition  found, 
or  Bcire  faeuu  retamed,  now  not  so  much  at  any 
time  as  the  one4ialf;  and  many  times  not  the 
sixth  part  of  them  is  exacted.  Here,  therefow, 
above  the  rest,  is  great  necessity  to  show  fovow 
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Slid  merciful  dealing ;  because  it  many  times  hap- 
]ieneth,  that  eitlier  throogh  the  remote  dwelling 
of  the  party  from  the  lands,  or  by  the  negligence 
or  evil  practice  of  onder-sfaeriffs  and  their  bailiffiB, 
tiie  owner  bath  incorred  the  forfeitnre  of  eight  or 
ten  years'  whole  profits  of  his  lands,  before  he 
Cometh  to  the  knowledge  of  the  process  that  run- 
neth against  him ;  other  times  an  alienation  made 
without  license  is  discovered  when  the  present 
owner  of  the  lands  is  altogether  ignorant  that  his 
lands  be  holden  in  chief  at  all :  other  times,  also, 
some  man  concludeth  himself  to  have  such  a 
tenure  by  his  own  suing  forth  of  a  special  writ  of 
livery,  or  by  causeless  procuring  a  license,  or  par- 
don, for  his  alienation,  when  in  truth  the  lands  be 
not  either  holden  at  all  of  her  majesty,  or  not 
holden  in  chief,  but  by  a  mean  tenure  in  soccage, 
or  by  knight's  service  at  the  most.  In  which 
cases,  and  the  like,  if  the  extremity  should  be 
rigorously  urged  and  taken,  especially  where  the 
years  be  many,  the  party  should  be  driven  to  his 
utter  overthrow,  to  make  half  a  purchase,  or  more, 
of  his  own  proper  land  and  living. 
T,^  ,1^  About  the  discovery  of  the  tenure  in 

•***•  chief,  following  of  process  for  such 

alienation  made,  as  also  about  the  calling  upon 
sheriff's  for  their  accounts,  and  the  bringing  in  of 
parties  by  seisure  of  their  lands,  therefore  the  first 
and  principal  clerk  in  this  office,  of  whom  I  had 
not  before  any  cause  to  speak,  is  chiefly  and  in  a 
neditchvit  manner  wholly  occupied  and  set  on 
iiSblSi  i«  work.  Now,  if  it  do  at  any  time  hap- 
k  iLdwwJi.  P®"»  ^>  notwithstanding  the  best  en- 
*^*  deavour,  it  may  and  doth  happen,  that 

the  process,  howsoever  colourably  awarded,  hath 
not  hit  the  very  mark  whereat  it  was  directed,  but 
haply  calleth  upon  some  man  who  is  not  of  right 
to  be  charged  with  the  tenure  in  chief,  that  is  ob- 
jected against;  then  is  he,  upon  oath  and  other 
good  evidence,  to  receive  his  discharge  under  the 
hands  of  the  deputies,  but  with  a  quotuque,  and 
with  aahfojure  dominm.  Usage  and  deceivable 
manner  of  awarding  process  cannot  be  avoided, 
especially  where  a  man,  having  in  some  one 
place  both  lands  holden  in  chief,  and  other  lands 
not  so  holden,  alieneth  the  laws  not  holden: 
seeing  that  it  cannot  appear  by  record  nor 
otherwise,  without  the  express  declaration  and 
evidences  of  the  party  himself,  whether  they 
be  the  same  lands  that  be  holden,  or  others. 
And,  therefore,  albeit  the  party  grieved  thereby 
may  have  some  reason  to  complain  of  an  untrue 
charge,  yet  may  he  not  well  call  it  an  unjust 
vexation ;  but  oujgrfat  rather  to  look  upon  that  ease, 
which  in  this  kind  of  proceeding  he  hath  found, 
where,  besides  his  labour,  he  is  not  to  expend 
above  two-and-twenty  shillings  in  the  whole 
charge,  in  comparison  of  that  toil,  cost,  and  care, 
which  he  in  the  ease  was  wont  to  sustain  by  the 
writ  of  terHorwri  in  the  Exchequer ;  wherein,  be- 
sides all  his  labour,  it  did  cost  him  fifty  shillings 


at  the  least,  and  sometimes  twice  so  much,  befoiv- 
he  could  find  the  means  to  be  delivered. 

Thus  have  I  run  through  the  whole 
order  of  this  practice,  in  the  open  time  iSZ^tat 
of  the  term ;  and  that  the  more  parti-  "****• 
cularly  and  at  full,  to  the  end  that  thereby  thes^ 
things  ensuing  might  the  more  fully  appear,  and 
plainly  bewray  themselves :  first,  that  this  present 
manner  of  exercising  of  this  office  hath  so  many 
testimonies,  interchangeable  warrants,  and  ooun- 
ter-rolments,  whereof  each,  running  through  the 
hands  and  resting  in  the  power  of  so  many  several 
persons,  is  sufficient  to  argue  and  convince  all  man- 
ner of  falsehood ;  so  as,  with  a  general  conspiracy 
of  all  those  offices  together,  it  is  almost  impossible 
to  contrive  any  deceit  therein :  a  right  ancient  and 
sound  policy,  whereupon  both  the  order  of  the 
accounts  in  the  Exchequer,  and  of  the  afiEain  of 
her  majesty's  own  household,  are  so  grounded 
and  built,  that  the  infection  of  an  evil  mind  in 
some  one  or  twain,  cannot  do  any  great  harm,, 
unless  the  rest  of  the  company  be  also  poisoned 
by  their  contagion.  And,  surely,  as  Cicero  said; 
NuUum  ai  tarn  detperatum  eoliegium,  in  quo  non 
iintM  t  multU  nt  sana  mente  prmHttu^  Secondly^, 
that  here  is  great  use  both  of  discretion,  leamingv 
and  integrity ;  of  discretion,  I  say,  for  examining 
the  degrees  of  fiivour,  which  ought  to  i^,,^,^  ^ 

be  imparted  diversely,  and  for  discern-  «J«"«**ii 

ing  the  valuations  of  lands,  not  in  one  place  or 
shire,  but  in  each  county  and  comer  of  the  realm; 
and  that  not  of  one  sort  or  quality,  but  of  every 
kind,  nature,  and  degree :  for  a  taste  whereof,  and' 
to  the  end  that  all  due  quality  of  rates  be  not' 
suddenly  charged  with  infideli^,  and  condemned 
for  corruption ;  it  is  note-worthy,  that  favour  is 
here  sometimes  right  worthily  bestowed,  not  only 
in  a  general  regard  of  the  person,  by  whidi  ewy 
man  ought  to  have  a  good  pennyworth  of  his  own, 
but  more  especially  also  and  with  much  distino- 
tion :  for  a  peer  of  the  realm,  a  eoun-  ^^^ 
seller  of  state,  a  judge  of  the  land,  an  '"'^ 
offioer  that  laboureth  in  furtherance  of  the  tenunv 
or  poor  person,  are  not,  as  I  think,  to  be  measured 
by  the  common  yard,  but  by  the  pole  of  special 
grace  and  dispensation.  Such  as  served  in  the 
wars,  have  been  permitted,  by  many  statotes,  to 
alien  their  lands  of  this  tenure,  without  suing  out 
of  any  license.  All  those  of  the  chancery  have 
claimed  and  taken  the  privilege  to  pass  their 
writs  without  fine ;  and  yet,  therefore,  do  still 
look  10  be  easily  fined;  yea,  &e  favourites^  in 
court,  and  as  many  as  serve  the  queen  in  ordi 
nary,  take  it  unkindly  if  they  have  not  more  than 
market  measure. 

Again,  the  consideration  of  the  place    ^^ 

or  county  where  the  lands  do  lie,  may 

justly  cause  the  rate  or  valuation  to  be  the  move 

j  or  less ;  for  as  the  writs  too  commonly  report  thr 

!  land  by  numbers  of  acres,  and  as  it  is  allowable^. 

'  for  the  eschewing  of  some  dangers,  that  tbcas 
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'Bumbeis  do  exeeed  ihe  my  content  and  trae 
quantity  of  the  lands  themselves ;  so  in  some 
counties  they  are  not  moeh  acquainted  with  ad- 
measiuement  hy  acre ;  and  thereby,  for  the  most 
part,  the  writs  of  those  shires  and  coonties  do 
contain  twice  or  thrice  so  many  acres  more  than 
Ihe  land  hath.  In  some  places  the  lands  do  lie 
open  in  common  fields,  and  be  not  so  yaluable  as 
if  they  were  enclosed ;  and  not  only  in  one  and 
the  same  shire,  hot  also  within  the  selfsame  lord- 
ship, parish,  or  hamlet,  lands  have  their  divers 
-degrees  of  value,  through  the  diversity  of  their 
feftility  or  barrenness :  wherein  how  great  odds 
«nd  variety  there  is,  he  shall  soonest  find,  that 
will  examine  it  by  his  own  skill  in  whatsoever 
pUee  that  he  knoweth  best. 

Moreover,  some  lands  be  more  chargeable  than 
others  are,  respecting  either  the  tenure,  as  knight's 
service,  and  the  tenure  in  chief,  or  in  regard  of 
defence  against  the  sea  and  great  rivers ;  as  for 
their  lying  near  to  the  borders  of  the  realm,  or 
because  of  great  and  continual  purveyances  that 
aie  made  upon  them,  or  such  like. 

And  in  some  counties,  as,  namely,  westward, 
their  yearly  rents,  by  which  most  commonly  their 
value  to  her  majesty  is  accounted,  are  not  to  this 
day  improved  at  all,  the  landlords  making  no  less 
gain  by  fines  and  incomes,  than  there  is  raised  in 
other  places  by  enhancement  of  rente. 

yi The  manner  and  sorts  of  the  convey- 

ihsianwee.  jjjjjg  ^f  ^^  1^^  itgelf  is  Hkowise  va- 
riable, and  therefore  deserveth  a  diverse  considera- 
tion and  value :  for  in  a  pardon  one  whole  year's 
valoe,  together  with  the  mean  rates  thereof,  is 
dne  to  be  paid ;  which  ought  therefore  to  be  more 
lavoambly  assessed,  than  where  but  a  third  part 
of  one  year's  rent,  as  in  a  license  or  writ  of  entry, 
or  where  only  a  tenth  part,  as  in  a  writ  of  cove- 
mnt,  is  to  be  demanded. 

A  lioense  also  and  a  pardon  are  to  pass  the 
charges  of  the  great  seal,  to  the  which  the  bar- 
gain and  sale,  the  fine  and  recovery  are  not  sub- 
jtOL  Sometimes,  upon  one  only  alienation  and 
change,  the  purchaser  is  to  pass  both  license, 
fins,  and  reeovery,  and  is  for  this  multiplicity  of 
paymsnte  more  to  be  favoured,  than  he  which 
hfingeth  but  one  single  pay  for  all  his  assurance. 

Moreover,  it  is  very  often  seen  that  the  same 
land  suilefsth  sundry  transmutetions  of  owners 
within  ens  term,  or  other  small  compass  of  time ; 
by  which  retnm  much  profit  cometh  to  her  ma- 
jesty, though  the  party  feel  of  some  favour  in 
that  doing. 

Ttmmi^wm-  Neither  is  it  of  small  moment  in  this 
"■"""  part,  to  behold  to  what  end  the  convey- 
ances of  land  be  delivered ;  seeing  that  some- 
times it  is  only  to  establish  the  lands  in  the  hands 
of  the  owner  and  his  posterity,  without  any 
alionation  and  change  of  possession  to  be  made : 
semeomes  a  fine  is  levied  only  to  make  good  a 
lease  for  years,  or  to  pass  an  estate  for  life,  vpon 


iE.i.,cia. 


which  no  yearly  rent  is  reserved ;  or  to  grant  a 
reversion,  or  remainder,  expectent  upon  a  lease, 
or  estete,  that  yieldeth  no  rent  Sometimes  the 
land  is  given  in  mortgage  only,  with  full  inten- 
tion to  be  redeemed  within  one  year,  six  months, 
or  a  lesser  time.  Many  assurances  do  also  pass 
to  godly  and  chariteble  uses  alone ;  and  it  bap^ 
peneth  not  seldom,  that,  to  avoid  the  yearly  oath, 
for  averment  of  the  continuance  of  some  estete 
for  life,  which  is  eigne,  and  not  subject  to  for- 
feiture, for  the  alienation  that  cometh  after  it,  the 
party  will  oflfer  to  sue  a  pardon  uncompelled  be* 
fore  the  time ;  in  all  which  some  mitigation  of  the 
uttermost  value  may  well  and  worthily  be  offered, 
the  rather  for  that  the  stetute,  1  E.  III. 
c.  13,  willetb,  that  in  this  service  gene- 
rally a  reasonable  fine  shall  be  taken. 

Lastly,  error,  misclaim,  and  forget-  ^^^  ^^  ^^ 
fulness  do  now  and  then  become  sui^  ^'^^^ 
ors  for  some  remission  of  extreme  rigour :  for  I 
have  sundry  times  observed,  that  an  assurance, 
being  passed  through  for  a  competent  fine,  hath 
come  back  again  by  reason  of  some  oversight, 
and  the  party  hath  volunterily  repassed  it  within 
a  while  after.  Sometimes  the  attorney,  or  follower 
of  the  cause,  unskilfully  thrusteth  into  the  writ, 
both  the  uttermost  quantity,  or  more,  of  the  land, 
and  the  full  rent  also  that  is  given  for  it;  or  else 
setteth  down  an  entierty,  where  but  a  moiety,  a 
third  or  fourth  part  only  was  to  be  passed;  or 
causeth  a  bargain  and  sale  to  be  enrolled,  when 
nothing  passed  thereby,  because  a  fine  had  trans- 
ferred the  land  before;  or  else  enroUeth  it  withm 
the  six  months ;  whereas,  before  the  end  of  those 
months,  the  land  was  brought  home  to  the  first 
owner,  by  repayment  of  the  money  for  which  it 
was  engaged.  In  which  and  many  other  like 
cases,  the  client  will  rather  choose  to  give  a 
moderate  fine  for  the  alienation  so  recharged, 
than  to  undertake  a  costly  plea  in  the  Exchequer, 
for  reformation  of  that  which  was  done  amiss. 
I  take  it  for  a  venial  feult  also  to  vouchsafe  a 
pardon,  after  the  rate  and  proportion  of  a  license, 
to  him  that  without  fraud  or  evil  mind  hath 
slipped  a  term  or  two  months,  by  forgetting  to 
purchase  his  license. 

Much  more  could  I  say  concerning  this  unbla- 
mable inequality  of  fines  and  rates ;  but  as  I  meant 
only  to  give  an  essay  thereof,  so,  not  doubting  but 
that  this  may  stand,  both  for  the  satisfaction  of 
such  as  be  indifferent,  and  for  the  discharge  of  us 
that  be  put  in  trust  wi^  the  service,  wherein  no 
doubt  a  good  discretion  and  dexterity  ought  to  be 
used,  I  resort  to  the  place  where  I  lef^  afilrming 
that  there  is  in  this  employment  of  ours  great  use 
of  good  learning  also,  as  well  to  distinguish  the 
manifold  sorto  of  tenures  and  estates ;  to  make 
construction  of  grants,  conveyances,  and  wills, 
and  to  sound  the  validity  of  inquisitions,  liveries, 
licenses,  and  pardons ;  as  also  to  decipher  the 
manifold  slighte  and  subtieties  that  are  daily 
d  E 
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offered  to  defraud  her  nrajesty  tn  this  her  most  an- 
oioAt  and  due  prerogative,  and  finally  to  handle 
many  o&er  matters,  which  this  purpose  will  not 
permit  me  to  recoont  at  large. 

Lastly,  here  is  need,  as  I  said,  of  integrity 
throughout  the  whole  labour  and  practice,  as  with- 
out tire  which  both  the  former  learning  and  discre- 
tion are  no  better  than-  armata  nequitia^  and  no- 
thing else  but  detestable  craft  and  double  Tillainy. 

And  now,  as  you  haye  seen  that  these  clerks 
want  not  their  full  task  of  labour  during  the  time 
of  the  open  term,  so  is  there  for  them  whereupon 
to  be  occupied  in  the  racation  also. 

For  whereas  alienatfons  of  lands,  holden  by  the 
temue  of  prerogatite,  be  continually  made,  and 
that  by  many  and  dirers  ways,  whereof  all  are 
not,  at  the  first,  to  be  fbmid  of  record  ;  and  yet  for 
the  meet  part  do  come  to  be  recorded  in  the  end : 
the  clerks  of  this  office  do,  in  the  time  of  die  raca- 
tion,  repair  to  the  rolls  and  records,  as  well  of  the 
Chancery  and  King's  Bench,  as  of  the  Common 
Pleas  and  Exchequer,  whence  Aey  extract  notes 
not  only  of  inquisitions,  common  recoveries,  and 
indentures  of  bargains  and  sales,  that  cannot  but 
be  of  record,  but  also  of  such  feoflfinents,  ex- 
changes, gifts  by  win,  and  indentures  of  cove- 
nants to  raise  uses  of  lands  holden  in  chief,  as  are 
first  made  in  the  country  without  matter  of  record, 
and  come  at  the  length  to  be  found  by  office  or 
inquisition,  that  is  of  record ;  all  which  are  digest- 
ed into  apt  books,  and  are  then  sent  to  the  remem- 
brancer of  the  lord  treasurer  in  the  Exchequer,  to 
the  end  that  he  may  make  and  send  out  processes 
upon  them,  as  he  doth  upon  the  extracts  of  the 
final  concords  of  such  lands,  which  die  clerk  of 
the  fines  doth  convey  unto  him. 

Thus  it  is  plain,  that  this  new  order  by  many 
degrees  excelleth  dte  former  usage ;  as  also  for  the 
present  advancement  of  her  majesty's  commodity, 
and  fbr  the  future  profit  which  must  ensue  by  such 
discovery  of  tenures  as  were  concealed  before,  by 
awakening  of  such  as  had  taken  a  long  sleep,  and 
by  reviving  a  great  many  that  were  more  than 
half  dead. 

The  foes  or  allowances,  that  are  termly  given 
to  these  deputies,  receiver,  and  clerks,  for  recom- 
pense of  these  their  pains,  I  do  purposely  preter- 
mit ;  because  they  be  not  certain,  but  arbitrary,  at 
the  good  pleasure  of  those  honourable  persons  that 
have  the  dispensation  of  the  same:  howbeit,  hi- 
therto each  deputy  and  the  receiver  hadi  received 
twenty  pounds  for  his  travel  in  each  term,  only 
the  doctor  hath  not  allowance  of  any  sum  in  gross, 
but  is  altogether  paid  in  petty  fees,  by  the  party 
or  suitor;  and  the  clerks  are  partly  rewarded  by 
that  mean  also,  for  their  entries,  discharges,  and 
eome  other  writings,  besides  that  termly  fee  which 
they  are  allowed. 

But  if  the  deputies  take  one  penny 

besides  their  known  allowance,  they 

buy  it  at  the  dearest  price  that  may  be;  I  mean 


the  riiipwieek  of  conscimice,  and  with  die  irreco- 
verable loss  of  their  honesty  and  credit;  and, 
therefore,  since  it  appearetfa  which  way  each  of 
these  halJi  his  reward,  let  us  also  examine  that 
increase  of  benefit  and  gain,  which  is  brought  ta 
her  majesty  by  the  invention  of  this  ofilce. 

At  the  end  of  Hilary  term,  1589,  being  the  last 
open  term  of  the  lease  of  these  profits  granted  to  die 
late  Earl  of  Leicester,  which  dso  was  to  expire  at 
the  feast  of  the  Anrrondation  of  the  blessed  Virgin 
Mary,  1 590,  then  shortly  to  ensue;  die  offieeraabove 
remembered  thought  it,  for  grood  causes,  their  dm- 
Ues  to  exhibit  to  the  said  right  hononrable  the 
lord  treasurer  a  spechd  declaration  of  tfte  yearly 
profits  of  these  finances,  paid  into  die  hanaper 
during  every  of  the  six  yean  before  the  begimdng 
of  the  demise  thereof  made  to  that  ear),  coufeired 
with  the  profits  thereof  that  had  been  yeaif  y  taken 
during  Ae  last  six  years  before  the  deteiminatioil 
of  the  lease.  By  which  it  plainly  appeared,  diat 
in  all  those  first  six  yeare,  next  before  the  demise^ 
there  had  been  raised  only  19,796/.  15t.  7d.  ob. ; 
and  in  these  last  six  yeare  of  the  demise  the  ffaH 
somof  39,16(ML  49. 1<^  qu. ;  and  so  in  aH  19,909t 
9».  9d,  ob.  qu.  more  in  these  last,  dian  in  those  . 
former  six  yeare.  But  because  it  may  be  said, 
that  all  this  increase  redounded  to  tiie  gun  of  the 
fermor  only,  I  must  add,  that  during  fS\  die  time 
of  the  demise,  he  answered  309L  rent,  of  yearly 
increase,  above  all'  thatproiit  of  9,193^  2$.  7dL  qu^ 
which  had  been  yearly  and  casuaNymade  in  the 
sixteen  years  one  with  another  next  before :  the 
which,  in  the  time  of  fourteen  years,  for  so  long^ 
these  profits  have  been  demised  by  three  several 
leases,  did  bring  4,3001.  to  her  majesty's  ooli^rs. 
I  say  yeariy ;  which  may  seem  strange,  that  a 
casual  and  thereby  uncertain  profit  should  yearty 
be  all  one ;  but  indeed  such  was  the  wondnmtf 
handling  thereof,  that  the  profit  was  yearly  neither 
more  nor  less  to  her  majesty,  howsoever  it  might 
casually  be  more  or  less  to  him  that  did  receive 
it.  For  the  writs  of  covenant  answered  year  by 
year  1,153/.  16b,  8c/.,  the  Hoenses  and  pardons 
934/.  Ss,  1 !(/.  qu.,  and  the  mean  rates  46/.  S*. ;  n 
all  3,139/.  39.  7(/.,  qu.,  without  increase  or  dimi- 
nution. 

Moreover,  whereas  her  majesty  did,  after  the 
deadi  of  the  earl,  buy  of  die  countess,  being  his 
executrix,  the  remnant  of  IJhe  last  term  of  diree 
yeare  in  those  profits,  whereof  there  were  only 
then  six  terms,  that  is,  about  one  year  and  a  half, 
to  come,  paying  for  it  the  sum  of  9,000/.  her 
majesty  did  clearly  gain  by  that  bargain  the  smn 
of  1,179/.  158.  Bd,  ob.  above  the  said  3,000/.  above 
the  rent  of  3,649/.  IBs.  \0d,  ob.  qu.  proportionably 
due  fbr  that  time,  and  above  sdl  f^es  and  odier 
reprises.  Neither  hath  the  benefit  of  this  increase 
to  her  majesty  been  contained  within  the  bounds 
of  this  small  office,  but  hath  swelled  orer  the 
banks  thereof,  and  displayed  itself  apparendy,  as 
well  in  the  hanaper,  by  the  fbes  of  the  great  seaU 
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whick  jieldiag  20u  id,  towvdB  her  majMly  for 
emiy  license  and  pardon,  wase»timated  to  adrwi- 
tage  her  highneaB  dunitg  those  foorteen  years,  (he 
Sam  of  ^,781/.  6a.  ob.  qu.  hioes  tliaa  liiiboat  that 
demise  she  was  like  to  have  found.  As  also  in 
the  coart  of  wards  and  liveries,  and  in  the  EaLohe^ 
qoer  itself:  wbeie,  by  reason  of  the  tsanMS  in 
chief  revived  throigb  the  only  kbows  of  these 
officers,  both  the  sums  for  sespeot  of  henafs  be 
increased,  and  the  profits  of  wardships,  pOBMi 
seisins,  ouster  le  mains,  and  liveries,  cannot  but 
be  nmch  advanced.  And  so  her  majesty's  self 
hath,  in  this  particular,  grainsd  the  full  sum  of 
8,736iL  5i.  &2.  ob.  qo.,  not  comprising  those  pr^ 
fitsintbeExoheqner  and  conrtef  wa^Si  the  very 
certainty  whessof  lieth  net  in  the  knowkdgn  of 
these  (^Koera,  nor  aeeonnting  any  part  ef  that 
g)reat  benefit  which  the  eui  and  his  exseaioK 
have  made  by  the  demises :  whieh,  one  year  ^mth 
another,  djQiiog  all  the  thirteni  years  and  a  hal(^  I 
suppose  t»  have  been  3,363/.  w  tbereabeato;  and 
so  in  all  abent  ftT^lfid/.  above  all  his  eests  and 
expenses.  The.  whioh^  albek  I  do  here  lepeit 
only  for  the  justification  of  the  serviee  in  this 
place;  yet  wha cannot  boA  sse  withal,  hew  m«eh 
the  royal  rsvenves  might  be  advanced,  if  hut  the 
like  good  eidenvous  woe  shewed  fer  her  majesty 
in  the  mat  of  her  finances,  ss  hav»been  fooad  in 
tins  office  fior  the  commodity  of  thisione  sobieet  % 
The  viswe  of  all  which  matter  being  pnesented 
to  the  most  wiaaand  princely  eenaideration  ef  hee 
in^esty,,  she  wae  pleased  te  demise^  (heae-  profits 
aad  fines  ier  other  five  years,  to  begin  sit:thefens4 
of  the  AnnonaiatiDn,  ifiOA,  in  the  thirty  sssend 
year  of  her  reign,  for  the  yearly^  vent  iJomerly 
reeerved  upon  the  leases  ef  the  earl ;  within  the 
compass  of  which  five  years,  expired  at  the  An- 
nunciation, 1595,  there  was  advanced  to  her  ma- 
jesty's benefit,  by  this  service,  the  whole  sum  of 
13,013/.  14^  Id.  qu.  beyond  the  ancient  yearly 
revenues,  which,  before  any  lease,  were  usually 
made  of  these  finances.  To  which,  if  there  be 
added  5,700/.  for  the  gain  given  to  her  majesty  by 
the  yearly  receipt  of  300/.  in  rent,  from  the  first 
demise  to  the  earl,  until  the  time  of  his  death, 
together  with  the  sum  of  1,173/.  15<.  8d.  ob., 
deariy  won  in  those  six  terms  bought  of  the 
countess;  then  the  whole  commodity,  from  the 
first  institution  of  this  office,  till  the  end  of  these 
last  five  years  expired  at  the  Annunciation,  1595, 
shall  appear  to  be  19,887/.  9$.  9d.  ob.  qu.  To  the 
which  sum  also  if  38,550/.  15«.  6d.  ob.  qu.,  which 
the  earl  and  the  countess  levied  hereby,  be  like- 
wise adjoined,  then  the  whole  profit  taken  in  these 
nineteen  years,  that  is,  from  the  first  lease,  to  the 
end  of  the  last,  for  her  majesty,  the  earl,  and  the 
countess,  will  amount  unto  48,438/.  5«.  4d:  This 
labour  hitherto  thus  luckily  succeeding,  the  depu- 
ties in  this  office  finding  by  daily  proof,  that  it 
was  wearisome  to  the  subject  to  travel  to  divers 
places,  and  through  sundry  hands,  for  the  pursu- 


ing of  eenMDon  reeoveries,  eitfier  not  hoMen  of  her 
majesty  at  all^  er  bot  partly  holden  in  chief;  and 
not  doubting  to  improve  her  majesty's  revenue 
therein,  and  that  without  loes  to  any,  either  pri- 
vate person  or  public  officer,  if  the  same  might  be 
managed  by  them  jointly  with  the  rest  whereof 
they  hnd  the  charge ;  they  fbund,  by  search  in  the 
hanapev,  that  the  firaiCs  of  those  writs  of  entry  had 
not,  one  year  with  another,  m  the  ten  years  next 
befoie,  exeseded  400^  by  the  yen*.  Whereupon 
they  toele  hold  of  the  oeoasfon  then  present,  for 
the  renewhigef  the  leasoc^  the  former  profits; 
and  moved  the  lord  treasurer,  and  JSh  John  Por- 
tescue>  under  tvsemirar  md  chancellor  of  the  Er. 
chequer,  to  join  the  same  in  one  and  the  same 
demise,  and  to  yield  mCo  her  majesty  500/.  by^ 
ynar  theiefor;  which  ie  lOOf.  yearly  of  increase. 
The  which  desiie  behug  by  them  recommended  to 
her  majesty,  it  liked  her  forthwith  to  include  the 
same,  and  all  the  fonner  demised  profits,,  within 
one  entiro  lease,  for  seven  years,  to  begin  at  the 
said  feast  ef  tef  Annotieiatien,  1697,  under  the 
yearly  rent  of  3,983tf.  3s.  7dL  qu.  Smee  which 
thne  hilhertei,  I  mean  ts  theend  of  fifichaelmas 
term,  1698v  not  only  the  proportion  of  the  said 
incmnsed  100/.,  hvt  ahnest  of  one  other  100/.  also; 
hath  been  answeied  to  her  majesty's  coffers,  for 
those  recoveries  so  drawn  into  the  demise  now 
cenlittQinff.^ 

Thus  I  have  opened  both  ttoe  first  plotting,  the 
especial^  pnwsioe,  and  the  consequent  profit  arising 
by  these  oflScers ;  and*  now  if  I  should  be  de- 
numdedy  whether  this  increase  of  profit  were 
lilmly^  to  stand  withoet  ihll,  or  to  be  yet  amended 
ef  made  msisf  i  would  answer,  that  if  some  few 
thinge  were  provided,  and  seme-others  prevented, 
it  is  probable  enough  in  mine  own  opinion,  that 
the  profit  should  rather  receive  accession  than 
decay. 

The  things  that  I  wish  to  be  provided  are  these : 
first,  that  by  the  diligence  of  these  officers,  assisted 
with  such  other  as  can  bring  good  help  thereunto, 
a  general  and  careful  collection  be  made  of  all  the 
tenures  in  chief;  and  that  the  same  be  digested 
by  way  of  alphabet  into  apt  volumes,  for  every 
part,  or  shire,  of  the  realm.  Then  that  every 
office,  or  inquisition,  that  findeth  any  tenure  in 
chief,  shall  express  the  true  quantities  of  the  lands 
so  holden,  even  as  in  ancient  time  it  was  wont  to 
be  done  byway  of  admeasurement,  afVer  the  man- 
ner of  a  perfect  extent  or  survey ;  whereby  all  the 
parts  of  the  tenancy  in  chief  may  be  wholly 
brought  to  light,  howsoever  in  process  of  time  it 
hath  been,  or  shall  be  torn  and  dismembered.  For 
prevention,  I  wish  likewise,  first,  that  some  good 
means  were  devised  for  the  restraint  of  making 
these  inordinate  and  covinous  leases  of  lands, 
holden  in  chief,  for  hundreds  or  thousands  of 
years,  now  grown  so  bold,  that  they  dare  show 
themselves  in  fines,  levied  upon  the  open  stage  of 
the  Common  Pleas;  by  which  one  man  taketh 
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&e  foil  profit,  and  another  beareth  the  empty  name 
of  tenancy,  to  the  infinite  deceit  of  her  majesty  in 
this  part  of  her  prerogatiye.  Then,  that  no  alien- 
ation of  lands  holden  in  chief  shonld  be  available, 
touchingr  the  freehold  or  inheritance  thereof^  bat 
only  where  it  were  made  by  matter  of  record,  to 
be  found  in  some  of  her  majesty's  treasnries ;  and, 
lastly,  that  a  continual  and  watchful  eye  be  had, 
as  well  upon  these  new  founden  traverses  of  te- 
nure, which  are  not  now  tried  perpabriam^  as  the 
old  manner  was ;  as  also  upon  all  such  pleas 
whereunto  the  confession  of  her  majesty's  said 
attorney-general  is  expected  :  so  as  the  tenure  of 
the  prerogative  be  not  prejudiced,  either  by  the 
fraud  of  counsellors  at  the  law,  many  of  which  do 
bend  their  wits  to  the  overthrow  thereof;  or  by 
the  greediness  of  clerks  and  attorneys,  that,  to 
serve  their  own  gain,  do  both  impair  the  tenure, 
and  therewithal  grow  more  heavy  to  the  client,  in 
80  costly  pleading  for  discharge,  than  the  very 
confession  of  the  matter  itself  would  prove  unto 
him.  I  may  yet  hereunto  add  another  thing,  very 
meet  not  only  to  be  prevented  with  all  speed,  but 
also  to  be  punished  with  great  severity :  I  mean 
that  collusion  set  on  foot  lately,  between  some  of 
her  majesty's  tenants  in  chief,  and  certain  others 
that  have  had  to  do  in  her  highness's  grants  of 
concealed  lands :  where,  ander  a  feigned  conceal- 
ment of  the  land  itself,  nothing  else  is  sought  but 
only  to  make  a  change  of  the  tenure,  which  is  re- 
served upon  the  grant  of  those  oonoealments,  into 
that  tenure  in  chief:  in  which  practice  there  is  no 
lees  abuse  of  her  majesty's  great  bounty,  than  loss 
and  hindrance  of  her  royal  right.  These  things 
thus  settled,  the  tenure  in  chief  should  be  kept 
alive  and  nourished ;  the  which,  as  it  is  the  very 


root  that  doth  maintain  this  silver  stem,  that  by 
many  rich  and  fruitful  branches  spreadeth  itself 
into  the  Chancery,  Exchequer,  and  court  of  wards ; 
so,  if  it  be  suffered  to  starve,  by  want  of  ablaqaea- 
tion,  and  other  good  husbandry,  not  only  this 
yeariy  fruit  will  much  decrease  from  time  to  time, 
but  also  the  whole  body  and  boughs  of  that  precious 
tree  itself  will  fall  into  danger  of  decay  and  dying. 
And  now,  to  conclude  therewith,  I  cannot  see 
how  it  may  justly  be  misliked,  that  her  majesty 
should,  in  a  reasonable  and  moderate  manner; 
demand  and  take  this  sort  of  finance ;  which  is  not 
newly  out  and  imposed,  but  is  given  and  grown 
up  with  the  first  law  itself,  and  which  is  evermore 
accompanied  with  some  special  benefit  to  the  giver 
of  the  same :  seeing  that  lightly  no  alienation  is 
made,  but  either  upon  recompense  in  money,  or 
land,  or  for  marriage,  or  other  good  and  profitable 
consideration  that  doth  move  it :  yea,  rather  all 
good  subjects  and  citizens  ought  not  only  to  yield 
that  gladly  of  themselves,  but  also  to  further  it 
with  other  men ;  as  knowing  that  the  better  this 
and  such  like  ancient  and  settled  revenues  shall  be 
answered  and  paid,  the  less  need  her  majesty  shall 
have  to  ask  subsidies,  fifteens,  loans,  and  what- 
soerer  extraordinary  helps,  that  otherwise  must 
of  necessity  be  levied  upon  them.  And  for  proof 
that  it  shall  be  more  profitable  to  her  majeiAy,  to 
have  every  of  the  same  to  be  managed  by  men  of 
fidelity,  that  shall  be  waged  by  her  own  pay,  than 
either  to  be  letten  out  to  the  fermoon  benefits,  or 
to  be  left  at  large  to  the  booty  and  spoil  of  rare- 
nous  ministers,  that  have  not  tkdr  reward ;  let 
the  experiment  and  success  be  in  this  one  office, 
and  persuade  for  all  the  rest. 
LbsmD». 
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THE  GREAT  INSTAURATION 

OF  LORD  BACON. 


PART  IL 
NOVUM   ORGANUM. 


EDITOR'S  PREFACE. 

Thb  following  18  a  Translation  of  the  ««In8taaratio  Magna,"  exoepUng  the  first  hook,  tfM^ 
IVeatiee  <«De  Augmentis  Scientianim.'* 

BOOK  U.  NOVUM  ORGANUM. 

The  first  edition  of  this  work  was  published  in  folio,  in  1620,  when  Lord  Bacon  was  chancellor* 
Editions  in  ISmo.  were  published  in  Holland  in  1646, 1650,  and  1660.  An  edition  was  published 
in  1779 ;  **  Wircebnrgi,  apud  Jo.  Jac.  Stahel  :'*  and  an  edition  was  pablished  at  Oxford  in  1813.  No 
assistance  to  this,  or,  as  I  am  aware,  to  any  part  of  Lord  Bacon's  works,  has  been  rendered  by  the 
Uniyersity  of  Cambridge. 

Parts  of  the  Novum  Organnm  have,  at  different  periods,  been  translated. 

In  Watts's  translation,  in  1640,  of  the  Treatise  De  Augmentis,  there  is  a  translation  of  the  Intro- 
ductory Tract  prefixed  to  the  Novum  Organum. 

In  the  third  edition  of  the  Resuscitatio,  published  in  1671,  there  are  three  translated  tracts  from 
the  Novum  Organum,  viz.,  1.  The  Natural  and  Experimental  History  of  the  Form  of  Hot  Things* 
9.  Of  the  several  kinds  of  Motion  or  of  the  Active  Virtue.  3.  A  Translation  of  the  Parasceve, 
"Which  is  the  beginning  of  the  third  part  of  the  Instauration,  but  is  annexed  to  the  Novum  Organum 
in  the  first  edition.    This  translation  of  the  Parasceve  is  by  a  well  wisher  to  ku  lordihtp*i  writings. 

In  the  tenth  edition  of  the  Sylva  Sylvarum,  there  is  an  abridged  translation  of  the  Novum  Orga- 
num. The  following  is  a  copy  of  the  title  page :  7%e  Novum  Organum  of  Sir  Francis  Bacon^  Baron 
of  Veruiam^  Viscount  St,  Jlbans  Epitomized*  for  a  clearer  understanding  tf  his  Natural  History. 
Translated  and  taken  out  of  the  Latine  hy  M,  D,  B.  D,  Londonr  PrirUedfor  nomas  Lee,  at  ike 
Turk^s-head  in  Fleet  Street,  1676.  As  this  tenth  edition  of  the  Sylva  was  published  1671,  and  Dr. 
Rawley  died  1667,  it  must  not,  from  any  document  now  known,  be  ascribed  to  him.  It  is  not  noticed 
in  the  Baconiana  published  in  1679. 

In  1733,  Peter  Shaw,  M.  D.,  published  a  translation  of  the  Novum  Organnm. 

Dr.  Shaw,  who  was  a  great  admirer  of  Lord  Bacon,  seems  to  have  laboured  under  a  diseased  love 
of  arrangement,  by  which  he  was  induced  to  deviate  from  the  order  of  the  publications  by  Lord 
Bacon,  and  to  adopt  his  own  method.  This  may  be  seen  in  almost  evepy  part  of  his  edition,  but 
particularly  in  his  edition  of  the  Essays,  and  of  the  Novum  Organum,  which  is  divided  and  subdi- 
vided into  sections,  with  a  perplexing  alteration,  without  an  explanation  of  the  numbers  of  the  Apho- 
risms ;  this  will  appear  at  the  conclusion  of  his  first  section,  where  he  passes  from  section  thirty-seven 
to  section  one. 

His  own  account  of  his  translation  is  as  follows : — *«The  design  of  these  volumes  is  to  give  a 
methodical  English  edition  of  his  philosophical  works,  fitted  for  a  commodious  and  ready  perusal; 
somewhat  in  the  same  manner  as  the  philosophical  works  of  Mr.  Boyle  were,  a  few  years  stnee, 
iitted,  in  three  quarto  volumes. 

*«  All  the  author's  pieces,  that  were  originally  written  in  Latin,  or  by  himself  trandated  into 
Latin,  are  here  new  done  from  those  originals ;  with  care  all  along  to  collate  his  own  English  wttb 
the  Latin,  where  the  pieces  were  extant  in  both  languages. 

Vol.  m.— 43  9  s  9  399 
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«<The  method  obsenred  in  thus  rendering  them  into  English,  is  not  &at  of  a  direct  tnnslmtioii, 
(which  might  have  left  them  more  obscure  than  they  are ;  and  no  way  suited  this  design ;)  but  a 
kind  of  open  Tersion,  which  endeavours  to  express,  in  modem  English,  the  sense  of  the  author, 
clear,  full,  and  «tsoBf  |  though  without  doFii^ng  from  him,  and,  if  possible,  without  losing  of  his 
spirit,  force,  or  energy.  And  though  this  attempt  may  seem  rain,  or  bold,  it  was  donbtkss  better  to 
have  had  the  view,  than  willingly  to  have  aimed  at  second  prizes. 

««The  liberty  sometimes  taken,  not  of  abridging,  (for  juat  and  perfect  writings  are  incapable  of 
abridgment,)  but  of  dropping,  or  leaving  out,  some  patts  of  the  author's  writings,  may  require 
greater  excuse.  But  this  was  done  in  order  to  shorten  the  works,  whose  length  has  proved  one 
discouragement  to  their  being  read.  And  regard  has  been  had  to  omit  none  of  the  philoeophical 
matter;  but  only  certain  personal  addresses,  compliments,  exordiums,  and  the  like;  for,  as  the 
reasons  and  ends,  for  which  these  were  originally  made,  subsist  no  longer,  it  was  thought  super- 
fluous to  continue  such  particularities,  in  a  work  of  thiiB  general  nature.*' 

In  the  year  1810  the  Novum  Organum  was  translated  into  Italian.  The  following  is  a  copy  of 
the  title-page :  Nuovo  Org/aoo  Dtlk  Seienze  di  Fraf^ceaco  Bacone^  Di  VenUamio^  Traduzione  in 
HaUano  del  can,  Antonio  PeUizmiA^  EdiKiomi  uiondm  aniecUta  di  un  Indiu  e  di  Jnnotazioni, 
Boitanoj  Tipogre^  Remondiniana^  1810. 

For  the  translation  of  the  Novum  Organum  contained  in  this  volume,  I  am  indebted  to  my  friend 
William  Wood :  excepting  the  translation  of  the  Catalogue  of  Particular  Histories,  for  which  I  am 
indebted  to  my  friend  and  pupil,  William  G.  Glen. 

BOOK  UI.  NATURAL  AND  EXPERIMENTAL  HISTORY. 

THE  HISTORY  Or  THE  WUTDS. 

The  translation  was  published  in  1671,  in  the  third  edition  of  the  Resuscitatio.  It  is  "  translated 
into  English  by  R.  G.,  gentleman."  Of  this  tract  Archbishop  Tennison,  says,  in  his  Baconiana: 
^Tbe  second  section  is  the  History  of  Winds,  written  in  Latin  by  the  author,  and  by  R.  G.,  gen- 
tif— pj  tuned  into  English.  It  was  dedicated  to  King  Charles,  then  Prince,  as  the  first-fruits  of 
Ms  lordship's  Natural  History ;  and  as  a  grain  of  mustard-seed,  which  was,  by  degrees,  to  grow  into  a 
lise  of  eotpeameBtal  scienoe.  This  was  the  birth  of  the  first  of  those  six  months,  in  which  he  determin- 
ed (God  assisting  him)  to  write  six  several  histories  of  natural  things.  To  wit,  of  Dense  and  Rare 
Bodies ;  of  Heavy  and  Light  Bodies ;  of  Sympathy  and  Antipathy ;  of  Salt,  Sulphur,  and  Mercury; 
of  L^  and  Death;  and  (which  he  first  perfected)  that  of  Winds,  which  he  calls  the  Wings,  bj 
which  men  fly  on  the  sea,  and  the  besoms  of  the  air  and  earth.  And  he  rightly  observeth,  concem- 
img  tiMse  poetaati,  (for,  as  he  saith,  they  are  not  a  part  of  the  six  days'  work  or  primary  creatures,) 
4hat  the  generation  of  them  has  not  been  well  understood,  because  men  have  been  ignorant  of  ti^e 
naitiHe  and  power  of  the  air,  on  which  the  winds  attend,  as  iEolus  on  Juno. 

"  The  English  translation  of  this  book  of  Winds  is  printed  in  the  second  part  of  the  ResuscltaUo,  as 
it  is  calfed,  though  improperly  enough ;  for  it  is  rather  a  collection  of  books  already  printed,  than  a 
resoBeitation  of  any  considerable  ones,  which  before  slept  in  private  manuscript." 

The  translations  of  the  Histories  of  Density  and  Rarity;  of  Heavy  and  Light;  of  Sympathy  and 
Antipathy ;  of  Sulphur,  Mercury,  and  Salt,  are  from  the  third  edition  of  the  Resuscitatio,  published 
in  1671 ;  which  contains  also  a  translation  of  the  Entrance  to  the  History  of  Life  and  Death. 

The  translation  of  the  History  of  Life  and  Death  is  taken  from  the  seventh  edition  of  the  Sylva 
Sylvanrai,  published  in  1658.  Of  this  translation.  Archbishop  Tennison  thus  speaks  in  his  Baco- 
niana :  *'  The  sixth  section  is  the  History  of  Life  and  Death,  written  by  his  lordship  in  Latin,  and 
first  turned  into  English  by  an  injudicious  translator,  and  rendered  much  better  a  second  time,  by  an 
abler  pen,  made  abler  still  by  the  advice  and  assistance  of  Dr.  Rawley. 

*«  This  work,  though  ranked  last  amongst  the  six  monthly  designations,  yet  was  set  forth  in  the 
Mcond  place.  His  lordship  (as  he  saith)  inverting  the  order,  in  respect  of  the  prime  use  of  this 
argvment,  in  which  the  least  loss  of  time  was  by  him  esteemed  very  precious.  The  subject  of  this 
hook,  (which  Sir  Henry  Wotton  calleth  none  of  the  least  of  his  lordship's  works,)  and  the  aiguroeat 
M  which  some  had  before  undertaken,  but  to  mudi  less  purpose,  is  the  first  of  those  which  he  put 
in  his  Catalogue  of  the  Magnalia  Naturae.  And,  doubtless,  his  lordship  undertook  both  a  great  and 
a  most  desirable  work,  of  making  art  short,  and  life  easy  and  long.  « And  it  was  his  lordship*s 
wish  that  the  nobler  sort  of  physicians  might  not  employ  their  times  wholly  in  the  sordidness  of 
•ooTOs,  neither  be  honoured  for  necessity  only ;  but  become  coadjutors  and  instruments  of  the  Divine 
omnipotence  and  clemenoe,  in  prolonging  and  renewing  the  life  of  man ;  and  in  helping  Christians, 
ivlio  pMt  after  the  land  of  promise,  so  to  journey  through  this  world^s  wilderness,  as  to  have  their 
I  mod  yaridttta  (these  of  their  frail  bodies)  little  worn  and  impaired.' " 
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BOOK  IV.  OF  THE  SCALING  LADDER  OF  THE  INTELLECT. 

For  this  translation  I  am  indebted  to  my  dear  friend,  the  Reverend  Arehdeaoon  Wrangham,  with 
wh<Hn,  after  an  uninterrupted  Mendship  of  more  than  forty  yean,  I  am  happy  to  be  associated  in 
this  work. 

Archbishop  Tennison  thus  speaks  of  this  fourth  book :  "The  fourth  part  of  the  Instauration  de- 
signed, was  Scala  Intellectus. 

«« To  this  there  is  some  sort  of  entrance  in  his  knrdsfaip^s  distribution  of  the  Novum  Organum, 
and  in  a  page  or  two  under  that  title  of  Scala,  published  by  Grater.  But  the  work  itself  passed 
dot  beyond  the  model  df  it  in  the  head  of  ^  noble  author. 

^  That  which  he  intended  was,  a  particular  explication  and  application  of  the  second  part  of  the 
Instauration,  (which  giveth  general  rules  for  the  interpretation  of  nature,)  by  gradual  instances  and 
•examples. 

"  He  thought  that  his  rales,  without  some  more  sensible  explication,  were  like  discourses  in  geor 
xnetry  or  mechanics,  without  figures  and  t3rpes  of  engines.  He  therefore  designed  to  select  certain 
subjects  in  nature  or  art;  and,  as  it  were,  to  draw  to  the  sense  a  certain  scheme  of  the  beginnhig 
snd  progress  of  philosophical  disquisition  in  them ;  showing,  by  degrees,  where  our  consideratioil 
takes  root,  and  how  it  spreadeth  and  advanceth.  And  some  such  thing  is  done  by  those  who,  ftcfm 
the  Cicatricula,  or  from  the  Punctum  Saliens,  observe  and  register  all  the  phenomena  of  the  animri 
tmto  its  death,  and  after  it,  also,  in  the  medical,  or  culinary,  or  other  use  of  its  body ;  together  with 
b11  the  train  of  the  thoughts  occasioned  by  those  phenomena,  or  by  others  in  compare  with  &em. 

«  And  because  he  intended  to  exhibit  such  observations,  as  they  gradually  arise,  tiierefore,  he 
gsve  to  fliat  designed  work  the  title  of  the  Scale,  or  Ladder  of  the  Understanding.  He  also  et.^ 
ynsBsed  the  same  conceit  by  another  metaphor,  advising  students  to  imitate  men  who,  by  going 
iy  degrees,  from  several  eminences  of  some  very  high  mountain,  do  at  length  arrive  nt  tiie  top,  or 
pike  (rf  it." 

FIFTH  BOOK,  OR  ANTICIPATIONS  OF  THE  SECOND  PHILOSOPHY. 

Tor  tins  translation  I  am  also  indebted  to  my  friend,  Arohdeaeon  Wrangham.  Of  tiiis  tnei 
Archbishop  Tennison  thus  speaks:  <»The  fifth  part  of  the  Instauration  designed,  w»  what  he 
•«dled  Prodromi  sive  Anticipationes  Philosophic  Secund«B.  To  this  we  find  a  very  brief  entmwe 
111  the  Organum,  and  the  ScHpta,  published  by  Grater.  And,  though  his  lordship  is  nd  known  io 
have  composed  any  part  of  this  work  by  itself,  yet  something  of  it  is  to  be  oolleoted  fiem  fkm 
^adorns  and  greater  observations  interspened  in  his  Natural  Histories,  which  are  not  peffe  but  mixed 
writings.  The  anthnpations  he  intended  to  pay  down  as  use,  till  he  miglit  fbmMi  the  world  wMi 
ihe  prindpal.** 
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FRANCIS  OF  YERULAM 

THOUGHT  THUS, 


»  Tn 


HBTBOO  HB  ifllBM 
THB  UmO  AND  rO0TEBmr  TO  BBOOMX  AOQUAINTBD 


rUBSUBDi  WBKM  HB  nOOOlIT  IT  OONOBEHID 


SBBwa  he  wm  ntbfiad  that  the  human  under- 
■tanking  ereatee  itaelf  lahoar»  and  makea  not  a 
jadidooa  and  eomrenient  nae  of  sodi  real  helpe 
aa  are  within  man'a  power,  whence  ariae  both  a 
■Mnifold  ignorance  of  thinga,  and  innomerable 
diaadTaatagea,  the  eonseqoence  of  such  ignorance ; 
he  thought  that  we  ought  to  endeayoor,  with  all 
our  might,  either  (if  it  were  poesible)  completely 
to  restore,  or,  at  all  erenta,  to  bring  to  a  better 
iaane  that  free  intercoorae  of  the  mind  with  thinga, 
nothing  similar  to  which  is  to  be  met  with  on 
earth,  at  least  as  regards  earthly  objects.  Bat 
that  errors  which  hare  gained  firm  ground,  and 
will  forerer  continne  to  gain  groond,  would,  if 
the  mind  were  left  to  itself,  successively  correct 
each  other,  either  from  the  proper  powers  of  the 
understanding,  or  from  the  helps  and  support  of 
logic,  be  entertained  not  the  slightest  hope.  Be- 
cause the  primary  notions  of  things,  which  the 
mind  ignorantly  and  negligently  imbibes,  stores 
up,  and  accumulates,  (and  from  which  every  thing 
else  is  derived,)  are  faulty  and  confuaed,  and  care- 
lessly abstracted  from  the  things  themselves ;  and 
in  the  secondary  and  following  notions,  there  is 
an  equal  wantonness  and  inconsistency.  Hence 
it  happens  that  the  whole  system  of  human  rea- 
soning, as  far  as  we  apply  it  to  the  investigation 
of  nature,  is  not  skilfully  consolidated  and  built 
up,  but  resembles  a  magnificent  pile  that  has  no 
foundation.  For  while  men  admire  and  celebrate 
tiie  &lse  energies  of  the  mind,  they  pass  by,  and 
lose  sight  of  the  real ;  such  as  may  exist  if  the 
mind  adopt  proper  helps,  and  act  modestly 
towards  things  instead  of  weakly  insulting  them. 
But  one  course  was  lef^  to  begin  the  matter  anew 
with  better  preparation,  and  to  effect  a  restoration 
of  the  sciences,  arts,  and  the  whole  of  human  learn- 
ing, established  on  their  proper  foundation.  And, 
although,  at  the  first  attempt,  thia  may  appear  to 


be  infinite,  and  above  the  strength  of  a  mere  mor- 
tal, yet  will  it,  in  the  execution,  be  found  to  be 
more  sound  and  judicions  than  the  eourae  which 
has  hitherto  been  pursued.    For  this   method 
admita  at  least  of  some  termination,  whilst,  in  the 
present  mode  of  treating  the  sciences,  there  is  a 
sort  of  whirl,  and  perpetual  hurry  round  a  circle. 
Nor  has  he  forgotten  to  observe  that  he  atands 
alone  in  this  experiment,  and  that  it  is  too  bold 
and  astonishing  to  obtain  credit     Nevertheless, 
he  thought  it  not  right  to  desert  either  the  cause 
or  himself,  by  not  exploring  and  entering  upon 
the  only  way,  which  is  pervious  to  the  human 
nund.    For  it  is  better  to  commence  a  matter 
which  may  admit  of  some  termination,  than  to  be 
involved  in  perpetual  exertion  and  anxiety  about 
that  which  is  interminable.    And,  indeed,  the 
ways  of  contemplation  neariy  resemble  those  cel^ 
brated  ways  of  action ;  the  one  of  which,  steep  and 
rugged  at  its  commencement,  terminates  in  a  plain, 
the  other,  at  the  first  view  smooth  and  easy,  leads 
only  to   byroads  and    precipices.     Uncertain, 
however,  whether  these  reflections  would  ever 
hereafter  suggest  themselves  to  another,  and,  par- 
ticulariy,  having  observed,  that  he  has  never  yet 
met  with  any  person  disposed  to  apply  his  miod 
to  similar  meditations,  he  determined  to  publish 
whatsoever  he  had  first  time  to  conclude.    Nor  ii 
this  the  haste  of  ambition,  but  of  his  anxiety,  that 
if  the  common  lot  of  mankind  should  befall  him, 
some  sketch  and  determination  of  the  matter  his 
mind  had  embraced  might  be  extant,  as  well  as 
an  earnest  of  his  will  being  honourably  bent  upon 
promoting  the  advantage  of  mankind.    He  assu- 
redly looked  upon  any  other  ambition  as  beneath 
the  matter  he  had  undertaken;  for  diat  which  is 
here  treated  of  ia  either  nothing,  or  it  is  so  great 
that  he  ought  to  be  satisfied  with  its  own  worth*, 
and  seek  no  other  return. 
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TO 
OUR  MOST  SERENE  AND  BnOHTY  PRINCE  AND  LORD 


JAMES, 


Vr  TBS  GBAOI  C9  QODb  KINO  OF  GREAT  BRITAIN,  FRANOB,  AND  IRBLAND,  DSriNDIE  OV  THR 

FAITH,  ETC. 


MotT  tBEBiaB  AND  MIOHTT  KiMG: 

YouB  majesty  will,  perhaps,  accuse  me  of  theft,  in  that  I  haye  stolen  from  jonr  employments 
tkne  safficient  for  this  work. .  I  have  no  reply,  for  there  can  be  no  restitution  of  time,  unless,  per- 
haps, that  which  has  been  withdrawn  from  your  affairs  might  be  set  down  as  devoted  to  the  per- 
petoating  of  year  name  and  to  the  honour  of  your  age,  were  what  I  now  offer  of  any  Yalue.  It  is 
at  least  new,  even  in  its  yery  nature ;  but  copied  from  a  very  ancient  pattern,  no  other  than  the 
world  itself,  and  the  nature  of  things,  and  of  the  mind.  I  myself  (ingenuously  to  confess  the 
truth)  am  wont  to  value  this  work  rather  as  the  offspring  of  time  than  of  wit.  For  the  only  won- 
derful circumstance  in  it  is,  that  the  first  conception  of  the  matter,  and  so  deep  suspicions  of  preva. 
lent  notions  should  ever  have  entered  into  any  person's  mind ;  the  consequences  naturally  follow* 
Bat,  doubtless,  there  is  a  chance,  (as  we  call  it,)  and  something  as  it  were  accidental  in  man's 
thoughts,  no  less  U^  in  his  actions  and  words.  I  would  have  this  chance„  however,  (of  which  I 
am  speaking,)  to  be  so  understood,  that  if  there  be  any  merit  in  what  I  offer,  it  should  be  attributed 
to  the  immeasurable  mercy  and  bounty  of  God,  and  to  the  felicity  of  this  your  age ;  to  which 
felicity  I  have  devoted  myself  whilst  living  with  the  sincerest  zeal,  and  I  shall,  perhaps,  before  my 
^eath  have  rendered  the  age  a  light  unto  posterity,  by  kindling  this  new  torch  amid  the  darkness  of 
pliilosophy.  This  regeneration  and  instauration  of  the  sciences  is  with  justice  due  to  the  age  of  a 
prince  surpassing  all  others  in  wisdom  and  learning.  There  remains  for  me  to  but  to  make  one 
request,  worthy  of  your  majesty,  and  very  especially  relating  to  my  subject,  namely,  that,  resembling 
Solomon  as  you  do  in  most  respects,  in  Uie  gravity  of  your  decisions,  the  peacefulness  of  your  reign^ 
the  expansion  of  your  heart,  and,  lastly,  in  the  noble  variety  of  books  you  have  composed,  you 
would  further  imitate  the  same  monarch  in  procuring  the  compilation  and  completion  of  a  Natural 
and  Experimental  History,  that  shall  be  genuine  and  rigorous,  not  that  of  mere  philologues,  and 
serviceable  for  raising  the  superstructure  of  philosophy,  such,  in  short,  as  I  will  in  its  proper  place 
describe :  that,  at  length,  after  so  many  ages,  philosophy  and  the  sciences  may  no  longer  be  unset- 
tied  and  speculative,  but  fixed  on  the  solid  foundation  of  a  varied  and  well  considered  experience. 
I  for  my  part  have  supplied  the  instrument,  the  matter  to  be  worked  upon  must  he  sought  from 
ihings  themselves.    May  the  great  and  good  God  long  preserve  your  majesty  in  safety. 

Your  majesty's 

Most  bounden  and  devoted, 

Francis  Vbrvlam,  ChanceUer. 
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FRANCIS  OP  VERULAM'S 
GREAT    INSTAURATION. 


PREFACE. 

ON  TRB  BTATI  OP  LBARNING.-THAT  IT  IB  NBITHBB  PBOBPBftOUB  NOE  GEBATLT  ABTANCBD,  AHI^ 

niMr  M  wmnuoLm  wimmmNT  wat  mom  aitt  known  to  o«»  pmuni«mmobo  momt  wm 

OPBNSD  TO  THE  HUMAN  UNDERSTANDINO,  ANI>-  DIFFERENT  HELPB   BE  OBTAINED,  IN  OBDBR 
THAT  THE  MIND  MAY  EXEBCI8E  ITS  JURISDICTION  OVER  THE  NATURE  OF  THINGS. 

It  appears  to  me  that  men  know  not  either  their  acquirements  or  their  powers,  and  trust  too  mudi 
to  the  former,  and  too  little  to  the  latter.    Hence  it  arises  that,  either  estimating  the  arts  they  hsT^ 
become  acquainted  with  at  an  absurd  value,  they  require  nothing  more,  or  forming  too  low  an  opinion 
of  tb^mselves^they  waste  their  powers  en  trivial  et^ecta,  without  attemptiBg  a^y  tl^Bff  Ui  tJi»  for- 
poacu    The  sciences  have  thus  their  own  pillars,  fixed  a»  it  were  by  fate,*  ainre  niei  arv  n»t  raossA 
to  penetrate  beyond  them  either  by  zeal  or  hope :  and  iaassaueh  as  an  tmaginMy -plen^  maurij  cssp 
tributes  to  a  d^rth,  and  from  a  relianee  upon  present  assistanoe,  that  wbieh  wiU  DsaUy  h^eader  aii 
ns  IS  aegleoted,  it  becomes  useful,  nay,  clearly  neeessaiyf  in  the  very  outset  of  our  work,  to  letnan^ 
without  any  circamlocution  or  concealment,  all  eieessive  eoneeit  and  admissAiom  of  eoi  actual  aiaia 
of  knowledge,  by  this  wholesome  warning  not  to  exaggerate  or  boast  of  its  extent  or  utility.    For,  if 
any  one  look  moi»  atlentively  into  that  vast  variety  ofoooke  wbieh  the  arts  and  seienoes  ana  so  pnond 
of,  he  will  everywhere  discover  innumerable  repetitions  of  the  sanie  thing,  varied  only  by  the  msnihoi 
of  treating  it,  but  anticipated  in  invention ;  so  that  although  at  first  sight  they  appear  numerons,  they 
are  found,  upon  examination,  to  be  but  scanty.    Ajid  with  regard  to  their  ulility  ^BJist  speak  plainly* 
That  philosophy  of  ours  which  we  have  chiefly  derived  from  the  Greeks,  appeaiate  me  but  Hie  child* 
hood  of  knowledge,  and  to  possess  the  pecuUaiity  of  that  age,  being  ]»one  to  idle  loquacity,  but 
weak  and  upripe  for  generation ;  for  it  is  fruitful  of  controversy  and  banen  of  efieots.    So  that  ihm 
fable  of  Scylla  seems  to  be  a  lively  image  of  the  present  state  of  letters ;  for  she  exhibited  the  covao 
tenanoe  and  expression  of  a  virgin,  but  bariung  monsters  surrounded  and  fastened  themselves  to  her 
womb.    Even  thus,  thp  sciences  to  which  we  have  been  accustomed  have  their  flattering  and  specioua 
generalities,  but  when  we  come  to  particulars,  which,  like  the  organs  of  generation,  shonid  piodnea 
fruit  and  effects,  then  spring  up  altercations  and  barking  questions,  in  the  which  they  endyaodbnag 
forth  nothing  dse.    Besides,  if  these  scienoes  were  not  manifestly  a  dead  letter,  it  wonld  msfm 
happen,  as  for  many  ages  has  been  the  case  in  practice,  that  they  should  adhere  almost  immovabli 
to  their  original  footing,  without  acquiring  a  growth  worthy  of  mankind :  and  this  so  completely, 
that  frequently  not  only  an  assertion  continues  to  be  an  assertion,  but  even  a  question  to  be  a  qnestioa, 
which,  instead  of  being  solved  by  discussion,  becomes  fixed  and  encouraged ;  and  every  system  el 
instruction  successively  handed  down  to  us  brings  upon  the  stage  the  characters  of  master  and  seholai^ 
not  ^oas  of  an  inventor  and  one  capable  of  adding  soma  excellence  to  his  inventions.    But  ve  sse 
the  contrary  happen  in  the  mechanical  arts.    For  they,  as  if  inhaling  some  life-inspiring  air,  daUy 
increase,  and  are  brought  to  perfection;  they  geneially  in  the  hands  of  the  inventor  appear  rude, 
cumbrous,  and  shapeless,  but  aflerwards  acquire  such  additional  powers  and  facility,  that  sooner 
may  men^s  wishes  and  fiuiciss  decline  and  change,  than  the  arts  reach  their  full  height  and  perfection. 
Philosophy  and  the  intellectual  sciences  on  the  contrary,  like  statues,  are  adored  and  celebrated,  but 
are  not  made  to  advance :  nay,  they  are  frequently  most  vigorous  in  the  hands  of  their  author,  and 
thenceforward  degenerate.    For  since  men  have  voluntarily  surrendered  themselves,  and  gone  over 
in  crowds  to  the  opinion  of  their  leader,  like  those  silent  senators  of  Roine,f  they  add  nothing  to  the 
extent  of  learning  themselves,  but  perform  the  servile  doty  of  illustrating  and  waiting  upon  par^ 
ticular  authors.    Nor  let  any  one  allege  that  learning,  slowly  springing  up,  attained  by  degrees 
its  full  stature,  and  from  that  time  took  up  its  abode  in  the  works  of  a  few,  as  having  performed  its 
predetermined  course ;  and  that,  as  it  is  impossible  to  discover  any  further  improvement,  it  only 

*  AUudlnf  to  the  ftt>Btitpie€e  of  the  origiaal  work,  whkh  reprewDtf  a  voMel  paniDr  beyond  the  Pillan  of  Hercukf. 
t  Pedaiil  Senatoret. 
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fMMiaa  tens  to  atea  and  Mltiwtoftatwlrioli  Ins  been  ilmcfw^md.  Itw«re  indeed  to  be  wulMd 
thtti  smIi  weve  tbe  eeee;  the  laore oeneet  end  tne  el&lenent»  howerer,  is,  tkat  this  sleTeiy  of  lira 
eetoaeei  arieee  merely  firom  the  imptfdeaoo  ef  a  §&w^  and  the  indolence  of  the  reet  of  mankind. 
For,  no  eooner  was  any  paniealar  braaeh  of  learainf  (diligently  enoogfa,  perhape)  onltitated  and 
laboued,  than  np  would  apring  aoae  indWidnal  confident  in  hia  art,  who  would  acquire  authority 
aad  repntalloo  from  the  compendieoa  nature  of  hie  method^  and,  aa  flur  ae  appearancea  went,  wouM 
eelftbliah  the  art,  wUlat  in  leaHty  he  waa  eorraptinf  the  iabeuia  of  hia  anceetore.  Yet  will  thia 
please  aneeeeding  generationa,  from  the  ready  uae  they  can  make  of  his  labour,  and  their  wearisome 
iaqpatiflnee  of  6eah  inqimy.  But  if  any  one  be  infiueneed  by  an  inTCterate  nirffbnnity  of  opinion, 
aa  though  it  were  tlie  deoiaion  of  time-4et  him  learn  that  he  ia  relying  on  a  most  fallacious  and 
wmak  argaaient  For  not  only  aie  we,  in  a  great  measure,  unacquainted  with  the  proportion  of  arts 
aai  eeieneea  tina  haa  been  diaoorered  and  made  its  way  to  the  public  in  Tarious  ages  and  regions, 
(much  less  with  what  has  been  indiyidually  attempted  and  piiTately  agitated,)  neither  the  births 
MS  tiiB  aiMitMM  ef  time  kmtig  extant  in  any  register;  but  alao  that  unlfennity  itaelf,  and  ita 
dnntioA  ave  not  to  he  conaideied  of  any  great  moment.  For,  howerer  rarled  the  ibrms  of  eitil 
gefamnsa*  may  be,  there  is  but  one  state  of  learning,  and  that  erer  was  and  eyer  wiH  be  tile 
demooratto.  Now  with  the  people  at  large^  the  doctrines  that  moot  prevail  are  either  disputatioua 
and  wialsait,  ec  spuiiaa  and  vain,  and  they  either  ensnare  or  alline  assent.  Hence,  withovt 
qaeslion,  the  greatest  wits  hare  undergone  yiolenee  in  every  age,  whilst  others  ef  no  vulgar 
usfni.  ily  and  underatanding  have  still,  ftom  consulting  their  reputation,  submitted  themselves 
to  tli»  dMSBion  of  time  and  the  muhitode.  Wherefore,  if  more  elevated  speculations  have  pep- 
eiMnca  anywhera  buret  forth,  they  have  been  from  time  to  time  blown  about  by  the  winds  of  pubHe 
cpintai,  and  eitingaiahed ;  so  that  time,  like  a  river,  has  brought  down  all  that  was  ligl^  and 
iaftated,  and  has  sunk  what  waa  weighty  and  solid.  Nay,  those  very  leaders  who  have  usurped,  as 
it  wefs,  a  dietatorsfaip  in  learning,  and  pronounce  their  opinion  of  things  with  so  much  confidence, 
will  yet,  when  they  occaaionally  retom  to  their  senses,  begin  to  complain  of  the  subtility  of  nature, 
the  reaaetoness  of  truth,  the  obscurity  of  things,  the  complication  of  causes,  and  the  weakness  of 
human  wit.  Tliey  are  not,  however,  more  modest  in  this  than  in  the  forme  rinstances,  since  they 
prefer  framing  an  ezcuae  of  the  common  condition  of  men  and  things,  to  confessing  their  own 
defeeto.  Beridea,  it  is  generally  their  practice,  if  some  particular  art  fail  to  accomplish  any  object, 
to  eoDchide  that  it  oannot  be  accomplished  by  that  art.  But  yet  the  art  cannot  be  condemned,  for 
she  herself  d^iberates  and  decides  the  question ;  so  that  their  only  aim  is  to  deliver  their  ignorance 
limn  ignominy.  The  following  statement  exhibits  sufficiently  well  the  state  of  knowledge  delivered 
down  and  received  by  us.  It  is  barren  in  eflecta,  fruitful  in  questions,  slow  and  languid  in  ito 
impvovsment,  exhibiting  in  its  generality  the  counterfeit  of  perfection,  but  ill  filled  up  in  its  detaila, 
popular  in  ito  choice,  but  suspected  by  its  vary  promoters,  and  therefore  bolstered  up  and  counte- 
nanced with  artifices.  Even  those  who  have  been  determined  to  try  for  themselves,  to  add  their 
sspport  to  learning,  and  to  enlarge  its  limits,  have  not  dared  entirely  to  desert  received  opinions,  nor 
to  seek  tin  sprln^ead  of  things.  But  they  think  they  have  ddn6  a  great  thing  if  they  intersperse 
ami  oontrttmte  something  of  their  own,  prudentiy  considering  that  by  their  assent  they  can  save 
tMr  modesty,  and  by  their  contributions  their  liberty.  Whilst  consulting,  however,  the  opinions 
of  others,  and  good  manners,  this  admired  moderation  tends  to  the  great  injury  of  learning:  for  it 
is  seldom  in  our  power  both  to  admire  and  surpass  our  author,  but,  like  witter,  we  rise  not  higher 
than  the  springhead  whence  we  have  descended.  Such  men,  therefore,  amend  ftottie  things,  but 
esose  little  advancement,  and  improve  more  than  they  enlarge  knowledge.  Tet  tbete  have  not 
been  wanting  some,  who,  with  greater  daring,  have  considered  every  thing  open  to  them,  and, 
employing  the  fbrce  of  their  wit,  have  opened  a  passage  for  themselves  and  their  dogmas  by  pros- 
ttvting  and  destroying  all  before  them ;  but  this  violence  of  theirs  has  not  availed  much,  fifnce  they 
have  not  laboured  to  enlarge  philosophy  and  the  arts,  both  in  their  subject-matter  and  effect ;  but 
only  to  eubstitoto  new  dogmas,  and  to  transfer  the  empire  of  opinion  to  themselves,  with  but  small 
advantoge  5  for  opposite  errors  proceed  mostiy  from  common  causes.  Even  if  some  few,  who 
ncfither  dogmatise  nor  submit  to  dogmatism,  have  been  so  spirited  as  to  request  others  to  join  them 
in  investigation,  yet  have  such,  tiiough  honest  in  their  zeal,  been  weak  in  their  eflforts.  For  they 
seem  to  have  followed  only  probable  reasoning,  and  are  hurried  in  a  continued  whirl  of  arguments, 
till,  by  an  indiscriminate  ncense  of  inquiry,  they  have  enervated  the  strictaess  of  investigation. 
Bat  not  one  has  there  been  fbund  of  a  disposition  to  dwell  sufficiently  on  things  themselves  and 
experience.  For  some  again,  who  have  committed  themselves  to  tiie  waves  of  experience,  and 
become  almost  mechanics,  yet  in  their  very  experience  employ  an  unsteady  investigation,  and  war 
not  with  it  by  fixed  rules.  Nay,  some  have  only  proposed  to  themselves  a  few  paltry  tasks,  and  think 
it  a  great  thing  if  they  can  work  out  one  single  discovery,  a  plan  no  less  beggariy  than  unskilfol. 
For  no  one  examines  tiioroughly  or  successfully  the  nature  of  any  thing  in  the  thing  itself,  but  after 
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« lAbofums  Taiietj  of  «xp«itiiiMlt^  iattoad  oC  pasaiig  tiMra,  tfaef  Mt  o«l  spoa  mom  fmtlMr  iaqniij. 
And  we  mutt  by  no  neans  omit  obteniaf  ,  that  all  the  iodattiry  displayed  in  experiment,  has,  fnm 
the  yery  first,  oaoght  with  a  too  hasty  and  intemperate  xeal  at  some  detennined  effect;  has  aoaght 
(I  say)  prodactiTe  rather  than  enlightening  experiments,  and  has  not  imitated  the  Dinne  method, 
which  on  the  first  day  created  light  alone,  and  assigned  it  one  whole  day,  producing  no  material 
works  thereon,  but  descending  to  their  creation  on  the  following  days.  Those  who  have  atttibated 
the  pre-eminence  to  logic,  and  have  thought  that  it  afi<»ded  the  safest  support  to  learning,  hare  seen 
yery  correctly  and  properly  that  man's  understanding,  when  left  to  itself,  is  deserredly  to  be 
suspected.  Yet  the  remedy  is  even  weaker  than  the  disease;  nay,  it  is  not  itself  free  from  disease. 
For  the  common  system  of  logic,  although  most  properly  applied  to  civil  matters,  and  such  arts  as 
lie  in  discussion  and  opinion,  is  far  from  reaching  the  sobtllity  of  nature,  and,  by  catching  at  that 
which  it  cannot  grasp,  has  done  more  to  confirm,  and,  as  it  were,  fasten  errors  upon  us,  than  to  opsn 
the  way  to  truth. 

To  sum  up,  ther^m,  our  obseryations,  neither  reliance  upon  others,  nor  their  own  industry,  appear 
hitherto  to  have  set  forth  learning  to  mankind  in  her  best  light,  especially  as  there  is  little  aid  in 
such  demonstrations  and  experiments  as  have  yet  reached  us.  For  the  fabric  of  this  univenae  is 
like  a  labyrinth  to  the  contemplative  mind,  where  doubtful  paths,  deceitful  imitations  of  things  and 
their  signs,  winding  and  intricate  folds  and  knots  of  nature  everywhere  present  themsdvea,  and 
a  way  must  constantly  be  made  through  the  forests  of  experience  and  particular  natures,  with  the 
aid  of  the  uncertain  light  of  the  senses,  shining  and  disappearing  by  fits.  But  the  guides  who  offer 
their  services  are  (as  has  been  said)  themselves  confused,  and  increase  the  number  of  wanderinga 
and  of  wanderers.  In  so  difficult  a  matter  we  must  despair  of  man's  unassisted  judgment,  or  even 
of  any  casual  good  fortune :  for  neither  the  excellence  of  wit,  however  great,  nor  the  die  of 
experience,  however  frequently  cast,  can  overcome  such  disadvantages.  We  must  guide  our  steps 
by  a  doe,  and ,  the  whole  path,  from  fi^e  very  first  perceptions  of  our  senses,  must  be  secured  by 
a  determined  method.  Nor  must  I  be  thought  to  say,  that  nothing  whatever  has  been  done  by  so 
many  and  so  much  labour;  for  I  regret  not  our  discoveries,  and  tlie  ancients  have  certainly  shown 
themselves  worthy  of  admiration  in  all  that  requires  either  wit  or  abstracted  meditation.  But,  as  in 
former  ages,  when  men  at  sea  used  only  to  steer  by  their  observations  of  the  stars,  they  were  indeed 
enabled  to  coast  the  shores  of  the  Continent,  or  some  sniall  and  inland  seas;  but  before  they  could 
traverse  the  ocean  and  discover  the  regions  of  the  new  world,  it  was  necessary  that  the  use  of  the 
compass,  a  more  trusty  and  certain  guide  on  their  voyage,  should  be  first  known ;  even  so,  the 
present  discoveries  in  the  arts  and  sciences  are  such  as  might  be  found  out  by  meditation,  observa- 
tion, and  discussion,  as  being  more  open  to  the  senses  and  lying  immediately  beneath  our  common 
notions :  but  before  we  are  allowed  to  enter  the  more  remote  and  hidden  parts  of  nature,  it  is 
necessary  that  a  better  and  more  perfect  use  and  application  of  the  human  mind  and  understanding^ 
should  be  introduced. 

We,  for  our  part  at  least,  overcome  by  the  eternal  love  of  truth,  have  committed  ourselves  to 
uncertain,  steep,  and  desert  tracks,  and  trusting  and  relying  on  Divine  assbtance,  have  borne  up  our 
mind  against  the  violence  of  opinions,  drawn  up  as  it  were  in  battle  array,  against  our  own  internal 
doubts  and  scruples,  against  the  mists  and  clouds  of  nature,  and  against  fancies  flitting  on  all  sides 
around  us :  that  we  might  at  length  collect  some  more  trustworthy  and  certain  indications  for  the 
living  and  posterity.  And  if  we  have  made  any  way  in  this  matter,  no  other  method  than  the  true 
and  genuine  humiliation  of  the  human  soul  has  opened  it  unto  us.  For  all  who  before  us  have 
applied  themselves  to  the  discovery  of  the  arts,  afVer  casting  their  eyes  a  while  upon  things, 
instances,  and  experience,  have  straightway  invoked,  as  it  were,  some  spirits  of  their  own  to 
disclose  their  oracles,  as  if  invention  were  nothing  but  a  species  of  thought.  But  we,  in  our 
subdued  and  perpetual  intercourse  with  things,  abstract  our  understanding  no  farther  from  them  than 
is  necessary  to  prevent  the  confusion  of  the  images  of  things  with  their  radiation,  a  confusion 
nmilar  to  that  we  experience  by  our  senses :  and  thus  but  little  is  left  for  the  powers  and  excellence 
of  wit.  And  we  have  in  teaching  continued  to  show  forth  the  humility,  which  we  adopt  in 
discovering.  For  we  do  not  endeavour  to  assume  or  acquire  any  majestic  state  for  these  oar  dis- 
coveries, by  the  triumphs  of  confutation,  the  citing  of  antiquity,  the  usurpation  of  authority,  or  even 
the  veil  of  obscurity,  which  would  easily  suggest  themselves  to  one  endeavouring  to  throw  light 
upon  his  own  name,  rather  than  the  minds  of  others.  We  have  not,  I  say,  practised  either  foroe 
or  fraud  on  men's  judgments,  nor  intend  we  so  to  do;  but  we  conduct  them  to  things  themselves 
and  the  real  connexion  of  things,  that  they  may  themselves  behold  what  they  possess,  what  they 
prove,  what  they  add,  and  what  they  contribute  to  the  common  stock.  If,  however,  we  have  in  any 
matter  given  too  easy  credit,  or  slumbered  and  been  too  inadvertent,  or  have  mistaken  oor  road,  and 
broken  off  inquiry,  yet  we  exhibit  things  plainly  and  openly,  so  that  our  errors  can  be  noted  and 
separated  before  they  corrupt  any  further  the  mass  of  sciences,  and  the  continuation  of  our  laboois 
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It  w^eied  easy  ind  mieiiibarreased.  And  we  think  that  by  to  doing  we  hsTe  eattblished  forever 
the  reel  end  legittmete  anion  of  the  empirio  and  rational  faealtiee,  whoee  sallen  and  inaospicions 
diTOfoea  and  repudiations  have  dittarbed  every  thing  in  the  great  family  of  mankind. 

Sinee,  therefore,  these  matters  are  beyond  our  control,  we  in  the  beginning  of  onr  work  ponr 
forth  meet  humble  and  ardent  prayers  to  God  the  Father,  God  the  Word,  and  God  the  Spirit,  that, 
mindful  of  the  cases  of  man,  and  of  his  pilgrimage  through  this  life,  in  which  we  wear  out  some 
few  and  evil  days,  they  would  vouchsafe  trough  our  hands  to  endow  the  family  of  mankind  with 
these  new  gifts ;  and  we  moreover  humbly  pray  that  human  knowledge  may  not  prejudice  divine 
truth,  and  that  no  incredulity  and  darkness  in  regard  to  the  divine  mysteries  may  arise  in  our 
minds  upon  the  disclosing  of  the  ways  of  sense,  and  this  greater  kindling  of  our  natural  light;  but 
rather  that,  from  a  pure  understanding,  cleared  of  all  fancies  and  vanity,  yet  no  less  submitted  to, 
nay,  wholly  prostrate  before  the  diviue  oracles,  w#  may  render  unto  faith  the  tribute  due  unto  faith* 
And,  lastly,  that  being  freed  from  the  poison  of  knowledge,  infused  into  it  by  the  serpent,  and  with 
which  the  human  soul  is  swolo  and  puffed  up,  we  may  neither  be  too  profoundly  nor  immoderately 
wise,  but  worship  truth  in  charity. 

Having  thus  offered  up  onr  prayers,  and  turning  our  thoughts  again  towards  man,  we  propound 
some  salutary  admonitions,  and  some  just  requests.  First,  then,  we  admonish  mankind  to  keep 
their  sensee  within  the  bounds  of  duty  as  regards  divine  objects.  For  the  senses,  like  the  sun, 
open  the  surface  of  the  terrestrial  globe,  but  close  and  seal  up  that  of  the  celestial ;  next,  that,  whilst 
avoiding  this  error,  they  fall  not  into  the  contrafy^  which  will  surely  be  the  case,  if  they  think  the 
investigation  of  nature  to  be  in  any  part  denied  as  if  by  interdict.  For  it  was  not  that  pure  and 
innooent  knowledge  of  nature,  by  which  Adam  gave  names  to  things  from  their  properties,  that 
was  the  origin  or  occasion  of  the  fall,  but  that  ambitious  and  imperious  appetite  for  moral  know- 
ledge, distinguishing  grood  from  evil,  with  the  intent  that  man  might  revolt  from  God  and  govern 
'  htmscdf,  was  both  the  cause  and  means  of  temptation.  Wi||^  regard  to  the  sciences  that  contemplate 
nature,  the  sacred  philosopher  declares  it  to  be  «*the  glory  of  God  to  conceal  a  thing,  but  of  the 
king  to  search  it  out,"*  just  as  if  the  Divine  Spirit  were  wont  to  be  pleased  with  the  innocent  and 
gentle  sport  of  children,  who  hide  themselves  that  they  may  be  found ;  and  had  chosen  the  human 
soul  as  a  playmate  out  of  his  indulgence  and  goodness  towards  man.  Lastly,  we  would  in  general 
^monish  all  to  consider  the  true  ends  of  knowledge,  and.  not  to  seek  it  for  the  gratifications  of  their 
minds,  or  for  disputation,  or  that  they  may  despise  others,  or  for  emolument,  or  fame,  or 
power,  or  such  low  objects,  but  for  its  iutrinsic  merit  and  the  purposes  of  life,  and  that  they 
would  perfect  and  regulate  it  by  charity.  For  from  the  desire  of  power  the  angels  fell, 
and  men  from  that  of  knowledge;  but  there  is  no  excess  in  charity,  and  neither  angel  nor 
man  was  ever  endangered  by  it. 

The  requests  we  make  are  three.  Of  ourselves  we  say  nothing;  but  for  the  matter  which  we 
treat,  we  desire  men  not  to  regard  it  as  an  opinion,  but  as  a  work,  and  to  hold  it  for  certain  that  we 
are  not  laying  the  foundation  of  any  sect  or  theory,  but  of  that  which  will  profit  and  dignify  man- 
kind. In  the  next  place,  that  they  should  fairiy  consult  their  common  advantage,  laying  aside  the 
jealousies  and  prejudices  of  opinions,  and  themselves  participate  in  the  remaining  labours,  when  they 
have  been  rescued  by  us  from  the  errors  and  impediments  of  the  road,  and  furnished  with  our  de- 
fence and  assistance.  Moreover,  that  they  should  be  strong  in  hope,  and  should  not  pretend  or 
imagine  that  our  instauration  is  an  infinite  work,  surpassing  human  strength,  since  it  is  really  an 
end  and  legitimate  termination  of  infinite  error,  yet  that  they  should  still  recollect  the  mortal  lot  of 
man,  and  not  trust  that  the  matter  can  he  altogether  perfected  within  the  course  of  one  age,  but 
deliver  it  over  to  succeeding  ages,  and,  finally,  that  they  should  not  arrogantly  search  for  the  sciences 
fai  the  narrow  cells  of  human  wit,  but  humbly  in  the  greater  worid.  That,  however,  which  is 
empty  is  commonly  vast,  whilst  solid  matter  is  generally  condensed,  and  lies  in  a  small  space. 
Lastly,  we  must  require  (lest  any  one  should  be  disposed  to  injustice  towards  us  in  the  very  point 
on  which  our  subject  turns)  that  men  would  consider  how  far  they  imagine  they  can  be  permitted 
to  comment  and  pass  judgment  on  our  work,  after  considering  what  it  is  necessary  for  us  to  claim 
Ibr  ourselves,  if  we  would  preserve  any  consistency,  seeing  we  reject  all  human  methods  that  are  pre- 
mature, anticipating,  carelessly  and  too  rapidly  abstracted  from  things  as  regards  the  investigation  of 
■store,  considering  them  to  be  changeable,  confused,  and  badly  constructed ;  nor  is  it  to  be  required 
that  we  should  be  judged  by  that  which  we  ourselves  arraign. 

•  Prov.  xzv.  % 
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IT  CONSISTS  OP  SIX  PARTS. 


1,  D1TI8ION8  or  THB  SCIBNOM. 

9.  NoTVM  OBBAsmu ;  ob,  PEBOsm  roR  tbb 
Intbrprbtatmn  op  Natubb. 

3.  Phbnombiia  of  thb  Uhitbebb;  ob,  Na* 
toral  ahd  efxpbrihbntal  h18tobt  om 
which  to  round  ph1l0b0pk7* 


4»  SOALB  or  THB   UMUUMCrABDUra. 

5.  PBECUB80B8  OB  AMTieirATioim  or  THx  Abs- 

cond Philosoprt. 

6,  SOOVD  PHlUWOPHTt  OB  AcTITB  SoiUKm, 


THB   AEGUMENT8   OF  THE   SEVERAL 
PARTS. 

OiTB  point  of  oar  design  is,  that  oveiy  thing 
should  be  set  out  as  openly  and  clearly  as  possi- 
ble. For  this  nakedness,  as  once  that  of  the 
body,  is  the  companion  of  innocence  and  sim- 
plicity. The  order  and  method  of  the  work, 
therefore,  shall  first  be  explained.  We  diyide  it 
into  six  parts.  The  first  part  exhibits  a  sommary, 
or  anirersal  descriptbn  of  sach  science  antf  learn- 
ing as  mankind  is,  op  to  this  time,  in  possession 
of.  For  we  hare  thought  fit  to  dwell  a  little  even 
om  received  notions,  with  a  view  the  more  easily 
to  perfect  the  old,  and  approach  the  new;  being 
nearly  equally  desirous  to  improve  the  former  and 
to  attain  the  latter*  This  is  of  avail  also  towards 
oar  obtaining  credit :  according  to  the  text,  ••The 
unlearned  receives  not  the  words  of  knowledge, 
unless  you  first  speak  of  what  is  within  his  own 
heart.*'*  We  will  not,  therefore,  neglect  coasting 
the  shores  of  the  now  received  arts  and  sciences, 
and  importing  thither  something  useful  on  our 
passage. 

But  we  also  employ  such  a  division  of  the 
sciences  as  will  not  only  embrace  what  is  already 
discovered  and  known,  but  what  has  hitherto  been 
omitted  and  deficient.  For  there  are  both  culti- 
vated and  desert  tracts  in  the  intellectual  as  in  the 
terrestrial  globe.  It  must  not,  therefore,  appear 
extraordinary  if  we  sometimes  depart  from  the 
common  divisions.  For  additions,  whilst  they 
vary  the  whole,  necessarily  vary  the  parts,  and 
their  subdivisions,  bat  the  received  divisions  are 
only  adequate  to  the  received  summary  of  the 
sciences,  such  as  it  now  exists. 

With  regard  to  what  we  shall  note  as  omitted, 
we  shall  not  content  ourselves  with  offering  the 
mere  names  and  concise  proofs  of  what  is  defi- 
cient: for  if  we  refer  any  thing  to  omissions,  of 
a  high  nature,  and  the  meaning  of  which  may  be 
rather  obscure,  (so  that  we  may  have  grrounds  to 
suspect  that  men  will  not  understand  our  inten- 
tion, or  the  nature  of  the  matter  we  have  embraced 

*  Prov.  xrUi.  2.  *»  A  fool  bath  no  delight  in  understanding 
but  that  hii  heart  may  discover  itself."  Bacon  quotes  from  j 
tiM  Volgate.  I 


in  ear  •oneeptiMi  and  oontaaiplatioA,)  we  will 
alwa3fs  take  care  to  subjoin  to  an  iBtmoa  ^  th« 
whole,  seme  preeepte  iat^m^cAag  It,  or  p«riiapB 
a  eorapleti(Mi  of  a  part  of  it  by  qimbsIvob.  Fob, 
we  consMer  it  to  ooneem  our  awn  Bhtraotat  as 
well  as  the  advantage  of  otfaaii,  thai  no  one  mt^ 
imagine  a  mere  passing  idaa  of  saah  matmii  ta 
have  crossed  our  mind,  and  that  what  we  desUe 
and  aim  at  resembles  a  wish ;  whilst  in  reali^  it 
is  in  the  power  of  all  omb,  if  thay  be  not  want* 
ing  to  themselves,  and  toe  ooraelvea  are  actnailjr 
masters  of  a  sure  and  clear  method.  For  we 
have  not  andertaken  to  meaaare  out  legiOBB  iai 
our  mind,  like  augurs  for  divinatioBt  bet  like 
generals  to  invade  them  for  oooqaeat.*^ 
Jnd  thit  i$  thefimtfmHcf  tkework* 

Having  passed  ov«r  the  aneient  arts,  we  will 
prepare  the  human  underataBdiag  for  preaaing  on 
beyond  them*  The  objeet  of  the  Seeoed  Part» 
then,  is  the  doctrine  tout^ing  a  better  and  mere 
perfect  use  of  reasoung  in  the  infeatigBtioB  of 
things,  and  the  true  helps  of  the  understandiaigi 
that  it  may  by  this  means  be  raised,  as  &r  aa  ooi 
human  and  mortal  natnre  will  admit,  andi  be  e»» 
larged  in  its  powers  so  as  to  abater  the  asdaoae 
and  obscure  secrets  of  nature.  And  the  art  whiek 
we  employ  (and  which  we  are  wont  to  eall  the 
interpretation  of  nature)  is  a  kkid  of  kgiob.  Far. 
common  logic  professes  to  contrive  and  peepaie 
helps  and  guards  for  the  understanding,  and  ae 
far  they  agree.  But  cure  dififera  from  the  eonir 
mon,  chiefly  in  three  respects,  namely,  in  its  end, 
the  order  of  demonstratioB,  and  the  beginning  of 
the  inquiry. 

For  the  end  of  our  science  is  not  to  diaeovar 
arguments,  but  arts,  nor  what  is  agreeable  to  ea»> 
tain  principles,  but  the  principles  theraselvea,  nor 
probable  reasons,  but  designatioBS  and  indioationa 
of  effects.  Hence,  from  a  divaraity  ot  intendoo 
follows  a  diversity  of  oonaeqnenoes.  For,  in 
in  the  one  an  opponent  is  vanquished  and  con- 
strained by  argument,  in  the  other,  nature  by 
effects. 

And  the  nature  and  order  of  the  demonstrations 
agree  with  this  end.  For  in  common  logic  almost 
our  whole  labour  is  spent  upon  the  syllogism. 
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Tkb  logiciaiit  appMr  Marody  to  hvre  thought 
aeriooaly  of  iodaotioD,  pasMg  it  orer  wUh  .some 
slight  DOtiM,  and  harrying  on  to  the  formole  of 
di^Qla.  Bat  we  reject  the  syllogistic  demoastia- 
tioii,  as  being  too  oonfosed,  and  letting  nature 
escape  from  oar  hands.  For,  altiumgh  nobody 
earn  donbC  that  those  things  which  agree  with  the 
luddle  tstm  agree  with  each  other,  (which  is  a' 
aori  of  mathematical  certainty,)  noTertheless,  there 
is  tlMB  soutee  of  error,  namely,  that. a  syttogism 
oensists  of  propositions,  propoailioBS  of  words, 
and  words  are  bat  the  tokens  and  signs  of  things. 
If,  tfaeiB£»re,  the  notions  of  the  mii^  (which  are 
as  it  were  the  sool  ef  words,  and  the  basis  of  this 
whole  stroctore  and  fabric)  are  badly  and  hastily 
abstracted  from  things,  and  Tsgoe,  or  not  seffi- 
casntly  defined  aad  limited,  or,  in.riiort,  fanl^ 
(as  they  may  be)  in  many  othte  ffe^>ects,  the 
whele  frUs  to  the  gsound.  Vfe  teject,  thorefoie, 
the  flj^legiflm,  and  that  not  only  as  regards  fimt 
pfinctplee,  (to  which  even  the  logicians  do  not 
a^y  them,)  bat  also  in  intermediate  prq>o8itioBS, 
witteh  the  syUogini  certainly  manages  in  some 
way  or  other  to  bring  oat  and  prodiwe,  bat  then 
Aey  are  barren  of  effeots,  %a^  for  practice,  and 
dsarly  ansoited  to  the  aetiTe  braadii  of  the 
sciences.  Although  we  woold  leaTo  thcfefore  to 
the  syllogism,  and  soch  c^brated  and  applaaded 
damonatarations^  their  jarisdicttoa  ovtt  popalar 
aad  specokaire  aria,  (for  hare  we  make  no  iJtera- 
tion,)  yetfinerexy  thing  rating  to  the  nature  of 
thtBga,  we  make  aee  of  induction,  both  for  our 
n^or  and  miner  propositions.  For  we  consider 
iadttotaen  to  be  ^t  form  of  demonstration  wbi^ 
aasasis  the  sensee,  eloses  in  apon  natare,  and 
pmsaea  <m,  and,  as  lit  were,  mixee  itself  with 
action. 

Henoe  alao  the  erden  of  demonstration  is  natu- 
mUy  reTomed.  JPer  at  present  the  matter  is  so 
managed,  that  from  the  senses  and  particular 
o^jeots  they  immediately  fly  to  the  greatest  gene- 
mlities,  as  the  axes  roond  whioh  their  disputes 
may  rerolve :  all  the  rest  is  deduced  from  them 
Inteimediately,  by  a  short  way  we  allow,  but  an 
atoipt  one,  and  impassable  to  nature,  though  easy 
and  well  suited  to  dispute.  But,  by  our  method, 
axiem^  am  raised  op  in  gradooLsoccession,  so  that 
we  only  at  last  airiye  at  generalities.  And  that 
which  b  most  generalized,  is  not  merely  national 
bat  well  defined,  and  really  acknowledged  by 
aalore  as  well  known  to  her,  and  cleaving  to  the 
Jierj  pith  of  things. 

By  £ax  oar  greatest  work,  however,  lies  in  the 
fansk  of  induction  and  the  judgment  arising  from 
it*  For  the  form  of  which  the  logicians  speak, 
which  proceeds  by  bare  enumeration,  is  puerile, 
and  its  conclusions  pmcarioas,  is  exposed  to 
danger  from  one  contrary  example,  only  consi- 
ders  what  is  habitual,  and  leads  not  to  any  final 
XBsult. 

The  sciences,  on  the  contrary,  require  a  form 


of  indoction  capable  of  explaining  and  sepetatinf 
experiments,  and  coming  to  a  certain  condosiea 
by  a  proper  series  of  rejections  and  exclusions* 
If,  however,  tiie  common  judgment  of  the  logi- 
cians has  been  so  laborious,  and  has  exercised 
such  great  wits,  how  mach  more  must  we  laboor 
in  this  which  is  drawn  not  only  from  the  seeesses 
of  the  mind,  but  the  very  entrails  of  natore. 

Nor  is  this  all,  for  we  let  down  to  a  greater 
depth,  and  render  more  s<^id  the  very  foandatioaa- 
of  the  scieaces,  and  we  take  up  the  beginning  of 
oar  investigation  from  a  higher  pai:t  than  men 
have  yet  done,  by  subjecting  those  mattere  to 
examination  which  common  logic  receives  upon 
the  credit  of  others.    For  the  logicians  borrow 
the  principles  of  one  science  fVom  another,  in  the 
next  place  they  worship  the  first  formed  notions 
of  iheitminds,  and,  lastly,  they  rest  coatented  with 
tha  immediate  infoimation  of  the  senses,  if  well 
diieetod.    Bat  wa  have  resolvied  that  tme  logic 
ought  to  enter  open  the  several  provinces  of  tha 
seianeea  with  agiesAer  command  than  ia  poe* . 
seased  by  their  fiist  principles,  and  to  fbce*  thoaa , 
sappesed  piinsiples  to  an  aecoont  of  tbe  groanda , 
upon  which  they  ^re.eleariy  determiiied*    As  far., 
as  relates  to  tbe  first  notions  of  Uio  iinderstanding, 
not  any  of  the  materiala  which  the  understanding, , 
when  left  to  itself,  haa  collected,  is  an^Kwpected 
by  us,  nor  will  we  oonfirm  them  unless  they  them- 
selves be  pot  upon  their  trial  and  be  judged 
accordingly.    A^pun,  we  have  many  wi^s  of  sift- 
ing the  information  of  the  senses  themselves:  for 
the  senses  assnredly  deceive,  though  at  the  same . 
time  they  disclose  their  ecron :  the  errorf ,  how- 
ever, are  close  at  hand,  whilst  their  indicatioa 
must  be  sought  at  a  greater  distance. 

Them  are  two  faulta  of , the  senses :  they  eith^ 
desert  or  deceive  us*  For  in  the  first  place  there 
are  many  things  whioh  escape  the  senaes,  however 
w^  directed  and  unimpeded,  owing  either  to  the 
aubtilty  of  the  whole  body,  at  the  mioiiteness  of 
its  parts,  or  the  distanoe  of  pjia9e»  or  the  slowness 
or  velocity  of  motion,  or  the  familiari^  of  the 
object,  or  to  other  caosest  Nor  are  the  apprehen.- 
sions  of  the  senses  very  firm,  when  they  grasp  the 
subject;  for  the  testimony  and  information  of  the 
senses  bears  always  a  relation  to  man  and  not  to 
the  universe,  and  it  is  altogether  a  great  mistake 
to  assert  that  onr  senses  are  the  measase  of 
thingSb 

To  encounter  these  difficulties,  we  have  every- 
where  sought  and  collected  helps  for  the  senses 
with  laborious  and  faithful  service,  in  order  to 
supply  defects  and  correct  errors :  and  that  not  so 
much  by  means  of  instruments,  as  by  experi- 
ments. For  experiments  are  much  more  delicate 
than  the  senses  themselves,  even  when  aided  by 
instruments,  at  least  if  they  are  skilfully  and 
scientifically  imagined  and  applied  to  the  required 
point.  We  attribute  but  little,  therefore,  to  the 
immediate  and  proper  perception  of  the  senses, 
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but  redaoe  the  matter  to  tbis,  that  they  thoold 
deeide  on  the  experiment,  mnd  the  experiment  on 
the  enbjeot  of  it.  Wherefore,  we  consider  that 
we  hare  shown  oorselTes  most  obsenrant  priests 
of  the  sensee,  (by  which  all  that  exists  in  nature 
must  be  inrestigrated  if  we  woald  be  rational,) 
and  not  nnskilful  interpreters  of  their  oracles :  for 
others  seem  to  obserre  and  wonhip  them  in  word 
alone,  hot  we  in  deed.  These  then  are  the  means 
which  we  prepare  for  kindling  and  transmitting 
the  light  of  nature :  which  would  of  themselyes 
be  sufficient,  if  the  human  understanding  were 
plain  and  like  a  smoothed  surface.  But  since  the 
minds  of  men  are  so  wonderfully  prepossessed, 
that  a  clear  and  polished  surface  for  reoeiring  the 
tree  rays  of  things  is  wholly  wanting,  necessity 
urges  us  to  seek  a  remedy  for  this  also. 

The  images  or  idols  by  which  the  mind  is  pre- 
occupied are  either  ad?entitious  or  innate.  The 
adventitious  have  crept  into  the  minds  of  men 
either  from  the  dog^mas  and  sects  of  philosophers, 
or  the  perverted  rules  of  demonstration.  But  the 
innate  are  inherent  to  the  very  nature  of  the  un- 
derstanding, which  appears  to  be  much  more 
prone  to  error  than  the  senses.  For  however  men 
may  be  satisfied  with  themselves,  and  rush  into  a 
Mind  admiration  and  almost  adoration  of  the  hu- 
man mind,  one  thing  is  most  certain,  namely,  that 
as  an  uneven  mirror  changes  the  rays  proceeding 
from  objects  according  to  its  own  figure  and  posi- 
tion, so  the  mind  when  affected  by  things  through 
the  senses  does  not  act  in  the  most  trustworthy 
manner,  but  inserts  and  mixes  her  own  nature 
into  that  of  things,  whilst  clearing  and  recollect- 
ing her  notions. 

The  first  two  species  of  idols  are  with  difficulty 
eradicated,  the  latter  can  never  be  so.  We  can 
only  point  them  out,  and  note  and  demonstrate 
that  insidious  faculty  of  the  mind,  lest  new  shooU 
of  error  should  happen  to  spring  up,  from  the  de- 
struction of  the  old,  on  account  of  the  mind's 
defective  structure ;  and  we  should  then  find  our- 
selves only  exchanging  instead  of  extinguishing 
errors ;  whilst  it  ought  on  the  other  hand  to  be 
eternally  resolved  and  settled,  that  the  understand- 
ing cannot  decide  otherwise  than  by  induction 
and  by  a  legitimate  form  of  it.  Wherefore  the 
doctrine  of  the  purifying  of  the  understanding,  so 
as  to  fit  it  for  the  reception  of  truth,  consists  of 
three  reprehensions;  the  reprehension  of  the 
schemes  of  philosophy,  the  reprehension  of  me- 
thods of  demonstration,  and  the  reprehension  of 
natural  human  reason.  But  when  these  have 
been  gone  through,  and  it  has  at  last  been  deariy 
seen,  what  results  are  to  be  expected  from  the 
nature  of  things  and  the  nature  of  the  mind,  we 
consider  that  we  shall  have  prepared  and  adorned 
a  nuptial  couch  for  the  mind  and  the  universe; 
the  divine  goodness  being  our  bridemaid.  But 
let  the  prayer  of  our  epithalamium  be  this;  that 
ih>m  this  union  may  spring  assistance  to  man, 


and  a  race  of  such  disooveries  as  will  in  some 

measure  overcome  his  wants  and  necessities.— 

jind  this  19  the  second  part  cf  the  work. 

It  is  our  intention  not  only  to  open  and  prepare 
the  way,  but  also  to  enter  upon  it.  Hie  third 
part,  therefore,  of  our  work  embraces  the  pheno- 
mena of  the  universe ;  that  is  to  say,  experience 
of  every  kind,  and  such  a  natural  history  as  can 
form  the  foundation  of  an  edifice  of  philosophy. 
For  there  is  no  method  of  demonstration,  or  form 
of  interpreting  nature,  so  excellent  as  to  be  able 
to  afford  and  supply  matter  for  knowledge,  as  well 
as  to  defend  and  support  the  mind  sgainst  error 
and  failure.  But  those  who  resolve  not  to  con- 
jecture and  divine,  but  to  discover  and  know,  not 
to  invent  buffooneries  and  fables  about  worlds, 
but  to  inspect,  and,  as  it  were,  dissect  the  nature 
of  this  real  world,  must  derive  all  from  things 
themselves.  Nor  can  any  substitution  or  com- 
pensation of  wit,  meditation,  or  argument,  (wen 
the  whole  wit  of  all  combined  in  one,)  supply  the 
place  of  this  labour,  investigation,  and  personal 
examination  of  the  world ;  our  method  then  must 
necessarily  be  pursued,  or  the  whole  forever  aban- 
doned. But  men  have  so  conducted  themselves 
hitherto,  that  it  is  little  to  be  wondered  at  if  nature 
do  not  disclose  herself  to  them. 

For  in  the  first  place  the  defective  and  fallacioiia 
evidence  of  our  senses,  a  system  of  observatioa 
slothful  and  unsteady,  as  though  acting  from 
chance,  a  tradition  vain  and  depending  on  com- 
mon report,  a  course  of  practice  intent  upon  effects, 
and  servile,  blind,  dull,  vague,  and  abrupt  expe- 
riments, and  lastly  our  careless  and  meagre  natural 
history,  have  collected  together,  for  the  use  of  the 
understanding,  the  most  defective  materials  as 
regards  philosophy  and  the  sciences. 

In  the  next  place,  a  preposterous  refinement, 
'and,  as  it  were,  ventilation  of  argument,  is  at- 
tempted as  a  late  remedy  for  a  matter  become 
clearly  desperate,  and  neither  makes  any  improve- 
ment, nor  removes  errors.  There  remains  no 
hope  therefore  of  greater  advancement  and  pro- 
gress, unless  by  some  restoration  of  the  sciences.* 

But  this  must  commence  enUrely  with  natural 
history.  For  it  is  useless  to  clean  the  mirror  if  it 
have  no  images  to  reflect,  and  it  is  manifest  that 
we  must  prepare  proper  matter  for  the  understand- 
ing as  well  as  steady  support.  But  our  history, 
like  our  logic,  differs  in  many  respects,  from  the'' 
received,  in  its  end  or  office,  in  its  very  matter 
and  compilation,  in  its  nicety,  in  its  selection,  and 
in  its  arrangements  relatively  to  what  follows. 

For,  in  the  first  place,  we  begin  with  that  spe- 
cies of  natural  history  which  is  not  so  much  cal- 
culated to  amuse  by  the  variety  of  its  objects,  or 
to  offer  immediate  results  by  its  experiments,  as 
to  throw  a  light  upon  the  discovery  of  causes,  and 
to  present,  as  it  were,  its  bosom  as  the  first  nuies 
of  philosophy.  For,  although  we  regard  prinet- 
pally  effects  and  the  active  division  of  the  sciences. 
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yet  we  wait  for  the  time  of  barreet,  and  do  not  go 
about  to  reap  moss  and  a  grreen  crop :  being  sof- 
fieiently  aware  that  well  formed  axioms  draw 
whole  crowds  of  effects  after  them,  and  do  not 
manifest  their  effects  partially,  but  in  abundance. 
But  we  wholly  condemn  and  banish  that  unrea- 
sonable and  puerile  desire  of  immediately  seizing 
some  pledges  as  it  were  of  new  effects,  which, 
like  the  apple  of  Atalanta,  retard  our  course- 
such  then  is  the  office  of  our  natural  history. 

"With  regard  to  its  compilation,  we  intend  not 
to  form  a  history  of  nature  at  ^berty  and  in  her 
usual  course,  when  she  proceeds  willingly  and 
acts  of  her  own  accord,  (as  for  instance  the  history 
of  the  hesTenly  bodies,  meteors,  the  earth  and  sea, 
miner^s,  plants,  animals,)  but  much  rather  a  his- 
tory of  nature  constrained  and  perplexed,  as  she 
is  seen  when  thrust  down  from  her  proper  rank 
and  harassed  and  modelled  by  the  art  and  contri- 
Tance  of  man.  We  will  therefore  go  through  all 
the  experiments  of  the  mechanical  and  the  opera- 
tive part  of  the  liberal  arts,  and  all  those  of  dif- 
ferent practical  schemes  which  hare  not  yet  been 
put  together  so  as  to  form  a  peculiar  art :  as  far 
as  we  hare  been  able  to  investigate  them  and  it 
will  suit  our  purpose.  Besides,  (to  speak  the 
truth,)  without  paying  any  attention  to  the  pride 
of  man,  or  to  appearances,  we  consider  this 
branch  of  much  more  assistance  and  support  than 
tiie  other:  since  the  nature  of  things  betrays 
itself  more  by  means  of  the  operations  of  art  than 
when  at  perfect  liberty. 

Nor  do  we  present  the  history  of  bodies  alone, 
but  hare  thought  it  moreoyer  right  to  exert  our 
diligence  in  compiling  a  separate  history  of  pro- 
perties :  we  mean  those  which  may  be  called  the 
cardinal  properties  of  nature,  and  of  which  its  very 
elements  are  composed,  namely,  matter  with  its 
first  accidents  and  appetites,  such  as  density, 
rarity,  heat,  cold,  solidity,  fluidity,  weight,  levity, 
and  many  others. 

But,  with  regard  to  the  nicety  of  natural  history, 
we  clearly  require  a  much  more  delicate  and  sim- 
ple form  of  experiments  than  those  which  are  ob- 
Tious.  For  we  bring  out  and  extract  from  obscurity 
many  things  which  no  one  would  have  thought 
of  investigating,  unless  he  were  prooeeding  by 
a  sure  and  steady  path  to  the  discovery  of  causes ; 
since  they  are  in  themselves  of  no  great  use,  and 
it  is  clear  that  they  were  not  sought  for  on  their 
own  account,  but  that  they  bear  the  same  relation 
to  things  and  effects,  that  the  letters  of  the  al- 
phabet do  to  discourse  and  words,  being  useless 
indeed  in  themselves,  but  the  elements  of  all 
language. 

r  In  the  selection  of  our  reports  and  experiments, 
we  consider  that  we  have  been  more  cautious  for 
mankind  than  any  of  our  predecessors.  For  we 
admit  nothing  but  as  an  eyewitness,  or  at  least 
upon  approved  and  rigorously  examined  testi- 
mony;  so  that  nothing  is  magnified  into  the 


miraculous,  but  our  reports  are  pure  and  unadal- 
terated  by  fables  and  absurdity.  Nay,  the  eoM- 
monly  received  and  repeated  falsehoods,  which  by 
some  wonderful  nefiflect  have  held  their  ground 
for  many  ages  and  become  inveterate,  are  by  us 
distinctly  proscribed  snd  branded,  that  they  may 
no  longer  molest  learning.  For,  as  it  has  been 
well  observed,  that  the  tales,  superstitions,  and 
trash  which  nurses  instil  into  children,  seriously 
corrupt  their  minds,  so  are  we  careful  and  anxious 
whilst  managing  and  watching  over  the  infoncy, 
as  it  were,  of  philosophy  committed  to  the  charge 
of  natural  history,  that  it  should  not  from  thefirrt 
become  habituated  to  any  absurdity.  In  every 
new  and  rather  delicate  experiment,  although  to 
us  it  may  appear  sure  and  satisfactory,  we  yet 
publish  the  method  we  employed,  that,  by  the 
discovery  of  every  attendant  circumstance,  men 
may  perceive  the  possibly  latent  and  inherent 
errore,  and  be  roused  to  proofis  of  a  more  certain 
and  exact  nature,  if  such  there  be.  Lastly,  we 
intersperse  the  whole  with  advice,  doubts,  and 
cautions,  casting  out  and  restraining,  as  it  were, 
all  phantoms  by  a  sacred  ceremony  and  exorcism. 

Finally,  since  we  have  learned  how  much  expe- 
rience and  history  distract  the  powere  of  the 
human  mind,  and  how  difficult  it  is  (especially  for 
young  or  prejudiced  intellects)  to  become  at  the 
firat  acquainted  with  nature,  we  frequently  add 
some  observations  of  our  own,  by  way  of  showing 
the  firat  tendency,  as  it  were,  and  inclination  or 
aspect  of  history  towards  philosophy ;  thus  as- 
suring mankind  that  they  will  not  always  be  de- 
tained in  the  ocean  of  history,  and  also  preparing 
for  the  time  when  we  shall  come  to  the  work  of 
the  underetanding.  And  by  such  a  natural  his- 
tory as  we  are  describing,  we  think  that  safe  and 
convenient  access  is  opened  to  nature,  and  solid 
and  ready  matter  furnished  to  the  underetanding. 

But  after  furnishing  the  understanding  with  the 
most  surest  helps  and  precautions,  and  having 
completed,  by  a  rigorous  levy,  a  complete  host 
of  divine  works,  nothing  remains  to  be  done  but 
to  attack  Philosophy  herself.  In  a  matter  so  ar- 
duous  and  doubtful,  however,  a  few  reflections 
must  necessarily  be  here  inserted,  partly  for  in- 
struction and  partiy  for  present  use. 

The  firet  of  these  is,  that  we  should  offer  some 
examples  of  our  method  and  course  of  investiga- 
tion and  discovery,  ss  exhibited  in  particular  sub- 
jects ;  preferring  the  most  dignified  subjects  of 
our  inquiry,  and  such  as  differ  the  most  from  each 
otiier,  so  that  in  every  branch  we  may  have  an 
example.  Nor  do  we  speak  of  those  examples, 
which  are  added  to  particular  precepts  and  rules 
by  way  of  illustration,  (for  we  have  furnished  them 
abundantiy  in  the  second  part  of  our  work,)  but 
we  mean  actual  types  and  models,  calculated  to 
place,  as  it  were,  before  our  eyes  the  whole  pro- 
cess of  the  mind,  and  tiie  continuous  frame  and 
Older  of  discovery  in  particular  subjects,  selected 
3f9 
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Imt  their  Tariety  aad  importanoe.  For  we  recd- 
leoted  that  in  mathematies,  with  the  dia^m  be- 
fore oar  eyes,  the  demonstration  easily  and  clearly 
followed,  but  without  this  advantage  every  thing 
jtppeared  intricate  and  more  subtile  than  was 
leall  y  the  case.  We  derote,  therefore,  the  fourth 
FART  of  our  w<^k  to  such  examples,  which  is  in 
fact  nothing  more  than  a  particular  and  fully  de- 
veloped application  of  the  second  part. 

But  the  firm  part  is  only  used  for  a  tempo- 
rary purpoaef  whilst  the  rest  are  being  perfected, 
«nd  is  paid  down  as  interest^  until  the  principal 
jean  be  raised.  For  we  rush  not  so  blindly  to  our 
object,  as  to  neglect  any  thing  useful  on  our  way. 
We  compose  this  fifth  part  of  the  work  therefore 
oi  tboee  matters  which  we  have  either  discovered, 
tried,  or  added;  without*  however,  employing 
our  own  method  and  rules  for  interpretation,  but 
merely  making  the  same  use  of  our  understand- 
ing as  others  are  wont  to  do  in  their  inveetiga- 
lions  and  discoveries.  For,  from  our  constant  intisr- 
eourse  with  nature,  we  both  anticipate  greater  re- 
sults ftom  our  meditations  than  the  mere  strength 
of  our  wit  would  warrant;  and  yet  such  results 
as  have  been  mentioned  may  also  serve  as  inns 
upon  the  road  for  the  mind  to  repose  itself  a  whUe 
on  its  way  to  more  certain  objects.  We  protest, 
in  the  mean  time,  against  any  great  value  being 
set  upon  that  which  has  not  been  discovered  or 
proved  by  the  true  form  of  interpretation.  There 
b  no  reason,  however,  for  any  one  to  be  alarmed 
at  such  suspense  of  judgment  in  our  method  of 
teaching,  which  does  not  assert  absolutely  that 
nothing  can  be  known,  but  that  nothing  can  be 
known  without  a  determined  order  and  method ; 
and  in  the  mean  time  has  settled  Some  determined 
gradations  of  certitude,  until  the  mind  can  repose 
in  the  full  developement  of  causes.  Nor  were 
those  schools  of  philosophers,  who  professed  ab- 
solute skepticism,  inferior  to  the  others  which 
took  upon  themselves  to  dogmatise.  .They  did 
BOt,  however,  prepare  helps  for  the  senses  and 
understanding,  as  we  have  done^  but  at  once  abo- 
lished all  belief  and  authority,  which  is  totally 
different,  nay,  almost  opposite  matter. 

Lastly,  tiate  sixth  part  of  our  work  (to  which 
the  rest  are  subservient  and  auxiliary)  disdoees 
and  propounds  that  philosophy  which  is  reared 
and  formed  by  the  legitimate,  pure,  and  strict 


method  of  investigation  previously  taagfat 
prepared.  But  it  is  both  beyond  our  power 
expectation  to  perfect  and  conclude  tiiis  last  j 
We  will,  however,  famish  no  contemptible 
ginning,  (if  our  hopes  deceive  us  not,)  and  men's 
good  fortane  will  furnish  the  result;  audi,  per- 
haps, as  men  cannot  easily  comprehend  or  define 
in  the  present  state  of  things  and  the  mind.  For 
we  treat  not  only  of  contemplative  enjoymeMt, 
but  of  the  common  affairs  aoHi  fortone  of  mas- 
kind,  and  of  a  complete  power  of  action.  For 
man,  as  the  minister  and  int(»preter  of  nature 
does,  and  understands,  as  much  as  he  has  ob- 
served of  the  order,  operaUon,  and  mind  of  na- 
tore ;  and  neither  knows  nor  is  able  to  do  more. 
Neither  is  it  possible  for  any  power  to  loosen 
or  bnrst  the  chain  of  causes,  nor  is  nature  to 
be  overcome  except  by  fnjbmission.  Thevefofs 
those  t#o  objeda,  human  knowledge  and  power, 
are  really  the  same ;  and  hilvae  in  a^on  ehiei^ 
arises  from  the  ignorance  of  eaasea.  For  every 
tiring  depends  upon  our  fixing  the  mind*s  eya 
steadily  in  order  to  receive  their  images  exactl|r 
aa  they  exist,  and  may  (3od  never  permit  us  to 
give  out  the  dream  of  our  fancy  as  a  model  of  the 
world,  but  rather  in  his  kindness  vonehsaie  to  m 
the  means  of  writing  a  revelation  and  true  vimoii 
of  the  traces  and  stamps  of  the  Creator  on  baa 
creatures. 

May  thou,  therefore,  O  FatiMr,  who  gavest 
the  lig^t  of  vision  as  the  first-fruits  of  cie»- 
tion,  and  hast  inspired  the  ooontenance  of 
man  with  the  light  of  the  understanding  as  the 
completion  of  thy  works,  guard  and  direct  this 
work,  which,  proceeding  from  ^y  bountj, 
se^s  in  return  thy  glory.  When  ^ou  tumedst 
to  look  upon  the  works  of  thy  hands,  thoa 
sawest  that  all  were 'very  good,  and  restedat. 
But  man,  when  he  turned  towards  the  works  of 
his  hands,  saw  that  they  were  all  vanity  and 
vexation  of  spirit,  and  had  no  rest.  Wherefore, 
if  we  labour  in  thy  works,  thou  wUt  make  us 
partakers  of  that  which  thou  beholden  and  of 
thy  rest.  We  humbly  pray  that  our  present  dis- 
poaiiion  may  continue  firm,  and  that  thou  mayest 
be  Willi  eg  to  endow  thy  i«Diily  of  mankind  with 
new  gifts  through  our  hands,  and  the  hands  of 
those  to  whom  thou  wth  aeoord  the  same  dis- 
pesition. 


7%e  First  Part  of  Ike  Tnitawratum,  whick  eemffrehendi  the  Divinom  of  tike  Atetieet,  i$  wantiug. 
But  they  can  be  partly  taken  from  the  Seeoud  Boek^  ^  On  the  Progrme  to  be  nutie  in  Dinne  and 
Human  Learning,*^ 

Next  foUoweth  the  Second  Part  of  the  Initavration,wkieketAibii$  ike  Art  cf  interpreting  Nature  and 
cf  making  a  right  Use  of  the  Underetmndingi  not^  kmoemr^  imMM  in  a  regular  TrmHee^buion^ 
eummarily  digested  in  Jphoriems. 
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THE  SECOND  PART  OF  THE  WORK  WHICH  IS  CALLED 

NOVUM  ORGANUM; 

OR, 

TRUE  SUGGESTIONS  FOR  THE  INTERPRETATION  OF  NATURE. 


PREFACE. 

Thet  who  bave  presumed  to  dogmatize  on  Nature,  as  on  some  well-investigated  subject,  either 
from  self-conceit  or  arrogance,  and  in  the  professorial  style,  have  inflicted  the  greatest  injury  on 
philosophy  and  learning.  For  they  have  tended  to  stifle  and  interrupt  inquiry  exactly  in  proportion 
as  they  have  prevailed  in  bringing  others  to  their  opinion :  and  their  own  actirity  has  not  countei^ 
balanced  the  mischief  they  bare  occasioned  by  corrupting  and  destroying  that  of  others.  They 
again  who  have  entered  upon  a  contrary  course,  and  asserted  that  nothing  whatever  can  be  known, 
whether  they  have  fallen  into  this  opinion  from  their  hatred  of  the  ancient  sophists,  or  from  ths 
hesitation  of  their  minds,  or  from  an  exuberance  of  learning,  have  certainly  adduced  reasons  for  i^ 
which  are  by  no  means  contemptible.  They  have  not,  however,  derived  their  opinion  from  tme 
sources,  and,  hurried  on  by  their  zeal,  and  some  affectation,  have  certainly  exceeded  due  moderatioiw 
But  the  more  ancient  Greeks  (whose  writings  have  perished)  held  a  more  prudent  mean,  between 
&e  arroganee  of  dogmatism,  and  the  despair  of  skepticism ;  and  though  too  frequently  intermingling 
complaints  and  indignation  at  the  difllculty  of  inquiry,  and  the  obscurity  of  things,  and  champtngi 
as  it  were,  the  bit,  have  still  persisted  in  pressing  their  point,  and  pursuing  their  intercourse  with 
nature :  thinking,  as  it  seems,  that  the  better  method  was  not  to  dispute  upon  the  very  point  of  th« 
possibility  of  any  thing  being  known,  but  to  put  it  to  the  test  of  experience.  Yet  they  themselves, 
bj  only  employing  the  power  of  the  understanding,  have  not  adopted  a  fixed  rule,  but  have  laid 
their  whole  stress  upon  intense  meditation,  and  a  continual  exercbe  and  perpetual  agitation  o^ 
ihe  mind. 

Our  method,  ^ough  difficult  in  its  operation,  is  easily  explained.  It  consists  in  determining  tha 
degrees  of  certainty,  whilst  we,  as  it  were,  restore  the  senses  to  their  former  rank,  but  generally 
reject  that  operation  of  the  mind  which  follows  close  upon  the  senses,  and  open  and  establish  a  new 
and  certain  course  for  the  mind  from  the  first  actual  perceptions  of  the  senses  themselves.  This  no 
doubt  was  the  view  taken  by  those  who  have  assigned  so  much  to  logic ;  showing  clearly  thereby 
that  they  sought  some  support  for  the  mind,  and  suspected  its  natural  and  spontaneous  mode  of 
action.  Bat  this  is  now  employed  too  late  as  a  remedy,  when  all  is  clearly  lost,  and  after  the  mind, 
by  the  daily  habit  and  intercourse  of  life,  has  become  prepossessed  with  corrupted  doctrines,  and 
filled  with  the  vainest  idols.  The  art  of  logic  therefore  being  (as  we  have  mentioned)  too  late  a 
precaution,  and  in  no  way  remedying  the  matter,  has  tended  more  to  confirm  errors,  than  to  disclose 
truth.  Our  only  remaining  hope  and  salvation  is  to  begin  the  whole  labour  of  the  mind  again ;  not 
leaving  it  to  itself,  but  directing  it  perpetually  from  the  very  first,  and  attaining  our  end  as  it  were 
by  mechanical  aid.  If  men,  for  instance,  had  attempted  mechanical  labours  witib  their  hands  alone, 
and  without  the  power  and  aid  of  instruments,  as  they  have  not  hesitated  to  carry  on  the  labours  of 
their  understanding  with  the  unaided  efforts  of  their  mind,  they  would  have  been  able  to  move  and 
overcome  but  little,  though  they  had  exerted  their  utmost  and  united  powers.  And,  just  to  pause 
a  while  on  this  comparison,  and  look  into  it  as  a  mirror ;  let  us  ask,  if  any  obelisk  of  a  remarkable 
•ise  were  perchance  required  to  be  moved,  for  the  purpose  of  grracing  a  triumph  or  any  similar 
pageant,  and  men  were  to  attempt  it  with  their  bare  hands,  would  not  any  sober  spectator  avow  it  to 
be  an  act  of  the  greatest  madness?  And  if  they  should  increase  the  number  of  workmen,  and 
imagine  that  they  could  thus  succeed,  would  he  not  think  so  still  more  t  But  if  they  chose  to  make 
a  selection,  and  to  remove  the  weak,  and  only  employ  the  strong  and  vigorous,  thinking  by  this 
nsana,  at  any  rate,  to  achieve  their  object,  would  he  not  say  that  they  were  more  fondly  deranged  t 
Nay,  if,  not  content  with  this,  they  were  to  determine  on  consulting  the  athletic  art,  and  were  te 
'.  give  orders  for  all  to  appear  with  their  hands,  arms,  and  muscles  regnlarly  oiled  and  prepared,  would 
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li«  not  exdaim  thtt  they  were  taking  pains  to  raye  by  method  and  design  t  Tet  men  are  honied  oft* 
with  the  same  senaelBSS  energy  and  useless  combination  in  inMlectnal  matters,  so  long  as  they 
expect  great  results  either  from  the  number  and  agreement,  or  the  excelleoe*  and  acoteness  of  their 
wits ;  or  eren  strengthen  their  minds  with  logic,  which  may  be  considered  as  an  athletic  prepara- 
tion, but  yet  do  not  desist  (if  we  rightly  consider  the  matter)  from  applying  their  own  understandings 
merely  with  all  this  zeal  and  effort.  Whilst  nothing  is  more  clear,  than  that  in  every  great  work 
executed  by  the  hand  of  man  without  machines  or  implements,  it  is  impossible  for  the  strength  of 
individuals  to  be  increased,  or  for  that  of  the  multitude  to  combine. 

Having  premised  so  much,  we  lay  down  two  points  on  which  we  would  admonish  mankind,  lest 
they  should  fail  to  see  or  to  observe  them.  The  first  of  these  is :  that  it  is  our  good  fortune,  (as  we 
consider  it,)  for  the  sake  of  extinguishing  and  removing  contradiction  and  irritation  of  mind,  to  leave 
the  honour  and  reverence  due  to  the  ancients  untouched  and  undiminished,  so  that  we  can  perform 
our  intended  work,  and  yet  enjoy  the  benefit  of  our  respectful  moderation.  For  if  we  should  profess 
to  offer  something  better  than  the  ancients,  and  yet  should  pursue  the  same  course  as  they  have  done, 
we  could  never,  by  any  artifice,  contrive  to  avoid  the  imputation  of  having  engaged  in  a  contest  or 
rivalry  as  to  our  respective  wits,  excellences,  or  talents ;  which,  though  neither  inadmissible  or  new, 
(for  why  should  we  not  blame  and  point  out  any  thing  that  is  imperfectly  discovered  or  laid  down 
by  them,  of  our  own  right,  a  right  common  to  all,)  yet,  however  just  and  allowable,  would  perhaps 
be  scarcely  an  equal  match,  on  account  of  the  disproportion  of  our  strength.  But,  since  our  present 
plan  leads  us  to  open  an  entirely  different  course  to  the  understanding,  and  one  unatt^mpted  and 
unknown  to  them,  the  case  is  altered.  There  is  an  end  to  party  zeal,  and  we  only  take  upon  our^ 
selves  the  character  of  a  guide,  which  requires  a  moderate  share  of  authori^  and  good  fortune,  rather 
than  talents  and  excellence.    This  first  admonition  relates  to  persons,  the  next  to  things. 

We  make  no  attempt  to  disturb  the  system  of  philosophy  that  now  prevails,  or  any  other  which 
may  or  will  exist,  either  more  correct  or  more  complete.  For  we  deny  not  that  the  received  system 
of  philosophy,  and  others  of  a  similar  nature,  encourage  discussion,  embellish  harangues,  are  em> 
ployed  and  are  of  service  in  the  duties  of  the  professor,  and  the  affairs  of  civil  life.  Nay,  we  openly 
express  and  declare  that  the  philosophy  we  offer  will  not  be  very  useful  in  such  respects.  It  is  not 
obvious,  nor  to  be  understood  in  a  cursory  view,  nor  does  it  flatter  the  mind  in  its  preconceived 
notions,  nor  will  it  descend  to  the  level  of  the  generality  of  mankind,  unless  by  its  advantages 
and  effects. 

Let  there  exist  then  (and  may  it  be  of  advantage  to  both)  two  sources,  and  two  distributions  of 
learning,  and  in  like  manner  two  tribes,  and  as  it  were  kindred  families  of  contemplators  or  philoso- 
phers, without  any  hostility  or  alienation  between  them ;  but  rather  allied  and  united  by  mutual 
assistance.  Let  there  be,  in  short,  one  method  of  cultivating  the  sciences,  and  another  of  discovering 
them.  And  as  for  those  who  prefer  and  more  readily  receive  the  former,  on  account  of  tiieir  haste, 
or  from  motives  arising  from  Uieir  ordinary  life,  or  because  they  are  unable  from  weakness  of  mind 
to  comprehend  and  embrace  the  other,  (which  must  necessarily  be  the  case  with  by  far  the  greater 
number,)  let  us  wish  that  they  may  prosper  as  they  desire  in  their  undertaking,  and  attain  what 
they  pursue.  But  if  any  individual  desire  and  is  anxious  not  merely  to  adhere  to  and  make  use  of 
present  discoveries,  but  to  penetrate  still  further,  and  not  to  overcome  his  adversaries  in  disputes, 
but  nature  by  labour,  not,  in  short,  to  give  elegant  and  specious  opinions,  but  to  know  to  a  certainty 
and  demonstration,  let  him,  as  a  true  son  of  science,  (if  such  be  bis  wish,)  join  with  us;  that  when 
he  has  led  the  antechambers  of  nature  trodden  by  the  multitude,  an  entrance  at  last  may  be  dis- 
covered to  her  inner  apartments.  And,  in  order  to  be  better  understood,  and  to  render  our  meaning 
more  familiar  by  assigning  determinate  names,  we  have  accustomed  ourselves  to  call  the  one  method 
the  anticipation  of  the  mind,  and  the  other  the  interpretation  of  nature. 

We  have  still  one  request  left.  We  have  at  least  reflected  and  taken  pains  in  order  to  render  our 
propositions  not  only  true,  but  of  easy  and  familiar  access  to  men's  minds,  however  wonderfully 
prepossessed  and  limited.  Yet  it  is  but  just  that  we  should  obtain  this  favour  from  mankind,  (espe- 
cially in  so  great  a  restoration  of  learning  and  the  sciences,)  that  whosoever  may  be  desirous  of 
forming  any  determination  upon  an  opinion  of  this  our  work,  either  from  his  own  perceptions,  or  the 
crowd  of  authorities,  or  the  forms  of  demonstrations,  he  will  not  expect  to  be  able  to  do  so  in  a. 
cursory  manner,  and  whilst  attending  to  other  matters ;  but  in  order  to  have  a  thorough  knowledge 
of  the  subject,  will  himself  by  degrees  attempt  the  course  which  we  describe  and  maintain;  will 
become  accustomed  to  the  subtil ty  of  things  which  is  manifested  by  experience;  and  will  correct 
the  depraved  and  deeply  rooted  habits  of  his_mind  by  a  seasonable  and  as  it  were  just  hesitaUon  i 
and  then  finally  (if  he  will)  use  his  judgment  when  he  has  begun  to  be  master  of  himself. 
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SUMMARY  OP  THE  SECOND  PART, 

DIGESTED  IN  APHORISMS. 


APHORISMS  ON  THE  INTERPRETATION 
OF  NATURE  AND  THE  EMPIRE  OF  MAN. 

1.  Mah,  as  the  minister  and  inteqtreter  of  na- 
toie,  does  and  understands  as  mach  as  his  obser- 
Tations  on  the  order  of  nature,  either  with  regard 
to  &ings  or  the  mind,  permit  him,  and  neither 
knows  nor  is  capable  of  more. 

2.  The  unassisted  hand,  and  the  understanding 
left  to  itself,  possess  but  little  power.  Effects 
are  produced  by  the  means  of  instruments  and 
helps,  which  the  understanding  requires  no  less 
than  the  hand.  And  as  instruments  either  pro- 
mote or  regulate  the  motion  of  the  hand,  so  those 
that  are  applied  to  the  mind  prompt  or  protect  the 
nnderstanding. 

3.  Knowledge  and  human  power  are  synony- 
mous, since  the  ignorance  of  the  cause  frustrates 
the  effect.  For  nature  is  only  subdued  by  sub- 
mission, and  that  which  in  contemplative  philo- 
sophy corresponds  with  the  cause,  in  practical 
science  becomes  the  ruk. 

4.  Man,  whilst  operating,  can  only  apply  or 
withdraw  natural  bodies;  nature,  internally,  per- 
forms the  rest. 

5.  Those  who  become  practically  yersed  in 
nature,  are  the  mechanic,  the  mathematician,  the 
physician,  the  alchymist,  and  the  magician;  but 
all  (as  matters  now  stand)  with  faint  efforts  and 
meagre  success. 

6.  It  would  be  madness,  and  inconsistency,  to 
suppose  that  things  which  hare  nerer  yet  been 
performed,  can  be  performed  without  employing 
some  hitherto  untried  means. 

7.  The  creations  of  the  mind  and  hand  appear 
Tery  numerous,  if  we  judge  by  books  and  manu- 
factures: but  all  that  yarie^  consists  of  an 
exoessire  refinement,  and  of  deductions  from  a 
lew  well  known  matters;  not  of  a  number  of 
axioms. 

8.  Eren  the  effects  already  discoTered  are  due 
to  chance  and  experiment,  rather  than  to  the 
sciences.  For  our  present  sciences  are  nothing 
more  than  peculiar  arrangements  of  matters  al- 
ready discoyered,  and  not  methods  for  discoyery, 
or  plans  for  new  operations. 

9.  The  sole  cause  and  root  of  almost  eyery 
defect  in  the  sciences  is  this;  that  whilst  we 
falsely  admire  and  extol  the  powers  of  the  human 
mind,  we  do  not  search  for  its  real  helps. 
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10.  The  subtil ty  of  nature  is  far  beyond  that 
of  sense  or  of  the  understanding:  so  that  the 
specious  meditations,  speculations,  and  theories 
of  mankind,  are  but  a  kind  of  insanity,  ovlj  there 
is  no  one  to  stand  by  and  obsenre  it.  « 

11.  As  the  present  sciences  are  useless  for  the 
discoyery  of  effects,  so  the  present  system  of 
logic  is  useless  for  the  discoyery  of  the  sciences*  • 

12.  The  present  system  of  logic  rather  assists 
in  confirming  and  rendering  inyeterate  the  errors 
founded  on  yulgar  notions,  than  in  searching 
after  truth;  and  is  therefore  more  hurtful  than 
useful. 

13.  The  syllogbm  is  not  applied  to  the  princi- 
ples of  the  sciences,  and  is  of  no  ayail  in  inter- 
mediate axioms,  as  being  yery  unequal  to  the 
subtilty  of  nature.  It  forces  assent,  therefore, 
and  not  things. 

14.  The  syllogism  consists  of  propositions, 
propositions  of  words,  words  are  the  signs  of 
notions.  If,  therefore,  the  notions  (which  form 
the  basis  of  the  whole)  be  confused  and  careless- 
ly abstracted  from  things,  there  is  no  solidity  in 
the  superstructure.  Our  only  hope,  then,  is  in 
genuine  induction. 

15.  We  haye  no  sound  notions  either  in  logic 
or  physics;  substance,  quality,  action,  passion, 
and  existence  are  not  clear  notions ;  much  less, 
weight,  leyity,  density,  tenuity,  moisture,  dryness, 
generation,  corruption,  attraction,  repulsion,  ele- 
ment, matter,  form,  and  the  like.  They  are  all 
fantastical  and  ill  defined. 

16.  The  notions  of  less  abstract  natures,  as 
man,  dog,  doye;  and  the  immediate  perceptions 
of  sense,  as  heat,  cold,  white,  black,  do  not  de» 
ceiye  us  materially,  yet  eyen  these  are  sometimes 
confused  by  the  mutability  of  matter  and  the  in- 
termixture of  things.  All  the  rest,  which  men 
haye  hitherto  employed,  are  errors;  and  impro- 
perly abstracted  and  deduced  from  things. 

17.  There  is  the  same  degree  of  licentiousness 
and  error  in  forming  axioms,  as  in  abstracting  no- 
tions :  and  that  in  the  first  principles,  which  de- 
pend on  common  induction.  Still  more  is  this 
the  case  in  axioms  and  inferior  propositions  de- 
riyed  from  syllogisms. 

18.  The  present  discoyeries  in  science  are  such. 
as  lie  immediately  beneath  the  surface  of  common 
I  notions.    It  is  necessary,  howeyer,  to  penetrato 
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'  '  the  more  secret  and  remote  parts  of  nature,  in 
order  to  abstract  both  notions  and  axioms  from 
4hings,  by  a  mot«  certain  and  guarded  method. 

19.  There  are  and  can  exist  but  two  ways  of 
investigating  and  discotering  truA.  The  one 
hurries  on  rapidly  from  the  senses  and  particulars 
to^e  most  general  axioms;  and  from  them  as 
principles  and  their  supposed  indisputable  truth 
derives  and  discovers  the  intermediate  axioms. 
This  is  the  \ray  now  in  use.  The  other  con- 
structs its  axioms  from  the  senses  and  particulars, 
«  by  ascending  continually  and  gradually,  till  it 
fiftally  arrives  at  the  most  generd  axioms,  which 
is  the  true  but  unattempted  way. 
.  120.  Hie  understanding  when  left  to  itself  pro- 
ceeds liy  the  same  way  as  that  which  it  would 
^ave  adopted  under  the  guidance  of  logic,  name- 
ly, the  first.  For  the  mindis  foad  of  starting  off 
to  generalities,  that  it  may  avoid  labour,  and  afbr 
•dwelling  a  little  on  a  subject  is  fatigned  by  expe- 
rimant  But  these  evils  are  augmented  by  logic, 
fat  the  sake  of  the  ostentation  (^  dispute. 

31.  The  understanding  when  left  to  itself  in  a 
man  of  a  steady,  patient,  and  reflecting  disposition, 
(especially  when  unimpeded  by  received  doc- 
tdnes,)  makes  some  attempt  in  the  right  way, 
but  with  little  effect;  since  the  understanding, 
undireoted  and  unassisted,  is  unequal  to  and  unfit 
for  ike  task  of  vanquishing  Ike  obscurity  of 
things. 

99.  Each  of  these  two  ways  begins  from  the 
senses  and  particulars,  and  ends  in  the  greatest 
generalitiee.  But  they  are  immeasurably  differ- 
ent; for  the  one  merely  touches  cursorily  the 
limits  of  experiment,  and  particulars,  whilst  the 
other  runs  duly  and  regularly  through  them ;  the 
one  from  the  very  outset  lays  down  some  abstract 
and  useless  generalities,  the  other  gradually  rises 
to  those  principles  which  are  really  the  most 
common  in  nature. 

93.  There  is  no  small  difference  between  the 
idob  of  the  human  mind,  and  the  idau  of  the 
divine  mind ;  that  is  to  say,  between  certain  idle 
dogmas,  and  the  real  stamp  and  impression  of 
created  objects,  as  they  are  found  in  nature. 

94.  Axioms  determined  upon  in  argument  can 
never  assist  injhe  discovery  of  new  effects :  for 
the  subtilty  of  nature  is  vastly  superior  to  that  of 
argument.  But  axioms  properly  and  regularly 
abstracted  from  particulars,  easily  point  out  and 
define  new  particulars,  and  therefore  impart  ac- 
tivity to  the  sciences. 

95.  The  axioms  now  in  use  are  derived  from  a 
scanty  handful,  as  it  were,  of  experience,  and  a 
few  particulars  of  frequent  occurrence,  whence 
they  are  of  much  the  same  dimensions  or  extent 
as  their  origin.  And  if  any  neglected  or  unknown 
instance  occurs,  the  axiom  is  saved  by  some  fri- 
volous distinction,  when  it  would  be  more  con- 
nstent  with  truth  to  amend  it. 

96.  We  are  wont,  for  the  sake  of  distinction, 


to  call  that  human  reasoning  which  we  apply  to 
nature,  the  anticipation  of  nature,  (as  being  rash 
and  premature;)  and  that  which  is  property  de- 
duced from  things,  the  interpretation  of  nature. 

97.  Anticipations  are  stficiently  powerful  in 
producing  unanimity,  for  if  men  were  all  to  be- 
come even  uniformly  mad,  they  might  agree 
tolerably  well  with  each  other. 

98.  Anticipations  again  will  be  assented  to 
much  more  readily  than  interpretations;  because, 
being  deduced  from  a  few  instances,  and  these 
principally  of  familiar  occurrence,  they  immedi- 
ately hit  the  understanding,  and  satisfy  the 
imagination ;  whilst,  on  the  contrary,  int^zeta- 
tiens,  being  deduced  from  various  subjects,  and 
these  widely  dispersed,  cannot  suddenly  strike 
the  understanding;  so  that,  in  common  eslimft- 
tion,  they  must  appear  diffiealt  and  disoovdantt 
and  almost  like  the  mysteries  d  £uth. 

29.  In  sdenees  founded  on  opinioBS  and  dog- 
mas, it  is  right  to  make  use  of  anticipatioDS  and 
logic,  if  yon  wish  to  Ibfoe  assent  latlier  than 
things. 

30.  If  all  the  capacities  of  all  ^[esahonld  unite 
and  oombine  and  tnnsmtt  their  labours,  no  great 
progress  will  be  made  in  learning  by  anticipa- 
tions ;  because  the  radical  errors,  and  those  whick 
occur  in  ike  first  process  of  the  mind,  aie  not 
cured  by  the  excellence  of  subsequent  means  and 
remedies. 

31.  It  is  in  vain  to  expect  any  great  progiese 
in  the  sciences  by  the  saperindncing  or  engrafting 
new  matters  upon  old.  An  instauration  must  be 
made  from  ike  very  foundations,  if  we  do  net 
wish  to  revolve  forever  in  a  eiide,  making  only 
some  slight  and  contemptible  progress. 

39.  Tlie  ancient  authors,  and  all  oUien,  are  lelt 
in  undisputed  possession  of  their  hcmours.  For 
we  enter  into  no  comparison  of  capacity  or  talent, 
but  of  method ;  and  assume  the  part  of  a  gude» 
rather  than  of  a  critic. 

33.  To  speak  plainly,  no  correct  judgment  can 
be  formed,  either  of  our  method,  or  its  diseove- 
ries,  by  those  anticipations  which  are  now  in 
common  use ;  for  it  is  not  to  be  required  of  us  to 
submit  ourselves  to  the  judgment  of  the  very 
method  we  ourselvee  arraign. 

34.  Nor  is  it  an  easy  matter  to  deliver  and  ex- 
plain our  sentiments :  for  those  things  which  are 
in  themselves  new  can  yet  be  only  understood 
from  some  analogy  to  what  is  old. 

35.  Alexander  Borgia  said  of  the  expedition  of 
the  French  into  Italy,  Aat  they  came  with  chalk 
in  their  hands  to  mark  up  their  lodgings,  and  not 
with  weapons  to  force  their  passage.  Even  so  do 
we  wish  our  philosophy  to  make  its  way  quiedy  into 
those  minds  that  are  fit  for  it,  and  of  good  capaci- 
ty. For  we  have  no  need  of  contention  where 
we  differ  in  first  principles,  and  our  very  notions, 
and  even  in  our  forms  of  demonstration. 

36.  We  have  but  one  simple  method  of  deliveY- 
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ing  OUT  sonthnents :  namely,  we  must  bring  men 
to  particulaTS,  and  tiieir  regalar  series  and  order, 
and  they  must  for  a  while  renoonee  their  notions 
and  begin  to  form  an  acquaintance  with  things. 

37.  Our  method  and  that  of  the  skeptics  agree 
in  some  respects  at  first  setting  out :  but  differ 
most  widely  and  are  completely  opposed  to  each 
other  in  their  conclusion.  For  ^ey  roundly 
assert  that  nothing  can  be  known^  we,  that  but 
a  small  part  of  nature  can  be  known  by  the  pre- 
sent method.  Their  next  step,  howeyer,  is  to  de- 
stroy the  authority  of  the  senses  and  understand- 
ing, whilst  we  invent  and  supply  them  with 
assistance. 

38.  The  idols  and  false  notions  which  have 
already  preoccupied  the  human  understanding, 
and  are  deeply  rooted  in  it,  not  only  to  beset 
men's  minds,  that  ^ey  become  difficult  of  access, 
but,  even  when  access  is  obtained,  will  again 
meet  and  trouble  us  in  the  instauration  of  the 
sciences,  unless  mankind,  when  forewarned, 
guard  t^innselTes  witii  all  possible  care  against 
them. 

39.  Four  species  of  idols  beset  the  human 
mind :  to  which  (for  distinction's  sake)  we  hare 
assigned  names:  calling  the  first  idols  of  the 
tribe;  the  second  idols  of  the  den;  the  third 
idols  of  the  market;  the  fourth  idols  of  the 
tiieatre. 

40.  The  formation  of  notions  and  axioms  on 
the  foundation  of  true  induction,  is  the  only  fitting 
remedy,  by  which  we  can  ward  off  and  expel 
^ese  idols.  It  is,  howeyer,  of  great  service  to 
point  them  out  For  the  doctrine  of  idols  bears 
the  same  relation  to  the  interpretation  of  nature, 
as  that  of  confutation  of  sophisms  does  to  com- 
mon logic. 

41.  The  idols  of  the  tribe  are  inherent  in  hu- 
man nature,  and  the  very  tribe  or  race  of  man. 
For  man's  sense  is  falsely  asserted  to  •be  the 
standard  of  things.  On  the  contrary,  all  the  per- 
ceptionsy  both  of  the  senses  and  the  mind,  bear 
reference  to  man,  and  not  to  the  universe,  and  ihe 
human  mind  resembles  those  uneven  mirrors, 
which  impart  their  own  properties  to  different 
objects,  from  which  rays  are  emitted,  and  distort 
and  disfigure  them. 

42.  The  idols  of  the  den  are  those  of  each 
individual.  For  everybody  (in  addition  to  the 
errors  common  to  the  race  of  man)  has  his  own 
individual  den  or  cavern,  which  intercepts  and 
corrupts  the  light  of  nature ;  either  from  his  own 
peculiar  and  singular  disposition,  or  from  his 
education  and  intercourse  with  others,  or  from 
his  redding,  and  the  authority  acquired  by  those 
whom  he  reverences  and  admires,  or  from  the 
different  impressions  produced  on  the  mind,  as  it 
happens  to  be  preoccupied  and  predisposed,  or 
equable  and  tranquil,  and  the  like:  so  that  the 
spirit  of  man  (according  to  its  several  disposi- 
tions) is  variable,  confused,  and  as  it  were  ac- 


tuated by  dianoe;  and  Heraditns  said  well  that* 
men  search  for  knowledge  in  lesser  worlds,  anJ 
not  in  the  greater  or  common  world. 

43.  There  are  also  idols  formed  by  the  recipro- 
cal intercourse  and  society  of  man  with  roan, 
which  we  call  idols  of  the  market,  from  the  com- 
merce and  association  of  men  with  each  other. 
For  men  converse  by  means  of  language ;  *but 
words  are  formed  at  the  will  of  the  generality ; 
and  there  arises  from  a  bad  and  unapt  formation 
of  words  a  wonderful  obstruction  to  the  mind. 
Nor  can  the  definitions  and  explanations,  with 
which  learned  men  are  wont  to  guard  ancf  protect 
themselves  in  some  instances,  afford  a  complete 
remedy :  words  still  manifestly  force  the  undei^ 
standing,  throw  every  thing  into  confugion,  an^ 
lead  mankind  into  vain  and  innumerable  contro- 
versies and  frJlacies. 

44.  Lastly,  there  are  idols  which  have  crept 
into  men's  minds  from  the  various  dogmas  of 
peculiar  systems  of  philosophy,  and  also  from  the 
perverted  rules  of  demonstration,  and  these  we 
denominate  idols  of  the  theatre.  For  we  regard 
all  the  systems  of  philosophy  hitherto  reoetved  or 
imagined,  as  so  many  plays  brought  out  and  per* 
formed,  creating  fictitious  and  theatrical  worids. 
Nor  do  we  speak  only  of  the  present  systems,' or 
of  the  phUosophy  and  sects  of  the  ancients,  sinoe 
numerous  other  plays  of  a  similar  nature  can  be 
still  composed  and  made  to  agree  with  each  other, 
the  causes  of  the  most  opposite  errors  being  gene- 
rally the  same.  Nor,  again,  do  we  allude  merely 
to  general  systems,  but  also  to  many  elements 
and  axioms  of  sciences,  which  have  become  in^ 
veterate  by  tradition,  implicit  credence,  and  neg- 
lect. We  must,  however,  discuss  each  species 
of  idols  more  fully  and  distinctly,  in  order  to  guard 
the  human  understanding  against  them. 

45.*  The  human  understanding,  from  its  pecu- 
liar nature,  easily  supposes  a  greater  degree  of 
order  and  equality  in  things  than  it  really  finds ; 
and  although  many  things  in  nature  be  sui  gene- 
ris, and  most  irregular,  will  yet  invent  parallels 
and  conjugates,  and  relatives,  where  no  such  thing 
is.  Hence  the  fiction,  that  all  celestial  bodies 
were  in  perfect  circles,  thus  rejecting  entirely 
spiral  and  serpentine  lines,  (except  as  explanatory 
terms.)  Hence,  also,  the  element  of  fire  is  in- 
troduced with  its  peculiar  orbit,  to  keep  square 
with  those  other  tiiree  which  are  objects  of  our 
senses.  The  relative  rarity  of  the  elements  (as 
they  are  called)  is  arbitrarily  made  to  vary  in  ten- 
fold progression,  with  many  other  dreams  of 
the  like  nature.  Nor  is  this  folly  confined  to 
theories,  but  it  is  to  be  met  with  even  in  simple 
notions. 

46.  The  human  understanding,  when  any  pro^ 
position  has  been  once  laid  down,  (either  from 
general  admission  and  belief,  or  from  the  pleasure 

*  Hence  to  Aphorism  53  treats  of  the  Idols  of  the  tribe 
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it  affordSf)  forces  erery  thing  else  to  add  fresh 
support  and  confirmatioD ; « and  although  more 
cogent  and  abundant  instances  may  exist  to  the 
contrary,  yet  either  does  not  obserre  or  despises 
them,  or  gets  rid  of  and  rejects  them  by  some 
distinction,  with  violent  and  injurious  prejudice, 
rather  than  sacrifice  the  authority  of  its  first  con- 
clusions. It  was  well  answered  by  him  who  was 
shown  in  a  temple  the  Totive  tablets  suspended 
by  such  as  had  escaped  the  peril  of  shipwreck, 
and  was  pressed  as  to  whether  he  would  then 
recognise  the  power  of  the  gods,  by  an  inquiry ; 
«<  But  where  are  the  portraits  of  tiiose  who  have 
perbhed  in  spite  of  their  vows  ?"  All  supersti- 
tion is  much  the  same,  whether  it  be  that  of 
tetrolog](,  dreams,  omens,  retributive  judgment, 
or  the  like ;  in  all  of  Which  the  deluded  believers 
observe  events  which  are  fulfilled,  but  neglect 
and  pass  over  their  failure,  though  it  be  much 
more  common.  But  this  evil  insinuates  itself 
still  more  craftily  in  philosophy  and  the  sciences ; 
in  which  a  setded  maxim  vitiates  and  governs 
every  other  circumstance,  though  the  latter  be 
much  more  worthy  of  confidence.  Besides,  even 
in  the  absence  of  that  eagerness  and  want  of 
thought,  (which  we  have  mentioned,)  it  is  the 
peculiar  and  perpetual  error  of  the  human  under- 
standing to  be  more  moved  and  excited  by  affirma- 
tives than  by  negatives,  whereas  it  ought  duly 
and  regularly  to  be  impartial ;  nay,  in  establishing 
any  true  axiom,  the  negative  instance  is  the  most 
powerful. 

47.  The  human  understanding  is  most  excited 
by  that  which  strikes  and  enters  the  mind  at  once 
and  suddenly,  and  by  which  the  imagination  is 
immediately  filled  and  inflated.  It  then  begins 
almost  impercepUbly  to  conceive  and  suppose 
that  every  thing  is  similar  to  the  few  objects 
which  have  taken  possession  of  the  mind ;  whilst 
it  is  very  slow  and  unfit  for  the  transition  to  the 
remote  and  heterogeneous  instances,  by  which 
axioms  are  tried  as  by  fire,  unless  the  office  be 
imposed  upon  it  by  severe  regulations,  and  a 
powerful  authority. 

48.  The  human  understanding  is  active  and 
cannot  halt  or  rest,  but  even,  though  without 
effect,  still  presses  forward.  Thus  we  cannot 
conceive  of  any  end  or  external  boundary  of  the 
world,  and  it  seems  necessarily  to  occur  to  us, 
that  there  must  be  something  beyond.  Nor  can 
we  imagine  how  eternity  has  flowed  on  down  to 
the  present  day,  since  the  usually  received  dis- 
tinction of  an  infinity,  a  parte  ante  and  a  parte 
po9tj  cannot  hold  good :  for  it  would  thence  follow 
that  one  infinity  is  greater  than  another,  and  also 
that  infinity  is  wasting  away  and  tending  to  an 
end.  There  is  the  same  difficulty  in  considering 
the  infinite  divisibility  of  lines,  arising  from  the 
weakness  of  our  minds,  which  weakness  inter- 
feres to  still  greater  disadvantage  with  the  dis- 
covery of  causes.     For,  although  the  greatest 


generalities  in  nature  must  be  positive,  just  as 
they  are  found,  and  in  fact  not  eauMoble,  yet,  the 
human  understanding,  incapable  of  resting,  seeks 
for  something  more  intelligible.  Thus,  however, 
whilst  aiming  at  further  progress,  it  falls  back  to 
what  is  actually  less  aidvanced,  namely,  final 
causes ;  for  they  are  clearly  more  allied  to  man's 
own  nature  than  the  system  of  the  univeise; 
and  from  this  source  they  have  wonderfully  cor- 
rupted philosophy.  But  he  would  be  an  unskil- 
ful and  shallow  philosopher,  who  should  seek 
for  causes  in  the  greatest  generalities,  and  not 
be  anxious  to  discover  them  in  subordinate  ob- 
jects. 

49.  The  human  understanding  resembles  not 
a  dry  Ught^  but  admits  a  tincture  of  the  will  and 
passions,  which  generate  their  o^n  system  ac- 
cordingly :  for  man  always  believes  more  readily 
that  which  he  prefers.  He,  therefore,  rejects 
difficulties  for  want  of  patience  in  investigation; 
sobriety,  because  it  limits  his  hope;  the  depths 
of  nature,  from  superstition ;  the  light  of  experi- 
ment, from  arrogance  and  pride,  lest  Kis  mind 
should  appear  to  be  occupied  with  common  and 
varying  objects ;  paradoxes,  from  a  fear  o(  the 
opinion  of  the  vulgar ;  in  short,  his  feelings  imbue 
and  corrupt  his  understanding  in  innumerable  and 
sometimes  imperceptible  ways. 

50.  But  by  far  the  greatest  impediment  and 
aberration  of  the  human  understanding  proceeds 
from  the  dulness,  incompetency,  and  errors  of  the 
senses :  since  whatever  strikes  the  senses  pre- 
ponderates over  every  thing,  however  superior, 
which  does  not  immediately  strike  them.  Hence 
contemplation  mostly  ceases  with  sight;  and  a 
very  scanty,  or  perhaps  no  regard  is  paid  to  in- 
visible objects.  The  entire  operation,  therefore, 
of  spirits  enclosed  in  tangible  bodies  is  concealed 
and  escapes  us.  All  that  more  delicate  change 
of  formation  in  the  parts  of  coarser  substances 
(vulgarly  called  alteration,  but  in  fact  a  change 
of  position  in  the  smallest  particles)  is  equally 
unknown;  and  yet,  unless  the  two  matters  we 
have  mentioned  be  explored  and  brought  to  light, 
no  great  effect  can  be  produced  in  nature.  Again, 
the  very  nature  of  common  air,  and  all  bodies  of 
less  density  (of  which  there  are  many)  is  almost 
unknown.  For  the  senses  are  weak  and  erring, 
nor  can  instruments  be  of  great  use  in  extending 
their  sphere  or  acuteness ;  all  the  better  interpre- 
tations of  nature  are  worked  out  by  in8tances,'and 
fit  and  apt  experiments,  where  the  senses  only 
judge  of  the  experiment,  the  experiment  of  nature 
and  the  thing  itself. 

51.  The  human  understanding  is,  by  its  own 
nature,  prone  to  abstraction,  and  supposes  that 
which  is  fluctuating  to  be  fixed.  But  it  is  better 
to  dissect  than  abstract  nature;  such  was  the 
method  employed  by  the  school  of  Democritus, 
which  made  greater  progress  in  penetrating  nature 
than  the  resu    It  is  best  to  consider  matter,  its 
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oonfonnatioD,  and  the  changes  of  that  confonna- 
tion,  its  own  action,  and  the  law  of  this  action  or 
motion,  for  fonns  are  a  mere  fiction  of  the  human 
mind,  unless  you  will  call  the  laws  of  action  bj 
that  name.  Such  are  the  idols  of  the  tribe,  which 
arise  either  from  the  uniformity  of  the  constitution 
of  man's  spirit,  or  its  prejudices,  or  its  limited 
faculties,  or  restless  agitation,  or  from  the  inter- 
ference  of  the  passions,  or  the  incompetency  of 
the  senses,  or  the  mode  of  their  impressions. 

63.  The  idols*  of  the  den  derive  their  origin 
£rom  the  peculiar  nature  of  each  individual's  mind 
and  body ;  and  also  from  education,  habit,  and 
accident.  And  although  they  be  various  and 
manifold,  yet  we  will  treat  of  some  that  require 
the  greatest  caution,  and  exert  the  greatest  power 
in  polluting  the  understanding. 

54.  Some  men  become  attached  to  particular 
sciences  and  contemplations,  either  from  sup- 
posing themselves  the  authors  and  inventors  of 
them,  or  from  having  bestowed  the  greatest  pains 
upon  such  subjects,  and  thus  become  most  habitu- 
ated to  them.  If  men  of  this  description  apply 
themselves  to  philosophy  and  contemplations  of 
an  universal  nature,  they  wrest  and  corrupt  them 
by  their  preconceived  fancies ;  of  which  Aristotle 
affords  us  a  sigrnal  instance,  who  made  his  natural 
philosophy  completely  subservient  to  his  logic, 
and  thus  rendered  it  little  more  than  useless  and 
disputatious.  The  chymists,  again,  have  formed 
a  fanciful  philosophy  with  the  most  confined 
views,  from  a  few  experiments  of  the  furnace. 
Gilbert,  too,  having  employed  himself  most  assi- 
duously in  the  consideration  of  the  magnet,  imme- 
diately established  a  system  of  philosophy  to 
coincide  with  his  favourite  pursuit. 

55.  The  greatest,  and,  perhaps,  radical  distinc- 
tion between  different  men's  dispositions  for  phi- 
losophy and  the  sciences  is  this ;  that  some  are 
more  vigorous  and  active  in  observing  the  differ- 
ences of  things,  others  in  observing  their  resem- 
blances. For  a  steady  and  acute  disposition  can 
fix  its  thoughts,  and  dwell  upon,  and  adhere  to  a 
point,  through  all  the  refinements  of  differences ; 
but  those  that  are  sublime  and  discursive  recog- 
nise and  compare  even  the  most  delicate  and 
general  resemblances.  Each  of  them  readily  falls 
into  excess,  by  catching  either  at  nice  distinctions 
or  shadows  of  resemblance. 

56.  Some  dispositions  evince  an  unbounded 
admiration  of  antiquity,  others  eagerly  embrace 
novelty ;  and  but  few  can  preserve  the  just  me- 
dium, 80  as  neither  to  tear  up  Vhat  the  ancients 
have  correctly  laid  down,  nor  to  despise  the  just 
innovations  of  the  modems.  But  this  is  very 
prejudicial  to  the  sciences  and  philosophy,  and, 
instead  of  a  correct  judgment,  we  have  but  the 
factions  of  the  ancients  and  modems.  Troth  is 
not  to  be  sought  in  the  good  fortune  of  any  parti- 
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cular  conjuncture  of  time,  which  is  uncertain,  but 
in  the  light  of  nature  and  experience,  which  is 
eternal.  Such  factions,  therefore,  are  to  be  ab- 
jured, and  the  understanding  must  not  allow  them 
to  hurry  it  on  to  assent. 

57.  The  contemplation  of  nature  and  of  bodies 
in  their  individual  form  distracts  and  weakens  the 
understanding :  but  the  contemplation  of  nature 
and  of  bodies  in  their  general  composition  and 
formation  stupifies  and  relaxes  it.  We  have  a 
good  instance  of  this  in  the  school  of  Leucippus 
and  Democritus  compared  with  others :  for  they 
applied  themselves  so  much  to  particulars  as 
almost  to  neglect  the  general  stracture  of  things, 
whilst  the  others  were  so  astounded  whilst  gazing 
on  the  stracture,  that  they  did  not  penetrate  the 
simplicity  of  nature.  These  two  species  of  con- 
templation must  therefore  be  interchanged,  and 
each  employed  in  its  tum,  in  order  to  render  the 
understanding  at  once  penetrating  and  capacious, 
and  to  avoid  the  inconveniences  we  have  men- 
tioned, and  the  idols  that  result  from  them. 

58.  Let  such,  therefore,  be  our  precautions  in 
contemplation,  that  we  may  ward  off  and  expel 
the  idols  of  the  den:  which  mostly  owe  their 
birth  either  to  some  predominant  pursuit;  or, 
secondly,  to  an  excess  in  synthesis  and  analysis; 
or,  thirdly,  to  a  party  zeal  in  favour  of  certain 
ages ;  or,  fourthly,  to  the  extent  or  narrowness  of 
the  subject.  In  general,  he  who  contemplates 
nature  should  suspect  whatever  particularly  takes 
and  fixes  his  understanding,  and  should  use  so  ' 
much  the  more  caution  to  preserve  it  equable  and 
unprejudiced. 

59.  The  idols*  of  the  market  are  the  most 
troublesome  of  all,  those,  namely,  which  have  en- 
twined themselves  round  the  understanding  from 
the  associations  of  words  and  names.  For  men 
imagine  that  their  reason  governs  words,  whilst, 
in  fact,  words  react  upon  the  understanding ;  and 
this  has  rendered  philosophy  and  the  sciences 
sophistical  and  inactive.  Words  are  generally 
formed  in  a  popular  sense,  and  define  things  by 
those  broad  lines  which  are  most  obvious  to  the 
vulgar  mind  ;  but  when  a  more  acute  understand- 
ing, or  more  diligent  observation  is  anxious  to 
vary  those  lines,  and  to  adapt  them  more  accu- 
rately to  nature,  words  oppose  it.  Hence  the 
great  and  solemn  disputes  of  learned  men  often 
terminate  in  controversies  about  words  and  names, 
in  regard  to  which  it  would  be  better  (imitating 
the  caution  of  mathematicians)  to  proceed  more 
advisedly  in  the  first  instance,  and  to  bring  such 
disputes  to  a  regular  issue  by  definitions.  Such 
definitions,  however,  cannot  remedy  the  evil  in 
natural  and  material  objects,  because  they  con- 
sist themselves  of  words,  and  these  words  pro- 
duce others ;  so  that  we  must  necessarily  have 
reoonrse  to  particular  instances,  and  their  regular 
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series  and  arrangfement,  as  we  shall  menUon  when 
we  come  to  the  mode  and  scheme  of  determining 
notions  and  axioms. 

60.  The  idols  imposed  upon  the  nnderstanding 
by  words  are  of  two  kinds.  They  are  4ther  the 
names  of  things  which  have  no  existence,  (for,  as 
some  objects  are  from  inattention  left  without  a 
name,  so  names  are  formed  by  fanciful  imagina- 
tions which  are  without  an  object,)  or  they  are  the 
names  of  actual  objects,  but  confused,  badly  de- 
fined, and  hastily  and  irregularly  abstracted  from 
things.  Fortune,  the  primum  mobile,  the  plane- 
tary orbits,  the  element  of  fire,  and  the  like  fic- 
tions, which  owe  their  birth  to  futile  and  false 
theories,  are  instances  of  the  first  kind.  And  this 
species  of  idols  is  removed  with  greater  facility, 
because  it  can  be  exterminated  by  the  constant 
refutation  or  the  desuetude  of  the  theories  them- 
selves. The  others,  which  are  created  by  vicious 
and  unskilful  abstraction,  are  intricate  and  deeply 
rooted.  Take  some  word  for  instance,  as  moist ; 
and  let  us  examine  how  far  the  different  signifi- 
eations  of  this  word  are  consistent.  It  wUl  be 
found  that  the  word  moist  is  nothing  but  a  con- 
fused sign  of  different  actions,  admitting  of  no 
settled  and  defined  uniformity.  For  it  means  that 
which  easily  difiuses  itself  over  another  body ; 
that  which  is  indeterminable  and  cannot  be 
brought  to  a  consistency;  that  which  yields 
easily  in  every  direction;  that  which  is  easily 
divided  and  dispersed ;  that  which  is  easily  united 
and  collected ;  that  which  easily  flows  and  is  put 
in  motion ;  that  which  easily  adheres  to  and  wets 
another  body;  that  which  is  easily  reduced  to  a 
liquid  state,  though  previously  solid.  When, 
therefore,  you  come  to  predicate  or  impose  this 
name,  in  one  sense  flame  is  moist,  in  another  air 
is  not  moist,  in  another  fine  powder  is  moist,  in 
another  glass  is  moist ;  so  that  it  is  quite  clear 
that  this  notion  is  hastily  abstracted  from  water 
oi^ly,  and  common,  ordinary  liquors,  without  any 
due  verification  of  it. 

There  are,  however,  different  degrees  of  distor- 
tion and  mistake  in  words.  One  of  the  least 
faulty  classes  is  that  of  the  names  of  substances, 
particularly  of  the  less  abstract  and  more  defined 
species ;  (those  then  of  chalk  and  mud  are  good,  of 
earthy  bad;)  words  signifying  actions  are  more 
faulty,  as  to  generate,  to  corrupt^  to  change  ,•  but 
the  most  faulty  are  those  denoting  qualities,  (ex- 
cept the  immediate  objects  of  sense,)  as  heavy , 
light,  rare,  dense.  Yet  in  all  of  these  there  must 
be  some  notions  a  little  better  than  others,  in  pro- 
portion as  a  greater  or  less  number  of  things  come 
before  the  senses. 

61.  The  idols  of  the  theatre*  are  not  innate, 
nor  do  they  introduce  themselves  secretly  into 
the  understanding ;  but  they  are  manifestly  instil- 
led and  cherished  by  the  fictions  of  theories  and 
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depraved  rules  of  demonstraUon.  To  attempt, 
however,  or  undertake  their  confutation,  would 
not  be  consistent  with  our  declarations.  For, 
since  we  neither  agree  in  our  principles  nor  oar 
demonstrations,  all  argument  is  out  of  the  ques- 
tion. And  it  is  fortunate  that  the  ancients  are 
left  in  possession  of  their  honours.  We  detract 
nothing  from  them,  seeing  our  whole  doctrine 
relates  only  to  the  path  to  be  pursued.  The 
lame  (as  they  say)  in  the  path  outstrip  the  swift, 
who  wander  from  it,  and  it  is  clear  that  the  very 
skill  and  swifbiess  of  him  who  runs  not  in  the 
right  direction,  must  increase  his  aberration. 

Our  method  of  discovering  the  sciences  is  such 
as  to  leave  little  to  the  acuteness  and  strength  of 
wit,  and  indeed  rather  to  level  wit  and  intellect. 
For,  as  in  the  drawing  of  a  straight  line  or  accu- 
rate circle  by  the  hand,  much  depends  upon  its 
steadiness  and  practice,  but  if  a  ruler  or  compass 
be  employed  there  is  little  occasion  for  either ;  so 
it  is  with  our  method.  Although,  however,  we 
enter  into  no  individual  confutations,  yet  a  little 
must  be  said,  firet,  of  the  sects  and  general  divi- 
sions of  these  species  of  theories;  secondly, 
something  further  to  show  that  there  are  external 
signs  of  their  weakness,  and,  lastly,  we  must 
consider  the  causes  of  so  great  a  misfortune,  and 
so  long  and  general  a  unanimity  in  error,  that  we 
may  thus  render  the  access  to  truth  less  difll- 
cult,  and  that  the  human  understanding  may  the 
more  readily  be  purified,  and  brought  to  dismiss 
its  idols. 

62,  The  idols  of  the  theatre  or  of  theories  are 
numerous,  and  may  and  perhaps  will  be  still 
more  so.  For,  unless  men's  minds  had  been 
now  occupied  for  many  ages  in  religious  and 
theological  considerations,  and  civil  govenmients 
(especially  monarchies)  had  been  averse  to  novel- 
ties of  that  nature,  even  in  theory,  (so  that  men 
must  apply  to  them  with  some  risk  and  injury  to 
their  own  fortunes,  and  not  only  without  reward, 
but  subject  to  contumely  and  envy,)  there  is  no 
doubt  that  many  other  sects  of  philosophere  and 
theorists  would  have  been  introduced,  like  those 
which  formerly  flourished  in  such  diveraified 
abundance  amongst  the  Greeks.  For,  as  many 
imaginary  theories  of  the  heavens  can  be  deduced 
from  the  phenomena  of  the  sky,  so  it  is  even 
more  easy  to  found  many  dogmas  upon  the  phe- 
nomena of  philosophy ;  and  the  plot  of  this  oar 
theatre  resembles  Uiose  of  the  poetical,  where  the 
plots  which  are  invented  for  the  stage  are  more 
consistent,  elegant,  and  pleasurable  than  those 
taken  from  real  history. 

In  general,  men  take  for  the  groundwork  of 
their  philosophy  either  too  much  from  a  few  to- 
pics, or  too  little  from  many ;  in  either  case  their 
philosophy  is  founded  on  too  narrow  a  basis  of 
experiment  and  natural  history,  and  decides  on 
too  scanty  grounds.  For  the  theoretic  philosopher 
seizes  various  common  circumstances  by  experi- 
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ment,  without  ledncing  them  to  certainty,  or 
^zanuning  and  frequently  considering  them,  and 
relies  for  the  rest  upon  meditation  and  the  activity 
-of  his  wit« 

There  are  other  philosophers  who  have  dili- 
gently and  accurately  attended  to  a  few  experi- 
ments, and  have  thence  presumed  to  deduce  and 
invent  systems  of  philosophy,  forming  every 
Uiing  to  conformity  with  them. 

A  third  set,  from  their  faith  and  religious  vene- 
ration, introduce  theology  and  traditions;  the 
absurdity  of  some  amongst  them  having  pro- 
ceeded so  far  as  to  seek  and  derive  the  sciences 
from  spirits  and  genii.  There  are,  therefore, 
three  sources  of  error  and  three  species  of  false 
philosophy ;  the  sophistic,  empiric,  and  supersti- 
tions. 

63.  Aristotle  affords  the  most  eminent  instance 
of  the  first ;  for  he  corrupted  natural  philosophy 
•by  logic :  thus,  he  formed  the  world  of  catego- 
ries, assigned  to  the  human  soul,  the  noblest  of 
sobstanoes,  a  genus  determined  by  words  of 
secondary  operation,  treated  of  densi^  and  rarity 
(by  which  bodies  occupy  a  greater  or  lesser  space) 
by  the  frigid  distinctions  of  action  and  power, 
asserted  that  there  was  a  peculiar  and  proper  mo- 
tion in  all  bodies,  and  that  if  they  shared  in  any 
other  motion,  it  was  owing  to  an  external  moving 
canse,  and  imposed  innumerable  arbitrary  dis- 
tinctions upon  the  nature  of  things ;  being  every- 
where more  anxious  as  to  definitions  in  teaching, 
and  the  accuracy  of  the  wording  of  his  proposi- 
tions, than  the  internal  truth  of  things.  And  this 
is  best  shown  by  a  comparison  of  his  philosophy 
with  the  others  of  greatest  repute  among  the 
Greeks.  For  tiie  similar  parts  of  Anaxagoras, 
the  atoms  of  Leucippus  and  Democritus,  the 
heaven  and  earth  of  Parmenides,  the  discord  and 
concord  of  Empedocles,  the  resolution  of  bodies 
into  the  common  nature  of  fire,  and  their  conden- 
sation, according  to  Heraclitus,  exhibit  some 
sprinkling  of  natural  philosophy,  the  nature  of 
things,  and  experiment,  whilst  Aristotle's  phy- 
sics are  mere  logical  terms,  and  he  remodelled 
the  same  subject  in  his  metaphysics  under  a  more 
imposing  title,  and  more  as  a  realist  than  a  nomi- 
nalist. Nor  is  much  stress  to  be  laid  on  his 
frequent  recourse  to  experiment  in  his  books  on 
animals,  his  problems,  and  other  treatises ;  for  he 
had  already  decided,  without  having  properly 
consulted  experience  as  the  basis  of  his  decisions 
and  axioms,  and  after  having  so  decided,  he  drags 
experiment  along,  as  a  captive  constrained  to  ac- 
eommodate  herself  to  his  decisions ;  so  that  he  is 
crren  more  to  be  blamed  than  his  modem  followers, 
(of  the  scholastic  school,)  who  have  deserted  her 
altogether. 

64.  The  empiric  school  produces  dogmas  of  a 

more  deformed  and  monstrous  nature  than  the 

sophistic  or  theoretic  school :  not  being  founded 

.  in  the  light  of  conmion  notions,  (which,  however 


poor  and  superficial,  is  yet  in  a  manner  umversal 
and  of  a  general  tendency,)  but  in  the  confined 
obscurity  of  a  few  experiments.  Hence  this 
species  of  philosophy  appears  probable  and 
almost  certain  to  those  who  are  daily  practised 
in  such  experiments,  and  have  thus  corrupted 
their  imagination,  but  incredible  and  futile  to 
others.  We  have  a  strong  instance  of  this  in  the 
alchy mists  and  their  dogmas ;  it  would  be  diffi-  ' 
cult  to  find  another  in  this  age,  unless,  perhaps, 
in  the  philosophy  of  Gilbert.*  We  could  not, 
however,  neglect  to  caution  others  against  this 
school,  because  we  already  foresee  and  augur, 
that  if  men  be  hereafter  induced  by  our  exhorta- 
tions to  apply  seriously  to  experiments,  (bidding 
farewell  to  the  sophistic  doctrines,)  there  will 
then  be  imminent  danger  from  empirics,  owing 
to  the  premature  and  forward  haste  of  the  under- 
standing, and  its  jumping  or  flying  to  generalities 
and  the  principles  of  things.  We  ought,  there- 
fore, already  to  meet  the  evil. 

65.  The  corruption  of  philosophy  by  the  mixing 
of  it  up  with  superstition  and  theology  is  of  a  much 
wider  extent,  and  is  most  injurious  to  it,  both  as  a 
whole  and  in  parts.  For  the  human  understanding 
is  no  less  exposed  to  the  impressions  of  fancy,  than 
to  those  of  vulgar  notions.  The  disputatious  and 
sophistic  school  entraps  the  understanding,  whilst 
the  fanciful,  bombastic,  and,  as  it  were,  poetical 
school  rather  flatters  it.  There  is  a  clear  example 
of  this  among  the  Greeks,  especially  in  Pythago- 
ras, where,  however,  the  superstition  is  coarse  and 
overcharged,  but  it  is  more  dangerous  and  refined 
in  Plato  and  his  school.  This  evil  is  found  also 
in  some  branches  of  other  systems  of  philosophy, 
where  it  introduces  abstracted  forms,  final  and  first 
causes,  omitting  frequentiy  the  intermediate,  and 
the  like.  Against  it  we  must  use  the  greatest 
caution ;  for  the  apotheosis  of  error  is  the  greatest 
evil  of  all,  and  when  folly  is  worshipped,  it  is, 
as  it  were,  a  plague-spot  upon  the  understanding. 
Yet,  some  of  the  moderns  have  indulged  this 
folly,  with  such  consummate  inconsiderateness, 
that  they  have  endeavoured  to  build  a  system  of 
natural  philosophy  on  the  first  chapter  of  Genesis, 
the  book  of  Job,  and  other  parts  of  Scripture;  x 
seeking  thus  the  dead  amongst  the  living.  And 
this  folly  is  the  more  to  be  prevented  and  re- 
strained, because  not  only  fantastical  philosophy 
but  heretical  religion  spring  from  the  absurd  mix- 
ture of  matters  divine  and  human.  It  is,  there- 
fore, most  wise  soberly  to  render  unto  faith  the 
things  that  are  faith's. 

66.  Having  spoken  of  the  vicious  authority  of 
the  systems  founded  either  on  vulgar  notions,  (nt 
on  a  few  experiments,  or  on  superstition,  we  must 
now  consider  the  faulty  subjects  for  contempla- 
tion,  especially  in  natural  philosophy.     The 

•  It  to  thai  tbeVuletntotf  and  Nepcnntoiifl  have  ft*^^^^ 
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Imman  nndentanding  ifl  peirerted  by  obsenring 
the  power  of  mecbanical  arts,  in  which  bodies 
are  very  materially  changed  by  composition  or 
separation,  and  is  induced  to  suppose  that  some- 
thing similar  takes  place  in  the  universal  nature 
of  things.  Hence  the  fiction  of  elements,  and 
their  co-operation  in  forming  natural  bodies. 
Again,  when  man  reflects  upon  the  entire  liberty 
of  nature,  he  meets  with  particular  species  of 
tilings,  as  animals,  plants,  minerals,  and  is  thence 
easily  led  to  imagine  that  there  exist  in  nature 
certain  primary  forms  which  she  strives  to  pro- 
duce, and  that  all  variation  from  them  arises  from 
some  impediment  or  error  which  she  is  exposed 
to  in  completing  her  work,  or  from  the  collision 
or  metamorphosis  of  different  species.  The  first 
hypothesis  has  produced  the  doctrine  of  element' 
ary  properties^  the  second  that  of  oceuU  properticB 
and  specific  powers  .*  and  both  lead  to  trifling  courses 
of  reflection,  in  which  the  mind  acquiesces,  and 
is  thus  diverted  from  more  important  subjects. 
But  physicians  exercise  a  much  more  useful 
labour  in  the  consideration  of  the  secondary  quali- 
ties of  things,  and  the  operations  of  attraction, 
repulsion,  attenuation,  inspissation,  dilatation, 
astringency,  separation,  maturation,  and  the  like ; 
and  would  do  still  more  if  they  would  not  cor- 
rupt these  proper  observations  by  the  two  systems 
I  have  alluded  to,  of  elementary  qualities  and 
specific  powers,  by  which  they  either  reduce  the 
secondary  to  first  qualities,  and  their  subtile  and 
immeasurable  composition,  or  at  any  rate  neg- 
lect to  advance  by  greater  and  more  diligent 
observation  to  the  third  and  fourth  qualities, 
thus  terminating  their  contemplation  prematurely. 
Nor  are  these  powers  (or  the  like)  to  be  in- 
yestigated  only  among  the  medicines  of  the 
human  body,  but  also  in  all  changes  of  other 
natural  bodies. 

A  greater  evil  arises  from  the  contemplation 
and  investigation  rather  of  the  stationary  princi- 
ples of  things,  from  whiehj  than  of  the  active,  by 
wMeh  things  Uiemselves  are  created.  For  the 
former  only  serve  for  discussion,  the  latter  for 
practice.  Nor  is  any  value  to  be  set  on  those 
common  diffei^nces  of  motion  which  are  observed 
in  the  received  system  of  natural  philosophy,  as 
generation,  corruption,  augmentation,  diminution, 
alteration,  and  translation.  For  this  is  their 
meaning:  if  a  body,  unchanged  in  other  respects, 
is  moved  from  its  place,  this  is  transhHon ;  if  the 
place  and  species  be  given,  but  the  quantity 
changed,  it  is  alteration  i  but  if,  from  such  a 
change,  the  mass  and  quantity  of  the  body  do  not 
continue  the  same,  this  is  the  motion  of  augment 
tation  and  diminution ;  if  the  change  be  continued 
80  as  to  vary  the  species  and  substance,  and  trans- 
fuse them  to  others,  this  is  generation  and  eorrttp' 
Uon.  All  this  is  merely  popular,  and  by  no 
means  penetrates  into  nature ;  and  these  are  but 
tfao  measores  and  bounds  of  motion,  and  not  dif-- 


ferent  species  of  it ;  they  merely  suggest  howf^y. 
and  not  how  or  whenu.  For  they  exhibit  neither' 
the  affections  of  bodies,  nor  the  process  of  their 
parts,  but  merely  establish  a  division  of  that  mo- 
tion, which  coarsely  exhibito  to  the  senses  matter 
in  its  varied  form.  Even  when  they  wish  to 
point  out  something  relative  to  the  causes  of  mo- 
tion, and  to  establish  a  division  of  them,  they 
most  absurdly  introduce  natural  and  violent  mo- 
tion, which  is  also  a  popular  notion,  since  every 
violent  motion  is  also  in  fact  natural,  that  is  to 
say,  the  external  efficient  puts  nature  in  action  in 
a  different  manner  to  that  which  she  had  pre- 
viously employed. 

But  if,  neglecting  these,  any  one  were  for  in* 
stance  to  observe,  that  there  is  in  bodies  a  tendency 
of  adhesion,  so  as  not  to  suffer  the  unity  of  nature 
to  be  completely  separated  or  broken,  and  a  va- 
cuum to  be  formed ;  or  that  they  have  a  tendency 
to  return  to  their  natural  dimensions  or  tennon, 
so  that,  if  compressed  or  extended  within  or  be- 
yond it,  they  immediately  strive  to  recover  them- 
selves, and  resume  their  former  volume  and  extent; 
or  that  they  have  a  tendency  to  congregate  into 
masses  with  similar  bodies,  the  dense,  for  instance^ 
towards  the  circumference  of  the  earth,  the  thin 
and  rare  towards  that  of  the  heavens,  these  and 
the  like  are  true  physical  genera  of  motions,  but 
the  others  are  clearly  logical  and  scholastic,  as 
appears  plainly  from  a  comparison  of  the  two. 

Another  considerable  evil  is,  that  men  in  their 
systems  and  contemplations  bestow  their  labour 
upon  the  investigation  and  discussion  of  the  prin- 
ciples of  things  and  the  extreme  limits  of  nature, 
although  all  utility  and  means  of  action  consist  in 
the  intermediate  objects.  Hence  men  cease  not 
to  abstract  nature  till  they  arrive  at  potential  and 
shapeless  matter,  and  still  persist  in  their  dissec- 
tion, till  they  arrive  at  atoms ;  and  yet,  were  all  ^ia 
true,  it  would  be  of  little  use  to  advance  man'e 
estate. 

67.  The  understanding  must  also  be  cautioned 
against  the  intemperance  of  systems,  so  far  as 
regards  its  giving  or  withholding  its  assent;  for 
such  intemperance  appears  to  fix  and  perpetuate 
idols,  so  as  to  leave  no  means  of  removing  them. 

These  excesses  are  of  two  kinds.  The  first  is 
seen  in  those  who  decide  hastily,  and  render  the 
sciences  positive  and  dictatorial.  The  other  in 
those  who  have  introduced  skepticism,  and  vague, 
unbounded  inquiry.  The  former  subdues,  the 
latter  enervates  the  understanding.  The  Aristo- 
telian philosophy,  af^r  destroying  other  systems 
(as  the  Ottomans  do  their  brethren)  by  its  dispu- 
tations, confutations,  decided  upon  every  thing* 
and  Aristotle  himself  then  raises  up  questions  at 
will,  in  order  to  settle  them ;  so  that  every  thing 
should  be  certain  and  decided,  a  method  now  in 
use  among  his  successors. 

The  school  of  Plato  introduced  skepticism,  first, 
as  it  were,  in  joke  and  irony,  from  their  dislike 
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to  Piottgofas,  Hipptas,  and  othen,  who  were 
ashamed  of  appearing  not  to  donbt  npon  any  tub- 
joct  But  the  new  academy  dogmatised  in  their 
•keptidtm,  and  held  it  as  their  tenet.  Although 
this  method  be  more  honest  than  arbitrary  deci- 
sion, (for  its  followers  allege  that  they  by  no 
means  confound  all  inquiry,  like  Pyrrho  and  his 
disciples,  but  hold  doctrines  which  they  can  fol- 
low as  probable,  though  they  cannot  maintain 
them  to  be  true,)  yet,  when  the  human  mind  has 
once  despaired  of  discovering  truth,  every  thing 
begins  to  languish.  Hence  men  turn  aside  into 
pleasant  controversies  and  discussions,  and  into  a 
sort  of  wandering  over  subjects,  rather  than  sus- 
tain any  rigorous  investigatbn.  But,  as  we  ob- 
served at  first,  we  are  not  to  deny  the  authori^ 
of  the  human  senses  and  understanding,  although 
weak ;  but  rather  to  furnish  them  with  assistance. 
*  68.  We  have  now  treated  of  each  kind  of  idols, 

and  their  qualities;  all  of  which  must  be  abjured 
and  renounced  with  firm  and  solemn  resolution, 
and  the  understanding  must  be  completely  freed 
and  cleared  of  them;  so  that  the  access  to  the 
kingdom  of  man,  which  is  founded  on  the  sci- 
ences, msy  resemble  that  to  the  kingdom  of 
heaven,  where  no  admission  is  oonced^  except 
to  children. 

69.  Vicious  demonstrations  are  the  muniments 
and  support  of  idols,  and  those  which  we  possess 
in  logic,  merely  subject  and  enslave  the  world  to 
human  thoughts,  and  thoughts  to  words.  But 
demonstrations  are,  in  some  manner,  themselves 
systems  of  philosophy  and  science.  For  such  as 
^ley  are,  and  accordingly  as  they  are  regularly  or 
improperiy  established,  such  will  be  the  resulting 
systems  of  philosophy  and  contemplation.  But 
those  which  we  employ  in  the  whole  process 
leading  from  the  senses  and  things  to  axioms  and 
conclusions,  are  fallacious  and  incompetent.  This 
process  is  fourfold,  and  the  errors  are  in  equal 
number.  In  the  first  place  the  impressions  of 
the  senses  are  erroneous,  for  they  fail  and  deceive 
us.  We  must  supply  defects  by  substitutions, 
and  fallacies  by  their  correction.  2dly.  Notions 
are  improperly  abstracted  from  Uie  senses,  and 
indeterminate  and  confused  when  they  ought  to 
be  the  reverse.  3dly.  The  induction  that  is  em- 
ployed is  improper,  for  it  determines  the  princi- 
ples of  sciences  by  simple  enumeration,  without 
adopting  the  exclusions,  and  resolutions,  or  just 
separations  of  nature.  Lastly,  the  usual  method 
of  discovery  and  proof,  by  first  establishing  the 
most  general  propositions,  then  applying  and 
proving  the  intermediate  axioms  according  to 
them,  is  the  parent  of  error  and  the  calamity  of 
every  science.  But  we  will  treat  more  fully  of 
that  which  we  now  slightly  touch  upon,  when 
we  come  to  lay  down  the  true  way  of  interpreting 
nature,  after  having  gone  through  the  above  ex- 
piatory process  and  purification  of  the  mind. 

70.  But  experience  is  by  far  the  best  demon- 
VoL.  in.— 45 


stration,  provided  it  adhere  to  the  experiment 
actually  made ;  for  if  that  experiment  be  trans* 
ferred  to  other  subjects  apparently  similar,  unless 
with  proper  and  methodical  caution,  it  becomes 
fallacious.  The  present  method  of  experiment 
is  blind  and  stupid.  Hence  men  wandering  and 
roaming  without  any  determined  course,  and  con- 
sulting mere  chance,  are  hurried  about  to  various 
points,  and  advance  but  little;  at  one  time  they 
are  happy,  at  another  their  attention  is  distracted, 
and  they  always  find  that  they  want  something 
further.  Men  generally  make  their  experiments 
carelessly,  and  as  it  were  in  sport,  makbg  some 
little  variation  in  a  known  experiment,  and  then, 
if  they  fail,  they  become  disgusted  and  give  up 
the  attempt:  nay,  if  they  set  to  work  more  se- 
riously, steadily,  and  assiduously,  yet  they  waste 
all  their  time  on  probing  some  solitary  matter ;  as 
Gilbert  on  the  magnet,  and  the  alchymists  on 
gold.  But  such  conduct  shows  their  method  to 
be  no  less  unskilful  than  mean.  For  nobody  can 
successfully  investigate  the  nature  of  any  object 
by  considering  that  object  alone ;  the  inquiry  must 
be  more  generally  extended. 

Even  when  men  build  any  science  and  theory 
upon  experiment,  yet  they  almost  always  turn 
with  premature  and  hasty  zeal  to  practice,  not 
merely  on  account  of  the  advantage  and  benefit 
to  be  derived  from  it,  but  in  order  to  seize  upon 
some  security  in  a  new  undertaking  of  their  not« 
employing  the  remainder  of  their  labour  unprofit* 
ably;  and  by  making  themselves  conspicuous,  to 
acquire  a  greater  name  for  their  pursuit.  Hence, 
like  Atalanta,  they  leave  the  course  to  pick  up 
the  golden  apple,  interrupting  their  speed,  and 
giving  up  the  victory.  But,  in  the  true  course  of 
experiment,  and  in  extending  it  to  new  effects, 
we  should  imitate  the  Divine  foresight  and  order. 
For  God,  on  the  first  day,  only  created  light,  and 
assigned  a  whole  day  to  that  work,  without 
creating  any  material  substance  thereon.  In  like 
manner,  we  must  first,  by  every  kind  of  experi- 
ment, elicit  the  discovery  of  causes  and  true 
axioms,  and  seek  for  experiments  which  may 
afford  light  rather  than  profit.  Axioms,  when 
rightly  investigated  and  established,  prepare  us 
not  for  a  limited  but  abundant  practice,  and  bring 
in  their  train  whole  troops  of  effects.  But  we 
will  treat  hereafter  of  the  ways  of  experienoCt 
which  are  not  less  beset  and  interrupted  than 
those  of  judgment;  having  spoken  at  present  of 
common  experience  only  as  a  bad  species  of  de- 
monstration, the  order  of  our  subject  now  requires 
some  mention  of  those  external  signs  of  the 
weakness  in  practice  of  the  received  systems  of 
philosophy  and  contemplation,*  which  we  refei^ 
red  to  above,  and  of  the  causes  of  a  circumstance 
at  first  sight  so  wonderAil  and  incredible*  For  the 
knowledge  of  these  external  signs  prepares  the 
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way  for  assent,  and  the  explanation  of  the 
remoyes  ^e  wonder;  and  these  two  oiroom- 
Btances  are  of  material  ose  in  extirpating  more 
easily  and  gently  the  idols  from  the  under- 
standing. 

71.  The  sciences  we  possess  hare  been  princi- 
pally derived  from  the  Greeks :  for  the  addition 
of  the  Roman,  Arabic,  or  more  modem  writers  are 
but  few,  and  of  small  importance ;  and,  such  as  they 
are,  are  founded  on  the  basis  of  Greek  invention. 
But  the  wisdom  of  the  Greeks  was  professional 
and  disputatious,  and  thus  most  adverse  to  the 
investigation  of  truth.  The  name,  therefore,  of 
sophists,  which  the  contemptuous  spirit  of  those 
who  deemed  themselves  philosophers,  rejected 
and  transferred  to  the  rhetoricians,  Gorgias,  Pro- 
tagoras, Hippias,  Polus,  might  well  suit  the 
whole  tribe,  such  as  Plato,  Aristotle,  Zeno,  Epi- 
curus, Theophrastus,  and  their  successors,  Ohry- 
sippus,  Cameades,  and  the  rest.  There  was  only 
this  difference  between  them,  the  former  were 
mercenary  vagabonds,  travelling  about  to  differ^ 
ent  states,  making  a  show  of  their  wisdom  and  re- 
4)uiring  pay ;  the  latter,  more  dignified  and  noble, 
in  possession  of  fixed  habitations,  opening  schools, 
and  teaching  philosophy  gratuitously.  Both, 
however,  (though  differing  in  other  respects,) 
were  professorial,  and  reduced  every  subject  to 
controversy,  establishing  and  defending  certain 
sects  and  dogmas  of  philosophy :  so  ti^at  their 
doctrines  were  nearly  (what  Dionjrsius  not  un- 
aptly objected  to  Plato)  «<  the  talk  of  idle  old  men  to 
ignorant  youths."  But  the  more  ancient  Greeks, 
as  Empedocles,  Anaxagoras,  Leucippus,  Democri- 
tus,  Parmenides,  Heraclitus,  Xenophanes,  Philo- 
laus,  and  the  rest,  (for  I  omit  Pythagoras,  as  being 
superstitious,)  did  not  (that  we  are  aware)  open 
schools ;  but  betook  themselves  to  the  investigation 
of  truth  with  greater  silence,  and  with  more  severity 
and  simplicity :  that  is,  with  less  afifectation  and 
ostentation.  Hence,  in  our  opinion,  they  acted  more 
advisedly,  however  their  works  may  have  been 
eclipsed  in  course  of  time  by  those  lighter  produc- 
tions which  better  correspond  with  and  please  the 
apprehensions  and  passions  of  the  vulgar :  for  time, 
like  a  river,  bears  down  to  us  that  which  is  light  and 
inflated,  and  sinks  that  which  is  heavy  and  solid. 
Nor  were  even  these  more  ancient  philosophers 
free  from  the  natural  defect,  but  inclined  too  much 
to  the  ambition  and  vanity  of  forming  a  sect,  and 
captivating  public  opinion ;  and  we  must  despair 
of  any  inquiry  after  truth,  when  it  condescends  to 
such  trifles.  Nor  must  we  omit  the  opinion  or 
rather  prophecy  of  an  Egyptian  priest  with  regard 
to  the  Greeks,  "that  they  would  for  ever  remain 
children,  without  any  antiquity  of  knowledge  or 
knowledge  of  antiquity."  For  they  certainly 
have  this  in  common  with  children,  that  they  are 
prone  to  talking  and  incapable  of  generation, 
their  wisdom  being  loquacious,  and  unproductive 
of  effects.     Hence  the  external  signs  derived  I 


from  the  origin  and  biztlq>laee  of  oar  pieseot 
piiilotophy  are  not  &voiirable. 

79.  Nor  are  those  muck  better  whidi  can  be 
deduced  firom  the  character  of  the  time  and  age, 
than  the  former  firom  that  of  the  cosntry  and  na- 
tion. For  in  that  age  the  knowledge  both  of  time 
and  of  the  world  was  confined  and  meagre,  which 
is  one  of  the  worst  evils  for  those  who  rely  en- 
tirely on  experience.  They  had  not  a  thousand 
years  of  history,  worthy  of  that  name,  bat  mere 
fables  and  ancient  traditions.  They  were  acqaaint- 
ed  with  but  a  small  portion  of  the  regions  and 
countries  of  the  world^-for  they  indiserimlDately 
called  all  nations  situated  fiai  towards  the  north 
Scythians,  all  those  to  the  west  Celts;  they 
knew  nothing  of  Africa,  bat  the  nearest  part  of 
Ethiopia,  or  of  Asia  beyond  the  Granges,  amd  had 
not  even  heard  any  sure  and  dear  tradition  of  the 
region  of  the  new  world.  Besides,  a  vast  number  * 
of  climates  and  zones,  in  which  innnmerable 
nations  liveand  breathe,  were  pronounced  by  them 
to  be  uninhabitable,  nay,  the  travels  of  Democri- 
tas,  Plato,  and  Pythagoras,  which  were  not 
extensive,  but  rather  mere  excursions  from  home, 
were  considered  as  something  vast  But  in  oar 
times  many  parts  of  the  new  world,  and  ev«ry 
extremity  of  the  old  are  well  known,  and  the 
mass  of  experiments  has  been  infinitdy  increased. 
Wherefore,  if  external  signs  were  to  be  taken 
from  the  time  of  the  nativity  or  procreation,  (as  in 
astrology,)  nothing  extraordinary  ooold  be  pre- 
dicted of  these  early  systems  of  p^oeophy. 

73.  Of  all  signs  there  is  none  more  certain  or 
worthy  than  that  of  the  fruits  produced :  for  the 
fruits  and  effects  are  the  sureties  and  vouchers,  as 
it  wne,  for  the  truth  of  philosophy.  Now,  from 
the  systems  of  the  Greeks  and  their  subordinate 
divisions  in  particular  branches  of  the  sdences 
during  so  long  a  period,  scarcely  one  single  expe- 
riment can  be  culled  that  has  a  tendency  to  elevate 
or  assist  mankind,  and  can  be  fairly  set  down  to 
the  speculations  and  doctrines  of  their  philosophy. 
Celsus  candidly  and  wisely  confesses  as  much, 
when  he  observes  that  experiments  were  first 
discovered  in  medicine,  and  Aat  men  afterwards 
built  their  philosophical  systems  upon  them,  and 
searched  for  and  assigned  causes,  instead  of  the 
inverse  method  of  discovering  and  deriving  expe- 
riments from  philosophy  and  the  knowledge  of 
causes.  It  is  not,  therefore,  wonderful  that  the 
Eg3rptians  (who  bestowed  divinity  and  sacred 
honours  on  the  authors  of  new  inventions)  should 
have  consecrated  more  images  of  brutes  than  of 
men;  for  the  brutes,  by  their  nataral  instinct, 
made  many  discoveries,  whilst  men  discovered 
but  few  from  discussion  and  the  conclusions  of 
reason. 

The  industry  of  the  alchymists  has  produced 
some  effect,  by  chance,  however,  and  casualty,  or 
from  varying  their  experiments,  (as  mechanics  also 
do,)  and  not  from  any  regular  art  or  theory ;  the 
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theory  they  have  imagined  rather  tending  to  disturb 
than  to  assist  experiment.  Those,  too,  who  have 
occupied  themselyes  with  natural  magic,  (as  they 
term  it,)  have  made  but  few  discoveries,  and  those 
of  small  import,  and  bordering  on  imposture.  For 
which  reason,  in  the  same  manner  as  we  are  cau- 
tioned by  religion  to  show  our  fiedth  by  our  works, 
we  may  very  properly  apply  the  principle  to  phi- 
losophy, and  judge  of  it  by  its  works ;  accounting 
that  to  be  fatile  which  is  unproductiye,  and  still 
more  so,  if  instead  of  grapes  and  oUtss  it  yield 
but  the  thistle  and  thorns  of  dispute  and  contention. 

74.  Other  signs  may  be  selected  from  the  in- 
crease and  progress  of  particular  systems  of  phi- 
losophy and  the  sciences.  For  those  which  are 
founded  on  nature  grow  and  increase,  whilst  those 
which  are  founded  on  opinion  change,  and  in- 

,  crease  not.  If,  therefore,  the  theories  we  have 
mentioned  were  not  like  plants  torn  up  by  the  roots, 
but  grew  in  tiie  womb  of  nature  and  were  nbu- 
rished  by  her ;  that  which  for  the  last  two  thou- 
sand years  has  taken  place  would  nerer  have 
happened:  namely,  that  the  sciences  still  con- 
tinue in  their  beaten  track,  and  nearly  stationary, 
without  having  received  any  important  increase ; 
nay,  having,  on  the  contrary,  rather  bloomed  under 
the  hands  of  their  fint  author,  and  then  faded 
away.  But  we  see  that  the  case  is  reversed  in 
the  mechanical  arts,  which  are  founded  on  natare 
and  the  light  of  experience,  for  they  (as  long  as 
they  are  popular)  seem  full  of  life,  and  uninter- 
ruptedly thrive  and  grow,  being  at  first  rude,  then 
convenient,  lastly  polished,  and  perpetually  im- 
proved. 

75.  There  is  yet  another  sign,  (if  such  it  may 
be  termed,  being  rather  an  evidence,  and  one  of 
the  strongest  nature,)  namely,  the  actual  confes- 
sion of  those  very  authcmties  whom  men  now 
follow.  For  even  they  who  decide  on  things  so 
daringly,  yet,  at  times,  when  they  reflect,  betake 
themselves  to  complaints  about  the  subtilty  of 
nature,  the  obscurity  of  things,  and  the  weakness 
of  man's  wit  If  they  would  merely  do  this,  they 
might  perhaps  deter  those  who  are  of  a  timid  dis* 
position  from  further  inquiry,  but  would  excite 
and  stimulate  those  of  a  more  active  and  confident 
turn  to  further  advances.  They  are  not,  however, 
satbfied  with  confessing  so  much  of  themselves, 
but  consider  every  thing  which  has  been  either 
unknown  or  unattempted  by  themselves  or  their 
teachers,  as  beyond  the  limits  of  possibility ;  and 
thus,  with  most  consummate  pride  and  envy,  con- 
vert the  defects  of  their  own  discoveries  into  a 
calumny  on  nature,  and  a  source  of  despair  to 
every  one  else.  Hence  arose  the  new  academy, 
which  openly  professed  skepticism  and  consigned 
mankind  to  eternal  darkness.  Hence  the  notion 
that  forms,  or  the  true  differences  of  things,  (which 
are  in  fact  the  laws  of  simple  action,)  are  beyond 
nun's  reach,  and  cannot  possibly  be  discovered. 
Hence  those  notions  in  the  active  and  operative 


branehes ;  that  the  heat  of  the  sun  and  of  fire  are 
totally  different,  so  as  to  prevent  men  from  sup- 
posing that  they  can  elicit  or  form,  by  m^ns  of 
fire,  any  thing  similar  to  the  operations  of  nature ; 
and,  again,  that  composition  only  is  the  work  of 
man  and  mixture  of  nature,  so  as  to  prevent  men 
from  expecting  the  generation  or  transformation 
of  natural  bodies  by  art.  Men  will,  therefore, 
easily  allow  themselves  to  be  persuaded  by  this 
sign,  not  to  engage  their  fortunes  and  labour  in 
speculations,  which  are  not  only  desperate,  but 
actually  devoted  to  desperation. 

76.  Nor  should  we  omit  the  sign  afforded  by 
the  great  dissension  formerly  prevalent  among 
philosophera,  and  the  variety  of  schools,  which 
sufficiently  show  that  the  way  was  not  well  pre- 
pared, that  leads  from  the  senses  to  the  under- 
standing, since  the  same  groundwork  of  philoso- 
phy  (namely,  the  nature  of  things)  was  torn  and 
divided  into  such  widely  differing  and  multifarious 
errore.  And  although,  in  these  days,  the  dissen- 
sions and  differences  of  opinions  with  regard  to 
firet  principles  and  entire  systems  are  nearly  ex- 
tinct, yet  there  remain  innumerable  questions  and 
controversies  with  regard  to  particular  branches 
of  philosophy.  So  that  it  is  manifest  that  there  is 
nothing  sure  or  sound  either  in  the  systems  them- 
selves or  in  the  methods  of  demonstration. 

77.  With  regard  to  the  supposition  that  there 
is  a  general  unanimity  as  to  the  philosophy  of 
Aristotle,  because  the  other  systems  of  the  an- 
cients ceased  and  became  obsolete  on  its  promul- 
gation, and  nothing  better  has  been  since  dis- 
covered; whence  it  appeare  that  it  is  so  well 
determined  and  founded  as  to  have  united  the 
suffrages  of  both  ages;  we  will  observe — Ist. 
That  the  notion  of  other  ancient  systems  having 
ceased  afler  the  publication  of  the  works  of  Aris- 
totle is  false,  for  the  works  of  the  ancient  philoso- 
phera subsisted  long  after  that  event,  even  to  the 
time  of  Cicero  and  the  subsequent  ages.  But  at 
a  later  period,  when  human  learning  had,  as  it 
were,  been  wrecked  in  the  inundation  of  bar- 
barians into  the  Roman  empire,  then  the  systems 
of  Aristotle  and  Plato  were  preserved  in  the  waves 
of  ages,  like  blanks  of  a  lighter  and  less  solid 
nature.  2d.  The  notion  of  unanimity  on  a  clear 
inspection  is  found  to  be  fallacious.  For  true 
unanimity  is  that  which  proceeds  from  a  free 
judgment  arriving  at  the  same  conclusion  after 
an  investigation  of  the  fact.  Now,  by  far  the 
greater  number  of  those  who  have  assented  to  the 
philosophy  of  Aristotle,  have  bound  themselves 
down  to  it,  from  prejudice  and  the  authority  of 
othera,  so  that  it  is  rather  obsequiousness  and 
concurrence  than  unanimity.  But  even  if  it  were 
real  and  extensive  unanimity,  so  far  from  being 
esteemed  a  true  and  solid  confirmation,  it  should 
lead  to  a  violent  presumption  to  the  contrary.  For 
there  is  no  worse  augury  in  intellectual  mattera 
than  that  derived  from  unanimity,  with  the  ex- 
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eeption  of  diyinity  and  politics,  where  saffirages 
are  allowed  to  decide.  For  nothing  pleases  the 
multitude,  unless  it  strike  the  imagination  or  bind 
down  the  understanding,  as  we  have  obserred 
above,  with  the  shackles  of  vulgar  notions. 
Hence  we  may  well  transfer  Phocion's  remark 
from  morals  to  the  intellect :  "  That  men  should 
immediately  examine  what  error  or  fault  they 
have  committed,  when  the  multitude  concurs  wiUi 
and  applauds  them."  This,  then,  is  one  of  the 
most  unfavourable  signs.  All  the  signs,  there^ 
fore,  of  the  truth  and  soundness  of  the  received 
systems  of  philosophy  and  the  sciences  are  un- 
propitious,^hether  taken  from  their  origin,  their 
fruits,  their  progress,  the  confessions  of  their 
authors,  or  from  unanimity. 

78.  We  now  come  to  the  causes  of  errors,* 
and  of  such  perseverance  in  them  for  ages.  These 
are  sufficiently  numerous  and  powerful  to  remove 
all  wonder  that  what  we  now  offer  should  have 
so  long  been  concealed  from  and  have  escaped 
the  notice  of  mankind,  and  to  render  it  more 
worthy  of  astonishment,  that  it  should  even  now 
have  entered  any  one's  mind  or  become  the  sub- 
ject of  his  thoughts ;  and  that  it  should  have  done 
so,  we  consider  rather  the  gif^  of  fortune  than  of 
any  extraordinary  talent,  and  as  the  offspring  of 
time  rather  than  wit.  But,  in  the  first  place,  the 
number  of  ages  is  reduced  to  very  narrow  limits 
on  a  proper  consideration  of  the  matter.  For,  out 
of  twenty-five  centuries,  with  which  the  memory 
and  learning  of  man  are  conversant,  scarcely  six 
can  be  set  apart  and  selected  as  fertile  in  science  and 
favourable  in  its  progress.  For  there  are  deserts 
and  wastes  in  times  as  in  countries,  and  we  can 
only  reckon  up  three  revolutions  and  epochs  of 
philosophy.  1.  The  Greek.  2.  The  Roman. 
3.  Our  own,  that  is,  the  philosophy  of  the  western 
nations  of  Europe:  and  scarcely  two  centuries 
can  with  justice  be  assigned  to  each.  The  inter- 
mediate ages  of  the  world  were  unfortunate,  both 
in  the  quantity  and  richness  of  the  sciences  pro- 
duced. Nor  need  we  mention  the  Arabs  or  the 
scholastic  philosophy  which,  in  those  ages, 
ground  down  the  sciences  by  their  numerous 
treatises  more  than  they  increased  their  weight 
The  first  cause,  then,  of  such  insignificant  pro- 
gress in  the  sciences  is  rightly  referred  to  the 
small  proportion  of  time  which  has  been  favour- 
able thereto. 

79.  A  second  cause  offers  itself,  which  is 
certainly  of  the  greatest  importance;  namely, 
that  in  those  very  ages  in  which  men's  wit,  and 
literature  flourished  considerably,  or  even  mode- 
rately, but  a  small  part  of  their  industry  was 
bestowed  on  natural  philosophy,  the  great  mother 
of  the  sciences.  For  every  art  and  science  torn 
from  this  root  may,  perhaps,  be  polished  and  put 
into  a  serviceable  shape,  but  can  admit  of  little 

«  8«e  ead  of  Axiom  61.  Tbte  rabjeci  extendi  to  Axiom  0S. 


growth.  It  is  well  known  that  after  the  Christiasr 
religion  had  been  acknowledged  and  arrived  at 
maturity,  by  fiir  the  best  wits  were  busied  npon 
theology,  where  the  highest  rewards  offered  them- 
selves,   and   every  species    of  assistance  ivas 
abundantly  supplied,  and  the  study  of  which 
was  the   principal    occupation  of  the  western 
European  nations  during  the  third  epoch;  the 
rather  because  literature  flourished  about  the  very 
time  when  controversies  concerning  religion  first 
began  to  bud  forth.    3.  In  the  preceding  ages^ 
during  the  second  epoch,  (that  of  the  Romans,) 
philosophical  meditation  and  labour  was  chiefly 
occupied  and  wasted  in  moral  philosophy,  (the 
theology  of  the  heathens :)  besides,  the  grreatest 
minds  in  these  times  applied  themselves  to  civil 
afiairs,  on  account  of  the  magnitude  of  the  Roman 
empire,  which  required  the  labour  of  many.    3. 
The  age  during  which  natural  philosophy  ap- 
peared principally  to  flourish  among  ^e  Greeks 
was  but  a  short  period,  since  in  the  more  ancient 
times  the  seven  sages  (with  the  exception  of 
Thales)  applied  themselves  to  moral  philosophy 
and  politics,  and  at  a  later  period  after  Socrates 
had  brought  down  philosophy  from  heaven   to 
earth,  moral  philosophy  became  more  prevalent, 
and  diverted  men's  attention  from  natural.    Nay, 
the  very  period  during  which  physical  inquiries 
flourished,  was  corrupted  and  rendered  useless  by 
contradictions  and  the  ambition  of  new  opinions* 
Since,  therefore,  during  these  three  epochs,  natural 
philosophy  has  been  materially  neglected  or  im- 
peded, it  is  not  at  all  surprising  that  men  should 
have  made  but  little  progress  in  it,  seeing  they 
were  attending  to  an  entirely  different  matter. 

80.  Add  to  this  that  natural  philosophy,  espe- 
cially of  late,  has  seldom  gained  exclunve  pos- 
session of  an  individual  free  from  all  other  pur* 
suits,  even  amongst  those  who  have  applied  them- 
selves to  it,  unless  there  may  be  an  example  or 
two  of  some  monk  studying  in  his  cell,  or  some 
nobleman  in  his  villa.  She  has  rather  been  made 
a  passage  and  bridge  to  other  pursuits. 

Thus  has  this  great  mother  of  the  sciences  been 
degraded  most  unworthily  to  the  situation  of  an 
handmaid,  and  made  to  wait  upon  medicine  or 
mathematical  operations,  and  to  wash  the  imma- 
ture minds  of  youth,  and  imbue  them  with  a  first 
dye,  that  they  may  afterwards  be  more  ready  to 
receive  and  retain  another.  In  the  mean  time  let 
no  one  expect  any  great  progress  in  the  sciences, 
(especially  their  operative  part,)  unless  natural 
philosophy  be  applied  to  particular  sciences,  and 
particular  sciences  again  referred  back  to  natural 
philosophy.  For  want  of  this,  astronomy,  optics, 
music,  many  mechanical  arts,  medicine  itself, 
and  (what  perhaps  is  more  wonderful)  moral  and 
political  philosophy,  and  the  logical  sciences  hate 
no  depth,  but  only  glide  over  the  surface  and  va- 
riety of  things;  because  these  sciences,  when^ 
they  have  been  once  partitioned  out  and  esta 
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bliihed,  are  no  longer  notoithed  by  natanl  phi- 
losophy, wiiich  would  hare  imparted  fresh  yigoor 
and  growth  to  them  from  the  sonices  and  genuine 
contemplation  of  motion,  rays,  sounds,  texture, 
and  confirmation  of  bodies,  and  the  affections  and 
capacity  of  the  understanding.  But  we  can  little 
wonder  that  the  sciences  grow  not  when  separated 
fnm  their  roots. 

81.  There  is  another  powerful  and  great  cause 
of  the  little  advancement  of  the  sciences,  which 
is  this :  it  is  impossible  to  adTance  properly  in 
the  course  when  the  goal  is  not  properly  fixed. 
Bat  the  real  and  legitimate  goal  of  the  sciences 
is  the  endowment  of  human  life  with  new  inven- 
tions and  riches.  The  great  crowd  of  teachers 
blow  nothing  of  this,  but  consist  of  dictatorial 
luieiings :  unless  it  so  happen  that  some  artisan 
of  an  acute  genios  and  ambitious  of  fame  gives  up 
his  time  to  a  new  discovery,  which  is  generally 
attended  with  a  lose  of  property.  The  majority, 
80  far  from  proposing  to  themselves  the  augmen- 
tation of  the  mass  of  arts  and  sciences,  make  no 
other  use  of  an  inquiry  into  the  mass  already  be- 
fore them,  than  is  afforded  by  the  conversion  of  it 
to  some  use  in  their  lectures,  or  to  gain,  or  to  *he 
aeqairement  of  a  name  and  the  like.  But  if  one 
o«t  of  the  multitnde  be  found,  who  courts  science 
ftom  real  zeal  and  on  its  own  account,  even  he 
will  be  seen  rather  to  follow  contemplation  and 
the  variety  of  theories  than  a  severe  and  strict  in- 
vestigation of  truth.  Again,  if  there  even  be  an 
QDosually  strict  investigator  of  truth,  yet  will  he 
propose  to  himself  as  the  test  of  truth  the  satisfiu}- 
tion  of  his  mind  and  understanding,  as  to  the 
causes  of  things  long  sitice  known,  and  not  such 
s  test  as  to  lead  to  some  new  earnest  of  effects, 
and  a  new  light  in  axioms.  If,^  therefore,  no  one 
have  laid  down  the  real  end  of  science,  we  cannot 
wonder  that  there  should  be  error  in  points  subor^ 
dinate  to  that  end. 

82.  But,  in  like  manner  as  the  end  and  goal  of 
science  is  ill  defined,  so,  even  were  the  case  other- 
wise, men  have  chosen  an  erroneous  and  impassa- 
ble direction.  For  it  is  sufficient  to  astonish  any 
rdecting  mind,  that  nobody  should  have  cared  or 
wished  to  open  and  complete  a  way  for  the  under- 
standiog,  setting  off  from  the  senses,  and  regular, 
well  conducted  experiment;  but  that  every  thing 
baa  been  abandoned  either  to  the  mists  of  tradi- 
tion, the  whirl  and  confusion  of  argument,  or  the 
waves  and  mazes  of  chance,  and  desultory,  ill- 
eombined  experiment  Now,  let  any  one  but  con- 
sider soberly  and  diligently  the  nature  of  the  path 
men  have  been  accustomed  to  pursue  in  the  in- 
vestigation and  discovery  of  any  matter,  and  he 
^1  doubtless  first  observe  the  rude  and  inartifi- 
^  manner  of  discovery  most  familiar  to  man- 
Itind:  which  is  no  other  than  this.  When  any 
^  prepares  himself  for  discovery,  he  first  in- 
quires and  obtains  a  full  account  of  all  that  has 
^0  said  on  the  subject  by  others,  then  adds  his 


own  reflections,  and  stirs  np  and,  as  it  were,  in- 
vokes his  own  spirit,  after  much  mental  labour,  to 
disclose  its  oracles.  AU  which  is  a  method  with- 
out foundation  and  merely  turns  on  opinion. 

Another  perhaps  calls  in  logic  to  assist  him  in 
discovery,  which  bears  only  a  nominal  relation  to 
his  purpose.  For  the  discoveries  of  logic  are  not 
discoveries  of  principles  and  leading  axioms,  but 
only  of  what  appears  to  accord  with  them.  And 
when  men  become  curious  and  importunate  and 
give  trouble,  interrupting  her  about  her  proofs  and 
the  discovery  of  principles  or  first  axioms,  she 
puts  them  off  with  her  usual  answer,  referring 
them  to  faith,  and  ordering  them  to  swear  allegi- 
ance to  each  art  in  its  own  department. 

There  remains  but  mere  experience,  which 
when  it  offers  itself  is  called  chance ;  when  it  is 
sought  after,  experiment.  But  this  kind  of  expe- 
rience is  nothing  but  a  loose  faggot,  and  mere 
groping  in  the  dark,  as  men  at  night  try  all  means  ^ 
of  discovering  the  right  road,  whilst  it  would  be 
better  and  more  prudent  either  to  wait  for  day  or 
procure  a  light  and  then  proceed.  On  the  contrary 
the  real  order  of  experience  begins  by  setting  up 
a  light,  and  then  shows  the  road  by  it,  commenc- 
ing with  a  regulated  and  digested,  not  a  mis- 
placed and  vague  course  of  experiment,  and 
thence  deducing  axioms,  and  from  those  axioms 
new  experiments :  for  not  even  the  Divine  Word 
proceeded  to  operate  on  the  general  mass  of  things 
without  due  order. 

Let  men  therefore  cease  to  wonder  if  the  whole 
course  of  science  be  not  run,  when  all  have  wan- 
dered from  the  path ;  quitting  entirely  and  desert 
ing  experience,  or  involving  themselves  in  its 
mazes,  and  wandering  about,  whilst  a  regulariy 
combined  system  would  lead  them  in  a  sure  track 
through  its  wilds  to  the  open  day  of  axioms. 

83.  The  evil,  however,  has  been  wonderfully 
increased  by  an  opinion,  or  inveterate  conceit, 
which  is  both  vainglorious  and  prejudicial,  namely, 
that  the  dignity  of  ^e  human  mind  b  lowered  by 
long  and  frequent  intercourse  with  experiments 
and  particulars,  which  are  the  objects  of  sense  and 
confined  to  matter ;  especially  since  such  matters 
generally  require  labour  in  investigation,  are  mean 
subjects  for  meditation,  harsh  in  discourse,  unpro- 
ductive in  praOtice,  infinite  in  number,  and  deli- 
cate in  their  sub^lty.  Hence  we  have  seen  the 
true  path  not  only  deserted,  but  intercepted  and 
blocked  up,  experience  being  rejected  with  dis- 
gust, and  not  merely  neglected  or  improperly 
applied. 

84.  Again,  the  reverence  for  anti<|uity  and  the 
authority  of  men  who  have  been  esteemed  great 
in  philosophy,  and  geneVal  unanimity,  have  re- 
tarded men  from  advancing  in  science,  uid  almost 
enchanted  them.  As  to  unanimity,  we  have  spo- 
ken of  it  above. 

The  opinion  which  men  cherish  of  antiquity  is 
altogether  idle,  and  scarcely  accords  with  the 
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teim.  For  the  old  afe  and  inereaabigr  yean  of 
tke  worid  should  in  reality  be  conttdered  at  aati- 
qoity,  and  this  is  rather  the  character  of  oar  own 
times  than  of  the  less  adranced  age  of  the  world 
in  those  of  the  ancients.  For  the  latter,  with  re- 
spect to  ourselres,  are  ancient  and  elder,  with 
respect  to  the  world,  modem  and  younger.  And 
as  we  expect  a  greetsr  knowledge  of  haman  aflyrs 
and  mose  mature  judgment  from  an  old  man,  than 
from  a  youth,  on  aooount  of  his  experience,  and 
the  Tariety  and  number  of  things  he  has  seen, 
heard,  and  meditated  upon;  so  we  ha^e  reason  to 
eiq>ect  much  greater  things  of  ovr  own  age,  (if  it 
knew  but  its  strength  and  would  essay  and  exert 
it,)  than  from  antiquity^  since  the  world  has  grown 
older,  and  its  stock  has  been  increased  and  accu- 
mulated with  an  infinite  number  of  experiments 
and  obserrations.  We  must  also  take  into  our 
consideratioB  that  many  objects  in  nature  fit  to 
durow  light  upon  philosophy  ha?e  been  e]q>osed 
to  our  Tiew  and  diseoTeied  by  means  of  long  roy- 
ages  and  travels,  in  which  our  times  hare  abound- 
ed. It  would  indeed  be  dishonour^le  to  mankind, 
if  the  regions  of  the  material  globe,  the  earth,  the 
sea,  and  stars  should  be  so  prodigiously  dereloped 
and  illustrated  in  our  age,  and  yet  the  boundaries 
of  the  intellectual  globe  should  be  confined  to  the 
narrow  disoereries  of  the  ancients. 

With  regard  to  authority,  it  is  the  greatest 
weakness  to  attribute  infinite  credit  to  particular 
authors,  and  to  refuse  his  own  prerogatire  to  time, 
the  auUior  of  all  authors,  and,  therefore,  of  all 
authority.  For,  truth  is  rightly  named  the  daugh- 
ter of  time,  not  of  authority.  It  is  not  wonderful, 
therefore,  if  the  bonds  of  antiquity,  authority, 
and  unanimity,  hare  so  enchained  the  power  of 
man,  that  he  is  unable  (as  if  bewitched)  to  be- 
come (miliar  with  things  themselres. 

85.  Nor  is  it  only  the  admiration  of  antiquity, 
authority,  and  unanimity,  that  has  forced  man's 
industry  to  rest  satisfied  with  present  discoTeries, 
but  also  the  admiration  of  the  effects  already 
placed  within  his  power.  For,  whoever  passes 
in  review  the  variety  of  subjects,  and  the  beauti- 
ful apparatus  collected  and  introduced  by  the 
mechanical  arts  for  the  service  of  mankind,  will 
certainly  be  rather  inclined  to  admire  our  wealth 
than  to  perceive  our  poverty ;  not  considering 
that  the  observations  of  man  and  operations  of 
nature  (which  are  the  souls  and  first  movers  of 
that  variety)  are  few,  and  not  of  deep  researeh; 
the  rest  must  be  attributed  merely  to  man's  pa^ 
tience  and  the  delicate  and  well  regulated  motion 
of  the  hand  or  of  instruments.  To  take  an  in- 
stance, the  nianufactory  of  clocks  is  delicate  and 
accurate,  and  appeare  to  imitate  the  heavenly 
bodies  in  its  wheels,  and  the  pulse  of  animab  in 
its  regular  oscillation,  yet  it  only  depends  upon 
one  or  two  axioms  of  nature. 

Again,  if  one  consider  the  refinement  of  the 
liberal  arts,  or  even  that  exhibited  in  the  prepara- 


tion of  aataal  bodies  in  mechanical  arta  and  the 
like;  as  the  discovery  of  the  heaveidy  motions  in 
astronomy,  of  harmony  in  music,  of  the  letters 
of  ^  alphabet  (still  unadopted  by  the  Chinese) 
in  grammar ;  (h*,  again,  in  mechanical  operatioiis, 
the  productions  of  Bacchus  and  Ceres,  that  is* 
the  pvsparation  of  wine  and  beer,  the  making  of 
bread,  or  even  the  luxuries  of  the  table,  disdlla-- 
tion,  and  the  like;  if  one  reflect  also  and  consider 
for  how  long  a  period  of  ages  (for  all  the  above, 
except  distillation,  are  ancient)  these  things  have 
been  brought  to  their  present  state  of  perfectioB, 
and,  as  we  instanned  in  clocks,  to  howiaw  obeeg' 
vaiions  and  axioms  of  nature  they  may  be  refer- 
red, and  how  easOy,  and,  as  it  were,  by  obvious 
chance  or  contemplation  they  might  be  discoivered,. 
one  would  soon  cease  to  admire  and  rather  jHty 
die  human  lot,  on  aecoont  of  its  vast  want  and 
dearth  of  things  and  discoveriee  fi>r  so  many 
ages.  Yet,  even  the  discoveries  we  have  mesH 
tioned  were  more  ancient  than  philosophy,  and 
the  intellectual  arts ;  so  that,  to  say  the  trutk, 
when  contemplation  and  doctrinal  sdenoe  began, 
the  discovery  of  useful  works  ceased. 

But  If  any  one  turn  from  the  manufiMstoriee  to 
libraries,  and  be  inclined  to  admire  the  imiiMi^^itf^ 
variety  of  books  ofiered  to  oar  view,  let  him  but 
examine  and  diligently  inspect  the  matter  and 
contents  of  these  books,  and  Ids  astonishment 
will  certainly  change  its  object :  for  when  he  finda 
no  end  of  repetitions,  and  how  much  men  do  and 
speak  the  same  thing  ovw  again,  he  will  paaa 
from  admiration  of  this  variety  to  astonishment 
at  the  poverty  and  scareity  of  matter,  which  haa 
hitherto  possessed  and  filled  men's  minds. 

But  if  any  one  should  condescend  to  consider 
such  sciences  as  are  deemed  ratha  curious  than 
sound,  and  take  a  full  view  of  the  operations  of  the 
alchymists  or  magi,  he  will  perhape  heaitate  wh&* 
ther  he  ought  rather  to  laugh  or  to  weep.  For  the 
alchjrmist  cherishes  eternal  hope,  and  when  his 
labours  succeed  not,  accuses  his  own  mistakes, 
deeming,  in  his  self-accusation,  that  he  has  not 
properly  understood  the  words  of  art,  or  of  hie 
authon ;  upon  which  he  listens  to  tradition  and 
vague  whispers,  or  imagines  there  is  some  slight 
unsteadiness  in  the  minute  details  of  his  practice, 
and  then  has  recourse  to  an  endless  repetiti<m  of 
experiments :  and,  in  the  mean  time,  when  in  hia 
casual  experiments  he  falls  upon  som^hing  in 
appearance  new,  or  of  some  degree  of  utility,  he 
consoles  himself  with  such  an  earnest,  and  oaten* 
tatiously  publishes  them,  keeping  up  his  hope  of 
the  final  result.  Nor  can  it  be  denied  that  the 
alchymists  have  made  several  discoveries,  and 
presented  mankind  with  useful  inventions.  But 
we  may  well  apply  to  them  the  fable  of  the  old 
man,  who  bequeathed  to  his  sons  some  gold 
buried  in  his  garden,  pretending  not  to  know  the 
exact  spot,  whereupon  they  worked  diligently  in 
digging  the  vineyard,  and  though  they  found  no 
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gold,  the  Tuitage  was  lendMed  more  abundant 
by  their  labour. 

The  followeiB  of  natural  magic,  who  explain 
eyeiy  thing  by  sympathy  and  antipathy,  have 
assigned  false  powers  and  marrellons  operations 
to  things,  by  gratoitons  and  idle  co^jectuies :  and 
if  they  haye  ever  produced  any  effects,  they  are 
rather  wonderful  and  noyel  than  of  any  real  bene- 
fit or  utility. 

In  superstitious  magic,  (if  we  say  any  thing  at 
all  about  it,)  we  must  chiefly  observe,  that  there 
are  only  some  peculiar  and  definite  objects  with 
which  the  curious  and  superstitious  arts  have  in 
every  nation  and  age,  and  even  under  every  reli- 
gion, been  able  to  exercise  and  amuse  themselves. 
Let  us,  therefore,  pass  them  over.  In  the  mean 
time  we  cannot  w<mder  that  the  false  notion  of 
plenty  dionld  have  occasioned  want* 

86.  The  admiration  of  mankind  with  regard  to 
the  arts  and  sciences,  which  is  of  itself  sufificiently 
simple  and  almost  puerile,  has  been  increased  by 
the  craft  and  artifices  of  those  who  haye  treated 
the  sciences  and  delivered  them  down  to  pos- 
terity. For  they  propose  and  produce  them  to 
our  view  so  fashioned,  and  as  it  were  masked,  as 
to  make  them  pass  for  perfect  and  complete.  For, 
if  you  consider  their  method  and  divisions,  they 
appear  to  embrace  and  comprise  every  thing  which 
can  relate  to  the  subject.  And  although  this  frame 
be  badly  filled  up,  and  resemble  an  empty  bladder, 
yet  it  presents  to  the  vulgar  uoderstanding  the 
form  and  appearance  of  a  perfect  science. 

The  first  and  most  ancient  investigators  of 
troth  were  wont,  on  the  contrary,  with  more 
honesty  and  success,  to  throw  all  the  knowledge 
they  wished  to  gather  from  contemplation,  and  to 
lay  up  for  use,  into  aphorisms,  or  short,  scattered 
sentences,  unconnected  by  any  method,  and  with- 
out pretending  or  professing  to  comprehend  any 
entire  art  But,  according  to  the  present  system, 
we  cannot  wonder  that  men  seek  nothing  beyond 
that  which  is  handed  down  to  them  as  perfect, 
and  abeady  extended  to  its  full  complement. 

87.  The  ancient  theories  have  received  addi- 
tional support  and  credit,  from  the  absurdity  and 
levity  of  those  who  have  promoted  the  new, 
especially  in  the  active  and  practical  part  of  natu- 
nl  philosophy.  For  there  have  been  many  silly 
and  fantastical  fellows  who,  from  credulity  or 
imposture,  have  loaded  mankind  with  promises, 
announcing  and  boasting  of  the  prolongation  of 
life,  the  retarding  of  old  age,  the  alleviation  of 
pains,  the  remedying  of  natural  defects,  the  de- 
ception of  the  senses,  the  restraint  and  excitement 
of  the  passions,  the  illumination  and  exaltation  of 
the  intellectual  faculties,  the  transmutation  of  sub- 
stances, the  unlimited  intensity  and  multiplication 
of  motion,  the  impressions  and  changes  of  the 
lir,  the  bringing  into  our  power  the  management 
'*(  celestial  influences,  the  divination  of  future 
events,  the  representation  of  distant  objects,  the 


revelation  of  hidden  objeets  and  the  like.  One 
would  not  be  very  wrong  in  observing,  with  regard 
to  such  pretenders,  that  there  is  as  much  dififer- 
ence  in  philosophy,  between  their  absurdity  and 
real  science,  as  there  is  in  history  between  the 
exploits  of  Cssar  or  Alexander,  and  those  of 
Amadis  de  Gaul  and  Arthur  of  Britain.  For 
those  illustrious  generals  are  found  to  have  actu- 
ally  performed  greater  exj^loits,  than  such  ficti- 
tious heroes  are  even  pretended  to  have  accom- 
plished, by  the  means,  however,  of  real  action, 
and  not  by  any  fabulous  and  portentous  power. 
Yet  it  is  not  right  to  suffer  our  belief  in  true  his- 
tory to  be  diminished,  because  it  is « sometimes 
injured  and  violated  by  fables.  In  the  mean  time 
we  cannot  wonder  that  great  prejudice  has  been 
excited  against  any  new  propositions  (especiaUy 
when  coupled  with  any  mention  of  effects  to  be 
produced)  by  the  conduct  of  impostors  who  have 
made  a  similar  attempt,  for  their  extreme  ab- 
surdity and  the  disgust  occasioned  by  it,  has  even 
to  this  day  overpowered  every  spirited  attempt  of 
the  kind. 

88l  Want  of  energy,  and  the  littleness  and 
futility  of  the  tasks  that  human  industry  has  un- 
dertaken, have  produced  much  greater  injury  to 
the  sciences :  and  yet  (to  make  it  still  worse)  ^t 
very  wa^t  of  energy  manifests  itself  in  conjunc- 
tion with  arrogance  and  disdain. 

For,  in  the  first  place,  one  excuse,  now  from  its 
repetition  become  fiimiliar,  is  to  be  observed  in 
every  art,  namely,  that  its  promoters  convert  the 
weakness  of  the  art  itself  into  a  calumny  upon 
nature:  and  whatever  it  in  their  hands  fails  to 
effect,  they  pronounce  to  be  physically  impossi- 
ble. But  how  can  the  art  ever  be  condemned, 
whilst  it  acts  as  judge  in  its  own  cause  %  Even 
the  present  system  of  philosophy  cherishes  in  its 
bosom  certain  positions  or  dogmas,  which  (it  will 
be  found  on  diligent  inquiry)  are  calculated  to 
produce  k  full  conviction  that  no  difficult,  com- 
manding, and  powerful  operation  upon  nature, 
ought  to  be  anticipated  through  the  means  of  art; 
we  instanced*  above,  the  alleged  different  quality 
of  heat  in  the  sun  and  fire,  and  composition  and 
mixture.  Upon  an  accurate  observation,  the 
whole  tendency  of  such  positions  is  wilfully  to 
circumscribe  man's  power,  and  to  produce  a  de- 
spair of  the  means  of  invention  and  contrivance, 
which  would  not  only  confound  the  promises  of 
hope,  but  cut  the  very  springs  and  sinews  of  hi- 
dustry,  and  throw  aside  even  the  chances  of  expe- 
rience. The  only  object  of  such  philosophers  is, 
to  acquire  the  reputation  of  perfection  for  their 
own  art,  and  they  are  anxious  to  obtain  the  most 
silly  and  abandoned  renown,  by  causing  a  belief 
that  whatever  has  not  yet  been  invented  and  un- 
derstood, can  never  be  so  hereafter.  But  if  any 
one  attempt  to  give  himself  up  to  things,  and  i/> 

*  See  Axiom  75. 
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4iBeoTer  something  new,  yet  he  will  only  propose 
and  destine  fi>r  his  object,  die  inTestifration  and 
discoTery  of  some  one  inyention,  and  nothing 
moie ;  as  the  natore  of  the  magnet,  the  tides,  the 
heavenly  system  and  the  like,  which  appear  en- 
Teloped  in  some  degree  of  mystery,  and  have 
hitherto  been  treated  with  but  little  snccess. 
Now,  it  is  the  greatest  proof  of  want  of  skill,  to 
ioTestigate  the  nature  of  any  object  in  itself  alone ; 
for  that  same  nature,  which  seems  concealed  and 
hidden  in  some  instances,  is  manifest  and  almost 
palpable  in  others;  and  excites  wonder  in  the 
former,  whilst  it  hardly  attracts  attention  in  the 
latter.  Thus  the  nature  of  consistency  is  scarcely 
obsenred  in  wood  or  stone,  but  passed  over  by  the 
term  $oUdy  without  any  further  inquiry  about  the 
repulsion  of  separation,  or  the  solution  of  con- 
tinuity. But  in  water-bubbles  the  same  circum- 
stance appears  matter  of  delicate  and  ingenious 
research,  for  they  form  themseWes  into  thin  pelli- 
cles, curiously  shaped  into  hemispheres,  so  as  for 
an  instant  to  aToid  the  solution  of  continuity. 

In  general,  those  very  things  which  are  consi- 
dered as  secret,  are  manifest  and  common  in  other 
objects,  but  will  never  be  clearly  seen  if  the  ex- 
periments and  contemplation  of  man  be  directed 
to  tbemselres  only.  Yet  it  commonly  happens, 
that  if,  in  the  mechanical  arts,  any  one  bring  old 
discoveries  to  a  finer  polish,  or  more  elegant 
height  of  ornament,  or  unite  and  compound  them, 
or  apply  them  more  readily  to  practice,  or  exhibit 
them  on  a  less  heavy  and  voluminous  scale,  and 
the  like,  they  will  pass  off  as  new. 

We  cannot,  therefore,  wonder  that  no- magnifi- 
cent discoveries,  worthy  of  mankind,  have  been 
brought  to  light,  whilst  men  are  satisfied  and  de- 
lighted with  such  scanty  and  puerile  tasks,  nay, 
even  think  that  they  have  pursued  or  attained 
some  great  object  in  their  accomplishment 

89.  Nor  should  we  neglect  to  observe  that  na- 
tural philosophy  has,  in  every  age,  met  with  a 
troublesome  and  difficult  opponent:  I  mean  su- 
perstition, and  a  blind  and  immoderate  zeal  for 
religion.  For  we  see  that  among  the  Greeks 
those  who  first  disclosed  the  natural  causes  of 
thunder  and  storms  to  the  yet  untrained  ears  of 
man,  were  condemned  as  guilty  of  impiety  to- 
wards the  gods.  Nor  did  some  of  the  old  fathers 
of  Christianity  treat  those  much  better  who  show< 
•ed  by  the  most  positive  proofs  (such  as  no  one 
now  disputes)  that  the  earth  is  spherical,  and 
thence  asserted  that  there  were  antipodes. 

Even  in  the  present  state  of  things,  the  condi- 
tion of  discussions  on  natural  philosophy  is  ren- 
dered more  difficult  and  dangerous  by  the  sum< 
maries  and  methods  of  divines,  who,  after  reducing 
divinity  into  such  order  as  they  could,  and  brought 
it  into  a  scientific  form,  have  proceeded  to  mingle 
an  undue  proportion  of  the  contentious  and  thorny 
philosophy  of  Aristotle  with  the  substance  of  re- 
ligioxk. 


The  fictions  of  those  who  have  not  feared  to 
deduce  and  confirm  the  ttuih.  of  the  Christian  re- 
ligion by  the  principles  and  authority  of  philoso- 
phers, tend  to  the  same  end,  though  in  a  difi^erent 
manner.  They  celebrate  the  union  of  faith  and 
the  senses  as  though  it  were  legitimate,  with 
great  pomp  and  solemnity,  and  gratify  men*8 
pleasing  minds  with  a  variety,  but,  in  the  mean 
time,  confound  most  improperly  things  divine  and 
human.  Moreover,  in  these  mixtures  of  divinity 
and  philosophy,  the  received  doctrines  of  the  lat- 
ter are  alone  included,  and  any  novelty,  even 
though  it  be  an  improvement,  scarcely  escapes 
banishment  and  extermination. 

In  short,  you  may  find  all  access  to  any  species 
of  philosophy,  however  pure,  intercepted  by  the 
ignorance  of  divines.  Some,  in  their  simplicity, 
are  apprehensive  that  a  too  deep  inquiry  into  na- 
ture may  penetrate  beyond  the  proper  bounds  of 
decorum,  transferring  and  absurdly  applying  what 
is  said  of  sacred  mysteries  in  holy  writ  against 
those  who  pry  into  divine  secrets,  to  the  myste- 
ries of  nature,  which  are  not  forbidden  by  any 
prohibition.  Others,  with  more  cunning,  imegtne 
and  consider  that  if  secondary  caoses  be  unknown, 
every  thing  may  more  easily  be  referred  to  the 
divine  hand  and  wand ;  a  matter,  as  they  think, 
of  the  greatest  consequence  to  religion,  but  which 
can  only  really  mean  that  God  wishes  to  be  grati- 
fied by  means  of  fiilsehood.  Others  fear  from 
past  example,  lest  motion  and  change  in  philoso- 
phy should  terminate  in  an  attack  upon  religion. 
Lastly,  there  are  others  who  appear  anxious  lest 
there  should  be  something  discovered  in  the  in- 
vestigation of  nature  to  overthrow,  or  at  least 
shake  religion,  particularly  among  the  unlearn- 
ed. The  two  last  apprehensions  appear  to  resem- 
ble animal  instinct,  as  if  men  were  diffident,  in 
the  bottom  of  their  minds,  and  secret  meditations, 
of  the  strength  of  religion,  and  the  empire  of 
faith  over  the  senses ;  and  therefore  feared  that 
some  danger  awaited  them  from  an  inquiry  into 
nature.  But  any  one  who  properiy  considers  the 
subject,  will  find  natural  philosophy  to  be,  after 
the  word  of  God,  the  surest  remedy  against  su- 
perstition, and  the  most  approved  support  of  faith. 
She  is  therefore  rightly  bestowed  upon  religion 
as  a  most  faithful  attendant,  for  the  one  exhibits 
the  will  and  the  other  the  power  of  God.  Nor 
was  he  wrong  who  observed,  "Ye  err,  not 
knowing  the  Scriptures  and  the  power  of  God  ;** 
thus  uniting  in  one  bond  the  revelation  of  his 
will,  and  the  contemplation  of  his  power.  In  the 
mean  while  it  is  not  wonderful  that  the  progress 
of  natural  philosophy  has  been  restrained,  since 
religion,  which  has  so  much  influence  on  men's 
minds,  has  been  led  and  hurried  to  oppose  her 
through  the  ignorance  of  some  and  the  imprudent 
zeal  of  others. 

90.  Again,  in  the  habits  and  regulations  of 
schools,  universities,  and  the  like  assemblies,  de- 
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stined  fat  the  abode  of  iMrbed  men,  and  the  im- 
ptoYement  of  learning,  every  thing  is  found  to  be 
opposed  to  the  progrees  of  the  sciences.  For  the 
leetores  and  exercises  are  so  ordered,  that  any 
thing  ont  of  the  common  track  can  scarcely  enter 
the  thoughts  and  contemplations  of  the  mind.  If, 
however,  one  or  two  have  perhaps  dared  to  use 
their  liberty,  they  can  only  impose  the  labonr  on 
themselves,  without  deriving  any  advantage  from 
the  association  of  others :  and  if  they  put  up  with 
thist  they  will  find  their  industry  and  spirit  of  no 
flight  disadvantage  to  them  in  making  their  for- 
tune. For  the  pursuits  of  men  in  such  situations 
are,  as  it  were,  chained  down  to  the  writings  of 
particular  authors,  and  if  any  one  dare  to  dissent 
from  them,  he  is  immediately  attacked  as  a  turbu- 
lent and  revolutionary  spirit.  Yet  how  great  is 
the  difference  between  civil  matters  and  the  arts ; 
for  there  is  not  the  same  danger  from  new  activity 
and  new  light.  In  civil  matters  even  a  change 
for  the  better  is  suspected  on  account  of  the  com- 
motion it  occasions ;  for  civil  government  is  sup- 
ported by  authority,  unanimity,  fame,  and  public 
opinion,  and  not  by  demonstration.  In  the  arts 
and  sciences,  on  the  contrary,  every  department 
should  resound,  as  in  mines,  with  new  works 
and  advances.  And  this  is  ihe  rational,  though 
not  the  actual  view  of  the  case :  for  that  adminis- 
tration and  government  of  science  we  have  spoken 
of,  is  wont  too  rigorously  to  repress  its  growth. 

91.  And  even  should  the  odium  I  have  alluded 
to  be  avoided,  yet  it  is  sufficient  to  repress  the 
increase  of  science  that  such  attempts  and  indus- 
try was  unrewarded.  For  the  cultivation  of 
science  and  its  reward  belong  not  to  ^e  same 
individual.  The  advancement  of  science  is  the 
work  of  a  powerful  genius,  the  prize  and  reward 
belong  to  the  vulgar  or  to  prinoes,  who  (with  a 
few  exceptions)  are  scarcely  moderately  well 
informed.  Nay,  such  progress  is  not  only  de- 
prived  of  the  rewards  and  beneficenoe  of  indivi- 
dnals,  but  even  of  popular  praise :  for  it  is  above 
the  reach  of  the  generality,  and  easily  over- 
whelmed and  extinguished  by  the  winds  of  com- 
mon opinions.  It  is  not  wonderful,  therefore, 
that  little  success  has  attended  that  which  has 
"been  little  honoured. 

92.  But  by  fAr  the  greatest  obstacle  to  the 
advancement  of  the  sciences  and  the  undertaking 
of  any  new  attempt  or  department  is  to  be  found 
in  men*s  despair  and  the  idea  of  impossibility. 
For  men  of  a  prudent  and  exact  turn  of  thought 
are  altofirether  diffident  in  matters  of  this  nature, 
considering  the  obscurity  of  nature,  and  the  short- 
ness of  lifi^,  the  deception  of  the  senses,  and 
weakness  of  the  judgment  They  think,  there- 
fore, that  in  the  revolutions  of  ages  and  of  the 
world  there  are  certain  floods  and  ebbs  of  the 
sciences,  and  that  they  grow  and  flourish  at  one 
^me,  and  wither  and  fall  off  at  another^  that 
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when  they  have  attained  a  certain  degree  and 
condidon  they  can  proceed  no  further. 

If,  therefore,  any  one  believe  or  promise  greater 
things,  they  impute  it  to  an  uncurbed  and  imma- 
ture mind,  and  imagine  that  such  efforts  begin 
pleasantly,  then  become  laborious,  and  end  in 
confusion.  And  since  such  thoughts  easily  enter 
the  minds  of  men  of  dignity  and  excellent  judg- 
ment,  we  must  really  take  heed  lest  we  should  be 
captivated  by  our  affection  for  an  excellent  and 
most  beauti^l  object,  and  relax  or  diminish  the 
severity  of  our  judgment !  and  we  must  diligently 
examine  what  gleam  of  hope  shines  upon  us,  and 
in  what  direction  it  manifests  itself,  so  that,  banish- 
ing her  lighter  dreams,  wie  may  discuss  and  weigh 
whatever  appears  of  more  sound  importance.  We 
must  consult  the  prudence  of  ordinary  life,  too, 
which  is  diffident  upon  principle,  and  in  all  hu- 
man matters  augurs  the  worst  Let  us  then 
speak  of  hope,  especially  as  we  are  not  vain  pro- 
mtsers,  nor  arc  willing  to  fbrce  or  ensnare  men's 
judgment,  but  wbuld  rather  lead  them  willingly 
forward.  And,  although  we  shall  employ  the 
most  cbgent  means  of  enforcing  hope  when  we 
bring  them  to  particulars,  and  especially  those 
which  are  digested  and  arranged  in  our  Tables  of 
Invention,  (me  subject  partly  of  the  second,  but 
principally  of  the  fourth  part  of  the  Instauration,) 
which  are  indeed  rather  the  very  object  of  our 
hopes  than  hope  itself;  yet  to  proceed  more  leni- 
ently,  we  must  treat  of  the  preparation  of  men's 
minds,  of  which  the  manifestation  of  hope  forms 
no  slight  part  For,  without  it,  all  that  we  have 
said  tends  rather  to  produce  a  gloom  than  to  en- 
courage activity  or  quicken  the  industry  of  expe- 
riment, by  causing  them  to  have  a  worse  and 
more  contemptuous  opinion  of  things  as  they  are 
than  they  now  entertain,  and  to  perceive  and  feel 
more  thorou  ghly  their  unfortunate  condition.  "We 
must  therefore  disclose  and  prefix  our  reasons  for 
not  thinking  the  hope  of  success  improbable ,  as 
Columbus  before  his  wonderful  voyage  over  the 
Atlantic  gave  the  reasons  of  his  conviction  that 
new  lands  and  continents  might  be  discovered 
besides  those  already  known.  And  these  reasons 
though  at  first  rejected,  were  yet  proved  by  sub- 
sequent experience,  and  were  the  causes  and 
beginnings  of  the  greatest  events. 

93.  Let  us  begin  from  God,  and  show  that  out 
pursuit  from  its  exceeding  goodness  clearly  pro- 
ceeds fVbm  him,  the  Author  of  good  and  Father 
of  light  Now,  in  all  divine  works,  the  smallest 
beginnings  lead  assuredly  to  some  result,  and  the 
remark  in  spiritual  matters  that  «The  kingdom 
of  God  Cometh  without  observation,"  is  also  found 
to  be  true  in  every  great  work  of  divine  Provi- 
dence; so  that  every  thing  glides  quietly  on 
without  confusion  or  noise,  and  the  matter  is 
achieved  before  men  either  think  or  perceive  that 
it  b  commenced.  Nor  should  we  neglect  to 
2H 
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mention  the  prophecy  of  Daniel  of  the  last  days 
of  the  world,*  »« Many  ahall  run  to  and  fro  and 
knowledge  shall  be  increased,'*  thus  plainly  hint- 
ing and  suggesting  that  Fate  (which  is  Pro- 
Tidence)  would  cause  the  complete  circuit  of 
the  globe,  (now  accomplished,  or  at  least  going 
forward  by  means  of  so  many  distant  voyages,) 
and  the  increase  of  learning,  to  happen  at  the 
same  epoch. 

94.  Wef  will  next  give  a  most  potent  reason 
for  hope  deduce^  firom  the  errors  of  the  past,  and 
the  ways  still  unattempted.  For  well  was  an  ill 
goremed  state  thus  reproved,^  ••  That  which  is 
worst  with  regard  to  the  past,  should  appear  most 
consolatory  for  the  future.  For  if  you  had  done 
all  that  your  duty  commanded,  and  your  affairs 
proceeded  no  better,  you  could  not  even  hope  for 
their  improvement;  but  since  their  present  unhap- 
py situation  is  not  owing  to  the  force  of  circum- 
stances, but  to  your  own  errors,  you  have  reason 
to  hope,  that  by  banishing  or  correcting  the  latter, 
you  can  produce  a  great  change  for  the  better  in 
the  former."  So,  if  men  had,  during  the  many 
years  that  hare  elapsed,  adhered  to  the  right  way 
of  discov^ng  and  cultivating  the  sciences  with- 
out being  able  to  advance,  it  would  be  assuredly 
bold  and  presumptuous  to  imagine  it  possible  to 
improve;  but  if  they  have  mistdien  the  way  and 
wasted  their  labour  on  improper  objects,  it  fol- 
lows that  the  difficulty  does  not  arise  from  things 
themselves,  which  are  not  in  our  power,  but  from 
the  human  understanding,  its  practice  and  appli- 
cation, which  is  susceptible  of  remedy  and  cor- 
rection. Our  best  plan,  therefore,  is  to  expose 
these  errors.  For,  in  proportion  as  they  impeded 
the  past,  so  do  they  afford  reason  to  hope  for  the 
future.  And  although  we  have  touched  upon 
them  above,  yet  we  think  it  right  to  give  a  brief, 
bare,  and  simple  enumeration  of  them  in  this 
place. 

95.  Those  who  have  treated  of  the  sciences 
have  been  either  empirics  or  dogmatical.  The 
former  like  ants  only  heap  up  and  use  their  store, 
the  latter  like  spiders  spin  out  their  own  webs. 
The  bee,  a  mean  between  both,  extracts  matter 
from  the  flowers  of  the  garden  and  the  field,  but 
works  and  fashions  it  by  its  own  efforts.  The 
true  labour  of  philosophy  resembles  hers,  for  it 
neither  relies  entirely  or  principaUy  on  the  pow- 
ers of  the  mind,  nor  yet  lays  up  in  the  memory, 
the  matter  afforded  by  the  experiments  of  natural 
jiistory  or  mechanics  in  its  raw  state,  but  changes 

•  Daniel,  c.  zii.  ver.  4. 

f  Henc«  to  Aphorism  106  treat!  of  the  grounds  of  hope  to 
be  derived  from  correcting  former  errora. 

tSee  Demoetbenes*!  3d  PbUippic  near  the  beginning, 
ri  xfiptrov  l¥  roU  »ap«Xi|Xi»Wtfi,  roiro  wp9{  rh  ittWovra 
SlXrirov  iwSpKSi.  T(  ow  irl  roifro ;  8ri  oirt  iiiKpdVf  o^rt 
ftlya  oiSiw  ruir  Mvrotv  itoi&6vr(0¥  ^c5v,  mKoif  rh  wpdyfiara 
ix/ti'  Ittirotyt  ti  viy^'S  vpooiiKH  irparHvna*  incSy,  oUrctf 
iiUtiTO  9vi  iv  tXtis  ^»  dvri  yi¥Sodai  0t\T(<a,  vi¥  Si  riii 
pXy  ^^vpiai  Hii  iiuripas,  gal  rffg  d/tcXctasncptfrircc^iXiv- 


and  works  it  in  the  understanding.    We  haTe 
good  reason,  therefore,  to  derive  hope  from  a. 
closer  and  purer  alliance  of  these  faculties,  (the 
experimental  and  rational)  than  has  yet  been 
attempted. 

96.  Natural  philosophy  is  not  yet  to  be  found 
unadulterated,  but  is  impure  and  corrupted;  by 
logic  in  the  school  of  Aristotle,  by  natural  theo- 
logy in  that  of  Plato,  by  mathematics  in  the 
second  school  of  Plato,  (that  of  Proclns  and 
others,)  which  ought  rather  to  terminate  natural 
philosophy  than  to  generate  or  create  it.  We 
may,  therefore,  hope  for  better  results  from  pure 
and  unmixed  natural  philosophy. 

97.  No  one  has  yet  been  found  possessed  of 
sufficient  firmness  and  severity,  to  resolve  upon  . 
and  undertake  the  task  of  entirely  aboUshingr 
common  theories  and  notions,  and  applying  the 
mind  afresh,  when  thus  cleared  and  levelled,  to 
particular  researches.  Hence  our  human  reasovi- 
ing  is  a  mere  farrago  and  crude  mass,  made  up 
of  a  great  deal  of  credulity  and  accident,  and  the 
puerile  notions  it  originally  contracted. 

But  if  a  man  of  mature  age,  unprejudiced  senses, 
and  clear  mind,  would  betake  himself  anew  to 
experience  and  particulars,  we  might  hope  much 
more  from  such  a  one.  In  which  respect  we 
promise  ourselves  the  fortune  of  Alexander  the 
Great,  and  let  none  accuse  us  of  vanity  till  they 
have  heard  the  tale,  which  is  intended  to  check 
vanity. 

For  JBschines  spoke  thus  of  Alexander  and 
his  exploits :  •*  We  live  not  the  life  of  mortals, 
but  are  born  at  such  a  period  that  posterity  will 
relate  and  declare  our  prodigies.*'  As  if  he  con- 
sidered the  exploits  of  Alexander  to  be  nuraculous. 

But  in  succeeding  ages*  Livy  took  a  better 
view  of  the  fact,  and  has  made  some  such  observa- 
tion as  this  upon  Alexander:  '(That  he  did  no 
more  than  dare  to  despise  insignificance.'*  So  in 
our  opinion  posterity  will  judge  of  us,  «<That  we 
have  achieved  no  great  matters,  but  only  set  less 
account  upon  what  is  considered  important" 
For  the  mean  time  (as  we  have  before  observed) , 
our  only  hope  is  in  the  regeneration  of  the 
sciences,  by  regularly  raising  them  on  the  founda- 
tion of  experience  and  building  them  anew,  which  ^ 
I  think  none  can  venture  to  affirm  to  have  been 
already  done  or  even  thought  of. 

98.  The  foundations  of  experience  (our  sole 
resource)  have  hitherto  failed  completely  or  hare 
been  very  weak ;  nor  has  a  store  and  a  collection^ 
of  particular  facts  capable  of  informing  the  mind 
or  in  any  way  satisfactory,  been  either  sought 
af^r  or  amassed.    On  the  contrary,  learned,  bat 

*  See  LiTy,  lib.  z.  c.  17,  where  In  a  digreaalon  on  the  pro- 
bable effect  of  a  conteit  between  Rome  and  Alexander  tbe 
Great,  be  aaya ;  *'Non  cum  Dario  rem  ease  dixi«aet:  que» 
muliemm  ac  apadonum  agroen  trahentem  inter  purporun 
atque  aorum,  oneratnni  fortune  apparatibus,  pnedam  verlte 
quam  hoatem,  nOil  aUmi  fmm  omm  mha  cratMni«r«,  imerw^ 
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idle  and  indolent  men  leceiTed  some  mere  reports 
of  experience,  traditions,  as  it  were,  of  dreams,  as 
establishing  or  confirming  their  philosophy ;  and 
bare  not  hesitated  to  allow  them  the  weight  of 
legitimate  eridence.  So  that  a  system  has  been 
pursued  in  philosophy  with  regard  to  experience, 
resembling  that  of  a  kingdom  or  state  which 
woald  direct  its  councils  and  affairs  according  to 
the  gossip  of  city  and  street  politicians,  instead 
of  the  letters  and  reports  of  ambassadors  and  mes- 
Bengers  worthy  of  credit  Nothing  is  rightly 
iaqoired  into,  or  Terified,  noted,  weighed,  or  mea- 
sored,  in  natural  history.  Indefinite  and  Tagoe 
obserration  produces  faUacions  and  uncertain  in- 
Ibrmation.  If  this  appear  strange  or  our  com- 
plaint  somewhat  too  unjust,  (because  Aristotle 
lamselff  so  distinguished  a  man,  and  supported  by 
the  wealth  of  so  great  a  king,  has  completed  an 
aecurate  history  of  animals,  to  which  others  with 
greater  diligence  but  less  noise  have  made  oon- 
Mderable  additions,  and  others  again  have  com- 
posed copious  histories  and  notices  of  plants, 
metals,  and  fossils,)  it  will  arise  from  a  want  of 
sufficiently  attending  to  and  comprehending  our 
present  obsenrations.  For  a  natural  history  com- 
piled on  its  own  account,  and  one  collected  for 
the  mind's  information  as  a  foundation  for  philoso- 
phy, are  two  different  things.  They  differ  in 
sereral  respects,  but  principally  in  this;  the 
former  contains  only  the  Tarieties  of  natural  spe- 
cies without  the  experiments  of  mechanical  arts. 
For  as  in  ordinary  life  every  person's  disposition, 
and  the  concealed  feelings  of  the  mind  and 
passions  are  most  drawn  out  when  they  are  dis- 
turbed; so  the  secrets  of  nature  betray  themselves 
more  readily  when  tormented  by  art,  than  when 
left  to  their  own  course.  We  must  begin,  there- 
fore, to  entertain  hopes  of  natural  philosophy  then 
only,  when  we  have  a  better  compilation  of  natural 
history,  its  real  basis  and  support. 

99.  Again,  even  in  the  abundance  of  mechanical 
experiments  there  is  a  very  great  scarcity  of  those 
which  best  inform  and  assist  the  understanding. 
For  the  mechanic,  little  solicitous  about  the  in- 
vestigation of  truth,  neither  directs  his  attention 
nor  applies  Ms  hand  to  any  thing  that  is  not  of 
service  to  his  business.  But  our  hope  of  further 
progress  in  the  sciences  will  then  only  be  well 
founded,  when  numerous  experiments  shall  be 
received  and  collected  into  natural  history,  which, 
though  of  no  use  in  themselves,  assist  materially 
in  the  discovery  of  causes  and  axioms:  which 
experiments  we  have  termed  enlightening,  to 
distinguish  them  from  those  which  are  profitable. 
They  possess  this  wonderful  property  and  nature, 
tiiat  they  never  deceive  or  fail  you,  for,  being  used 
only  to  discover  the  natural  cause  of  some  object, 
whatever  be  the  result,  they  equally  satisfy  your 
aim  by  deciding  the  question. 

100.  We  most  not  only  search  for  and  procure 
a  greater  number  of  experiments,  but  also  intro- 


duce a  completely  different  method,  order,  and 
progress  of  continuing  and  promoting  experience. 
For  vague  and  arbitrary  experience  is  (as  we 
have  observed)  mere  groping  in  the  dark,  and 
rather  astonishes  than  instructs.  Bat  when  ex- 
perience shall  proceed  regularly  and  uninterrupt- 
edly by  a  determined  rule,  we  may  entertain 
better  hopes  of  the  sciences. 

101.  But  af\er  having  collected  and  prepared 
an  abundance  and  store  of  natural  history,  and 
of  the  experience  required  for  the  operations  of 
the  understanding,  or  philosophy;  still  the  un- 
derstanding is  as  capable  of  acting  on  such  ma- 
terials of  itself  with  the  aid  of  memory  alone^ 
as  any  person  would  be  of  retaining  and  achiev- 
ing by  memory  the  computation  of  an  almanac. 
Yet  meditation  has  hitherto  done  more  for  disco- 
very than  writing,  and  no  experiments  have  been 
committed  to  paper.  We  cannot,  however,  ap- 
prove of  any  mode  of  discovery  without  writing, 
and  when  that  ccnnes  into  more  general  use  we 
may  have  further  hopes. 

102.  Besides  this,  there  is  such  a  multitude  and 
host  as  it  were  of  particular  objects,  and  lying  so 
widely  dispersed,  as  to  distract  and  confuse  the 
understanding ;  and  we  can  therefore  hope  for  no 
advantage  from  its  skirmishing,  and  quick  move- 
ments and  incursions,  unless  we  put  its  forces  ia 
due  order  and  array  by  means  of  proper,  and  well 
arranged,  and  as  it  were  living  tables  of  discove- 
ry of  these  matters  which  are  the  subject  of  in- 
vestigation, and  the  mind  then  apply  itself  to  the 
ready  prepared  and  digested  aid  which  such  ta- 
bles afford. 

103.  When  we  have  thus  properly  and  regu- 
larly placed  before  the  eyes  a  collection  of  parti- 
culars, we  must  not  immediately  proceed  to  the 
investigation  and  discovery  of  new  particulars  or 
effects,  or,  at  least,  if  we  do  so,  must  not  rest  sa- 
tisfied therewith.  For,  though  we  do  not  deny 
diat  by  transferring  the  experiments  from  one  art 
to  another,  (when  all  the  experiments  of  each  have 
been  collected  and  arranged,  and  have  been  ac- 
quired by  the  knowledge  and  subjected  to  the 
judgment  of  a  single  individual,)  many  new  ex- 
periments may  be  discovered,  tending  to  benefit 
society  and  mankind,  by  what  we  term  UteraU 
experience  f  yet  comparatively  insignificant  results 
are  to  be  expected  thence,  whilst  the  more  im- 
portant are  to  be  derived  from  the  new  light  of 
axioms,  deduced  by  certain  method  and  rule  from 
the  above  particulars,  and  pointing  out  and  de- 
fining new  particulars  in  their  turn.  Our  road  is 
not  along  a  plain,  but  rises  and  falls,  ascending 
to  axioms  and  descending  to  effects. 

104.  Nor  can  we  suffer  the  understanding  to 
jump  and  fiy  from  particulars  to  remote  and  most 
general  axioms,  (such  as  are  termed  the  princi- 
ples of  arts  and  things,)  and  thus  prove  and  make 
out  their  intermediate  axioms  according  to  the 
supposed  unshaken  truth  of  the  former.    This 
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IioweTer,  hat  always  been  done  to  the  present 
time  from  the  nataral  bent  of  the  understanding, 
educated,  too,  and  accustomed  to  this  very  method 
by  ttte  syllogistic  mode  of  demonstration.  But 
we  can  then  only  augur  well  for  the  sciences, 
when  the  ascent  shall  proceed  by  a  true  scale  and 
suocessiye  steps,  without  interruption  or  breach, 
from  particulars  to  the  lesser  axioms,  thence  to 
the  intermediate,  (rising  one  above  the  other,)  and 
lastly  to  the  most  general.  For  the  lowest  axi- 
oms differ  but  little  from  bare  experiment,  the 
highest  and  most  general  (as  they  are  esteemed 
at  present)  are  notional,  abstract,  and  of  no  real 
weight  The  intermediate  are  true,  solid,  full  of 
life,  and  upon  them  depend  the  business  and  for- 
tune of  mankind ;  beyond  these  are  the  really  ge- 
neral, but  not  abstract,  axioms,  which  are  truly 
limited  by  the  intermediate. 

We  must  not  then  add  wings,  but  rather  lead 
and  ballast  to  the  understanding,  to  prerent  its 
jumping  or  flying,  which  has  not  yet  been  done ; 
but  whenever  this  takes  place  we  may  entertain 
greater  hopes  of  the  sciences. 

105.  In  forming  axioms,  we  must  invent  a  dif- 
ferent form  of  induction  from  that  hitherto  in  use ; 
not  only  for  the  proof  and  discovery  of  principles, 
(as  they  are  called,)  but  also  of  minor  intermedi- 
ate, and  in  short  every  kind  of  axioms.  The  in- 
duction which  proceeds  by  simple  enumeration  is 
puerile,  leads  to  uncertain  conclusions,  and  is  ex- 
posed to  danger  from  one  contradictory  instance, 
deciding  generally  from  too  small  a  number  of 
facts,  and  those  only  the  most  obvious.  But  a 
really  useful  induction  for  the  discovery  and  de- 
monstration of  the  arts  and  sciences  should  sepa- 
rate nature  by  proper  rejections  and  exclusions, 
and  then  conclude  for  the  affirmative,  after  collect- 
ing a  sufficient  number  of  negatives.  Now,  this 
has  not  been  done,  or  even  attempted,  except  per- 
haps by  Plato,  who  certainly  uses  this  form  of 
induction  in  some  measure,  to  sift  definitions  and 
ideas.  But  much  of  what  has  never  yet  entered 
the  thoughts  of  man,  must  necessarily  be  em- 
ployed in  order  to  exhibit  a  good  and  legitimate 
mode  of  induction,  or  demonstration ;  so  as  even 
to  render  it  essential  for  us  to  bestow  more  pains 
upon  it  than  have  hitherto  been  bestowed  on 
syllogisms.  The  assistance  of  induction  is  to 
serve  us  not  only  in  the  discovery  of  axioms,  but 
also  in  defining  our  notions.  Much  indeed  is  to 
be  hoped  from  such  an  induction  as  has  been  de- 
scribed. 

106.  In  forming  our  axioms  from  induction,  we 
must  examine  and  try,  whether  the  axiom  we  de- 
live,  be  only  fitted  and  calculated  for  the  particu- 
lar instances  from  which  it  is  deduced,  or  whether 
it  be  more  extensive  and  general.  If  it  be  the 
latter,  we  must  observe,  whether  it  confirm  its 
own  extent  and  generality,  by  giving  surety,  as  it 
were,  in  pointing  out  new  particulars,  so  that  we 
may  neither  stop  at  actual  discoveries,  nor  with  a 


careless  grasp  catch  at  shadows  and  ^Mtrset 
forms,  instead  of  substances  of  a  deterraiBsts 
nature ;  and  as  soon  as  we  act  tfaos,  well  anther 
ized  hopes  may  with  reascm  be  said  to  bmm 
upon  us. 

107.  Here,  too,  we  may  again  repeat  what  we 
have  said  above,  eoncertiing  the  extending  of 
natural  philosophy,  and  reducing  particular  so* 
ences  to  that  one,  so  as  to  prevent  any  schism  or 
dismembering  of  the  sciences ;  without  which  ws 
cannot  hope  to  advance. 

108.  Such  are  the  observations  we  would  make, 
in  order  to  remove  despair  and  excite  hope,  bj 
bidding  farewell  to  the  errors  of  past  ages,  or  by 
their  correction.  Let  us  examine  whether  there 
be  other  grounds  for  hope.  And,  first,  if  many 
useful  discoveries  have  occurred  to  mankind  by 
chance  or  opportunity,  without  investigation  or 
attention  on  their  part,  it  must  necessarily  be 
acknowledged  that  much  more  may  be  brought  to 
light  by  investigation  and  attention,  if  it  be  regn* 
lar  and  orderly,  not  hasty  and  interrupted.  For, 
although  it  may  now  and  then  happen  that  one 
falls  by  chance  upon  something  that  had  before 
escaped  considerable  efforts  and  laborious  in- 
quiries, yet,  undoubtedly,  the  reverse  is  generally 
the  case.  We  may,  therefore,  hope  for  further^ 
better,  and  more  frequent  results  from  man's  ts»> 
son,  industry,  method,  and  application,  than  from 
chance  and  mere  animal  instinct,  and  the  like, 
which  have  hitherto  been  the  sources  of  invention. 

109.  We  may  also  derive  some  reason  for  hope, 
from  the  circumstance  of  several  actual  inventions 
being  of  such  a  nature,  that  scarcely  any  one 
could  have  fbrroed  a  conjecture  about  tiiem,  pre- 
viously to  their  discovery,  but  would  rather  hnve 
ridiculed  them  as  impossible.  For  men  are  wont 
to  guess  about  new  subjects,  from  tiiose  they  are 
already  aequainted  with,  and  the  hasty  and 
vitiated  fancies  they  have  thence  formed :  than 
which  there  cannot  be  a  more  fallacious  mode  of 
reasoning,  because  much  of  that  which  is  derived 
from  the  sources  of  things,  does  not  flow  in  their 
usual  channel.  If,  for  instance,  before  the  dis- 
covery of  cannon,  one  had  described  its  effects  in 
th^  following  manner :  <*  There  is  a  new  inven- 
tion, by  which  walls  and  the  greatest  bulwarks 
can  be  shaken  and  overthrown  from  a  considerable 
distance,''  men  would  have  begun  to  contrive  va- 
rious means  of  muHiplyihg  the  force  of  projectiles 
and  machines,  by  means  of  weights  and  wheels, 
and  other  modes  of  battering  and  projecting.  Bot 
it  is  improbable  that  any  imagination  or  fancy 
would  have  hit  upon  a  fiery  blast  expanding  and 
developing  itself  so  suddenly  and  violently,  be- 
cause none  would  have  seen  an  instance  at  all 
resembling  it,  except  perhaps  in  earthquakes  or 
thunder,  which  they  would  have  immediately  r^ 
jected  as  the  great  operations  of  nature,  not  to  be 
imitated  by  man. 

So  if,  before  the  diteoveiy  of  silk  tiiready  any 
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caa  had  observed,  ^thtt  a  species  of  thread  had 
been  discovered,  fit  for  dreeses  asd  famiture,  far 
•BrpassiDj^  the  thread  of  worsted  or  flax  in  fine- 
ness, and  at  the  same  time  in  tenacity,  beaoty, 
and  softness,"  men  would  have  begnn  to  imagine 
somethingr  about  Chinese  plants,  or  the  fine  hair 
of  some  animals,  or  the  feathers  or  down  of  birds, 
bnt  certainly  would  never  have  had  an  idea  of  its 
being  spun  by  a  small  worm,  in  so  copious  a 
manner,  and  renewed  annually.  Bnt  if  any  one 
bad  ventured  to  suggest  the  silk  worm,  he  would 
bave  been  laughed  at,  as  if  dreaming  of  some  new 
nanufaetore  from  spiders. 

60,  again,  if  before  the  discovery  of  the  com- 
pass, any  one  had  said,.**  that  an  instrument  had 
been  invented,  by  which  the  quarters  and  points 
of  the  heavens  could  be  exactly  taken  and  distin- 
foisfaed,"  men  would  have  entered  into  disquisi- 
liDns  on  the  refinement  of  astronomical  instiu- 
inonts,  and  the  like,  from  the  excitement  of  their 
imaginations;  bnt  the  thought  of  any  thing  being 
discovered,  whieh  not  being  a  celestial  body,  but 
a  mete  mineral  or  metallic  substance,  should  yet 
in  its  motion  agree  with  that  of  such  bodies, 
would  have  appeared  absolutely  incredible.  Yet 
were  these  facts,  and  the  like  (unknown  for  so 
many  ages)  not  discovered  at  last,  either  by 
philosophy  or  reasoning,  but  by  ehance  and  op- 
portunity ;  and  (as  we  have  observed)  they  are 
of  a  natuis  most  beterogeneoas,  and  remote  from 
what  was  hitherto  known,  so  that  no  previous 
bnowledge  could  lead  to  them. 

We*  maj,  therefore,  well  hope  that  many  ex- 
eellent  and  useful  matters  are  yet  treasured  up  in 
ike  bosom  of  nature,  bearing  no  relation  or  ana- 
logy to  our  actual  discoveries,  but  out  of  the 
eommon  track  of  our  imagiaatiop,  and  still  un- 
discovered ;  and  which  will  doubtless  be  brought 
to  light  in  the  course  and  lapse  of  years,  as  the 
others  have  been  before  them ;  but  in  the  way  we 
now  point  out,  they  may  rapidly  and  at  once  be 
both  represented  and  anticipated. 

110.  There  are  moreover  some  inventions  which 
lander  it  probable  that  men  may  pass  and  hurry 
over  the  most  noble  discoveries  which  lie  imme- 
diately before  them.  For,  however  the  discovery 
of  gunpowder,  silk,  the  compass,  sugar,  paper,  or 
the  like,  may  appear  to  depend  on  peculiar  pro- 
perties of  things  and  nature,  printing  at  least  in- 
Tolves  no  contrivance  which  is  not  clear  and 
almost  obvious.  But  from  want  of  observing 
that  althougji  the  arrangement  of  the  types  of  let^ 
ters  required  more  trouble  than  writing  with  the 
hand,  yet  these  types  onoe  arranged  serve  for 
innumerable  impressions,  whilst  manuscript  only 


*  Tbii  Ikope  bas  been  abniMUBtly  realised  In  the  diecovery 
«f  f  raTity,  and  tbe  deoompoelUon  of  light,  etrletly  by  tbe  in- 
dacthre  method.  To  a  better  philosophy,  we  may  also  attrl> 
bate  the  diecoTery  of  electricity,  galyanlsm,  and  their  ma- 
taal  eonaezloB  whh  each  others  and  mafnetlim,  the  taiveB- 
tioM  of  the  air  pump,  steam  enfine,  chronometer,  ht. 


affords  one  copy ;  and  again,  from  want  of  ob- 
serving that  ink  might  be  thickened  so  as  to  stain 
without  running,  (which  was  necessary,  seeing 
the  letters  face  upwards,  and  the  impression  is 
made  from  above,)  this  most  beautiful  invention 
(which  assists  so  materiaUy  the  propagation  of 
learning)  remained  unknown  for  so  many  ages. 

The  human  mind  is  often  so  awkward  and  ill 
regulated  in  the  career  of  invention,  that  it  is  at 
first  diffident,  and  then  despises  itself.  For  it 
appears  at  first  incredible  that  any  such  discovenr 
should  be  made,  and  when  it  has  been  made,  it 
appears  incredible  that  it  should  so  long  have 
escaped  men's  research.  All  which  affords  good 
reason  for  the  hope  that  avast  mass  of  inventions 
yet  remains,  which  may  be  deduced  not  only  from 
the  investigation  of  new  modes  of  operation,  but 
also  from  transferring,  comparing,  and  applying 
these  already  known,  by  the  method  of  what  we 
have  termed  literate  experience. 

111.  Nor  should  we  omit  another  ground  of 
hope.  Let  men  only  consider  (if  they  will)  their 
infinite  expenditure  of  talent,  time,  and  fortune, 
in  matters  and  studies  of  far  inferior  importance 
and  value :  a  small  portion  of  which  applied  to 
sound  and  solid  learning  would  be  sufficient  to 
overcome  every  difficulty.  And  we  have  thought 
right  to  add  this  observation,  because  we  candidly 
own  that  such  a  collection  of  natural  and  experi- 
mental history  as  we  have  traced  in  our  own  mind, 
and  as  is  really  necessary,  is  a  great,  and,  as  it 
were,  royal  work,  requiring  much  labour  and 
expense. 

112.  In  the  mean  time,  let  no  one  be  alarmed 
at  the  multitude  of  particulars,  but  rather  inclined 
to  hope  on  that  very  account.  For  the  particular 
phenomena  of  the  arts  and  nature  are  in  reality 
but  as  a  handful,  when  compared  with  the  fictions 
of  the  imagination,  removed  and  separated  from 
the  evidence  of  facts.  The  termination  of  our 
method  is  clear,  and  I  had  almost  said,  near  at 
hand ;  the  other  admits  of  no  termination,  but  only 
of  infinite  confusion.  For  men  have  hitherto 
dwelt  but  little,  or  rather  only  slightly  touched 
upon  experience,  whilst  they  have  wasted  much 
time  on  theories  and  the  fictions  of  the  imagina- 
tion. If  we  had  but  any  one  who  could  actually 
answer  our  interrogations  of  nature,  the  invention 
of  all  causes  and  sciences  would  be  the  labour  of 
but  a  few  years. 

113.  We  think  some  ground  of  hope  is  afforded 
by  our  own  example,  which  is  not  mentioned  for 
the  sake  of  boasting,  but  as  a  useful  remark*  Let 
those  who  distrust  their  own  powers  observe  my- 
self, one  who  have  amongst  my  contempc^aries 
been  the  most  engaged  in  public  business,  who 
am  not  very  strong  in  health,  (which  causes  a 
great  loss  of  time,)  and  am  the  first  explorer  of  this 
course,  following  the  guidance  of  none,  nor  even 
communicating  my  thoughts  to  a  single  indivi- 
dual ;  yet  having  once  firmly  entered  in  the  right 
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way,  and  snbmittlDg  the  powers  of  mj  mind  to 
things,  I  havn  somewhat  adraneed  (as  I  make 
bold  to  thinkj  the  matter  I  now  treat  of.  Then 
let  others  consider  what  may  be  hoped  firom  men 
who  enjoy  abundant  leisure,  from  united  labours, 
and  the  succession  of  ages,  after  these  sugges- 
tions on  our  part,  especially  in  a  course  which  is 
not  confined,  like  theories,  to  individuals,  but 
admits  of  the  best  distribution  and  union  of  labour 
and  effect,  particularly  in  collecting  experiments. 
For  men  will  then  only  begin  to  know  their  own 
power,  when  each  performs  a  separate  part,  instead 
of  undertaking  in  crowds  the  same  work. 

114.  Lastly,  though  a  much  more  faint  and 
uncertain  breeze  of  hope  were  to  spring  up  from 
our  new  continent,  yet  we  consider  it  necessary 
to  make  the  experiment,  if  we  would  not  show  a 
dastard  spirit.  For  the  risk  attending  want  of 
success  is  not  to  be  compared  with  that  of  neglect- 
ing the  attempt;  the  former  is  attended  with  the 
loss  of  a  little  human  labour,  the  latter  with  that 
of  an  immense  benefit  For  these  and  other  rea- 
sons, it  appears  to  us  that  there  is  abundant  ground 
to  hope,  and  to  induce  not  only  those  who  are 
sanguine  to  make  experiment,  but  even  those  who 
are  cautious  and  sober  to  gire  their  assent 

115.  Such  are  the  grounds  for  banishing  de- 
spair, hitherto  one  of  the  most  powerful  causes  of 
the  delay  and  restraint  to  which  the  sciences  hare 
been  subjected ;  in  treating  of  which,  we  have  at 
the  same  time  discussed  the  signs  and  causes  of 
the  errors,  idleness,  and  ignorance,  that  have  pre- 
yailed :  seeing  especially  that  the  more  refined 
causes,  which  are  not  open  to  popular  judgment 
and  observation,  may  be  referred  to  our  remarks 
on  the  idols  of  the  human  mind.  Here,  too,  we 
shouM  close  the  demolishing  branch  of  our  Instau- 
ration,  which  is  comprised  in  three  confutations. 
1.  The  confutation  of  natural  human  reason  led 
to  itself.  2.  The  confutation  of  demonstration. 
3.  The  confutation  of  theories,  or  received  sys- 
tems of  philosophy  and  doctrines.  Our  confuta- 
tion has  followed  such  a  course  as  was  open  to  it, 
namely,  the  exposing  of  the  signs  of  error,  and 
the  producing  evidence  of  the  causes  of  it:  for  we 
could  adopt  no  other,  differing,  as  we  do,  both  in 
first  principles  and  demonstrations  from  others. 

It  is  time  for  us,  therefore,  to  come  to  the  art 
itself,  and  the  rule  for  the  interpretation  of  nature : 
there  is,  however,  still  something  which  must  not 
be  passed  over.  For  the  intent  of  this  first  book 
of  aphorisms  being  to  prepare  the  mind  for  under- 
standing as  well  as  admitting  what  follows,  we 
must  now,  after  having  cleansed,  polished,  and 
levelled  its  surface,  place  it  in  a  good  position, 
and,  as  it  were,  a  benevolent  aspect  towards  our 
propositions ;  seeing  that  prejudice  in  new  matters 
may  be  produced  not  only  by  the  strength  of  pre- 
conceived notions,  but  also  by  a  false  anticipation 
or  expectation  of  the  matter  proposed.  We  shall, 
therefore,  endeavour  to  induce  good  and  correct  | 


opinions  of  what  we  ofiirar,  al^oogh  this  be  only 
necessary  for  tiie  moment,  and,  as  it  were,  laid 
out  at  intereaif  until  the  matter  itself  be  well  un- 
derstood. 

116.  First,  then,  we  must  desire  mai  not  to 
suppose  that  we  are  ambitious  of  founding  any 
philosophical  sect,  like  the  ancient  Greeks,  or 
some  modems,  as  Telesius,*  Patricius,|  and 
Severinus.^  For,  neither  is  this  our  intention, 
nor  do  we  think  that  peculiar  abstract  opinions 
on  nature  and  the  principles  of  things,  are  of 
much  importance  to  men's  fortunes ;  since  it  were 
easy  to  revive  many  ancient  theories,  and  to  in- 
troduce many  new  ones ;  as,  for  instance,  many 
hypotheses  with  regard  to  the  heavens  can  be  form- 
ed, differing  in  themselves,  and  yet  sufficiently 
according  with  the  phenomena. 

We  bestow  not  our  labour  on  such  theoretical 
and,  at  the  same  time,  useless  topics.  On  the 
contrary,  our  determination  is  that  of  trying 
whether  we  can  lay  a  firmer  foundation,  and  ex- 
tend to  a  greater  distance  the  boundaries  of  human 
power  and  digrnity.  And  although,  here  and 
there,  upon  some  particular  points,  we  hold  (in 
our  own  opinion)  more  true  and  certain,  and  I 
might  even  say,  more  advantageous  tenets,  than 
those  in  general  repute,  (which  we  have  collected 
in  the  Hfth  part  of  our  Instauration,)  yet  we  offer 
no  universal  or  complete  theory.  The  time  does 
not  yet  appear  to  us  to  be  arrived,  and  we  enter- 
tain no  hope  of  our  life  being  prolonged  to  the 
completion  of  the  sixth  part  of  Uie  Instaaration, 
(which  is  destined  for  philosophy  discovered  by 
the  interpretation  of  nature,)  but  are  content  if 
we  proceed  quietly  and  usefully  in  our  interme- 
diate pursuit,  scattering,  in  the  mean  time,  the 
seeds  of  less  adulterated  truth  for  posterity,  and, 
at  least,  commence  the  great  work. 

117.  And,  as  we  pretend  not  to  found  a  sect, 
so  do  we  neither  offer  nor  promise  particular 
eflfects :  which  may  occasion  some  to  object  to  us, 
that  since  we  so  often  speak  of  effects,  and  con- 
sider every  thing  in  its  relation  to  that  end,  we 
ought  also  to  give  some  earnest  of  producing 
them.  Our  course  and  method,  however,  as  we 
have  often  said,  and  again  repeat,  is  such  as  not 
to  deduce  effects  from  effects,  nor  experiments 
from  experiments,  (as  the  empirics  do,)  but  in 
our  capac.iy  of  legitimate  interpreters  of  nature, 
to  deduce  causes  and  axioms  from  effects  and 


*  Bernardino  Telesio,  a  Neapolitan.  He  studied  at  Padua, 
and  published  hit  "  De  Rerum  naturft  Juxta  propria  prioci- 
pia"  in  1565,  in  oppoaition  to  AristoUe.  He  applied  maibe- 
matics  to  pbyiica,  and  held  some  notions  similar  to  those  ot 
Pannenides. 

t  Francesco  Patrizio,  born  in  Cherso,  on  the  coart  of  Dal- 
matia,  in  1590.  He  studied  at  Padua,  and  was  aAerwards 
professor  of  Platonic  pMlosophy  at  Rome  till  bis  death  ia 
1597.  He  impugned  Arbtotle*s  philosophy  in  his  Nova  de 
Universis  Philosophia. 

%  Marco  Aurelio  Severini,  a  learned  pbyslcfain  of  Naples, 
who  published  an  attack  on  Aristotle's  Natural  History,  and 
several  other  worlu.    He  was  bom  in  1580. 
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experiments;  and  new  effects  and  experiments 
ijrom  those  causes  and  axioms. 

And,  although  any  one  of  moderate  intelligence 
^nd  ability  will  observe  the  indications  and 
sketches  of  many  noble  effects  in  our  tables  of 
inyentions,  (which  form  the  fourth  part  of  the 
Instauralion,)  and  also  in  the  examples  of  parti- 
cular instances  cited  in  the  second  part,  as  well 
as  in  our  observations  on  history,  (which  is  the 
subject  of  the  third  part ;  yet  we  candidly  confess 
that  our  present  natural  history,  whether  compiled 
from  books  or  our  own  inquiries,  is  not  sufficiently 
copious  and  well  ascertained  to  satisfy,  or  even 
assist,  a  proper  interpretation. 

If,  therefore,  there  be  any  one  who  is  more  dis- 
posed and  prepared  for  mechanical  art,  and  inge- 
nious in  discovering  effects,  than  in  the  mere 
management  of  experiment,  we  allow  him  to 

^employ  his  industry  in  gathering  many  of  the 
fruits  of  our  history  and  tables  in  his  way,  and 

-  applying  them  to  effects,  receiving  them  as  inte- 
rest till  he  can  obtain  the  principal.  For  our  own 
part,  having  a  greater  object  in  view,  we  isondemn 
an  hasty  and  premature  rest  in  such  pursuits,  as 
we  would  Atalanta^s  apple  (to  use  a  common 

•allusion  of  ours;)  for  we  are  not  childishly  am- 
bitious of  golden  fruit,  but  use  all  our  efforts  to 
make  the  course  of  art  outstrip  nature,  and  we 
hasten  not  to  reap  moss  or  the  green  blade,  but 

•  wait  for  a  ripe  harvest 

118.  There  ¥rill  be  some,  without  doubt,  who, 
-on  a  perusal  of  our  iiistory  and  tables  of  inven- 
tion, will  meet  with  some  uncertainty,  or  perhaps 
fadlaey,  in  the  experiments  themselves,  and  will 
thence,  perhaps,  imagine  that  our  discoveries  are 
built  on  false  foundations  and  principles.  There 
•is,  however,  really  nothing  in  this,  since  it  must 

needs  happen  in  beginnings.  For  it  is  the  same 
as  if  in  writing  or  printing  one  or  two  letters 
-were  wrongly  turned  or  misplaced,  which  is  no 
great  inconvenience  to  the  reader,  virho  can  easily 
by  his  own  eye  correct  the  error;  let  men  in  the 
same  way  conclude  that  many  experiments  in 
natural  history  may  be  erroneously  believed  and 
admitted,  which  are  easily  expunged  and  rejected 
afterwards  by  the  discovery  of  causes  and  axioms. 
It  is,  however,  true  that  if  these  errors  in  natural 
history  and  experiments  become  great,  frequent, 
and  continued,  they  cannot  be  corrected  and 
amended  by  any  dexterity  of  wit  or  art.  If,  then, 
even  in  mir  natural  history,  well  examined  and 
compiled  with  such  diligence,  strictness,  and  (I 
might  say)  reverential  scruples,  there  be  now  and 
then  something  false  and  erroneous  in  the  details, 
what  must  we  say  of  the  common  natural  history, 
which  is  so  negligent  and  careless  when  compared 
with  ours  1  or  of  systems  of  philosophy  and  the 
ieiences  based  on  such  loose  soil,  or  rather  quick- 
sand t  Let  none  then  be  alarmed  by  such  observa- 
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119.  Again,  our  history  and  experiments  will 


contain  much  that  is  light  and  common,  mean  and 
illiberal,  too  refined  and  merely  speculative,  and, 
as  it  were,  of  no  use,  and  this,  perhaps,  may 
divert  and  alienate  the  attention  of  mankind. 
With  regard  to  what  is  common ;  let  men  reflect, 
that  they  have  hitherto  been  used  to  do  nothing 
but  refer  and  adapt  the  causes  of  things  of  rare 
occurrence  to  those  of  things  which  more  fre- 
quently happen,  without  any  investigation  of  the  ^ 
causes  of  the  latter,  taking  them  for  granted  and 
admitted. 

Hence  they  do  not  inquire  into  the  causes  of 
gravity,  the  rotation  of  the  heavenly  bodies,  heat, 
cold,  light,  hardness,  softness,  rarity,  density, 
liquidity,  solidity,  animation,  inanimation,  simili- 
tude, difference,  organic  formation,  but  taking 
them  to  be  self-evident,  manifest,  and  admitted, 
they  dispute  and  decide  upon  other  matters  of  less 
frequent  and  familiar  occurrence. 

But  we  (who  know  that  no  judgment  can  be 
formed  of  that  which  is  rare  or  remarkable,  and 
much  less  any  thing  new  brought  to  light,  with- 
out a  previous  regular  examination  and  discovery 
of  >the  causes  of  that  which  is  common,  and  the 
causes  again  of  those  causes)  are  necessarily 
compelled  to  admit  the  most  common  objects  into 
our  history.  Besides,  we  have  observed  that 
nothing  has  been  so  injurious  to  philosophy  as 
this  circumstance,  namely,  that  familiar  and  fre- 
quent objects  do  not  arrest  and  detain  men's  con- 
templation, but  are  carelessly  admitted,  and  their 
causes  never  inquired  after;  so  that  information  ^ 
on  unknown  subjects  is  not  more  often  wanted 
than  attention  to  those  which  are  known. 

120.  With  regard  to  the  meanness  or  even  the 
filthiness  of  particulars,  for  which  (as  Pliny  ob- 
serves) an  apology  is  requisite,  such  subj^ts  are 
no  less  worthy  of  admission  into  natural  history 
than  the  most  magnificent  and  costly :  nor  do  they 
at  all  pollute  natural  history,  for  the  sun  enters 
alike  the  palace  and  the  privy,  and  is  not  thereby 
polluted.  We  neither  dedicate  nor  raise  a  capitol 
or  pyramid  to  the  pride  of  man,  but  rear  a  holy 
temple  in  his  mind,  on  the  model  of  the  universe^ 
which  model  therefore  we  imitate.  For  that 
which  is  deserving  of  existence  is  deserving  of 
knowledge,  the  image  of  existence.  Now,  the 
mean  and  splendid  alike  exist.  Nay,  as  the 
finest  odours  are  sometimes  produced  from  putrid 
matter,  (such  as  musk  and  civet,)  so  does  valuable 
light  and  information  emanate  from  mean  and 
sordid  instances.  But  we  have  already  said  too 
much,  for  such  fastidious  feelings  are  childish 
and  effeminate. 

121.  The  next  point  requires  a  more  accurate 
consideration,  namely,  that  many  parts  of  our 
history  will  appear  to  the  vulgar,  or  even  any 
mind  accustomed  to  the  present  state  of  things, 
fantastically  and  uselessly  refined.  Hence  wo 
have  in  regard  to  this  matter  said  from  the  first, 
and  must  again  repeat,  that  we  look  for  experi- 
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ments  that  shall  afford  light  rather  than  profit, 
imitating  the  diTine  creation,  which,  as  we  have 
oHen  observed,  only  produced  light  on  the  first 
day,  and  assigned  that  whole  day  to  its  creation, 
without  adding  any  material  work. 

If  any  one  then  imagine  such  matters  to  be  of 
BO  use,  he  might  equally  suppose  light  to  be  of  no 
use,  because  it  is  neither  solid  nor  material.  For 
in  fact  the  knowledge  of  simple  natures,  when 
sufficiently  inyestigated  and  defined,  resembles 
light,  which  though  of  no  great  use  in  itself, 
affords  access  to  the  general  mysteries  of  effects, 
and  with  a  peculiar  power  comprehends  and 
•draws  with  it  whole  bands  and  troops  of  effects, 
and  the  sources  of  the  most  valuable  axioms.  So, 
also,  the  elements  of  letters  have  of  themselves 
separately  no  meaning,  and  are  of  no  use,  yet  are 
Ihey  as  it  were  the  original  matter  in  the  com- 
position and  preparation  of  speech.  The  seeds 
of  substances  whose  effect  is  powerful,  are  of  no 
use  except  in  their  growth,  and  the  scattered  rays 
of  light  itself  avail  not  unless  collected. 

But  if  speculative  subtilties  give  offence,  what 
mast  we  say  of  the  scholastic  philosophers  who 
indulged  in  them  to  such  excess?  And  those 
ubttlties  were  wasted  on  words,  or  at  least  com- 
mon notions,  (which  is  the  same  thing,)  not  on 
things  or  nature,  and  alike  unproductive  of  benefit 
in  their  origin  and  their  consequences :  in  no  way 
resembling  ours,  which  are  at  present  useless,  but 
in  their  consequences  of  infinite  benefit.  Let 
men  be  assured  that  all  subtile  disputes  and  dis- 
oorsive  efforts  of  the  mind  are  late  and  preposte- 
rous, when  they  are  introduced  subsequently  to 
the  discovery  of  axioms,  and  that  their  true  or  at 
any  rate  chief  opportunity  is  when  experiment  is 
to  be  weighed  and  axioms  to  be  derived  from  it. 
They  otherwise  catch  and  grasp  at  nature,  but 
never  seize  or  detain  her :  and  we  may  well  apply 
to  nature  that  which  has  been  said  of  opportunity 
or  fortune,  ••  that  she  wears  a  lock  in  front,  but  is 
bald  behind.** 

In  short,  we  may  reply  decisively  to  those  who 
despise  any  part  of  natural  history  as  being  vul- 
gar, mean,  or  subtle  and  useless  in  its  origin,  in 
tiie  words  of  a  poor  woman  to  a  haughty  prince 
who  had  rejected  her  petition,  as  unworthy  and 
beneath  the  digfnity  of  his  majesty :  •<  then  cease 
to  reign ;"  for  it  is  quite  certain  that  the  empire 
of  nature  can  neither  be  obtained  nor  administered 
by  one  who  refuses  to  pay  attention  to  such  mat- 
ters as  being  poor  and  too  minute. 

122.  Again,  it  may  be  objected  to  us  as  being 
singular  and  harsh,  that  we  should  with  one 
stroke  and  assault,  as  it  were,  banish  all  authori- 
ties and  sciences,  and  that  too  by  our  own  efforts, 
without  requiring  the  assistance  and  support  of 
any  of  Uie  ancients. 

Now,  we  are  aware,  that  had  we  been  ready  to 
net  otherwise  than  sincerely,  it  was  not  difficult 
to  refer  our  present  method  to  remote  ages,  prior 


to  those  of  the  Greeks,  (since  the  sdeneesin  all 
probability  flourished  more  in  their  natural  state, 
though  silently,  than  when  they  were  paraded 
with  the  fifes  and  trumpets  of  the  Greeks;)  or 
even  (in  parts  at  least)  to  some  of  the  Greeks 
themselves,  and  to  derive  authority  and  honour 
from  thence;  as  men  of  no  family  labour  to  raise 
and  form  nobility  for  themselves  iii  some  ancient 
line,  by  the  help  of  genealogies.  Trusting,  how- 
ever, to  the  evidence  of  facts,  we  reject  every 
kind  of  fiction  and  imposture :  and  think  it  of 
no  more  consequence  to  our  subject,  whether  fatme 
discoveries  were  known  to  the  ancients,  and  set 
or  rose  according  to  the  vicissitudes  of  events  and 
lapse  of  ages,  than  it  would  be  of  importance  to 
mankind  to  know  whether  the  new  world  be  the 
island  of  Atlantis,*  and  known  to  the  ancients,  or 
be  now  discovered  for  the  first  time. 

With  regard  to  the  universal  censure  we  have 
bestowed,  it  is  quite  clear  to  any  one  who  pss- 
perly  considers  the  matter,  that  it  is  both  more  pro- 
bable and  more  modest  than  any  partial  one  could 
have  been.  For  if  the  errors  had  not  been  rooted 
in  the  primary  notions,  some  well  condacce^ 
discoveries  must  have  corrected  others  that  were 
deficient.  But  since  the  errors  were  fundamenti^, 
and  of  such  a  nature  that  men  may  be  said  rather 
to  have  neglected  or  passed  over  tbmga  than  to 
have  formed  a  wrong  or  false  judgment  of  them, 
it  is  little  to  be  wondered  at,  that  they  did  not 
obtain  what  they  never  aimed  at,  nor  arrive  at  a 
goal  which  they  had  not  determined,  nor  perfonn 
a  course  which  they  had  neither  entered  upon  nor 
adhered  to. 

With  regard  to  our  presumption,  we  allow  that 
if  we  were  to  assume  a  power  of  drawing  a  more 
perfect  straight  line  or  circle  than  any  one  else, 
by  superior  steadiness  of  hand  or  acutenesa  of 
eye,  it  would  lead  to  a  comparison  of  talent ;  hat 
if  one  merely  assert  that  be  can  draw  a  more  per- 
fect line  or  circle  with  a  ruler  or  compasses,  than 
another  can  by  his  unassisted  hand  or  eye,  he 
surely  cannot  be  said  to  boast  of  much.  Now  this 
applies  not  only  to  our  first  original  attempt,  but 
also  te  those  who  shall  hereafter  apply  them- 
selves to  the  pursuit.  For  our  method  of  dis- 
covering the  sciences,  merely  levels  men's  wits, 
and  leaves  but  little  to  their  superiority,  since  it 
achieves  every  thing  by  the  roost  certain  rules 
and  demonstrations.  W^hence,  (as  we  have  odea 
observed,)  our  attempt  is  to  be  attributed  to  for- 
tune rather  than  talent,  and  is  the  of&pring  of 
time  rather  than  of  wit.  For  a  certain  sort  of 
chance  has  no  less  effect  upon  our  thoughts  than 
on  our  acts  and  deeds. 

123.  We  may,  therefore,  apply  to  ourselves 
the  joke  of  him  who  said,  « that  water  and  wins 
drinkers  could  not  think  alike,*'  especially  as  it 
hits  the  matter  so  well.     For  others,  both  as-^ 
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oients  and  modeniSy  ha^e,  in  ike  seienoes,  drank  a 
erode  liquor  like  water,  either  flowing  of  itself 
f^jD  the  understanding,  or  drawn  up  hy  logic  as 
the  wheel  draws  up  the  bucket.  But  we  drink 
and  pledge  others  with  a  liquor  made  of  many 
well  ripened  grapes,  collected  and  plucked  from 
particular  branches,  squeezed  in  the  press,  and  at 
last  clarified  and  fermented  in  a  vessel.  It  is  not, 
therefore,  wonderful  that  we  should  not  agree 
with  others. 

134.  Another  objection  will,  without  doubt,  be 
made,  namely,  that  we  have  not  ourselves  esta- 
blished a  correct,  or  the  best  goal  or  aim  of  the 
sciences,  (the  very  defect  we  blame  in  others.) 
For,  they  will  say,  that  the  contemplation  of 
troth  is  more  dignified  and  exalted  than  any 
utility  or  extent  of  effects :  but  that  our  dwelling 
80  long  and  anxiously  on  experience  and  matter, 
and  the  fluctuating  state  of  particulars,  fastens  the 
mind  to  earth,  or  rather  casts  it  down  into  an 
abyss  of  confusion  and  disturbance,  and  separates 
and  removes  it  from  a  much  more  divine  state, 
the  quiet  and  tranquillity  of  abstract  wisdom. 
We  willingly  assent  to  their  reasoning,  and  are 
most  anxious  to  effect  the  very  point  they  hint 
M  and  zequiie.  For  we  are  founding  a  real 
model  of  the  world  in  the  understanding,  such  as 
it  is  found  to  be,  not  such  as  man^s  reason  has 
distorted.  Now,  this  cannot  be  done  without  dis- 
secting and  anatomizing  the  world  most  diligent- 
ly; but  we  declare  it  necessary  to  destroy  com- 
pletely the  vain,  little,  and  as  it  were  apish  imita- 
tions of  the  world,  which  have  been  formed  in 
various  systems  of  philosophy  by  men's  fancies. 
Let  men  learn  (as  we  have  said  above)  the  differ- 
ence that  exists  between  the  idols  of  the  human 
mind,  and  the  ideas  of  the  Divine  mind.  The 
former  are  mere  arbitrary  abstractions ;  the  latter 
the  true  marks  of  the  Creator  on  his  creatures,  as 
they  are  imprinted  on,  and  defined  in  matter,  by 
true  and  exquisite  touches.  Truth,  therefore, 
and  utility  are  here  perfectly  identical,  and  the 
effects  are  of  more  value  as  pledges  of  truth  than 
fiom  the  benefit  they  confer  on  men. 

125.  Others  may  object  that  we  are  only  doing 
that  which  has  already  been  done,  and  that  the 
ancients  followed  the  same  course  as  ourselves, 
They  may  imagine,  therefore,  that,  after  all  this 
stir  and  exertion,  we  shall  at  last  arrive  at  some 
of  those  systems  that  prevailed  among  the  an- 
cients :  for  that  they,  too,  when  commencing  their 
meditations,  laid  up  a  great  store  of  instanoes 
and  particulars,  and  digested  them  under  topics 
and  titles  in  their  commonplace  books,  and  so 
worked  out  their  systems  and  arts,  and  then  de- 
eided  upon  what  they  discovered,  and  related 
now  and  then  some  example  to  confirm  and 
throw  light  upon  their  doctrine;  but  thought  it 
superfluous  and  troublesome  to  publish  their 
notes,  minutes,  and  oomraonplaces,  and,  therefore, 
fi»llowed  the  example  of  builders,  who  remove 
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the  scaffolding  and  ladders  when  the  building  if 
finished.  Nor  can  we  indeed  believe  the  case  to 
have  been  otherwise.  But  to  any  one,  not  en- 
tirely forgetful  of  our  previous  observations,  it 
will  be  easy  to  answer  this  objection,  or  rather 
scruple.  For,  we  allow  that  the  ancients  had  a 
particular  form  of  investigation  and  discovery, 
and  their  writings  show  it.  But  it  was  of  such 
a  nature^that  they  immediately  flew  from  a  few 
instances  and  particulars,  (after  adding  some 
common  notions,  and  a  few  generally  received 
opinions  most  in  vogue,)  to  the  roost  general  con- 
clusions, or  the  principles  of  the  sciences,  and 
then  by  their  intermediate  propositions  deduced 
their  inferior  conclusions,  and  tried  them  by  the 
test  of  the  immovable  and  settled  truth  of  the 
first,  and  so  constructed  their  art.  Lastly,  if 
some  new  particulars  and  instances  were  brought 
forward,  which  contradicted  their  dogmas,  they 
either  with  great  subtil ty  reduced  them  to  one 
system,  by  distinctions  or  explanations  of  their 
own  rules,  or  got  rid  of  them  clumsily  as  excep- 
tions, labouring  most  pertinaciously  in  the  mean 
time  to  accommodate  the  causes  of  such  as  were 
not  contradictory  to  their  own  principles.  Their 
natural  history  and  their  experience  were  both 
far  from  being  what  they  ought  to  have  been^ 
and  their  flying  off  to  generalities  ruined  every 
thing. 

126.  Another  objection  will  be  made  against 
us,  that  we  prohibit  decisions,  and  the  laying 
down  of  certain  principles,  till  we  arrive  regular- 
ly at  generalities  by  the  intermediate  steps,  and 
thus  keep  the  judgment  in  suspense  and  lead  to 
uncertainty.  But  our  object  is  not  uncertainty, 
but  fitting  certainty,  for  we  derogate  not  from 
the  senses,  but  assist  them,  and  despise  not  the 
understanding,  but  direct  it.  It  is  better  to  know 
what  is  necessary,  and  not  to  imagine  we  are 
fully  in  possession  of  it,  than  to  imagine  that  we 
are  fully  in  possession  of  it,  and  yet  in  reality  to 
know  nothing  which  we  ought. 

127.  Again,  some  may  raise  this  question  rather 
than  objection,  whether  we  talk  of  perfecting  na* 
tural  philosophy  alone  according  to  our  method, 
or  the  other  sciences  also,  such  as  logic,  ethics, 
politics.  We  certainly  intend  to  comprehend 
them  all.  And  as  common  logic,  which  regulates 
mattere  by  syllogisms,  is  applied  not  only  to  na- 
tural, but  also  to  every  other  science,  so  our  in- 
ductive method  likewise  comprehends  them  all. 
For  we  form  a  history  and  tables  of  invention  for 
anger,  fear,  shame,  and  the  like,  and  also  for  ex- 
amples in  civil  life,  and  the  mental  operations  of 
memory,  composition,  division,  judgment,  and  the 
rest,  as  well  as  for  heat  and  cold,  light,  vegeta-^ 
tioQ,  and  the  like.  But  since  our  method  of  in- 
terpretation, after  preparing  and  arranging  a  his- 
tory, does  not  content  itself  with  examining  the 
operations  and  disquisitions  of  the  mind,  like 
common  logic ;  but  also  inspects  the  nature  of 
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Ihings,  we  so  regulate  the  mind  that  it  may  be 
enabled  to  apply  itself  in  every  respect  correctly 
to  that  nature.  On  that  account  we  deliver  nu- 
merous and  various  precepts  in  our  doctrine  of 
interpretation,  so  that  they  may  apply  in  some 
measure  to  the  method  of  discovering  the  quality 
and  condition  of  the  subject-matter  of  investi- 
gation. 

128.  Let  none  even  doubt  whether  we  are  anx- 
ious to  destroy  and  demolish  the  philosophy,  arts, 
and  sciences,  which  are  now  in  use.  On  the  con- 
trary, we  readily  cherish  their  practice,  cultivation, 
and  honour.  For  we  by  no  means  interfere  to 
prevent  the  prevalent  system  from  encouraging 
discussion,  adorning  discourses,  or  being  employ- 
ed serviceably  in  the  chair  of  the  professor  or  the 
practice  of  common  life,  and  being  taken,  in 
short,  by  general  consent,  as  current  coin.  Nay, 
we  plainly  declare,  that  the  system  we  offer  will 
not  be  very  suitable  for  such  purposes,  not  being 
easily  adapted  to  vulgar  apprehensions,  except  by 
effects  and  works.  To  show  our  sincerity  in  pro- 
fessing our  regard  and  friendly  disposition  to- 
wards the  received  sciences,  we  can  refer  to  the 
evidence  of  our  published  writings,  (especially 
our  books  on  the  advancement  of  learning.)  "We 
will  not,  therefore,  endeavour  to  evince  it  any 
further  by  words;  but  content  ourselves  with 
steadily  and  professedly  premising,  that  no  great 
progress  can  be  made  by  the  present  methods,  in 
the  theory  or  contemplation  of  science,  and  that 
they  cannot  be  made  to  produce  any  very  abun- 
dant effects. 

129.  It  remains  for  us  to  say  a  few  words  on 
the  excellence  of  our  proposed  end.  If  we  had 
done  so  before,  we  might  have  appeared  merely 
to  express  our  wishes,  but  now  that  we  have  ex- 
cited hope  and  removed  prejudices,  it  will  perhaps 
have  greater  weight.  Had  we  performed  and 
completely  accomplished  the  whole,  without  fre- 
quently calling  in  others  to  assist  in  our  labours, 
we  should  then  have  refrained  from  saying  any 
more,  lest  we  should  be  thought  to  extol  our  own 
deserts.  Since,  however,  the  industry  of  others 
must  be  quickened,  and  their  courage  roused  and 
inflamed,  it  is  right  to  recall  some  points  to  their 
memory. 

First,  then,  the  introduction  of  great  inventions 
appears  one  of  the  most  distinguished  of  human 
actions  ;  and  the  ancients  so  considered  it.  For 
they  assigned  divine  honours  to  the  authors  of 
inventions,  but  only  heroic  honours  to  those  who 
displayed  civil  merit,  (such  as  the  founders  of 
cities  and  empires,  legislators,  the  deliverers  of 
their  country  from  everlasting  misfortunes,  the 
quellers  of  tyrants,  and  the  like.)  And  if  any 
one  rightly  compare  them,  he  will  find  the  judg- 
ment of  antiquity  to  be  correct.  For  the  benefits 
derived  from  inventions  may  extend  to  mankind 
in  general,  but  civil  benefits  to  particular  spots 
alone ;  the  latter,  moreover,  last  but  for  a  time. 


the  former  forever.  Civil  reformation  seldom  is 
carried  on  without  violence  and  confusion,  whilst 
inventions  are  a  blessing  and  a  benefit,  without 
injuring  or  afiUcting  any. 

Inventions  are,  also,  as  it  were,  new  creations 
and  imitations  of  divine  works ;  as  was  expressed 
by  the  poet  :* 

'*  Primum  frufiferoa  fstui  moitalibm  mgria 
Dididerant  quondam  presUnti  nomine  Athena 
Et  recreaverunt  vitam  legetque  rogarunt." 

And  it  is  worthy  of  remark  in  Solomon,  that 
whilst  he  flourished  in  the  possession  of  his  em- 
pire, in  wealth,  in  the  magnificence  of  his  works, 
in  his  court,  his  household,  his  fleet,  the  splendour 
of  his  name,  and  the  most  unbounded  admiration 
of  mankind,  he  still  placed  his  glory  in  none  of 
these,  but  declared ,j-  "That  it  is  the  glory  of 
God  to  conceal  a  thing,  but  the  glory  of  a  king  to 
search  it  out." 

Again,  let  any  one  but  consider  the  immense 
difference  between  men's  lives  in  the  most  polish- 
ed countries  of  Europe,  and  in  any  wild  and  bar- 
barous region  of  the  New  Indies,  he  will  think  it 
so  great,  that  man  may  be  said  to  be  a  god  onto 
man,  not  only  on  account  of  mutual  aid  and  bene- 
fits, but  from  their  comparative  states :  the  result 
of  atie  arts,  and  not  of  the  soil  or  climate. 

Again,  we  should  notice  the  force,  effect,  and 
consequences  of  inventions,  which  are  nowhere 
more  conspicuous  than  in  Uiose  three  which  were 
unknovm  to  the  ancients;  namely, printing,  gun- 
powder, and  the  compass.  For  these  three  hava 
changed  the  appearance  and  state  of  the  whole 
world;  first  in  literature,  then  in  warfare,  and 
lastly  in  navigation:  and  innumerable  changes 
have  been  thence  derived,  so  that  no  empire,  sect» 
or  star,  appears  to  have  exercised  a  greater  power 
and  influence  on  human  affairs  than  these  mecha- 
nical discoveries. 

It  will,  perhaps,  be  as  well  to  distinguish  three 
species  and  degrees  of  ambition.  First,  that  of 
men  who  are  anxious  to  enlarge  their  own  power 
in  their  country,  which  is  avulgrarand  degenerate 
kind  ;  next,  that  of  men  who  strive  to  enlarge  the 
power  and  empire  of  their  country  over  mankind, 
which  is  more  dignified,  but  notices  covetous; 
but  if  one  were  to  endeavour  to  renew  and  enlarge 
the  power  and  empire  of  mankind  in  general  over 
the  universe,  such  ambition  (if  it  may  so  be 
termed)  is  both  more  sound  and  more  noble  than 
the  other  two.  Now,  the  empire  of  man  over 
things  is  founded  on  the  arts  and  sciences  alone, 
for  nature  is  only  to  be  commanded  by  obeying  her. 

•  Tbk  is  the  opening  of  the  sixth  boolc  of  LaeretiiM.    Bft> 
con  pf  obably  quoted  ft-om  memory ;  tlie  lines  are, 
Primm  fragiferoi  fostui  moitalibua  efiie 
Dididemnl  quondam  prmdan  nomine  Athene 
Et  recreaverunt,  9cc. 
The  teeming  com,  that  feeble  mortals  crare. 
First,  and  long  aincef  reaowsed  Athena  gare, 
And  cheered  their  Ufo— then  taught  to  frame  their  lawt. 
t  ProT.  xxT.  S. 
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Besides  this,  if  the  benefit  of  any  partioalar 
iaTention  has  had  sach  an  effect  as  to  induce  men 
to  consider  him  greater  than  a  man,  who  has  thns 
obliged  the  whole  race  ;  how  moch  more  exalted 
will  that  discovery  be,  which  leads  to  the  easy 
discoTery  of  every  thing  else !  Yet,  (to  speak  the 
truth,)  in  the  same  manner  as  we  are  very  thankful 
for  light  which  enables  us  to  enter  on  our  way,  to 
practise  arts,  to  read,  to  distinguish  each  other, 
and  yet  sight  is  more  excellent  and  beautiful  than 
the  various  uses  of  light ;  so  is  the  contemplation 
of  things  as  they  are,  free  from  superstition  or 
imposture,  error  or  confusion,  much  more  digni- 
iied  in  itself  than  all  the  advantage  to  be  derived 
irom  discoveries. 

Lastly,  let  none  be  alarmed  at  the  objection  of 
the  arts  and  sciences  becoming  depraved  to  roa- 
levolent  or  luxurious  purposes  and  the  like,  for  the 
•ame  can  be  said  of  every  worldly  good ;  talent, 
courage,  strength,  beauty,  riches,  light  itself,  and 
^e  rest.  Only  let  mankind  regain  their  rights 
iyrer  nature,  assigned  to  them  by  the  gift  of  God, 
-and  obtain  that  power,  whose  exercise  will  be 
•goremed  by  right  reason  and  true  religion. 


130.  But  it  is  time  for  us  to  lay  down  the  art 
of  interpreting  nature;  to  which  we  attribute  no 
absolute  necessity  (as  if  nothing  could  be  done 
without  it)  nor  perfection,  although  we  think  that 
our  precepts  are  most  useful  and  correct.  For  we 
are  of  opinion,  that  if  men  had  at  their  command 
a  proper  history  of  nature  and  experience,  and 
would  apply  themselves  steadily  to  it,  and  could 
bind  themselves  to  two  things ;  1.  To  lay  aside 
received  opinions  and  notions ;  2.  To  restrain  them- 
selves, till  the  proper  season,  from  generalization, 
they  might,  by  the  proper  and  genuine  exertion 
of  their  minds,  fall  into  our  way  of  interpretation 
without  the  aid  of  any  art.  For  interpretation  is 
the  true  and  natural  act  of  the  mind,  when  all  ob- 
stacles are  removed:  certainly,  however,  every 
thing  will  be  more  ready  and  better  fixed  by  oar 
precepts. 

Yet  do  we  not  afiirm  that  no  addition  can  be 
made  to  them ;  on  the  contrary,  considering  the 
mind  in  its  connexion  with  things,  and  not  merely 
relatively  to  its  own  powers,  we  ought  to  be  per- 
suaded that  the  art  of  invention  can  be  made  to 
grow  with  the  inventions  ^emselves. 


THE  SECOND  BOOK  OF 

APHORISMS, 

ON  THB 

INTERPRETATION  OF  NATURE,  OR  THE  REIGN  OF  MAN. 


1.  To  generate  and  superinduce  a  new  nature, 
or  new  natures,  upon  a  given  body,  is  the  labour 
and  aim  of  human  power :  whilst  to  discover  the 
form  or  true  difference  of  a  given  nature,  or  the 
nature*  to  which  such  nature  is  owing,  or  source 
from  whence  it  emanates,  (for  these  terms  ap- 
proach nearest  to  an  explanation  of  our  meaning,) 
is  the  labour  and  discovery  of  human  knowledge. 
And,  subordinate  to  these  primary  labours,  are 
two  others  of  a  secondary  nature  and  inferior 
stamp.  Under  the  first  must  be  ranked  the 
transformation  of  concrete  bodies  from  one  to 
another,  which  is  possible  within  certain  limits ; 
under  the  second,  the  discovery,  in  every  species 
of  generation  and  motion,  of  the  latent  and  unin- 
terrupted process,  from  the  manifest  eflicient  and 
manifest  subject-matter  up  to  the  given  form :  and 
a  like  discovery  of  the  latent  conformation  of 
bodies  which  are  at  rest,  instead  of  being  in 
motion. 

2.  The  unhappy  state  of  man's  actual  know- 
ledge is  manifested  even  by  the  common  asser- 
^Tir(^9  <7vai|  or  H  oic(a  <ft  ArktoUc.  8m  lib.  S.  Mcup. 


tions  of  the  Tulgar.  It  is  rightly  laid  down,  that 
**  true  knowledge  is  that  which  is  deduced  from 
causes."  The  division  of  four  causes,  also,  is 
not  amiss :  matter,  form,  the  efficient,  and  end,  or 
final  cause.*  Of  these,  however,  the  latter  is  so 
far  from  being  beneficial,  that  it  even  corrupts  the 
sciences,  except  in  the  intercourse  of  man  with 
man.  The  discovery  of  form  is  considered  despe- 
rate. As  for  the  efficient  cause,  and  matter,  (ac- 
cording to  the  present  system  of  inquiry  and  the 
received  opinions  concerning  them,  by  which, 
they  are  placed  remote  from,  and  without  any 
latent  process  towards  form,)  they  are  but  desul- 
tory and  superficial,  and  of  scarcely  any  avail  to 
real  and  active  knowledge.  Nor  are  we  unmind- 
ful of  our  having  pointed  out  and  corrected  above 
the  error  of  the  human  mind,  in  assigning  the 
first  qualities  of  essence  to  forms.f  For,  although 
nothing  exists  in  nature  except  individual  bodies, 

•  TbeM  dlTbtons  are  from  Artototle't  Matapbyvtet,  wlMttt 
tbej  are  tanmid,  I,  IXif  ^  ri  wntmtvw,  %  ri  rt  Iv  cTmi 
8,  War  %  1^X9  r^i  Kwtntu,   4,  rd  •«  UiKt^-Ui  t4  lyft^ex. 

t  See  Aphoriim  51,  and  9d  parafraph  of  Apborira  69,  in 
the  flnt  book. 
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exhibiting  c<ear  indiyidiial  effiBOts  aceofding  to 
particular  laws  :*  yet,  in  each  branch  of  learning, 
that  very  law,  its  investigation,  discovery,  and 
deyelopment,  are  the  foundation  both  of  theory* 
and  practice.f  This,  law,  therefore,  and  its 
parallel  in  each  science,  is  what  we  understand 
by  the  term  form^  adopting  that  word  because  it 
has  grown  into  common  use,  and  is  of  familiar 
occurrence. 

3.  He  who  has  learned  the  cause  of  a  particular 
nature,  (such  as  whiteness  or  heat,)  in  particular 
subjects  only,  has  acquired  but  an  imperfect 
knowledge :  as  he  who  can  induce  a  certain  effect 
apon  particular  substances  only,  among  those 
which  are  susceptible  of  it,  has  acquired  but  an 
imperfect  power.  But  he  who  has  only  learned 
the  efficient  and  material  cause,  (which  causes 
are  yariable,  and  mere  vehicles  conveying  form  to 
particular  substances,)  may  perhaps  arrive  at 
some  new  discoveries  in  matters  of  a  similar  na- 
ture, and  prepared  for  the  purpose,  but  does  not 
stir  the  limits  of  thingt^  which  are  much  more 
4eeply  rooted :  whilst  he  who  is  acquainted  with 
forms^  comprehends  the  unity  of  nature  in  sub- 
stances apparently  most  distinct  from  each  other. 
He  can  disclose  and  bring  forward,  therefore, 
(though  it  has  never  yet  been  done,)  things  which 
neither  the  vicissitudes  of  nature,  nor  the  indostr/ 
of  experiment,  nor  chance  itself,  would  ever  have 
brought  about,  and  which  would  forever  have 
escaped  man's  thoughts.  From  the  discovery  of 
forms,  therefore,  results  genuine  theory  and  free 
practice. 

4.  Although  there  is  a  most  intimate  connec- 
tion and  almost  an  identity  between  the  ways  of 
human  power  and  human  knowledge;  yet,  on 
account  of  the  pernicious  and  inveterate  habit  of 
dwelling  upon  abstractions,  it  is  by  far  the  safest 
method  to  commence  and  build  up  the  sciences 
from  those  foundations  which  bear  a  relation  to 
^e  practical  division,  and  to  let  them  mark  out 
and  limit  the  theoretical.  We  most  consider, 
therefore,  what  precepts,  or  what  direction  or 
guide,  a  person  would  most  desire,  in  order  to 
generate  and  superinduce  any  nature  upon  a  given 
body :  and  this  not  in  abstruse,  but  in  the  plainest 
language. 

For  instance,  if  a  peraon  should  wish  to  super- 
induce the  yellow  colour  of  gold  upon  silver,  or 
an  additional  weight,  (observing  always  the  laws 
of  matter,)  or  transps^ency  on  an  opaque  stone, 
or  tenacity  in  glass,  or  vegetation  on  a  substance 
whieh  is  not  vegetable,  we  must  (I  say)  consider 
what  species  of  precept  or  guide  this  person 
would  prefer.    And,  flrotly,  he  will  doubtless  be 


•  Plato's  id$a$  or  /«nM,  ara  the  abstractions  or  generalin- 
tioiis  of  distinct  species,  which  liave  no  real  existence,  indi- 
9Umai»  •wiif  nUHng. 

t  Observe  throngbont,  Bneon's  tern  form  oieus  no  more 
tbuk  law.    8«e,  Aiitber,  third  parafnph  of  Aphorism  17  of 


anxious  to  be  shown  some  me^od  that  will  aei' 
ther  fail  in  effect,  nor  deceive  him  in  the  trial  of 
it.  Secondly,  he  will  be  anxious  that  the  pre* 
scribed  method  should  not  restrict  him  ^od  tie 
him  down  to  peculiar  means,  and  c^tain  parti- 
cular methods  of  acting.  For  he  will,  perhaps^ 
be  at  a  loss,  and  without  the  power  or  opportuni^ 
of  collecting  and  procuring  such  means.  Now,, 
if  there  be  other  means  and  methods  (beside* 
those  prescribed)  of  creating  such  a  nature,  they 
will  perhaps  be  of  such  a  kind  as  are  in  hi» 
power ;  yet,  by  the  confined  limits  of  the  prec^t 
he  will  be  deprived  of  reaping  any  advantage  froiqi 
them.  Thirdly,  he  will  be  anxious  to  be  showa 
something  not  so  difficult  as  the  required  eSeet 
itself,  but  approaching  mcse  nearly  to  practise. 

We  will  lay  this  down,  therefore,  as  l]|w 
genuine  and  perfieet  rule  of  practice;  *^That  it 
should  be  certain,  free,  and  preparatory,  or  having 
relation  to  practice.*'  And  this  is  the  same  thing 
as  the  discovery  of  a  true  form.  For  the  Ibim  pf 
any  nature  is  such,  that  when  it  is  assigned,  the 
particular  nature  infidlibly  follows.  It  is,  then»^ 
fore,  always  present  when  that  nature  is  pmeent, 
and  univeraally  attests  such  presence,  and  is 
inherent  in  the  whole  of  it.  The  same  form  is 
of  such  a  character,  tliat  if  it  be  removed,  the 
particular  nature  infallibly  vanishes.  It  is,  there- 
fore, absent  whenever  that  nature  is  absent,  and 
perpetually  testifies  such  absence,  and  exists  in 
no  other  nature.  Lastly,  the  true  form  is  euch,^ 
that  it  deduces  the  particular  nature  from  some 
source  of  essence  existing  in  many  subjects,  and 
more  known  (as  they  term  it)  to  nature,  than  the 
form  itself.*  Such,  then,  is  our  determinatioii 
and  rule  with  regard  to  a  genuine  and  ^lerfect 
theoretical  axiom ;  **  that  a  nature  be  found  con> 
vertible  with  a  given  nature,  and  yet  such  as  to 
limit  the  more  known  nature,  in  the  manner  of  a 
real  genus."  But  these  two  rules,  the  practical 
and  theoretical,  are  in  fact  the  same,  and  that 
which  is  most  useful  in  practice  is  most  coneet 
in  theory. 

6.  But  the  rule  or  axiom  for  the  transformation 
of  bodies  is  of  two  kinds.  The  firat  regards  the 
body  as  an  aggregate  or  combination  of  simple 
natures.  Thus,  in  gold  are  united  the  following 
circumstances ;  it  is  yellow,  heavy,  of  a  certain 
weight,  malleable  and  ductile  to  a  certain  extent; 
it  is  not  volatile,  loses  part  of  its  substance  by 
fire,  melts  in  a  peculiar  manner,  is  separated  and 
dissolved  by  particular  methods,  and  so  of  the 
other  naturei  observable  in  gold.  An  axiom, 
therefore,  of  this  kind  deduces  ^e  subject  from 
the  forms  of  simple  natures.  For  he  who  has 
acquired  the  forms  and  methods  of  superinducing 

*  Thns,  to  adopt  Bacon's  own  illnstretion,  motion  is  a  pro- 
perty common  to  many  subjects,  ttom  which  mast  be  dedacsi' 
the  fenn  of  heat,  by  deflninf  a  particular  fanus  of  motioB 
convertible  with  heat.  See  the  First  Vintage  in  Aphodsia 
10,  below. 
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yellowness,  weight,  dQCtiHfyt  stability,  deliques- 
cence, eolation,  and  the  like,  and  their  degrees 
alid  modes,  will  consider  and  contrive  how  to 
unite  them  in  any  body,  so  as  to*  transform  it 
into  gold.  And  this  roetiiod  of  operating  belongs 
to  primary  action.  For  it  is  the  same  thing  to 
produce  one  or  many  simple  natures,  except  that 
man  is  more  confined  and  restricted  in  his  opera- 
tions, if  many  be  required,  on  account  of  the  diffi- 
culty of  uniting  many  natures  together.  It  must, 
however,  be  observed,  that  this  method  of  operat- 
ing (which  considers  natures  as  simple,  though  in 
a  concrete  body)  sets  out  from  what  is  constant, 
eternal,  and  universal  in  nature,  and  opens  such 
broad  paths  to  human  power,  as  the  thoughts  of 
man  can  in  the  present  state  of  things  scarcely 
•comprehend  or  figure  to  itself.  The  second  kind 
of  axiom  (which  depends  on  the  discovery  of  the 
latent  process)  does  not  proceed  by  simple  natures, 
bat  by  concrete  bodies,  as  they  are  found  in  na* 
tore,  and  in  its  usual  course.  For  instance ;  sup- 
pose the  inquiry  to  be,  from  what  beginnings,  in 
n^hat  manner,  and  by  what  process  gold  or  any 
meta!  or  stone  is  generated  from  the  original 
tmenstrunm,  or  its  elements,  up  to  the  perfect 
nifneral:  or,  in  like  manner,  by  what  process 
plants  are  generated,  from  the  first  concretion  of 
juices  in  the  earth,  or  from  seeds,  up  to  the  perfect 
plant,  with  the  whole  successive  motion,  and 
varied  and  uninterrupted  efforts  of  nature;  and 
the  same  inquiry  be  made  as  to  a  regularly 
deuced  system  of  the  generation  of  animals 
from  coition  to  birth,  and  so  on  of  other  bodies. 

Nor  is  this  species  of  inquiry  confined  to  the 
mere  generation  of  bodies,  but  it  is  applicable  to 
other  changes  and  labours  of  nature.  For  in- 
stance ;  where  an  inquiry  is  made  into  the  whole 
series,  and  continued  operation  of  the  nutritive 
process,  from  the  first  reception  of  the  food,  to  its 
complete  assimilation  to  the  recipient :  or  into  the 
Toluntary  motion  of  animals,  from  the  first  im- 
premon  of  the  imagination,  and  the  continuous 
effects  of  the  spirits,  up  to  the  bending  and  mo- 
tion  of  the  joints ;  or  into  the  free  motion  of  the 
tongae  and  lips,  and  other  accessories  which  give 
utterance  to  articulate  sounds.  For  all  these  in- 
vestigations relate  to  concrete  or  associated  na- 
tures, artificially  brought  together,  and  take  into 
consideration  certain  particular  and  special  habits 
of  nature,  and  not  those  fundamental  and  general 
laws  which  constitate  forms.  It  must,  however, 
be  plainly  owned,  that  this  method  appears  more 
prompt  and  easy,  and  of  greater  promise  than  the 
primary  one. 

In  like  manner  the  operative  branch,  which  an- 
swers  to  this  contemplative  branch,  extends  and 
advances  its  operation  from  that  which  is  usually 

•By the  recent  diacoveriee  in  electric  magnetteni, copper 
wfrea,  or,  indeed,  wires  of  any  metal  oi*y  1m  tranafbrmed 
iBtomafnets ;  tbe  magnetle  law  or  form  faarinf  been  to  that 
•extent  dlacovered. 


observed  in  nature,  to  other  snbjeets  immediately' 
connected  with  it,  or  not  very  remote  from  such 
immediate  connexion.  But  the  higher  and  radi* 
cal  operations  upon  nature,  depend  entirely  on  the 
primary  axioms.  Besides,  even  where  man  has  not 
the  means  of  acting,  but  only  of  acquiring  know- 
ledge, as  in  astronomy,  (for  man  cannot  act  upon^ 
change,  or  transform  the  heavenly  bodies,)  the 
investigation  of  facts  or  truth,  as  well  as  the 
knowledge  of  causes  and  Coincidences,  must  be 
referred  to  those  primary  and  universal  axioms 
that  regard  simple  natures ;  such  as  the  nature  of 
spontaneous  rotation,  attraction,  or  the  magnetic 
force,  and  many  others  which  are  more  common 
than  the  heavenly  bodies  themselves.  For,  let 
no  one  hope  to  determine  the  question,  whether 
the  earth  or  heaven  revolve  in  the  diurnal  motion, 
unless  he  have  first  comprehended  the  nature  of 
spontaneons  rotation. 

6.  But  the  latent  process,  of  which  we  speak, 
is  far  from  being  obvious  to  men's  minds,  beset 
as  they  now  are.  For,  we  mean  not  the  mea^ 
sures,  symptoms^  or  degrees  of  any  process 
which  can  be  exhibited  in  tiie  bodies  them- 
selves, but  simply  a  continued  process,  which, 
for  the  most  part,  escapes  the  observation  of 
the  senses. 

For  instance;  in  all  generations  and  transform 
mations  of  bodies,  we  must  inquire,  what  is  in 
the  act  of  being  lost  and  escaping,  what  remains, 
what  is  being  added,  what  Is  being  dilated,  what 
is  being  contracted,  what  is  being  united,  what  is 
being  separated,  what  is  continuous,  what  is 
broken  off,  what  is  urging  forward,  what  impedes, 
what  predominates,  what  is  subservient,  and 
many  other  circumstances. 

Nor  are  these  inquiries  again  to  be  made  in  the 
mere  generation  and  transformation  of  bodies 
only,  but  in  ^^\  other  alterations  and  fluctuations, 
we  must  in  like  manner  inquire ;  what  precedes, 
what  succeeds,  what  is  quick,  what  is  slow, 
what  produces  and  what  governs  motion,  and  the 
like.  All  which  matters  are  unknown  and  unat* 
tempted  by  the  sciences,  in  their  present  heavy 
and  inactive  state.  For,  since  every  natural  act  is 
brought  about  by  the  smallest  efforts,  or  at  least 
such  as  are  too  small  to  strike  our  senses,  let  no 
one  hope  that  he  will  be  able  to  direct  or  change 
nature,  unless  he  have  property  comprehended 
and  observed  these  efforts. 

7.  In  like  manner,  the  investigation  and  disco- 
very of  the  latent  confirmation  in  bodies  is  no  less 
new,  than  the  discovery  of  the  latent  process  and 
form.  For,  we  as  yet  are  doubtless  only  admitted 
to  tiie  antechamber  of  nature,  and  do  not  prepare 
an  entrance  into  her  presence-room.  But  nobody 
can  endue  a  given  body  with  a  new  nature,  or 
transform  it  successfully  and  appropriately  into  a 
new  body,  without  possessing  a  complete  know- 
ledge of  the  body  so  to  be  changed  or  transformed. 
For  he  will  run  into  vain,  or,  at  least,  into  difficalt 
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8Bd  penrerse  methods,  ill  adapted  to  the  natore  of 
the  body  upon  which  he  operates.  A  clear  path, 
therefore,  towards  this  object,  also  most  be  thrown 
open,  and  well  sapported. 

Laboor  is  well  and  usefally  bestowed  upon 
the  anatomy  of  organized  bodies,  such  as  those 
of  men  and  animals,  which  appears  to  be  a  sub- 
tile matter,  and  a  useful  examination  of  nature. 
This  species  of  anatomy,  howerer,  is  that  of  first 
sight,  open  to  the  senses,  and  takes  place  only  in 
organized  bodies.  It  is  obyious,  and  of  ready 
access,  when  compared  with  the  real  anatomy  of 
latent  conformation  in  bodies  which  are  considered 
similar,  particularly  in  specific  objects  and  their 
parts :  as  those  of  iron,  stone,  and  the  similar 
parts  of  plants  and  animals,  as  the  root,  the  leaf, 
the  flower,  the  flesh,  the  blood,  and  bones,  &c. 
Yet  human  industry  has  not  completely  neglected 
this  species  of  anatomy :  for  we  have  an  instance 
of  it  in  the  separation  of  similar  bodies  by  dis- 
tillation, and  other  solutions,  which  shows  the 
dissimilarity  of  the  compound,  by  the  union  of 
tiie  homogeneous  parts.  These  methods  are  use- 
ful, and  of  importance  to  our  inquiry,  although 
attended  generally  with  fallacy :  for  many  na- 
tures are  assigned  and  attributed  to  the  separate 
bodies,  as  if  they  had  preTiously  existed  in  the 
compound,  which,  in  reality,  are  recently  bestow- 
ed iad  superinduced  by  fire  and  heat,  and  the 
other  modes  of  separation.  Besides,  it  is,  after 
all,  but  a  small  part  of  the  labour  of  discovering 
the  real  conformation  in  the  compound,  which  is 
so  subtile  and  nice,  that  it  is  rather  confused  and 
lost  by  the  operation  of  the  fire,  than  discovered 
and  brought  to  light 

A  separation  and  solution  of  bodies,  therefore, 
is  to  be  effected,  not  by  fire  indeed,  but  rather  by 
reasoning  and  true  induction,  with  the  assistance 
of  experiment,  and  by  a  comparison  with  other 
bodies,  and  a  reduction  to  those  simple  natures 
and  their  forms,  which  meet  and  are  combined  in 
the  compound ;  and  we  must  assuredly  pass  from 
Vulcan  to  Minerva,  if  we  wish  to  bring  to  light 
the  real  texture  and  conformation  of  bodies,  upon 
which  every  occult  and  (as  it  is  sometimes  called) 
specific  property  and  virtue  of  things  depends, 
and  whence,  also,  every  rule  of  powerful  change 
and  transformation  is  deduced. 

For  instance,  we  must  examine  what  spirit  is 
"*  f  T^'y  *>^y»  what  tangible  essence ;  whether  that 
spirit  is  copious  and  exuberant,  or  meagre  and 
scarce,  fine  or  coarse,  aeriform  or  igniform,  active 
or  sluggish,  weak  or  robust,  progressive  or  retro- 
grade, abrupt  or  continuous,  agreeing  with  exter- 
nal and  surrounding  objects,  or  differing  from 
them,  &c.  In  like  manner  must  we  treat  tangl- 
ble  essence,  (which  admits  of  as  many  distinctions 
as  tiie  spirit,)  and  its  hairs,  fibres,  and  varied 
iexture.  Again,  the  situation  of  the  spirit  in  the 
corporeal  mass,  its  pores,  passages,  veins,  and 
cells,  and  the  rudiments  or  first  essays  of  the 


organic  body  are  snbjectto  the  same  examination* 
In  these,  however,  as  in  our  former  inquiries,  and 
therefore  in  the  whole  investigation  of  latent  con- 
formation, the  only  genuine  and  clear  light  which 
completely  dispels  all  darkness  and  subtile  diffi- 
culties, is  admitted  by  means  of  the  primary 
axioms. 

8.  This  method  will  not  bring  us  to  atoms,*^ 
which  takes  for  granted  the  vacuum,  and  the  im- 
mutabUity  of  matter,  (neither  of  which  hypotheses 
is  correct;)  but  to  the  real  particles,  such  as  we 
disoover  them  to  be.  Nor  is  th^e  any  ground 
for  alarm  at  this  refinement,  as  if  it  were  inexpli- 
cable, for,  on  the  contrary,  the  more  inquiry  is 
directed  to  simple  natures,  the  more  will  every 
thing  be  placed  in  a  plain  and  perspicuous  light ; 
since  we  transfer  our  attention  from  the  compli- 
cated to  the  simple,  from  the  incommensurable  to 
the  commensurable,  from  surds  to  rational  quanti- 
ties, from  the  indefinite  and  vague  to  the  definite 
and  certain :  as  when  we  arrive  at  the  dements 
of  letters,  and  the  simple  tones  of  concords.  The 
investigation  of  nature  is  best  conducted  when 
mathematics  are  applied  to  physics.  Again,  let 
none  be  alarmed  at  vast  numbers  and  fiactions; 
for,  in  calculation,  it  is  as  easy  to  set  down  or  to 
reflect  upon  a  thousand  as  a  unit,  or  the  thou^ 
sandth  part  of  an  integer  as  an  integer  itselL 

9.  Fromf  the  two  kinds  of  axioms  above  speci- 
fied arise  the  two  divisions  of^hilosophy  and  the 
sciences,  and  we  will  use  the  commonly  adopted 
terms,  which  approach  the  nearest  to  our  meaning, 
in  our  own  sense.  Let  the  investigation  of  forma^ 
which  (in  reasoning  at  least,  and  after  their  own 
laws)  are  eternal  and  immutable,  constitute  meta- 
physieB^  and  let  the  investigation  of  the  eflicient 
cause  of  matter,  latent  process,  and  latent  confer- 
mation  (which  all  relate  merely  to  the  ordinary 
course  of  nature,  and  not  to  her  fundamental  and 
eternal  laws)  constitute  phynea.  Parallel  to  tiiese 
let  tiiere  be  two  practical  divisions;  to  phytia 
that  of  mechame$,  and  to  metaphysics  that  of  wiogir, 
in  the  purest  sense  of  the  term,  as  applied  to  ita 
ample  means  and  its  command  over  nature. 

10.  The  object  of  our  philosophy  being  thus 
laid  down,  we  proceed  to  precepts,  in  the  most 
clear  and  regular  order.  The  signs  for  the  inter- 
pretation of  nature  comprehend  two  divisions :  the 
first  regards  the  eliciting  or  creating  of  axioms 
from  experiment,  the  second  the  deducing  or  de- 
riving of  new  experiments  from  axioms.  The 
first  admits  of  three  subdivisions  into  numsira* 
lions.    1.  To  the  senses.    3.  To  the  memory. 


*  The  theory  of  the  Epkareans  and  others.  The  atoms  are 
■oppowd  to  be  IndiTiiible,  unalterable  particles,  endaed  with, 
all  the  properties  of  the  given  body,  and  forming  that  body  by 
their  union.  They  must  be  separated  of  course,  which  either 
talces  a  vacuum  for  granted,  or  introduces  a  tertium  quid  into 
the  composition  of  the  body. 

t  Compare  the  three  following  aphorisms  with  the  threa 
last  chapters  of  the  third  book  of  the  De  Augnentis  Scteat^ 
rum. 
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3.  To  the  mind  or  reason.  For  we  most  first  pre- 
pare as  a  foundation  for  the  whole  a  complete  and 
accurate  natural  and  experimental  history.  We 
must  not  imagine  or  invent,  but  discover  the  acts 
and  properties  of  nature. 

But  natural  and  experimental  history  is  so 
varied  and  diffuse,  that  it  confounds  and  distracts 
the  understanding  unless  it  be  fixed  and  exhibited 
in  due  order.  We  ^must,  therefore,  form  tables 
and  co-ordinations  of  instances,  upon  such  a  plan, 
and  in  such  order,  that  the  understanding  may  be 
enabled  to  act  upon  them. 

Even  when  this  is  done,  the  understanding,  leA 
to  itself  and  its  own  operation,  is  incompetent  and 
unfit  to  construct  its  axioms  without  direction 
and  support.  Our  third  ministration,  therefore, 
must  be  true  and  legitimate  induction,  the  very 
key  of  interpretation.  We  must  begin,  however, 
at  the  end,  and  go  back  again  to  the  others. 

11.  The  investigation  of  Forms  proceeds  thus : 
A  nature  being  given,  we  must  first  present  to  the 
understanding  all  the  known  instances  which 
agree  in  the  same  nature,  although  the  subject-mat- 
ter be  considerably  diversified.  And  this  collec- 
tion must  be  made  as  a  mere  history,  and  without 
any  premature  reflection,  or  too  great  degree  of 
refinement.  For  instance :  take  the  investigation 
of  the  form  o£  heat. 

Jnitoneet  agreeing  in  the  Form  cf  Heat. 

1.  The  rays  of  the  sun,  particularly  in  summer, 
and  at  noon. 

2.  The  same  reflected  and  condensed,  as  be- 
tween mountains,  or  along  walls,  and  particularly 
b  burning  mirrors. 

3.  Ignited  meteors. 

4.  Burning  lightning. 

5.  Eruptions  of  flames  firom  the  cavities  of 
mountains,  &c 

6.  Flame  of  every  kind. 

7.  Ignited  solids. 

8.  Natural  warm  baths. 

9.  Warm  or  heated  liquids. 

10.  Warm  vapours  and  smoke:  and  the  air 
itself,  which  admits  a  most  powerful  and  violent 
heat  if  confined,  as  in  reverberating  furnaces. 

11.  Damp  hot  weather,  arising  from  the  consti- 
tution of  the  air,  without  any  reference  to  the  time 
of  the  year. 

12.  Confined  and  subterraneous  air  in  some 
caverns,  particularly  in  winter. 

13.  All  shaggy  substances,  as  wool,  tiie  skins 
of  animals,  and  the  plumage  of  birds,  contain 
some  heat. 

14.  All  bodies,  both  solid  and  liquid,  dense  and 
rare,  (as  the  air  itself,y^placed  near  fire  for  any 
time. 

15.  Sparks  arising  from  the  violent  percussion 
of  flint  and  steel. 

16.  All  bodies  nibbed  violenUy,  as^  stone,  wood, 


cloth,  &c.,  so  that  rudders,  and  axles  of  wheels, 
sometimes  catch  fire,  and  the  West  Indians  obtain 
fire  by  attrition. 

17.  Green  and  moist  vegetable  matter  confined 
and  rubbed  together;  as  roses,  peas  in  baskets  ;^ 
so  hay,  if  it  be  damp  when  stacked,  often  catches 
fire. 

18.  Quicklime  sprinkled  with  water. 

19.  Iron,  when  first  dissolved  by  acids  in  a 
glass,  and  without  any  application  to  fire;  the 
same  of  tin,  but  not  so  intensely. 

20.  Animals,  particularly  internally ;  althouglr 
the  heat  is  not  perceivable  by  the  touch  in  insects^ 
on  account  of  tiieir  small  size. 

21.  Horse  dung,  and  the  like  excrement  from 
other  animals,  when  fresh. 

22.  Strong  oil  of  sulphur  and  of  vitriol  exhibit 
the  operation  of  heat  in  burning  linen. 

23.  As  does  the  oil  of  marjoram,  and  like  sub- 
stances, in  burning  the  bony  substance  of  the 
teeth. 

24.  Strong  and  well  rectified  spirits  of  wine 
exhibit  the  same  effects;  so  that  white  of  eggs 
when  thrown  into  it,  grows  hard  and  white,  almost 
in  the  same  manner  as  when  boiled,  and  bread 
becomes  burnt  and  brown  as  if  toasted. 

25.  Aromatic  substances  and  warm  plants,  as 
the  dracunculus  [arum,]  old  nasturtium,  &c«; 
which,  though  they  be  not  warm  to  tiie  tonch» 
(whether  whole  or  pulverized,)  yet  are  discovered 
by  the  tongue  and  palate  to  be  warm  and  almost 
burning  when  slightiy  masticated. 

26.  Strong  vinegar  and  all  acids,  or  any  part  of 
the  body  not  clothed  with  the  epidermis,  as  the 
eye,  tongue,  or  any  wounded  part,  or  where  the 
skin  is  removed,  excite  a  pain  differing  but  littie 
froip  that  produced  by  heat. 

27.  Even  a  severe  and  intense  cold  produces  a 
sensation  of  burning.* 

M  Nam  Bores  penetiabOc  frifus  ftdorit.** 

28.  Other  instances. 

We  are  wont  to  call  this  a  table  of  existence 
and  presence.  * 

12.  We  must  next  present  to  the  understanding 
instances  which  do  not  admit  of  the  given  nature ; 
for  form  (as  we  have  observed)  ought  no  less  to 
be  absent  where  the  given  nature  is  absent,  than 
to  be  present  where  it  is  present.  If,  however, 
we  were  to  examine  every  instance,  our  labour 
would  be  infinite. 

Negatives,  therefore,  must  be  classed  nnder- 
the  affirmatives,  and  the  want  of  the  given  nature 
must  be  inquired  into  more  particularly  in  objects 
which  have  a  very  close  connexion  with  those 
others  in  which  it  is  present  and  manifest.  And 
this  we  are  wont  to  term  a  table  of  deviation  or 
of  absence  in  proximity. 

•  <*  Ne  tenuOT  p\uv\m,  rapldiTe  potentla  solif 
Acriori  BQt  Boree  penelrabllc  frlgut  tdurat." 
Firg.  Ch0rg,  I.  ▼.  98^  01. 
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Ptwtimate  Instaneei  warding  ikt  Nature  of  Beat, 
Ftrit  negative  lutjuncUve  imtanca  to  the  flnt  affirnuttlTe 


The  rayB  of  the  moon,  stars,  and  cometd,  are 
not  found  to  be  warm  to  the  touch,  nay,  the 
severest  cold  has  been  obserred  to  take  place  at 
the  full  of  the  moon.  Yet  the  larger  fixed  stars  are 
supposed  to  increase  and  render  more  intense  the 
heat  of  the  sun,  as  he  approaches  them ;  when 
^e  sun  is  in  the  sign  of  the  lion,  for  instance,  and 
in  the  dog-days. 

8«coDd  nefative  to  the  aecoBi  afiraMthre. 

The  rays  of  the  sun  in  what  is  called  the  mid- 
dle region  of  the  air  give  no  heat,  to  account  for 
which  the  commonly  assigned  reason  is  satisfacto- 
ry ;  namely,  that  that  region  is  neither  sufficiently 
near  to  the  body  of  the  sun,  whence  the  rays  ema- 
nate, nor  to  the  earth,  whence  they  are  reflected. 
And  the  fact  is  manifested  by  snow  being  perpe- 
tual on  the  tops  of  mountains,  unless  extremely 
lofty.  But  it  is  observed  on  the  other  hand  by 
some,  that  at  the  Peak  of  Teneriffe,  and  also 
among  the  Andes  of  Peru,  the  tops  of  the  moun- 
tains are  free  from  snow,  which  only  lies  in  the 
lower  part,  as  you  ascend.  Besides,  the  air  on 
the  summit  of  these  mountains  is  found  to  be  by 
no  means  cold,  bat  only  thin  and  sharp ;  so  much 
so,  that  in  the  Andes,  it  pricks  and  hurts  the  eyes 
from  its  extreme  sharpness,  and  even  excites  the 
orifice  of  the  stomach  and  produces  vomiting. 
The  ancients  also  observed,  that  the  rarity  of  the 
nt  on  the  summit  of  Olympus,  was  such,  that 
tfiose  who  ascended  it,  were  obliged  to  carry 
sponges  moistened  with  vinegar  and  water,  and 
to  apply  them  now  and  then  to  their  nostrils,  as 
the  air  was  not  dense  enough  for  their  respiration ; 
on  the  summit  of  which  mountain  it  is  also  related, 
there  reigned  so  great  a  serenity  and  calm,  fVee 
from  rain,  snow^  or  wind,  that  the  letters  traced 
upon  the  ashes  of  the  sacrifices  on  the  altar  of 
Ju|Mtar^  by  the  fingers  of  those  wiio  had  offered 
thSm,  would  remain  undisturbed  till  the  next 
year.  Those  even*  wbo^  at  this  day,  go  to  the 
top  of  the  Peak  of  Teneriffe,  walk  by  night  and 
not  in  the  daytime,  and  are  advised  and  pressed 
by  their  guides,  as  soon  as  Ae  sun  rises,  to  make 
haste  in  their  descent,  on  account  of  the  danger, 
(apparently  arising  from  the  rarity  of  the  atmos^ 
phere,)  lest  their  breathing  should  be  relaxed  and 
snflfocated. 

Third  negatlTe  to  the  second  aArmatiTe. 

The  reflection  of  the  solar  rays  in  the  polar 
legions  is  found  to  be  weak  and  inefficient  in 
producing  heat;  so  that  the  Dutch,  who  winter^ 
ed  in  Nova  Zembla,  and  expected  that  their  vesi- 
sels  would  be  freed  about  the  beginning  of  July 
from  the  obstruction  of  the  mass  of  ice  which 
had  blocked  it  up,  were  disappointed  and  obliged 
to  embark  in  their  boat.    Hence  the  direct  rays 


of  the  sun  appear  to  have  but  little  power  < 
on  the  plain,  and  when  reflected,  unless  they  are 
multiplied  and  condensed,  which  takes  place 
when  the  sun  tendp  more  to  the  perpendicolar; 
for  then  the  incidence  of  the  rays  occurs  at  more 
acute  angles,  so  that  the  reflected  rays  are  nearer 
to  each  other,  whilst,  on  the  contrary,  when  the 
sun  is  in  a  very  oblique  position,  the  angles  of 
incidence  are  very  obtuse  and  the  reflected  rays 
at  a  greater  distance.  In  the  mean  time  it  must 
be  observed,  that  there  may  be  many  operations 
of  the  solar  rays,  relating  too  to  the  nature  of 
heat,  which  are  not  proportioned  to  our  touch,  so 
that,  with  regard  to  us,  they  do  not  tend  to  pro- 
duce warmth,  but,  with  regard  to  some  other 
bodies,  have  their  due  effect  in  producing  it 

Pburtk  netathre  totbe  aecond  aOnMtlw. 

Let  the  following  experiment  be  made.  Take 
a  lens  the  reveree  of  a  burning  glass,  and  place 
it  between  the  hand  and  the  solar  rays,  and  ob- 
serve whether  it  diminish  the  heat  of  the  sun,  as 
a  burning  glass  increases  it  For  it  is  clear,  with 
regard  to  the  visual  rays,  that,  in  proportion  as 
the  lens  is  made  of  unequal  thickness  in  the 
middle  and  at  its  sides,  the  images  appear  either 
more  diffused  or  contracted.  It  should  be  seen, 
therefore,  if  the  same  be  true  with  regard  to  heat 

flftll  native  to  the  §e«4aa  aOnbithre. 

Let  the  experiment  be  well  tried,  whether  the 
lunar  rays  can  be  received  and  collected  by  the 
strongest  and  best  burning-glasses,  so  as  to  pro- 
duce even  the  least  degree  of  heat  But  if  that 
degree  be,  perhaps,  so  subtile  and  weak,  as  not 
to  be  perceived  or  ascertained  by  the  touch,  we 
must  have  recourse  to  those  glasses  which  indi- 
cate the  warm  or  cold  state  of  the  atmosphere, 
and  let  the  lunar  rays  fall  through  the  burning 
glass  on  the  top  of  this  thermometer,  and  then 
notice  if  the  water  be  depressed  by  the  heat* 

Siitb  necaUTe  to  tke  aeiMMid  •mtwoaittn. 

Let  the  burning-glass  be  tried  on  warm  objects 
which  emit  no  luminous  rays,  as  heated,  but  not 
ignited  iron  or  stone,  or  hot  water,  or  the  like; 
and  observe  whether  the  heat  become  increased 
and  condensed,  as  happens  with  the  solar  rays. 

SeVentli  negatfTe  to  tMe  leooBd  aSraMiv*. 

Let  it  be  tried  on  common  flame. 

Biflitli  Be|*tlve  to  the  tkfrd  aOnBathw. 

The  effect  of  comets,  (if  we  can  reckon  them 
amongst  meteora,)  in  augmenting  the  heat  of  the 
season,  is  not  found  to  be  constant  or  clear,  al- 
though droughts  have  generally  been  observed  to 
follow  them.    However,  luminous  lines,  and  pil- 

*For  (be  eoftatfuctlufn  of  Bacon's  ttwmoanter  aee  No.  SI 
in  the  Uble  of  the  degreea  of  heat.  It  serrea  also  aa  a  llr 
rOBMter,  but  la  inaccnrate  in  both  capacitiea. 
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lavs,  and  opening,  and  the  like,  appear  more 
'  often  in  winter  than  in  summer,  and  especially 
with  the  most  intense  cold,  bat  joined  with 
drought.  Lightning,  and  coruscations,  and  thun- 
der, however,  rarely  happen  in  winter,  and  gene- 
rally at  the  time  of  the  greatest  heats.  The 
appearances  we  term  falling  stars,  are  generally 
Bopposed  to  consist  of  some  shining  and  enflamed 
viscoos  substance,  rather  than  of  violently  hot 
matter.    But  let  this  be  further  investigated. 

Ntaitb  necative  to  the  fourtli  ailrmative. 

Some  comscatidns  emi^  light  without  burning; 
but  are  never  accompanied  by  thunder. 

Teotb  negathre  to  the  flfth  alBnnatiTe. 

Eructations  and  eruptions  of  flame  are  to  be 
found  In  cold  climates  as  well  as  in  hot,  as  in 
Iceland  and  Greenland ;  just  as  the  trees  of  cold 
eoontries  are  sometimes  inflammable,  and  more 
pitehy  and  resinous  than  in  warm ;  as  the  fir,  pine, 
and  the  like.  But  the  position  and  nature  of  the 
soil,  where  such  eruptions  ai!e  wont  to  happen,  is 
not  yet  soflkiently  investigated  to  enable  us  to 
mbjoin  a  negative  instance  to  the  affirmative. 

Elevantli  nefative  to  the  sixth  afflnnative. 

All  flame  is  constantly  more  or  less  warm,^iid 
this  instance  is  not  altogether  negative.  Yet,  it 
is  said,  that  the  ignis  fatuus,  (as  it  is  called,)  and 
wlifoh  sometimes  is  driven  against  walls,  has  but 
Ihtle  heat;  perhaps  it  resembles  that  of  spirits  of 
wine,  which  h  mild  and  gentle.  That  flame, 
however,  appears  yet  milder,  which,  in  some  well 
fttthentieatod  and  serious  histories,  is  said  to  have 
appeaared  round  the  head  and  hair  of  boys  and  vir- 
gins, and  iiwteiul  of  burning  their  hair,  merely  to 
nave  played  about  it.  And  it  is  most  certain 
that  a  sort  of  flash,  without  any  evident  heat,  has 
sometimes  been  seen  about  a  horse  when  sweat- 
ing at  night,  or  in  damp  weather.  It  is  also  a 
well  known  faet,*  and  it  was  almost  considered 
as  a  miracle,  that,  a  few  years  since,  a  girrs  apron 
SparkM  when  a  little  shaken  or  rubbed  ;  Which 
was,  perhaps,  occasioned  by  ^e  alum  or  salts 
with  which  the  apron  was  imbued,  and  which, 
after  having  been  stuck  together  and  incrusted 
rather  strongly,  were  broken  by  the  friction.  It 
is  well  known  that  all  sugar,  whether  candied  or 
plain,  if  it  be  hard,  will  sparkle  when  broken  or 
scraped  in  the  dark.  In  like  manner  sea  and  salt 
water  is  sometimes  found  to  shine  at  night  when 
straok  violently  by  the  oar.  The  foam  of  the  sea, 
when  agitated  by  tempests,  also  sparkles  at  night, 
and  the  Spaniards  call  this  appearance  the  sea*s 
lungs.  It  has  not  been  sufliciently  ascertained 
what  degrree  of  heat  attends  the  flame  which  the 
ancient  sailors  called  Castor  and  Pollux,  and  the 
moderns  call  St.  Ermus's  fire. 

*  Was  U  a  silk  apron,  which  wUl  exhibit  electrie  tparlctt 
hut  silk  was  then  scarce. 
Vou  III.— 48 


Twelfth  negatiTe  to  the  ferenth  aiBrmative. 
Every  ignited  body  that  is  red-hot  is  always 
warm,  although  without  flame,  nor  is  any  nega- 
tive instance  subjoined  to  this  aflSrmative.  Rot- 
ten wood,  however,  approaches  nearly  to  it,  for  it 
shines  at  night,  and  yet  is  not  found  to  be  warm ; 
and  the  putrefying  scales  of  fish,  which  shine  in 
the  same  manner,  are  not  warm  to  the  touch,  nor 
the  body  of  the  glow-worm,  or  of  the  fly  called 
lucciola.* 

Thirteenth  negatiTe  to  the  eighth  affirmative. 
The  situation  and  nati\re  of  the  soil  of  natoial 
warm  baths  has  not  been  sufficiently  investigated, 
and,  therefore,  a  negative  instance  is  not  subjoined. 

Fourteenth  negative  to  the  ninth  affirmative. 

To  the  instances  of  warm  liquids  we  may  sub- 
join the  negative  one  of  the  peculiar  nature  of  li- 
quids in  general.  For  no  tangible  liquid  is  known 
that  is  at  once  warm  in  its  nature  and  constantly 
continues  wahn ;  but  their  heat  is  only  superin- 
duced as  an  adventitious  nature  for  a  limited  time ; 
80  that  those  which  are  extremely  warm  in  their 
power  and  efitect,  as  spirits  of  wine,  chymical 
aromatio  oils,  the  oils  of  vitri(d  and  sulphur,  and 
the  like,  and  which  speedily  bum,  are  yet  cold  at 
first  to  the  touch,  and  the  water  of  natural  baths, 
ponred  into  any  vessel  and  separated  from  its 
souree,  oools  down  like  Water  heated  by  the  fire. 
It  is,  however,  true,  that  oily  substances  are  la- 
ther less  cold  to  the  touch  than  those  that  are 
aqueous,  oil  for  instance  than  water,  silk  than 
linen ;  but  this  belongs  to  the  table  of  degnes  of 
cold. 

Fifteenth  negative  to  the  tenth  affirmative. 

In  like  manner  we  may  subjoin  a  negative  in- 
stance to  that  of  warm  vapour,  derived  from  the 
nature  of  vapour  itself;  as  fbr  as  we  are  acquainted 
with  it  For  exhalations  from  oily  substances, 
though  easily  inflammable,  are  yet  never  warm 
unless  recently  inhaled  from  some  warm  substance. 

Sluetath  aegathra  to  the  tenth  affirmative. 

The  same  may  be  said  of  the  instance  of  air. 
For  We  never  perceive  that  air  is  warm,  unless 
confined  or  pressed,  or  manifestly  heated  by  the 
son,  by  fire,  or  some  other  warm  body. 

Seventeenth  negative  to  the  eleventh  afflnnative. 

A  negative  instance  is  exhibited  in  weather  by 
its  coldness  with  an  east  or  north  wind,  beyond 
what  the  season  would  lead  us  to  expect ;  just  as 
the  contrary  takes  place  with  the  south  or  west 
winds.  An  inclination  to  rain  (especially  in  win- 
ter) attends  warm  weather,  and  to  frost  cold  wea- 
ther. 

Bigbteenth  negative  to  the  twelfth  affirmative. 

A  negative  instance  as  to  air  confined  in  eavenw 


*  The  lullan  flre4y. 
3i8 
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maj  be  obsenred  in  summer.  Indeed  we  sboald 
make  a  more  diligent  inqolry  into  the  nature  of 
confined  air.  For,  in  the  first  place,  the  qualities 
of  air  in  its  own  nature  with  regard  to  beat  and 
cold,  may  reasonably  be  the  subject  of  doubt. 
For  air  evidently  derives  its  heat  from  the  efiects 
of  celestial  bodies,  and  possibly  its  cold  from  the 
exhalation  of  the  earth,  and  in  the  mid  region  of 
air  (as  it  is  termed)  from  cold  vapours  and  snow, 
so  that  no  judgment  can  be  formed  of  the  nature 
of  air  by  that  which  is  out  of  doors  and  exposed, 
but  a  more  correct  one  might  be  derived  from  con- 
fined air.  It  is  necessary,  however,  that  the  air 
should  be  enclosed  in  a  vessel  of  such  materials 
as  would  not  imbue  it  with  heat  or  cold  of  thmn- 
selves,  nor  easHy  admit  the  influence  of  the  exter- 
temal  atmosphere.  The  experiment  should  be 
made  therefore  with  an  earthen  jar,  covered  with 
folds  of  leather  to  protect  it  from  the  extemal»air, 
and  the  air  should  be  kept  three  or  four  days  in 
this  vessel  well  closed.  On  opening  the  jar,  the 
degree  of  heat  may  be  ascertained  either  by  the 
hand  or  a  graduated  glass  tube. 

Nin«te«iitli  negaUTe  to  the  tiUrtMnth  ftfllmiathre. 

There  is  a  similar  doubt  as  to  whether  the 
warmth  of  wool,  skins,  feathers,  and  the  like,  is 
derived  from  a  slight  inherent  heat,  since  they  are 
animal  excretions,  or  from  their  being  of  a  certain 
fat  and  oiiy  nature  that  accords  with  heat,  or 
merely  from  the  confinement  and  separation  of 
air  which  we  spoke  of  in  the  preceding  para- 
graph.* For.  all  air  appears  to  possess  a  certain 
degree  of  warmth  when  separated  from  the  exter- 
nal atmosphere.  Let  an  experiment  be  made, 
therefore,  with  fibrous  substances  of  linen,  and  not 
of  wool,  feathers,  or  silk,  which  are  animal  ex- 
cretions. For  it  is  to  be  observed  that  all  pow- 
ders (where  air  is  manifiestly  enclosed)  are  less 
cold  than  the  substances  when  whole,  just  as  we 
imagine  froth  (which  contains  air)  to  be  less  cold 
4ian  the  liquid  itselC 

Twentteth  negative  totbe  ibtiiteeBth  aflnnativt. 

We  have  here  no  exactly  negative  instance,  for 
we  are  not  acquainted  with  any  body  tangible  or 
spirituous  which  does  not  admit  of  heat  when  ex- 
posed to  the  fire.  There  is,  however,  this  dififer- 
ence,  that  some  admit  it  more  rapidly,  as  air,  oil, 
and  water,  others  more  slowly,  as  stone  and  me- 
tals.f  This,  however,  belongs  to  the  table  of 
degrees. 

Tirency^&rat  negative  to  tlie  fifteenth  affirmative. 
No  negative  is  here  subjoined,  except  the  re- 

-•  This  lait  if  fonnd  to  be  the  real  air  not  beinfr  a  good  con- 
ductor, and  therefore  not  allowing  the  escape  of  heat.  The 
confined  air  is  disengaged  when  these  subsunces  are  placed 
under  an  exhausted  receiver. 

t  This  is  erroneous.  Air,  in  fict,  is  one  of  the  worst,  and 
metaia  are  the  best  conductonrof  heat. 


mark  that  sparks  are  not  kindled  by  flint  and  steel, 
or  any  other  hard  substance,  unless  some  small 
particles  of  the  stone  or  metal  are  struck  off,  and 
that  the  air  never  forms  them  by  friction,  as  i» 
commonly  supposed ;  besides,  the  sparks  from  the 
weight  of  the  ignited  substance,  have  a  tendeocj 
to  descend  rather  than  to  rise,  and  when  ezUn- 
guished  become  a  sort  of  dark  ash. 

Twenty-second  negative  to  tlie  sixteenth  afflrmative. 

We  are  of  opinion  that  here  again  there  is  no 
negative.  For  we  are  not  acquainted  with  any 
tangible  body  which  does  not  become  decidedly 
warm  by  friction,  so  that  the  ancients  feigned  that 
the  gods  had  no  other  means  or  power  of  creating 
heat  than  the  friction  of  air,  by  rapid  and  violent 
rotation.  On  this  point,  however,  further  inquiry 
must  be  made,  whether  bodies  projected  by  ma- 
chines (as  balls  from  cannon)  do  not  derive  some 
degree  of  heat  from  meeting  the  air,  which  renders 
them  somewhat  warm  when  they  fiall.  The  air 
in  motion  rather  cools  than  heats,  as  in  the  winds, 
the  bellows,  or  breath  when  the  mouth  is  con- 
tracted. The  motion,  however,  in  such  instances 
is  not  sufliciently  rapid  to  excite  heat,  and  is  ap- 
plied to  a  body  of  air  and  not  to  its  component 
parts,  so  that  it  is  not  surprising  that  heat  should 
not  be  generated. 

Twenty-third  negative  to  the  seventeenth  afilraative. 

We  must  make  a  more  diligent  inquiry  into  this 
instance.  For  herbs,  and  green  and  moist  vege- 
tables appear  to  possess  a  latent  heat,  so  small, 
however,  as  not  to  be  peicdved  by  the  touch  in 
single  specimens,  but  when  they  are  united  and 
confined,  so  that  their  spirit  cannot  exhale  into  the 
air,  and  they  rather  warm  each  other,  thdr  heat  is 
at  once  manifested,  and  even  flame  occasionally 
in  suitable  substances. 

Twenty-fourth  negative  to  tlie  eighteenth  alBimative. 

Here,  too,  we  must  make  a  more  diligeot 
inquiry.  For  quicklime,  when  sprinkled  with 
water,  appeare  to  conceive  heat,  either  from  its 
being  collected  into  one  point,  (as  we  observed  of 
herbs  when  confined,)  or  from  the  irritation  and 
exasperation  of  the  fiery  spirit  by  water,  whieh 
occasions  a  conflict  and  struggle.  The  true  reasen 
will  more  readily  be  shown  if  oil  be  used  instead 
of  water,  for  oil  will  equally  tend  to  collect  the 
confined  spirit,  but  not  to  irritate.  Tiie  experi- 
ment may  be  made  more  general,  both  by  using 
the  ashes  and  calcined  products  of  different  bodies, 
and  by  pouring  different  liquids  upon  them. 

Twenty-fiAh'negative  to  the  nineteenth  afiirmaUve. 
A  negative  instance  may  be  subjoined  of  other 
metals  which  are  more  sof\  and  soluble.  For  leaf 
gold  dissolved  by  aqua  regia,  or  lead  by  aqoa 
fortis,  are  not  warm  to  the  touch  whilst  dissolvingf 
no  more  is  quicksilver,  (as  far  as  I  remember,}  bat 
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nlrer  exeites  a  sliglit  heat,  and  so  doM  eoppert 
and  tin  yet  mote  plainly,  and  moat  of  all,  iron  and 
steel,  which  excite  not  only  a  powerful  heat,  hut  a 
Tiolent  bahbling.  The  heat,  therefore,  appears  to 
be  occasioned  by  the  straggle  which  takes  place 
when  these  strong  dissolvents  penetrate,  dig  into, 
and  tear  asunder  the  parts  of  those  snhstanoes, 
whilst  the  sabstances  ^emselyes  resist.  When, 
howeTer,  the  substances  yield  more  easily, 
scarcely  any  heat  is  excited. 

Tweaty-aixth  negttire  to  the  twentieth  aAnnatlye. 

Here  is  no  negatire  instances  with  regard  to 
&e  heat  of  animals,  except  in  insects,  (as  has  been 
obserred,)  owing  to  their  small  size.  For,  in 
fishes,  as  compared  with  land  animals,  a  lower 
degree  rather  than  a  depriTation  of  heat  is  ob- 
senrable.  In  plants  and  Tegetables,  both  as  to 
their  exudations  and  pith  when  freshly  exposed>, 
there  is  no  sensible  degree  of  heat.  But  in  ani- 
mals there  is  a  great  difference  in  the  degree,  both 
in  particular  parts,  (for  the  heat  varies  near  the 
heart,  the  brain,  and  the  extremities,)  and  in  the 
circumstances  in  which  they  are  placed,  such  as 
violent  exercise  and  fevers. 

Twenty-MTenth  BegMtlve  to  twenty-flnt  il&niittive. 

Here  again  there  is  scarcely  a  negative  instance. 
I  might  add  that  the  excrements  of  animals,  even 
when  they  are  no  longer  fresh,  possess  evidently 
some  effective  heat^  as  is  shown  by  their  enrich- 
ing the  soil. 

Tventy'elgliUi  negatiTe  to  the  twenty-eecond  tad  twenty 
tliird  afllnaative. 

Such  liquids  (whether  oily  or  watery)  as  are 
intensely  acrid,  exhibit  the  effects  of  heat,  by  the 
separation  and  burning  of  bodies  after  some  little 
action  upon  them,  yet  they  are  not  at  first  warm 
to  the  touch.  But  they  act  according  to  their 
affinity  and  the  pores  of  the  substances  to  which 
they  are  applied.  For  aqua  regie  dissolves  gold, 
hut  not  silver,  on  the  contrary,  aqua  fortis  dis- 
solves  silver,  but  not  gold ;  neither  of  them  dis- 
•olyes  glass,  and  so  of  the  rest 

TweMy«ninth  negntlTe  to  twenty«fl)aitli  aAmmtire. 

I^t  spirits  of  wine  be  tried  on  wood,  or  butter, 
^^^  or  pitch,  to  see  if  this  will  melt  them  at  all 
h  their  heat.  For  the  34th  instance  shows  that 
)^sy  possess  properties  resembling  those  of  heat 
in  causing  incrustation.  Let  an  experiment  also 
he  made  with  a  graduated  glass  or  calendar,*  con- 
^^▼e  at  the  top,  by  pouring  well  rectified  spirits 
w  wine  into  the  cavity,  and  covering  it  up  in  order 
that  they  may  the  better  retain  their  heat,  then  ob- 
serve whether  their  heat  make  the  water  descend. 

Thirtieth  negatiTe  to  twenty-fiAh  eArmatiTe. 
Spices  and  acrid  herbs  are  sensibly  warm  to  the 

*  >M  No. »» In  tlie  taUe  of  the  defTMt  of  heat. 


palate,  and  still  more  so  when  taken  intenallj. 
One  should  see,  therefore,  on  what  other  sub- 
stances they  exhibit  the  effects  of  heat.  Now, 
sailors  tell  us  that  when  large  quantities  of  spices 
are  suddenly  opened,  afVer  having  been  shut  up 
for  some  time,  there  is  some  danger  of  fever  and 
inflammation  to  those  who  stir  them  or  take  them 
out.  An  experiment  might  therefore  be  made 
whether  such  spices  and  herbs  when  produced 
will,  like  smoke,  dry  fish  and  meat  hung  up  over 
them. 

Tliiny-lint  negative  to  twenty-elxth  aflinnatlTe. 

There  is  an  acrid  effect,  and  a  degree  of  pene- 
tration in  cold  liquids,  such  as  vinegar  and  oil  of 
vitriol,  as  well  as  in  warm,  such  as  oil  of  marjo- 
ram and  tiie  like.  They  have,  therefore,  an  equal 
effect  in  causing  animated  substances  to  smart, 
and  separating  and  consuming  inanimate  parts. 
There  is  not  any  negative  instance  as  to  this,  nor 
does  there  exist  any  animal  pain  unaccompanied 
by  the  sensation  of  heat. 

Thfrty-eeeond  negative  to  twenty-aeventh  aAnnativa. 

There  are  many  effects  common  to  cold  and 
heat,  however  different  in  their  process.  For, 
snow  balls  appear  to  bum  boys*  hands  after  a 
little  time,  and  cold  no  less  than  fire  preserves 
bodies  from  putrefaction,  besides,  both  heat  and 
cold  contract  bodies.  But  it  is  better  to  refer 
these  instances  and  the  like  to  the  investigation 
of  cold. 

13.  In  the  third  place,  we  must  exhibit  to  the 
understanding  the  instances  in  which  that  natura, 
which  is  the  object  of  our  inquiries,  is  present  in 
a  greater  or  less  degree,  either  by  comparing  its 
increase  and  decrease  in  the  same  object,  or  its 
degree  in  different  objects.  For,  since  the  form 
of  a  thing  is  its  very  essence,  and  the  thing  only 
differs  from  its  form  as  the  apparent  from  the 
actual  object,  or  the  exterior  from  the  interior,  or 
that  which  is  considered  with  relation  to  man 
from  that  which  is  considered  with  relation  to  tha 
universe;  it  necessarily  follows  that  no  nature 
can  be  considered  a  real  form,  which  does  not 
uniformly  diminish  and  increase  with  the  given 
nature.  We  are  wont  to  call  this  our  table  of 
degrees  or  comparative  instances. 

Table  cf  the  Degrees  or  Comparative  Instanee$  cf 
Beat. 

We  will  first  speak  of  those  bodies  which  ex- 
hibit no  degree  of  heat  sensible  to  the  touch,  but 
appear  rather  to  possess  a  potential  heat,  or  dis- 
position and  preparation  for  it.  We  will  then  go 
on  to  others,  which  are  actually  warm  to  the 
touch,  and  observe  the  strengrth  and  degree  of  it. 

1.  There  is  no  knoMm  solid  or  tangible  body 
which  is  by  its  own  nature  originally  warm. 
For  neither  stone,  metal,  sulphur,  fossils,  wood, 
water,  nor  dead  animal  carcasses,  are  found  warm 
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Tbe  warm  ipriiigt  in  biths  apprar  to  be  heated 
aoeidentally,  by  flame«  sabterraDeoas  fire,  (saefa 
•■  is  thrown  np  by  Etna  and  many  other  moan- 
tains,)  or  by  the  contact  of  certain  bodies,  as 
beat  is  exhibited  in  the  dissolution  of  iron  and 
tin.  The  degree  of  heat,  therefore,  in  inanimate 
objects  is  not  sensible  to  oar  touch,  bat  they  dif- 
fer in  their  degrees  of  cold,  for  wood  and  metal 
•re  not  equally  cold.  This,  howerer,  belongs  to 
the  table  of  degrees  of  cold. 

8.  But  with  regard  to  potential  heat  and  pre- 
disposition to  flame,  we  find  many  inanimate 
sabstances  wonderfully  adapted  to  it ;  as  sulphur, 
naphtha,  and  saltpetre. 

3.  Bodies  which  have  prcTiously  acqaired  heat, 
as  horse-dung  from  the  animal,  or  lime,  and  per- 
haps ashes  or  soot  from  fire,  retain  some  latent 
portion  of  it.  Hence  distillations  and  separations 
«f  substances  are  effected  by  burying  them  in 
horse-dung,  and  heat  is  excited  in  lime  by  sprin- 
kling it  with  water,  (as  has  been  before  observed.) 

4.  In  the  vegetable  world  we  know  of  no  plant, 
nor  part  of  any  plant,  (as  the  exudations  or  pith) 
that  is  warm  to  roan*s  touch.  Yet,  as  we  have 
before  observed,  green  weeds  grow  warm  when 
eonfined,  and  some  vegetables  are  warm  and 
others  cold  to  oar  internal  touch,  i.  e.  the  palate 
and  stomach,  or  even,  after  a  while,  to  our  external 
•kin,  (as  is  shown  in  plasters  and  ointments.) 

6.  We  know  of  nothing  in  the  varioas  parts 
of  animals,  when  dead  or  detached  from  the  reet, 
that  is  warm  to  the  touch.  For  horse-dung  itself 
does  not  retain  its  heat,  unless  it  be  confined  and 
buried.  All  dung,  however,  appears  to  possess 
a  potential  beat,  as  in  manuring  fields.  So,  also, 
dbad  bodies  are  endued  with  this  latent  and  po- 
tential heat,  to  such  a  degree  that,  in  ceraet^ 
ms  where  people  are  interred  daily,  the  earth 
•oquires  a  secret  heat  which  consumes  any  re- 
•ently  deposited  body  much  sooner  than  pure 
•arth :  and  they  tell  you  that  the  people  of  the 
East  are  acquainted  with  a  fine  soft  cloth,  made 
ai  the  down  of  birds,  which  can  melt  batter 
wnpt  gently  up  in  it  by  its  own  warmth. 

6.  Mansres,  sooh  as  every  kind  of  dung,  chalk, 
•••-•end,  salt,  and  the  ltke«  have  some  dispositioB 
towards  heat 

7.  All  putrefaction  exhibits  some  slight  de^^ree 
of  heat,  though  not  enough  to  be  perceptible  by 
the  touch.  For,  neither  the  substances,  which 
by  putrefaction  are  converted  into  animalcule,  as 
flesh  and  cheese,  nor  rotten  wood,  which  shines 
in  the  dark,  are  warm  to  the  touch.  Tbe  heat, 
however,  of  putrid  substanoes  dtsplaya  itself  oo- 
oasionally  in  a  disgusting  and  strong  scent. 

8.  The  firat  degree  of  heat,  therefore,  in  sub- 
stanoes which  are  warm  to  the  human  touch,  ap- 
pears to  be  that  of  animals,  and  this  admits  of  a 
great  variety  of  degrees,  for  the  lowest  (as  in  in- 
•eots)  is  scarcely  perceptible,  tbe  highest  sceroely 
equals  that  of  the  sun's  rays  in  warm  cUmates 


and  weather,  and  is  not  so  aeute  as  to  be  insuflfora- 
ble  to  the  hand.  It  Is  said,  however,  of  Constan- 
tins,  and  some  others  of  a  very  4ry  conetitutioa 
and  habit  of  body,  that  when  attacked  with  Tiolent 
fevers,  they  became  so  warm  as  to  appear  almoet 
to  bum  the  hand  ^plied  to  them. 

9.  Animals  become  more  warm  by  motion  and 
exercise,  wine  and  feasting,  venery,  burning 
fevera,  and  grief. 

10.  In  the  paroxysm  of  intermittent  fevers  the 
patients  are  at  first  seized  with  cold  and  shivering, 
but  soon  afterwards  become  more  heated  than  at 
first;  in  burning  and  pestilential  fevere  thej  are 
hot  (rom  the  beginning. 

11.  Let  further  inquiry  be  made  into  tbe 
comparative  beat  of  different  animals,  as  fisheSy 
quadrupeds,  serpents,  birds:  and  also  of  the 
different  species,  as  the  lion,  the  kite,  or 
For,  according  to  the  vulgar  opinion,  fiahee  i 
the  least  warm  internally,  and  birds  the 
particularly  doves,  hawks,  and  ostriches. 

13.  Let  further  fnqairy  be  made  aa  to  the  com- 
parative heat  in  difl^rent  parts  and  limbs  of  tbe 
same  animal.  For  milk,  blood,  seed,  and  eggs 
are  moderately  warm,  and  lees  hot  than  the  oof- 
ward  flesh  of  the  animal  when  in  motion  or 
agitated.  The  degree  of  heat  of  the  brain, 
stomach,  hear:  and  the  rest,  has  not  yet  been 
equally  well  investigated. 

13.  All  animals  are  externally  cold  in  winter 
and  cold  weather,  but  are  thoogfat  to  be  internally 
warmer. 

14.  The  heat  of  the  heavenly  bodies,  eren  ia 
the  warmest  climates  and  seaaons,  never  reaches 
such  a  pitch  as  to  light  or  bum  the  dryest  wood 
or  straw,  or  even  tinder  without  the  aid  of  buming- 
glassea.  It  can,  however,  raise  vapour  fron 
moiat  aubstancee. 

16.  Astronomers  tell  us  that  some  stars  an 
hotter  than  othera.  Mare  n  eonaidered  Ihs 
warmest  after  the  sun,  then  Jupiter,  then  Venus. 
The  moon  and,  abore  all,  Saturn  are  conudeied 
to  be  cold.  Among  the  fixed  stare.  Sinus  is 
thought  the  warmest,  then  Cor  Leenia,  or  Regih 
I  us,  then  the  lesser  dog-star. 

The  sun  gives  out  more  heat  as  it  approaches 
towards  tbe  perpendicular  or  xenith,  which  may 
be  supposed  to  be  the  case  with  the  other  planets 
according  to  their  degree  of  heat;  for  instaace, 
that  Jupiter  gives  out  more  heat  when  sitaated 
beneath  Cancer  or  Leo,  than  when  he  ib  beneath 
Capricorn  and  Aquarius. 

17.  It  is  to  be  supposed  that  the  sun  and  oUier 
planets  give  more  heat  in  perigee,  from  their  ap- 
proximation to  the  earth,  than  when  in  apogee. 
But  if  in  any  country  the  sun  should  be  both  ia 
its  perigee  and  nearer  to  the  perpendicalar  at  the 
same  time,  it  muat  necessarily  give  out  more  hea 
than  in  a  country  where  it  is  also  in  perigee,  bnt 
situated  more  obliquely.  So  that  the  comparatifs 
altitude  of  the  planets  should  be  observed,  sad 
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their  approach  to  or  doclination  from  the  perpen- 
dicular in  diffinrent  eountriea. 

18.  The  sun*  and  other  planets  are  thoaght 
also  to  giTe  ont  more  heat  in  proportion  aa  they 
are  nearer  to  the  larger  fixed  stara;  aa  when  the 
ann  ia  in  Leo  he  is  nearer  Cor  Leonis,  Cauda 
Leonis,  Spica  Virginia,  Sinus,  and  the  leaser 
dog-star,  than  when  he  is  in  Cancer,  where,  how- 
erer,  he  approaches  nearer  to  the  perpendicular. 

It  ia  probable  also  that  the  quarters  of  the  hea- 
retm  produce  a  greater  heat  (though  not  peroepti'> 
hly)  in  proportion  as  they  are  adorned  with  a 
greater  number  of  stars,  particolarly  thoee  of  the 
int  magnitude. 

19.  On  the  whole,  the  heat  of  the  hearenly 
bodies  is  augmented  in  three  ways:  1.  The  ap- 
proach to  the  perpendicular ;  3.  Proximity  or  their 
perigee ;  3.  The  conjunction  or  union  of  stars. 

30.  There  ia  a  very  considerable  difference  be- 
tween the  degree  of  heat  ia  animals,  and  even  in 
Ae  rays  of  the  hearenly  bodies,  (as  they  reach 
vs,)  and  the  beat  of  the  most  gentle  flame,  and 
eren  of  all  ignited  subatances,  nay,  liquids,  or  the 
air  itaelf,  when  unusually  heated  by  fire.  For  the 
flame  of  spirit  of  wine,  though  diffused  and  un- 
collected, is  yet  able  to  set  straw,  linen,  or  paper 
on  fire,  which  animal  heat,  or  that  of  the  sun,  will 
never  accomplish  without  a  burning-glass. 

Sll.  There  are,  however,  many  degrees  of 
strength  and  weakness  in  flame  and  ignited  bodies : 
but  no  diligent  inquiry  has  been  made  in  this 
respect,  and  we  must,  therefore,  pass  it  hastily 
over.  Of  all  flames,  that  of  spirits  of  wine  appears 
to  be  the  moat  gentle,  except,  perhaps,  the  ignis 
fiitaua,  or  the  flaahes  from  the  perspiration  of  ani- 
mals. Afler  this  we  should  be  inclined  to  place 
the  flame  of  light  and  porous  yegetables,  such  as 
straw,  reeds,  and  dried  leaves ;  from  which  the 
flame  of  hair  or  feathers  differs  but  little.  Then, 
perhaps,  comes  the  flame  of  wood,  particularly 
that  which  contains  but  little  rosin  or  pitch,  that 
of  small  wood,  however,  (such  as  is  usually  tied 
np  in  fagots,)  is  milder  than  that  of  the  trunks 
or  roots  of  trees.  This  can  be  easily  tried  in  iron 
fumaees,  where  a  fire  of  fagots  or  branches  of 
trees  is  of  little  service.  Next  follows  the  flame 
of  oil,  tallow,  wax,  and  the  like  oily  and  fat  sub- 
stances, which  are  not  very  violent.  But  a  most 
powerful  heat  is  found  in  pitch  and  rosin,  and  a 
still  greater  in  sulphur,  carophire,  naphtha,  salt- 
petre, and  salts,  (afler  they  have  discharged  their 
cmde  matter,)  and  in  their  compounds;  as  in 
gunpowder,  Greek  fire,  (vulgarly  called  wild 
fire,)  and  its  varieties,  which  possess  such  a 
stubborn  heat  as  scarcely  to  be  extinguished  by 
water. 

32.  We  consider  that  the  flame  which  results 


*  Thli  notkm  It  erroneont,  but  the  ran  !•  ta  Leo  aboat 
Angaet,  when  the  eanh  has  become  heated  by  the  Mcannita> 
tkm  of  beet  after  the  eototiee.  The  maximum  of  beat  fai  the 
day  la  notat  noon,  but  about  two  o'cledi,  Ibr  tbt  tai 


fW>m  some  imperfect  metals  is  very  strong  and 
active:  but  on  all  these  points  further  inquiry 
should  be  made. 

33.  The  flame  of  vivid  lightning  appears  to  ex- 
ceed all  the  above,  so  as  sometimes  to  have  melt- 
ed even  wrought  iron  into  drops,  which  the  other 
flames  cannot  accomplish. 

24.  In  ignited  bodies  there  are  different  degrees 
of  heat,  concerning  which  also  a  diligent  inquiry 
has  not  been  made.  We  consider  the  faintest 
heat  to  be  that  of  tinder,  touchwood,  and  dry  rope 
match,  such  as  is  used  for  discharging  cannon. 
Next  follows  that  of  ignited  charcoal,  or  cinders, 
and  even  bricks,  and  the  like ;  but  the  most  vio- 
lent is  that  of  ignited  metala,  as  iron,  copper,  aad 
the  like.  Further  inquiry,  however,  must  be 
made  into  thia  also. 

25.  Some  ignited  bodies  are  found  to  be  mu<^ 
warmer  than  some  flames ;  for  instance,  red-hot 
iron  is  much  warmer,  and  bums  more  than  the 
flame  of  ^rits  of  wine. 

36.  Some  bodies  even  not  ignited,  but  only 
heated  by  the  fire,  as  boiling  water,  and  the  air 
confined  in  reverberatories,  surpass  in  heat  many 
flames  and  ignited  substances. 

37.  Motion  increases  heat,  as  is  shown  in  the 
bellows  and  the  blow-pipe,  for  the  harder  metals 
are  not  dissolved  or  melted  by  steady,  quiet  fire, 
without  the  aid  of  the  blow-pipe. 

38.  Let  an  experiment  be  made  with  burning* 
glasses ;  in  which  respect  I  have  observed,  that 
if  a  glass  be  placed  at  the  distance  of  ten  inches, 
for  instance,  from  the  combustible  object,  it  does 
not  kindle  or  bum  it  so  readily  as  if  the  glass  be 
placed  at  the  distance  of  ^ye  inches,  (for  instance,) 
and  be  then  gradually  and  slowly  withdrawn  to 
the  distance  oif  ten  inches.  The  cone  and  focus 
of  the  rays,  however,  are  the  same,  but  the  mere 
motion  increases  the  effect  of  the  heat. 

^.  Conflagrations,  which  take  place  with  a 
high  wind,  are  thought  to  make  greater  way 
against  than  with  the  wind,  because,  when  the 
wind  slackens,  the  flame  recoils  more  rapidly  than 
it  advances,  when  the  wind  is  fiivourable. 

30.  Flame  does  not  burst  out  or  arise  unless  it 
have  some  hollow  space  to  move  and  exert  itself 
in,  except  in  the  exploding  flame  of  gunpowder 
and  the  like,  where  the  compression  and  confine- 
ment of  the  flame  increases  its  fury. 

31.  The  anvil  becomes  so  hot  by  the  hammer, 
that  if  it  were  a  thin  plate,  it  might  probably 
grow  red,  like  ignited  iron,  by  repeated  strokes. 
Let  the  experiment  be  tried. 

32.  But  in  ignited  bodies  that  are  porous,  so  as 
to  leave  room  for  the  fire  to  move  itself,  if  its 
motion  be  prevented  by  strong  compression,  the 
fire  is  immediately  extinguished ;  thus  it  is  with 
tinder,  or  the  burning  snuff  of  a  candle  or  lamp, 
or  even  hot  charcoal  cinders,  for  when  Aey  are 
squeezed  by  snuffers,  or  the  foot,  and  the  like* 
the  effect  of  the  fire  instantly  ceases. 
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33.  The  approach  towards  a  hot  bod  j,  increaaea 
iieat  in  proportion  to  the  approximation ;  a  simi- 
lar eflect  to  that  of  light,  for  the  nearer  any  object 
is  placed  towards  the  light,  the  more  viaibie  it 
becomes. 

34.  The*  union  of  different  heats  increases 
heat,  nnless  the  substances  be  mixed.  For  a  large 
and  small  fire  in  the  same  spot,  tend  mutually  to 
increase  each  other^s  heat,  but  lukewarm  water 
poured  into  boiling  water  cools  it. 

35.  The  continued  neighbourhood  of  a  warm 
body  increases  heat.  For  the  heat,  which  per- 
petually passes  and  emanates  from  it,  being  mix- 
ed with  that  which  preceded  it,  multiplies  the 
whole.  A  fire,  for  instance,  does  not  warm  a 
room  in  half  an  hour  as  much  as  the  same  fire 
would  in  an  hour.  This  does  not  apply  to  light, 
for  a  lamp  or  candle  placed  in  any  spot,  giyes  no 
more  light  by  remaining  there,  than  it  did  at  first. 

36.  The  irritation  of  surrounding  cold  increases 
heat,  as  may  be  seen  in  fires  during  a  sharp  frost 
We  think  that  this  is  owing  not  merely  to  the 
confinement  and  compression  of  the  heat,  (which 
forms  a  sort  of  union;)  but  also  by  the  exaspera- 
tion of  it,  as  when  the  air  or  a  stick  are  Tiolently 
crompressed  or  bent,  they  recoil,  not  only  to  the 
point  they  first  occupied,  but  still  further  back. 
Let  an  accurate  experinient,  therefore,  be  made 
with  a  stick,  or  something  of  the  kind,  put  into 
the  flame,  in  order  to  see  whether  it  be  not  sooner 
burnt  at  the  sides  than  in  the  middle  of  it.f 

37.  There  are  many  degrees  in  the  susceptibi- 
lity of  heat.  And,  first,  it  must  be  observed  how 
much  a  low,  gentle  heat  changes  and  partially  ■ 
warms  even  the  bodies  least  susceptible  of  it.  For 
even  the  Keat  of  the  hand  imparts  a  little  warmth 
to  a  ball  of  lead  or  other  metal  held  a  short  time 
in  it.    So  easily  is  heat  transmitted  and  excited, 

■  without  any  apparent  change  in  the  body. 

38.  Of  all  bodies  that  we  are  acquainted  with, 
air  admits  and  loses  heat  the  most  readily,  which 
is  admirably  seen  in  weather-glasses,  whose  con- 
struction is  as  follows.  Take  a  glass  with  a  hol- 
low belly,  and  a  thin  and  long  neck ;  turn  it  up- 
side down,  and  place  it  with  its  mouth  downwards 
into  another  glass  vessel  containing  water ;  the 
end  of  the  tube  touching  the  bottom  of  the  vessel, 
and  the  tube  itself  leaning  a  little  on  the  edge,  so 
as  to  be  fixed  upright.  In  order  to  do  this  more 
readily,  let  a  little  wax  be  applied  to  the  edge,  not, 
however,  so  as  to  block  up  the  orifice,  lest  by  pre- 
venting the  air  from  escaping,  the  motion,  which 


*  The  fires  supply  fresh  heat,  the  water  has  only  a  certain 
quantity  oT  heat,  which  being  diffused  over  a  fresh  supply 
•f  cooler  water,  most  be,  on  the  whole, lowered. 

t  If  condensation  were  the  causd  of  the  greater  heat,  Ba- 
.  con  concludes  the  centre  of  the  flame  would  be  the  hotter 
part,  and  vice  versa.  The  ftct  is,  neither  of  the  causeji  m- 
■igned  by  Bacon  is  the  true  one;  for  the  fire  burns  more 
quickly  only  because  the  draught  of  air  is  more  rapidj  the 
cold,  dense  air  pressing  rapidly  into  the  heated  room  and  to- 
wards the  chimney. 


we  shall  presently  speak  of,  and  which  is  very 
gentle  and  delicate,  should  be  impeded. 

Before  the  first  glass  be  inserted  in  the  other, 
its  upper  part  (the  belly)  should  be  warmed  at  the 
fire.  Then  upon  placing  it  as  we  have  described, 
the  air,  (which  was  dilated  by  the  heat,)  after  a 
sufficient  time  has  been  allowed  for  it  to  lose  the 
additional  temperature,  will  restore  and  contract 
itself  to  the  same  dimensions  as  that  of  the  exter- 
nal or  common  atmosphere  at  the  moment  of  im- 
mersion, and  the  water  will  be  attracted  upwards 
in  the  tube  to  a  proportionate  extent.  A  long,  nar- 
row slip  of  paper  should  be  attached  to  the  tube, 
divided  into  as  many  degrees  as  you  please.  You 
will  then  perceive,  as  the  weather  grows  warmer 
or  colder,  that  the  air  contracts  itself  into  a  nar- 
rower space  in  cold  weather,  and  dilates  in  the 
warm,  which  will  be  exhibited  by  the  rising  of 
the  water  as  the  air  contracts  itself^  and  its  de- 
pression as  the  air  dilates.  The  sensibility  of  the 
air  with  regard  to  heat  or  cold  is  so  delicate  apd 
exquisite,  that  it  far  exceeds  the  human  tooch,  so 
that  a  ray  of  eunshine,  the  heat  of  the  breath,  uid, 
much  more,  that  of  the  hand  placed  on  the  top  of 
the  tube,  immediately  causes  an  evident  depres- 
sion of  the  water.  We  think,  however,  that  the 
spirit  of  animals  possesses  a  much  more  delicate 
susceptibility  of  heat  and  cold,  only  that  it  is  im- 
peded and  blnnted  by  the  groesness  of  their  bodies. 

39.  After  air  we  consider  those  bodies  to  be 
most  sensible  of  heat,  which  have  been  recently 
changed  and  contracted  by  cold,  as  snow  and  ice ; 
for  they  begin  to  be  dissolved  and  melt  with  the 
first  mild  weather.  Next,  perhaps,  follows  quick- 
silver ;  then  greasy  substances,  as  oil,  butter,  and 
the  like;  then  wood ;  then  water;  lastly,  stones 
and  metals,  which  do  not  easily  grow  hot,  parti- 
cularly towards  their  centre.*  When  heated, 
however,  they  retain  their  temperature  for  a  very 
long  time ;  so  that  a  brick  or  stone,  or  hot  iron 
plunged  in  a  basin  of  cold  water,  and  kept  there 
for  a  quarter  of  an  hour  or  thereabouts,  retains  suck 
a  heat  as  not  to  admit  of  being  touched. 

40.  The  less  massive  the  body  is,  the  more 
readily  it  grows  warm  at  the  approach  of  a  heated 
body,  which  shows  that  heat  with  us  is  somewhat 
averse  to  a  tangible  mass.f 

41.  Heat,  with  regard  to  the  human  senses  and 
touch,  is  various  and  relative,  so  that  lukewarm 

*  Bacon  appears  to  have  confounded  combnstfbDity  «nd 
fbsibility  with  ansceptibllity  of  heat;  for,  though  the  metals 
will  certainly  neither  dissolve  as  soon  as  Ice  or  butter,  norbe 
consumed  as  soon  as  wood,  that  only  shows  that  difl^rent 
degrees  of  heat  are  required  to  produce  similar  effeclton  dif- 
ferent bodies ;  but  metals  much  more  readily  acquire  and 
transmit  the  same  degree  of  heat  than  any  of  the  above  sub- 
sUnces.  The  rapid  transmission  renders  them  generally  cold 
to  the  touch.  The  convenience  of  filing  wooden  handles  to 
vessels  containing  hot  water  illustrates  these  observaUoos. 

+  Another  singular  error,  the  truth  being  that  solid  bodlef 
are  the  best  conductors :  but  of  course  where  heat  is  dtffnsed 
over  a  large  masa,  it  ia  less  In  each  part,  than  iftbat  psrtalsa 
•loae  received  the  whole  quantum  of  heat. 
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^water  appears  bot  if  tfaelkand  be  cold,  and  cold  if 
the  hand  be  hot. 

Any  one  may  readily  see  bow  poor  we  are  in 
history,  since  in  the  above  tables,  besides  occa- 
sionally inserting  traditions  and  report  instead  of 
approved  history  and  authentic  instances,  (always, 
however,  adding  some  note  if  their  credit  or  au- 
thority be  doubtful,)  we  are  often  forced  to  subjoin, 
•♦  Let  the  experiment  be  tried." — "  Let  further 
inquiry  be  made." 

15.  We  are  wont  to  term  the  office  and  use  of  these 
ibree  tables,  the  presenting  a  review  of  instances 
to  the  understanding;  and  when  this  has  been 
done,  induction  itself  is  to  be  brought  into  action. 
For  on  an  individual  review  of  all  the  instances, 
a  nature  is  to  be  found,  such  as  always  to  be  pre- 
sent and  absent  with  the  given  nature,  to  increase 
and  decrease  with  it,  and  as  we  have  said,  to  form 
a  more  common  limit  of  the  nature.  If  the  mind 
attempt  this  affirmatively  from  the  first,  (which  it 
always  will  when  left  to  itself,)  there  will  spring 
up  phantoms,  mere  theories  and  ill^efined  no- 
lions,  ^with  axioms  requiring  daily  correction. 
These  will,  doubtless,  be  better  or  worse,  accord- 
ing to  the  power  and  strength  of  the  understand- 
ing which  creates  them.  But  it  is  only  for  God, 
(the  bestower  and  creator  of  forms,)  and  perhaps 
for  angels  and  intelligences,  at  once  to  recognise 
forms  affirmatively,  at  the  first  glance  of  contem- 
plation :  man  at  least  is  unable  to  do  so,  and  is 
only  allowed  to  proceed  first  by  negatives,  and 
then  to  conclude  with  affirmatives,  after  every 
species  of  exclusion. 

16.  We  must  therefore  effect  a  complete  solu- 
tion and  separation  of  nature ;  not  by  fire,  but  by 
the  mind,  that  divine  fire.  The  first  work  of 
legitimate  induction,  in  the  discovery  of  forms, 
is  rejection,  or  the  exclusive  instances  of  indi- 
vidoal  natures,  which  are  not  found  in  some  one 
instance,  where  the  given  nature  is  present,  or  are 
found  in  any  one  instance  where  it  is  absent,  or 
are  found  to  increase  in  any  one  instance  where 
the  given  nature  decreases,  or  the  reverse.  After 
an  exclusion  correctly  effected,  an  affirmative  form 
will  remain  as  the  residuum,  solid,  true,  and  well 

-defined,  whilst  all  volatile  opinions  go  off  in 
smoke.  This  is  readily  said,  but  we  must  arrive 
at  it  by  a  circuitous  route.  We  shall,  perhaps, 
however,  omit  nothing  that  can  facilitate  our  pro- 
gress. 

17.  The  first  and  almost  perpetual  precaution 
asd  warning  which  we  consider  necessary  is  this : 
that  none  should  suppose  from  the  great  part  as- 
signed by  us  to  forms,  that  we  mean  such  forms 
as  the  meditations  and  thoughts  of  men  have 
tiitfaerto  been  accustomed  to.  In  the  first  place, 
we  do  not  at  present  mean  the  concrete  forms, 
whieh  (as  we  have  observed)  are  in  the  common 

» of  things  compounded  of  simple  natures, 


as  those  of  a  lion,  an  eagle,  a  rose,  gold,  or  the 
like.  The  moment  for  discussing  these  will  ar- 
rive, when  we  come  to  treat  of  the  latent  processi 
and  latent  conformation  and  the  discovery  of  them 
as  they  exist  in  wnat  are  called  substances,  or 
concrete  natures. 

Nor,  again,  would  we  be  thought  tamean  (even 
when  treating  of  simple  natures)  any  abstract 
forms  or  ideas,  either  undefined  or  badly  defined 
in  matter.  For  when  we  speak  of  forms,  we 
mean  nothing  else  than  those  laws  and  regula- 
tions of  simple  action,  which  arrange  and  con- 
stitute any  simple  nature,  such  as  heat,  light, 
weight,  in  every  species  of  matter,  and  in  a  sus- 
ceptible subject.  The  form  of  heat,  or  form  of 
light,  therefore,  means  no  more  than  the  law  of 
heat,  or  the  law  of  light.  Nor  do  we  ever  ab- 
stract or  withdraw  ourselves  from  things,  and  the 
operative  branch  of  philosophy.  When,  there- 
fore, we  say,  (for  instance,)  in  our  investigation 
of  the  form  of  heat,  reject  rarity,  or  rarity  is  not 
of  the  form  of  heat,  it  is  the  same  as  if  we  were 
to  say,  **  Man  can  superinduce  heat  on  a  dense 
body,"  or  the  reverse,  *<  Man  can  abstract  or  ward 
off  heat  from  a  rare  body." 

But  if  our  forms  appear  to  any  one  to  be  some- 
what abstracted,  from  their  mingling  and  uniting 
heterogeneous  objects,  (the  heat,  for  instance,  of 
the  heavenly  bodies,  appears  to  be  very  different 
from  that  of  fire ;  the  fixed  red  of  the  rose  and  the 
like,  from  that  which  is  apparent  in  the  rainbow, 
or  the  radiation  of  opal  or  the  diamond  ;*  death 
by  drowning,  from  that  by  burning,  the  sword, 
apoplexy,  or  consumption ;  and  yet  they  all  agree 
in  the  common  natures  of  heat,  redness,  and 
death,)  let  him  be  assured  that  his  understanding 
is  enthralled  by  habit,  by  general  appearances  and 
hypotheses.  For  it  is  most  certain  that,  however 
heterogeneous  and  distinct,  they  agree  in  the  form 
or  law  which  regulates  heat,  redness,  or  death;  " 
and  that  human  power  cannot  be  emancipated  and 
freed  from  the  common  course  of  nature,  and  ex- 
panded and  exalted  to  new  efficients  and  new 
modes  of  operation,  except  by  the  revelation  and 
invention  of  forms  of  this  nature.  But  afterf  this 
union  of  nature,  which  is  the  principal  point,  we 
will  afterwards,  in  its  proper  place,  treat  of  the 
divisions  and  ramifications  of  nature,  whether 
ordinary  or  internal,  or  more  real. 

18.  We  must  now  offer  an  example  of  the  ex- 
clusion or  rejection  of  natures,  found  by  the  tables 
of  review,  not  to  be  of  the  form  of  heat ;  first, 
premising,  that  not  only  each  table  is  sufficient 
for  the  rejection  of  any  nature,  but  even  each  sin- 
gle instance  contained  in  them.  For  it  is  clear 
from  what  has  been  said,  that  every  contradictory 

♦  Thte  general  law  or  fonn,  hat  l»eeii  well  fllartrated  by 
Newton's  dtecorery  of  the  decompof  itlon  of  colourt . 

f  I.  0.  the  comnon  link  or /am  which  connecte  the  varioot 
kinds  of  natures,  snch  as  the  different  hot  or  red  naturas 
eattinerated  abova.    8«e  Apborlsoi  8,  Part  1. 
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instance  destroys  an  hypothesis  as  to  the  form. 
Still,  however,  for  the  sake  of  clearness,  and  in 
order  to  show  more  plainly  the  use  of  the  tables, 
we  redouble  or  repeat  the  exclusive. 

j9n  Example  rf  the  exehmve  Tabkj  or  of  the  lUjee" 
tion  of  Natures  from  the  Form  of  Heat. 

I.  On  account  of  the  son's  rays  reject  element- 
ary (or  terrestrial)  nature. 

3.  On  account  of  common  fire,  and  particularly 
subterranean  fires,  (which  are  the  most  remote 
and  secluded  from  the  rays  of  the  heavenly 
bodies,)  reject  celestial  nature. 

3.  On  account  of  the  heat  acquired  by  every 
description  of  substances,  (as  minerals,  vegeta- 
bles, the  external  parts  of  animals,  water,  oil, 
air,  6lc.)  by  mere  approximation  to  the  fire  or  any 
warm  body,  reject  all  variety  and  delicate  texture 
of  bodies. 

4.  On  account  of  iron  and  ignited  metals, 
which  warm  other  bodies,  and  yet  neither  lose 
their  weight  nor  substance,  reject  the  imparting 
or  mixing  of  the  substance  of  the  heating  body. 

5.  On  account  of  boiling  water  and  air,  and 
also  those  metals  and  other  solid  bodies  which 
are  heated,  but  not  to  ignition,  or  red  heat,  reject 
flame  or  light 

6.  On  account  of  the  rays  of  the  moon  and 
other  heavenly  bodies,  (except  the  sun,)  again 
reject  flame  or  light. 

7.  On  account  of  the  comparison  between  red- 
hot  iron  and  the  flame  of  spirits  of  wine,  (for  the 
iron  is  more  hot  and  less  bright,  whilst  the  flame 
of  spirits  of  wine  is  more  bright  and  less  hot,) 
again  reject  flame  and  light 

8.  On  account  of  gold  and  other  ignited  metals, 
which  are  of  the  greatest  specific  density,  reject 
rarity. 

9.  On  account  of  air,  which  is  generally  found 
to  be  cold  and  yet  continues  rare,  reject  rarity. 

10.  On  account  of  ignited  iron,*  which  does 
not  swell  in  bulk,  but  retains  the  same  apparent 
dimension,  reject  the  absolute  expansive  motion 
of  the  whole. 

II.  On  account  of  the  expansion  of  the  air  in 
thermometers,  and  the  like,  which  is  absolutely 
moved  and  expanded  to  the  eye,  and  yet  acquires 
no  manifest  increase  of  heat,  again  reject  absolute 
or  expansive  motion  of  the  whole. 

13.  On  account  of  the  ready  application  of 
heat  to  all  substances,  without  any  destruction  or 
remarkable  alteration  of  them,  reject  destructive 
nature  or  the  violent  communication  of  any  new 
nature. 

13.  On  account  of  the  agreement  and  conform- 
ity of  tbe  efiects  produced  by  cold  and  heat, 
reject  both  expansive  and  contracting  motion  as 
legards  the  whole. 

14.  On  account  of  the  heat  excited  by  friction, 

*  Thli  !•  erroneoof :  all  metals  expand  eonalderably  wbea 
lieated. 


rejeet  principal  natvn,  hy  which  we  mean  thai 
which  exists  positively,  and  is  not  caused  by  a 
preceding  nature. 

There  are  other  natures  to  be  rejected ;  bat  we 
are  merely  offering  examples,  and  not  perfect 
tables. 

None  of  the  above  natures  are  of  the  fonn  of 
heat;  and  man  is  freed  from  them  all  in  his  ope- 
ration upon  heat. 

JJph.  19. 

In  the  exclusive  table  are  laid  the  foundations 
of  true  induction,  which  is  not,  however,  com- 
pleted until  the  affirmative  be  attained.  Nor  is 
the  exclusive  table  perfect,  nor  can  it  be  so  at 
first  For  it  is  clearly  a  rejection  of  simple 
natures ;  but  if  we  have  not  as  yet  good  and  just 
notions  of  simple  natures,  how  can  the  exclusive 
table  be  taade  correct !  Some  of  the  above,  as 
the  notion  of  elementary  and  celestial  natoie 
and  rarity,  are  vague  and  ill-defined.  We, 
therefore,  who  are  neither  ignorant  nor  foTgetful 
of  the  great  work  which  we  attempt,  in  rendering 
the  human  understanding  adequate  to  things  and 
nature,  by  no  means  rest  satisfied  with  what  we 
have  hitherto  enforced  ;  but  push  the  matter  far- 
ther, and  contrive  and  prepare  more  powerful  aid 
for  the  use  of  the  understanding,  which  we  will 
next  subjoin.  And,  indeed,  in  the  interpretation 
of  nature,  the  mind  is  to  be  so  prepared  and 
formed,  as  to  rest  itself  on  proper  degrees  of  cer- 
tainty, and  yet  to  remember,  (especially  at  first,} 
that  what  is  present,  depends  much  uponwhftt 
remains  behind. 

20.  Since,  however,  truth  emerges  more  readily 
from  enor  than  confusion,  we  con^der  it  useful 
to  leave  the  understanding  at  liberty  to  exert  itself^ 
and  attempt  the  interpretation  of  nature  in  the 
afiSrmative,  after  having  constructed  and  weighed 
the  three  tables  of  preparation,  such  as  we  have 
laid  them  down,  both  from  the  instances  there 
collected,  and  others  occurring  elsewhere.  Which 
attempt  we  are  wont  to  call  the  liberty  of  the 
understanding,  or  the  commencement  of  inteipie' 
tation,  or  the  first  vintage. 

7^  first  Vintage  of  the  Form  of  Heat. 

It  must  be  observed  tiiat  the  form  of  any  thing 
is  inherent  (as  appears  clearly  from  our  premises) 
in  each  individual  instance  in  which  the  tbiog 
itself  is  inherent,  or  it  would  not  be  a  form,  ^o 
contradictory  instance,  therefore,  can  be  alleged* 
The  form,  however,  is  found  to  be  much  more 
conspicuous  and  evident  in  some  instances  tbu 
in  others ;  in  those,  for  example,  where  its  natnie 
is  less  restrained  and  embarrassed,  and  redooed 
to  rule  by  other  natures.  Such  instances  we  tie 
wont  to  term  coruscations,  or  eonspicooos  in- 
stances. We  must  prooeed  then  to  the  first  vin- 
tage of  the  form  of  heat 

From  the  instances  taken  collectively,  as  wdl* 
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«a  flingfy,  the  nature  whoee  Iniit  ie  he«l  appeaie 
to  be  motiofu  This  is  chiefly  exhibited  in  flame, 
which  is  io  constant  motioe,  and  in  warm  or 
boiling  lii^ids,  which  are  likewise  in  constant 
motion.  It  is  also  shown  in  the  excitement  or 
inereaae  of  heat  by  motion,  as  by  bellows  and 
draaghts :  for  which  see  Inst.  29,  Tab.  3,  and  by 
other  species  of  motion,  as  in  Inst  38  and  31, 
T^b.  3.  It  is  also  shown  by  the  extinction  of 
five  and  beat  upon  any  strong  pressure,  which 
leetrains  and  puts  a  stop  to  motion ;  for  which 
aee  Inst  30  and  32,  Tab.  3.  It  is  further  shown 
by  this  circumstance,  namely,  that  every  sub- 
stanee  is  destroyed,  or  at  least  materially  changed, 
by  strong  and  powerful  fire  and  heat :  whence  it 
is  clear  that  tumult  and  confusion  are  occasioned 
by  heat,  together  with  a  riolent  motion  in  the 
internal  parts  of  bodies,  and  this  gradually  tends 
to  their  dissolution. 

What  we  have  said  with  regard  to  motion  must 
be  thoa  understood^  when  taken  as  the  genus  of 
heat :  it  must  not  be  thought  that  heat  generates 
motion,  or  motion  heat,  (though  in  some  respects 
this  be  true,)  but  that  the  very  essence  of  heat, 
or  the  iubtktntial  seff"*  of  heat,  is  motion  and 
nothing  else,  limited,  howeyer,  by  certain  dif- 
ferences which  we  will  presentiy  add,  after  giving 
some  cautions  for  avoiding  ambiguity. 

Sensible  heat  is  relative,  and  regards  man,  not 
the  universe;  and  is  rightly  held  to  be  merely  the 
eflfect  of  beat  on  animal  spirit.  It  is  even  varia* 
ble  in  itself,  since  the  same  body  (in  different 
states  of  sensations)  excites  the  feeling  of  heat 
and  of  cold ;  this  is  shown  by  Inst  41,  Tab.  3. 

Nor  should  we  confound  the  communication  of 
heat  or  its  transitive  nature,  by  which  a  body 
grows  warm  at  the  approach  of  a  heated  body, 
with  the  form  of  heat  For  heat  is  one  thing, 
and  haxHng  another.  Heat  can  be  excited  by 
friction  without  any  previous  heating  body,  and, 
therefore,  heating  is  excluded  from  the  form  of 
heat  Even  when  heat  is  excited  by  the  approach 
of  a  hot  body,  this  depends  not  on  the  form  of 
heat,  but  on  another  more  profound  and  common 
nature ;  namely,  that  of  assimilation  and  multi- 
plication, about  which  a  separate  inquiry  must  be 
made. 

The  notion  of  fire  is  vulgar,  and  of  no  assist- 
ance ;  it  is  merely  compounded  of  the  conjunction 
of  heat  and  light  in  any  body,  as  in  ordinary  flame 
and  red-hot  substances. 

Laying  aside  all  ambiguity,  therefore,  we  must 
lastly  consider  the  true  differences  which  limit 
motion  and  render  it  the*  form  of  heat 

I.  The  first  difference  is,  that  heat  is  an  expan- 
sive motion,  by  which  the  body  strives  to  dilate 
itself,  and  to  occupy  a  greater  space  than  before. 
This  difference  is  principally  seen  in  flame,  where 
the  smoke  or  thick  vapour  is  clearly  dilated  and 
bursts  into  flame. 

•  **  QaM  Ipram,"  Um  r J  ri  |v  <7v«i  of  ArlsloCle. 
Vol.  III.— 49 


It  is  also  shown  in  all  boiling  liquids,  which 
swell,  rise,  and  boil  up  to  the  sight,  and  the  pro* 
cess  of  expansion  is  urged  forward  till  they  afo 
convjerted  intp  a  much  more  extended  and  dilated 
body  than  the  liquid  itself,  suck  as  steam,  smoksi 
or  air. 

It  is  also  shown  in  wood,  and  combustibles 
where  exudation  sometimes  t^kes  place,  and  eva- 
poration always. 

It  is  also  shown  in  the  melting  of  metals, 
which,  being  very  compact,  do  not  easily  swell 
and  dilate,  but  yet  their  spirit,  when  dilated  and 
desirous  of  further  expansion,  forces  and  urges 
its  thicker  parts  Into  dissolution,  and  if  the  heat 
be  pushed  still  farther,  reduces  a  considerable 
part  of  them  into  a  volatile  state. 

It  is  also  shown  in  iron  or  stones,  which, 
though  not  melted  or  dissolved,  are,  howevery 
softened.  The  same  circumstance  takes  place  in 
sticks  of  wood,  which  become  flexible  when  a 
little  heated  in  warm  ashes. 

It  is  most  readily  observed  in  air,  which  in- 
stantly and  manifesUy  expands  with  a  small 
degree  of  heat,  as  in  Inst  38,  Tab.  3. 

It  is  also  shown  in  the  contrary  nature  of  cold. 
For  cold  contacts  and  narrows  every  substance ; 
so  that,  in  intense  frosts,  nails  fall  out  of  the  wall, 
and  brass  cracks,  and  heated  glass,  exposed  sud- 
denly to  the  cold,  cracks  and  breaks.  So  the  air 
by  a  slight  degree  of  cold  contracts  itself,  as  in 
Inst  38,  Tab.  3.  More  will  be  said  of  this  in 
the  inquiry  into  cold. 

Nor  is  it  to  be  wondered  at  if  cold  and  heat 
exhibit  many  common  effects,  (for  which  see 
Inst  32,  Tab.  2,)  since  two  differences,  of  which 
we  shall  presently  speak,  belong  to  each  nature : 
although  in  the  present  difference  the  effects  be 
diametrically  opposed  to  each  other.  For  heat 
occasions  an  expansive  and  dilating  motion,  but, 
cold  a  contracting  and  condensing  motion. 

II.  The  second  difference  is  a  modification  of 
the  preceding,  namely,  that  heat  is  an  expansive 
motion,  tending  towards  the  exterior,  but  at  the 
same  time  bearing  the  body  upwards.  For  there 
is  no  doubt  that  there  be  many  compound  motions  ; 
as  an  arrow  or  dart,  for  instance,  has  both  a  rota- 
tory and  progressive  motion.  In  the  same  way 
the  motion  of  heat  is  both  expansive  and  tending 
upwards. 

This  difference  is  shown  by  putting  the  tongs 
or  poker  into  the  fire.  If  placed  perpendicularly 
with  the  hand  above,  they  soon  bum  it,  but  much 
less  speedily  if  the  hand  hold  them  sloping  or 
from  below. 

It  is  also  conspicuous  in  distillations  per  detcen^ 
8umy  which  men  are  wont  to  employ  with  delicate 
flowers,  whose  scent  easily  evaporates.  Their 
industry  has  devised  placing  the  fire  above  instead 
of  below,  that  it  may  scorch  less.  Fo|  not  only 
flame  but  all  heat  has  an  upward  tendency. 

Let  an  experiment  be  made  on  the  contrary 
dK 
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nature  of  cold ;  whether  its  contraction  be  down- 
ward%|.a8  the  expansion  of  beat  is  upwards. 
Take,  therefore,  two  iron  rods  or  two  gjass  tobes, 
alike  in  other  respects,  and  warm  them  a  lit|)e, 
and  place  a  spbnge,  tipped  in  cold  water,  or  some 
snow  below  the  one  and  above  the  other.  We 
are  of  opinion  that  the  extremities  will  grrow  cold 
in  that  rod  first  whope  it  is  placed  beneath ;  as 
the  contrary  takes  place  with  regrard  to  heat 

III.  The  third  difierence  is  this.  That  heat  is 
not  a  uniform  expansive  motion  of  the  whole,  but 
of  the* small  particles  of  the  body;  and  this  mo- 
tion being  at  the  same  time  restrained,  repulsed, 
and  reflected,  becomes  alternating^,  perpetually 
hurrying,  striving,  struggling,  and  irritated  by  the 
repercussion;  which  is  the  source  of  the  violence 
of  flame  and  heat. 

But  this  difference  is  chiefly  shown  in  flame 
and  boiling  liqui(]s,  which  always  hurry,  swell, 
and  subside  again  in  detached  parts. 

It  b  also  shown  in  bodies  of  such  hard  texture 
as  not  to  swell  or  dilate  in  bulk,  such  as  red-hot 
iron,  in  which  the  heat  is  most  violent 

It  is  also  shown  by  the  fires  burning  most 
briskly  in  the  coldest  weather. 

it  is  also  shown  by  this ;  that  wifen  the  air  is 
dilated  in  the  thermometer  uniformly  and  equably, 
without  any  impediment  or  repulsion,  the  heat  is 
not  perceptible.  In  confined  draughts  also,  al- 
though they  break  out  very  violently,  no  remark- 
able heat  is  perceived,  because  the  motion  afifects 
the  whole,  without  any  alternating  motion  in  the 
particles.  For  which  reason  try  whether  flame 
do  not  bum  more  at  the  sides  than  in  its  centre. 

It  is  also  shown  in  this,  that  all  burning  pro- 
ceeds by  the  minute  pores  of  bodies,  undermining, 
penetrating,  piercing,  and  pricking  them  as  if 
with  an  infinite  number  of  needlepoints.  Hence 
all  strong  acids  (if  adapted  to  the  body  on  which 
they  act)  exhibit  the  effects  of  fire  from  their 
corroding  and  pungent  nature. 

The  difference  of  which  we  now  speak  is  com- 
mon also  to  the  nature  of  cold,  in  which  the  con- 
tracting motion  is  restrained  by  the  resistance  of 
expansion,  as  in  heat  the  expansive  motion  is 
restrained  by  the  resistance  of  contraction. 

Whether,  therefore,  the  particles  of  matter 
penetrate  inwards  or  outwards,  the  reasoning  is 
the  same,  though  the  power  be  very  different, 
because  we  have  nothing  on  earth  which  is  in- 
tensely cold. 

IV.  The  fourth  difference  is  a  modification  of 
the  preceding;  namely,  that  this  stimulating  or 
penetrating  motion  should  be  rapid  and  never 
sluggish,  and  should  take  place  not  in  the  very 
minutest  particles,  but  rather  in  those  of  some 
tolerable  dimensions. 

It  is  shown  by  comparing  the  effects  of  fire 
with  those  of  time.  Time  dries,  consumes,  under- 
^mes,  and  reduces  to  ashes  as  well  as  fire,  and, 
perhaps,  to  a  much  finer  degree,  but  as  its  motion 


is  very  slow,  and  attack^  very  minute  part^des, 
no  heat  is  perceived. 

It  is  also  shown  in  a  comparison  of  the  dis- 
solution of  iron  and  gold.  For  gold  is  dissolved 
without  the  excitement  of  any  heat,  but  iron  with 
a  vehepaent  excitement  of  it,  although  almost  in 
the  same  time :  because,  in  the  former,  the  pene- 
tration of  the  separating  acid  is  mild,  and  gently 
insinuates  itself,  and  the  particles  of  gold  yield 
easily,  but  the  penetration  of  iron  is  violent,  and 
attended  with  some  struggle,  and  its  particles  are 
more  obstinate. 

It  is  partially  shown  also  in  some  gangrenes 
and  mortifications  of  flesh,  which  do  not  excite 
great  heat  or  pain  from  the  gentle  nature  of  the 
putrefaction. 

Let  this  suflice  for  a  first  vintage,  or  the  com- 
mencement  of  the  interpretation  of  the  form  of  heat 
by  the  liberty  of  the  understanding. 

From  this  first  vintage,  the  form  or  true  defini- 
tion of  heat  (considered  relatively  to  the  universe 
and  not  to  the  sense)  i^  briefly  ^us.  *<  Heat  is 
an  expansive  motion,  restrained  and  striving  to 
exert  itself  in  the  smaller  particles."  The  expan- 
sion is  modified  by  **  its  tendency  to  rise  though 
expanding  towards  the  exterior ;"  and  the  effort 
is  modified  by  its  not  being  sluggish,  but  active 
and  somewhat  violent 

With  regard  to  the  operative  definition,  the 
matter  is  the  same.  «^If  you  are  able  to  excite  a 
dilating  or  expansive  motion  in  any  natoral  bodj^ 
and  80  to  repress  that  motion  and  force  it  on  itself 
as  not  to  allow  the  expansion  to  proceed  equally, 
but  only  to  be  partially  exerted,  and  partially 
repressed,  you  will,  beyond  all  doubt,  produce 
heat  ;*'  without  any  consideration  as  to  whether 
the  body  be  of  earth  (or  elementary,  as  they  term 
it)  or  imbued  with  celestial  influence,  luminous  or 
opaque,  rare  or  dense,  locally  expanded  or  con- 
tained within  the  bounds  of  its  fiirst  dimensions, 
verging  to  dissolution  or  remaining  fixed,  animal, 
vegetable,  or  mineral,  water,  or  oil,  or  air,  or  any 
other  substance  whatever  susceptible  of  snch  mo- 
tion. Sensible  heat  is  the  same,  but  considered 
relatively  to  the  senses.  Let  us  now  proceed  to 
further  helps. 

21.  After  our  tables  of  first  review,  our  rejec- 
tion or  exclusive  table  and  the  first  vintage  de- 
rived from  them,  we  must  advance  to  the  remain- 
ing helps  of  the  understanding  with  regard  to  the 
interpretation  of  nature,  and  a  true  and  perfect 
induction ;  in  offering  which  we  will  take  the  ex- 
amples of  cold  and  heat  where  tables  are  neces- 
sary, but  where  fewer  instances  are  required  we 
will  go  through  a  variety  of  others ;  so  as  neither 
to  confound  investigation  nor  to  narrow  our  doe- 
trine. 

In  the  first  place,  therefore,  we  will  treat  of 
prerogative  instances ;  3.  Of  the  supports  of  in- 
duction; 3.  Ofthe  correction  of  induction;  4.  Of 
varying  the  investigation  according  to  the  natnie 
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of  the  subject;  5.  Of  the^rerogatiYenatareswith 
lespect  to  investigation,  or  of  what  should  be  the 
first  or  last  objects  of  our  research ;  6.  Of  the 
limits  of  investigation,  or  a  synopsis  of  all  natures 
that  exist  in  the  universe ;  7.  Of  the  application 
to  practical  purposes,  or  of  what  relates  to  man ; 
8.  Of  the  preparations  for  investigation ;  9.  And, 
lastly,  of  the  ascending  and  descending  scale  of 
axioms. 

22.  Amongst  the  prerogative  instances  we  will 
first  mention  BoUtary  instances.  Solitary  in. 
stances  are  those  which  exhibit  the  required 
nature  in  subjects  that  have  nothing  in  common 
with  any  other  subject  than  the  nature  in  ques- 
tion ;  or  which  do  not  exhibit  the  required  nature 
in  subjects  resembling  others  in  every  respect 
except  that  of  the  nature  in  question.  For  these 
instances  manifestly  remove  prolixity,  and  acce- 
lerate and  confirm  exclusion,  so  that  a  few  of 
them  are  of  as  much  avail  as  many. 

For  instance :  let  the  inquiry  be  the  nature  of 
colour:  Prisms,  crystalline  gems,  which  yield 
colours  not  only  internally  but  on  the  wall,  dews, 
&c,  are  solitary  instances.  For  they  have  nothing 
in  common  with  the  fixed  colours  in  flowers  and 
oolonred  gems,  metals,  woods,  ^.,  except  the 
colour  itself.  Hence  we  easily  deduoe  that  colour 
is  nothing  but  a  modification  of  the  image  of  the 
incident  and  absorbed  light,  occasioned  in  the 
fi^rmer  case  by  the  different  degrees  of  incidence, 
in  the  latter  by  the  various  textures  and  forms  of 
bodies**  These  are  solitary  instances  as  regards 
rimiHtude, 

Again,  in  the  same  inquiry,  the  distinct  veins 
of  white  and  black  in  marble,  and  the  variegated 
colours  of  flowers  of  the  same  species,  are  solitary 
instances:  for  the  black  and  white  of  marble,  and 
the  spots  of  white  and  purple  in  the  flowers  of  the 
stock,  agree  in  every  respect  but  that  of  colour. 
Thence  we  easily  deduce  that  colour  has  not 
much  to  do  with  the  intrinsic  natures  of  any  body, 
but  depends  only  on  the  coarser,  and,  as  it  were, 
mechanical  arrangement  of  the  parts.  These  are 
solitary  instances  as  regards  difference.  We  call 
them  both  solitary  or  wild,  to  borrow  a  word  from 
the  astronomers. 

23.  In  the  second  rank  of  prerogative  instances 
'we  will  consider  Migrating  instances.  In  these, 
the  required  nature  passes  towards  generation, 
having  no  previous  existence,  or  towards  corrup- 
tion, having  first  existed.  In  each  of  these  divi- 
-sions,  therefore,  the  instances  are  always  twofold, 
or  rather,  it  is  one  instance,  first  in  motion  or  on  its 
passage,  and  then  brought  to  the  opposite  conclu- 
sion. These  instances  not  only  hasten  and  con- 
firm exclusion,  but  also  reduce  affirmation,  or  the 
form  itself,  to  a  narrow  compass.  For,  the  form 
must  be  $omething  conferred  by  this  migration, 
or,  on  the  contrary,  removed  and  destroyed  by  it. 

*  This  very  nearly  approacbci  to  Sir  I.  Newton'a  diacovery 
«f  the  deeompotition  of  light  by  the  priain. 


And,  although  all  exclusion  advances  afiirmattoOf  * 
yet  this  takes  place  more  directly  in  th^same 
than  in  different  subjects.  But,  if  the  form  (ss 
it  i#  quite  clear,  from  what  has  been  advanced) 
exhibit  itself  in  one  subject,  il  leads'  to  all.  The 
more  simple  the  miction  !s,  the  more  valuable 
is  the  instance.  These  migrating  instances  are, 
moreover,  very  useful  in  practice,  for,  since  they 
manifest  the  form,  coupled  with  that  which 
causes  or  destroys  it,  they  point  out  the  right  prac- 
tice in  some  subjects,  and  thence  there  is  an  easy 
transition  to  those  with  which  they  are'  most 
allied.  There  is,  however,  a  degree  of  danger 
which  demands  caution,  namely,  lest  they  should 
refer  the  form  too  much  to  its  efficient  cause,  and 
imbue,  or,  at  least,  tinge  the  understanding  with 
a  fieilse  notion  of  the  form>from  the  appearance  of 
such  cause ;  which  Is  never  more  than  a  vehicle 
or  conveyance  of  the  form.  This  may  easily  be 
remedied  by  a  proper  application  of  exclusion. 

Let  us  then  give  an  example  of  a  migrating 
instance.  Let  whiteness  be  the  required  nature* 
An  instance  which  passes  towards  generation,  is 
glass  in  its  entire,  and  in  its  powdered  state ;  or 
water  in  its  natural  state,  and  when  agitated  to 
froth.  -  For  glass,  when  entire,  and  water,  in  its 
natural  state,  are  transparent  and  not  white,  but 
powdered  glass  and  the  froth  of  water  are  white, 
and  not  transparent.  We  must  inquire,  there- 
fore, what  has  happened  to  the  glass  or  water  in 
the  course  of  this  migration.  For,  it  is  manifest 
that  the  form  of  whiteness  is  conveyed  and  intro- 
duced by  the  bruising  of  the  glass  and  the  agita- 
tion of  the  water.  But  nothing  is  found  to  have 
been  introduced  but  a  diminishing  of  the  parts  of 
the  glass  and  water,  and  the  insertion  of  air.  Yel 
this  is  no  slight  progress  towards  discovering  the 
form  of  whiteness,  namely,  that  two  bodies,  in 
themselves  more  or  less  transparent,  (as  air  and 
water,  or  air  and  glass,)  when  brought  into  con- 
tact in  minute  portions,  exhibit  whiteness,  from 
the  unequal  refraction  of  the  rays  of  light. 

Bat  here  we  must  also  give  an  example  of  the 
danger  and  caution  of  which  we  spoke.  For  in- 
stance ;  it  will  readily  occur  to  an  understanding 
perverted  by  efficients,  that  air  is  always  necessary 
for  producing  the  form  of  whiteness,  or  that  white- 
ness is  only  generated  by  transparent  bodies, 
which  suppositions  are  both  false,  and  proved  to 
be  so  by  many  exclusions.  Nay,  it  will  rather 
appear,  (without  any  particular  regard  to  air  or 
the  like,)  that  all  bodies  which  are  even  in  such  of 
their  parts  as  affect  the  sight,  exhibit  transparen- 
cy, those  which  are  uneven  and  of  simple  texture, 
whiteness,  those  which  are  uneven  and  of  com- 
pound but  regular  texture,  all  the  other  colours  ex- 
cept black,  but  those  which  are  uneven  and  of  a 
compound,  irregular,  and  confused  texture,  exhibit 
blackness.  An  example  has  been  given,  there- 
fore, of  an  instance  migrating  towards  generation 
in  the  required  nature  of  whiteness.    An  instance 
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nugrating  towards  eorraptioi)  in  the  same  natare, 
is  that  of  dissoWiogr  froib»  or  spow,  for  they  loee 
their  whiteness,  and  assume  the  transparency  of 
water  in  its  pore  state  without  air. 

Nor  should  we  b/any  means  omit  to  state,  that 
under  migrating  instances  we*  must  comprehend 
not  only  those  which  pass  towards  generation  and 
destruction,  but  also  those  which  pass  towards  in* 
crease  or  decrease,  for  they  too  assist  in  the  disco- 
Tery  of  the  form,  as  is  clear  from  our  definition  of 
a  form,  and  the  table  of  degrees.  Hence,  paper, 
which  is  white  when  dry,  is  less  white  when 
moistened,  (from  the  exclusion  of  air  and  admis- 
sion of  water,)  and  tends  more  to  transparency. 
The  reason  is  the  same  as  in  the  above  instances. 

24.  In  the  third  rank  of  prerogatiye  instances, 
we  will  class  eonspieuotsa  instances,  of  which  we 
spoke  in  our  first  yintage  of  the  form  of  heat,  and 
which  we  are  also  wont  to  call  coruscations,  or 
free  and  predominant  instances.  They  are  such 
at  show  the  required  nature  in  its  bare  substantial 
shape,  and  at  its  height,  or  greatest  degree  of 
power,  emancipated  and  free  from  all  impedi- 
ments, or,  at  least,  overcoming,  suppressing,  and 
restraining  them  by  the  strength  of  its  qualities. 
For,  since  every  body  is  susceptible  of  many 
united  forms  of  natures  in  the  concrete,  the  con- 
sequence is,  that  they  mutually  deaden,  depress, 
break,  and  confine  each  other,  and  the  individual 
forms  are  obscured.  But  there  are  some  subjects 
in  which  the  required  nature  exists  in  its  full 
vigour  rather  than  in  others,  either  from  the  ab- 
sence of  any  impediment  or  the  predominance  of 
its  quality.  Such  instances  are  eminently  con- 
spicuous. But,  even  in  these,  care  must  be  taken, 
and  the  hastiness  of  the  understanding  checked, 
for,  whatever  makes  a  show  of  the  form,  and 
forces  it  forward,  is  to  be  suspected,  and  recourse 
must  be  had  to  severe  and  diligent  exclusion. 

For  example ;  let  heat  be  the  required  nature. 
The  thermometer  is  a  conspicuous  instance  of  the 
expansive  motion,  which  (as  has  been  observed) 
constitutes  the  chief  part  of  the  form  of  heat. 
For,  although  flame  clearly  exhibit  expansion, 
jet,  from  its  being  extinguished  every  moment, 
it  does  not  exhibit  the  progress  of  expansion. 
Boiling  water,  again,  from  its  rapid  conversion 
into  vapour,  does  not  so  well  exhibit  the  expan- 
sion of  water  in  its  own  shape :  whilst  red-hot 
iron,  and  the  like,  are  so  far  from  showing  this 
progress,  that,  on  the  contrary,  the  expansion 
itself  is  scarcely  evident  to  the  senses,  on  account 
of  its  spirit  being  repressed  and  weakened  by  the 
compact  and  coarse  articles  which  subdue  and 
restrain  it.  But  the  thermometer  strikingly  ex- 
hibits the  expansion  of  the  air,  as  being  evident 
and  progressivct  durable,  and  not  transitory. 

Take  another  example.  Let  the  required  nature 
be  weight  Quicksilver  is  a  conspicuous  instance 
of  weight;  for  it  is  far  heavier  than  any  other 
•nbstanoe  except  gold,  which  is  not  much  heavier ; 


and  it  is  a  better  instanoe  than  gold  for  the  por- 
pose  of  indicating  the  form  of  weight.  For  gold 
is  solid  and  consistent,  which  qualities  must  ba 
referred  to  density,  but  quicksilver  is  liqaid,  and 
teeming  with  spirit,  yet  much  heavier  than  the 
diamond  and  other  substances  considered  to  be 
most  solid.  Whence  it  is  shown  that  the  form 
of  gravity  or  weight  predominates  only  in  the 
quantity  of  matter,  and  not  in  the  close  fitting 
of  it 

25.  In  the  fourth  rank  of  prerogative  instances 
we  will  class  elandeitine  instances;  which  we 
are  also  wont  to  call  twilight  instances.  Thej 
are,  as  it  were,  opposed  to  the  conspicuous  in* 
stances ;  for  they  show  the  required  nature  in  its 
lowest  state  of  efficacy,  and,  as  it  were,  its  cradle 
and  first  rudiments,  making  an  effort,  and  a  aoiV 
of  first  attempt,  but  concealed  and  subdued  by  a 
contrary  nature.  Such  instances  are,  howevert 
of  great  importance  in  discovering  forms,  for,  ae 
the  conspicuous  tend  easily  to  differences,  so  do 
the  clandestine  best  lead  to  genera ;  that  is,  to 
those  common  natures  of  which  the  required 
natures  are  only  the  limits. 

As  an  example :  let  consistency,  or  that  which 
confines  itself,  be  the  required  nature,  the  oppo-^ 
site  of  which  is  a  liquid  or  flowing  state.  The 
clandestine  instances  are  such  as  exhibit  some 
weak  and  low  degree  of  consistency  in  fluids,  as 
a  water  bubble,  which  is  a  sort  of  consistent  and 
bounded  pellicle,  formed  out  of  the  substance  of 
the  water.  So  eavea'  droppings,  if  there  be 
enough  water  to  follow  them,  draw  themselves 
out  into  a  thin  thread,  not  to  break  the  continuity 
of  the  water,  but  if  there  be  not  enough  to  follow, 
the  water  forms  itself  into  a  round  drop,  which 
is  the  best  form  to  prevent  a  breach  of  continuity : 
and  at  the  moment  the  thread  ceases,  and  the 
water  begins  to  fall  in  drops,  the  thread  of  water 
recoils  upwards  to  avoid  such  a  breach.  Nay,  in 
metals,  which,  when  melted,  are  liquid,  but  more 
tenacious,  the  melted  drops  often  recoil  and  are 
suspended.  There  is  something  similar  in  the 
instance  of  the  child's  looking-glass,  which  little 
boys  will  sometimes  form  of  spittle  between 
rushes,  and  where  the  same  pellicle  of  vrater  is 
observable :  and  still  more  in  that  other  amuse- 
ment of  children,  when  they  take  some  water 
rendered  a  little  more  tenacious  by  soap,  and  in- 
flate it  with  a  pipe,  forming  the  water  into  a  sort 
of  castle  of  bubbles,  which  assumes  such  con- 
sistency by  the  interposition  of  the  air,  as  to 
admit  of  being  thrown  some  little  distance  with«' 
out  bursting.  The  best  example  is  that  of  froth 
and  snow,  which  assume  such  coneiistency  as 
almost  to  admit  of  being  cut,  although  composed 
of  air  and  water,  both  liquids.  All  these  circum- 
stances clearly  show  that  the  terms  liquid  and 
consistent  are  merely  vulgar  notions  adapted  to 
the  sense,  and  that  in  reality  all  bodies  have  a 
tendency  to  avoid  a  breach  of  continuity,  ftint' 
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md  wmk  in  bodies  oompoied  of  bomogieneotit 
partSy  (as  is  the  ease  with  Hqaids,)  bat  more  Tivid 
mod  powerful  in  those  of  heterogeneoos  puts: 
keeause  the  approaeh  of  hetero|peneoii8  matter 
Mnds  bodies  K^ther*  whilst  the  insinuation  of 
ftonogeneoas  matter  loosens  and  relates  them. 

Again,  to  take  another  example :  let  the  re- 
qnired  natare  be  attraction  or  the  cohesion  of 
bodies.  The  most  remarkable  conspicuous  in- 
stance, with  regard  to  its  form,  is  the  magnet. 
*nie  contrary  nature  to  attraction  is  non-attrac- 
4i<m,  tkoogh  in  a  similar  substance.  Thus,  iron 
^oes  not  attract  iron,  lead  lead,  wood  wood,  nor 
"Water  water.  But  the  clandestine  instance  is 
ihelof  the  magnet  armed  with  iron,  or  rather  that 
•ef  iron  in  the  magnet  so  armed.  For  its  natare 
is  susfa,  that  the  magnet  when  armed  does  not 
attract  iron  more  powerfully  at  any  given  dis- 
tniee,  than  when  unarmed ;  but  if  the  inm  be 
Vnmght  in  contact  widi  the  armed  magnet,  the 
latter  will  sustain  a  much  greater  weight  than^the 
•simple  owgnet,  from  the  resemblance  of  sub- 
stance in  the  two  portions  of  iron,  a  quality  alto- 
Kether  clandestine  and  hidden  in  the  iron,  until 
Ibe  magnet  was  introduced.  .  It  is  manifest, 
therefore,  that  the  form  of  cohesion  is  something 
which  is  Tiyid  and  robnst  in  the  magnet,  and  hid- 
den and  weak  in  the  iron.  It  is  to  be  obserred, 
also,  that  small  wooden  arrows  without  an  iron 
pmnt,  when  dtseherged  from  large  mortars,  pene- 
trate further  into  wooden  substances  (such  as  the 
fibs  of  ships  or  the  like)  than  the  same  arrows 
pointed  with  iron  ;*  owing  to  the  similarity  of 
MbstSDce,  though  this  quality  was  previonsly 
ktsttt  in  the  wood.  Again,  although  in  the  mass 
mr  does  not  appear  to  attract  air,  nor  water  water, 
yet,  when  one  bubble  is  brought  near  another, 
tiMy  are  both  more  readily  dissoWed,  from  the 
tendency  to  contact  of  the  water  with  the  water, 
stnd  the  9k  with  the  air.f  These  clandestine 
Instances  (which  are,  as  has  been  observed,  of 
the  most  important  serriee)  are  principally  to  be 
obserred  in  small  portions  of  bodies,  for  the 
larger  masses  obserre  more  universal  and  general 
■fNms,  as  will  be  mentioned  in  its  proper  place. 

96.  In  the  fifth  rank  of  prerogatiye  instanees 
we  will  class  eomiiiutive  instances,  which  we  are 
wont  also  to  call  collective  instances.  They  con- 
stitute a  species  or  lesser  form,  as  it  were,  of  the 
tequired  nature.  For  since  the  real  forms  (which 
are  always  convertSble  with  the  given  nature)  lie 

f  The  ml  eante  of  thb  idienoinem  It  the  attraellon  of  tb« 
•iiifkca  of  ibe  water  in  the  venael  by  the  fldet  of  the  bubblre. 
Wben  the  bubbles  approach,  the  Hides  nearest  each  other  both 
lend  to  raise  the  small  space  of  water  between  them,  and 
•conaeqnently  lest  water  to  raised  by  each  of  the  nearer 
•idea  than  by  the  eiterlor  part  of  the  bubble,  and  the  ffreater 
weight  of  the  water  raised  on  the  exterior  parts  pushes  the 
babbles  tofether.  In  the  same  manner  a  babble  near  the 
aide  of  a  vessel  Is  pushed  towards  it ;  the  vessel  snd  babble 
both  drawing  the  water  that  Is  between  them.  The  latter 
^hcDomana  cannot  be  explained  oa  Bacon's  hypotVal*. 


at  some  depth,  and  are  not  easily  discovered,  this 
necessity  of  the  case  and  the  infirmity  of  the 
human  understanding  require  that  the  parttcnlar 
forms,  which  collect  certain  groups  of  instances 
(but  by  no  means  all)  into  some  common  notion. 
Should  not  be  neglected,  but  most  diligently  ob- 
served. For  whatever  unites  nature,  even  imperw 
fectly,  opens  the  way  to  the  discovery  of  the  fomu 
The  instances,  therefore,  which  are  serviceable  in 
this  respect,  are  of  no  mean  power,  hot  endowed 
with  some  degree  of  prerogative. 

Here,  nevertheless,  great  care  must  be  taken, 
that  afVer  the  discovery  of  several  of  these  parti- 
cular forms,  and  the  establishing  of  certain  parti- 
tions or  divisions  of  the  required  natare  derived 
from  them,  the  human  understanding  do  not  at 
once  rest  satisfied,  without  preparing  for  the  in- 
vestigation of  the  great  or  leading  form,  and, 
taking  it  for  granted  that  nature  is  compound  and 
divided  from  its  very  root,  despise  and  reject  any 
fhrther  union  as  a  point  of  superfluous  refinement, 
and  tending  to  mere  abstraction. 

For  instance,  let  the  required  nature  be  memeiy, 
or  that  which  excites  and  assists  memory.  The 
constHative  instances  are  order  or  distribution, 
which  manifestly  assists  memory ;  topicf  or  com** 
monplaces  in  artificial  memory,  which  may  be 
either  places  in  their  literal  sense,  ss  a  gate,  a 
comer,  a  window,  and  the  like,  or  fanriliar  per- 
sons and  marks,  or  any  thing  else,  (provided  it 
be  arranged  in  a  determinate  <nder,)  as  animals, 
plants,  and  words,  letters.  Characters,  historical 
persons,  and  the  like ;  of  which,  however,  some 
are  more  convenient  than  others.  All  these  com* 
monplaces  materially  assist  memory,  and  raise  it 
far  above  its  natural  strength.  Verse,  too,  is  recol- 
lected and  learned  more  easily  than  prose.  From 
this  g^roup  of  three  instances,  order,  the  common^ 
places  of  artificial  memory,  and  verses,  is  con* 
stituted  one  species  of  aid  for  the  memory,  which 
may  be  vrell  termed  a  separation  from  infinity* 
For  when  a  man  strives  to  recollect  or  recall  any 
thing  to  memory,  without  a  preconceived  notioft 
or  perception  of  the  object  of  his  search,  he  in- 
quires about,  and  labours,  and  turns  fVom  point  ts 
point,  as  if  involved  in  infinity.  But  if  he  hav« 
any  preconceived  notion,  this  infinity  is  separated 
off,  and  the  range  of  his  memory  is  brought  within 
closer  limits.  In  the  three  instances  given  above, 
the  preconceived  notion  is  -clear  and  determined* 
In  the  first,  it  must  be  something  that  agrees  with 
order;  in  the  second,  an  image  which  has  some 
relation  or  agreement  with  the  fixed  common- 
places; in  the  third,  words  which  fall  into  a 
verse :  and  thus  infinity  is  divided  off.  Other 
instances  will  offer  another  species,  namely,  that 
whatever  brings  the  intellect  into  contact  with 
something  that  strikes  the  sense,  (the  principal 
point  of  artificial  memory,)  assists  the  memory. 
Others  again  oflfer  another  species,  namely,  what- 
ever excites  an  impression  by  any  powerful  pa»^ 
3x9 
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•ion,  as  fear,  wonder,  shame,  delight,  assists  the 
memory.  Other  instances  will  alTord  another 
species:  thos  those  impressions  remain  most 
fixed  in  the  memory,  which  are  taken  from  the 
mind  when  clear  and  least  occupied  by  preceding 
or  succeeding  notions,  such  as  the  things  we  learn 
in  childhood,  or  imagine  before  sleep,  and  the 
first  time  of  any  circumstance  happening.  Other 
instances  afford  the  following  species:  namely, 
that  a  multitude  of  circumstances  or  handles 
assist  the  memory,  such  as  writing  in  paragraphs, 
reading  aloud  or  recitation.  Lastly,  other  instances 
afford  still  another  species :  thus  the  things  we 
anticipate,  and  which  rouse  our  attention,  are 
more  easily  remembered  than  transient  events; 
as,  if  you  read  any  work  twenty  times  oyer,  you 
will  not  learn  it  by  heart  so  readily,  as  if  you 
were  to  read  it  but  ten  times,  trying  each  time  to 
repeat  it,  and  when  your  memory  f^s  you,  look- 
ing into  the  book.  There  are,  therefore,  six  lesser 
forms,  as  it  were,  of  things  which  assist  the  me- 
mory :  namely,  1.  The  separation  of  infinity.  2. 
The  connexion  of  the  mind  with  the  senses.  3. 
The  impression  in  strong  passion.  4.  The  im- 
pression on  the  mind  when  pure.  5.  The  multi- 
tude of  kindles.    6.  Anticipation. 

Again,  for  example's  sake,  let  the  required  na- 
ture be  taste  or  the  power  of  tasting.  The  follow- 
ing instances  are  constitutiYe :  1.  Those  who  do 
not  smell,  but  are  deprived  by  nature  of  that 
sense,  do  not  perceive  or  distinguish  rancid  or 
putrid  food  by  their  taste ;  nor  garlic  from  roses, 
and  the  like.  2.  Again,  those  whose  nostrils  are 
obstructed  by  accident  (such  as  a  cold)  do  not 
distinguish  any  potrid  or  rancid  matter  from  any 
thing  sprinkled  with  rose-water.  3.  If  those  who 
suffer  from  a  cold,  blow  their  noses  vblently  at 
the  very  moment  in  which  they  have  any  thing 
fetid  or  perfumed  in  their  mouth,  or  on  their 
palate,  they  instantly  have  a  clear  perception  of 
the  fetor  or  perfume.  These  instances  afford 
and  constitute  this  species  or  division  of  taste ; 
namely,  that  it  is  in  part  nothing  else  than  an 
internal  smelling  passing  and  descending  through 
the  upper  passages  of  the  nostrils  to  the  mouth 
and  palate.  But,  on  the  other  hand,  those  whose 
power  of  smelliif^  is  deficient,  or  obstructed,  per- 
ceive what  is  salt,  sweet,  pungent,  acid,  rough, 
and  bitter,  and  the  like,  as  well  as  any  one  else : 
so  that  the  taste  is  clearly  something  compounded 
of  the  internal  smelling,  and  an  exquisite  species 
of  touch,  which  we  will  not  here  discuss. 

Again,  as  another  example,  let  the  required 
nature  be  the  communication  of  quality,  without 
intermixture  of  substance.  The  instance  of  light 
will  afford  or  constitute  one  species  of  communica- 
tion, heat  and  the  magnet  another.  For  the  com- 
munication of  light  is  momentary  and  immediate- 
ly arrested  upon  the  removal  of  the  original  light. 
But  heat  and  the  magnetic  force,  when  once  trans- 
mitted to,  or  excited  in  another  body,  remain 


fixed  for  a  considerabla  time  after  the  removBl  of 

the  source. 

In  fine,  the  prerogative  of  constitutive  instances 
is  considerable,  for  they  materially  assist  thh 
definitions  (especially  in  details)  and  the  dirision^ 
or  partitions  of  natures,  concerning  which  Plaf» 
has  well  said,  *«  He  who  can  properiy  define  and 
divide  is  to  be  considered  a  god." 

27.  In  the  sixth  rank  of  prerogative  instances 
we  will  place  nmiiar  or  proporUonaie  instances* 
which  we  are  also  wont  to  call  physical  parallela, 
or  resemblances.  They  are  such  as  exhibit  the 
resemblances  and  connexions  of  things,  not  in 
minor  forms,  (as  the  constitutive  do,)  but  at  once 
in  the  concrete.  They  are,  therefore,  as  it  weret^ 
the  first  and  lowest  steps  towards  theunkmof 
nature;  nor  do  they  immediately  establish  any 
axiom,  but  merely  indicate  and  observe  a  certain 
relation  of  bodies  to  each  odier.  But,  although 
they  be  not  of  much  assistance  in  discovering 
forms,  yet,  they  are  of  great  advantage  in  dis- 
closing the  frame  of  parts  of  the  universe,  upon 
whose  members  they  practise  a  species  of  anato- 
my, and  thence  occasionally  lead  us  gently  on  to 
sublime  and  noble  axioms,  especially  «ich  bb 
relate  to  the  construction  of  the  world,  rather 
than  to  simple  natures  and  forms. 

As  an  example ;  take  the  following  similar  in- 
stances: a  mirror  and  the  eye:  the  formation  of 
the  ear,  and  places  which  return  an  edio.  From 
such  similarity,  besides  observing  the  resem- 
blance, (which  is  useful  for  many  purposes,)  it 
is  easy  to  collect  and  form  this  axiom :  That  the 
organs  of  the  senses,  and  bodies  which  produce 
reflections  to  the  senses,  are  of  a  similar  nature. 
Again,  the  understanding  once  informed  of  this,, 
rises  easily  to  a  higher  and  nobler  axiom ;  namely, 
that  the  only  distinction  between  sensitive  and 
inanimate  bodies,  in  those  points  in  which  they 
agree  and  sympathise,  is  this ;  in  the  former,  ani- 
mal spirit  is  added  to  the  arrangement  of  the  body, 
in  the  latter  it  is  wanting.  So  that  there  might 
be  as  many  senses  in  animals  as  there  are  points 
of  agreement  with  inanimate  bodies,  if  the  ani- 
mate body  were  perforated,  so  as  to  allow  the 
spirit  to  have  access  to  the  limb  properly  disposed 
for  action,  as  a  fit  organ.  And,  on  the  other  hand, 
there  are,  without  doubt,  as  many  motions  in  an 
Inanimate,  as  there  are  senses  in  the  animated 
body,  though  the  animal  spirit  be  absent  There 
must,  however,  be  many  more  motions  in  inani- 
mate bodies  than  senses  in  the  animated,  from 
the  small  number  of  organs  of  sense.  A  very 
plain  example  of  this  is  afforded  by  pains.  For, 
as  animals  are  liable  to  many  kinds  and  various 
descriptions  of  pains,  (such  as  those  of  burning, 
of  intense  cold,  of  pricking,  squeezing,  stretch- 
ing, and  the  like,)  so  is  it  most  certain,  that  the 
same  circumstances,  as  far  as  motion  is  concerned, 
happen  to  inanimate  bodies,  such  as  wood  or 
stone,  when  burned,  frozen,  pricked,  cut,  hent^ 
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bniiMd,  and  the  like ;  althoag'h  there  be  no 
tioD,  owing  to  the  absence  of  animal  spirit. 
Again,  wonderfol  as  it  may  appear,  the  roots  and 
branches  of  trees  are  similar  instances.  For  every 
vegetable  swells  and  throws  oat  its  constitaent 
parts  towards  the  circumference,  both  upwards 
and  downwards.  And  there  is  no  difference  be- 
tween the  roots  and  branches,  except  that  the  root 
is  buried  in  the  earth,  and  the  branches  are  exposed 
to  the  air  and  sun.  For  if  one  take  a  young  and 
TigoroQS  shoot,  and  bend  it  down  to  a  small  por- 
tico of  loose  earth,  althoagh  it  be  not  fixed  to  the 
ground,  yet  will  it  immediately  produce  a  root, 
and  not  a  branclK  And,  vice  TorsA,  if  earth  be 
placed  aboye,  and  so  forced  down  with  a  stone 
or  any  hard  substance,  as  to  confine  the  plant  and 
prevent  its  branching  upwards,  it  will  throw  out 
bruiebes  into  the  air  downwards,  'fhe  gums  of 
trees  and  most  rock  gems  are  similar  instances ; 
for  both  of  them  are  exudations,  and  filtered 
juices,  derived  in  the  former  instance  from  trees, 
in  the  latter  from  stones;  the  brightness  and 
clearness  of  both  arising  from  a  delicate  and 
aocorate  filtering.  For  neariy  the  same  reason, 
the  hair  of  animals  is  less  beautiful  and  vivid  in 
its  colour,  than  the  plumage  of  most  birds,  be- 
cause the  juices  are  less  delicately  filtered  through 
the  skin  than  through  the  quills. 

The  scrotum  of  males,  and  matrix  of  females, 
are  also  similar  instances :  so  that  the  noble  for- 
mation whiefa  constitutes  the  difierence  of  the 
eezes,  appears  to  differ  only  as  to  the  one  being 
internal  and  the  other  external ;  a  greater  degree 
of  heat  causing  the  genitals  to  protrude  in  the 
male,  whilst  the  heat  of  the  female  being  too 
weak  to  effect  this,  they  are  retained  internally. 
'  The  fins  of  fishes,  and  the  feet  of  quadrupeds,  or 
^e  feet  and  wings  of  birds,  are  similar  instances ; 
to  which  Aristotle  adds  the  four  folds  in  the 
motion  of  serpents  ;*  so  that,  in  the  formation  of 
the  nnirerse,  the  motion  of  animals  appears  to  be 
chiefly  effected  by  four  joints  or  bondings. 

The  teeth  of  land  animals,  and  the  beaks  of 
birds,  are  similar  instances,  whence  it  is  clear, 
that  in  ^1  perfect  animals  there  is  a  determination 
of  some  hard  substance  towards  the  mouth. 
Again,  the  resemblance  and  conformity  of  man 
to  an  inverted  plant  is  not  absurd.  For  the  head 
is  the  root  of  the  nerves  and  animal  faculties, 
end  the  seminal  parts  are  the  lowest,  not  including 
the  extremities  of  the  legs  and  arms.  But,  in 
the  plant,  the  root  (which  resembles  the  head) 
is  regularly  placed  in  the  lowest,  and  the  seeds  in 
the  highest  part. 

Lastly,  we  roust  particularly  recommend  and 
suggest,  that  man's  present  industry  in  the  inves- 
tigation and  compilation  of  natural  history  be 
entirely  changed,  and  directed  to  the  reverse  of 

*  If  not  thtfl  a  very  batty  generalfacatlonl  Do  wrpaDta 
■Bovowtth  four  fold*  onlyl  Obaenre  alio  the  motion  of 
cenUpedea  and  other  iMaota. 


the  present  system.  For,  it  has  hith^to  been 
active  and  curious  in  noting  the  variety  of  things 
and  explaining  the  accurate  differences  of  ani- 
mals, vegetables,  and  minerals,  most  of  which  are 
the  mere  sport  of  nature,  rather  than  of  any  real 
utility  as  concerns  the  sciences.  Pursuits  of  this 
nature  are  certainly  agreeable,  and  sometimes  of 
practical  advantage,  but  contribute  little  or  nothing 
to  the  thorough  investigation  of  nature.  Our 
labour  must,  therefore,  be  directed  towards  in- 
quiring into,  and  observing  resemblances  and 
analogies,  both  in  the  whole,  and  its  parts,  fer^ 
they  unite  nature,  and  lay  the  foundation  of  the 
sciences. 

Here,  however,  a  severe  and  rigorous  oaution 
must  be  observed,  that  we  only  consider  as  simi* 
lar  and  proportionate  instances^  those  which  (as 
we  first  observed)  point  out  physical  resem- 
blances: that  is,  real  and  substantial  resent 
blances,  deeply  founded  in  nature,  and  not  casual 
and  superficial,  much  less  superstitious  or  curi* 
ous;  such  as  those  which  are  constantly  put 
forward  by  the  writers  on  natural  magic,  (the 
most  idle  of  men,  and  who  are  scarcely  fit  to  be 
named  in  connection  with  such  serious  matters  as 
we  now  treat  of,)  who,  with  much  vanity  and 
folly,  describe,  and  sometimes,  too,  invent  un- 
meaning resemblances  and  sympathies. 

But,  leaving  such  to  themselves,  similar  in- 
stances are  not  to  be  neglected,  in  the  greater 
portions  of  the  world's  conformation;  such  as 
Africa  and  the  Peruvian  continent,  which  reaches 
to  the  Straits  of  Magellan ;  both  of  which  possess 
a  similar  isthmus  and  similar  capes,  a  ciroum* 
stance  not  to  be  attribu^  to  mere  accident 

Again ;  the  New  and  Old  World  are  both  of 
them  broad  and  expanded  towards  the  north,  and 
narrow  and  pointed  towards  the  south. 

Again;  we  have  very  remarkable  similar  in- 
stances in  the  intense  cold,  towards  the  middle 
regions  (as  it  is  termed)  of  the  air,  and  the  vio- 
lent fires  which  are  often  found  to  burst  from 
subterraneous  spots,  the  similarity  consisting  ia 
both  being  ends  and  extremes;  the  extreme  of 
the  nature  of  cold,  for  instance,  is  towards  the 
boundary  of  heaven,  and  that  of  the  nature  of 
heat  towards  the  centre  of  the  earth,  by  a  simi- 
lar species  of  opposition  or  rejection  of  the  con- 
trary nature. 

Lastly,  in  the  axioms  of  the  sciences  there  is 
a  similarity  of  instances  worthy  of  observation. 
Thus,  the  rhetorical  trope  which  is  called  mrprtae, 
is  similar  to  that  of  music  termed  the  declining 
of  a  cadence. 

Again;  the  mathematical  postulate,  that «« things 
which  are  equal  to  the  same  are  equal  to  one 
another,'*  is  similar  to  the  form  of  the  syllogism 
in  logic,  which  unites  things  agreeing  in  tlie  mid- 
dle term.  Lastly :  a  certain  degree  of  sagacity 
in  collecting  and  searching  for  physical  points  of 
simibri^i  is  very  useful  in  many  respects. 
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S8.  In  the  sereotb  rank  of  prerogfativ«  instances 
^we  will  place  singular  instances^  which  we  are 
«l80  wont  to  call  irregular  or  beteroclite,  (to  bor- 
row a  term  from  the  grrammarians.)  They  are 
SQch  as  exhibit  bodies  in  the  concrete,  of  an  ap- 
parently extravagant  and  separate  natore,  agree- 
ing but  little  with  other  things  of  the  same  spe- 
eies.  For,  whilst  the  similar  instances  resemble 
each  other,  those  we  now  speak  of  are  only  like 
themselves.  Their  use  is  much  the  same  with 
tiiat  of  clandestine  instances ;  they  bring  out  and 
unite  nature,  and  discover  genera  or  common 
natures,  which  most  afterwards  be  limited  by 
real  differences.  Nor  should  we  desist  from  in- 
quiry until  the  properties  and  qualities  of  those 
things.  Which  may  be  deemed  miracles,  as  it 
were,  of  nature,  be  reduced  to,  and  comprehended 
in,  some  form  or  certain  law ;  so  that  all  irregu- 
larity or  singularity  may  be  found  to  depend  on 
0ome  common  form ;  and  the  miracle  only  consists 
in  accarate  differences,  degree,  and  rare  coinci- 
dence, not  in  the  species  itself.  Man's  meditation 
proceeds  no  farther  at  present,  than  just  to  consi- 
der things  of  this  kind  as  the  secrets  and  vast 
efforts  of  nature,  without  an  assignable  cause, 
and,  as  it  were,  exceptions  to  general  rules. 

As  examples  of  singular  instances,  we  have 
the  sun  and  moon  amongst  the  heavenly  bodies ; 
the  magnet  amongst  minerals ;  quicksilver  amongst 
metals ;  the  elephant  amongst  quadrupeds ;  the 
venereal  sensation  amongst  the  different  kinds  of 
touch ;  the  scent  of  sporting  dogs  amongst  those 
of  smell.  The  letter  S,  too,  is  considered  by  the 
grammarians  as  sui  generis,  from  its  easily  uniting 
with  double  or  triple  consonants,  which  no  other 
letter  will.  These  instances  are  of  great  value, 
beoause  they  excite  and  keep  alive  inquiry,  and 
correct  an  understanding  depraved  by  habit,  apd 
the  common  course  of  things. 

89.  In  the  eighth  rank  of  prerogative  instances, 
we  will  place  deviating  instances;  such  as  tho 
errors  of  nature,  or  strange  and  monstrous  objects, 
in  which  nature  deviates  and  turns  from  her  ordi- 
nary course.  For  the  errors  of  nature  differ  from 
singular  instances,  inasmuch  as  the  latter  are 
the  miracles  of  species,  the  former  of  individuals. 
Their  use  is  much  the  same^  for  they  rectify  the 
nnderrtanding  in  opposition  to  habit,  and  reveal 
common  forms.  For,  with  regard  to  these,  also, 
we  must  not  desist  from  inquiry  till  we  discern 
tiie  cause  of  the  deviation.  The  cause  does  not, 
however,  in  such  cases,  rise  to  a  regular  form,  but 
only  to  the  latent  process  towards  such  a  form. 
For  he  who  is  acquainted  with  the  paths  of  na- 
ture will  more  readily  observe  her  deviations, 
and,  vice  vers^  he  who  has  learnt  her  deviations, 
will  be  able  more  accurately  to  describe  her  paths. 

They  differ  again  from  singular  instances,  by 
being  much  more  apt  for  practice,  and  the  opera- 
tive branch.  For  it  would  be  very  difficult  to 
^nerate  new  speoieSf  but  less  so  to  vary  known 


species,  and  thus  produce  many  rare  and  umisttal 
resulto.*  The  passage  from  the  miracles  of  na- 
ture to  those  of  art  is  easy ;  for  if  nature  be  oneo 
seised  in  her  variations,  and  the  cause  be  roanifeoty 
it  will  be  easy  to  lead  her  by  art  to  such  deviation 
as  she  was  at  first  led  to  by  chance ;  and  not  only 
to  tiiat,fout  others,  since  deviations  on  the  onende 
lead  and  open  the  way  to  others  in  every  direction. 
Of  this  we  do  not  require  any  examples,  stnoe 
they  are  so  abundant.  For  a  compilation,  or  par- 
ticular natural  history,  must  be  made  of  all  mon- 
sters and  prodigious  births  of  nature;  of  every 
thing,  in  short,  which  is  new,  rare,  and  unusual 
in  nature.  This  should  be  done  with  a  rigorous 
selection,  so  as  to  be  worthy  of  credit  Those 
are  most  to  be  suspected  which  depend  upon 
superstition,  as  the  prodigies  of  Livy,  and  those, 
perhaps,  bat  little  less  which  are  found  in  ^ 
works  of  writers  on  natural  magic,  or  even  al- 
chymy,  and  the  like,  for  such  men,  as  it  were, 
are  the  very  suitors  and  lovers  of  fables ;  but  our 
instances  should  be  derived  from  some  grave  and 
credible  history,  and  faithful  narration. 

30.  In  the  ninth  rank  of  prerogative  instances, 
we  will  place  bwdering  instances,  which  we  are 
also  wont  to  term  participante.  They  are  such 
as  exhibit  those  species  of  bodies  which  appear 
to  be  composed  of  two  species,  or  to  be  the  radi- 
mente  between  the  one  and  the  other.  They  may 
well  be  classed  with  ^  singalar  or  beteroclite 
instances;  for,  in  the  whole  system  of  things, 
they  are  rare  and  extraordinary.  Yet  from  their 
dignity  they  must  be  treated  of  and  classed  sepa- 
rately, for  they  point  oat  admirably  the  order  and 
constitution  of  things,  and  suggest  the  causes  of 
the  number  and  quality  of  the  more  c«nmon  spe- 
cies in  the  universe,  leading  the  understanding 
from  that  which  is,  to  that  which  is  possible. 

We  have  examples  of  them  in  moss,  which  h 
something  between  putrescence  and  a  plant;  in 
some  comets,  which  hold  a  place  between  stars 
and  ignited  meteore ;  in  flying  fishes,  betwesn 
fishes  and  birds ;  and  in  bate,  between  birds  and 
quadrupeds.^    Again, 

**  Slmim  qoam  ■Imttlt  tarptMtnm  beitta  noblt." 
We  have  also  biformed  fetus,  mingled  species, 
and  the  like. 

31.  In  the  tenth  rank  of  prerogative  instances, 
we  will  place  the  instances  of  powers  or  the  fasces, 
(to  borrow  a  term  from  the  insignia  of  empire,) 
which  we  are  also  wont  to  call  the  wit  or  bands 
of  man.  These  are  such  works  as  are  most  noble 
and  perfect,  and,  as  it  were,  the  masterpieces  in 
every  art    For  since  oar  principal  object  is  to 

*  Thli  ii  well  llhiitrated  tn  plants,  for  the  girdeMr  cam 
produce  endlen  varietlea  of  any  known  apectea,  but  can 
never  produce  a  new  species  itself. 

f  Ttiere  la,  however,  no  real  approximation  to  hlrds  la 
cither  the  flying  fish  or  bat,  any  more  than  a  man  approxi- 
mates to  a  flsh  because  be  can  swim.  The  winfs  of  tba 
flying  flsh  and  bat  are  mere  expansions  of  akin,  beariaf  M 
reaemblaoce  whatever  to  those  of  birda. 
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■lake  nature  saba^nrient  to  the  state  and  wants  of 
many  it  becomes  us  well  to  note  and  enumerate 
the  workst  which  have  long  since  been  in  the 
power  of  man,  especially  those  which  are  most 
polished  and  perfect ;  because  the  passagre  from 
these,  to  new  and  hitherto  undiscovered  works,  is 
more  easy  and  feasible.  For  if  any  one,  after  an 
attentiye  contemplation  of  such  works  as  are 
extant,  be  willing  to  push  forward  in  his  design 
with  alacrity  and  vigour,  he  will  undoubtedly 
either  advance  them,  or  turn  them  to  something 
within  their  immediate  reach,  or  even  apply  and 
transfer  them  to  some  more  noble  purpose. 

Nor  is  this  all :  for  as  the  understanding  is 
elevated  and  raised  by  rare  and  unusual  works  of 
nature,  to  investigate  and  discover  the  forms 
which  include  them  also ;  so  is  the  same  effect 
frequently  produced  by  the  excellent  and  wonder- 
ful works  of  art :  and  even  to  a  grreater  degree, 
because,  the  mode  of  effecting  and  constructing 
the  miracles  of  art,  is  generally  plain,  whilst  that 
of  effecting  the  miracles  of  nature  is  more  obscure. 
Great  care,  however,  must  be  taken,  that  they  do 
not  depress  the  understanding,  and  fix  it  as  it 
were  to  earth. 

For  there  is  some  danger,  lest  the  understand- 
ing should  be  astonished  and  chained  down,  and, 
as  it  were,  bewitched,  by  such  works  of  art  as 
appear  to  be  the  very  summit  and  pinnacle  of 
human  industry,  so  as  not  to  become  familiar 
with  them,  but  rather  to  suppose,  that  nothing  of 
the  kind  can  be  accomplished,  unless  the  same 
means  be  employed,  with  perhaps  a  little  more 
diligence,  and  more  accurate  preparation. 

Now,  on  the  contrary,  it  may  be  stated  as  a 
fact,  that  the  ways  and  means  hitherto  discovered 
and  observed,  of  effecting  any  matter  or  work, 
are  for  the  most  part  of  little  value,  and  that  all 
really  efficient  power  depends,  and  is  really  to  be 
deduced  from  the  sources  of  forms,  none  of  which 
have  yet  been  discovered. 

Thas,  (as  we  have  before  observed,)  had  any 
one  meditated  on  balistic  machines,  and  battering 
rams,  as  they  were  used  by  the  ancients,  what- 
ever application  he  might  have  exerted,  and 
though  he  might  have  consumed  a  whole  life  in 
the  pursuit,  yet  would  he  never  have  hit  upon  the 
invention  of  flaming  engines,  acting  by  means  of 
gunpowder:  nor  would  any  person,  who  had 
made  woollen  manufactories  and  cotton  the  sub- 
ject of  his  observation  and  reflection,  have  ever 
discovered  thereby  the  nature  of  the  silk-worm, 
er  of  silk. 

Hence  all  the  most  noble  discoveries  have  (if 
you  observe)  come  to  light,  not  by  any  gradual 
improvement  and  extension  of  the  arts,  but  merely 
by  chance ;  whilst  nothing  imitates  or  anticipates 
chance  (which  is  wont  to  act  at  intervals  of  ages) 
but  the  invention  of  forms. 

There  is  no  necessity  for  adducing  any  particu- 
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lar  examples  of  these  instances,  since  they  are 
abundant  The  plan  to  be  pursued  is  this;  all 
the  mechanical,  and  even  the  liberal  arts,  (as 
far  as  they  are  practical)  should  be  visited  and 
thoroughly  examined,  and  thence  there  should  be 
formed  a  compilation  or  particular  history  of  the 
great  masterpieces,  er  most  finished  works  in 
each,  as  well  as  of  the  mode  of  carrying  them 
into  effect. 

Nor  do  we  confine  the  diligence  to  be  used  in 
such  a  compilation  to  the  Jeading  works  and  se- 
crets only  of  every  art,  and  such  as  excite  won- 
der ;  for  wonder  is  engendered  by  rarity,  since 
that  which  is  rare,  although  it  be  compounded  of 
ordinary  natures,  always  begets  wonder.  On  the 
contrary,  that  which  is  really  wonderful,  from 
some  specific  difference  distinguishing  it  from 
other  species,  is  carelessly  observed,  if  it  be  but 
familiar.  Yet  the  singular  instances  of  art  should 
be  observed  no  less  than  those  of  nature,  which 
we  have  before  spoken  of:  and,  as  in  the  latter 
we  have  classed  the  sun,  the  moon,  the  magnet, 
and  the  like,  all  of  them  most  familiar  to  us,  bat 
yet  in  their  nature  singular,  so  should  we  proceed 
with  the  singular  instances  of  art. 

For  example ;  paper,  a  very  common  substance^ 
is  a  singular  instance  of  art.  For,  if  you  consi- 
der the  subject  attentively,  you  will  find  that  arti- 
ficial substances  are  either  woven  by  straight  and 
transverse  lines,  as  silk,  woollen,  or  linen  cloth, 
and  the  like ;  or  coagulated  firom  concrete  juices, 
such  as  brick,  earthenware,  glass,  enamel,  por- 
celain, and  the  like,  which  admit  of  a  polish,  if 
they  be  compact,  but,  if  not,  become  hard  with- 
out being  polished;  all  whioh  latter  substances 
are  brittle,  and  are  not  adherent  or  tepacions.  On 
the  contrary,  paper  is  a  tenacious  substance,  which 
can  be  cut  and  torn,  so  as  to  resemble,  and  almost 
rival  the  skin  of  any  animal,  or  the  leaf  of  vegeta- 
bles, and  the  like  works  of  nature ;  being  neither 
britde  like  glass,  nor  woven  like  cloth,  but  having 
fibres,  and  not  distinct  threads,  just  as  natund 
substances,  so  that  scarcely  any  thing  similar  can 
be  found  amongst  artificid  substances,  and  it  is 
absolutely  singular.  And  in  artificial  works  we 
should  certainly  prefer  those  which  approach  the 
nearest  to  an  imitation  of  nature,  or,  on  the  other 
hand,  powerfully  govern  and  change  her  course. 
Again,  in  these  instances  which  we  term  the  wit 
and  hands  of  man,  charms  and  conjuring  should 
not  be  altogether  despised,  for  although  mere 
amusements,  and  of  little  use,  yet  they  may  afford 
considerable  information. 

Lastly,  superstition  and  magic  (in  its  common 
acceptation)  are  not  to  be  entirely  omitted  ;  for, 
although  they  be  overwhelmed  by  a  mass  of  lies 
and  fables,  yet  some  investigation  should  be 
made,  to  see  if  there  be  really  any  latent  natural 
operation  in  them;  as  in  fascination,  and  the  for- 
tifying of  the  imagination,  the  sympathy  of  dia- 
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taut  olj«ct8,  the  traDsmitsion  of  impresaions  from 
ipirit  to  spirit,  no  less  tliui  from  body  to  body, 
and  the  like. 

32.  From  the  foregroingr  remarks,  it  is  clear  that 
the  fiye  last  species  of  instances  (the  similar, 
singular,  deviating,  and  bordering  instances,  and 
those  of  power)  should  not  be  reserved  for  the 
investigation  of  any  given  nature,  as  the  preceding 
and  many  of  the  succeeding  instances  must,  but 
a  collection  of  them  should  be  made  at  once,  in 
the  style  of  a  particular  history ;  ao  that  they 
may  arrange  the  matter  which  enters  the  under^ 
standing,  and  correct  its  depraved  habit,  for  it 
is  necessarily  imbued,  corrupted,  perverted,  and 
distorted  by  daily  and  habitual  impressions. 

They  are  to  be  used,  therefore,  as  a  prepara- 
tive, for  the  purpose  of  rectifying  and  purifjring 
the  understanding,  for,  whatever  withdraws  it 
from  habit,  levels  and  pkmes  down  its  surface  for 
the  reception  of  the  dry  and  pure  light  of  true 
notions.  These  instances,  moreover,  level  and 
prepare  die  way  for  the  operative  branch,  as  we 
will  mention  in  its  proper  place,  when  speaking 
of  the  practical  deductions. 

33.  In  the  eleventh  rank  of  prerogative  in- 
stances, we  will  place  aeeompanying  mnd  hostile 
instances.  These  are  such  as  exhibit  any  body 
or  concrete,  where  the  required  natore  is  con- 
stantly found,  as  an  inseparable  companion,  or, 
on  the  contrary,  where  the  required  nature  is  con- 
stantly avoided  and  excluded  from  attendance,  as 
an  enemy.  From  these  instances  may  be  formed 
certain  and  universal  propositions,  either  affirma- 
tive or  negative ;  the  subject  of  which  will  be  the 
concrete  body,  and  the  predicate  the  required 
nature.  For  particular  propositions  are  by  no 
means  fixed,  when  the  required  nature  is  found 
to  fluctuate  and  change  in  the  concrete,  either  ap- 
proaching and  acquired,  or  receding  and  laid 
aside.  Hence,  particular  propositions  have  no 
great  prerogative,  except  in  the  case  of  migration, 
of  whioh  we  have  spoken  above.  Yet  such  par- 
ticular propositions  are  of  great  use,  when  com- 
pared with  the  universal,  as  will  be  mentioned  in 
its  proper  place.  Nor  do  we  require  absolute 
afRrmation  or  negation,  even  in  universal  propo- 
sitions, for,  if  the  exceptions  be  singular  or  rare, 
it  is  sufficient  for  our  purpose. 

*rhe  use  of  accompanying  instances  is  to  nar- 
row the  afiirmative  of  form.  For,  as  it  is  nar- 
rowed by  the  migradng  instances,  where  the  form 
must  necessarily  be  something  communicated  or 
destroyed  by  the  act  of  migration,  so  it  is  nar^ 
rowed  by  accompanying  instances,  where  the 
form  must  necessarily  be  something  which  enters 
into  the  concretion  of  the  body,  or,  on  the  contra- 
ry, is  repugnant  to  it,  and  one  who  is  well  ac- 
quainted with  the  constitution  or  formation  of  the 
body,  will  not  be  far  from  bringing  to  light  the 
form  of  the  required  nature. 

For  example :  let  the  required  nature  be  heat. 


Flain  is  an  wotomfmywg  ^pMaaoe.  For,  m 
water,  air,  stone,  metal,  and  many  other  sub* 
stances,  heat  is  variable,  and  can  approach  or 
retire,  but  all  flame  is  hot,  so  tliat  li^  alwaya 
accompanies  the  concretion  of  flame.  We  have 
no  hostile  instance  of  heat.  For  the  senses  are 
unacquainted  with  the  interior  of  the  earth,  and 
there  is  no  concretion  of  any  known  body  whkh, 
is  not  susceptible  of  heat. 

Again,  let  solidity  i>e  the  reqniied  natnie.  Air 
is  a  hostile  instance.  For  metals  may  be  liqoid 
or  solid,  80  may  glass ;  even  water  may  beeoae 
solid  by  congelation,  but  air  cannot  become  Milid 
or  loee  its  fluidity. 

With  regard  to  these  instances  of  fixed  pnypoo* 
tions,  there  are  two  points  to  be  observed,  whaeh 
are  of  importance.  First,  that  if  there  he  bo 
univefsal  affirmative  or  negative,  it  be  earefoUj 
noted  as  not  existing.  Thus,  in  heat,  we  have 
observed  that  there  exists  no  nniversal  iiegaliv«» 
in  such  sabstanoes  at  ieast  as  have  eeme  to  ear 
knowledge.  Again,  if  the  required  nataie  be 
eternity  or  inoorroptihility,  we  have  bo  niuvenal 
affirmative  wi^n  our  sph^e,  for  these  qoalitiat 
cannot  be  predicated  of  any  bodies  below  tfaa 
heavens,  or  above  the  interior  of  liie  earth. 
Seoondty,  To  our  general  propoeitions  ae  to  any 
concrete,  whether  affirmative  or  negative,  vre 
should  subjoin  the  concretes  wiiich  appear  to 
approach  nearest  to  the  noa-existing'  snbstanesa ; 
such  as  the  most  gentle  or  least  burning'  flames  in 
heat,  or  gold  in  inoonruptibiii^,  since  it  appronciies 
nearest  to  it  For  Ihey  all  serve  to  show  the 
limit  of  existence  and  non-existence,  and  circnm- 
scribe  forms,  so  that  they  cwnot  wander  beyond 
the  conditions  of  matter. 

34.  In  the  twelfUi  rank  of  prerogative  instancesr 
we  will  class  those  tubjuneiive  instances,  of  wludi 
we  spoke  in  the  last  aphorism,  and  which  we  aie 
also  wont  to  call  instances  of  extremity  or  limits; 
for  they  are  not  only  serviceable  when  subjoined 
to  fixed  propositions,  but  also  of  themselves  and 
from  their  own  nature.  They  indicate  with  suffi- 
cient precision  the  real  divisions  of  nature,  and 
measures  of  thnigs,  and  the  ^«how  far**  natue 
efiects  or  allows  of  any  thing,  and  her  passage 
thence  to  something  else.  Sudi  are  gold  in 
weight,  iron  in  hardness,  the  whale  in  the  siae 
of  animals,  the  dog  in  smell,  the  flame  of  gun- 
powder in  rapid  expansion,  and  others  of  the  like 
nature.  Nor  are  we  to  pass  over  the  extrenee  m 
defect  as  well  as  in  abundance,  as  spirits  of  wine 
in  weight,  the  touchstone  in  softness,  the  worms 
upon  the  skin  in  the  size  of  animals,  and  the 
like. 

35.  In  the  thirteenth  rank  of  prerogative  in- 
stances, we  will  place  those  of  allianu  or  union. 
Tliey  are  such  as  mingle  and  unite  natures  held 
to  be  heterogeneous,  and  observed  and  marked  as 
such  in  received  classifications. 

These  instanpes  show  that  the  operation  and 
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effeet,  whiefa  is  cmt\6eteA  peculiar  to  some  one 
of  such  heterogeneous  natares,  may  also  be  attri- 
buted to  another  nature  styled  heterogeneous;  so 
as  to  proTe  that  the  difference  of  the  natures  is 
not  real  nor  essential,  but  a  mere  modification  of 
a  common  nature.  They  are  Tery  serriceable, 
therefore,  in  elevating  and  carrying  on  the  mind 
from  diffiureoces  to  genera,  and  in  removing  those 
phantoms  and  images  of  things,  which  meet  it 
in  disguise  in  concrete  substances. 

For  example ;  let  the  required  nature  be  heat. 
The  dassificataon  of  heat  into  three  kinds,  that 
of  the  celestial  bodies,  that  of  animals,  and  that 
of  fife,  appears  to  be  settled  and  admitted :  and 
these  kinds  of  heat,  especially  one  of  them  com- 
psied  with  the  other  two,  are  supposed  to  be  dif- 
ferent, and  cleady  heterogeneous  in  their  essence 
and  species,  or  specific  nature ;  since  the  heat  of 
the  heavenly  bodies  and  of  animals  generates  and 
ebeoshes,  whilst  that  of  fire  corrupts  and  destroys. 
We  have  an  instance  of  alliance  then  in  a  very 
common  experiment,  that  of  a  vine  branch  ad- 
mitted into  a  building  where  there  is  a  constant 
fiie,  by  which  the  grapes  ripen  a  whole  month 
•eOBer  than  in  the  air;  so  that  fruit  upon  the  tree 
con  be  ripened  by  fiie,  although  this  appear  the 
peculiar  effect  of  the  sun«  From  this  beginning, 
therefore,  the  understanding  rejects  all  essential 
difference,  and  easily  ascends  to  the  investigation 
of  the  leal  dififerenoes  between  the  heat  of  the 
SUD  and  that  of  fire,  by  which  their  operation  is 
rendered  dissimilar,  although  they  pajrtake  of  a 
eemmon  nature. 

These  differences  will  be  found  to  be  four  in 
number.  The  heat  of  the  sun  is  much  milder 
and  gentler  in  degree  than  that  of  fire.  S.  It  is 
much  more  moist  in  quality,  especially  as  it  is 
transmitted  to  us  through  the  air.  3.  Which  ii 
the  chief  point,  it  is  very  unequal,  advancing  and 
increased  at  one  time,  retiring  and  diminished  at 
another;  which  mainly  contributes  to  the  genera- 
tion of  bodies.  For  Aristotle  rightly  asserted, 
that  the  principal  cause  of  generation  and  corrup- 
tion on  the  surface  of  the  earth,  was  the  oblique 
path  of  the  sun  in  the  zodiac,  whence  its  heat 
becomes  very  unequal,  partly  from  the  alternation 
of  night  and  day,  partly  from  the  succession  of 
summer  and  winter.  Yet  mast  he  immediately 
corrupt  and  prevent  his  discovery,  by  dictating  to 
nature  according  to  his  habit,  and  dogmatbally 
assigning  the  cause  of  generation  to  the  approach 
of  the  sun  and  that  of  corruption  to  its  retreat ; 
whilst  in  fact  each  circumstance  indifferently  and 
not  respectively  contributes  both  to  generation 
and  corruption ;  for  unequal  heat  tends  to  gene- 
rate and  corrupt,  as  equable  heat  does  to  preserve. 
4.  The  fourth  difference  between  the  heat  of  the 
son  and  fire  is  of  great  consequence;  namely, 
that  the  sun,  gradually,  and  for  a  length  of  time, 
insinuates  its  effects,  whilst  those  of  fire  (urged 
by  the  impatience  of  man)  are  brought  to  a 


termination  in  a  shcnrter  space  of  time.  But  if 
any  one  were  to  pay  attention  to  the  tempering 
of  fire,  and  reducing  it  to  a  more  moderate  and 
-gentle  degree,  (which  may  be  done  in  various 
ways,)  and  then  were  to  sprinkle  and  mix  a 
degree  of  humidity  with  it,  and  above  all  were  to 
imitate  the  sun  in  its  inequality,  and  lastly  were 
patiently  to  suffer  some  delay,  (not  such,  how- 
ever, as  is  proportioned  to  the  effects  of  the  sun, 
but  more  than  men  usually  admit  of  in  those  of 
fire,)  he  would  soon  banish  the  notion  of  any 
difference,  and  would  attempt,  or  equal,  or  per* 
haps  sometimes  surpass  the  effect  of  the  sun,  by 
the  heat  of  fire.  A  like  instance  of  alliance  ia 
that  of  reviving  butterflies,  benumbed  and  nearly 
dead  from  cold,  by  the  gentle  warmth  of  fire,  so 
that  fire  is  no  less  able  to  revive  animals  than  to 
ripen  vegetables.  We  may  also  mention  the 
celebrated  invention  of  Fracastorius,  of  applying 
a  pan  considerably  heated  to  the  head  in  desperate 
cases  of  i^oplexy,  which  clearly  expands  the 
animal  spirite,  when  compressed  and  almost  ex- 
tinguished by  the  humoura  and  obstructions  of  the 
brain,  and  excites  them  to  action,  as  the  fire  would 
operate  on  water  or  air,  and  in  the  result  produces 
life.  Eggs  are  sometimes  hatehed  by  the  heat 
of  ^re^  an  exact  imitation  of  animal  heat ;  and 
there  are  many  instances  of  the  like  natore,  so 
that  BO  one  can  doubt  that  the  heat  of  fire,  in 
many  cases,  can  be  modified  till  it  resemble  ^at 
of  the  heavenly  bodies  and  of  animals. 

Again,  let  the  required  natures  be  motion  and 
rest.  There  appeare  to  be  a  settled  classification, 
grounded  on  th&deepest  philosophy,  that  natural 
bodies  either  revolve,  move  in  a  straight  line,  or 
stend  still  and  rest.  For  there  is  either  motion 
without  limit,  or  continuance  within  a  certain 
limit,  or  a  translation  towards  a  certain  limit. 
The  eternal  motion  of  revolution  appeare  pecu- 
liar to  the  heavenly  bodies,  rest  to  this  our  globe, 
and  the  other  bodies  (heavy  and  light,  as  they 
are  termed,  that  is  to  say,  placed  out  of  their 
natoral  position)  are  borne  in  a  straight  line  to 
masses  or  aggregates  which  resemble  them,  the 
light  towards  the  heaven,  the  heavy  towards  the 
earth  :  and  all  this  is  very  fine  language. 

But  we  have  an  instance  of  alliance  in  low 
comete,  which  revolve,  though  far  below  the 
heavens;  and  the  fiction  of  Aristotlei,  of  the 
comet  being  fixed  to  or  necessarily  following 
some  star,  has  been  long  since  exploded;  not 
only  because  it  is  improbable  in  iteelf,  but  from 
the  evident  fact  of  the  discureive  and  irregular 
motion  of  comete,  trough  various  parte  of  the 
heavens. 

Another  instence  of  alliance  is  that  of  the  mo- 
tion of  air,  which  appeare  to  revolve  from  east  to 
west  within  the  tropics,  where  the  circles  of  revo- 
lution are  the  greatest 

The  flow  and  ebb  of  the  sea  would  perhaps  bo 
another  instence,  if  the  water  were  once  found  to 
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bave  a  motion  of  revoliition,  though  slow  and 
hardly  perceptible,  from  east  to  west,  subject, 
however,  to  a  reaction  twice  a  day.  If  this  be 
80,  it  is  clear  that  the  motion  of  reyohition  is  not 
confined  to  the  celestial  bodies,  bnt  is  shared  also 
by  air  and  water. 

Again;  the  supposed  peculiar  disposition  of 
light  bodies  to  rise,  is  rather  shaken;  and  here 
we  may  find  an  instance  of  alliance  in  a  water 
bubble.  For  if  air  be  placed  nnder  water,  it  rises 
rapidly  towards  the  surface,  by  ih^i  striking  mo- 
tion (as  Democritus  terms  it)  with  which  the  de- 
scending water  strikes  the  air,  and  raises  it;  not 
hy  any  struggle  or  efibrt  of  the  air  itself:  and 
when  it  has  reached  the  surface  of  the  water,  it  is 
prevented  firom  ascending  any  further,  by  the 
slight  resistance  it  meets  with  in  the  water,  which 
does  not  allow  an  inmiediate  separation  of  its 
parts,  so  that  the  tendency  of  the  air  to  rise  must 
be  very  slight. 

Again ;  let  the  required  nature  be  weight.  It 
is  certainly  a  received  classification,  that  dense 
and  solid  bodies  are  borne  towards  the  centre  of 
the  earth,  and  rare  and  light  bodies  to  the  circum- 
ference of  the  heavens,  as  their  appropriate  places. 
As  far  as  relates  to  places,  (though  these  things 
have  much  weight  in  the  schools,)  the  notion  of 
there  being  any  determinate  place  is  absurd  and 
puerile.  Philosophers  trifle,  Uierefore,  when  they 
tell  you  that  if  the  earth  were  perforated,  heavy 
bodies  would  stop  on  their  arrival  at  the  centre. 
This  centre  would  indeed  be  an  efiicacious 
nothing  or  mathematical  point,  could  it  affect 
bodies  or  be  sought  by  them,  for  a  body  is  not 
acted  upon  except  by  a  body.*  In  foct,  this 
tendency  to  ascend  and  descend,  is  either  in  the 
conformation  of  the  moving  body,  or  in  its  har- 
mony and  sympathy  with  another  body.  But  if 
any  dense  and  solid  body  be  found,  which  does 
not  however,  tend  towards  the  earth,  the  classifi- 
cation is  at  an  end.  Now,  if  we  allow  of  Gilbert's 
opinion,  that  the  magnetic  power  of  the  earth,  in 
attracting  heavy  bodies,  is  not  extended  beyond 
the  limit  of  its  peculiar  virtue,  (which  operates 
always  at  a  fixed  distance  and  no  further,) f  and 
this  be  proved  by  some  instance,  such  an  instance 
will  be  one  of  alliance  in  our  present  subject. 
The  nearest  approach  to  it  is  that  of  waterspouts, 
fiequently  seen  by  persons  navigating  the  Atlantic 
towards  either  of  the  Indies.  For  the  force  and 
mass  of  the  water  suddenly  effused  by  water- 
spouts, appears  to  be  so  considerable,  that  the 
water  must  have  been  collected  previously,  and 
have  remained  fixed  where  it  was  formed,  until 
it  was  afterwards  forced  .down  by  some  violent 

*  But  tee  Bacon's  own  eoroU«ry  at  tha  and  of  tha  inatancea 
of  divorce,  A|4ioriam  37. 

f  Since  Nawton'a  dlacovety  of  the  law  of  gravitation,  we 
find  that  the  attractive  force  of  the  earth  mutt  extend  to  an 
Infinite  diatance.  Bacon  bimaeir  alludes  to  the  operation  of 
thia  attractive  force  at  great  dlsUnces,  in  tha  instancea  of  tha 
rod.    Aphorism  45. 


cause,  rather  than  made  to  fidl  by  Uie  natural  nu 
tion  of  gravity :  so  that  it  may  be  conjectured, 
that  a  dense  and  compact  mass,  at  a  great  distanea 
from  the  earth,  may  be  suspended  as  tbe  earth 
itself  is,  and  would  not  fall  unless  forced  down. 
We  do  not,  however,  affirm  this  as  certain.  Id 
the  mean  while,  both  in  this  respect  and  mamy 
others,  it  will  readily  be  seen  how  deficient  we 
are  in  natural  history,  since  we  are  forced  to  haTs 
recourse  to  suppositions  for  examples,  instead  of 
ascertained  instances. 

Again ;  let  the  required  nature  be  the  discur- 
sive power  of  the  mind.  The  classifieation  of 
human  reason,  and  animal  instinct,  appears  to  be 
perfectly  correct.  Yet  there  are  some  mstanoes 
of  the  actions  of  brutes,  which  seem  to  show  that 
they  too  can  syllogize.  Thus  it  is  related,  that  a 
crow,  which  had  nearly  perilled  from  thirst  in  a 
great  drought,  saw  some  water  in  the  hollow  trunk 
of  a  tree,  but  as  it  was  too  narrow  for  him  to  get 
into  it,  he  continued  to  throw  in  pebbles,  which 
made  the  water  rise  till  he  could  drink,  and  it 
afWwards  became  a  proverb. 

Again ;  let  the  required  nature  be  vision.  The 
classification  appears  real  and  certain,  which  eotk^ 
siders  light  as  that  which  is  origiinlly  visible, 
and  confers  the  power  of  seeing ;  and  colour  as 
being  secondarily  visible,  and  not  capable  of 
being  seen  without  light,  so  as  to  appear  a  uien 
image  or  modification  of  light  Yet  there  are  in- 
stances of  alliance  in  each  respect ;  as  in  snow 
when  in  great  quantities,  and  in  the  fiame  of  sol* 
phur ;  the  one  being  a  colour  originally  and  in 
itself  light,  the  other  a  light  verging  towards  a 
colour.* 

.16.  In  the  fourteenth  rank  of  prerogative  in. 
stances,  we  will  place  the  instances  tf  ike  cress, 
borrowing  our  metaphor  from  the  crosses  erected 
where  two  roads  meet,  to  point  out  the  diffCTent 
directions.  We  are  wont  also  to  call  them  deei* 
sive  and  judicial  instances,  and  in  some  cases  in- 
stances of  the  oracle,  and  of  command.  Tbeir 
nature  is  as  follows.  When  in  investigating  any 
nature  the  understanding  is,  as  it  were,  balanced, 
and  uncertain  to  which  of  two  or  more  natnres 
the  cause  of  the  required  nature  should  be  as- 
signed,  on  account  of  the  frequent  and  usual  con- 
currence of  several  natures ;  the  instances  of  the 
cross  show  that  the  union  of  one  nature  with  the 
required  nature  is  firm  and  indissoluble,  whilst 
that  of  the  other  is  unsteady  and  separable  ;  by 
which  means  the  question  is  decided,  and  the  first 
is  received  as  the  cause,  whilst  the  other  is  dis- 
missed and  rejected.  Such  instances  therefore 
afford  great  light,  and  are  of  great  weight,  so  that 
the  course  of  interpretation  sometimes  terminates 
and  is  completed  in  them.  Sometimes,  however, 
they  are  found  amongst  the  instances  alresdy  ob- 
served, but  they  are  generally  new,  being  ex- 

•  Snow  reflects  Ufbt,  bnt  is  not  a  source  of  ligtit. 
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pressly  and  purposely  sought  for  and  applied, 
and  brought  to  light  only  by  attentive  and  actiye 
diligence. 

For  example ;  let  the  required  natore  be  the 
flow  and  ebb  of  the  sea,  which  is  repeated  twice 
a  day,  at  intervals  of  six  hoars  between  each  ad- 
▼ance  and  retreat,  with  some  little  difference, 
agreeing  with  the  motion  of  the  moon.  We  have 
here  the  following  cross-ways. 

This  motion  most  be  occasioned  either  by  the 
adyancing  and  the  retiring  of  the  sea,  like  water 
ahaken  in  a  basin,  which  leaves  one  side  while  it 
washes  the  other ;  or  by  the  rising  of  the  sea 
from  the  bottom,  and  its  again  subsiding  like 
boiling  water.  But  a  doubt  arises,  to  which  of 
these  causes  we  ^ould  assign  the  flow  and  ebb. 
If  the  first  assertion  be  admitted,  it  follows,  that 
when  there  is  a  flood  on  one  side,  there  must  at 
the  same  time  be  an  ebb  on  another,  and  the 
question,  therefore,  is  reduced  to  this.  Now, 
Acoeta,  and  some  others,  after  a  diligent  inquiry, 
have  obsenred  that  the  flood  tide  takes  place  on 
the  coast  of  Florida  and  t6e  opposite  coasts  of 
Spain  and  Africa  at  the  same  time,  as  does  also 
tiie  ebb ;  and  that  there  is  not,  on  the  contrary,  a 
flood  tide  at  Florida  when  there  is  an  ebb  on  the 
coasts  of  Spain  and  Africa.  Yet,  if  one  consider 
the  subject  attentively,  this  does  not  prove  the 
necessity  of  a  risii^  motion,  nor  refute  the  notion 
of  a  progressive  motion.  For  the  motion  may  be 
progressive,  and  yet  inundate  the  opposite  shores 
of  a  channel  at  the  same  time ;  as  if  the  waters  be 
forced  and  driven  together  from  some  other  quar- 
ter, (or  instance,  which  takes  place  in  rivers,  for 
they  flow  and  ebb  towards  each  bank  at  the  same 
dme,  yet  their  motion  is  clearly  progressive,  being 
tiiat  of  the  waters  from  the  sea  entering  their 
mouths.  So  it  may  happen,  that  the  waters 
coming  in  a  vast  body  from  the  eastern  Indian 
Ocean,  are  driven  together  and  forced  into  the 
channel  of  the  Atlantic,  and  therefore  inundate 
both  coasts  at  once.  We  must  inquire,  therefore, 
if  there  be  any  other  channel  by  which  the  waters 
can,  at  the  same  tiipe,  sink  and  ebb;  and  the 
Southern  Ocean  at  once  suggests  itself,  which  is 
not  less  than  the  Atlantic,  but  rather  broader,  and 
more  extensive  than  is  requisite  for  this  effect 

We  at  length  arrive,  then,  at  an  instance  of 
the  cross,  which  is  this.  If  it  be  positively  dis- 
covered, that  when  the  flood  sets  in  towards  the 
opposite  coasts  of  Florida  and  Spain  in  the  At- 
lantic, there  is  at  the  same  time  a  flood  tide  on 
the  coasts  of  Peru,  and  the  back  part  of  China 
in  the  Southern  Ocean,  then  assuredly,  from  this 
decisive  instance,  we  must  reject  the  assertion 
that  the  flood  and  ebb  of  the  sea,  about  which  we 
inquire,  takes  place  by  progressive  motion ;  for 
no  other  sea  or  place  is  left  where  there  can  be  an 
ebb.  But  this  may  most  easily  be  learned,  by 
inquiring  of  the  inhabitants  of  Panama  and 
Lima,  (where  the  two  oceans  are  separated  by 


a  narrow  isthmus,)  whether  the  flood  and  ebb 
takes  place  on  the  opposite  sides  of  tho  isthmus 
at  the  same  time,  or  the  reverse.  This  decision 
or  rejection  appears  certain,  if  it  be  granted  that 
the  earth  is  fixed ;  but  if  the  earth  revolves,  it 
may,  perhaps,  happen,  that  from  the  unequal 
revolution  (as  regards  velocity)  of  the  earth,  and 
the  waters  of  the  sea,  there  may  be  a  violent 
forcing  of  the  waters  into  a  mass,  forming  the 
flood,  and  a  subsequent  relaxation  of  them,  (when 
they  can  no  longer  bear  the  accumulation,)  form- 
ing the  ebb.  A  separate  inquiry  must  be  made 
into  this.  Even  with  this  hypothesis,  however, 
it  remains  equally  true,  that  there  must  be  an  ebb 
somewhere,  at  the  same  time  that  there  is  a  flood 
in  another  quarter. 

Again,  let  the  required  nature  be  the  latter  of 
the  two  motions  we  have  supposed,  namely,  that 
of  a  rising  and  subsiding  motion,  if  it  should 
happen  that,  upon  diligent  examination,  the  pro* 
gressive  motion  be  rejected.  We  have,  then, 
three  vrays  before  us,  with  regard  to  this  nature. 
The  motion,  by  which  the  waters  raise  themselves 
and  again  fall  back,  in  the  floods  and  ebbs,  with- 
out the  addition  of  any  other  water  rolled  towards 
them,  must  take  place  in  one  of  the  three  follow* 
ing  ways.  Either  the  supply  of  ¥rater  emanates 
from  the  interior  of  the  earth,  and  returns  back 
again;  or  there  is  really  no  greater  quantity  of 
water,  but  the  same  water  (without  any  augment- 
ation of  its  quantity)  is  extended  or  rarefied,  so 
as  to  occupy  a  greater  space  and  dimension,  and 
again  contmcts  itself;  or  there  is  neither  an  addi^^ 
tional  supply  nor  any  extension,  but  the  same 
waters  (with  regard  to  quantity,  density,  or 
rarity)  raise  themselves  and  fall  from  sympathy, 
by  some  magnetic  power  attracting  and  calling 
them  up,  as  it  were,  from  above.  Let  us,  then, 
(passing  over  the  two  first  motions,)  reduce  the 
investigation  to  the  last ;  and  inquire  if  ther6  be 
any  such  elevation  of  the  water,  by  sympathy  or 
a  magnetic  force.  And  it  is  evident,  in  the  first 
place,  that  the  whole  mass  of  water  being  placed 
in  the  trench  or  cavity  of  the  sea,  cannot  be  raised 
at  once,  because  there  would  not  be  enough  to 
cover  the  bottom,  so  that,  if  there  be  any  ten- 
dency of  this  kind  in  the  water,  to  raise  itself, 
yet  it  would  be  interrupted  and  checked  by  the 
cohesion  of  things,  or  (as  the  common  expression 
is)  that  there  may  be  no  vacuum.  The  water, 
therefore,  must  rise  on  one  side,  and  for  that  rea- 
son be  diminished,  and  ebb  on  another.  But  it 
will  again  necessarily  follow,  that  the  magnetic 
power,  not  being  able  to  operate  on  the  whole, 
operates  most  intensely  on  the  centre,  so  as  to 
raise  the  waters  there,  which,  when  thus  raised 
successively,  desert  and  abandon  the  sides. 

We  at  length  arrive,  then,  at  an  instance  of  the 

cross,  which  is  this :  if  it  be  found  that,  during 

the  ebb,  the  surface  of  the  waters  at  sea  is  more 

curved  and  round,  from  the  vraters  rising  in  t^e 
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middle,  and  sinking  at  the  sides  or  coast,  and  if, 
daring  the  flood,  it  be  more  eren  and  level,  from 
the  waters  returning  to  their  former  position, 
then,  assuredly,  by  this  decisive  instance,  the 
raising  of  them  by  a  magnetic  force  can  be  ad- 
mitted, if  otherwise,  it  must  be  entirely  rejected. 
It  is  not  difficult  to  make  the  experiment  (by 
sounding  in  straits)  whether  the  sea  be  deeper 
towards  the  middle  in  ebbs  than  in  floods.  But 
it  must  be  observed,  if  this  be  the  case,  that 
(contrary  to  common  opinion)  the  waters  rise 
in  ebbs,  and  only  return  to  their  former  posi- 
tion in  floods,  so  as^  to  bathe  and  inundate  the 
coast. 

Again,  let  the  required  nature  be  the  spontaneous 
motion  of  revolution,  and  particularly,  whether 
the  diurnal  motion,  by  which  the  sun  and  stars 
appears  to  ns  to  rise  and  set,  be  a  real  motion  of 
revolution  in  the  heavenly  bodies,  or  only  appa- 
rent in  them,  and  real  in  the  earth.  There  may 
be  an  instance  of  the  cross  of  the  following  na- 
tore.  If  there  be  discovered  any  motion  in  the 
ocean  from  east  to  west,  though  very  languid  and 
weak,  and,  if  the  same  motion  be  discovered 
rather  more  swift  in  the  air,  (particularly  within 
the  tropics,  where  it  is  more  perceptible,  from  the 
circles  being  greater,)  if  it  be  discovered,  also, 
in  the  low  comets,  and  be  already  quick  and 
powerful  in  them,  if  it  be  found  also  in  the  pla- 
nets, but  so  tempered  and  regulated  as  to  be  slower 
in  those  nearest  the  earth,  and  quicker  in  those  at 
the  greatest  distance,  being  quickest  of  all  in  the 
heavens,  then  the  diurnal  motion  should  certainly 
be  considered  as  real  in  the  heavens,  and  that  of 
tiie  earth  must  be  rejected,  for  it  will  be  evident, 
that  the  motion  from  east  to  west  is  part  of  the 
system  of  the  world,  and  universal ;  since  it  is 
most  rapid  in  the  height  of  the  heavens,  and 
gradually  grows  weaker,  till  it  stops,  and  is  ex- 
tinguished in  rest  at  the  earth. 

Again,  let  the  required  nature  be  that  other  mo- 
tion of  revolution,  so  celebrated  amongst  astrono- 
mers, which  is  contrary  to  the  diurnal,  namely, 
from  west  to  east,  and  which  the  ancient  astrono- 
mers assign  to  the  plaqets,  and  even  to  the  starry 
sphere,  but  Copernicus  and  his  followers  to  the 
earth  also,  and  let  it  be  examined  whether  any 
such  motion  be  found  in  nature,  or  it  be  rather  a 
fiction  and  hypothesis  for  abridging  and  facili- 
tating calculation,  and  for  promoting  that  fine 
notion  of  effecting  the  heavenly  motions  by  per- 
fect circles.  For  there  is  nothing  which  proves 
such  a  motion  in  heavenly  objects  to  be  true  and 
real,  either  in  a  planet's  not  returning  in  its  diurnal 
motion  to  the  same  point  of  the  starry  sphere,  or 
in  the  pole  of  the  zodiac  being  different  from  that 
of  the  world,  which  two  circumstances  have 
occasioned  this  notion.  For  the  first  phenome- 
non is  well  accounted  for  by  the  spheres  over- 
taking or  falling  behind  each  other,  and  the  second 
by  bpiral  lines,  so  that  the  inaccuracy  of  the  re- 


turn, and  declination  to  the  tropics,  may  be  Tatber 
modifications  of  the  one  diurnal  motion,  than 
contrary  motions,  or  about  different  poles.  And, 
it  is  most  certain,  if  we  consider  ourselves  for  a 
moment  as  part  of-^the  vulgar,  (setting  aside  the 
fictions  of  astronomers  and  the  school,  who  are 
wont,  undeservedly,  to  attack  the  senses  in  many 
respects,  and  to  afllect  obscurity,)  that  the  appa- 
rent motion  is  such  as  we  have  said,  a  model  of 
which  we  have  sometimes  caused  to  be  repre- 
sented by  wires  in  a  sort  of  machine. 

We  may  take  the  following  instances  of  the 
cross  upon  this  subject.  If  it  be  found  in  any 
history,  worthy  of  credit,  that  there  has  existed 
any  comet,  high  or  low,  which  has  not  revolved 
in  manifest  harmony  (howevef  irregularly)  with 
the  diurnal  motion,  then  we  may  decide  so  far  as 
to  allow  such  a  motion  to  be  possible  in  natare. 
But,  if  nothing  of  the  sort  be  found,  it  naust  be 
suspected,  and  recourse  must  be  had  to  other  in- 
stances of  the  cross. 

Again,  let  the  required  nature  be  weight  or 
gravity.  Heavy  and  ponderous  bodies  mast, 
either  of  their  own  nature,  tend  towards  the  cen- 
tre of  the  earth  by  their  peculiar  formation  ;  or 
must  be  attracted,  and  hurried,  by  the  corporeal 
mass  of  the  earth  itself,  as  being  an  assemblaga 
of  similar  bodies,  and  be  drawn  to  it  by  sympa* 
thy.*  But  if  the  latter  be  the  cause,  it  follows, 
that  the  nearer  bodies  approach  to  the  earth,  the 
more  powerfully  and  rapidly  tbey  must  be  borne 
towards  it,  and  the  further  tbey  are  distant,  the 
more  faintly  and  slowly,  (as  is  the  case  in  magn. 
netic  attractions,)  and  that  this  must  happen 
within  a  given  distance,  so  that  if  they  be  sepm- 
rated  at  such  a  distance  from  the  earth  that  the 
power  of  the  earth  cannot  act  upon  them,  tbey 
will  remain  suspended  like  the  earth,  and  not  fall 
at  all. 

The  following  instance  of  the  cross  may  be 
adopted.  Take  a  clock,  moved  by  leaden  weights, 
and  another  by  a  spring,  and  let  them  be  set  'well 
together,  so  that  one  be  neither  quicker  nor  slowa 
than  the  other;  then  let  the  clock  moved  by 
weights,  be  placed  on  the  top  of  a  very  high 
church,  and  the  other  be  kept  below,  and  let  it 
be  well  observed,  if  the  former  move  slower  than 
it  did,  from  the  diminished  power  of  the  weights. 
Let  the  same  experiment  be  made  at  the  bottom 
of  mines  worked  to  a  considerable  depth,  in  order 
to  see  whether  the  clock  move  more  quickly 
from  the  increased  power  of  the  weigh ts.f  But, 
if  this  power  be  found  to  diminish  at  a  height, 
and  to  increase  in  subterraneous  places,  the  at- 

*  A  clofe  upproxImatlDn  to  the  tratb  and  the  eTperlmmit 
pointed  out,  is  very  inf  enious ;  indeed,  the  oecillmtions  of 
the  pendulara,  moving  by  Its  own  weight,  have  since  b««a 
used  as  the  most  delicate  tests  of  the  variation  of  gmTky 
fVom  the  equator  towards  the  poles. 

f  The  attractive  power  to  the  centre  is,  on  the  whole,  A* 
Qiinished  in  mines,  because  the  earth  above  attrmcts  ia  tlie 
aoatrary  direction. 
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traetioa  of  the  corporeal  maas  of  the  earth  may 
be  taken  as  the  caase  of  weight. 

Again,  let  the  required  nature  be  the  polarity 
of  the  steel  needle,  when  touched  with  the 
magnet.  We  have  these  two  ways  with  regard 
to  this  nature.  Either  the  touch  of  the  magnet 
must  coinmunicate  polarity  to  the  steel  towards 
\  the  north  and  south,  or  else  it  may  only  excite 
and  prepare  it,  whilst  the  actual  motion  is  occa- 
sioned by  the  presence  of  the  earth,  which  Gilbert 
considers  to  be  the  case,  and  endeavours  to  prove 
with  so  much  labour.  The  particulars  he  has 
inquired  into  with  such  ingenious  zeal  amount  to 
this:  1.  An  iron  bolt  placed  for  a  long  time  to- 
wards the  north  and  south  acquires  polarity  from 
this  habit,  without  the  touch  of  the  magnet;  as 
if  the  earth  itself  operating  but  weakly  from  its 
distance,  (for  the  surface  or  outer  crust  of  the 
earth  does  not,  in  his  opinion,  posaees  tiie  mag- 
netic power,)  yet,  by  long  continued  motion,  could 
•apply  the  place  of  the  magnet,  excite  the  iron, 
and  convert  and  change  it  when  excited.  3.  Iron, 
at  a  red  or  white  heat,  when  quenched  in  a  direc- 
tion parallel  to  the  north  and  south,  also  acquires 
pokrity  without  the  touch  of  the  magnet ;  as  if 
the  parts  of  iron  being  put  in  motbn  by  ignition, 
and  afterwards  recovering  themselves,  were  at 
the  moment  of  being  quenched  more  susceptible 
and  sensitive  of  the  power  emanating  from  the 
earth,  than  at  other  times,  and,  therefore,  as  it 
were,  excited.  But  these  points,  though  well 
4>bserved,  do  not  completely  prove  his  assertion. 

An  instance  of  the  cross  on  this  point  might 
be  as  follows.  Let  a  small  magnetic  globe  be 
taken,  and  its  poles  marked,  and  placed  towards 
the  east  and  west,  not  towards  the  north  and 
south,  and  let .  it  continue  thus.  Then  let  an 
untouched  needle  be  placed  over  it,  and  suffered 
to  remain  so  for  six  or  seven  days.  Now,  the 
needle,  (for  this  is  not  disputed,)  whilst  it  remains 
over  the  magnet,  will  leave  the  poles  of  the  world, 
and  turn  to  those  of  the  magnet,  and,  therefore, 
as  long  as  it  remains  in  the  above  position  will 
turn  to  the  east  and  west.  But  if  the  needle, 
when  removed  from  the  magnet,  and  placed  upon 
a  pivot,  be  found  immediately  to  torn  to  the 
north  and  south,  or  even  by  degrees  to  turn 
thither,  then  the  presence  of  the  earth  must  be 
considered  as  the  cause ;  but  if  it  remains  turned 
as  at  first  towards  the  east  and  west,  or  lose  its 
polarity,  then  that  cause  must  be  suspected,  and 
-fiairther  inquiry  made. 

Again,  let  the  required  nature  be  the  corporeal 
substance  of  the  moon,  whether  it  be  rare,  fiery, 
and  atrial,  (as  most  of  the  ancient  philosophers 
have  thought,)  or  solid  and  dense,  (as  Gilbert 
aad  many  of  the  modems^  with  some  of  the  an- 
>eients,  hold.)*    The  reasons  for  this  latter  opi- 

*  Aiaflklentproof  of  Ht  necessary  solidity  Is  now  afforded 
^  tha  attractkMi  of  the  sea,  and  the  noon*s  motion  around 


moQ  are  grounded  chiefly  upon  this,  that  theinoen 
reflects  the  sun's  rays,  and  that  light  does  not 
appear  capable  of  being  reflected,  except  by 
solids.  The  instance  of  the  cross  will,  therefore, 
(if  any,)  be  such  as  to  exhibit  reflection  by  a  rare 
body,  such  as  flame,  if  it  be  but  sufficiently  dense. 
Now,  certainly  one  of  the  reasons  of  twilight  is 
the  reflection*  of  the  rays  of  the  sun  by  the  upper 
part  of  the  atmosphere.  We  see  the  sun*s  rays 
also  reflected  on,  fine  evenings,  by  streaks  of 
moist  clouds,  with  a  splendour  not  less,  but  per- 
haps more  bright  and  glorious,  than  that  reflected 
from  the  body  of  the  moon,  and  yet,  it  is  not 
clear  that  those  clouds  have  formed  into  a  dense 
body  of  water.  We  see  also  that  the  dark  air, 
behind  the  windows  at  night,  reflects  the  light 
of  a  candle  in  the  same  manner  as  a  dense  body 
would  do.f  The  experiment  should  also  be  made 
of  causing  the  sun's  rays  to  fall  through  a  hole 
upon  some  dark  and  bluish  flame.  The  oncon- 
fined  rays  of  the  sun,  when  felling  on  faint  flames, 
do  certainly  appear  to  deaden  them,  and  render 
them  more  like  white  smoke  than  flames.  These 
are  the  only  instances  which  occur  at  present  of 
the  nature  of  those  of  the  cross,  and  better,  per- 
haps, can  be  found.  But  it  must  always  be  ob- 
served, that  reflection  is  not  to  be  expected  from 
flame,  unless  it  be  of  some  depth,  for  otherwise 
it  becomes  nearly  transparent.  This  at  least  may 
be  considered  certain,  that  light  is  always  either 
Deceived  and  transmitted,  or  reflected  by  an  even 
snrfece. 

Again,  let  the  required  nature  be  the  motion  of 
projectiles  (such  as  darts,  arrows,  and  balls) 
through  the  air.  The  school,  in  its  usual  manner, 
treats  this  very  carelessly,  considering  it  enough 
to  distinguish  it  by  the  name  of  violent  motion, 
from  that  which  they  term  natural,  and  as  far  as 
regards  the  first  percussion  or  impulse,  satisfies 
itself  by  its  axiom,  «*that  two  bodies  cannot 
exist  in  one  place,  or  there  would  be  a  penetration 
of  dimensions."  With  regard  to  this  nature  we 
have  these  two  crossways.  The  motion  must 
arise  either  from  the  air  carrying  the  projected 
body  and  collecting  behind  it,  like  a  stream  be- 
hind boats  or  the  wind  behind  straws ;  or  from 
the  parts  of  the  body  itself  not  supporting  the 
impression,  but  pushing  themselves  forward  in 
succession  to  ease  it.  Fracastorius,  and  nearly 
all  those  who  have  entered  into  any  refined  in- 
quiry upon  the  subject,  adopt  the  first  Nor  can 
it  be  doubted,  that  the  air  has  some  effect,  yet, 
the  other  motion  is,  without  doubt,  real,  as  is  clear 
from  a  vast  number  of  experiments.    Amongst 

•  Ratber  the  refraeUoA-the  sky  or  alr^  beweveriix^bets  tte 
blue  rays  of  1  if  bt 

t  The  polished  snrfiiee  of  the  glass  eaases  the  reflectfcm  In 
this  ease,  and  not  the  air ;  and  a  hat  or  other  black  snrfkca 
put  behind  the  window  in  the  day  time  will  enable  the  glass 
to  reflect  dIstlncUy  for  the  same  reason ;  namely,  that  tbt 
reflected  rays  are  not  mixed  and  coofUsed  with  thoi«  traos- 
nilttad  from  the  other  side  of  the  window. 
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•Uiera  we  may  take  this  ixistaiice  of  the  oroes : 
namely,  that  a  thin  plate  or  wire  of  iron  rather 
stiff,  or  even  a  reed  of  a  pen  split  in  two,  when 
drawn  up  and  bent  between  the  finger  and  thomb, 
will  leap  forward.  For  it  is  clear,  that  this  cannot 
be  attribated  to  the  air's  being  collected  behind 
the  body,  because  the  source  of  motion  is  in  the 
centre  of  the  plate  or  pen,  and  not  in  its  ex< 
tremities. 

Again,  let  the  required  nature  be  the  rapid  and 
powerful  motion  of  the  explosion  of  gunpowder, 
by  which  such  vast  masses  are  upheaved,  and 
such  weights  discharged  as  we  observe  in  large 
mines  and  mortars;   there   are  two  crossways 
before  us,  with  regard  to  this  nature.    This  mo- 
tion is  excited,  either  by  the  mere  effort  of  the 
body  expanding  itself  when  inflamed^  or  by  the 
assisting  effort  of  the  crude  spirit,  which  escapes 
rapidly  from  fire,  and  bursts  violently  from  the 
surrounding  flame  as  from  a  prison.    The  school, 
however,  and  common  opinion,  only  consider  the 
first  effort.    For  men  think  that  they  are  great 
philosophers,  when  they  assert  that  flame,  from 
the  form  of  the  element,  is  endowed  with  a  kind 
of  necessity  of  occupjring  a  greater  space,  than  the 
same  body  had  occupied  when  in  the  form  of 
powder,  and  that  thence  proceeds  the  motion  in 
question.    In  the  mean  time  they  do  not  observe, 
that  although  this  may  be  true,  on  the  supposition 
of  flame  being  generated,  yet  the  generation  may 
be  impeded  by  a  weight  of  suflicient  force  to  com- 
press and  suffocate  it;  so  that  no  such  necessity 
exists  as  they  assert    They  are  right,  indeed,  in 
imagining  that  the  expansion,  and  the  consequent 
emission  or  removal  of  the  opposing  body,  is 
necessary  if  flame  be  once  generated ;  but  such  a 
necessity  is  avoided,  if  the  solid  opposing  mass 
suppress  the  flame  before  it  be  generated.    And 
we  in  fact  see  that  flame,  especially  at  the  moment 
of  its  generation,  is  mild  and  gentle,  and  requires 
a  hollow  space  where  it  can  play  and  try  its  force. 
The  great  violence  of  the  effect,  therefore,  cannot 
be  attributed  to  this  cause :  but  the  truth  is,  that 
the  generation  of  these  exploding  flames  and  fiery 
blasts  arises  from  the  conflict  of  two  bodies  of  a 
decidedly  opposite  nature ;  the  one  very  inflam- 
mable, as  is  the  sulphur,  the  other  having  an  anti- 
pathy to  flame;  namely,  the  crude  spirit  of  the 
nitre:   so  that  an  extraordinary  conflict   takes 
place,  whilst  the  sulphur  is  becoming  inflamed, 
as  far  as  it  can,  (for  the  third  body,  the  willow 
charcoal,  merely  incorporates  and  conveniently 
unites  the  two  others,)  and  the  spirits  of  nitre  is 
escaping,  as  far  also  as  it  can,  and  at  the  same 
time  expanding  itself,  (for  air,  and  all  crude  sub- 
stances, and  water  are  expanded  by  beat,)  fanning 
thus,  in  every  direction,  the  flame  of  the  sulphur 
by  its  escape  and  violence,  just  as  if  by  invisible 
bellows. 

Two  kinds  of  instances  of  the  cross  might  here 
be  used :  the  one  of  very  inflammable  substances, 


such  as  sulphur  and  camphire,  naphtha,  and  tile 
like,  and  their  compounds,  which  take  fire  more 
readily  and  easily  than  gunpowder,  if  left  to  them- 
selves ;  (and  this  shows  that  the  effort  to  catch 
fire  does  not  of  hself  produce  such  a  prodigious 
effect;)  the  other  of  substances  which  avoid  and 
repel  flame,  such  as  all  salts.  For  we  see  that 
when  they  are  cast  into  the  fire  the  aqueous  spirit 
escapes  with  a  crackling  noise  before  flame  is  pro- 
duced, which  also  happens,  in  a  less  degree,  in 
stiff  leaves ;  from  the  escape  of  the  aqueous  part, 
before  the  oily  part  has  caught  fire.  This  is  more 
particularly  observed  in  quicksilver,  which  is  not 
improperly  called  mineral  water;  and  which, 
without  any  infiammation,  nearly  equals  the  force 
of  gunpowder,  by  simple  explosion  and  expan- 
sion, and  is  said,  when  mixed  with  gunpowder,  to 
increase  its  force. 

Again,  let  the  required  nature  be  the  transitory 
nature  of  flame,  and  its  momentaneous  extinction^ 
For  to  us  the  nature  of  fidme  does  not  appear  to 
be  flxed  or  settled,  but  to  be  generated  from  mo- 
ment to  moment,  and  to  be  every  instant  extin- 
guished ;  it  being  clear  that  those  flames  which 
continue  and  last,  do  not  owe  their  continuance  ta 
the  same  mass  of  flame,  but  to  a  continued  snccee- 
sion  of  new  flame  regularly  generated,  and  that 
the  same  identical  flame  does  not  continue.  This 
is  easily  shown  by  removing  the  food  or  source  of 
the  flame,  when  it  at  once  goes  out.  We  have 
the  two  following  cross-ways  with  regard  to  this 
nature.  This  momentary  nature  either  arises  from 
the  cessation  of  the  cause  which  first  produced  it, 
as  in  light,  sounds,  and  violent  motions,  as  they 
are  tem^d,  or  flame  may  be  capable  by  its  own 
nature  of  duration,  but  is  subjected  to  some  vio^ 
lence  from  the  contrary  natures  which  surround 
it,  and  is  destroyed. 

We  may,  therefore,  adopt  the  following  in- 
stance of  the  cross.  We  see  to  what  a  height 
the  flames  rise  in  great  conflagrations ;  for  as  the 
base  of  the  flame  becomes  more  extensive,  its 
vertex  is  more  lofiy.  It  appears,  then,  that  the 
commencement  of  the  extinction  takes  place  at 
the  sides,  where  the  flame  is  compressed  by  the 
air,  and  is  ill  at  ease.  But  the  centre  of  the 
flame,  which  is  untouched  by  the  air,  and  sur- 
rounded by  flame,  continues  the  same,  and  is  not 
extinguished  until  compressed  by  degrees  by  the 
air  attacking  it  from  the  sides.  All  flame,  there- 
fore, is  pyramidal,  having  its  base  near  the  source,, 
and  its  vertex  pointed,  from  its  being  resisted  by 
the  air,  and  not  supplied  from  the  source.  On 
the  contrary,  the  smoke,  which  is  narrow  at  the 
base,  expands  in  its  ascent,  and  resembles  an- 
inverted  pyramid;  because  the  air  admits  the 
smoke,  but  compresses  the  flame ;  for,  let  no  one 
dream  that  the  lighted  flame  is  air,  since  thej^ 
are  clearly  heterogeneous. 

The  instance  of  the  cross  will  be  more  acca- 
rate,  if  the  experiment  can  be  made  by  flames  o£ 
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different  eolouTS.  Take,  therefore,  a  small  metal 
•eoDce,  and  place  a  Dghted  taper  in  it,  then  put  it 
in  a  basin,  and  pour  a  small  quantity  of  spirits 
of  wine  round  the  sconce,  so  as  not  to  reach  its 
edge,  and  light  the  spirit.  Now,  the  flame  of  the 
spirit  will  be  blue,  and  that  of  the  taper  yellow ; 
obserre,  therefore,  whether  the  latter  (which  can 
easily  be  distinguished  from  the  former  by  its 
eoloor,  for  flames  do  not  mix  immediately,  as 
liquids  do)  continue  pyramidal,  or  tend  more  to 
e  globular  figure,  since  there  is  nothing  to  destroy 
or  compress  it  If  the  latter  result  be  obsenred, 
it  must  be  considered  as  settled,  that  flame  con- 
tinues positively  the  same,  whilst  enclosed  within 
another  flame,  and  not  exposed  to  the  resisting 
force  of  the  air. 

Let  this  suffice  for  the  instances  of  the  cross. 
We  have  dwelt  the  longer  upon  them  in  order 
gradually  to  teach  and  accustom  mankind  to  judge 
of  nature  by  these  instances,  and  milightening 
experiments,  and  not  by  probable  reasons. 

37.  We  will  treat  of  the  instances  of  dicoree 
es  the  fifleeenth  of  our  prerogatire  instances. 
They  indicate  the  separation  of  natures  of  the 
most  common  occurrence.  They  differ,  however, 
from  those  subjoined  to  the  accompanying  in- 
stances ;  for  the  instances  of  divorce  point  out  the 
separation  of  a  particular  nature  from  some  con* 
Crete  substance  with  which  it  is  usually  found  in 
conjunction,  whilst  the  hostile  instances  point 
out  the  total  separation  of  one  nature  from  another. 
They  differ  also  from  the  instances  of  the  cross, 
because  they  decide  nothing,  but  only  inform  us 
that  the  one  nature  is  capable  of  being  separated 
from  the  other.  They  are  of  use  in  exposing 
frdse  forms,  and  dissipating  hasty  theories  derived 
from  obvious  fricts:  so  that  they  add  ballast 
and  weight,  as  it  were,  to  the  underetanding. 

For  instance,  let  the  required  natures  be  those 
four  which  Telesius  terms  associates,  and  of  the 
same  family,  namely,  heat,  light,  rarity,  and  mo- 
bility, or  promptitude  to  motion;  yet,  many 
instances  of  divorce  can  be  discovered  between 
them.  Air  b  rare  and  easily  moved,  but  neither 
hot  nor  light,  the  moon  is  light,  but  not  hot,  boil- 
ing water  is  warm,  but  not  light,  the  motion  of 
the  needle  in  the  compass  is  swift  and  active,  and 
its  substance  is  cold,  dense,  and  opaque;  and 
there  are  many  similar  examples. 

Again,  let  the  required  natures  be  corporeal 
nature  and  natural  action.  The  latter  appeara 
incapable  of  subsisting  without  some  body,  yet 
may  we,  perhaps,  even  here  find  an  instance  of 
divorce,  as  in  the  magnetic  motion,  which  draws 
the  iron  to  the  magnet,  and  heavy  bodies  to  the 
globe  of  the  earth :  to  which  we  may  add  other 
actions  which  operate  at  a  distance.  For  such 
action  takes  place  in  time,  by  distinct  moments, 
not  in  an  instant ;  and  in  space  by  regular  degrees 
and  distances.  There  is,  therefore,  some  one 
moment  of  time  and  some  interval  of  q>aoe,  in 
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which  the  power  or  action  Is  suspended  betwixt 
the  two  bodies  creating  the  motion.  Our  con- 
sideration, then,  is  reduced  to  this,  whether  the 
bodies  which  are  the  extremes  of  motion  prepare 
or  alter  the  intermediate  bodies,  so  that  the  power 
advances  from  one  extreme  to  the  other  by  suc- 
cession and  actual  contact,  and  in  the  mean  time 
exists  in  some  intermediate  body;  or  whether 
there  exist  in  reality  nothing  but  the  bodies,  the 
power,  and  the  space?  In  the  case  of  the  rays 
of  light,  sounds,  and  heat,  and  some  other  objects 
which  operate  at  a  distance,  it  is  indeed  probable 
that  the  intermediate  bodies  are  prepared  and 
altered,  the  more  sq  because  a  qualified  medium 
is  required  for  their  operation.  But  the  magnetic 
or  attractive  power  admits  of  an  indifferent  me*^ 
dium,  and  it  is  not  impeded  in  any.  But  if  that 
power  or  action  is  independent  of  the  interme- 
diate body,  it  follows  that  it  is  a  natural  power 
or  action,  existing  in  a  certain  time  and  space 
without  any  body,  since  it  exists  neither  in  the 
extreme  nor  in  the  intemediate  bodies.  Hence 
the  magnetic  action  may  be  taken  as  an  instance 
of  divorce  of  corporeal  nature  and  natural  action : 
to  which  we  may  add  as  a  corollary,  and  an  ad- 
vantage not  to  be  neglected,  that  it  may  be  taken 
as  a  proof  of  essence  and  substance  being  sepa- 
rate and  incorporeal,  even  by  those  who  philoso-^ 
phiae  according  to  the  senses.  For  if  natural 
power  and  action  emanating  from  a  body  can 
exist  at  any  time  and  place  entirely  without  any 
body,  it  is  nearly  a  proof  that  it  can  also  emanate 
originally  from  an  incorporeal  substance.  For  a 
corporeal  nature  appeare  to  be  no  less  necessary 
for  supporting  and  conveying,  than  for  exciting 
or  generating  natural  action. 

38.  Next  follow  five  classes  of  instances 
which  we  are  wont  to  call  by  the  general  term 
of  instances  cf  the  lamp,  or  of  immediate  inform- 
ation. They  are  such  as  assist  the  senses. 
For  since  every  interpretation  of  nature  sets  out 
from  the  senses,  and  leads,  by  a  regular,  fixed,  and 
well  established  road,  from  the  perceptions  of  the 
senses  to  those  of  the  underetanding,  (which  are 
true  notions  and  axioms,)  it  necessarily  follows 
that,  in  proportion  as  the  representatives,  or  mi- 
nisterings  of  the  senses,  are  more  abundant  and 
accurate,  every  thing  else  must  be  more  easy  and 
successful. 

The  firet  of  these  five  sets  of  instances  of  the 
lamp  strengthen,  enlarge,  and  correct  the  imme- 
diate operations  of  the  senses.  The  second  re- 
duce to  the  sphere  of  the  senses  such  mattere  as 
are  beyond  it.  The  third  indicate  the  continued 
process  or  series  of  such  things  and  motions,  as, 
for  the  most  part,  are  only  observed  in  their  ter- 
mination, or  in  periods.  The  fourth  supply  the 
absolute  wants  of  the  senses.  The  fifth  excite 
their  attention  and  observation,  and,  at  the  same 
time,  limit  the  subtilty  of  things.  We  will  now 
proceed  to  speak  of  them  singly. 
2  L  3 
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39.  In  the  sixteenth  rank,  then,  of  pteropiiiFe 
distances,  we  will  place  the  inetanees  of  the 
door  or  gate,  by  which  name  we  designate  Mch 
as  assist  the  immediate  action  o/  the  senses*  It 
is  obvions,  that  sight  holds  the  first  rank  among 
the  senses,  with  regard  to  information,  for  which 
reason  we  mast  seek  principally  helps  for  that 
sense.  These  helps  appear  to  be  threefold ; 
either  to  enable  it  to  perceive  objects  not  natural* 
ly  seen,  or  to  see  them  from  a  greater  distance, 
or  to  see  them  more  accurately  and  distinctly. 

We  have  an  example  of  the  first  (not  to  speak 
of  spectacles  and  the  like,  which  only  correct 
and  remove  the  infirmity  of  a  deficient  sight,  and 
therefore  give  no  further  information)  in  the 
lately  invented  microscopes,  which  exhibit  the 
latent  and  invisible  minotie  of  substances,  and 
their  hidden  formation  and  motion,  by  wonder- 
fully increasing  their  apparent  magnitude.  By 
their  assistance  we  behold,  with  astonishment, 
the  accurate  form  and  outline  of  a  flea,  moss,  and 
animalculae,  as  well  as  thdr  previously  invisible 
colour  and  motion.  It  is  said  also  that  an  appa- 
rently straight  line,  drawn  with  a  pen  or  pencfl, 
is  discovered  by  such  a  microscope  to  be  very 
uneven  and  curved,  because  neither  the  motion 
of  the  hand,  when  assisted  by  a  ruler,  nor  the 
impression  of  ink  or  colour  are  really  regular,  al- 
though the  irregularities  are  so  minute  as  not  to 
be  perceptible  without  the  assistance  of  the  mi- 
croscope. Men  have  (as  is  usual  in  new  and 
wonderful  discoveries)  added  a  superstitious  re- 
mark, that  the  microscope  sheds  a  lustre  on  the 
works  of  nature,  and  dishonour  on  those  of  art ; 
which  only  means  that  the  tissue  of  nature  is 
much  more  delicate  than  that  of  art.  For  the 
microscope  is  only  of  use  for  minute  objects;  and 
Democritus,  perhaps,  if  he  had  seen  it,  would 
have  exulted  in  the  thought  of  a  means  discover- 
ed for  seeing  his  atom,  which  he  afiirmed  to  be 
entirely  invisible.  But  the  inadequacy  of  these 
microscopes,  for  the  observation  of  any  but  the 
most  minute  bodies — ^and  even  of  those,  if  parts 
of  a  larger  body,  destroys  their  utility.  For  if 
the  invention  could  be  extended  to  greater  bodies, 
or  the  minute  parts  of  greater  bodies,  so  that  a 
piece  of  cloth  would  appear  like  anet,<and  the 
latent  minutis  and  irregularities  of  gems,  liquids, 
urine,  blood,  wounds,  and  many  other  things 
could  be  rendered  visible,  the  greatest  advantage 
would,  without  doubt,  be  derived. 

We  have  an  instance  of  the  second  kind  in  the 
telescope,  discovered  by  the  wonderful  exertions 
of  Galileo ;  by  the  assistance  of  which  a  nearer  in- 
tercourse may  be  opened  (as  by  boats  or  vessels) 
between  ourselves  and  the  heavenly  objects.  For 
by  its  aid  we  are  assured  that  the  milky  way  is  but 
a  knot  or  constellation  of  small  stars,  clearly  de- 
fined and  separate,  which  the  ancients  only  con- 
jectured to  be  the  case :  whence  it  appears  to  be 
capable  of  demonstration,  that  the  spaces  of  the 


phuMtary  orbits  (as  they  are  tarmed)  are  not 
quite  destitute  of  other  stars,  bat  that  the  heavea 
begins  to  glitter  with  stars  before  we  arrive  at  the 
starry  sphere;  although  they  may  be  too  small  to 
be  visible  without  the  telescope.  By  the  telescope, 
also,  we  can  behold  the  revolutions  of  smaller  stars 
round  Jupiter,  whence  it  may  be  conjectured  that 
there  are  several  centres  of  motion  among  the 
stars.  By  its  assistance,  also,  the  irregularity  of 
light  and  shade  on  the  ntoon*s  surface  is  more 
clearly  observed  and  determined,  so  as  to  allow  of 
a  sort  of  selenography.  By  the  telescope  we  see 
the  spots  in  the  sun,  and  other  similar  phenome- 
na; all  of  which  are  most  noble  discoveries,  as 
far  as  credit  can  be  safely  given  to  demonstiatioDS 
of  this  nature,  which  are,  on  this  account,  voy 
suspicious,  namely,  that  experiment  stops  at 
these  few,  and  nothing  further  has  yet  been  dis- 
covered by  the  same  method,  among  objects 
equally  worthy  of  consideration* 

We  have  instances  of  the  third  kind  in  measui- 
ing  rods,  astrolabes,  and  the  like,  which  do  not 
enlarge,  but  correct  and  guide  the  sight.  If  there 
be  other  instances  which  assist  the  other  senses 
in  their  immediate  and  individual  action,  yet^  if 
they  add  nothing  further  to  their  information,  they 
an  not  opposite  to  our  present  purpose,  and  we 
have  therefore  said  nothing  of  them. 

40.  In  the  seventeenth  rank  of  prerogative  in- 
stances we  will  place  et/tfi^  instances,  (to  borrow 
a  term  from  the  tribunals,)  because  they  cite  those 
things  to  appear,  which  have  not  yet  appeared. 
We  are  wont  also  to  call  them  invoking  instanoes, 
and  their  property  is  that  of  reducing  to  the 
sphere  of  Uie  senses  objects  which  do  not  imoM- 
dtately  fidl  within  it. 

Objects  escape  the  senses  eith^  from  their  dis- 
tance, or  the  intervention  of  other  bodies;  or 
because  they  are  not  calculated  to  make  an  im- 
pression upon  the  senses ;  or  because  they  are  not 
in  sufficient  quantity  to  strike  the  senses;  or 
because  there  is  not  sufficient  time  for  their  acting 
upon  the  senses ;  or  because  the  impression  is  too 
violent;  or  because  the  senses  are  previously  filled 
and  possessed  by  the  object,  so  as  to  leave  no 
room  for  any  new  motion.  These  remarks  apply 
principally  to  sight  and  next  to  touch :  which  two 
senses  act  extensively  in  giving  information,  and 
that  too  upon  general  objects,  whilst  the  remain- 
ing three  inform  us  only,  as  it  were,  by  their  im- 
mediate action,  and  as  to  specific  objects. 

There  can  be  no  reduction  to  the  sphere  of  the 
senses  in  the  first  case,  unless,  in  the  place  of  the 
object,  which  cannot  be  perceived  on  account  oi 
the  distance,  there  be  added  or  substituted  some 
other  object,  which  can  excite  and  strike  the 
sense  from  a  greater  distance,  as  in  the  commnm- 
cation  of  intelligence  by  fires,  bells,  and  the  like. 

In  the  second  case  we  effect  this  redaction  by 
rendering  those  things  which  are  concealed  by  the 
interposition  of  other  bodies,  and  which  cannot 
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euily  be  laid  open,  erident  to  tbe  MMee  bj 
of  that  which  lies  at  the  soriace,  or  proceeds  firom 
tiie  interior;  thas  the  state  of  the  body  is  jadged 
of  by  the  palse,  urine,  &c. 

The  third  and  fonrth  cases  apply  to  many  sub- 
jects, and  the  redaction  to  the  sphere  of  the  senses 
most  be  obtained  from  every  quarter  in  tbe  inves- 
ligation  of  things.  There  are  many  examples. 
It  is  obTtoos  that  air,  and  spirit,  and  the  like, 
whose  whole  substance  is  extremely  rare  and  de- 
licate, can  neither  be  seen  nor  touched ;  a  rednc- 
tion  therefore  to  the  senses  becomes  necessary  in 
erery  investigation  relating  to  such  bodies. 

Let  the  required  nature,  therefore,  be  the  action 
and  motion  of  the  spirit  enclosed  in  tangible 
bodies.  For  every  tangible  body,  with  which 
we  are  acquainted,  contains  an  invisible  and  in- 
tangible spirit,  over  which  it  is  drawn,  and  which 
it  seems  to  clothe.  This  spirit  being  emitted 
from  a  tangible  substance,  leaves  the  body  con- 
tracted and  dry,  when  retained  it  softens  and  melts 
it,  when  neither  wholly  emitted  nor  retained,  it 
models  it,  endows  it  with  limbs,  assimilates, 
manifests,  organizes  it,  and  the  Hke.  AU  these 
points  are  reduced  to  the  sphere  of  the  senses  by 
manifest  effects. 

For  in  every  tangible  and  inanimate  body  the 
enclosed  spirit  at  first  increases,  and,  as  it  were, 
feeds  on  the  tangible  parts  which  are  most  open 
and  prepared  for  it;  and  when  it  has  digested  and 
niodified  them,  and  turned  them  into  spirit,  it 
escapes  with  them.  This  formation  and  increase 
of  spirit  is  rendered  sensible  by  the  diminution  of 
weight :  for  in  every  desiccation  something  is  lost 
in  quantity,  not  only  of  the  spirit  previously  exist- 
ing  in  the  body,  but  of  the  body  itself,  which  was 
previously  tangible,  and  has  been  recently  changed, 
for  the  spirit  itself  has  no  weight.  The  departure 
•or  emission  of  spirit  is  rendered  sensible  in  the  rust 
•of  metals,  and  other  putrefactions  of  a  like  nature, 
which  stop  before  they  arrive  at  the  rudiments  of 
life,  which  belong  to  the  third  species  of  process.* 
In  compact  bodies  the  spirit  does  not  find  pores 
and  passages  for  its  escape,  and  is  therefore 
obliged  to  force  out,  and  drive  before  it,  the  tan- 
gible parts  also,  which  consequently  protrude ; 
whence  arises  rust,  and  the  like.  The  contraction 
of  the  tangible  parts,  occasioned  by  the  emission 
of  part  of  the  spirit,  (whence  arises  desiccation,) 
is  rendered  sensible  by  the  increased  hardness  of 
the  substance,  and  still  more  by  the  fissures,  con- 
tractions,  shrivelling,  and  folds  of  the  bodies  thus 
produced.  For,  the  parts  of  wood  split  and  con- 
tract, skins  become  shrivelled,  and  not  only  that, 

*Rnit  ft  now  well  known  to  be  a  ehsrmleAl  combtnatton 
^oxyfoB  wiUi  the  meUlf  and  the  metal  when  niity,  acquires 
aMItlonal  weight.  The  theory  of  apirita  to  which  Bacon  (Ve- 
<<luenUy  recurs  is  very  obscure,  especially  as  applied  to  inani* 
mate  objects.  His  theory  aa  to  the  generation  of  anfmala,  is 
dednced  from  the  erroneous  notion  of  the  possibility  of  spon- 
laoeoos  generation,  (m  tt  waa  ternted.)  See  the  next  para* 
-graph  bat  one. 


but,  if  the  spirit  be  emitted  suddenly  b}  the  heat 
of  the  fire,  become  so  hastily  contracted  as  to 
twist  and  roll  themselves  up. 

On  the  contrary,  when  the  spirit  is  retained, 
and  yet  expanded  and  excited  by  heat,  or  the 
like,  (which  happens  in  solid  and  tenacious 
bodies,)  then  the  bodies  are  softened,  as  in  hot 
iron ;  or  flow,  as  in  metals ;  or  melt,  as  in  gums, 
wax,  and  the  like.  The  contrary  effects  of  heat, 
therefore,  (hardening  some  substances  and  melt- 
ing others,)  are  easily  reconciled,*  because  the 
spirit  is  emitted  in  the  former,  and  agitated  and 
retained  in  the  latter ;  the  latter  action  is  that  of 
heat  and  the  spirit,  the  former  that  of  the  tangi- 
ble parts  themselves,  aAer  the  spirit's  emission. 

But  when  the  spirit  is  neither  entirely  retained 
nor  emitted,  but  only  strives  and  exercises  itself 
within  its  limits,  and  meets  with  tangible  parts, 
which  obey,  and  readily  follow  it  wherever  it 
leads  them ;  then  follows  the  formation  of  an  or- 
ganic body,  and  of  limbs,  and  the  other  vital 
actions  of  vegetables  and  plants.  These  are  reop 
dered  sensible,  chiefly  by  diligent  observation  of 
the  first  beginnings,  and  rudiments  or  effects  of 
life  in  animalcule  sprung  from  putrefaction,  as  in 
the  eggs  of  ants,  worms,  mosses,  frogs  after  rain, 
&c.  Both  a  mild  heat  and  a  pliant  substance, 
however,  are  necessary  for  the  production  of  life, 
in  order  that  the  spirit  may  neither  hastily  escape, 
nor  be  restrained  by  the  obstinacy  of  the  parts, 
so  as  not  to  be  able  to  bend  and  model  them  like 


Again,  the  difference  of  spirit,  which  is  im 
portent  and  of  effect  in  many  points,  (as  uncon- 
nected spirit,  branching  spirit,  branching  and 
cellular  spirit,  the  first  of  which  is  that  of  all  in- 
animate substances,  the  second  of  vegetables,  and 
the  third  of  animals,)  is  placed,  as  it  were,  be- 
fore the  eyes,  by  many  reducing  instances. 

Again,  it  is  clear  that  the  more  refined  tissue 
and  conformation  of  things  (though  forming  the 
whole  body  of  visible  or  tangible  objects)  are 
nehher  visible  nor  tangible.  Our  information, 
therefore,  must  here,  also,  be  derived  from  reduo- 
tion  to  the  sphere  of  the  senses.  But  the  roost 
radical  and  primary  difference  of  formation,  de- 
pends on  the  abundance  or  scarcity  of  matter 
within  the  same  space  or  dimensions.  For,  the 
other  formations,  which  regard  the  dissimilarity 
of  the  parts  contained  in  the  same  body,  and  their 
collocation  and  position,  are  secondary  in  compa- 
rison with  the  former. 

Let  the  required  nature  then  be  the  expansion, 
or  coherence  of  matter  in  different  bodies,  or  the 
quantity  of  matter  relative  to  the  dimensions  of 
each.  For,  there  is  nothing  in  nature  more  true, 
than  the  twofold  proposition,  "That  nothing 
proceeds  from  nothing,"  and  «« that  nothing  is 
reduced  to  nothing,'*  bat,  that  the  quantum,  or 

♦  Limua  ut  hie  dorescit,  et  h«c  ut  cera  tloueaclt 
Uno  eodemque  IgnL— Firjr.  JEW.  vilL 
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sum  total  of  matter,  is  constant,  and  is  neither 
increased  nor  diminished.  Nor  is  it  less  tme, 
«« that  out  of  this  giren  quantity  of  matter,  there 
is  a  greater  or  less  quantity  contained  within  the 
same  space  or  dimensions,  according  to  the  differ- 
ence of  hodies  ;'*  as,  for  instance,  water  contains 
more  than  air.  So  that,  if  any  one  were  to 
assert,  that  a  giren  content  of  water  can  be 
changed  into  an  equal  content  of  air,  it  is  the 
same  as  if  he  were  to  assert  that  something  can 
be  reduced  into  nothing.  On  the  contrary,  if  any 
one  were  to  assert,  that  a  giren  content  of  air  can 
be  changed  into  an  equal  content  of  water,  it  is 
Ike  same  as  if  he  were  to  assert  that  something 
can  proceed  from  nothing.  From  this  abundance, 
or  scafcity  of  matter,  are  properly  derived  the  no- 
tions of  density  and  rarity,  which  are  taken  in 
Tarious  and  promiscuous  senses. 

This  third  assertion  may  be  considered  as  being 
also  sufficiently  certain ;  namely,  that  the  greater 
or  less  quantity  in  this  or  that  body,  may,  by 
comparison,  be  reduced  to  calculation,  and  exact, 
or  nearly  exact  proportion.  Thus,  if  one  should 
say  that  there  is  such  an  accumulation  of  matter 
in  a  giren  quantity  of  gold,  that  it  would  require 
twenty-one  times  the  quantity  in  dimension  of 
spirits  of  wine,  to  make  up  the  same  quantity  of 
matter,  it  would  not  be  far  from  the  truth. 

The  accumulation  of  matter,  howerer,  and  its 
relative  quantity  are  rendered  sensible  by  weight. 
For  weight  is  proportionate  to  the  quantity  of 
matter,  as  regards  the  parts  of  a  tangible  sub- 
stance, but  spirit,  and  its  quantity  of  matter,  are 
not  to  be  computed  by  weight,  which  spirit  rather 
diminishes  than  augments. 

We  hare  made  a  tolerably  accurate  table  of 
weight,  in  which  we  hare  selected  the  weights 
and  size  of  all  the  metals,  the  principal  minerals, 
stones,  liquids,  oils,  and  many  other  natural  and 
artificial  bodies :  a  rery  useful  proceeding  both  as 
regards  theory  and  practice,  and  which  is  capable 
of  rerealing  many  unexpected  results.  Nor  is 
this  of  little  consequence,  that  it  serres  to  demon- 
strate that  the  whole  range  of  the  rariety  of  tangi- 
ble bodies,  with  which  we  are  acquainted,  (we 
mean  tolerably  dose,  and  not  spongy,  hollow 
bodies,  which  are  for  a  considerable  part  filled 
with  air,)  does  not  exceed  the  ratio  of  one  to 
twenty-one.  So  limited  is  nature,  or  at  least  that 
part  of  it  to  which  we  are  most  habituated. 

We  hare  also  thought  it  deserring  our  industry, 
to  try  if  we  could  arrire  at  the  ratio  of  intangible 
or  pneumatic  bodies  to  tangible  bodies;  which 
we  attempted  by  the  following  contrirance.  We 
took  a  rial  capable  of  containing  about  an  ounce, 
using  a  small  ressel  in  order  to  effect  the  subse- 
quent eraporation  with  less  heat.  We  filled  this 
rial,  almost  to  the  neck,  with  spirits  of  wine,  se- 
lecting it  as  the  tangible  body  which,  by  our  table, 
was  the  rarest,  and  contained  a  less  quantity  of 
matter  in  a  giren  space,  than  all  other  tangible  | 


bodies  which  are  compact  and  not  hollow.  Thea 
we  notedP  exactly  the  weight  of  the  liquid  and 
rial.  We  next  took  a  bladder,  containing  about 
two  pints,  and  squeezed  all  the  air  out  of  it,  as 
completely  as  possible,  and  until  the  sides  of  the 
bladder  met.  We  first,  howerer,  rubbed  the  blad- 
der gently  with  oil,  so  as  to  make  it  airtight,  b^ 
closing  its  pores  with  the  oil.  We  tied  the  b\ad« 
der  tightly  round  the  mouth  of  the  rial,  which  we 
had  inserted  in  it,  and  with  a  piece  of  waxed 
thread  to  make  it  fit  better  and  more  tightly,  and 
then  placed  the  rial  on  some  hot  coals  in  a  bra- 
zier.  The  rapour  or  steam  of  the  spirit,  dilated 
and  become  aeriform  by  the  heat,  gradually 
swelled  out  the  bladder  and  stretched  it  in  ererj 
direction  like  a  sail.  As  soon  as  that  was  accom. 
plished,  we  remored  the  rial  from  the  fire  and 
placed  it  on  a  carpet,  that  it  might  not  be  cracked 
by  the  cold :  we  also  pricked  the  bladder  imme- 
diately, that  the  steam  might  not  return  to  a  liquid 
state  by  the  cessation  of  heat,  and  confound  the 
proportions.  We  then  remored  the  bladder,  and 
again  took  the  weight  of  the  spirit  which  rema'D. 
ed ;  and  so  calculated  the  quantity  which  ha''  .^een 
oonrerted  into  rapour,  or  an  aeriform  shape,  and 
then  examined  how  much  space  had  been  occui* 
pied  by  the  body  in  its  form  of  spirits  of  wine  in 
the  rial,  and  how  much  on  the  other  hand  had 
been  occupied  by  it  in  its  aeriform  shape  in  the 
bladder,  and  subtracted  the  results ;  from  which 
it  was  clear,  that  the  body,  thus  conrerted  and 
changed,  acquired  an  expansion  of  one  hundred 
times  beyond  its  former  bulk. 

Again,  let  the  required  nature  be  heat  or  cold, 
of  such  a  degree  as  not  to  be  sensible  from  it» 
weakness.  They  are  rendered  sensible  by  tha 
thermometer  as  we  described  it  shore  ;*  for  the 
cold  and  heat  are  not  actually  perceired  by  tha 
touch,  but  heat  expands  and  cold  contracts  the- 
air.  Nor,  again,  is  that  expansion  or  contraction 
of  the  air  in  itself  risible,  but  the  air  when  ex- 
panded depresses  the  water,  and  when  contracted 
raises  it,  which  is  the  first  reduction  to  sight. 

Again,  let  the  required  nature  be  the  mixture 
of  bodies ;  namely,  how  much  aqueous,  oleagin* 
ous,  or  spirituous,  ashy  or  salt  parts  they  contain; 
or,  as  a  particular  example,  how  much  butter, 
cheesot  and  whey  there  is  in  milk,  and  the  like  I 
These  things  are  rendered  sensible  by  artificial 
and  skilful  separations  in  tangible  substances, 
and  the  nature  of  the  spirit  in  them,  though  not 
immediatdy  perceptible,  is  nerertheless  discorer^ 
ed  by  the  rarious  motions  and  efforte  of  bodies. 
And,  indeed,  in  this  branch  men  bare  laboured 
hard  in  disUllations  and  artificial  separations,  but 
with  little  more  success  than  in  their  other  exp^ 
rimente  now  in  use;  their  methods  being  mere 
guesses  and  blind  attempts,  and  more  industrious 
than  intelligent ;  and  what  is  worst  of  all,  without. 
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my  imitadim  or  rivalry  of  nature,  but  radier  by 
Tiolent  heata  and  too  energetic  agents,  to  tbe  de- 
•tnicdon  of  any  delicate  conformation,  in  wbich 
principallj  consist  the  bidden  virtoes  and  sym- 
pathies. Nor  do  men  in  these  separations  ever 
attend  to  or  observe  wbat  we  have  before  pointed 
^nt ;  namely,  that  in  attacking  bodies  by  fire,  or 
other  methods,  many  qualities  are  superinduced 
by  tbe  fire  itself,  and  the  other  bodies  used  to 
eflbct  the  separation,  which  were  not  originally  in 
tiie  compound.  Hence  arise  most  extraordinary 
^iacies.  For  the  mass  of  vapour,  which  is 
emitted  from  water  by  fire,  for  instance,  did  not 
exist  as  vapour  or  air  in  the  water,  but  is  chiefly 
created  by  the  expansion  of  the  water  by  the  heat 
ef  the  fire. 

So,  in  general,  all  delicate  experiments  on  na- 
tural or  artificial  bodies,  by  which  the  genuine 
are  distinguished  from  the  adulterated,  and  the 
better  from  the  more  common,  should  be  referred 
to  this  division ;  for  they  bring  that  which  is  not 
the  object  of  the  senses  within  their  sphere. 
They  are,  therefore,  to  be  everywhere  diligently 
sought  after. 

With  regard  to  the  fifVh  cause  of  objects  escap- 
ing our.  senses,  it  is  clear  that  the  action  of  the 
sense  takes  place  by  motion,  and  this  motion 
is  tiine.  If,  therefore,  the  motion  of  any  body 
be  either  so  slow,  or  so  swift,  as  not  to  be  pro- 
portioned to  the  necessary  momentum  which 
operates  on  the  senses,  the  object  is  not  perceived 
at  all ;  as  in  the  motion  of  the  hour  hand,  and 
that  again  of  a  musket  ball.  The  motion  which 
is  imperceptible  by  the  senses  from  its  slowness, 
is  readily  and  usually  rendered  sensible  by  the 
accumulation  of  motion;  that  which  is  imper- 
ceptible from  its  veloci^,  has  not,  as  yet,  been 
well  measured;  it  is  necessary,  however,  that 
this  should  be  done,  in  some  cases,  with  a  view 
to  a  proper  investigation  of  nature. 

The  sixth  case,  where  the  sense  is  impeded  by 
the  power  of  the  object,  admits  of  a  reduction  to 
the  sensible  sphere,  dther  by  removing  the  ob- 
ject to  a  greater  distance,  or  by  deadening  its  ef- 
fects by  the  interposition  of  a  medium,  which 
may  weaken,  and  not  destroy  the  object;  or  by 
die  admission  of  its  reflection,  where  the  direct 
impression  is  too  strong,  as  that  of  the  sun  in  a 
basin  of  water. 

The  seventh  ease,  where  the  senses  are  so 
overcharged  with  the  object,  as  to  leave  no  fur- 
ther room,  scarcely  occurs,  except  in  the  smell 
or  taste,  and  is  not  of  much  consequence  as  re- 
gards our  present  subject.  Let  what  we  have 
said,  therefore,  suffice  with  regard  to  the  reduc- 
tion to  the  sensible  sphere  of  objects  not  naturally 
within  its  compass. 

Sfimetimes,  however,  this  reduction  is  not  ex- 
tended to  the  senses  of  man,  but  to  those  of  some 
other  animal,  whose  senses,  in  some  points,  ex- 
ceed those  of  man:  as  (with  regard  to  some 


scents)  to  ihat  of  the  dog,  and  with  regard  to 
light  existing  iinperceptibly  in  the  air,  when  not 
illamined  fi^  any  extraneous  source,  to  the 
sense  of  the  cat,  the  owl,  and  other  animals  which 
see  by  night.  For  Telesius  has  Well  observed 
that  there  appears  to  be  an  original  portion  of 
light  even  in  the  air  itself,  although  but  slight 
and  meagre,  and  of  no  use  for  the  most  part  to 
the  eyes  of  men,  and  those  of  the  generality  of 
animals ;  because  those  animals  to  whose  senses 
this  light  is  proportioned,  can  see  by  night,  whidi 
does  not,  iir  all  probability,  proceed  from  their 
seeing  either  without  light,  or  by  any  internal 
light. 

Here,  too,  we  would  observe,  that  we  at  pre- 
sent discuss  only  the  wants  of  the  senses,  and 
their  remedies ;  for  their  deceptions  must  be  re- 
ferred to  the  inquiries  appropriated  to  the  senses, 
and  sensible  objects;  except  that  important  de- 
ception, which  makes  them  define  objects  in  their 
relation  to  man,  and  not  in  their  relation  to  the 
universe,  and  which  is  only  corrected  by  uni> 
versal  reasoning  and  philosophy. 

41.  In  the  eighteenth  rank  of  prerogative  in- 
stances, we  will  class  the  instances  cf  the  roadf 
which  we  are  also  wont  to  call  itinerant  and 
jointed  instances.  They  are  such  as  indicate  the 
gradually  continued  motions  of  nature.  This 
species  of  instances  escapes  rather  our  observap 
tion,  than  our  senses ;  for  men  are  wonderfully 
indolent  upon  this  subject,  consulting  nature  in  a 
desultory  manner,  and  at  periodic  intervals,  when 
bodies  have  been  regularly  fimshed  and  com- 
pleted, and  not  during  her  work.  But  if  any  one 
were  desirous  of  examining  and  contemplating 
the  talents  and  industry  of  an  artificer,  he  would 
not  merely  wish  to  see  the  rude  materials  of  his 
art,  and  then  his  work  when  finished,  but  nAet 
to  be  present  whilst  he  is  at  labour,  and  proceed- 
ing with  his  work.  Something  of  the  same  kind 
should  be  done  with  regard  to  nature.  For  in- 
stance, if  any  one  investigate  the  vegetation  of 
plants,  he  should  observe  from  the  tot  sowing 
of  any  seed  (which  can  easily  be  done,  by  pull- 
ing up  every  day  seeds  which  have  been  two, 
three,  or  four  days  in  the  ground,  and  examining 
them  diligently)  how  and  when  the  seed  begins 
to  swell  and  break,  and  be  filled,  as  it  were,  widi 
spirit;  then  how  it  begins  to  burst  the  bark  and 
push  out  fibres,  raising  itself  a  litde  at  the  same 
time,  unless  the  ground  be  very  stiff;  then  how 
it  pushes  out  these  fibres,  some  downwards  for 
roots,  others  upwards  for  the  stem ;  sometimes, 
also,  creeping  laterally,  if  it  find  the  earth  open 
and  more  yielding  on  one  side,  and  the  like. 
The  same  should  be  done  in  observing  the  hatch 
ing  of  eggs,  where  we  may  easily  see  the  pro* 
cess  of  animation  and  organisation,  and  what 
parts  are  formed  of  the  yolk,  and  what  of  the 
white  of  the  egg^  and'the  like.  The  same  may 
I  be  said  of  the  inquiry  into  the  formation  of  ani- 
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nals  from  pntr^otion;  for  it  woalA  not  be  «o 
htHnane  to  inquire  into  perfect  and  terrestrid  ani- 
mals, byeuttingp  the  fetas  from  the  womb;  but 
q>portunitie8  may  perhaps  be  offered  of  aborttons, 
animals  killed  in  hunting,  and  the  like.  Na- 
tore,  therefore,  myst,  as  it  were,  be  watched,  as 
hmg  mote  easily  obserred  by  night  than  by  day ; 
for  o^ntemplations  of  this  kind  may  be  considered 
at  carried  on  by  night,  firom  the  minuteness  and 
perpetual  burning  of  our  watch-light.  The  same 
must  be  attempted  with  inanimate  objects,  which 
we  haTe  ounielTes  dene  by  inquiring  into  the 
opening  of  liquids  by  fire.  For  the  mode  in 
which  water  expands  is  different  from  that  ob- 
Mrred  in  wine,  Tinegar,  or  yeijuice,  and  Tory 
diffisrent  again  from  &at  obeerred  in  milk  and 
oil,  and  the  like;  and  this  was  easily  seen,  by 
boiling  tkem  with  slow  heat,  in  a  glass  Yeeoel, 
thiosgfa  whieh  the  whole  may  be  dearly  per- 
•siTed.  But  we  merely  mention  tiiis,  intending 
to  treat  oi  it  more  at  large  and  more  dosely  when 
w»come  to  the  diseoTery  of  the  latent  process; 
for  it  should  always  be  lemembered  that  we  do 
Bet  Ifere  treat  of  things  themselTes,  but  merely 
propose  examples. 

43.  In  the  nineteenth  rank  of  prerogatiTe  in- 
•tanees  we  will  class  mifpkmeni&ry  or  substitu- 
tiTe  instanees,  which  we  are  also  wont  to  call 
instances  of  refuge.  They  are  such  as  supply 
information,  where  the  senses  are  entirely  defi- 
cient, and  we,  therefore,  haTe  recourse  to  them 
when  appropriate  instances  cannot  be  obtained. 
This  substitution  is  twofold,  either  by  approxima- 
tion or  by  analogy.  For  instance;  there  is  no 
known  medium,  whidi  entirely  prevents  the  effect 
of  the  magnet  in  attracting  iron,  neither  gold,  nor 
•ilTer,  nor  stone,  nor  glass,  wood,  water,  oil, 
cloth,  or  fibrous  bodies,  air,  flame,  or  the  like. 
Yet,  by  aoesrate  experiment,  a  medium  may  per- 
haps be  found  whieh  would  deaden  its  effect, 
more  than  another  comparatiyely  and  in  degree ; 
as,  for  instance,  the  magnet  would  not,  perhaps, 
attract  iron  through  the  same  thickness  of  gold 
as  of  air,  or  the  same  quantity  of  ignited  as  of 
cold  silver,  and  so  on:  for  we  have  not  ourselves 
made  the  experiment,  but  it  will  suffice  as  an 
example.  Again,  there  is  no  known  body  which 
is  not  susceptible  of  heat,  when  brought  near  the 
ire.  Yet,  air  becomes  warm  much  sooner  than 
stone.  These  are  examples  of  substitution  by 
approximation. 

Substitution  by  analogy  is  useful,  but  less  sure, 
and,  therefore,  to  be  adopted  with  some  judgment* 
It  serves  to  reduce  that  which  is  not  the  object 
of  the  senses  to  their  sphere,  not  by  the  percepti- 
ble operations  of  the  imperceptible  body,  but  by 
the  consideration  of  some  similar  perceptible 
body.  For  instance,  let  the  subject  for  inquiry 
be  the  mixture  of  spirits,  which  are  invisible 
bodies,  lliere  appears  to  be  some  relation  be- 
tween bodies  and  their  sonioes  or  support.  Now, 


the  source  of  flame  seems  to  be  oil  and  fat;  that 
of  air,  wftter,  and  watery  substances ;  for  flame 
increases  over  the  exhalation  of  oil,  and  air  over 
that  of  water.  One  must,  therefore,  consider  the 
mixture  of  oil  and  water,  which  is  manifest  to 
the  senses,  since  that  of  air  and  flame  in  general 
escapes  the  senses.  But  oil  and  water  mix  very 
imp^ecdy  by  composition,  or  stirring,  whilst 
they  are  exactly  and  nicely  mixed  in  herbs,  bloody 
and  the  parts  of  animals.  Something  similar, 
therefore,  may  take  place  in  the  mixture  of  flame 
and  air  in  spirituous  substances,  not  bearing  mix- 
ture very  well  by  simple  collision,  whilst  they 
q>pear,  however,  to  be  well  mixed  in  the  spiritar 
of  plants  and  animals. 

Again,  if  the  inquiry  do  not  relate  to  perfeet 
mixtores  of  spirits,  but  merely  to  their  composi- 
tion, as  whether  they  easily  incorporate  wiUi  each 
other,  or  tfiere  be  rather  (as  an  example)  certain 
winds  and  exhalations,  or  other  q>tritual  bodies^ 
whidi  do  not  mix  with  common  air,  but  only 
adhere  to  and  float  in  it  in  globules  and  drops,  and 
are  father  broken  and  poonded  by  the  air,  than 
received  into,  and  incorporated  with  it;  this  ean- 
not  be  perceived  in  common  air,  and  otiier  aeriform 
substances,  on  account  of  the  rarity  of  the  bodies, 
but  an  image,  as  it  were,  of  this  process,  may  be 
coBoeived  in  such  liquids  as  quicksilver,  oil, 
water,  and  even  air,  when  broken  and  dissipated 
it  ascends  in  small  portions  throu^  water,  and 
also  in  the  thicker  kinds  of  smoke;  lastly,  in 
dust,  raised  and  remaining  in  the  air,  in  all  of 
which  there  is  no  incorporation :  and  the  above 
representation  in  this  respect  is  not  a  bad  one,  if 
it  be  first  diligently  investigated,  whether  there 
can  be  such  a  difference  of  nature  between  spi* 
rituous  substances,  as  between  liquids,  for,  then» 
these  images  might  conveniently  be  substituted 
by  analogy. 

And  although  we  have  observed  of  these  sup- 
plementary instances,  that  information  is  to  be 
derived  from  them,  when  appropriate  instances 
are  wanting,  by  way  of  refuge,  yet,  we  would 
have  it  understood,  that  they  are  also  of  grsat 
use,  when  the  appropriate  instances  are  at  band, 
in  order  to  confirm  the  information  afforded  by 
them ;  of  which  we  will  speak  more  at  length, 
when  our  subject  leads  us,  in  due  course,  to  the 
supports  of  induction. 

43.  In  the  twentieth  rank  of  prerogative  in- 
stances we  will  place  lancing  instances,  wbiek 
we  are  also  wont  (but  for  a  different  reason)  to 
call  twitching  instances.  We  adopt  the  latter 
name,  because  they  twitch  the  underetanding,  and 
the  former  because  they  pierce  nature,  whence  we 
style  them  occasionally  the  instances  of  Demo- 
critos.*  They  are  such  as  warn  the  understand- 
ing of  the  admirable  and  exquisite  subtility  of 
nature,  so  that  it  becomes  roused  and  awakened 
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to  tttentioB,  obsenration,  and  proper  kqiiiry :  ai, 
lor  iDStanoe,  that  a  little  drop  of  ink  akould  be 
drawn  out  into  so  many  letters ;  that  silver  merely 
gilt  on  its  surface  should  be  stretched  to  such  a 
length  of  gilt  wire ;  that  a  little  worm,  such  as 
you  may  find  on  the  skin,  should  possess  both  a 
spirit  and  a  varied  coaformation  of  its  parts ;  that 
a  little  saffron  should  imbue  a  whde  tub  of  water 
with  its  colour ;  that  a  little  musk  or  aroma  should 
imbue  a  much  greater  extent  of  air  with  its  per- 
fume; that  a  cloud  of  smoke  should  be  raised  by 
a  little  incense;  that  such  accurate  differences 
of  sounds  as  articulate  words  should  be  conreyed 
in  all  diredioBS  through  the  air,  and  even  pene- 
trale  the  pores  of  wood  and  water,  (though  they 
become  much  weakened ;)  that  they  should  be 
moreover  reflected,  and  that  with  such  distiiiet' 
ness  and  vdocity ;  that  light  and  colour  should 
for  such  an  extent,  and  so  rapidly  pass  through 
solid  bodies,  such  as  glass  and  water,  widi  so 
great  sad  so  exquisite  a  variety  of  images,  and 
should  be  lefiraefted  and  reflected ;  that  the  mag^ 
net  should  attract  through  eveiy  description  of 
body,  even  the  most  compact;  but  (what  is  still 
more  wonderful)  that  in  all  these  easss  the 
aetioQ  of  one  should  not  impede  that  of  another 
in  a  common  medium,  such  as  air;  and  that 
there  should  be  borne  through  the  air,  at  the 
same  time,  so  many  images  of  visible  objects,  so 
many  impulses  ef  articulatien,  so  many  different 
perfumes,  as  of  the  violet,  rose,  4cc.,  besides  cold 
tmd  heat,  and  magnetic  attractions ;  all  of  them, 
I  say,  at  once,  without  any  impediment  from 
each  other,  as  if  each  had  its  paths  and  peculiar 
passage  set  apart  for  it,  without  infringing 
against  or  meeting  each  other. 

To  these  lancing  instances,  however,  we  are 
wont,  not  without  some  advantage,  to  add  those 
which  we  call  the  limits  of  such  instances. 
Thus,  in  the  cases  we  have  pointed  out,  one 
action  does  not  disturb  or  impede  another  of  a 
diflforent  nature,  yet  those  of  a  similar  nature  sub- 
doe  and  extinguish  each  other;  as  the  light  of 
the  san  does  that  of  the  candle,  the  sound  of  a 
cannon  that  of  the  voice,  a  strong  perfume  a  more 
delicate  one,  a  powerful  heat  a  more  gentle  one, 
a  plate  of  iron  between  the  magnet  and  other  iron 
the  effect  of  a  magnet.  But  the  proper  place  for 
mentioning  these  will  be  also  amongst  the  supports 
of  induction. 

44.  We  have  now  spoken  of  the  instances 
which  assist  the  senses,  a»d  which  are  principal, 
ly  of  service  as  regards  information ;  for  informa- 
tion begins  from  the  senses.  But  our  whole 
labour  terminates  in  practice,  and  as  the  former 
is  the  beginning,  so  is  the  latter  the  end  of  our 
subject.  The  following  instences,  therefore,  will 
be  those  which  are  chiefly  useful  in  practice. 
Thev  are  compreh<>nded  in  two  classes,  and  are 
seven  in  number.  We  call  them  all  by  the  gene- 
ral name  of  pracQcal  instances.    Now,  there  are 


two  deiiBoto  in  prastiee,  and  as  many  divisions  of 
important  instances.  Practice  is  either  deceptivi» 
or  too  laborious.  It  is  generally  deceptive,  (esp^ 
cially  after  a  diligent  examination  of  natures,)  oa 
account  of  the  power  and  actions  of  bodies  being 
ill  defined  and  determined.  Now,  the  powors  and 
actions  of  the  bodies  are  defined  and  determined 
either  by  space  or  by  time,  or  by  the  quantity  at 
a  given  period,  or  by  the  predominance  of  energy ;. 
and  if  these  four  circumstances  be  not  well  and 
diligently  considered,  the  sciences  may  indeed  be 
beautiful  in  theory,  but  are  of  no  effect  in  practice. 
We  call  the  four  instances  referred  to  this  class, 
malhemaiUal  instances  and  instances  of  measure* 

Practice  is  laborious  either  from  the  multitude 
of  instruments,  or  the  bulk  of  matter  and  sub- 
stances requisite  for  any  given  work.  Those  in- 
stences, therefore,  are  valuable,  which  either 
direct  practice  to  that  which  is  of  most  oonse- 
quance  to  mankind,  or  lessen  the  number  of  in- 
struments, or  of  matter  to  be  worked  upon.  We 
assign  to  the  three  instances  relating  to  this  class 
the  common  name  of  propitious  or  henevokrU 
instances.  We  will  now  separately  discuss  Ihese 
seven  instances,  and  conclude  witii  them  that 
part  of  our  work  which  relates  to  the  prerogative 
or  illustrious  instances. 

45.  In  the  twenty-first  rank  of  prerogative 
instances,  we  will  place  the  instances  of  the  rod 
or  rukf  which  we  are  also  wont  to  call  the 
instances  of  completion,  or  non-ultra.  For  the 
powers  and  motions  of  bodies  do  not  act  and  take 
effect  through  indefinite  and  accidental,  but 
through  limited  and  certain  spaces ;  and  it  is  of 
great  importance  to  practtoe  that  these  should  be 
understood  and  noted  in  every  nature  which  is 
investigated ;  net  only  to  prevent  deception,  but 
to  render  practice  more  extensive  and  efficient. 
For  it  is  sometimes  possible  to  extend  these 
powen,  and  bring  the  distance,  as  it  were,  nearer, 
as  in  the  example  of  telescopes. 

Many  powen  act  and  take  effect  only  by  actual 
touch,  as  in  the  percussion  of  bodies;  where  the 
one  does  not  remove  the  other,  unless  the  impel- 
ling touch  the  impelled  body.  Extermd  applica- 
tions  in  m^ictne,  as  ointment,  and  plasters,  do 
not  exercise  their  efficacy,  except  when  in  con- 
tact with  the  body.  Lastiy,  the  objecte  of  touch 
and  taste  only  strike  those  senses  when  in  coiv- 
tact  with  their  organs. 

Other  powere  act  at  a  distance,  though  it  be 
very  small,  of  which  but  few  have,  as  yet,  been 
noted,  although  there  be  more  than  men  suspect; 
this  happens  (to  take  every  day-instances)  when 
amber  or  jet  attract  straws,  bubbles  dissolve 
bubbles,  some  purgative  medicines  draw  hu- 
moura  fVom  above,  and  the  like.  The  magnetic 
power  by  which  iron  and  the  magnet,  or  two 
magneto,  are  attracted  together,  acts  within  a 
definite  and  narrow  sphere;  but  if  there  be  any 
magnetic  power  emanating  from  the  earth,  a  littit 
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below  its  surfaee,  a&d  aflbctiiig  the  needle  in  its 
polarity,  it  mast  act  at  a  great  distance* 

Again,  if  there  he  any  magnetic  force,  which 
acts  by  sympathy  between  the  globe  of  the  earth 
and  heavy  bodies,  or  between  that  of  the  moon 
and  the  waters  of  the  sea,  (as  seems  most  proba- 
ble firom  the  particular  floods  and  ebbs  which 
occur  twice  in  the  month,)  or  between  the  starry 
sphere  and  the  planets,  by  which  they  are  sum- 
moned and  raised  to  their  apogees;  these  must 
all  operate  at  very  great  distances.*  Again, 
some  conflagrations  and  the  kindling  of  flames 
take  at  rery  considerable  distances,  with  particu- 
lar substances,  as  they  report  of  the  naphtha  of 
Babylon.  Heat,  too,  insinuates  itself  at  wide 
distances,  as  does  also  cold,  so  that  the  masses 
of  ice  which  are  broken  off  and  float  upon  the 
Northern  Ocean,  and  are  borne  through  the  At- 
lantic to  the  coast  of  Canada,  become  perceptible 
by  the  inhabitants,  and  strike  them  with  cold 
from  a  distance.  Perfumes  also  (though  here 
there  appears  to  be  always  some  corporeal  emis- 
sion) act  at  remarkable  distances ;  as  is  experi- 
enced by  persons  sailing  by  the  coast  of  Florida, 
or  parts  of  Spain,  where  there  are  whole  woods 
of  lemons,  oranges,  and  other  odoriferous  plants, 
or  rosemary  and  maijorum  bushes,  and  the  like. 
Lastly,  the  rays  of  light  and  the  impression  of 
sound  act  at  extensire  distances. 

Yet  all  these  powers,  whether  acting  at  a  small 
or  great  distance,  certainly  act  within  definite 
distances,  which  are  well  ascertained  by  nature  : 
eo  that  there  is  a  limit  depending  either  on  the 
mass  or  quantity  of  the  bodies,  the  rigour  or 
faintness  of  the  powers,  or  the  farourable  or  im- 
peding nature  of  the  medium,  all  of  which 
should  be  taken  into  account  and  obsenred.  We 
must  also  note  the  boundaries  of  violent  motions, 
«uch  as  missiles,  projectiles,  wheels,  and  the 
like,  since  they  are  also  manifestly  confined  to 
certain  limits. 

Some  motions  and  virtues  are  to  be  found  of  a 
directly  contrary  nature  to  these,  which  act  in 
contact,  but  not  at  a  distance ;  namely,  such  as 
operate  at  a  distance,  and  not  in  contact,  and 
again  act  with  less  force  at  a  less  distance,  and 
the  reverse.  Sight,  for  instance,  is  not  easily 
effective  in  contact,  but  requires  a  medium  and 
distance ;  although  I  remember  having  heard  from 
a  person,  deserving  of  credit,  that  in  being  cured 
of  a  cataract,  (which  was  done  by  putting  a  small 
silver  needle  within  the  first  coat  of  the  eye,  to 
remove  the  thin  pellicle  of  the  cataract,  and  force 
it  into  a  comer  of  the  eye,)  he  had  distinctly  seen 
the  needle  moving  across  the  pupil.  Still,  though 
this  may  be  true,  it  is  clear  that  large  bodies  can- 
not be  seen  well  or  distinctly,  unless  at  the  vertex 
of  a  cone,  where  the  rays  from  the  object  meet  at 
some  distance  from  the  eye.    In  old  persons,  the 

*  Obterve  the  approxiaatioa  to  Ntwton't  tlieory. 


eye  sees  better  if  the  object  be  moved  a  little 
farther,  and  not  nearer.  Again,  it  is  certauiy  thai 
in  projectiles  the  impact  is  not  so  violeat  at  too 
short  a  distance  as  a  little  afterwards.*  Soch  aia 
the  observations  to  be  made  on  the  measure  cf 
motions  as  regards  distance. 

There  is  another  measure  of  motion  in  spaoe 
which  must  not  be  passed  over,  not  relacdng  to 
progressive,  but  spherical  motion:  that  is,  the 
expansion  of  bodies  into  a  greater,  or  their  eon- 
traction  into  a  lesser  sphere.  For,  in  our  memsore 
of  this  motion,  we  must  inquire  what  degree  ci 
compression  or  extension  bodies  easily  and  readily 
admit  of,  according  to  their  nature,  and  at  what 
point  they  begin  to  resist  it,  so  as,  at  Itst,  to  bear 
it  no  further ;  as,  when  an  inflated  bladder  is  com- 
pressed, it  allows  a  certain  compression  of  the 
air,  but,  if  this  be  increased,  the  air  does  not  8af> 
fer  it,  and  the  bladder  is  burst 

We  have  proved  this  by  a  mom  delicate  expe- 
riment. We  took  a  metal  bell,  of  a  light  woA 
thin  sort,  such  as  is  used  for  salt-eellars,  and  inur 
merged  it  in  a  basin  of  water,  so  as  to  carry  the 
air  contained  in  its  interior  down  with  it  to  the 
bottom  of  the  basin.  We  had  first,  howeTer, 
placed  a  small  globe  at  the  bottom  of  the  basin, 
over  which  we  placed  the  bell.  The  result  waa» 
that  if  the  globe  were  small,  compared  with  the 
interior  of  the  bell,  the  air  would  contract  ita^f^ 
and  be  compressed  without  being  forced  out,  bat, 
if  it  were  too  large  for  the  air  readily  to  yield  to 
it,  the  latter  became  impatient  of  the  pressors, 
raised  the  bell  partly  op,  and  ascended  in  bal^ 
bles. 

To  prove,  also,  the  extension  (as  well  as  the 
compression)  which  air  admits  of,  we  adopted  the 
following  method.  We  took  a  glass  egg,  with  a 
small  hole  at  one  end ;  we  drew  out  the  aii  by 
violent  suction  at  this  hole,  and  then  closed  the 
hole  with  the  finger,  immersed  the  egg  in  i 
and  then  removed  the  finger.  The  ur  being  < 
strained  by  the  effort  made  in  suction,  and  dilated 
beyond  its  natural  state,  and,  therefore,  striving 
to  recover  and  contract  itself,  (so  that  if  the  egg 
had  not  been  immersed  in  water,  it  would  have 
drawn  in  the  air  with  a  hissing  sound,)  now  drew 
in  a  sufficient  quantity  of  water  to  allow  the  air 
to  recover  its  former  dimensions.! 

It  is  well  ascertained,  that  rare  bodies  (soeh  as 
air)  admit  of  considerable  contraction,  as  has 
been  before  observed  ;  but  tangible  bodies  (soeh 
as  water)  admit  of  it  much  less  readily,  and  to  a 
less  extent.  We  investigated  the  latter  point  by 
the  following  experiment. 

We  bed  a  lenden  globe  made,  capable  of  con- 
taining about  two  pints,  wine  measure,  and  of 
tolerable  thickness,  so  as  to  support  considerable 

♦  Qnery. 

f  This  pawate  thnws  th^t  tbe  presitire  of  the  extendi  at 
movphere,  which  forces  the  water  into  the  tgg,  was  aol,  Is 
BacoB'a  time,  underatood. 
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^pnume.  We  povrad  wttor  into  it  through  an 
npertnro,  whieh  we  afterwards  closed  with  melted 
lead,  aa  soon  as  the  globe  was  filled  with  water, 
80  that  the  whole  became  perfectly  solid.  We 
next  flattened  the  two  oppoaite  sides  with  a  heayy 
hammer,  which  neeessarHj  caused  the  water  to 
oeenpy  a  less  space,  since  the  sphere  is  the  solid 
of  greatest  content;  and  when  hammering  failed, 
from  the  resistance  of  the  water,  we  made  nse  of 
a  mill  or  piess,  till  at  last  the  water,  refusing  to 
enbmit  to  a  greater  preasure,  exuded,  like  a  fine 
dew,  through  the  solid  lead.  We  then  computed 
the  extent  to  which  the  original  space  had  been 
redoced,  and  concluded  that  water  admitted  such 
a  degree  of  compression  when  constrained  by 
great  yiolence. 

The  more  solid,  dry,  or  compact  bodies,  such 
ns  stones,  wood,  and  metals,  admit  of  much  less, 
and,  indeed,  scucely  any  perceptible  compression, 
or  expansion,  but  escape  by  breaking,  slipping 
forward,  or  other  efforts ;  as  appears  in  bending 
wood,  or  steel  for  watch-springs,  in  projectiles, 
Itammering,  and  many  other  motions,  all  of  which,^ 
together  with  their  degrees,  are  to  be  obsenred 
and  examined  in  the  inrestigation  of  nature, 
either  to  a  certainty,  or  by  estimation,  or  compari- 
son, as  opportuni^  permits. 

46.  In  the  twenty-second  rank  of  prerogative 
instances,  we  will  place  the  instances  if  the 
eoume^  which  we  were  also^  wont  to  call  water 
instances ;  borrowing  our  expression  from  the 
water  hour-glass,  employed  by  the  ancients  in- 
stead of  those  widi  sand.  They  are  such  as 
measure  nature  by  the  moments  of  time,  as  the 
last  instances  do  by  the  degrees  of  space.  For 
all  motion  or  natural  action  takes  place  in  time, 
more  or  less  rapidly,  but  stiH  in  determined  mo- 
ments, well  ascertained  by  nature.  Bren  those 
notions  which  appear  to  take  effect  suddenly,  and 
in  the  twinkling  of  an  eye,  (as  we  express  it,)  are 
found  to  admit  of  greater  or  less  rapidity. 

In  the  first  place,  then,  we  see  that  the  return 
of  the  hearenly  bodies  to  the  same  place,  takes 
plaee  in  regular  times,  as  does  the  flood  and  ebb 
of  the  sea.  The  descent  of  heavy  bodies  towards 
the  earth,  and  the  ascent  of  light  bodies  towards 
the  heavenly  sphere,  take  place  in  definite  times, 
^aeoording  to  the  nature  of  the  body,  and  ai  the 
medium  through  which  it  moves.  The  sailing 
of  ships,  the  motions  of  animals,  the  transmission 
of  projectiles,  all  take  place  in  times,  the  sums 
of  which  can  be  computed.  With  regard  to  heat, 
we  aee  that  bo3rs  in  winter  bathe  their  hands  in 
the  flame  without  being  burned ;  and  conjurors,  by 
quick  and  regular  movements,  overturn  vessels 
filled  with  wine  or  water,  and  replace  them  with- 
out spilling  the  liquid,  with  several  similar  in- 
stances. The  compression,  expansion,  and  erup- 
tion of  several  bodies,  takes  place  more  or  less 
rapidly,  according  to  the  nature  of  the  body,  and 
its  motion,  but  still  in  definite  moments. 
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In  the  explosion  of  several  cannon  at  once, 
(which  are  sometimes  heard  at  the  distance  of 
thirty  miles,)  the  sound  of  those  nearest  to  the 
spot,  is  heard  before  that  of  the  most  distant. 
Even  in  sight,  (whose  action  is  most  rapid,)  it  is 
clear  that  a  definite  time  is  necessary  for  its  ex- 
ertion, which  18  proved  by  certain  objects  being 
invisible  from  the  veloci^  of  their  motion,  such 
as  a  musket  ball.  For  the  flight  of  a  ball  b  too 
swift  to  allow  an  impression  of  its  figure  to  be 
conveyed  to  the  sight. 

This  last  instance,  and  others  of  a  like  nature, 
have  sometimes  excited  in  us  a  most  marvellous 
doubt,  no  less  than  whether  the  image  of  the  sky 
and  stars  is  perceived  as  at  the  actual  moment  of 
its  existence,  or  rather  a  little  after,  and  whether 
there  is  not  (with  regard  to  the  visible  appearance 
of  the  heaveply  bodies)  a  true  and  apparent  time, 
as  well  as  a  true  and  apparent  place,  which  is 
observed  by  astronomers  in  parallaxes.*  It  ap- 
peared so  incredible  to  us,  that  the  images  or 
radiations  of  heavenly  bodies  could  suddenly  be 
conveyed  through  such  immense  spaces  to  the 
sight,  and  it  seemed  that  they  ought  rather  to  be 
transmitted  in  a  definite  time.  That  doubt,  how- 
ever, (as  fax  .as  regards  any  great  difierence  be- 
tween the  true  and  apparent  time,)  was  subse- 
quently completely  set  at  rest,  when  we  consider 
the  infinite  loss  and  diminution  of  size  as  regards 
the  real  and  apparent  magnitude  of  a  star,  occa- 
sioned by  its  distance,  and  at  the  same  time  ob- 
served at  how  great  a  distance  (at  least  sixty 
mijes)  bodies  which  are  merely  white  can  be 
suddenly  seen  by  us.  For  there  is  im>  doubt,  that 
the  light  of  heavenly  bodies  not  only  far  surpass 
the  vivid  appearance  of  white,  but  even  the  light 
of  any  flame  (with  which  we  are  acquainted)  in  - 
the  vigour  of  its  radiation.  The  immense  velocity 
of  the  bodies  themselves,  which  is  perceived  in 
their  diqrnal  motion,  and  has  so  astonished  think- 
ing men,  that  they  have  been  more  ready  to  believe 
in  the  motion  of  the  earth,  renders  the  motion  of 
radiation  from  them  (marvellous  as  it  is  in  its 
rapidity)  more  worthy  of  belief.  That  which  has 
weighed  most  with  us,  however,  is,  that  if  there 
were  any  considerable  interval  of  time  between 
the  reality  and  the  appearance,  the  images  would 
often  be  interrupted  and  confused  by  clouds 
formed  in  the  mean  time,  and  similar  disturbances 
of  the  medium.  Let  this  suffice  with  regard  to 
the  simple  measures  of  ^me. 

It  is  not  merely  the  absolute,  but  still  more  the 
relative  measure  of  motions  and  actions  which 
must  be  inquired  into,  for  this  latter  is  of  great 
use  and  application.  We  perceive  that  the  flame 
of  fire-arms  is  seen  sooner  than  the  sound  is  heard, 
although  the  ball  must  have  struck  the  air  before 
the  flame,  which  was  behind  it,  could  escape :  the 
reason  of  which  is,  that  light  moves  with  greater 

•  Thta  to  a  tlngnUr  approxhnadoD  to  Booier't  dlieoftrv  vf 
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Telocity  than  sound.  We  peroeire,  also,  that  yi- 
Bible  images  are  received  by  the  sight  with  greater 
Tapidity  than  they  are  dismissed,  and  for  this  rea- 
son, a  violin  string  touched  with  the  finger  appears 
double  or  triple,  because  the  new  image  is  received 
before  the  former  one  is  dismissed.  Hence,  also, 
rings  when  spinning,  appear  globular,  and  a  lighted 
torch,  borne  rapidly  along  at  night,  appears  to  have 
a  tail.  Upon  the  principle  of  the  inequality  of 
motion,  also,  Galileo  attempted  an  explanation  of 
the  flood  and  ebb  of  the  sea,  supposing  the  earth 
to  move  rapidly,  and  the  water  slowly,  by  which 
means  the  water,  after  accumulating,  would  at 
intervals  fall  back,  as  is  shown  in  a  vessel  of 
water  made  to  move  rapidly.  He  has,  however, 
imagined  this  on  data  which,  cannot  be  granted, 
(namely,  the  earth's  motion,)  and,  besides,  does 
not  satisfactorily  account  for  Uie  tide  taking  place 
every  six  hours. 

An  example  of  our  present  point,  (the  relative 
measure  of  motion,)  and,  at  the  same  time,  of  its 
remarkable  use  of  which  we  have  spoken,  is  con- 
spicuous in  mines  filled  witii  gunpowder,  where 
immense  weights  of  earth,  buildings,  and  Uie  like, 
are  overtiirown  and  prostrated  by  a  small  quantity 
of  powder ;  the  reason  of  which  is  decidedly  this, 
that  the  motion  of  the  expansioo  of  the  gunpowder 
is  much  more  rapid  than  that  of  gravity,  which 
would  resist  it,  so  that  the  former  has  terminated 
before  the  latter  has  commenced.  Hence,  also,  in 
missiles,  a  strong  blow  will  not  carry  them  so  far 
as  a  sharp  and  rapid  one.  Nor  could  a  small  por- 
tion of  animal  spirit  in  animals,  especially  in  such 
vast  bodies  as  those  of  the  whde  and  elephant, 
have  ever  bent  or  directed  such  a  mass  of  body, 
were  it  not  owing  to  the  velocity  of  the  former, 
and  the  slowness  of  the  latter  in  resisting  its 
motion. 

In  short,  this  point  is  one  of  the  principal  foun- 
dations  of  the  magic  experiments,  (of  which  we 
shall  presently  speak,)  where  a  small  pass  of 
matter  overcomes  and  regulates  a  much  larger,  if 
there  be  but  an  anticipation  of  motion,  by  the 
velocity  of  one  before  the  other  is  prepared  to  act. 
Finsdly,  the  point  of  the  first  and  last  should  be 
observed  in  all  natural  actions.  Thus,  in  an  infu- 
sion  of  rhubarb,  the  purgative  property  is  first 
extracted,  and  then  the  astringent;  we  have  ex- 
perienced  something  of  the  same  kind  in  steeping 
violets  in  vinegar,  which  first  extracts  the  sweet 
and  delicate  odour  of  the  flower,  and  then  the 
more  earthy  part,  which  disturbs  the  perfume ;  so 
that  if  the  violets  be  steeped  a  whole  day,  a  much 
fainter  perfume  is  extracted  than  if  they  were 
steeped  for  a  quarter  of  an  hour  only,  and  then 
taken  out ;  and  since  the  odoriferous  spirit  in  the 
violet  is  not  abundant,  let  other  and  fresh  violets 
be  steeped  in  the  vinegar  every  quarter  of  an  hour, 
as  many  as  six  times,  when  the  infusion  becomes 
•0  strengthened,  that  although  the  violets  have 


not  altogether  remained  there  for  more  than  ons 
hour  and  a  half,  there  rmnains  a  most  pleasing 
perfume,  not  inferior  to  the  flower  itself,  for  a 
whole  year.  It  must  be  observed,  however,  that 
the  perfume  does  not  acquire  its  full  strength,  till 
about  a  month  after  the  infusion.  In  the  distUla- 
tion  of  aromatic  plants  macerated  in  spirits  of 
wine,  it  is  well  known  that  an  aqueous  and  useless 
phlegm  rises  first,  then  water  containing  more  of 
the  spirit,  and  lastly,  water  containing  more  of  the 
aroma;  and  many  observations  of  the  like  kind, 
well  worthy  of  notice,  are  to  be  made  in  distilk^ 
tions.    But  let  these  suffice  as  examples. 

47.  In  the  twenty-third  rai^  of  prerogative  in- 
stances, we  will  place  instances  of  quantity^ 
which  we  are  also  wont  to  call  the  doses  of  na. 
ture,  (borrowing  a  word  from  medicine.)  They 
are  such  as  measure  the  powers  by  the  quantity 
of  bodies,  and  point  out  the  effect  of  the  quanti^ 
in  the  degree  of  power.'  And,  in  the  first  place, 
some  powers  only  subsist  in  the  universal  quaih 
tity,  or  such  as  bears  a  relation  to  the  conforma- 
tion and  fiibric  of  the  universe.  Thus  the  earth 
is  fixed,  its  parts  fall.  The  waters  in  the  sea  flow 
and  ebb,  but  not  in  the  rivers,  except  by  the  ad- 
mission of  the  sea.  Then,  again,  almost  all  par- 
ticular powers  act  according  to  the  greater  or  lees 
quantity  of  the  body.  Large  masses  of  water 
are  not  easily  rendered  foul,  small  axe.  New 
wine  aqd  beer  become  ripe  and  drinkable  in  small 
skins,  much  more  readily  than  in  large  casks.  If 
an  herb  be  placed  in  a  considerable  qnanticy  of 
liquid,  infusion  takes  place  rather  than  impregna. 
tion,  if  in  less,  the  reverse.  A  bath,  therefoie, 
and  a  light  sprinkling,  produce  different  effects  on 
the  human  body.  Light  dew,  again,  never  falls, 
but  is  dissipated  and  incorporated  with  the  air ; 
thus  we  see  that  in  breathing  on  gems  the  alight 
quantity  of  moisture,  like  a  small  cloud  in  the  air, 
is  immediately  dissolved.  Again,  a  piece  of  the 
same  magnet  does  not  attract  so  much  iron  as  the 
whole  magnet  did.  There  are  some  powers  i^eie 
the  smallness  of  the  quantity  is  of  more  avail; 
as  in  boring,  a  sharp  point  pierces  more  readily 
than  a  blunt  one ;  the  diamond,  when  pointed, 
makes  an  impression  on  glass,  and  the  like. 

Here,  too,  we  must  not  rest  contented  with  a 
vague  result,  but  inquire  into  the  exact  proportion 
of  quantity  requisite  for  a  particular  exertion  of 
power.  For  one  would  be  apt  to  suppose  that  the 
power  bears  an  exact  proportion  to  the  quantity ; 
that  if  a  leaden  bullet  of  one  ounce,  for  instance. 
Would  fall  in  a  given  time,  one  of  two  ounces 
ought  to  fall  twice  as  rapidly,  which  is  most  erro- 
neous. Nor  does  the  same  ratio  prevail  in  every 
kind  of  power,  their  difference  being  considerable. 
The  measure,  therefore,  must  be  determined  by 
experiment,  and  not  by  probability  or  conjecture* 
Lastly,  we  must  in  all  our  investigations  of 
nature  observe  what  quantity,  or  dose,  of  the  body 
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is  requisite  for  a  given  effect,  and  mast  at  the 
same  time  be  guarded  against  estimating  it  at  too 
much  or  too  little. 

48.  In  the  twenty-fourth  rank  of  prerogative 
instances,  we  will  place  ufrestUng  instances, 
wliich  we  are  also  wont  to  call  instances  of  pre- 
dominance. They  are  such  as  point  out  the  pre- 
dominance  and  submission  of  powers  compared 
with  each  other,  and  which  of  them  is  the  more 
energetic  and  superior,  or  more  weak  and  inferior. 
For  the  motions  and  effects  of  bodies  are  com- 
pounded, decomposed,  and  combined,  no  less 
than  the  bodies  themselves.  We  will  exhibit, 
therefore,  the  principal  kinds  of  motions  or  active 
powers,  in  order  that  their  comparative  strength, 
and  thence  a  demonstration  and  definition  of  the 
instances  in  question,  may  be  rendered  more  clear. 

Let  the  first  motion  be  that  of  the  retUtanee  of 
mattery  which  exists  in  every  particle,  and  com- 
pletely prevents  its  annihilation ;  so  that  no  con- 
flagration, weight,  pressure,  violence,  or  length 
of  time,  can  reduce  even  the  smallest  portion  of 
matter  to  nothing,  or  prevent  it  from  being  some- 
thing, and  occupying  some  space,  and  delivering 
itself,  (whatever  straits  it  be  put  to,)  by  changing 
its  form  or  place,  or,  if  that  be  impossible,  re- 
maining as  it  is,  nor  can  it  ever  happen  that  it 
shoold  either  be  nothing  or  nowhere.  This  mo- 
tion is  designated  by  the  schools  (which  generally 
name  and  define  every  thing  by  its  effects  and  in- 
conveniences, rather  than  by  its  inherent  cause) 
by  the  axiom,  **  that  two  bodies  cannot  exist  in 
the  same  place,"  or  they  call  it  a  motion,  *<  to  pre- 
vent the  penetration  of  dimensions.'*  It  is  use- 
less to  give  examples  of  this  motion,  since  it  exists 
in  every  body. 

Let  the  second  motion  be  that  which  we  term 
the  motion  of  eofmexiouy  by  which  bodies  do  not 
allow  themselves  to  be  separated  at  any  point  from 
the  contact  of  another  body,  delighting,  as  it 
were,  in  tiie  mutual  connexion  and  contact  This 
is  called  by  the  schools  a  motion  "  to  prevent  a 
vacuum.'*  It  takes  pla<to  when  water  is  drawn 
up  by  suction  or  a  syringe,  the  flesh  by  cupping, 
or  when  the  water  remains  without  escaping  from 
perforated  jars,  unless  the  mouth  be  opened  to 
admit  the  air,  and  innumerable  instances  of  a 
like  nature. 

Let  the  third  be  that  which  we  term  the  motion 
of  Hbertyi  by  which  bodies  strive  to  deliver 
themselves  from  any  unnatural  pressure  or  ten- 
sion, and  to  restore  themselves  to  tiie  dimensions 
suited  to  their  mass ;  and  of  which,  also,  there 
are  innumerable  examples.  Thus,  we  have  ex- 
amples of  their  escaping  from  pressure,  in  the 
water  in  swimming,  in  the  air  in  flying,  in  the 
vrater  again  in  rowing,  and  in  the  air  in  the  un- 
dulations of  the  winds,  and  in  the  springs  of 
watches.  An  exact  instance  of  the  motion  of 
compressed  air  is  seen  in  children's  popguns, 
which  they  make  by  scooping  out  elder  branches,  \ 


or  some  such  matter,  and  forcing  in  a  piece  of 
some  pulpy  root,  or  the  like,  at  each  end ;  then 
they  force  the  root  or  other  pellet  with  a  ramrod 
to  ^e  opposite  end,  from  which  the  lower  pellet 
is  emitted  and  projected  with  a  report,  and  that 
before  it  is  touched  by  the  other  piece  of  root  or 
pellet,  or  by  the  ramrod.  We  have  examples  of 
their  escape  from  tension,  in  the  motion  of  the 
air  that  remains  in  glass  eggs  after  suction,  in 
strings,  leather,  and  cloth,  which  recoil  after  ten- 
sion, unless  it  be  long  continued.  The  schools 
define  this  by  the  term  of  motion  "from  the  form 
of  the  element;"  injudiciously  enough,  since  this 
motion  is  to  be  found  not  only  in  air,  water,  or 
fire,  but  in  every  species  of  solid,  as  wood,  iron, 
lead,  cloth,  parchment,  &o.,  each  of  which  has 
its  own  proper  size,  and  is  with  difficulty  stretched 
to  any  other.  Since,  however,  this  motion  of 
liberty  is  the  most  obvious  of  all,  and  to  be  seen 
in  an  infinite  number  of  cases,  it  will  be  as  well 
to  distinguish  it  correctly  and  clearly ;  for  some 
most  carelessly  confound  this  wi&  the  two  o&ers 
of  resistance  and  connection ;  namely,  the  free- 
dom from  pressure  with  the  former,  and  that  from 
tension  with  the  latter ;  as  if  bodies  when  com- 
pressed yielded  or  expanded  to  prevent  a  pene- 
tration of  dimensions,  and,  when  stretched, 
rebounded  and  contracted  themselves  to  prevent 
a  vacuum.  But  if  the  air,  when  compressed, 
could  be  brought  to  the  density  of  water,  or  wood 
to  that  of  stone,  there  would  be  no  need  of  any 
penetration  of  dimensions,  and  yet  the  compres- 
sion would  be  much  greater  than  they  actually 
admit  of.  So,  if  water  could  be  expanded  till  it 
became  as  rare  as  air,  or  stone  as  rare  as  wood, 
there  would  be  no  need  of  a  vacuum,  and  yet  the 
expansion  would  be  much  greater  than  they  ac- 
tually admit  of.  We  do  not,  therefore,  arrive  at 
a  penetration  of  dimensions  or  a  vacuum,  before 
the  extremes  of  condensation  and  rarefaction, 
whilst  the  motion  we  speak  of  stops  and  exerts 
itself  much  within  them,  and  is  nothing  more 
than  a  desire  of  bodies  to  preserve  their  specific 
density,  (or,  if  it  be  preferred,  their  form,)  and 
not  to  desert  them  suddenly,  but  only  to  change 
by  degrees,  and  of  their  own  accord.  It  is, 
however,  much  more  necessary  to  intimate  to 
mankind  (because  many  other  points  depend 
upon  this)  that  the  violent  motion  which  we  call 
mechanical,  and  Democritus  (who,  in  explaining 
his  primary  motions,  is  to  be  ranked  even  below 
the  middling  class  of  philosophers)  termed  the 
motion  of  a  blow,  is  nothing  else  than  this  motion 
of  liberty,  namely,  a  tendency  to  relaxation  from 
compression.  For,  in  dl  simple  impulsion  or 
flight  through  &e  air,  the  body  is  not  displaced 
or  moved  in  space,  until  its  parts  are  placed  in 
an  unnatural  state,  and  compressed  by  the  impel- 
ling force.  When  that  takes  place,  the  different 
parts  urging  the  other  in  succession,  the  whole  is 
moved,  and  that  with  a  rotatory  as  well  as  pro- 
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giessiTB  motioDf  in  order  that  the  parts  may,  by 
^is  means,  also,  set  themseWes  at  liberty,  or 
more  readily  submit  Let  thia  soffice  for  the 
motion  in  question. 

Let  the  fourth  be  that  which  we  term  the  mo- 
tion of-  tnaiter^  and  whioh  is  opposed  to  the  last. 
For,  in  the  motion  of  liberty,  bodies  abhor,  reject, 
and  avoid  a  new  size  or  Tolume,  or  any  new  ex- 
pansion or  contraction,  ^for  these  different  terms 
hsTe  the  same  meaning,)  and  strive,  with  all  their 
power,  to  rebound  and  resume  their  former  density. 
On  the  contrary,  in  the  motion  of  matter  they  are 
anxious  to  acquire  a  new  volume  or  dimension, 
and  attempt  it  willingly  and  rapidly,  and  occa- 
sionally by  a  most  vigorous  effort,  as  in  the  ex- 
ample of  gunpowder.  The  most  powerful,  or,  at 
least,  most  frequent,  though  not  the  only  instru- 
ments of  this  motion,  are  heat  and  cold.  For 
instance,  the  air,  if  expanded  by  tension,  (as  by 
suction  in  the  glass  egg,)  struggles  anxiously  to 
restore  itself;  but  if  heat  be  applied,  it  strives, 
on  the  contrary,  to  dilate  itself,  and  longs  for  a 
larger  volume,  regularly  passing  and  migrating 
into  it,  as  into  a  new  form,  (as  it  is  termed :)  nor, 
after  a  certain  degree  of  expansion,  is  it  anxious 
to  return^  unless  it  be  invited  to  do  so  by  the  ap- 
plication of  cold,  which  is  not  indeed  a  return, 
but  a  fresh  diange.  So,  also,  water,  when  eon- 
fined  by  compression,  resists,  and  wishes  to  be- 
come as  it  was  before,  namely,  more  expanded ; 
but  if  there  happen  an  intense  and  continued 
cold,  it  changes  itself  readily  and  of  its  own  ac- 
cord, into  the  condensed  state  of  ice ;  and  if  the 
cold  be  long  continued,  without  any  intervening 
warmth,  (as  in  grottos  and  deep  eaves,)  it  is 
changed  into  crystal  or  similar  matter,  and  never 
resumes  its  form. 

Let  die  fifth  be  that  which  we  term  the  motion 
of  eontimdiy.  We  do  not  understand  by  this,  sim- 
ple and  primary  continuity  with  any  other  body, 
(for  that  is  the  motion  of  connexion,)  but  the  con- 
tinuity of  a  particular  body  in  itself.  For  it  is 
most  certain,  that  all  bodies  abhor  a  solution  of 
continuity,  some  more  and  some  less,  but  all  par. 
tially.  In  hard  bodies,  (such  as  steel  and  glass,) 
the  resistance  to  an  interruption  of  continuity  is 
most  powerful  and  efficacious,  whilst,  although  in 
liquids  it  appears  to  be  faint  a^  languid,  yet  it  is 
not  altogether  null,  but  exists  in  the  lowest  degree, 
and  shows  itself  in  many  experiments,  such  as 
bubbles,  the  round  form  of  drops,  in  thin  threads 
which  drip  from  roofs,  &e  cohesion  of  glutinous 
substances,  and  die  like.  It  is  most  oonspicu- 
ous,  however,  if  an  attempt  be  made  to  push  this 
separation  to  still  smaller  particles.  Thus,  in 
mortars,  the  pestle  produces  no  effect  after  a  cer. 
tain  degree  of  contusion,  water  does  not  penetrate 
small  fissures,  and  the  air  itself,  notwithstanding 
its  subtilty,  does  not  penetrate  the  pores  of  solid 
vessels  at  once,  but  only  by  long  continued  in- 
sinuation. 


Let  Ae  sixth  be  that  which  we  tenn  the  motioii 
of  mcquinUon^  or  the  motion  of  need.  It  ib  that  by 
which  bodies  placed  amongst  others  of  a  hetero- 
genous and,  as  it  were,  hostile  nature,  if  they  meet 
with  the  means  or  opportunity  of  avoiding  theoa 
and  uniting  themselves  with  others  of  a  mote 
analagous  nature,  even  when  these  latter  are  not 
closely  allied  to  them,  immediately  seize  and,  as 
it  were,  select  them,  and  appear  to  consider  it  as 
something  acquired,  (whence  we  derive  the  name,) 
and  to  have  need  of  these  latter  bodies.  For  iiw 
stance,  gold,  or  any  other  metal  in  leaf,  does  not 
like  the  neighbourhood  of  air ;  if^  therefore,  they 
meet  with  any  tangible  and  thick  substance,  (such 
as  the  finger,  paper,  or  the  like,)  they  immediately 
adhere  to  it,  and  are  not  easily  torn  from  it. 
Paper,  too,  and  cloth,  and  the  like,  do  not  agree 
with  the  air,  which  is  inherent  and  mixed  in  thdr 
pores.  They  readily,  therefore,  imbibe  water  or 
other  liquids,  and  get  rid  of  the  air.  Sugar,  or  a 
sponge,  dipped  in  water  or  wine,  and  though  pari 
of  it  be  out  of  the  water  or  wine,  and  at  soma 
height  above  it,  will  yet  gradually  absorb  them. 

Hence,  an  excellent  rule  is  derived  for  the 
opening  and  dissolution  of  bodies.  For,  (not  to 
mention  conosive  and  strong  waters,  which  force 
their  way,)  if  a  body  can  be  found  which  is  mora 
adapted,  suited,  and  friendly  to  a  given  solid, 
than  that  with  whioh  it  is  by  some  necesuty 
united,  the  given  solid  immediately  opens  and 
dissolves  itself  to  receive  the  former,  and  excludea 
or  removes  the  latter.*  Nor  is  the  effect  or  power 
of  this  motion  confined  to  contact,  for  the  electric 
energy  (of  which  Gilbert  and  others  after  hina 
have  told  so  many  fables)  is  only  the  energy 
excited  in  a  body  by  gentle  friction,  and  which 
does  not  endure  the  air,  but  prefers  some  tangible 
substance,  if  there  be  any  at  hand. 

Let  the  sev«[ith  be  diat  whioh  we  term  the  mo- 
tion of  greater  eongrtgatiaih  by  which  bodies  are 
borne  towards  masses  of  a  siinilar  nature,  for  in- 
stance,  heavy  bodies  towards  the  earth,  light  to 
the  sphere  of  heaven.  The  schools  termed  this 
natural  motion,  by  a  superficial  consideration  of 
it,  because  produced  by  no  external  visible  afsnt, 
which  made  them  consider  it  innate  in  the  aub- 
stances;  cmt,  perhaps,  because  it  does  not  oease, 
which  is  little  to  be  wondered  at,  since  heaven 
and  earth  are  always  present,  whilst  the  causes 
and  sources  of  manyo&er  motions  are  somelimea 
absent,  and  sometimes  present  They,  therefbre, 
called  this  perpetual  and  proper,  because  it  ia 
never  interrupted,  but  instantly  takes  [^aoe  whea 
the  others  are  interrupted,  and  they  called  the 
others  adseititious.  The  former,  however,  ia  in 
reality  weak  and  slow,  since  it  yields,  and  ia 
inferior  to  the  others  as  long  as  they  act,  nnkaa 
the  mass  of  the  body  be  great ;  and  although  tiiis 
motion  have  so  filled  men's  minds,  as  almoat  la 

*  Thii  Is  one  of  the  most  nsefU  practical  methodi  is  ckr> 
mtolry  at  the  prewat  i*y. 
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Hare  obscured  all  others,  yet  they  know  but  little 
aboot  it,  and  commit  many  errors  in  its  estimate. 

Let  the  eighth  be  that  which  we  term  the  mo- 
tion of  lesser  congregation^  by  which  the  homoge- 
neous parts  in  any  body  separate  themselTcs  firom 
tiie  heterogenous  and  unite  together,  and  whole 
bodies  of  a  simOar  substance  coalesce  and  tend 
towards  each  other,  and  are  sometimes  congre- 
gated, attracted,  and  meet,  from  some  distance ; 
thus,  in  milk  the  cream  rises  after  a  certain  time, 
and  in  wine  the  dregs  and  tartar  sink;  which 
effects  are  not  to  be  attributed  to  grravity  and 
levity  only,  so  as  to  account  for  the  rising  of  some 
parts  and  the  sinking  of  others,  but  much  more  to 
the  desire  of  tlie  homogeneous  bodies  to  meet  and 
unite.  This  motion  differs  firom  that  of  need  in 
two  points:  1st.  Because  the  latter  u  Ae  stimu- 
lus (^  a  malignant  and  contrary  nature ;  whilst  in 
tiiis  of  which  we  treat,  (if  there  be  no  impediment 
or  restraint,)  the  parts  are  united  by  their  affixdty, 
although  there  be  no  foreign  nature  to  create  a 
struggle;  2dly.  Because  the  union  is  closer  and 
more  selecL  For,  in  the  other  motion,  bodies 
which  have  no  great  affinity  unite,  if  they  can  but 
avoid  the  hostile  body,  whilst  in  this,  substances 
which  are  connected  by  a  decided  kindred  resem- 
blance, come  together  and  are  moulded  into  one. 
It  is  a  motion  existing  in  all  compound  bodies, 
and  would  be  readily  seen  in  each,  if  it  were 
not  confined  and  checked  by  the  other  affec- 
tions and  necessities  of  bodies  which  disturb  the 
union. 

This  motion  is  usually  confined  in  the  three 
following  manners :  by  the  torpor  of  die  bodies ; 
by  the  power  of  the  predominating  body ;  by  ex- 
ternal motion.  With  regard  to  the  first,  it  is 
certain  that  there  is  more  or  less  sluggishness  in 
tangible  bodies,  and  an  abhorrence  of  locomotion : 
so  that.  Unless  excited,  they  prefer  remaining  con- 
tented wltii  their  actual  state,  to  placing  them- 
selves in  a  better  position.  There  are  three 
means  of  breaking  through  this  sluggishness : 
heat ;  the  active  power  of  a  similar  body ;  vivid 
and  powerful  motion.  With  regard  to  the  first, 
heat  is,  on  this  account,  defined  as  that  which 
separates  heterogeneous,  and  draws  together  ho- 
mogeneous substances ;  a  definition  of  the  peri- 
patetics, which  is  justly  ridiculed  by  Gilbert, 
who  says  it  is  as  if  one  were  to  define  man  to  be 
that  which  sows  wheat  and  plants  vineyards; 
being  only  a  definition  deduced  from  effects,  and 
those  but  partial.  But,  it  b  still  more  to  be 
blamed,  because  those  effects,  such  as  they  are, 
ue  not  a  peculiar  property  of  heat,  but  a  mere 
accident,  (for  cold,  as  we  shall  afterwards  show, 
does  the  same,)  arising  from  fhe  desire  of  the  ho- 
mogeneous parts  to  unite;  the  heat  then  assists 
them  in  breaking  through  that  sluggishness, 
which  before  restrained  their  desire.  With  re- 
gard to  the  assistance  derived  from  the  power  of 
a  similar  body,  it  is  most  conspicuous  in  the 


magnet  when  armed  with  ste^l,  for  it  excites  in 
the  steel  a  power  of  adhering  to  steel,  as  a  homo- 
geneous substance,  the  power  of  the  magnet 
breaking  through  the  sluggishness  of  the  steel. 
With  regard  to  the  assistance  of  motion,  it  is  seen 
in  wooden  arrows  or  points,  which  penetrate  more 
deeply  into  wood  than  if  they  were  tipped  with 
iron,  from  the  similarity  of  the  substance,  the 
swiftness  of  the  motion  breaking  through  the  " 
sluggishness  of  the  wood ;  of  which  two  last 
experiments  we  have  spoken  above,  in  the  apho- 
rism on  clandestine  instances.* 

The  confinement  of  the  motion  of  lesser  con- 
gregation, which  arise  from  the  power  of  the 
predominant  body,  is  shown  in  the  decomposition 
of  blood  and  urine  by  cold.  For,  as  long  as  these 
substances  are  filled  with  the  active  spirit,  which 
regulates  and  restrains  each  of  their  component 
parts,  as  the  predominant  ruler  of  the  whole,  the 
several  different  ^arts  do  not  collect  themselves 
separately  on  account  of  the  check ;  but  as  soon 
as  that  spirit  has  evaporated,  or  has  been  choked 
by  the  cold,  then  the  decomposed  parts  unite, 
according  to  their  natural  desire.  Hence,  it 
happens,  that  all  bodies  which  contain  a  sharp 
spirit  (as  salts,  and  the  like)  last,  without  de- 
composition, owing  to  the  permanent  and  dura- 
ble power  of  the  predominating  and  imperious 
spirit. 

The  confinement  of  the  motion  of  lesser  con- 
gregation, which  arises  from  external  motion,  is 
very  evident  in  that  agitation  of  bodies,  which 
preserves  them  from  putrefaction.  For  all  putre- 
faction depends  on  the  congregation  of  the  homo- 
geneous parts,  whence,  by  degrees,  there  ensues 
a  corrupUon  of  the  firat  form,  (as  it  is  called,)  and 
the  generation  of  another.  For,  the  decomposi- 
tion of  the  original  form,  which  is  itself  the  union 
of  the  homogeneous  parts,  precedes  the  putrefac- 
tion, which  prepares  the  way  for  the  generation 
of  another.  This  decomposition,  if  not  inter- 
rupted,  is  simple ;  but  if  there  be  various  obsta- 
cles, putrefactions  ensue,  which  are  the  rudiments 
of  a  new  generation.  But,  if  (to  come  to  our 
present  point)  a  frequent  agitation  be  excited,  by 
external  motion,  the  motion  towards  union  (which 
is  delicate  and  gentle,  and  requires  to  be  free  from 
all  external  influence)  is  disturbed,  and  ceases ; 
which  we  perceive  to  be  the  case  in  innumerable 
instances.  Thus,  the  daily  agitation  or  flowing 
of  water  prevents  putrefaction;  winds  prevent 
the  air  from  being  pestilent ;  com,  turned  about 
and  shaken  in  granaries,  continues  clean;  in 
short,  every  thing  which  is  externally  agitated, 
will,  with  diflicuhy,  rot  internally. 

We  most  not  omit  that  union  of  the  parts  of 
bodies  which  is  the  principal  cause  of  induration 
and  desiccation.  When  the  spirit  or  moisture, 
which  has  evaporated  into  spirit,  has  escaped 
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firom  a  porous  body,  (such  as  wood,  bone,  parch- 
ment, and  the  like,)  the  thicker  parts  are  drawn 
together,  and  united  with  a  greater  effort,  and  in- 
duration or  desiccation  is  the  consequence ;  and 
this  we  attribute  not  so  much  to  the  motion  of 
connexion,  (in  order  to  prevent  a  vacuum,)  as  to 
this  motion  of  friendship  and  union. 

Union  from  a  distance  is  rare,  and  yet  is  to  be 
met  with  in  more  instances  than  are  generally 
observed.  We  perceive  it  when  one  bubble  dis- 
solves another,  when  medicines  attract  humours 
from  a  similarity  of  substance,  when  one  string 
moves  another  in  unison  with  it  on  different  in- 
struments, and  the  like.  We  are  of  opinion  that 
this  motion  is  very  prevalent  also  in  animal  spi- 
rits, but  are  quite  ignorant  of  the  fact.  It  is, 
however,  conspicuous  in  the  magnet,  and  mag- 
netized iron.  Whilst  speaking  of  the  motions 
of  the  magnet,  we  must  plainly  distinguish  them, 
for  there  are  four  distinct  powers  or  effects  of  the 
magnet  which  should  not  be  confounded,  although 
the  wonder  and  astonishment  of  mankind  has 
classed  them  together.  1.  The  attraction  of  the 
magnet  to  the  magnet,  or  of  iron  to  the  magnet, 
or  of  magnetized  iron  to  iron.  2.  Its  polarity 
towards  the  north  and  south,  and  its  variation. 
3.  Its  penetration  through  gold,  glass,  stone,  and 
all  other  substances.  4.  The- communication  of 
power  from  the  mineral  to  iron,  and  from  iron  to 
iron,  without  any  communication  of  the  sub- 
stances. Here,  however,  we  only  speak  of  the 
first.  There  is  also  a  singular  motion  of  attrac- 
tion between  quicksilver  and  gold,  so  (hat  the 
gold  attracts  quicksilver  even  when  made  use  of 
in  ointment,  and  those  who  work  surrounded  by 
the  vapours  of  quicksilver  are  wont  to  hold  a 
piece  of  gold  in  Uieir  mouths,  to  collect  the  exha- 
lations, which  would  otherwise  attack  the  heads 
and  bones,  and  this  piece  soon  grows  white.* 
Let  this  suffice  for  the  motion  of  lesser  congre- 
gation. 

Let  the  ninth  be  the  magnate  motion,  which 
although  of  the  nature  of  that  last  mentioned,  yet, 
when  operating  at  great  distances,  and  on  great 
masses,  deserves  a  separate  inquiry,  especially 
if  it  neither  begin  in  contact,  as  most  motions 
of  congregation  do,  nor  end  by  bringing  the  sub- 
stances into  contact,  as  all  do,  but  only  raise 
them,  and  make  them  swell  without  any  further 
effect.  For  if  the  moon  raise  the  waters,  or 
cause  moist  substances  to  swell,  or  if  the  starry 
sphere  attract  the  planets  towards  their  apogees, 
or  the  sun  confine  the  planets  Mercury  and  Venus 
to  within  a  certain  distance  of  his  mass;f  these 
motions  do  not  appear  capable  of  being  classed 
under  either  of  those  of  congregation,  but  to  be, 
as.  it  were,  intermediately  and  imperfectly  congre- 
gative,  and  thus  to  form  a  distinct  species. 

Let  the  tenth  motion  be  that  of  avoidance^  or 

•Query. 

t  Obflenre  this  tpprozimatlon  to  Newton'i  theory ! 


that  which  is  opposed  to  the  motion  of  lesser  con- 
gregation, by  which  bodies,  with  a  kind  of  anti 
pathy,  avoid  and  disperse,  and  separate  them* 
selves  from,  or  refuse  to  unite  themselves  with 
others  of  a  hostile  nature.  For,  although  this 
may  sometimes  appear  to  be  an  accident  mo- 
tion, necessarily  attendant  upon  that  of  the  lesser 
congregation,  because  the  homogeneous  parts 
cannot  unite,  unless  the  heterogeneous  be  first 
removed  and  excluded ;  yet  it  is  still  to  be  classed 
separately,  and  considered  as  a  distinct  species, 
because,  in  many  cases,  the  desire  of  avoidance 
appears  to  be  more  marked  than  that  of  union. 

It  is  very  conspicuous  in  the  excrements  of 
animals,  nor  less,  perhaps,  in  objects  odious  to 
particular  senses,  especially  the  smell  and  taste. 
For  a  fetid  smell  is  rejected  by  the  noee,  so  as  to 
produce  a  sympathetic  motion  of  expulsion  at  the 
mouth  of  the  stomach ;  a  bitter  anid  rough  taste 
is  rejected  by  the  palate  or  throat,  so  as  to  produce 
a  sympathetic  concussion  and  shivering  of  the 
head.  This  motion  is  visible  also  in  other  cases. 
Thus  it  is  observed  in  some  kinds  of  antiperistasis, 
as  in  the  middle  region  of  the  air,  the  cold  of 
which  appears  to  be  occasioned  by  the  rejection 
of  cold  fit>m  the  regions  of  the  heavenly  bodies ; 
and  also  in  the  heat  and  combustion  observed  in 
subterraneous  spots,  which  appear  to  be  owing 
to  the  rejection  of  heat  from  the  centre  of  the 
earth.  For  heat  and  cold,  when  in  small  quanti- 
ties, mutually  destroy  each  other,  whilst  in  larger 
quantities,  like  armies  equally  matched,  they  re- 
move and  eject  each  other  in  open  conflict.  It  is 
said,  also,  that  cinnamon  and  other  perfumes 
retain  their  odour  longer  when  placed  near  privies 
and  foul  places,  because  they  wQl  not  unite  and 
mix  with  stinks.  It  is  well  known  that  quick- 
silver, which  would  otherwise  reunite  into  a  com- 
plete mass,  is  prevented  from  so  doing  by  man's 
spittle,  pork,  lard,  turpentine,  and  the  like,  from 
the  little  affinity  of  its  parts  with  those  substances, 
so  that  when  surrounded  by  them  it  draws  itself 
back,  and  its  avoidance  of  these  intervening  ob- 
stacles  is  greater  than  its  desire  of  reuniting  itself 
to  its  homogeneous  parts;  which  is  what  they 
term  the  mortification  of  quicksilver.  Agrain,  the 
difference  in  weight  of  oil  and  water  is  not  the 
only  reason  for  their  refusing  to  mix,  but  it  is  also 
owing  to  the  little  affinity  of  the  two,  for  spirits 
of  wine,  which  are  lighter  than  oil,  mix  very 
well  with  water.  A  very  remarkable  instance 
of  the  motion  in  question  is  seen  in  nitre,  and 
crude  bodies  of  a  like  nature,  which  abhor  flame, 
as  may  be  observed  in  gunpowder,  quicksilfer, 
and  gold.  The  avoidance  of  one  pole  <^  the 
magnet  by  iron  is  not,  (as  Gilbert  has  well  ob- 
served,) strictly  speaking,  an  avoidance,  but  a 
conformity,  or  attraction  to  a  more  convenient 
situation. 

Let  the  eleventh  motion  be  that  of  assimHatioih 
or  self-multiplication,  or  simple  generation,  by 
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which  latter  term  we  do  not  meen  the  simple 
generation  of  integral  bodies,  such  as  plants  or 
animals,  bat  of  homogeneous  bodies.  Bj  this 
motion  homogeneous  bodies  convert  those  which 
are  allied  to  them,  or,  at  least,  well  disposed  and 
prepared,  into  theix  own  substance  and  nature. 
Thus  flame  multiplies  itself  over  yapours  and 

,  oily  substances,  and  generates  fresh  flame;  the 

air  over  water  and  watery  substances  multiplies 
itself  and  generates  fresh  air ;  the  vegetable  and 
animal  spirit,  over  the  thin  particles  of  a  watery 
or  oleaginous  spirit  contained  in  its  food,  multi- 
plies itself  and  generates  fresh  spirit;  the  solid 
parts  of  plants  and  animals,  as  the  leaf,  flower, 
the  flesh,  bone,  and  the  like,  each  of  them  assi- 
mUate  some  part  of  the  juices  contained  in  their 
food,  and  generate  a  successive  and.  daily  sub- 
stance.   For  let  none  rave  with  Paracelsus,  who 

^  (blinded  by  his  distillations)  would  have  it,  that 
nutrition  takes  place  by  mere  separation,  and 
that  the  eye,  nose,  brain,  and  liver,  lie  concealed 

^         in  bread  and  moat,  the  root,  leaf,  and  flower,  in 

^  the  juice  of  the  earth ;  asserting  that  just  as  the 
artist  brings  out  a  leaf,  flower,  eye,  nose,  hand, 
foot,  and  the  like,  from  a  rude  mass  of  stone  or 
wood,  by  the  separation  and  rejection  of  what  is 
superfluous ;  so  the  great  artist  within  us  brings 
out  our  several  limbs  and  parts  by  separation 
and  rejection.  But  to  leave  such  trifling,  it  is 
most  certain  that  all  the  parts  of  vegetables  and 
animals,  as  well  the  homogeneous  as  organic, 
first  o(  all  attract  those  juices  contained  in  their 
food,  which  are  nearly  common,  or  at  least  not 
very  different,  and  then  assimilate  and  convert 
them  into  their  own  nature.  Nor  does  this  as- 
similation, or  simple  generation,  take  place  in 
animated  bodies  only,  but  the  inanimate  also 
participate  in  the  same  property,  (as  we  have  ob- 
served of  flame  and  air,)  and  Uiat  languid  spirit, 
which  is  contained  in  every  tangible  animated  sub- 
stance, is  perpetually  working  upon  the  coarser 
parts,  and  converting  them  into  spirit,  which  af- 
terwards is  exhaled,  whence  ensues  a  diminution 
of  weight,  and  a  desiccation  of  which  we  have 
spoken  elsewhere.*  Nor  should  we,  in  speak- 
ing of  assimilation,  neglect  to  mention  the  accre- 
tion which  is  usually  distinguished  from  aliment, 
and  which  is  observed  when  mud  .grows  into  a 
mass  between  stones,  and  is  converted  into  a 
stony  substance,  and  the  scaly  substance  round 
the  teeth  is  converted  into  one  no  less  hard  than 
the  teeth  themselves ;  for  we  are  of  opinion  that 
there  exists  in  all  bodies  a  desire  of  assimilation, 
as  well  as  of  uniting  with  homogeneous  masses. 
Each  of  these  powers,  however,  is  confined, 
although  in  different  manners,  and  should  be 
diligently  investigated,  because  they  are  con- 
nect^ withjthe  revival  of  old  age.  Lastly,  it  is 
worthy  of  observation,  that  in  the  nine  preceding 

*  0M  tlM  dUig  iniUiM«s,  Aphorim  40. 


motbns,  bodies  appear  to  aim  at  the  mere  pre- 
servation of  their  nature,  whilst  in  this  they  at- 
tempt its  propagation. 

Let  the  twelfth  motion  be  that  of  exeitemeni^ 
which  appears  to  be  a  species  of  the  last,  and  is 
sometimes  mentioned  by  us  under  that  name.  It 
is,  like  that,  a  diffusive,  communicative,  transi- 
tive, and  multiplying  motion ;  and  they  agree  re- 
markably in  their  effect,  although  they  diflfer  in 
their  UAode  of  action,  and  in  their  subject-matter. 
The  former  proceeds  imperiously,  and  with  au- 
thority ;  it  orders  and  compels  the  assimilated  to 
be  converted  and  changed  into  the  assimilating 
body.  The  latter  pro<^eds  by  art,  insinuation, 
and  stealth,  inviting  and  disposing  the  excited 
towards  the  nature  of  the  exciting  body.  The 
former  both  multiplies  and  transforms  bodies  and 
substances ;  thus  a  greater  quantity  of  flame,  air, 
spirit,  and  flesh  is  formed ;  but  in  the  latter,  the 
powers  only  are  multiplied  and  changed,  and 
heat,  the  magnetic  power,  and  putrefaction,  in 
the  above  instances,  are  increased.  Heat  does 
not  diffuse  itself,  when  heating  other  bodies,  by 
any  communication  of  the  original  heat,  but  only 
by  exciting  the  parts  of  the  heated  body  to  that 
motion  which  is  the  form  of  heat,  and  of  which 
we  spoke  in  the  first  vintage  of  the  nature  of 
heat.  Heat,  therefore,  is  excited  much  less 
rapidly  and  readily  in  stone  or  metal,  than  in  air, 
on  account  of  the  inaptitude  and  sluggishness 
of  those  bodies  in  acquiring  that  motion,  so  that 
it  is  probable  that  there  may  be  some  substances, 
towards  the  centre  of  the  earth,  quite  incapable 
of  being  heated,  on  account  of  their  density, 
which  may  deprive  them  of  the  spirit  by  which 
the  motion  of  excitement  is  usually  commenced. 
Thus,  also,  the  magnet  creates  in  the  iron  a  new 
disposition  of  its  parts,  and  a  conformable  motion, 
without  losing  any  of  its  virtue.  So  the  leaven 
of  bread,  yeast,  rennet,  and  some  poisons,  excite 
and  invite  successive  and  continued  motion  in 
dough,  beer,  cheese,  or  the  human  body ;  not  so 
much  from  the  power  of  the  |xciting,  as  the  pre- 
disposition and  yieliiing  of  the  excited  body. 

Let  the  thirteenth  motion  be  that  of  impretsion^ 
which  is  also  a  species  of  motion  of  assimilation, 
and  the  most  subtile  of  diffusive  motions.  We 
have  thought  it  right,  however,  to  consider  it  as 
a  distinct  species,  on  account  of  its  remarkable 
difference  from  the  two  last.  For  the  simple  mo- 
tion of  assimilation  transforms  the  bodies  them- 
selves,  so  that  if  you  remove  the  firet  agent,  yon 
diminish  not  the  effect  of  those  which  succeed ; 
thus,  neither  the  first  lighting  of  flame,  nor  the 
firat  convereion  into  air,  are  of  any  importance  to 
the  flame  or  air  next  generated.  So,  also,  the 
motion  of  excitement  still  continues  for  a  consi- 
derable time  after  the  removal  of  the  firet  agent, 
as  in  a  heated  body  on  the  removal  of  the  original 
heat,  in  the  excited  iron  on  the  removal  of  the 
magnet,  and  in  the  dough  on  the  removal  of  ths 
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leaTen*  Bat  the  motioo  of  impreMiOB,  aitfaosgh 
diffiisiTe  and  traBsitire,  appears,  aevertholoao,  to 
depend  on  the  first  agent,  so  that,  upon  the  re- 
moval of  the  latter,  the  former  immediately  fails 
and  perishes ;  for  which  reason  also  it  takes  effect 
in  a  moment,  or  at  least  a  very  short  space  oi  time. 
We  are  wont  to  call  the  two  former  motions  the 
motions  of  the  generation  oi  Jupiter,  hecanse 
when  bom  they  continue  to  exist;  and  the  latter, 
the  motion  of  the  generation  of  Satnm,  because 
it  is  immediately  deToured  and  absorbed.  It 
may  be  seen  in  three  instances;  1.  In  the  rays  of 
light;  3.  In  the  percussions  of  sounds;  3.  In 
magnetic  attractions  as  regards  communication. 
For,  on  the  removal  of  light,  colours  and  all  its 
other  images  disappear,  ap,  on  the  cessation  of  the 
first  percussion  and  the  vibration  of  the  body, 
sound  soon  fails;  and  although  sounds  are  agi- 
tated by  the  wind,  like  waves,  yet  it  is  to  be  ob- 
served, that  the  same  sound  does  not  last  during 
the  whole  time  of  the  reverberation.  Thus,  when 
a  bell  is  struck,  the  sound  appears  to  be  continued 
for  a  considerable  time,  and  one  might  easily  be 
led  into  the  mistake  of  supposing  it  to  float  and 
remain  in  the  air  daring  the  whole  time,  which 
is  most  erroneous.  For  the  reverberation  is  not 
one  identical  sound,  but  the  repetition  of  sounds ; 
which  is  made  manifost  by  stopping  and  confining 
the  sonorous  body ;  thus,  if  a  bell  be  stopped  and 
held  tightly,  so  as  ta  be  immovable,  the  soond 
fails,  and  there  is  no  further  reverberation ;  and  if 
a  musical  string  be  touched  after  the  first  vibra- 
tion, either  with  the  finger,  (as  in  the  harp,)  or  a 
quill,  (as  in  the  harpsichord,)  the  sound  immedi- 
ately ceases.  If  the  magnet  be  removed,  the  iron 
falls.  The  moon,  however,  cannot  be  removed 
from  the  sea,  nor  the  earth  from  a  heavy  falling 
body,  and  we  can,  therefore,  make  no  experiment 
upon  them,  bat  the  case  is  the  same. 

Let  the  fourteenth  motion  be  that  of  eor^igurar 
Hon  or  pontion^  by  which  bodies  appear  to  desire 
a  peculiar  situation,  collocaticm,  and  configuration 
with  others,  rather  than  union  or  separation.  This 
is  a  very  abstruse  moGon,  and  has  not  been  well 
investigated ;  and,  in  some  instances,  appears  to 
occur  almost  without  any  cause,  although  we  be 
y  mistaken  in  supposing  this  to  be  really  the  case. 
For  if  it  be  asked,  why  the  heavens  revolve  from 
east  to  west,  rather  than  from  west  to  east,  or  why 
they  turn  on  poles  situated  near  the  Bears,  rather 
than  round  Orion  or  any  other  part  of  the  heaven, 
sueh  a  question  appears  to  be  unreasonable,  since 
these  phenomena  should  be  received  as  determi- 
nate, and  the  objects  of  our  experience.  There 
are,  indeed,  some  ultimate  and  sel^xisting  phe- 
nomena in  nature,  but  those  which  we  have  just 
mentioned  are  not  to  be  referred  to  that  class :  for 
we  attribato  them  to  a  certain  harmony  and  con^ 
sent  of  the  unWerse,  which  has  not  yet  been  pro- 
perly observed.  But  if  the  motion  of  the  earth 
from  west  to  east  be  allowed,  the  same  question 


may  be  pot,  for  it  must  also  revtilve  round  oertaiii- 
poles,  and  why  should  they  be  placed  where  they 
are,  rather  than  elsewheiel  The  pofority  and 
variation  of  the  needle  come  under  our  present 
bead.  There  is  also  observed  in  both  natural 
and  artificial  bodies,  especially  solids  rather  than 
fluids,  a  particular  collocation  and  position  of 
parts,  resembling  hairs  or  fibres,  which  should  be 
diligently  investigated,  since,  without  a  discovery 
of  them,  bodies  cannot  be  conveniently  controlled 
or  wrought  upon.  The  eddies  c^nervable  in 
liquids  by  which,  when  compressed,  they  suo^ 
cessively  raise  differmt  parte  of  their  mass  befoie 
th^  can  escape,  so  as  to  equalize  the  pressure,  is 
more  correctly  assigned  to  the  motion  of  fiberty. 

Let  the  fifteenth  motion  be  that  of  trantmimon^ 
or  of  passage,  by  which  the  powers  of  bodies  are 
more  or  less  impeded  or  advanced  by  the  medium» 
according  to  the  nature  of  the  bodies  and  their 
effective  powers,  and  also  according  to  that  of 
the  medimn.  For  one  medium  is  adapted  to 
Kght,  another  to  sound,  another  to  heat  and  cold, 
another  to  magnetic  action,  and  so  on  with  regard 
to  the  other  actions. 

Let  the  sixteenth  be  that  which  we  term  the 
roj/al  or  political  motion,  by  which  the  predomi- 
nant and  governing  parte  of  any  body  cheeky 
subdue,  reduce,  «id  regulate  the  others,  and  force 
them  to  unite,  separate,  stand  still,  move,  or  as- 
sume a  certain  position,  not  from  any  inclination 
of  their  own,  but  according  to  a  certain  order,  and 
as  best  suite  the  convenience  of  the  gt)veming 
part,  so  that  there  is  a  sort  of  dominion  and  dvil 
government  exercised  by  the  raling  part  over  ite 
subjecte.  This  motion  is  very  conspicuous  in 
the  spirite  of  animals,  where,  as  long  as  it  is  in 
force,  it  tempers  all  the  motion  of  the  other  parte. 
It  is  found  in  a  less  degree  in  other  bodies,  as  we 
have  observed  in  blood  and  urine,  which  are  not 
decomposed  until  the  spirit,  which  mixed  and 
reteined  ^eir  parte,  has  been  emitted  or  extin- 
guished. Nor  is  this  motion  peculiar  to  spirits 
only,  although  in  most  bodies  the  spirit  predomi- 
nates, owing  to  ite  rapid  motion  and  penetration; 
for  the  grosser  parte  predominate  in  denser  bo- 
dies, which  are  not  filled  with  a  quick  and  active 
spirit,  (such  as  existo  in  quicksilver  or  vitriol,) 
so  that  unless  this  check  or  yoke  be  thrown  off 
by  some  contrivance,  there  is  no  hope  of  any 
transformation  of  such  bodies.  And  let  not  any 
one  suppose  that  we  have  forgotten  our  subject, 
because  we  speak  of  predominance  in  this  clas- 
sification of  motions,  which  is  made  entirely 
with  the  view  of  assisting  the  investigation  of 
wrestling  instances,  or  instences  of  predomi- 
nance. For  we  do  not  now  treat  of  the  general 
predominance  of  motions  or  powers,  but  of  that 
of  parte  in  whole  bodies,  which  constitutes  the 
pajcticular  species  here  considered. 

Let  the  seventeenth  motion  be  the  tpontantoM 
motion  of  reookMmy  by  which  bodies  having  a 
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imaimfBfy  to  moif%  vai  plaeed  in  a  finrounblt 
sitaatkm,  eaj<7  their  peenliv  Batme,  pmsuiiig 
theoMalTee  and  nothing  elte,  and  teeking  as  it 
weie  to  embrace  themselTee.  For  bediee  aeein 
eicher  to  more  withoot  any  limit,  or  to  tend  to- 
wards a  limit,  arrived  at  which,  they  either  rerolTe 
aocording  to  their  pecaliar  nature,  or  rest.  Those 
which  are  ferourably  situated,  and  have  a  ten- 
dency to  motion,  mo^e  in  a  circle  with  an  eternal 
and  aaliauted  motion;  thoee  which  are  fitroura- 
bly  situated  and  abhor  motion^  rest.  Those  which 
are  not  faTonrably  sitoated  move  in  a  straight 
line,  (as  their  shortest  path,)  in  order  to  unite 
with  others  of  a  congenial  natare.  This  motion 
of  rerolation  admits  of  nine  diffsrences ;  1.  Wi^ 
regard  to  the  centre  about  which  the  bodies  move ; 
9.  The  poles  round  which  they  move;  8«  The 
dreumfiffenoe  or  orbit  relatively  to  its  distance 
fromtheoentre;  4.  The  velocity  or  greater  or  less 
speed  with  which  they  revolve;  5.  The  direction 
of  the  motion,  as  from  east  to  west,  or  the  reverse; 

6.  The  deviation  firom  a  perfect  circle,  by  spiral 
lines  at  a  greater  or  less  distance  from  the  centre ; 

7.  The  deviation  from  the  circle  by  spiral  lines  at 
a  greater  or  less  distance  from  the  pc^es ;  8.  The 
greater  or  less  distance  of  these  spirals  from  eadi 
other;  9.  And,  lastly,  the  Taiiation  of  the  poles, 
if  they  be  movable;  which,  however,  only  af- 
fects revelation  when  circular.  The  motion  in 
question  is,  according  to  common  and  long  re- 
ceived opinion,  considered  to  be  that  of  the  hea- 
venly bodies.  There  exists,  however,  with  re- 
gard to  this,  a  considerable  dispute  between  some 
of  the  ancients  as  well  as  modems,  who  have 
attributed  a  motion  of  revolution  to  the  earth.  A 
much  more  reasonable  controversy,  perhaps,  ex- 
ists, (if  it  be  not  a  matter  beyond  dispute,)  whether 
the  motion  in  question  (on  the  hypothesis  of  the 
earth's  being  fixed)  is  confined  to  the  heavens,  or 
rather  descends  and  is  communicated  to  the  air 
and  water.  The  rotation  of  missiles,  as  in  darts, 
masket  balls,  and  the  like,  we  refer  entirely  to 
the  motion  of  liberty. 

Let  the  eighteenth  motion  be  that  of  irtpido 
Hotk,  to  which  (in  the  sense  assigrned  to  it  by 
sstronomers)  we  do  not  give  much  credit;  but  in 
our  serious  and  general  search  ader  the  tenden- 
cies of  natural  bodies,  this  motion  occurs  and 
appears  worthy  of  forming  a  distinct  species.  It 
is  the  motion  of  an  (as  it  were)  eternal  captivity ; 
when  bodies,  for  instance,  being  plaeed  not  alto- 
gether according  to  their  nature,  and  yet  not 
exactly  ill,  constantly  tremble,  and  are  restless, 
not  contented  with  their  position,  and  yet  not 
daring  to  advance.  Such  is  the  motion  of  the 
heart  and  the  pulse  of  animals,  and  it  must  ne- 
cessarily occur  in  all  bodies  which  are  situated  in 
s  mean  state,  between  conveniences  and  ineonve- 
mences;  so  that  being  removed  from  their  proper 
position,  they  strive  to  eecape,  are  repulsed,  and 
sgain  continue  to  make  the  attempt. 

Vol.  II_53 


Let  ^kB  rnnsteaoth  and  last  motion  be  m» 
which  can  seareely  be  termed  a  motion,  and  yet 
is  one;  and  which  vre  may  call  the  motion  of 
repose,  or  of  abhonence  of  motion.  It  is  by  this 
motion  that  the  earth  stands  by  its  own  weight, 
whilst  its  extremes  move  towards  the  middle,  not 
to  an  imaginary  centre,  but  in  order  to  unite.  It 
is  owing  to  the  same  tendency,  that  all  bodies  of 
considerable  density  abhor  motion,  and  their  only 
tendency  is  not  to  move,  which  nature  they  pre- 
serve, although  excited  and  urged  in  a  variety  of 
ways  to  motion.  Bat  if  they  be  compelled  to 
move,  yet  do  they  always  appear  anxious  to  re- 
cover their  former  state,  and  to  cease  firom  moticmt 
in  which  respect  they  certainly  appear  sctivsy 
and  attempt  it  vnth  sufficient  swiftness  and 
rapidity,  as  if  fatigued  and  impatient  of  delay. 
We  can  only  have  a  partial  representation  of  this 
tendency,  because  with  us  every  tangible  sob- 
stance  is  not  only  not  condensed  to  the  utmost, 
but  even  some  spirit  is  added,  owing  to  the  action 
and  conooeting  influence  of  the  heavenly  bodies. 

We  have  now,  therefbre,  exhibited  the  species 
or  simple  elements  of  the  motions,  tendmoiest 
and  active  powers,  which  are  moet  universal  in' 
nature ;  and  no  small  portion  of  natural  science 
has  been  thus  sketched  out.  We  do  not,  however^ 
deny  that  other  instances  can,  perhaps,  be  added^ 
and  our  divisions  changed  aoeordiDg  to  some 
more  natural  order  of  things,  and  also  reduced  to 
a  less  number ;  in  which  reepect  we  do  not  allude  • 
to  any  abstract  classification,  as  if  one  were  to 
say,  that  *<  bodies  desire  the  preservation,  exalta- 
tion, propagation,  or  fruition  of  their  oatuie;'' 
or,  that  •«  motion  tends  to  the  preservation  and 
benefit  either  of  the  universe,  (as  in  the  ease  ef 
those  of  resistance  and  connection,)  or  of  exten- 
sive wholes,  (as  in  the  case  of  those  of  the  greater 
congregation,  revolution,  and  abhorrence  of  mo^ 
tion,)  or  in  particular  forms,  as  in  the  case  of  the 
others,  f'or,  although  such  remarks  be  Just,  yet, 
unless  they  terminate  in  matter  and  constructien, 
according  to  true  definitions,  they  are  speculative 
and  of  little  use.  In  the  mean  time,  our  classi- 
fication will  suffice,  and  be  of  much  use  in  the 
consideration  of  the  predominance  of  powers,  sad 
examining  the  wrestling  instances  which  ooo- 
stitote  our  present  subject. 

For,  of  the  motions  here  laid  down,  some  are 
quite  invincible,  some  more  powerful  than  others, 
which  they  confine,  check,  and  modify ;  others 
extend  to  a  greater  distance,  others  are  more  im- 
mediate and  swift,  others  strengthen,  increase, 
and  accelerate  the  rest. 

The  motion  of  resistance  is  most  adamantine 
and  invincible.  We  are  yet  in  doubt  whether 
such  be  the  nature  of  that  of  connection ;  for  we 
cannot  vrith  certainty  determine  whether  there  be 
a  vacuum,  either  extensive  or  intermixed  widi 
matter.  Of  one  thing,  however,  we  are  satisfied^ 
that  the  reason  assigned  by  Leucippus  and  Do*- 
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mooritas  for  the  introdiiction  of  a  Tacaunit 
(namely,  that  the  same  bodies  could  not  other- 
wise comprehend  and  fill  greats  and  less  spaces,) 
is  false.  For  there  is  clearly  a  folding  of  matter, 
by  which  it  wraps  and  unwraps  itself  in  space 
within  certain  limits,  without  the  intervention  of 
a  yacnum.  Nor  is  there  two  thousand  times 
more  of  yacuam  in  air  than  in  gold,  as  there 
should  be  on  this  hypothesis ;  a  fact  demonstrated 
by  the  very  powerful  energies  of  fluids,  (which 
would  otherwise  float  like  fine  dust  in  vacuo,) 
and  many  other  proofs.  The  other  motions  direct 
and  are  directed  by  each  other  according  to  theu 
strength,  quantity,  excitement,  emission,  or  the 
assistance  or  impediments  they  meet  with. 

For  instance,  some  armed  magnets  hold  and 
support  iron  of  sixty  times  their  own  weight;  so 
far  does  the  motion  of  lesser  congregation  predo- 
minate over  that  of  the  greater ;  but  if  the  weight 
be  increased,  it  yields.  A  lever  of  a  certain 
strength  will  raise  a  griyen  weight,  and  so  far  the 
motion  of  liberty  predominates  over  that  of  tiie 
greater  congregation,  but  if  the  weight  be  greater, 
the  former  motion  yields.  A  piece  of  leather 
stretched  to  a  certain  point  does  not  break,  and 
so  far  the  motion  of  continuity  predominates  over 
that  of  tension,  but  if  the  tension  be  greater, 
the  leather  breaks,  and  the  motion  of  continu- 
ity yields.  A  certain  quantity  of  water  flows 
through  a  chink,  and  so  fiair  the  motion  of  greater 
congregation  predominates  over  that  of  continuity, 
but  if  the  chink  be  smaller,  it  yields.  If  a  musket 
be  charged  with  ball  and  powdered  sulphur  alone, 
and  fire  be  applied,  the  ball  is  not  discharged,  in 
which  case  the  motion  of  greater  congregation 
overcomes  that  of  matter,  but  when  gunpowder 
is  used,  the  motion  of  matter  in  the  sulphur  pre- 
dominates, being  assisted  by  that  motion  and  the 
motion  of  avoidance  in  the  nitre ;  and  so  of  the 
rest.  For  wrestling  instances  (which  show  the 
predominance  of  powers,  and  in  what  manner 
and  proportion  they  predominate  and  yield)  must 
be  searched  for  with  active  and  industrious  dili- 
gence. 

The  methods  and  nature  of  this  yielding  must 
also  be  diligently  examined;  as,  for  instance, 
whether  the  motions  completely  cease  or  exert 
themselves,  but  are  constrained.  For,  in  the 
bodies  with  which  we  are  acquainted,  there  is  no 
real,  but  an  apparent  rest,  either  in  the  whole  or 
in  parts.  This  apparent  rest  is  occasioned  either 
by  equilibrium  or  the  absolute  predominance  of 
motions.  By  equilibrium,  as  in  the  scales  of  the 
balance,  which  rest  if  the  weights  be  equal.  By 
predominance,  as  in  perforated  jars,  in  which  the 
water  rests,  and  is  prevented  from  falling  by  the 
predominance  of  the  motion  of  connection,  it 
is,  however,  to  be  observed  (as  we  have  said  be- 
fore) how  far  the  yielding  motions  exert  them- 
selves. For,  if  a  man  be  held  stretched  out  on 
the  ground  against  his  will,  with  arms  and  legs 


bound  down,  or  otherwise  confined,  and  yet  strive 
with  all  his  power  to  get  up,  the  struggle  is  not 
the  less,  although  ineflfectual.  The  real  state  of 
the  case  (namely,  whether  the  yielding  motion 
be,  as  it  were,  annihilated  by  the  predomiDanoe, 
or  there  be  rather  a  continued  although  an  invisi- 
ble effort)  will  perhaps  appear  in  the  concurrence 
of  motions,  although  it  escape  our  notice  in  their 
conflict.  For  instance,  let  an  experiment  be  made 
with  muskets ;  whether  a  musket  ball,  at  its  ut- 
most range  in  a  straight  line,  or,  as  it  is  commonly 
called,  point  blank,  strike  with  less  force  when 
projected  upwards,  where  the  motion  of  the  blow 
is  simple,  dian  when  projected  downwards,  where 
the  motion  of  gravity  concurs  with  the  blow. 

The  rules  of  such  instances  of  predominance 
as  occur,  should  be  collected :  such  as  the  follow- 
ing ;  the  more  general  the  desired  advantage  is, 
the  stronger  will  be  the  motion;  the  motion  of 
connexion,  for  instance,  which  relates  to  the  in- 
tercourse of  the  parts  of  the  universe,  is  more 
powerful  than  that  of  gravity,  which  relates  to 
the  intercourse  of  dense  bodies  only.  Again,  the 
desire  of  a  private  good  does  not,  in  general, 
prevail  against  that  of  a  public  one,  except  where 
the  quantities  are  small.  Would  that  such  were 
the  case  in  civil  matters ! 

49.  In  the  twenty-fifth  rank  of  prerogative  in- 
stanpee,  we  will  place  suggeaUng  instances ;  such 
as  suggest  or  point  out  that  which  is  advanta- 
geous to  mankind ;  for  bare  power  and  knowledge, 
in  themselves,  exalt,  rather  than  enrich  human 
nature.  We  must,  therefore,  select  from  the 
general  store,  such  things  as  are  most  useful  to 
mankind.  We  shall  have  a  better  opportunity 
of  discussing  these  when  we  treat  of  the  appli* 
cation  to  practice ;  besides,  in  the  work  of  inter- 
pretation, we  leave  room,  on  every  subject,  for 
the  human  or  optative  chart ;  for  it  is  a  part  of 
science  to  make  judicious  inquiries  and  wishes. 

50.  In  the  twenty-sixth  rank  of  prerogative 
instances,  we  will  place  the  generally  useful  in- 
stances. They  are  such  as  relate  to  various 
points,  and  frequently  occur,  sparing,  by  that 
means,  considerable  labour  and  new  trials.  The 
proper  place  for  treating  of  instances  and  contri- 
vances, will  be  that  in  which  we  speak  of  the 
application  to  practice,  and  the  methods  of  expe- 
riment. All  that  has  hitherto  been  ascertained, 
and  made  use  of,  will  be  described  in  the  particu- 
lar history  of  each  art.  At  present,  we  will  sub- 
join a  few  general  examples  of  the  instances  in 
question. 

Man  acts,  then,  upon  natural  bodies  (besides 
merely  bringing  them  together  or  removing  them) 
by  seven  principal  methods :  1.  By  the  exclusion 
of  all  that  impedes  and  disturbs ;  2.  By  compres- 
sion, extension,  agitation,  and  the  like;  3.  By 
heat  and  cold;  4.  By  detention  in  a  suitable 
place;  5.  By  checking  or  directing  motion;  6. 
By  peculiar  harmonies ;  7.  By  a  seasonable  and 
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proper  ^tematioD,  series,  ind  suooeseioii  of  all 
these,  or  at  least  of  some  of  them. 

I.  With  regard  to  the  first ;  eominon  air,  which 
is  always  at  hand,  and  forces  its  admission,  as 
also  the  rays  of  the  heavenly  bodies,  create  mach 
disturbance.  Whatever,  therefore,  tends  to  ex- 
clude them,  may  well  be  considered  as  generally 
useful.  The  substance  and  thickness  of  vessels 
in  which  bodies  are  placed  when  prepared  for 
operations  may  be  referred  to  this  head.  So, 
also,  may  the  accurate  methods  of  closing  vessels 
by  consolidation,  or  the  lahun  napUntiw^  as  the 
chjrmists  call  it.  The  exclusion  of  air  by  means 
of  liquids  at  the  extremity,  is  also  very  useful ; 
as,  when  they  pour  oil  on  wine,  or  the  juices  of 
herbs,  which,  by  spreading  itself  upon  the  top, 
like  a  cover,  preserves  them  uninjured  from  the 
air.  Powders,  also,  are  serviceable,  for,  although 
they  contain  air  mixed  up  in  them,  yet  they  ward 
oSt  the  power  of  the  mass  of  circumambient  air, 
which  is  seen  in  the  preservation  of  grapes,  and 
other  fruits,  in  sand  aad  fiour.  Wax,  honey, 
pitch,  and  other  resinous  bodies,  are  well  used  in 
order  to  make  the  exclusion  more  perfect,  and  to 
remove  the  air  and  celestial  influence.  We  have 
sometimes  made  an  experiment,  by  placing  a  ves- 
sel or  other  bodies  in  quicksilver,  the  most  dense 
of  all  substances  capable  of  being  poured  round 
others.  Grottos  and  subterraneous  caves  are  of 
great  use  in  keeping  oflf  the  effects  of  the  sun, 
and  the  predatory  action  of  air,  and,  in  the  north 
of  Grermany,  are  used  for  granaries.  The  depo- 
siting of  bodies  at  the  bottom  of  water  may  be 
also  mentioned  here,  and  I  remember  having  heard 
of  some  bottles  of  wine  being  let  down  into  a 
deep  well  in  order  to  cool  them,  but  left  there  by 
chance,  carelessness,  and  forgetfulness,  for  seve- 
ral years,  and  then  taken  out ;  by  which  means, 
the  wine  not  only  escaped  becoming  flat  or  dead, 
but  was  much  more  excellent  in  flavour;  arising 
(as  it  appears)  from  a  more  complete  mixture  of 
its  parts.  But,  if  the  case  require  that  bodies 
should  be  sunk  to  the  bottom  of  water,  as  in 
rivers,  or  the  sea,  and  yet  should  not  touch  the 
water,  nor  be  enclosed  in  sealed  vessels,  but  sur^ 
rounded  only  by  air,  it  would  be  right  to  use  that 
vessel  which  has  been  sometimes  employed  under 
water,  above  ships  that  have  sunk,  in  order  to 
enable  the  divers  to  remain  below  and  breathe  oc- 
casionally by  turns.  It  was  of  the  following 
nature.  A  hollow  tub  of  metal  was  formed,  and 
sunk  so  as  to  have  its  bottom  parallel  with  the 
surface  of  the  water;  it  thus  carried  down  with 
it  to  the  bottom  of  the  sea  all  the  air  contained  in 
the  tub.  It  stood  upon  three  feet,  (like  a  tripod,) 
being  of  rather  less  height  than  a  man,  so  that 
when  the  diver  was  in  want  of  breath,  he  could 
put  his  head  into  the  hollow  of  the  tub,  breathe, 
and  then  continue  his  work.  We  hear  that  some 
sort  of  boat  or  vessel  has  now  been  invented,  ca- 1 
j>able  of  carrying  men  some  distance  under  water.  | 


Any  bodies,  however,  can  easily  be  suspended 
under  some  such  vessel  as  we  have  mentioned, 
which  has  occasioned  our  remarks  upon  the  expe- 
riment. 

Another  advantage  of  the  careful  and  hermeti- 
cal  closing  of  bodies  is  this;  not  only  the  admis- 
sion of  .external  air  is  prevented,  (of  which  we 
have  treated,)  but  the  spirit  of  bodies  also  is  pre- 
vented from  making  its  escape,  which  is  an  inter- 
nal operation.  For  any  one  operating  on  natural 
bodies  must  be  certain  as  to  their  quantity,  and 
that  nothing  has  evaporated  or  escaped ;  since 
profound  alterations  Uike  place  in  bodies,  when 
art -prevents  the  loss  or  escape  of  any  portion, 
whilst  nature  prevents  their  annihilation*  With 
regard  to  this  circumstance,  a  false  idea  has  pre- 
vailed, (which,  if  true,  would  make  us  despair  of 
preserving  quantity  without  diminution,)  namely, 
that  the  spirit  of  bodies,  and  air  when  rarefied  by  a 
great  degree  of  heat,  cannot  be  so  kept  in  by  being 
enclosed  in  any  vessel,  as  not  to  escape  by  the 
small  pores.  Men  are  led  into  this  idea  by  com- 
mon experiments  of  a  cup  inverted  over  water, 
with  a  candle  or  piece  of  lighted  paper  in  it,  by 
which  the  water  is  drawn  up,  and  of  those  cups 
which  when  heated  draw  up  the  flesh.  For  they 
think  that  in  each  experiment  the  rarefied  air 
escapes,  and  that  its  quantity  is  therefore  dimi^ 
nished,  by  which  means  the  water  fx  flesh  rises 
by  the  motion  of  connexion.  This  is,  however, 
most  incorrect.  For  the  air  is  not  diminished  in 
quanti^,  but  contracted  in  dimensions,*  nor  does 
this  motion  of  the  rising  of  the  water  begin  till 
the  flame  is  extinguished,  or  the  air  cooled,  so  that 
physicians  place  cold  sponges,  moistened  with 
water,  on  the  cups,  in  order  to  increase  their 
attraction.  There  is,  therefore,  no  reason  why 
men  should  fbar  much  from  the  ready  escape  of 
air:  for,  although  it  be  true  that  the  most  solid 
bodies  have  their  pores,  yet  neither  air  nor  spirit 
readily  suffers  itself  to  be  rarefied  to  such  an 
extreme  degree ;  just  as  water  will  not  escape  by 
a  small  chink. 

II.  With  regard  to  the  second  of  the  seven 
above  mentioned  methods,  we  must  especially 
observe,  that  compression  and  similar  violence 
have  a  most  powerful  effect  either  in  producing 
locomotion,  and  other  motions  of  the  same  nature, 
as  may  be  observed  in  engines  and  projectiles,  or 
in  destroying  the  organic  body  and  those  qualities 
which  consist  entirely  in  motion,  (for  all  life, 
and  every  description  of  flame  and  ignition  are 
destroyed  by  compression,  which  also  injures 
and  deranges  every  machine ;)  or  in  destroying 
those  qualities  which  consist  in  position  and  a 
coarse  difference  of  parts,  as  in  colours;  for  the 

*  Part  of  the  tir  it  expudod  tnd  eMtpes,  mad  put  it  eon- 
turned  by  the  flame.  Wben  condenaed,  tberefore,  bjr  the 
cold  application,  it  cannot  offer  aufflcient  retitunce  to  the 
external  atmoapliert  to  prevent  the  liquid  or  fleth  from  befaiff 
foreed  Into  the  glatt. 
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eokmr  of  a  flower  when  whole  diftn  from  thai 
it  preseots  when  braised,  and  the  same  may  be 
obaenred  of  whole  and  powdered  amber;  or  in 
taste,  for  the  taste  of  a  pear  before  it  is  ripe  and 
of  the  same  pear  when  braised  and  softened  is 
different,  since  it  becomes  perceptibly  more  sweet 
Bat  such  violence  is  of  little  avail  in  the  more 
noble  transformations  and  dianges  of  homoge- 
neous bodies,  for  they  do  not,  bysoeh  means, 
aeqnire  any  constantly  an4  permanently  new 
state,  bat  one  that  is  transitory,  and  always 
straggling  to  retarn  to  its  former  habit  and  free- 
dom. It  woald  not,  however,  be  oseless  to  make 
some  more  diligent  exp^ments  with  regard  to 
this ;  whether,  for  instance,  the  condensation  of 
a  perfectly  homogeneous  body  (such  as  air,  water, 
oil,  and  the  like)  or  their  rare^ction,  when  effected 
by  Tioleooe,  can  become  permanent,  fixed,  and, 
as  it  were,  so  changed  as  to  become  a  nature. 
Tbie  might  at  first  be  tried  by  simple  perse- 
Teranee,  and  then  by  means  of  helps  and  harmo- 
nies. It  might  readily  have  been  attempted,  (if 
we  had  bat  thought  of  it,)  when  we  condensed 
water  (as  was  mentioned  above)  by  hammering 
and  compression  until  it  burst  out  For  we 
ought  to  have  left  the  flattened  globe  untouched 
for  some  days,  and  then  to  have  drawn  off  the 
walsr  in  order  to  try  whether  it  would  have  im- 
mediately occupied  the  sane  dimensions  as  it  did 
before  the  condensation.  If  it  had  not  done  so^ 
either  immediately  or  soon  afterwards,  the  con- 
densation would  have  appeared  to  have  been 
rendered  constant;  if  not,  it  would  have  appeared 
that  a  restitation  took  place,  and  that  the  con- 
densation had  been  transitory.  Something  of  the 
same  kind  might  have  been  tried  with  the  glass 
eggs ;  the  egg  should  have  been  sealed  up  sud- 
denly and  firmly,  after  a  complete  exhaustion  of 
the  air,  and  should  have  been  allowed  to  remain 
■0  for  some  days,  and  it  might  then  have  been 
Ivied  whetiier,  on  opening  the  aperture,  the  air 
would  be  drawn  in  with  a  hissing  noise,  or 
whether  as  much  water  would  be  drawn  into  it 
when  immersed,  as  would  have  been  drawn  into 
it  at  first,  if  it  had  not  continued  sealed.  For 
it  is  probable  (or  at  least  worth  making  the  ex- 
periment) that  this  might  have  happened,  or  might 
happen,  because  perseverance  has  a  similar  effect 
upon  bodies  which  are  a  little  less  homogeneous. 
A  stick  bent  together  for  some  time  does  not 
rebound,  which  is  not  owing  to  any  loss  of  quan- 
tity in  the  wood  during  the  time,  for  the  same 
would  occur  (after  a  larger  time)  in  a  plate  of 
steel,  which  does  not  evaporate.  If  the  experi- 
ment of  simple  perseverance  should  fail,  the 
matter  should  not  be  given  up,  but  other  means 
should  be  employed.  For  it  would  be  no  small 
advantage,  if  bodies  could  be  endued  with  fixed 
and  constant  natures  by  violence.  Air  could 
then  be  converted  into  water  by  condensation, 
with  other  similar  effects;  for  man  is  more  Ae 


master  of  violent  motions  thsD  of  any  other 
means. 

III.  The  third  of  our  seven  metiiods  is  referred 
to  that  great  practical  engine  of  nature  as  well  am 
of  art,  cold  aiid  heat.  Here  man's  power  limps, 
as  it  were,  with  one  leg.  For  we  possess  the  heat 
of  fire,  which  is  infinitely  more  powerful  and  in- 
tense thui  that  of  the  sun  (as  it  reaches  us)  and  ihat 
of  animals.  But  we  want  cold,*  except  such  a» 
we  can  obtain  in  winter,  in  caverns,  or  by  sur- 
rounding objects  with  snow  and  ice,  which,  per- 
haps, may  be  compared  in  degree  with  the  noon- 
tide heat  of  the  sun  in  tropical  countries,  increased 
by  the  reflection  of  mountains  and  walls.  For 
this  degree  of  heat  and  cold  can  be  borne  for  a 
short  period  only  by  animals,  yet  it  is  nolhing 
compared  with  the  beat  of  a  burning  fumaoe,  or 
the  corresponding  degree  of  cold.|  Every  thing 
with  us  has  a  tendency  to  become  rarefied,  dry, 
and  wasted,  and  nothing  to  become  condensed  sr 
soft,  except  by  mixtures,  and,  as  rt  were,  sporioas 
methods.  Instances  of  cold,  therefore,  should  be 
searehed  for  roost  diligently,  such  aa  may  be  found 
by  exposing  bodies  upon  buUdings  in  a  hard  frosf» 
in  subterraneous  caverns,  by  surrounding  bodiee 
with  snow  and  ice  in  deep  places  excav^ad  for 
that  purpose,  by  letting  bodies  down  into  wells, 
by  burying  bodies  in  quicksilver  and  metils,  by 
immereing  them  in  streams  which  petrify  wood, 
by  burying  them  in  the  earth,  (which  the  Ckinesfr 
are  reported  to  do  with  their  china,  masses  of 
which,  made  (or  that  purpose,  are  said  to  remain 
in  the  ground  for  ibrty  or  fifty  years,  and  to  b* 
transmitted  to  their  heire  as  a  sort  of  artificial 
mine,)  and  the  like.  The  condensations  wIhcIi 
take  place  in  nature  by  means  of  cold  shouM  also 
be  investigated,  that  by  learning  their  causes  they 
may  be  introduced  into  the  arts;  such  as  are  ob-- 
served  in  the  exudation  of  marble  and  stones,  in 
the  dew  upon  the  panes  of  glass  in  a  room  towards 
morning  after  a  firosty  night,  in  the  formation  and 
the  gathering  of  vapoure  under  the  earth  into 
water,  whence  spring  fountains,  and  the  like. 

Besides  the  substances  which  are  cold  to  ih» 
touch,  there  are  othera  which  have  also  the  effect 
of  cold,  and  condense ;  they  appear,  however,  to 
act  only  upon  the  bodies  of  animals,  and  scarcely 
any  further.  Of  these  we  have  many  instances, 
in  medicines  and  plasters.  Some  condense  the 
flesh  and  tangible  parts,  such  as  astringent  and 
inspissating  medicines,  othere  the  spirits,  socfa  as 
soporifics.    There  are  two  modes  of  condensing 

*  Heat  ean  now  be  abftneted  by  a  very  simple  prooea8,tB 
the  degree  of  cold  be  of  almost  any  required  intensity. 

t  It  is  impossible  to  compare  a  degree  of  beat  with  a  degree 
of  cold,  without  the  assumption  of  some  arbitrary  teii,  n> 
which  the  degrees  are  to  be  referred.  In  the  next  sentence 
Bacon  appears  to  have  taken  the  power  of  animal  life  to  sop- 
port  heat  or  cold  as  the  test,  and  then  the  comparison  can  only 
be  between  the  degree  of  beat  or  of  coM  that  will  ptodoee 
death. 

The  xero  must  be  arbitrary  which  divides  equally  a  ceitala- 
degree  of  heat  fh>m  a  certain  degree  of  cold. 
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iie  •pirttBf  b  j  •oporifies  or  proToettiTes  to  aloop ; 
^  one  bj  ealming  the  motioD,  the  other  by 
expelling  the  epirit.  The  Tiolet,  dried  roees,  let- 
teees,  end  other  benign  or  mild  remedies,  b  j  their 
friendly  and  gently  cooling  Taponre,  inrite  the 
tpirits  to  anite,  and  restrain  their  riolent  and  per- 
turbed  motion.  Roee>water,  for  instance,  applied 
to  the  nostrils  in  fainting  fits,  causes  the  resolved 
and  relaxed  spirits  to  recover  themseWes,  and,  as 
it  were,  cherishes  them.  Bat  opiates,  and  the 
like,  banish  the  spirits  by  their  malignant  and 
hostile  quality.  If  they  be  applied,  therefore,  exter- 
nally, ^  spirits  immediately  qnit  the  part^  and  no 
longer  readily  flow  into  it;  bat  if  they  be  taken 
internally,  their  rapoar,  mounting  to  the  head, 
expels,  in  all  directions,  the  spirits  contained  in 
the  ventricles  of  the  brain,  and  since  these  spirits 
retreat,  bat  cannot  escape,  they  consequently 
meet  and  are  condensed,  and  are  sometimes  com- 
pletely extinguished  and  suffocated ;  although  the 
same  opiates,  when  taken  in  moderation,  by  a 
secondary  accident,  (the  condensation  wluch  suc- 
ceeds Aeir  union,)  strengthen  the  spirits,  render 
them  more  robost,  and  check  their  useless  and 
inflammatory  motion,  by  which  means  they  con^ 
tribute  not  a  little  to  the  cure  of  diseases,  and  the 
prolongation  of  life. 

The  preparations  of  bodies,  also,  for  the  recep- 
tion of  cold,  should  not  be  omitted,  such  as  that 
water  a  little  warmed  is  more  easily  frosen  tiian 
that  which  is  quite  cold,  and  the  like. 

Moreover,  since  nature  supplies  cold  so  sparing- 
ly, we  must  act  like  the  apothecaries,  who,  when 
they  cannot  obtain  any  simple  ingredient,  take 
a  suceedaneum,  or  quid  pro  quo,  as  they  term  it, 
each  as  aloes  for  xylobalsamum,  cassia  for  cinna- 
mon. In  the  same  manner  we  should  look  dilU 
gently  about  us,  to  ascertain  whether  there  may 
be  any  substitutes  for  cold,  that  is  to  say,  in  what 
other  manner  condensation  can  be  effected,  which 
is  the  peculiar  operation  of  cold.  Such  conden- 
sations appear  hitherto  to  be  of  four  kinds  only. 
1.  By  simple  compression,  which  is  of  little  avail 
towards  permanent  condensation,  on  account  of 
the  elasticity  of  substances,  but  may  still  how- 
ever be  of  some  assistance,  d.  By  the  contrac- 
tion of  the  coarser,  after  the  esoape  or  departure 
of  the  finer  parts  of  a  given  body ;  as  is  exempli- 
fied in  induration  by  fire,  and  the  repeated  heating 
and  extingurshing  of  metals,  and  the  like.  3.  By 
the  cohesion  of  the  most  solid  homogeneous  parts 
of  a  given  body,  which  were  previously  separated, 
and  mixed  with  others  less  solid,  as  in  the  return 
of  sublimated  mercury  to  its  simple  state,  in 
'which  it  occapies  much  less  space  than  it  did  in 
powder,  and  the  same  may  be  observed  of  the 
cleansing  of  all  metals  from  their  dross.  4.  By 
harmony  or  the  application  of  substances  which 
condense  by  some  latent  power.  These  harmo- 
nies are  as  yet  but  rarely  observed,  at  which  we 
^cannot  be  surprised,  since  there  is  little  to  hope 


for  from  their  investigation,  unless  the  disoovery 
of  forms  and  conformation  be  attained.  With 
regard  to  animal  bodies,  it  is  not  to  be  questioned 
that  there  are  many  internal  and  external  medi- 
cines which  condense  by  harmony,  as  we  have 
before  observed,  but  this  action  is  rare  in  inani- 
mate bodies.  Written  accounts,  as  well  as  re- 
port, have  certainly  spoken  of  a  tree  in  one  of  the 
Tercere  or  Canary  Islands  (for  I  do  not  exactly 
recollect  which)  that  drips  perpetually,  so  as  to 
supply  the  inhabitants,  in  some  degree,  with 
water;  and  Paracelsus  says,  that  the  herb  called 
roe  solis  is  filled  with  dew  at  noon,  whilst  the  sun 
gives  out  its  greateet  heat,  and  all  other  herbs 
around  it  are  dry.  We  treat  both  these  accounts 
as  fables;  they  Would,  however,  if  true,  be  of 
the  most  important  service,  and  most  worthy  of 
examination.  As  to  the  honey-dew,  resembling 
manna,  which  is  found  in  May  on  the  leaves  of 
the  oak,  we  are  of  opinion  that  it  is  not  condensed 
by  any  harmony  or  peouliarity  of  the  oak  leaf,  but 
that  whilst  it  falls  equally  upon  other  leaves,  it 
is  retained  and  continues  on  those  of  the  oak,  be- 
cause their  texture  is  closer,  and  not  so  porous  as 
that  of  most  of  the  other  leaves** 

With  regard  to  heat,  man  possesses  abundant 
means  and  power,  but  his  observation  and  inquiry 
are  defective  in  some  respects,  and  these  of  the 
greatest  importance^  notwithstanding  the  boastinf 
of  quacks.  For  the  effects  of  intense  heal  are 
examined  and  observed,  whilst  these  of  a  more 
gentle  degree  of  heat,  being  of  the  most  frequent 
occurrence  in  the  paths  of  nature,  arsi  on  that  very 
account,  least  known.  We  see,  therefore,  the 
furnaces,  which  are  most  esteemed,  employed  in 
increasing  the  spirits  of  bodies  to  a  grsat  extent^ 
as  in  the  strong  acids,  and  some  chymical  oik ; 
whilst  the  tangible  parts  are  hardsned,  and,  when 
the  volatile  part  has  sse^ted,  besome  sometimes 
fixed;  the  homogeneous  parts  are  separated,  and 
the  heterogeneous  incorporated  and  agglomerated 
in  a  coarse  lump;  and  (what  is  chiefly  worthy  of 
remark)  the  junction  of  compound  bodies,  and 
the  more  delicate  eonfbrmations  are  destroyed  and 
confounded.  But  the  operation  of  a  less  videnl 
heat  should  be  tried  and  investigated,  by  whMk 
more  delicate  mixtures  and  regular  oonfbrmationi 
may  be  produced  and  elicited,  according  to  the 
example  of  nature,  and  in  imitation  of  the  eflbct 
of  the  sun,  which  we  have  alluded  to  in  the 
aphorism  on  the  instances  of  alliance.  For  the 
works  of  nature  are  carried  on  in  much  smaller 
portions,  and  in  more  delicate  and  varied  positions 
than  those  of  fire,  as  we  now  employ  it.  Bat 
man  will  then  appear  to  have  really  augmented 
his  power,  when  the  works  of  nature  can  be 
imitated  in  §pme^  perfected  in  power,  and  varied 
in  quantity ;  to  which  should  be  added  the  acce- 
leration in  point  of  time.    Rust,  for  instance,  is 

•  Itmftjroftfs  be  obtenre^oo  the  teaTet  of  Um  Use  tad 
olbertrtee. 
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tiie  resaU  of  a  longf  process,  but  crocus  Martis  is 
obtained  immediately ;  and  the  same  may  be  ob- 
senred  of  natural  yerdigris  and  cemse.  Crystal 
is  formed  slowly,  whilst  grlass  is  blown  immedi* 
ately :  stones  increase  slowly,  whilst  bricks  are 
baked  immediately,  &c.  In  Uie  mean  time  (with 
regard  to  our  present  subject)  every  different  spe- 
cies of  heat  should,  with  its  peculiar  effects,  be 
dUigently  collected  and  inquired  into;  that  of 
the  heayeniy  bodies,  whether  their  rays  be  di- 
lect,  reflected,  or  refracted,  or  condensed  by  a 
burning-glass;  that  of  lightning,  flame,  and  ignit- 
ed charcoal ;  that  of  fire  of  different  materials, 
either  open  or  confined,  straitened  or  overflowing, 
qualified  by  the  different  forms  of  the  furnaces, 
excited  by  the  bellows,  or  quiescent,  removed 
to  a  greater  or  less  distance,  or  passing  through 
different  media;  moist  heats,  such  as  the  bd- 
neum  Maris,  and  the  dunghill ;  the  external  and 
internal  heat  of  animals ;  dry  heats,  such  as  the 
heat  of  ashes,  lime,  warm  sand;  in  short,  the 
nature  of  every  kind  of  heat,  and  its  degrees. 

We  should,  however,  particularly  attend  to  the 
investigation  and  discovery  of  the  effects  and 
opei^tions  of  heat,  when  made  to  approach  and 
retire  by  degrees,  regularly,  periodically,  and  by 
proper  intervals  of  space  and  time.  For  this 
•ystematieal  inequality  is  in  trutb  the  daughter 
of  heaven  and  mother  oi  generation,  nor  can  any 
great  result  be  expected  from  a  vehement,  preci- 
pitate, or  desultory  heat.  For  this  is  not  only 
most  evident  in  vegetables,  but  in  the  wombs  of 
animals,  also,  there  arises  a  great  inequality  of 
heat,  from  the  motion,  sleep,  food,  and  passions 
of  the  female.  The  same  inequality  prevails  in 
those  subterraneous  beds  where  metais  and  fossils 
are  perpetually  forming,  which  renders  yet  more 
remarkable  the  ignorance  of  some  of  the  reformed 
alchymists,  who  imagined  they  could  attain 
their  object  by  the  equ^le  heat  of  lamps,  or  the 
like,  burning  uniformly.  Let  this  suffice  con- 
cerning the  operation  and  effects  of  heat ;  nor  is 
it  time  for  us  to  investigate  them  thoroughly  be- 
fore the  forms  and  conformations  of  bodies  have 
been  further  examined  and  brought  to  light. 
When  we  have  determined  upon  our  models, 
we  may  seek,  apply,  and  arrange  our  instru- 
ments. 

IV.  The  fourth  mode  of  action  is  by  continu- 
ance, the  very  steward  and  almoner,  as  it  were, 
of  nature.  We  apply  the  term  continuance  to 
the  abandonment  of  a  body  to  itself  for  an  ob- 
servable time,  guarded  and  protected  in  the 
mean  while  from  all  external  force.  For  Ae 
internal  motion  then  commences  to  betray  and 
exert  itself  when  the  external  and  adventitious  is 
removed.  The  effects  of  time,  however,  are  far 
more  delicate  than  those  of  fire.  Wine^  for 
instance,  cannot  be  clarified  by  fire  as  it  is  by 
continuance.  Nor  are  the  ashes  produced  by 
combustion  so  fine  as  the  particles  dissolved  or 


wasted  by  the  lapse  of  ages.  The  incorporations 
and  mixtures,  which  are  hurried  by  fire,  are  very 
inferior  to  those  obtained  by  continuance;  and 
the  various  conformations  assumed  by  bodies  left 
to  themselves,  such  as  mouldiness,  &c.,  are  put  a 
stop  to  by  fire  or  a  strong  heat.  It  is  not,  in  the 
mean  time,  unimportant  to  remark,  that  there  is  a 
certain  degree  of  violence  in  the  motion  of  bodies 
Mitirely  confined.  For  the  eonfinement  impedes 
the  proper  motion  of  the  body.  Continuance  in 
an  open  vessel,  therefore,  is  useful  for  separations, 
and  in  one  heimetically  sealed  for  mixtures,  thai 
in  a  vessel  partly  closed,  but  admitting  the  air  ffH* 
putrefaction.  But  instances  of  the  operation  and 
effect  of  continuance  must  be  collected  diligently 
from  every  quarter. 

v.  The  direction  of  motion  (which  is  the  fifth 
method  of  action)  is  of  no  small  use.  We  adopt 
this  term  when  speaking  of  a  body,  which,  meet- 
ing with  another,  either  arrests,  repels,  allows,  or 
directs  its  original  motion.  This  is  the  case 
principally  in  the  figure  and  position  of  vessels. 
An  upright  cone,  for  instance,  promotes  the  con- 
densation of  vapour  in  alembics,  but,  when 
reversed,  as  in  inverted  vessels,  it  assists  the  r^ 
fining  of  sugar.  Sometimes  a  curved  form  or 
one  alternately  contracted  and  dilated  is  required* 
Strainers  may  be  ranged  under  this  head,  where 
the  opposed  body  opens  a  way  for  one  portion  of 
another  substance  and  impedes  the  rest.  Nor  is 
this  process,  or  any  other  direction  of  motion, 
carried  on  externally  only,  but  sometimes  by  one 
body  within  another.  Thus,  pebbles  are  thrown 
into  water  to  collect  the  muddy  particles,  and 
syrups  are  refined  by  the  white  of  an  egg,  which 
glues  the  grosser  particles  together  so  as  to  facili- 
tate their  removal.  Telesius,  indeed,  rashly  and 
ignorantly  enough  attributes  the  formation  of  ani- 
mals to  this  cause,  by  means  of  the  channels  and 
folds  of  the  womb.  He  ought  to  have  observed 
a  similar  formation  of  the  young  in  eggs,  which 
have  no  wrinkles  or  inequalities.  One  may  ob- 
serve a  real  result  of  this  direction  of  motion  in 
casting  and  modelling* 

VI.  The  effects  produced  by  harmony  and 
aversion  (which  is  the  sixth  method)  are  fre- 
quently buried  in  obscurity.  For  these  occult 
and  specific  properties,  (as  they  are  termed,)  the 
sympathies  and  antipathies  are  for  the  most  part 
but  a  corruption  of  philosophy.  Nor  can  we 
form  any  great  expectation  of  the  discovery  (^ 
the  harmony  which  exists  between  natural  objects, 
before  that  of  their  forms  and  simple  confonna- 
tions,  for  it  is  nothing  more  than  the  symmety 
between  these  forms  and  conformations. 

The  greater  and  more  universal  species  of  har- 
mony are  not,  however,  so  wholly  obscure,  and 
with  them,  therefore,  we  must  commence.  The 
first  and  principal  distinction  between  them  is 
this;  that  some  bodies  differ  considerably  in  the 
abundance  and  rarity  of  their  substance,  but  cor* 
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refpond  in  their  confonnation ;  others,  on  the 
eontraiy,  conespond  in  the  former  and  differ  in 
the  latter.  Thui  the  ohymists  have  well  observed, 
that  in  their  trial  of  first  princtpleii,  solphor  and 
mercury,  as  it  were,  perrade  the  uniyerae ;  their 
reasoning  about  salt,  however,  is  absurd,  and 
merely  introduced  to  comprise  earthy,  dry,  fixed 
bodies.,  In  the  other  two,  indeed,  one  of  the 
most  nniTersal  species  of  natural  harmony  mani- 
fests itself.  Thus  there  is  a  c<Hrrespondence  be- 
tween sulphur,  oil,  gpreasy  exhalations,  flame, 
and,  perhaps,  the  substance  of  the  stars.  On  the 
other  hand,  there  is  a  like  correspondence  between 
mercury,  water,  aqueous  vapour,  air,  and,  per- 
haps, pure  intersidereal  ether.  Yet  do  these  two 
quaternions,  or  great  natural  tribes  (each  within 
its  own  limits)  differ  immensely  in  quantity  and 
density  of  substance,  whilst  they  generally  agree 
in  conformation,  as  is  manifest  in  many  instances. 
On  the  other  hand,  the  metals  agree  in  such 
quantity  and  density,  (especially  when  compared 
with  vegetables,  &c.,)  but  differ  in  many  reqiects 
in  conformation.  Animals  and  vegetables,  in 
like  manner,  vary  in  their  almost  infinite  modes 
of  conformatioDt  but  range  within  very  limited 
degrees  of  quantity  and  density  of  substance. 

The  next  most  general  correspondence  is  that 
1»etween  individual  bodies  and  those  which  sup- 
ply them  by  way  of  menstruum  or  support  In- 
quiry, therefore,  must  be  made  as  to  the  climate, 
soil,  and  depth  at  which  each  metal  is  generated, 
and  the  same  of  gems,  whether  produced  in 
rocks  or  mines;  also  as  to  the  soil  in  which  par- 
ticular trees,  shrubs,  and  herbs  mostly  grow  and, 
as  it  were,  ddight  9  and  as  to  the  best  species  of 
manure,  whether  dung,  chalk,  sea-sand,  or  ashes, 
&c.,  and  their  different  propriety  and  advantage 
according  to  the  variety  of  soils.  So  also  the 
grafting  and  setting  of  trees  and  plants  (as  re- 
gards the  readiness  of  grafting  one  particular 
species  on  another)  depends  very  much  upon 
harmony,  and  it  would  be  amusing  to  try  an  ex- 
periment I  have  lately  heard  of,  in  grafting  forest 
trees,  (garden  trees  alone  having  hitherto  been 
adi^ted,)  by  which  means  the  leaves  and  fruit 
are  enlarged,  and  the  trees  produce  more  shade. 
The  specific  food  of  animals  again  should  be 
observed,  as  well  as  that  which  cannot  be  used. 
Thus  the  carnivorous  cannot  be  fed  on  herbs,  for 
which  reason  the  order  of  Feuilletans,  the  experi- 
ment having  been  made,  has  nearly  vanished; 
human  nature  being  incapable  of  supporting  their 
regimen,  although  the  human  will  has  more  power 
over  the  bodily  frame  than  that  of  other  animals. 
The  different  kinds  of  putrefaction  frem  which 
animals  are  generated  should  be  noted. 

The  harmony  of  principal  bodies  with  those 
subordinate  to  them  (such  indeed  may  be  deemed 
those  we  have  alluded  to  above]  are  sufficiently 
manifest,  to  which  may  be  addea  those  that  exist 
between  different  bodies  and  their  objects,  and. 


since  these  latter  are  more  apparent,  &ey  may 
throw  great  light,  when  well  observed  and  dili- 
gently examined,  upon  those  which  are  more 
latent. 

The  more  eternal  harmony  and  aversion,  or 
friendship  and  enmity,  (for  superstition  and  folly 
have  rendered  the  terms  of  sympathy  and  anti*- 
pathy  almost  disgusting,)  have  been  either  falsely 
assigned,  or  mixed  with  &ble,  or  most  rarely 
discovered  from  neglect.  For  if  one  were  to' 
allege  that  there  is  an  enmity  between  the  vine 
and  the  cabbage,  because  they  will  not  come  up 
well  when  sown  together,  there  is  a  sufficient 
reason  for  it  in  the  succulMit  and  absorbent  nature 
of  each  plant,  so  that  the  one  defirauds  the  other- 
Again,  if  one  were  to  say  that  there  is  a  harmony 
and  friendship  between  the  com  and  the  corn- 
flower, or  the  wild  poppy,  because  the  latter 
seldom  grow  anywhere  but  in  cultivated  soils, 
he  ought  rather  to  say  there  is  an  enmity  between 
them,  for  the  poppy  and  the  corn-flower  are  pro- 
duced and  created  by  those  juices  which  the  com 
has  left  and  rejected,  so  that  the  sowing  of  the 
com  prepares  the  ground  for  their  production* 
And  there  are  a  vast  number  of  similar  false  as- 
sertions. As  for  fables,  they  must  be  totally  «c- 
terminated.  There  remains  then  but  a  scanty 
supply  of  such  species  of  harmony  as  has  borne 
the  test  of  experiment,  such  as  that  between  the 
magnet  and  iron,  gold  and  quicksilver,  and  the 
like.  In  chymic^l  experiments  on  metals,  how- 
ever, there  are  some  othere  worthy  of  notice,  but 
the  greatest  abundance  (where  the  whole  are  so 
few  in  numbere)  is  discovered  in  certain  medi- 
cines, which,  from  their  occult  and  specific  quali- 
ties, (as  they  are  termed,)  affect  particular  limbst 
humoure,  diseases,  or  constitutions.  Nor  should 
we  omit  the  harmony  between  the  motion  and 
phenomena  of  the  moon,  and  their  effects  on 
lower  bodies,  wliich  may  be  brought  together  by 
an  accurate  and  honest  selection  from  the  experi-^ 
ments  of  agriculture,  navigation,  and  medicine, 
or  of  other  sciences.  By  as  much  as  these  general 
instances,  however,  of  more  latent  harmony  are  * 
rare,  with  so  much  the  more  diligence  are  they  to 
be  inquired  after,  through  tradition  and  faithful 
and  honest  reports,  but  without  rashness  and  cre- 
dulity, with  an  anxious  and,  as  it  were,  hesitating 
degree  of  reliance.  There  remains  one  species 
of  harmony  which,  though  simple  in  its  mode  of 
action,  is  yet  most  valuable  in  its  use,  and  must 
by  no  means  be  omitted,  but  rather  diligently  in- 
vestigated. It  is  die  ready  or  difficult  coition  or 
union  of  bodies  in  composition  or  simple  juxta- 
position. For  some  bodies  readily  and  willingly 
mix  and  are  incorporated,  othefs  tardily  and  per- 
versely ;  thus  powders  mix  best  with  water,  chalk 
and  ashes  with  oils,  and  the  like.  Nor  are  these 
instances  of  readiness  and  avenion  to  mixture  to 
be  alone  collected,  but  othere  also  of  the  colloca- 
tion, distribution,  and  digestion  of  the  parts  when 
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mingled,  and  Ike  predomiatiioe  after  the  mixture 
is  complete. 

VII.  Lastly,  there  remains  the  seventh  and 
last  of  the  seven  modes  of  action ;  namely,  that 
by  the  alteration  and  interchange  of  the  other  six ; 
but  of  this  it  will  not  be  the  right  time  to  offer 
any  examples  nntil  some  deeper  investigation 
shall  have  taken  place  of  each  of  the  others. 
The  series,  or  chsdn  of  this  alternation,  in  its 
mode  of  application  to  separate  effects,  is  no  less 
powerful  in  its  operation  than  difficult  to  be  traced. 
But  men  are  possessed  with  the  most  extreme 
impatienoe,  both  of  such  inquiries  and  their  prac- 
tical application,  although  it  be  the  clue  of  the 
lahjrrinth  in  all  greater  works.  Thus  far  of  the 
generally  useful  instanees. 

51.  The  twenty-seventh  and  last  place  we 
will  assign  to  the  magical  instances,  a  term  which 
we  apply  to  those  where  the  matter,  or  efficient 
«gent,  is  scanty  or  small,  in  comparison  with  the 
grandeur  of  the  work  or  effect  produced ;  so  that, 
even  when  common,  they  appear  miraculous, 
some  at  first  sight,  others  even  upon  more  atten- 
tive observation.  Nature,  however,  of  herself, 
•upplies  these  but  sparin^y.  What  she  will  do 
when  her  whole  store  is  thrown  open,  and  after 
the  discovery  of  forms,  processes,  and  conforma- 
tion, wiU  appear  hereafter.  As  far  as  we  can  yet 
conjeotnre,  Uiese  magic  effects  are  produced  in 
three  ways,  either  by  self-multiplication,  as  in 
fire,  and  the  poisons  termed  specific,  and  the  mo- 
tions transferred  and  multiplied  from  wheel  to 
wheel ;  or  by  the  excitement,  or,  as  it  were,  invi- 
tation of  another  substance,  as  in  the  magnet, 
which  excites  innumerable  needles  without  losing 
or  diminishing  its  power,  and,  again,  in  leaven, 
and  the  like ;  or,  by  the  excess  of  rapidity  of  one 
species  of  motion  over  anodier,  as  has  htea  ob- 
served in  the  case  of  gunpowder,'  cannon,  and 
mines.  The  two  former  require  an  investigation 
of  harmonies,  the  latter  of  a  measure  of  motion. 
Whether  there  be  any  mode  of  changing  bodies 
per  minima,  (as  it  is  termed,)  and  transferring 
the  delicate  conformations  of  matter,  which  is  of 
importance  in  all  transformations  of  bodies,  so  as 
to  enable  art  to  effect,  in  a  short  time,  that  which 
nature  works  out  by  divers  expedients,  is  a  point 
of  which  we  have  as  yet  no  indication.  But,  as 
we  aspire  to  the  extremest  and  highest  results  in 
that  which  is  solid  and  true,  so  do  we  ever  detest, 
and,  as  far  as  in  us  lies,  expel  all  that  is  empty 
and  vain. 

59.  Let  this  suffice  as  to  the  respective  dignity 
or  prerogatives  of  instances.  But  it  must  be 
noted,  that,  in  this  our  organ,  we  treat  of  logic, 
and  not  of  philesophy.  Seeing,  however,  that 
our  logic  instructs  and  informs  the  understanding, 
in  order  that  it  may  not,  with  the  small  hooks,  as 
it  were,  of  the  mind,  oatch  at  and  grasp  mere  ab- 
stractions, but  rather  actually  penetrate  nature, 
and  discover  the  properties  and  effects  of  bodies, 


and  the  determinate  laws  of  thar  substance,  (so 
that  this  seieiice  of  ours  springs  irom  the  nrntne 
of  things,  as  well  as  from  that  of  the  mind ;)  it  is 
not  to  be  wondered  at,  if  it  have  been  cootiiiiially 
interspersed  and  illustrated  with  natural  observa- 
tions and  experiments,  as  instances  of  our  method 
The  prerogative  instances  are,  as  appears  from 
what  has  preceded,  twenty-seven  in  number,  and 
are  termed,  solitary  instances,  migrating  instanees, 
conspicuous  instances,  clandestine  instances,  con- 
stitutive instances,  similar  instances,  singular  in- 
stances, deviating  instances,  bordering  instajioes, 
instances  of  power,  accompanying  and  hostile 
instances,  subjunctive  instanoes,  instances  of  alli- 
anoe,  instances  of  the  cross,  instaaces  of  divoice, 
instanoes  of  the  gate,  citing  instances,  instances 
of  the  road,  supplementaiy  instances,  lancing 
instances,  instances  of  the  rod,  instanoes  of  the 
course,  doses  of  nature,  wrestling  instances,  sug- 
gesting instanoes,  generally  usefol  instanees,  and 
magical  instances.    The  advantage,  by  whieh 
these  instances  excel  the  more  ordinary,  regards 
specifically  either  theory  or  practice,  or  both. 
With  regard  to  tbeoiy,  they  assist  either  the 
senses  or  the  understanding;  the  senses,  ss  in 
the  five  instanoes  of  the  lamp ;  the  understand- 
ing, either  by  expediting  the  exclusive  mode  of 
arriving  at  the  form,  as  in  solitaiy  instances,  or 
by  confining  and  more  immediately  indicating  the 
affirmative,  as  in  the  migrating,  con^icuoas,  ae- 
oompanying,  and  subjunctive  instanoes;  or,  by 
elevating  the  understanding,  and  leading  it  to 
general  and  common  natures,  snd  that  either  im- 
mediately, as  in  the  clandestine  and  singular 
instances,  and  those  of  alliance;  or,  very  nearly 
so,  as  in  the  ooastitutive ;  or,  still  lees  so,  as  in 
the  similar  instanoes ;  or,  by  correcting  ^  under- 
standing of  its  habits,  as  in  the  deviating  in- 
stances; or,  by  leading  to  the  grand  form  or 
fibric  of  the  universe,  as  in  the  hording  in- 
stances; or,  by  guarding  it  from  &lse  forms  and 
causes,  as  in  those  of  the  cross  and  of  divmos. 
With  regard  to  practice,  they  either  point  it  oat, 
or  measure,  or  elevate  it    They  point  it  oat, 
either  by  showing  where  we  must  commenoe,  in 
order  not  to  repeat  the  labours  of  others,  as  in  the 
instanoes  of  power ;  or,  by  inducing  us  to  aspire 
to  that  which  may  be  possible,  as  in  the  suggest 
ing  instances;  the  four  mathematioal  instances 
measure  it.    The  generally  useful  and  the  magio- 
al  elevate  it 

Again,  out  of  these  twenty-seven  instances, 
some  must  be  collected  immediately,  without 
waidng  for  a  particular  investigation  of  properties. 
Such  are  the  similar,  singular,  deviating,  and 
bordering  instances,  those  of  power,  and  of  the 
gate,  and  suggesting,  generally  useful,  and  magic- 
al instances.  For  these  either  assist  and  cure 
the  understanding  and  senses,  or  fomish  our  gene- 
ral practice.  The  remainder  are  to  be  collected 
when  we  finish  eur  synoptical  tables  for  the  woik 
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of  the  interpreter,  upon  any  particular  nature. 
For  these  instances,  honoured  and  gifted  with 
snch  prerogatives,  are  like  the  soul  amid  the  vul- 
gar crowd  of  instances,  and  (as  we  from  the  first 
obsenred)  a  few  of  them  are  worth  a  multitude 
of  the  others.  When,  therefore,  we  are  forming 
onr  tables,  they  must  be  searched  out  with  the 
greatest  zeal,  and  placed  in  the  table.  And, 
since  mention  must  be  made  of  them  in  what  fol- 
lows, a  treatise  upon  their  nature  has  necessarily 
been  prefixed.  We  must  next,  however,  proceed 
to  the  supports  and  corrections  of  induction,  and 
thence  to  concretes,  the  latent  process,  and  latent 
conformations,  and  the  other  matters,  which  we 
bave  ennmerated  in  their  order  in  the  twenty-first 
aphorism,  in  order  that,  like  good  and  faithful 
guardians,  we  may  yield  up  their  fortune  to  man- 


kind, upon  the  emancipation  and  majority  of  their 
understanding ;  from  which  must  necessarily  fol- 
low an  improvement  of  their  estate,  and  an  in- 
crease of  their  power  over  nature.  For,  man,  by 
the  fall,  lost  at  once  his  state  of  innocence  and 
his  empire  over  creation,  both  of  which  can  be 
partially  recovered,  even  in  this  life,  the  first  by 
religion  and  faith,  the  second  by  the  arts  and 
sciences.  For  creation  did  not  become  entirely  and 
utterly  rebellious  by  the  curse ;  but  in  consequence 
of  the  divine  decree,  "  In  the  sweat  of  thy  brow 
shalt  thou  eat  bread,"  she  is  compelled  by  our 
labours,  (not  assuredly  by  our  disputes  or  magic- 
al ceremonies,)  at  length,  to  afiford  mankind,  in 
some  degree,  his  bread,  that  is  to  say,  to  supply 
man's  daily  wants. 

Kin>  or  NoyvM  oroahum. 
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or 


8UGH  A  NATURAL  AND  BXPBIUMENTAL  HISHPORT  AB  SHALL  BE  SdPPICIBNT  ANI^ 

SUTTABLT  ARRANGED  FOR  FORMING  THE  BA8I8  AND  FOUNDATION 

OF  A  TRUE  PHILOSOPHY. 


Our  motiTe  for  publishing  our  InBtaaration  in 
parts,  was  that  we  might  make  sure  of  something. 
A  similar  reason  induces  us  to  subjoin,  sTen  now, 
another  small  portion  of  the  work,  and  to  publish 
it  with  that  which  has  been  completed  above.  It 
is  a  description  and  delineation  of  such  a  natural 
and  experimental  history  as  should  be  arranged 
for  the  completing  our  philosophy,  and  should 
comprehend  genuine  and  copious  materials,  pro- 
perly adapted  to  the  work  of  the  interpreter  who 
is  next  to  make  his  appearance.  The  piq>er 
place  for  this  would,  have  been  that  where  we 
treat  of  preparationa  in  the  regular  course  of  our 
inquiry.  Yet  does  it  appear  better  to  anticipate, 
rather  than  wait  ibr  this  proper  place,  since  the 
history  which  we  design,  and  will  presently 
describe,  is  a  matter  of  great  magnitude,  and  not 
to  be  effected  without  vast  labour  and  expense, 
requiring  the  combined  assistance  of  many,  and 
being,  (to  use  our  former  expression,)  as  it  were, 
a  royal  work.  It  occurred,  therefore,  that  it 
might  be  worth  while  to  see  if  any  others  would 
undertake  it,  so  that  whilst  we  orderly  pursue 
our  design,  this  complicated  and  laborious  por- 
tion of  it  may,  by  the  joint  application  of  others, 
be  set  in  order  and  prepared  even  in  our  lifetime, 
should  it  so  please  God ;  especially,  since  our 
own  unassisted  strength  appears  scarcely  ade- 
quate to  so  great  a  sphere.  For  we  may,  per- 
haps, by  our  own  power,  overcome  all  that  is  the 
actual  work  of  the  understanding,  but  the  mate- 
rials on  which  it  is  to  work,  are  so  scattered,  that 
they  Bh0M  be  sought  after  and  imported  from  all 
quarters  by  factors  and  merchants.  We  consider 
it,  moreover,  as  scarcely  worthy  of  our  undertak- 
ing ourselves  to  waste  time  in  that  which  is  open 
to  the  industry  of  almost  all.  We  will,  however, 
perform  the  principal  part,  that  of  laying  down, 
with  diligence  and  accuracy,  a  model  and  sketch 
of  such  a  history  as  will  satisfy  our  intention, 
lest,  for  want  of  caution,  others  should  waste 


their  time,  and  direct  their  efforts  by  the  example 
of  such  natural  histories  as  are  now  in  use,  thus 
wandering  far  from  our  proposal.  In  the  mean 
time,  that  which  we  have  often  said  must  here  be 
specially  repeated,  namely,  that  if  all  the  talents 
of  every  age  had  concurred,  or  shall  hereato 
concur,  if  the  whole  human  race  had  applied,  or 
shall  apply  itself  to  philosophy,  and  the  whole 
globe  had  consisted,  or  shtdl  consist  of  acade- 
mies, and  colleges,  and  schools  of  the  learned, 
yet,  without  such  a  natural  and  experimental  his- 
tory as  we  shall  now  recommend,  it  were  impos- 
sible that  any  progress  worthy  of  mankind  should 
have  been,  or  should  hereafter  be  made  in  philo- 
sophy and  the  sciences.  But,  on  the  other  hand, 
when  it  has  once  been  prepared  and  drawn  up« 
with  the  addition  of  such  auxiliary  and  instruct- 
ive experiments  as  will  occur  or  be  searched  out, 
in  the  course  of  interpretation,  the  investigation 
of  nature  and  of  all  the  sciences  will  be  a  work 
many  years.  This,  therefore,  must  be  done,  or 
the  whole  work  must  be  abandoned,  for  by  this 
method  only  can  the  foundation  be  laid  of  a  genn^ 
ine  and  active  philosophy ;  and  men  will  at  once 
perceive,  as  if  roused  from  a  profound  sleep,  what 
a  difference  exists  between  the  dogmatism  and 
fictions  of  man^s  wit,  and  a  genuine  and  actife 
philosophy,  and  what  it  is  to  consult  nature  ha>- 
self  about  nature. 

In  the  first  place,  then,  we*  will  give  general 
precepts  as  to  completing  such  a  history,  and 
will  then  set  a  particular  species  of  it  before 
men^s  eyes,  alluding  occasionally  to  the  end  to 
which  (he  inquiry  must  be  adapted  and  referred, 
as  well  as  to  the  subject-matter  of  investigation 
itself;  in  order  thftt,  the  intention  being  well  un- 
derstood and  known  beforehand,  it  may  suggest 
other  points  that  may  have  escaped  us.  To  thi» 
history  we  are  wont  to  give  the  name  of  First,  or 
Mother  History. 
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APHORISMS. 

I.  Nature  ia  placed  m  ^ree  situations,  and 
sabjeet  to  a  threefold  goyernment.  For  eiie  is 
either  free,  and  left  to  unfold  herself  in  a  regular 
course,  or  she  is  driren  from  her  position  by  the 
obstinacy  and  resistance  of  matter,  and  the  rio- 
lence  of  obstacles,  or  she  is  constrained  and 
moulded  by  human  art  and  labour.  The  first  state 
applies  to  the  specific  nature  of  bodies ;  the  second 
to  monsters ;  the  third  to  artificial  productions,  in 
which  she  submits  to  the  yoke  imposed  on  her  by 
man,  for  without  the  hand  of  man  they  would  not 
have  been  produced.  But  from  the  labour  and 
contrivance  of  man  an  entirely  new  appearance 
of  bodies  takes  its  rise,  forming,  as  it  were,  an- 
other unlrerse  or  theatre.  Natural  history,  then, 
is  threefold,  and  treats  either  of  the  liberty,  the 
wanderings,  or  the  fetters  of  nature ;  so  that  we 
may  aptly  divide  it  into  the  histories  of  generation, 
pretergeneration,  and  arts;  the  latter  of  which 
divisions  we  are  also  wont  to  call  mechanic  or 
experimental.  Yet  would  we  not  direct  these 
three  to  be  carried  on  separately,  for  why  should 
not  the  history  of  monstrosities  in  every  species 
be  combined  with  that  of  the  species  itself  t  So, 
also,  artificial  subjects  may  sometimes  properly 
enough  be  treated  of  together  with  certain  natural 
species,  though,  at  other  times,  it  is  better  to 
separate  them.  Circumstances,  therefore,  must 
guide  us,  for  too  rigid  a  method  admits  of  repeti- 
tions and  prolixity  as  much  as  no  method. 

II.  Natural  history  being,  as  we  have  observed, 
threefold  relative  to  its  subject,  is  twofold  in  its 
application.  For  it  is  employed  either  as  a  means 
of  arriving  at  the  knowledge  of  the  matters  them- 
selves which  are  consigned  to  it,  or  as  the  ele- 
mentary material  for  philosophy,  and  as  the  stock 
'or  forest,  as  it  were,  from  which  to  furnish  forth 
genuine  induction.  The  latter  is  its  present  ap- 
plication ;  its  present  one,  I  observe,  for  it  was 
never  before  so  applied.  For  neither  Aristotle, 
nor  Theophrastus,  nor  Dioscorides,  nor  Pliny,  nor 
much  less  the  modems,  ever  proposed  this  as  the 
object  of  natural  history.  And  the  principal  point 
to  be  attended  to  is  this,  that  those  who  shall 
henceforth  take  charge  of  natural  history,  do  per- 
petually reflect,  and  impress  upon  their  minds, 
that  they  ought  not  to  be  subservient  to  the  plea- 
nue  or  even  benefit  which  may,  at  this  present 


time,  be  derived  from  their  namtive,  bat  Huit 
they  must  collect  and  prepare  such  and  so  varied 
a  supply  of  things,  as  may  be  sufficient  for  the 
forming  of  genuine  axioms.  If  they  thus  reflect, 
they  will  themselves  lay  down  their  own  method 
for  such  a  history,  for  the  end  governs  the  me«w« 

in.  But  by  as  much  as  this  is  a  matter  in- 
quiring great  pains  and  labour,  by  so  much  the 
less  should  it  be  unnecessarily  buidened.  Tliere 
are  three  points,  then,  upon  which  men  should  be 
warned  to  employ  but  scanty  labour,  inasmuch  as 
they  infinitely  increase  the  bulk  of  tiie  work,  and 
add  but  little  or  nothing  to  its  value. 

First,  then,  let  them  dismiss  antiquity  and  qoo- 
tations,  or  the  suffrages  of  authors,  all  disputes, 
controversies,  and  discordant  opinions,  and,  lasdy, 
all  philologieal  disquisitions.  Let  no  author  be 
quoted  except  on  doubtful  points,  nor  controver- 
sies entered  into  except  on  matter  of  great  im- 
portance; and  as  for  the  ornaments  of  language, 
and  comparisons,  and  the  whole  treasury  of  dk>- 
quence,  and  the  like  puerilities,  let  tiiem  be  wholly 
renounced.  Nay,  let  all  which  is  admitted  be 
propounded  briefly  and  concisely,  so  as  to  be 
nothing  less  than  words.  For  no  one,  who  is 
preparing  and  laying  by  materials,  for  building 
houses  or  ships,  or  the  like,  takes  the  trouble,  as 
they  would  in  shops,  of  arranging  them  elegantly 
and  showing  them  ofi*  to  advantage,  but  rath^ 
attends  only  to  their  being  strong  and  good,  and 
to  their  taking  up  as  little  room  as  possible  in  his 
warehouse.    Let  the  like  be  done  here. 

Secondly,  There  is  not  much  real  use  in  the 
lavish  abundance  of  descriptions,  painted  repie- 
sentations  of  species,  and  collections  of  tiieir  va- 
rieties with  which  natural  history  is  adom^« 
These  trifling  varieties  are  the  mere  sport  and 
wantonness  of  nature,  and  approximate  to  merely 
individual  characteristics,  dTording  a  pleasant 
digression,  but  a  mean  and  superfluous  sort  of 
information  as  regards  science. 

Thirdly,  We  must  reject  all  superstitious  narrar 
tives,  (I  do  not  say  prodigiouSf  where  fiuthfbl 
and  probable  accounts  can  be  obtained,  but  super* 
stitious,)  together  with  the  experiments  of  natural 
magic.  For  we  would  not  accustom  philosophy 
in  her  infancy,  whose  very  nurse  is  natural  his- 
tory, to  old  wives*  tales.  A  time  may  come 
(after  a  deeper  investigation  of  nature)  when  soo]^ 
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■totters  may  be  ligrhtly  touched  npon,  so  as  to 
•xtract  and  lay  up  for  use  such  natural  knowledge 
as  may  lurk  in  their  dregs,  but  till  then  they  are 
to  be  put  aside.  In  like  manner,  the  experiments 
ef  natural  magic  are  to  be  diligently  and  rigidly 
sifted  before  their  adoption,  especially  those  which 
are  wont  to  be  deriyed  from  vulgar  sympathies  and 
antipathies,  owing  to  the  indolence  and  credulity 
•f  both  believers  and  inventors. 

It  is  no  slight  matter  to  have  thus  relieved  na- 
tural history  of  these  three  vanities,  which  might 
otherwise  have  hereafter  filled  volumes.  Nor  is 
this  all ;  for  it  is  as  essential  to  a  great  work,  that 
that  which  is  admitted  be  briefly  described,  as 
that  the  superfluous  should  be  rejected,  although 
il  must  be  obvious  that  this  chastened  and  precise 
style  must  afford  less  pleasure,  both  to  the  reader 
sad  to  the  author.  But  it  is  ever  to  be  repeated, 
that  the  object  is  to  prepare  a  mere  granary  and 
ware  house,  in  which  no  one  is  to  loiter  or  dwell 
lor  amusement,  but  only  to  visit  as  occasion  may 
require,  when  any  thing  is  wanted  for  the  work 
of  the  interpreter,  which  follows  next  in  order. 

IV.  One  thing,  above  all  others,  is  requisite 
lor  the  history  we  design;  namely,  that  it  be 
iM«t  extensive,  and  adapted  to  the  extent  of  the 
wiiverse.  For  the  world  is  not  to  be  narrowed 
iown  to  the  measure  of  the  understanding,  (as 
has  hitherto  been  done,}  but  the  understanding  is 
to  be  expanded,  and  opened  for  the  admission  of 
the  aetual  representation  of  the  world  as  it  is. 
The  maxim  of  examining  little  and  pronouncing 
«m  that  little  has  ruined  every  thing.  Resuming 
then  our  late  partition  of  natmral  history,  into  that 
•f  generation,  pretergeneration,  and  the  arts,  we 
divide  the  first  into  five  parts :  1.  The  history  of 
te  sky  and  heavenly  bodies.  9.  Of  meteors  and 
the  regions  (as  they  are  termed)  of  the  air,  that 
is  to  say,  its  division  from  the  moon  to  the  earth's 
sorlace,  to  which  division  we  assign  every  kind 
ef  comet,  eith^  superior  or  inferior,  (however  the 
aetual  fact  may  be,)  for  the  sake  of  method. 
3.  The  history  of  the  earth  and  sea.  4.  Of  the 
elements,  as  they  are  called,  flame  or  fire,  air, 
water,  and  earth;  considering  them,  however, 
wider  that  natne,  not  as  the  first  principles  of 
things,  but  as  forming  the  larger  masses  of  na- 
tural bodies.  For  natural  objects  are  so  distri- 
buted, that  the  quantity  or  mass  of  certain  bodies 
throughout  the  universe  is  very  great,  owing  to 
the  easy  and  obvious  material  texture  required 
for  their  conformation,  whilst  the  quantity  of 
others  is  but  small  and  sparingly  supplied,  the 
naterial,  being  of  a  diversified  and  subtile  nature, 
having  many  specific  qualities,  and  being  of  an 
organized  construction,  such  as  the  different 
species  of  natural  objects,  namely,  metals,  plants, 
and  animals.  We  are  wont,  therefore,  to  call  the 
Ibrmer  greater  colleges,  and  the  latter  lesser  col- 
leges. The  fourth  part  of  our  history,  then,  is  of 
the  former,  under  the  name  of  elements.    Nor  is 


there  any  confusion  between  this  and  ^e  second 
or  third  parts,  although  we  have  spoken  of  air, 
water,  and  earth  in  each.  For  in  the  second  and 
third  they  are  spoken  of  as  integral  parts  of  the 
world,  and  in  relation  to  the  creation  and  con- 
figuration of  the  universe;  but  in  the  foarth  is 
contained  the  history  of  their  own  substance  and 
nature,  as  displayed  in  the  homogeneous  parts  of 
each,  and  not  referred  to  the  whole.  Lastly,  the 
fifth  part  of  natural  history  contains  the  lesser 
colleges  or  species,  upon  which  alone  natural 
history  has  hitherto  been  chiefly  occupied. 

As  to  the  history  of  pretergeneration,  we  have 
already  observed  that  it  may,  with  the  greatest 
convenience,  be  combined  with  that  of  generation, 
including  that  which  is  prodigious  only,  not  na- 
tural. For  we  reserve  the  superstitious  history 
of  miracles  (such  as  it  may  be)  for  a  separate 
treatise,  nor  is  it  to  be  undertaken  immediately, 
but  rather  later,  when  more  way  shall  have  been 
made  in  the  investigation  of  nature. 

We  divide  the  history  of  the  arts,  and  of  na- 
ture's course  diverted  and  changed  by  man,  or 
experimental  history,  into  three  parts.  For  it  is 
derived  either,  1.  From  the  mechanical  arts;  or, 
2.  From  the  practical  part  of  the  liberal  sciences ; 
or,  3.  From  various  practical  applications  and  ex- 
periments, which  h^we  not  yet  been  classed  as  a 
peculiar  art,  nay,  sometimes  occur  in  every  day's 
experience  and  require  no  such  art.  If,  then,  a 
history  be  completed  of  all  these  which  we  have 
mentioned,  namely,  generation,  pretergenera- 
tion, the  arts  and  experiments,  notiiing  appears 
omitted  for  preparing  the  senses  to  inform  the 
understanding,  and  we  shall  no  longer  dance,  as  it 
were,  within  the  narrow  circles  of  the  enchanter, 
but  extend  our  march  roilnd  the  confines  of  the 
world  itself. 

v.  Of  those  parts  into  which  we  have  divided 
natural  history,  that  of  the  arts  is  the  most  useful, 
since  it  exhibits  bodies  in  motion,  and  leads  more 
directly  to  practice.  Besides  this,  it  lifts  the 
mask  and  veil,  as  it  were,  from  natural  objects, 
which  are  generally  concealed  or  obscured  under 
a  diversity  of  forms  and  external  appearance. 
Again,  the  attaclcs  of  art  are  assuredly  the  very 
fetters  and  miracles  of  Proteus,  which  betray  the 
last  struggle  and  efforts  of  nature.  For  bodies 
resist  destruction  or  annihilation,  and  rather  trans- 
form themselves  into  various  shapes.  The  great- 
est diligence,  therefore,  is  to  be  bestowed  upon 
this  history,  however  mechanical  and  illiberal  it 
may  appear,  laying  aside  all  fastidious  arrogance. 
Again,  amongst  the  arts  those  are  preferable 
which  control,  alter,  and  prepare  natural  bodies, 
and  the  materials  of  objects,  such  as  agriculture, 
cookery,  ohymistry,  dyeing,  manufactures  of 
glass,  enamel,  sugar,  gunpowder,  fireworks, 
paper,  and  the  like.  There  is  less  use  to  be  de- 
rived from  those  which  chiefly  consist  in  a  deli- 
oate  motion  of  the  hands,  or  of  tools,  such  as 
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weaving,  carpentry,  archheetnre,  raill  and  olock' 
work,  and  the  like ;  altfaoagrh  the  latter  ave  by  no 
means  to  be  neglected,  both  on  accoant  of  their 
fieqnently  presenting  circnmstances  tending  to 
the  alteration  of  natural  bodies,  and  also  on  ao- 
ooant  of  the  accurate  information  they  afford  of 
translatitioas  motion,  a  point  of  the  greatest  im- 
portance in  many  inquiries. 

One  thing,  howeyer,  is  to  be  obsenred  and  well 
remembered  in  this  whole  collection  of  arts, 
namely,  to  admit  not  only  those  experiments 
which  conduce  to  the  direct  object  of  the  art,  but 
also  those  which  indirectly  occur.  For  instance, 
the  changing  of  the  lobster  or  a  crab  when  cooked 
from  a  dark  to  a  red  colour  has  nothing  tado  with 
cookery,  yet  this  instance  is  not  a  bad  one  in  in- 
Teetigating  the  nature  of  redness,  since  the  same 
thing  occurs  in  baked  bricks.  So,  again,  the 
circumstance  of  meat  requiring  less  time  for  salt- 
ing  in  winter  than  in  summer,  is  not  only  useful 
inforaiation  to  the  cook  for  preparing  his  meat, 
but  is  also  a  good  instance  to  point  out  the  nature 
and  effect  of  cold.  He  therefore  will  be  wonder- 
fully mistaken,  who  shall  think  that  he  has  satis- 
fied our  object  when  he  has  collected  these  expe- 
rhnents  of  the  arts  for  the  sole  purpose  of  im- 
proTing  each  art  in  particular.  For,  ^though  we 
do  not  by  any  means  despise  eyen  this,  yet  our 
firm  intention  is  to  cause  the  streams  of  every 
species  of  mechanical  experiment  to  flow  from  all 
quarters  into  the  ocean  of  philosophy.  The  choice 
of  the  most  important  instances  in  each  (such  as 
should  be  most  abundantly  and  diligently  search- 
ed and,  as  it  were,  hunted  but)  must  be  governed 
by  the  prerogative  instances. 

VI.  We  must  here  allude  to  that  which  we  have 
treated  more  at  length  in  the  ninety-ninth,  one 
hundred  and  nineteenth,  and  one  hundred  and 
twentieth  aphorisms  of  the  first  book,  and  need 
now  only  briefly  urge  as  a  precept,  namely,  that 
there  be  admitted  into  this  history,  1.  The  most 
common  matters,  such  as  one  might  think  it  super- 
flooas  to  insert  from  their  being  so  well  known ; 
3.  Base,  illiberal,  and  filthy  matters,  (for  to  the 
pure  every  thing -ia  pure,  and  if  money  derived 
from  urine  be  of  good  odour,  much  more  so  is 
knowledge  and  inforpaation  from  any  quarter^ 
and  also  those  which  are  trifling  and  puerile; 
lastly,  such  matters  as  appear  too  minute,  as 
being  of  themselves  of  no  use.  For  (as  has  been 
observed)  the  subjects  to  be  treated  of  in  this 
history  are  not  compiled  on  their  own'  account, 
nor  ought  their  worth,  therefore,  to  be  measured 
by  their  intrinsic  value,  but  by  their  application 
to  other  points,  and  their  influence  on  philt>sophy. 

YII.  We  moreover  recommend  that  all  natural 
bodies  and  qualities  be,  as  far  as  possible,  re- 
duced to  number,  weight,  measure,  add  precise 
definition;  for  we  are  planning  actual  results  and 
not  mere  theory;  and  it  is  a  proper  combination 
<^  physics  and  mathematics  that  generates  prac- 


tice. The  exact  return  and  ilistances  of  the 
planets,  therefore,  in  the  history  of  the  heavenst 
the  circumference  of  the  earth,  and  the  extent  of 
its  surface  compared  with  that  of  water,  in  the 
history  of  the  earth  and  sea,  the  quantity  of  com- 
pression which  the  air  will  suffer  without  any 
powerful  resistance,  in  the  history  of  air,  the 
quantity  by  which  one  metal  exceeds  another  in 
weight,  in  that  of  metals,  and  a  number  of  like 
points  are  to  be  thoroughly  investigated  and  d»* 
tailed.  When,  however,  the  exact  proportions 
cannot  be  obtained,  recourse  must  be  had  to  those 
which  are  estimated  or  comparative.  Thus,  if  we 
distrust  the  calculations  of  astronomers  as  to  dis- 
tances, it  may  be  stated  that  the  moon  is  within 
the  shadow  of  the  earth,  and  Mercury  above  the 
moon,  &c  If  mean  proportions  cannot  be  had, 
let  extremes  be  taken,  as  that  the  feeblest  magnet 
can  raise  iron  of  such  a  weight  compared  with 
its  own,  and  the  most  powerful  sixty  times  as 
much  as  its  own  weight,  which  I  have  myself 
observed  in  a  very  small  armed  magnet  For  we 
know  very  well  that  determinate  instances  do  not 
readily  or  often  occur,  but  must  be  sought  af^ 
as  auxiliary,  when  chiefly  wanted,  in  the  very 
course  of  interpretation.  If,  however,  they  casu- 
ally occur,  they  should  be  inserted  in  natural  his- 
tory, provided  they  do  not  too  much  retard  its 
progress. 

VIII.  With  regard  to  the  credit  due  to  the 
matters  admitted  into  our  history,  they  must 
either  be  certain,  doubtful,  or  absolutely  falsa. 
The  first  are  to  be  simply  stated,  the  second  to  be 
noted  with  "a report  states,"  or,  «*  they  say,"  oc, 
••  I  have  heard  from  a  person  worthy  of  credit,** 
and  the  like.  For  it  would  be  too  laborious  te 
enter  into  the  arguments  on  both  sides,  and  would 
too  much  retard  the  author,  nor  is  it  of  much  con- 
sequence towards  our  present  object,  since  (as 
we  have  observed  iii  the  hundred  and  eighteenth 
aphorism  of  the  first  book)  the  correctness  of  .the 
axioms  will  soon  discover  the  errors  of  experi- 
ment, unless  they  be  very  general.  If,  however* 
there  be  any  instance  of  greater  importance  than 
the  rest,  either  from  its  use,  or  the  consequences 
dependent  upon  it,  then  the  author  shoidd  cer- 
tainly be  named,  and  not  barely  named,  but  some 
notice  should  be  taken  as  to  whether  he  merely 
heard  or  copied  it,  (as  is  generally  the  case  with 
Pliny,)  or  rather  affirmed  it  of  his  own  know- 
ledge, and,  also,  whether  it  were  a  matter  within 
his  own  time  or  before  it,  or  whether  such  as,  if 
true,  must  necessarily. have  been  witnessed  by 
many ;  or,  lastly,  wh^ther  the  author  were  vain 
and  trifling,  or  steady  and  accurate,  and  the  like 
points,  which  give  weight  to  testimony.  Lastly, 
those  matters  which  are  false,  and  yet  have  been 
much  repeated,  and  discussed.  Such  as  have  gained 
ground  by  the  lapse  of  ages,  partly  owing  to 
neglect,  partly  to  their  being,  used  as  poetical 
comparisons;    for   instance,  that  the  diamond 
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ofioipowert  tbo  inagMty  Ait  gwtio  omfratasi 
thmt  ambor  tttraett  eY«ry  thin;  bat  the  herb  b«st)« 
&C.  te«9  all  theee  ought  not  to  be  silentiy  re* 
jeeted,  bot  expressly  proecribed,  that  they  m^ 
BOTer  troable  science  more. 

It  will  not,  howerer,  be  tmpropw  to  notice  the 
origin  of  any  fable  or  absurdity,  if  it  should  be 
liaced  in  the  course  of  inquiry,  such  as  the  Teae- 
xaal  qualities  attributed  to  the  herb  satyrium, 
iiroai  its  roots  bearing  some  resemblance  to  the 
testicles.  The  real  cause  of  this  formation  being 
the  growth  of  a  fresh  bulbous  root  eyery  year, 
wiilch  adheres  to  that  of  the  preceding  year,  and 
produces  the  twin  roots,  and  is  prored  by  the  firm, 
juicy  appearance  which  the  new  root  always 
pioeoBta,  whilst  the  old  one  is  withered  and 
spongy.  This  last  dieamstance  renders  it  a  matter 
not  worthy  of  much  wonder,  that  the  one  root 
should  always  sink  and  the  other  swim,  thoogfh 
this,  too,  has  been  considered  marTellous,and  has 
added  weight  to  the  reputed  virtues  of  the  plant 

IX,  There  now  remain  certain  useful  accesso- 
ries to  natural  history,  for  the  purpose  of  bending 
and  adapting  it  more  readily  to  the  labour  of  the 
interpreter  which  is  to  follow.  They  are  fire  in 
number. 

In  the  first  place,  queries  are  to  be  subjoined, 
(not  of  causes,  bot  of  facts,)  in  order  to  challenge 
and  court  farther  inqairy.  As,  for  instance,  in 
the  history  of  the  earth  and  sea,  whether  the 
Caspian  has  any  tide,  and  the  period  of  it  t 
wheAber  there  is  any  southern  continent,  or  only 
idandsl  and  the  like. 

Secondly,  in  relating  any  new  and  delicate  ex- 
periment, the  method  adopted  in  making  it  should 
be  added,  in  order  to  dlow  free  scope  to  the 
leader^s  judgment  upon  the  soundness  or  fallacy 
of  the  information  derlTcd  from  it,  and  also  to 
spur  on  men's  industry  in  searching  for  more 
aeeurate  methods,  if  such  there  be. 

Thirdly,  if  tiiere  be  any  particle  of  doubt  or 
hesitation  as  to  the  matter  r^ated,  we  would  by 
no  means  have  it  suppressed  or  passed  oTer,  but  it 
should  be  plainly  and  clearly  set  out,  by  way  of 
note  or  warning.  For  we  would  hare  our  first  his- 
tory written  with  the  most  rdigious  particularity, 
and  as  though  upon  oath  as  to  the  truth  of  erery 
syllable,  for  it  is  a  Yolume  of  God's  works,  and 
(as  far  as  the  majesty  of  things  divine  can  brook 
comparison  with  the  lowlinees  of  earthly  objects) 
is,  as  it  were,  a  second  Scripture. 

Fourthly,  it  will  be  proper  to  intersperse  some 
observations,  as  Pliny  has  done.  Thus,  in  the 
history  of  the  earth  and  sea,  we  may  observe, 
that  the  figare  of  the  earth,  as  far  as  it  is  known 
to  us,  when  compared  wi^  that  of  the  sea,  is 
narrow  and  pointed  towards  the  south,  broad  and 
expanded  towards  the  north,  the  contrary  to  that 
of  the  sea :  and  that  vast  oceans  divide  the  con- 
tinents, with  channels  extended  from  north  to 
south,  not  from  east  to  west,  except,  perhaps, 


near  &e  polMi  Canons,  ^so,  (whish  are  ealy 
general  and  universal  obsnvations,)  aievery  pio> 
periy  introduced ;  as  in  the  history  of  the  heaveasi 
that  Venus  is  never  more  than  for^-six  degrees 
distant  from  the  sun^  nor  Mercury  nuxe  thaa 
twenty-three;  and  that  the  planets,  which  ate 
placed  above  the  son,  move  most  dowly  when 
farthest  from  the  earth,  those  beneath  the  sua 
most  quickly.  Another  kind  of  observatioa*i8 
to  be  adopted^  which  has  not  hitherto  been  intro- 
duced, although  of  no  small  imp<»tance;  nameiyi 
that  to  a  list  of  tlungs  which  exist,  should  be 
subjoined  one  of  those  which  do  not  exist,  as,  in 
the  history  of  the  heavens,  that  no  oblong  or 
triangular  star  has  been  discovered,  but  aU  am 
globular,  either  simply,  as  Ac  moon,  or  angular 
to  the  sight,  but  globular  in  Uie  centre,  as  te 
other  scars ;  or  bearded  to  the  sight,  and  globular 
in  the  centre,  as  the  sun:  or,  that  the  stars  aie 
not  arranged  in  any  order,  that  there  is  no  quin- 
cunx, square,  or  other  perfect  figure,  (notwith- 
standing ^  names  of  the  ddta,  crown,  cross, 
wain,  te.,)  scarcely  in  a  right  line,  exeeptiag, 
perhaps,  the  hekt  and  sword  of  Orion. 

Fifthly,  it  will,  perhape,  assist  the  inquirer, 
though  pernicious  and  destructive  to  the  believer, 
to  review  all  received  optmons,  their  varieties  and 
sects,  briefly  and  currently  as  he  proceeds,  just  to 
waken  the  intellect,  and  nothing  further. 

X.  niese  will  form  a  sufiicient  store  of  general 
precepts;  and  if  they  be  diligendy  adhered  to, 
the  labour  of  this  our  history  will  both  be  directed 
immediately  to  its  object  and  confined  within  pro- 
per limits.  But  if,  even  thus  circumscribed  and 
limited,  it  may,  perhaps,  appear  vast  to  tfao 
feeble-minded,  let  him  cast  hie  eyes  upon  our 
libraries,  and  observe  the  codes  of  civil  and  canon 
law  on  the  one  hand,  and  the  eommentariea  of 
doctors  and  practitioners  on  the  other,  and  see 
what  difference  there  is  in  ^  bulk  and  number 
of  volumes.  For  we,  who  as  faithful  scribee  do 
but  receive  and  copy  the  very  laws  of  nature,  nel 
only  can,  but  must  by  necessity  be  brief;  but  opi- 
nions, dogmatisms,  and  theory,  are  imMUDorahla 
and  endless. 

In  the  distribution  of  our  work  we  made  men- 
tion of  the  cardinal  virtues  of  nature,  and  observed 
that  a  history  of  them  most  be  oompleted  before 
we  oome  to  the  work  of  interpretation.  This  we 
have  by  no  means  forgotten,  but  we  reserve  it  to 
ourselves,  not  daring  to  augor  much  from  the 
industry  of  others  in  the  attempt,  until  men  have 
begun  to  be  a  little  more  acquainted  with  nature. 
We  next  proceed,  ^^refore,  to  the  designatioB  of 
particular  histories. 

Pressed,  howevw,  by  business,  we  have  only 
leisure  sufilcient  to  subjoin  a  catalogue  of  parti 
cular  histories,  arranged  under  their  proper  heads 
As  soon  as  time  permits,  it  is  our  intention  to 
instruct,  as  it  were,  by  interrogation  in  each, 
namely,  as  to  the  points  to  be  investigated  and^ 
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^^MtttiittAd  to  writnif  in  eter^rlliMorj,  otf  aoeoimt 
^  their  oondoehi^  to  the  end  in  view,  and  fbnn- 
IB^  |it(rticnl8f  topioiy  cft  ratfiery  (to  borrow  a  ne- 
'Itphoff  from  the  citlliana,)  in  this  g^reat  action  or 
whiek  has  boea  conosded  and  institoted 


by  spaoial  mttm  and  dirino  providottce*  and  Bj^ 
which  mankind  are  contending  for  the  recoteiy 
of  their  dominiott  otct  nature,  let  ns  examim 
nature  and  the  arlft  themtelves  npon  intetroga- 

tlTOS. 


A  CATALOGUE 

PARTICULAR    HISTORIES, 

ARRANGBD  UNDER  HEAOS. 


t.  A  Riitory  of  the  Heayenly  bodies;  or,  an 
Astronomical  History. 

^  A  History  of  the  Configuration  of  Hearenand 
its  Parts  as  it  lies  towards  the  Karth  and  its 
Parts ;  or,  a  Cosmographical  History, 

3.  A  History  of  Comets.  - 

4.  A  History  of  Igneous  Meteors. 

5.  A  History  of  Thunderbolts,  Flashes  of  Light- 
ning, Thunders,  and  Coruscations. 

6.  A  History  of  Winds,  Sudden  Blasts,  and 
Undulations  of  the  Air. 

7.  A  History  of  Rainbows. 

8.  A  History  of  Clouds  as  they  are  seen  in  the 
Air  abore. 

^.  A  History  of  the  Azure  Expanse,  of  Twilight, 
of  two  or  more  Suns  or  Moons  visible  at  once, 
of  Halos,  of  the  different  Colours  of  the  Sun 
and  Moon,  and  of  all  that  diyersity  of  the  Hea- 
tenly  Bodies  to  the  eye  which  results  from  the 
medium  of  rision. 

10.  A  History  of  Rains,  common,  tempestuous, 
and  extraordinary ;  also  of  Cataracts  of  Heaven, 
as  they  are  called,  and  the  like. 

11.  A  History  of  Hail,  Snow,  Ice,  Hoar-frost, 
Fog,  Dew,  and  the  like. 

IS.  A  H;stoTy  of  all  other  Substances  which  fall 
or  are  precipitated  from  on  high,  and  are  gene- 
rated in  upper  Air. 

13.  A  History  of  Noises  heard  on  high,  if  there 
be  any,  besides  Thunder, 

14.  A  History  of  the  Air  as  a  whole,  or  relatively 
to  the  Structure  of  the  World. 

15.  A  History  ofWeathers  or  of  the  State  of  Tem- 
perature throughout  the  Year,  with  reference 
to  variety  of  clime,  and  the  Accidents  of  parti- 
cular Seasons  and  the  periods  of  the  Year;  of 
Floods,  Heats,  Droughts,  and  the  like. 

16.  A  History  of  the  Earth  and  Sea,  of  their 


Figure  and  Outline,  their  Configuration  rela^ 
tively  to  one  another,  the  manner  in  which  they 
stretch  into  one  another  in  broad  Tracts  or  nar* 
row  Indentations,  the  History  of  the  Islands 
in  the  Sea,  of  the  Bays  of  the  Sea,  of  salt 
inland  Lakes,  of  Isthmuses,  and  Promontories. 

17.  The  History  of  the  Motions,  if  there  be  such, 
of  the  Globe  of  Earth  and  Sm,  and  from  what 
Experiments  they  may  be  inferred. 

18.  The  History  of  the  gieater  Motions  and 
Agitations  of  the  Earth  and  Sea,  that  is,  of 
Earthquakes,  Tremblings  of  the  Earth,  and 
Chasms ;  of  new  Islands,  of  floating  Islands, 
of  Divulsions  of  the  parts  of  the  Land  by  in- 
roads of  the  Sea,  of  its  Encroachments  and 
Influxes,  and,  on  the  other  hand,  its  Recessions ; 
of  the  Eruption  of  Fires  from  the  Earth,  of 
sudden  Eruptions  of  Water  from  the  Earth, 
and  the  like. 

19.  A  Geographical  Natural  History,  of  Moun- 
tains, Valleys,  Woods,  Plains,  Sands,  Marshes, 
Lakes,  Rivers,  Torrents,  Fountains,  and  all 
their  diversities  of  irrigation,  and  the  like; 
Leaving  out  of  view  Nations,  Provinces, 
Cities,  and  other  parts  of  Civil  Society. 

20.  A  History  of  the  Ebbs  and  Flows  of  the 
Sea,  of  Undulations,  and  other  Motions  of  the 
Sea. 

21.  A  History  of  the  other  Accidents  of  the  Sea, 
its  Saltness,  diversity  of  Colours,  Depth,  of 
Submarine  Rocks,  Mountains,  and  Valleys,  and 
the  like. 


J%e  foUouring  are  Histories  of  the  larger  j 
in  Nature. 

22.  A  History  of  Flame  and  Ignited  Bodies. 

23.  A  History  of  the  Air  in  its  Substance,  not  its 
Configniation. 
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5M.  A  History  of  Water  in  its  Substance,  not  its 

Configuration. 
95.  A  History  of  the  Earth,  and  its  Varieties  in 

its  Substance,  not  its  Configuration. 

The  following  art  Hutorie$  of  Speeia. 

36.  A  History  of  the  perfect  Metals,  of  Gold,  Sil- 
Ter ;  of  Mines,  Veins,  and  Marcasites  of  the 
same,  also  the  chymical  Actions  of  Minerals 
in  their  natural  state. 

97.  The  History  of  Quicksilver. 

88.  A  History  of  Fossils ;  as  Titriol,  sulphur,  ^. 

99.  A  History  of  Gems;  as  the  diamond,  ruby, 

30.  A  History  of  Stones ;  as  marble,  gold-touch- 
stone, flint,  &c. 

31.  A  History  of  the  Magnet 

33.  A  History  of  Miscellaneous  Substances, 
which  are  neither  wholly  fossU  nor  yegeia- 
ble ;  as  sahs,  amber,  ambergris,  ^cc 

33.  A  Chymical  History,  regarding  Metals  and 
Minerals. 

34.  A  History  of  Phnts,  Trees,  Fruits,  Grapes, 
and  their  parts,  the  Roots,  Stalks,  Wood, 
Leares,  Flowers,  Fruits,  Seeds,  Tears,  or  Exu- 
dations, &c. 

35.  A  Chymical  History,  regarding  Vegetables. 

36.  A  History  of  Fishes,  and  their  Parts  and 
Generation. 

37.  A  History  of  Volant  Creatures,  their  Parts 
and  Generation. 

38.  A  History  of  Quadrupeds,  their  Parts  and 
Generation. 

39.  A  History  of  Reptiles,  Worms,  Flies,  and 
other  Insects,  and  of  their  Parts  and  Genera- 
tion. 

40.  A  Chymical  History  of  those  Substances 
which  are  extracted  from  Animals. 

T%e  following  are  HtMtoriet  <f  Man* 

41.  A  History  of  the  Figure  and  external  Mem- 
bers of  Man ;  his  Stature,  the  Knitting  of  his 
Frame,  his  Countenance  and  Features;  and  the 
varieties  of  these,  according  to  nation  and  cli- 
mate, or  any  minute  diversities. 

49.  A  History  of  Physiognomy,  derived  from  the 
former. 

43.  A  History  Anatomical,  or  of  the  Internal 
Members  of  Man,  and  their  Variety,  so  far  as 
it  is  found  in  the  Natural  Cohesion  and  Struc- 
ture of  the  Parts,  and  not  merely  with  refer- 
ence to  Diseases  and  preternatural  Accidents. 

44.  A  History  of  the  Homogeneous  Parts  of 
Man ;  as  of  flesh,  bones,  membranes,  &c. 

45.  A  History  of  the  Humours  in  Man ;  as  blood, 
bile,  semen,  &c. 

46.  A  History  of  Excrements,  Spittle,  Urine, 
Sweats,  Feces,  the  Hair  of  the  Head,  and 
Hair  generally,  Nails,  and  the  like. 

47.  The  History  of  the  Faculties  of  Attraction, 
Digestion,  Retention,  Expulsion;  the  Forma- 


tion of  the  Blood ;  the  Awgmilatimi  oC  Non« 
rishment  to  the  Frame,  the  Conversion  of  the 
Blood  and  the  Flower  of  it  into  Spirits,  &c. 

48.  A  History  of  Natural  and  Involuntary  Mo. 
tions ;  as  the  motions  of  the  heart,  the  motiona 
of  the  pulse,  sneezing,  the  motions  of  the 
lungs,  priapism. 

49.  A  History  of  Motion  of  a  mixed  nature, 
between  natural  and  voluntary;  respiration, 
coughing,  making  water,  stool,  &c. 

50.  A  History  of  Voluntary  Motions;  as  of  the 
organs  of  articulation  or  speaking,  the  moti<Mis 
of  the  eyes,  tongue,  jaws,  hands,  fingers,  of 
swallowing,  &c. 

51.  A  History  of  Sleep  and  Dreams. 

59.  A  History  of  diflferent  Habits  of  Body,  of  fat 
and  lean,  of  complexions,  (as  they  are  oslled,) 

53.  A  History  of  the  Generation  of  Man. 

54.  A  History  of  Conception,  Quickening,  Ges- 
tation in  Utero,  Birth,  ^.  i 

55.  A  History  of  the  Nourishment  of  Bfan,  of 
all  Esculents  and  Potables,  and  of  all  Diet, 
and  its  Varieties,  according  to  nations,  or  minor 
dififinences. 

56.  A  History  of  the  Augmentation  and  Growth. 
of  the  Body,  in  the  whole,  or  in  its  parts. 

57.  A  History  of  the  Course  of  life:  of  Infancy, 
Boyhood,  Manhood,  Old  Age;  of  Longevity^ 
Shortness  of  Life,  and  the  like,  according  to 
nations,  or  minor  differences. 

58.  A  History  of  Life  and  Death. 

59.  A  Medical  History  of  Diseases ;  their  symp^ 
toms  and  signs. 

60.  A  Medical  History  of  the  Cure,  Remedies 
of,  and  Liberations  from  Diseases. 

61.  A  Medical  History  of  those  Things  whichf 
preserve  the  Body  and  Health. 

69.  A  Medical  History  of  those  Things  which  b»> 
long  to  the  Form  and  Beauty  of  the  Body,  &e. 

63.  A  Medical  History  of  those  Things  whidi 
alter  the  Body,  and  belong  to  Alterative  Regi^ 
men. 

64.  A  History  of  Drugs. 

65.  A  Chirurgical  History. 

66.  A  Chymical  History,  with  Re  erence  to  Me- 
dicines. 

67.  A  History  of  Light  and  Visible  Objects,  or 
optical. 

68.  A  History  of  Painting,  Sculpture,  Casts,  &e; 

69.  A  History  of  Hearing  and  Sounds. 

70.  A  History  of  Music. 

71.  A  History  of  Smell  and  Odours. 
79.  A  History  of  Taste  and  Savours 

73.  A  History  of  Touch,  and  its  Objects. 

74.  A  History  of  Venery,  as  a  Species  of  Touch. 

75.  A  History  of  Bodily  Pains,  as  a  Species  of 
Touch. 

76.  A  History  of  Pleasure  and  Pain  in  general. 

77.  A  History  of  the  Passions ;  as  anger,  love 
shame,  &c. 
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78.  A  History  of  the  IntellectQal  Facolties ;  the  Co- 
^utive  Faculty,  Fancy,  Reason,  Memory,  &c. 

79.  A  History  of  Natural  Divination. 

80.  A  History  of  Discernments ;  or.  Discrimina- 
tions of  Occalt  Qualities. 

81.  A  History  of  Cookery,  and  the  Arts  subser- 
Tient  to  it ;  of  the  Shambles,  of  AYiaries,  &c 

83.  A  History  of  Baking,  and  the  Preparation  of 
Bread,  and  the  subsernent  Arts,  as  grinding 
meal. 

83.  A  History  of  Wines. 

84.  A  History  of  the  Cellar,  and  different  Kinds 
of  Drinks. 

85.  A  History  of  Sweetmeats  and  Confections. 

86.  A  History  of  Honey. 

87.  A  History  of  Sugar. 

88.  A  History  of  Milkmeats. 

89.  A  History  of  the  Bath  of  Ungoents. 

90.  A  Miscellaneoos  History  of  the  Care  of  the 
Person;  Shaving,  Perfuming,  &c. 

91.  A  History  of  Working  in  Gold,  and  the  Arts 
tabserrienttoit 

99.  A  History  of  the  Preparation  of  Wool,  and 
the  Arts  subserrient  to  it. 

93.  A  History  of  Manufactores  of  Silk  and  Satin, 
and  the  Arts  subservient  to  them. 

94.  A  History  of  Manufactures  of  Linen,  Canrass, 
Cotton,  Hair,  and  other  thready  Substances, 
and  of  the  Arts  subservient  to  them. 

95.  A  History  of  the  Preparation  of  Featiiers. 

96.  A  History  of  Weaving,  and  the  Arts  subser- 
vient to  it. 

97.  A  History  of  Dyeing. 

98.  A  History  of  Leather  and  Tanning,  and  &e 
Arts  subservient  to  it. 

99.  A  History  of  Mattrasses  and  Feather  Beds. 

100.  AHistory  of  Working  in  Iron. 

101.  A  History  of  the  Lapidary  Art ;  or  of  Stone- 
cutting. 

109.  A  History  of  Bricks  and  Tiles. 

103.  A  History  of  Pottery. 

104.  A  History  of  Cements  and  Incrustations. 

105.  A  History  of  Working  in  Wood. 

106.  A  History  of  Lead. 

107.  A  History  of  Glass  and  all  Vitreous  Sub- 
stances, and  of  the  Manufacture  of  Grass. 

108.  A  History  of  Architecture  in  general. 

109.  A  History  of  Wagons,  Cars,  Litters,  &c. 

110.  A  Typographical  History  of  Books,  Writ- 
ings, Smds,  Ink,  Pens,  Paper,  Parchment,  &c. 


111.  A  History  of  Wax. 
113.  A  History  of  Osiers. 

113.  A  History  of  Carpetbg,  and  Manufacturee 
of  Straw,  Rushes,  and  the  like. 

114.  A  History  of  Washing,  Brushing,  iie. 

115.  A  History  of  Farming,  Pasturage,  the  Ma- 
naging of  Wood,  &c. 

116.  A  History  of  Gardens. 

1 17.  A  History  of  Fishing. 

118.  A  History  of  Hunting  and  Fowling. 

119.  A  History  of  the  Art  of  War,  and  the  Arts* 
subservient  to  it,  as  the  manufacture  of  arms, 
bows,  arrows,  muskets,  projectile  engines,  b«- 
liste,  machines,  &c. 

190.  A  History  of  the  Nautical  Art,  and  the  Trades 
and  Arts  subservient  to  it. 

191.  A  Histcnry  of  Gynmastics,  and  of  all  Kindt 
of  Exercise  used  by  Man. 

199.  AHistory  of  Riding. 

193.  A  History  of  Games  of  all  kinds. 

194.  A  History  of  Conjurors  and  Sleight  of  Hand 
Men. 

195.  A  Miscellaneous  History  of  different  Artii&* 
cial  Substances,  as  smalt,  porcelain,  various 
cements,  &c 

196.  A  History  of  Salts. 

197.  A  Miscellaneous  History  of  different  Ma- 
chines and  Motions. 

198.  A  Miscellaneous  History  of  Common  Expe- 
riments, which  have  not  yet  united  into  an  Art. 

Hiitoriea  alto  cf  pure  Mtihematie$  ought  to  be 
written^  although  they  he  rather  Obtervatiom 
than  Experimerdt, 

199.  A  History  of  the  Natures  and  Powers  of 
Numbers. 

130.  A  History  of  the  Natures  and  Powers  of 
Figures. 

It  may  not  be  useless  to  suggidst  that,  as  many 
of  the  experiments  fall  under  two  or  more  heads, 
(thus  the  History  of  Plants  and  of  the  Art  of 
Gardening  contains  many  things  common  to  both,) 
it  will  be  more  convenient  to  regulate  the  inquisi- 
tion  by  the  arts,  the  arrangement  by  the  bodies. 
For  we  pay  no  great  attention  tcthe  mechanical 
arts  as  such,  but  only  to  those  of  them  which  con- 
tribute to  furnish  forth  philosophy.  But  these 
matters  will  be  best  disposed  of  as  the  cases  arisew 
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OF  THE  INSTAURATIO. 


A 

NATURAL  AND  EXPERIMENTAL  HISTORY, 

TO  SERVE  AS  A  FOUNDATION  FOR  PHILOSOFHY: 

OR, 

PHENOMENA   OF  THE   UNIVERSE; 

BBVa  TBI  TBDKO  TAXt  Of  I*»  nMAUBATIO  XAMTl. 


TO 
THB  MOST  ILLUSTRIOUS  AND  EXCELLENT  PRINCE 

CHARLES, 

sow  AMD  HBOt  TO  THS  HIOH  AND  MIOHTT  KIKO  JAMBB. 

I HUMBLT  present  onto  your  higfanees  the  first-froits  of  oor  Natural  History;  a  dung  ezoeediaf 
litde  ID  quantity,  like  a  grain  of  mustard  seed,  but  yet  a  pledge  of  those  things  which,  God  willing 
■hall  easfie.  For  we  hare  bound  ooiselves^  as  by  a  Yowtsvery  month  that  God  shall  of  his  good- 
Bess  please  (whose  glory  it  sets  forth,  as  it  were  in  a  new  canticle  or  song)  to  prolong  our  life,  te 
set  oat  one  or  more  parts  of  it,  aooording  as  their  length  and  difficulty  shall  prore  more  or  Itsib 
Others  may  peradyenture  (morod  by  our  example)  be  mored  to  the  like  industiy ;  especially  whea 
^ey  shall  dearly  perceive  what  is  in  hand.  For  in  a  natur^  history  which  is  good  and  well  lel 
-oat,  ane  the  k^s  both  of  soienees  and  works*    God  preserve  your  highness  long  in  safety. 

Your  highness's  fanmble  and  devoted  servant, 

FfiAM.  St.  Albab» 


THE  TITLES  OF  THE  HISTORIES  AND  INQUISITIONS  DESTINED   FOR  THK 

FIRST  SIX  MONTHS. 

Thi  Histort  or  Wuids. 


Thi  HisToay  of  Dbnsity  akd  Raritt,  as 
LiKEwisi  or  Coition  ard  Exparsior  or 
Mattbr  bt  Spaces. 

Thr  Histort  op  Hbatt  ard  Light. 


ThR  HteTORT  OP  THR  SfMPATHT  ARD  ArTIPA- 
THT  OP  TbIRGS. 

Thr  History  op  Sulphre,  Mrrcdrt,  ard 

Salt. 
Thr  Histort  op  Lipr  ard  Drath. 
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THE 

NATURAL   AND   EXPERIMENTAL   HISTORY, 

FOR  THE  MAKING  UP  OP  PHILOSOPHY: 

OR, 

EXPERIMENTS  OP   THE  UNIVERSE: 

wmca  18  Tffi  TmBo  Tua  of  the  nisTAinuTio  maoita. 


Mm  ue  to  be  entrMtod,  adTiaed,  and  adjured, 
e?eii  bj  their  fertunea,  to  aabmit  their  roinda  and 
aeek  for  knowledge  in  the  greater  world;  and 
lihewiae  to  cast  away  bo  mach  as  the  thoni^t  of 
philosophy,  or  atleaat  to  hope  bat  for  ^nder 
and  small  firoita  thereof,  until  a  diligent  and 
approTed  natural  and  experimental  history  be 
acquired  and  made  up.  For  what  would  these 
shallow  brains  of  men,  and  theae  potent  trifles 
hare!  These  were  among  the  ancients  name- 
ions  opinions'  of  philosophers,  as  of  Pythagoras, 
PhilolaQs,  XoBophanes,  Heraclitos,  Empedooles, 
Parmeoides,  Anaxagoras,  Leodppus,  Democri- 
tus,  Plato,  Ajistotle^  Thsophrastns,  Zenot  and 
others.  All  these  made  up  arguments  of  worlds, 
as  of  fables,  according  to  their  own  fancies,  and 
recited  and  published  those  &bles ;  whereof  some 
indeed  were  more  handsome  and  probable,  vni 
some  again  most  harsh.  But  in  our  ages,  by 
means  of  colleges  and  schools'  disciplines,  wits 
are  somewhat  more  restrained ;  yet  bare  they  not 
quite  ceased :  Patricius,  TeTesius,  Brunus,  Seve- 
rine,  the  Dane,  Gilbertus,  an  Englishman,  and 
Oampanella,  did  set  foot  upon  the  stagey  and 
acted  new  fables,  neither  much  applauded,  nor  of 
^y  elegant  argument  or  subject  But  do  we 
wonder  at  these  things,  as  though  such  sects  and 
opinions  might  not  in  an  infinite  number  arise  in 
all  ages  1  For  neither  is  there,  nor  ever  will  be 
any  end  or  limit  for  these  things.  One  snatches 
St  one  thing,  another  is  pleued  with  another; 
there  is  no  dry  nor  clear  si^t  of  any  thing ;  every 
one  plays  the  philosopher  out  of  the  small  trea- 
«ures  of  his  own  fancy,  as  it  were  out  of  Plato's 
-^▼e;  the  more  sublime  wits  more  acntely, 
snd  with  better  success;  the  duller  with  less 
success,  but  equal  obstinacy :  and  not  long  since^ 
by  the  discipline  of  some  learned  (and,  as  things 
go  now,  excellent)  men,  sciences  are  bounded 
within  the  limits  of  some  certain  authors  which 
they  have  set  down,  imposing  them  upon  old 
■^^9  and  instilling  them  into  young.  So  that 
now  (aa  Tully  cavilled  uponCnsar's  consulship) 


the  star  Lyra  or  Harpe  rissth  by  an  edict,  andt 
authority  is  taken  for  truth,  not  tnith  for  anthoiityi 
which  kind  of  order  and  discipline  is  very  oob- 
venient  for  our  {Mesent  uss,  but  banisheth  these 
which  are  better.  For  we  both  suffer  for  and 
emulate  our  first  parenta'  sin;  they  desired  to  be 
like  nnto  God,  and.  their  postMity  mneh  mere ; 
for  we  create  new  worids,  go  before  native  and 
command  it.  We  most  have  all  things  to  beso 
as  may  agree  with  our  folly,  not  to  divine  wis* 
dom,  nor  as  they  are  found  to  be  in  themsMves; 
neither  can  I  say  wbieh  we  reet  most,  our  wits  or, 
the  things  themselves :  bat  certainly  we  set  Ibe 
stamps  and  seals  of  onr  own  images  upon  Ged's 
creatures  and  works,  and  never  carefully  look 
upon  and  acknowledge  the  Creator's  stamps. 
Therefore,  we  do  not,  without  cause,  again  strive 
for  the  domination  over  the  creatures.  For, 
whereas,  even  after  the  fall  of  man,  he  had  some 
kind  of  domination  left  him  over  reluctant  crea- 
tttiee^  that  he  might  tame  and  subdue  them  by 
true  and  solid  arts ;  we  have,  for  the  most  part, 
lost  that,  also,  through  our  own  insolence,  be- 
eause  we  will  be  like  unto  God,  and  follow  the 
dictates  of  our  own  reason.  Wherefore,  if  there 
be  any  hamility  towards  the  Creator,^  any  refe- 
rence and  magnifying  of  his  works,  any  charity  in- 
men,  or  care  to  release  them  out  of  their  neoessi* 
ties  and  miseries,  if  there  be  any  love  of  tn^  im 
imtural  things^  hatred  of  darkness,  and  a  desire  of 
purifying  the  understanding,  men  are  to  be  agaia 
and  again  desired  that,  casting  off^  or,  at  leasts 
laying  aside  for  a  whUe  ^e  flying  and  prepos- 
terous philosophies,  which  have  set  ^e  theses 
before  the  hypotheees,  or  suppositions  before  solid 
grounds,  have  captivated  experience,  and  tri- 
umphed over  the  works  of  God,  they  would  hum* 
bly,  and  with  a  certain  reverence,  draw  near  said 
torn  over  the  great  volume  of  the  creatures,  slop 
and  meditate  upon  it;  and,  being  cleansed,  and 
free  from  opinions,  handle  them  choicely  and  en-^ 
tirely.  This  is  the  speech  and  language  that 
went  out  into  all  the  ends  of  tbs  worid,  and  su^ 
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fered  not  in  the  confasion  of  Babel.  Let  men 
learn  this,  and  becoming  children  again,  and  in- 
fimts,  not  scorn  to  take  ABC  thereof  in  hand, 
and  in  finding  and  searching  out  the  interpreta- 
tion of  it,  let  them  spare  no  labour,  but  let  them 
persist  and  go  on,  and  eren  die  in  the  quest  of  it 
Seeing,  therefore,  that  in  our  Instauration  we  have 
placed  the  Natural  History  (such  as  it  is,  in  order 
to  our  ends)  in  the  third  part  of  the  work,  we 
have  thought  fit  to  prevent  this  thing,  and  fall 
upon  it  immediately.  For,  although  in  our  Or- 
ganon  there  are  many  thi^  of  especial  conse- 
quence to  be  finished,  yet  we  think  it  fitting  rather 
to  promote  or  set  forward  the  general  work  of  in- 
stauration in  many  things,  than  to  perfect  it  in  a 
few;  always  desiring,  with  extreme  fervency, 
(such  as  we  are  confident  God  puts  in  the  minds 
of  men,)  to  have  that  which  was  never  yet  at- 
tempted, not  to  be  now  attempted  in  vain.  Like- 
wise, there  came  this  thought  into  my  mind, 
namely,  that  there  are  questionless  in  Europe 
many  capable,  free,  sublimed,  subtile,  solid,  con- 
stant wits;  and  what  if  any  one  endued  with 
such  a  wit  do  betake  himself  to  the  use  and  man- 
ner of  our  Organon,  and  approve  of  it  t  yet  hath 
he  notiiing  to  do,  nor  knows  not  how  to  address 
himself  to,  or  fit  himself  for  philosophy.  If  it 
were  a  thing  which  might  be  eflfected  by  reading 
of  philosophy  books,  ^putation,  or  meditation, 
that  man  (whosoever  it  be)  might  sufficiently 
and  abundantly  perform  it;  but  if  we  remit  him, 
M  indeed  we  do,  to  natural  histoiy,  and  experi- 


ments of  arts,  he  is  gravelled,  or  sticks  in  te- 
mire ;  it  is  not  his  intention,  he  hath  no  time,  nor 
will  not  be  at  the  charge ;  yet  we  must  not  desire 
to  havd  men  cast  off  old  things  before  they  have 
gotten  new.  But  after  a  copious  and  faithful  his- 
tory of  nature  and  arts  is  gathered  and  digested, 
and,  as  it  were,  set  and  laid  open  before  men's 
eyes,  there  is  no  small  hope  that  such  great  wits 
as  we  have  before  spoken  of,  (such  as  have  been 
in  ancient  philosophera,  and  are  at  this  day  fre- 
quent enough,)  having  been  heretofore  of  such 
efficacy,  that  they  could,  out  of  cork,  or  a  little^ 
shell,  (namely,  by  thin  and  frivolous  experience,) 
build  certain  little  boats  for  philosophy,  gallant 
enough  for  art  and  structure,  how  much  more  gal- 
lant and  solid  structures  will  they  make  when 
they  have  found  a  whole  wood,  and  staff  enough; 
and  that,  though  they  had  rather  go  on  in  the  old 
way,  than  make  use  of  our  Organon^s  way,  which 
(in  our  opinion)  is  either  the  only,  or  the  best 
way.  So  that  the  case  stands  thus :  our  Orga- 
non (though  perfect)  could  not  profit  much  with- 
out the  Natural  History;  but  our  Natural  His- 
tory, without  the  Organon,  might  much  advance 
instauration,  or  renewing  of  sciences.  Where- 
fore, we  have  thought  it  best  and  most  advisedly 
to  fkll  upon  this  before  any  thmg  else.  God,  the 
maker,  preserver,  and  renewer  of  the  univerae, 
guide  and  protect  tiiis  work,  both  in  its  ascent  txy 
his  own  glory,  and  in  its  descent  to  the  good  of 
man,  through  his  good  will  towards  man,  by  his 
only  begotten  Son,  God  with  us! 


THE  RULE  OF  TfflS  PRESENT  HISTORY. 


Thouoh  we  have  set  down,  towards  the  end  of 
that  part  of  our  Organon  which  is  come  forth, 
precepts  concerning  the  Natural  and  Experiment- 
al History,  yet  we  have  thought  good  to  set 
down  mdre  exactly  and  briefly  the  form  and  rule 
of  this  history  which  we  now  take  in  hand.  To 
the  titles  comprehended  in  the  catalogue,  which 
belong  to  the  concretes,  we  have  add^  the  titles 
of  the  abstract  natures ;  of  which,  as  of  a  re- 
served history,  we  made  mention  in  the  same 
place.  These  are  the  various  figurations  of  the 
matter,  or  forms  of  the  firat  class;  simple  mo- 
tions, sums  of  motions,  measures  of  motions, 
and  some  other  things :  of  these  we  have  made 
a  new  alphabet,  and  placed  it  at  the  end  of  this 
volume.  We  have  taken  titles,  (being  no  way 
able  t6  take  them  all,)  not  according  to  order,  but 
by  choice;   those,  namely,  the  inquisition  of 


which  either  for  use  was  most  of  weight,  or  for 
abundance  of  experiments  most  convenient,  or 
for  the  obscurity  of  the  thing  most  difficult  and 
noble,  or,  by  reason  of  the  discrepancy  of  titles 
among  themselves,  most  open  to  examples.  In 
each  title,  after  a  kind  of  an  entrance  or  preface, 
we  presently  propound  certain  particular  topics 
or  articles  of  inquisiUon,  as  well  to  give  light  to 
the  present  inquisition,  as  to  encourage  a  future. 
For  we- are  master  of  questions,  but  not  of  things ; 
yet  we'  do  not,  in  the  history,  precisely  observe 
the  order  of  questions,  lest  that  which  is  for  an 
aid  and  assistance  should  prove  a  hindrance. 

The  histories  and  experiments  always  hold 
the  firet  place;  and  if  they  set  forth  any  enume- 
ration and  series  of  particular  things,  they  are 
made  up  in  tables,  or  if  otherwise,  they  are  taken 
up  sevcovlly. 
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Seeing  that  histories  and  experiments  do  of- 
tentimes fail  as,  especially  those  which  gire 
light,  and  instances  of  the  cross,  by  which  the 
understanding  may  be  informed  of  the  true 
eaases  of  thiugs,  we  give  precepts  of  new  expe- 
riments, as  far  as  we  can  see  them  fitting  in  our 
mind,  for  that  as  is  to  be  inquired;  and  these 
precepts  are  designed  like  histories.  For  what 
other  means  is  left  to  us,  who  are  the  first  that 
come  into  this  way  ?  We  unfold  and  make  plain 
the  manner  of  some  experiments  that  are  more 
quaint  and  subtile,  that  there  may  be  no  error, 
and  that  we  may  stir  up  others  to  find  out  better 
and  more  exact  ways.  We  interweaye  monitions 
and  cautions  of  the  fallacies  of  things,  and  of  such 
errors  and  scruples  as  may  be  found  in  the  inquiry, 
that  all  fancies,  and,  as  it  were,  apparitions,  may 
be  frighted  away,  as  by  an  exorcism  or  spell. 

We  join  thereunto  our  obserrations  upon  his- 
tory and  experiments,  that  the  interpretation  of 
the  nature  may  be  the  readier. 

We  interpose  some  comments,  or,  as  it  were, 
rudiments  of  the  interpretations  of  causes,  spar- 
ingly, and  rather  supposing  what  may  be,  than 
|>ositiyely  defining  what  is. 

We  prescribe  and  set  down  roles,  but  moyable 


ones,  and,  as  it  were,  inchoated  axioms  which 
ofier  themselves  unto  us  as  we  inquire,  not  as  we 
decisorily  pronounce,  for  they  are  profitable, 
though  not  altogether  true. 

Never  forgetting  the  profi^  of  mankind,  (though 
the  light  be  more  worthy  than  those  things  which 
be  shown  by  it,)  we  ofier  to  man's  attention  and 
practice  certain  essays  of  practice,  knowing  that 
men's  stupidity  is  such,  and  so  unhappy,  that 
sometimes  they  see  not  and  pass  over  things 
which  lie  just  in  their  way. 

We  set  down  works  and  thhigs  impossible,  or 
at  least  which  are  not  yet  found  out,  as  they  fall 
under  each  title ;  and  withal  those  which  are  al- 
ready found  out,  and  are  in  men's  power;  and 
we  add  to  those  impossible,  and  not  yet  found  out 
things,  such  as  are  next  to  them,  and  have  most 
affinity  with  them,  that  we  may  stir  up  and  withal 
encourage  human  industry. 

It  appears  by  the  aforesaid  things  that  this  pre- 
sent history  doth  not  only  supply  the  place  of  the 
third  part  of  the  instauration,  but  also  is  not  a  d»* 
spicable  preparation  to  the  fourth,  by  reason  of  the 
titles  out  of  the  alphabet  and  topics,  and  to  the 
sixth,  by  reason  of  the  larger  observations,  coiiv> 
mentations,  and  roles. 


THE 
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The  winds  gave  wings  to  men;  for  by  their 
anistance  men  are  carried  up  through  the  air  and 
fly;  not  through  the  air,  indeed,  but  upon  the  sea ; 
and  a  wide  door  is  laid  open  to  commerce,  and  the 
world  is  made  pervious.  They  are  the  besoms 
which  sweep  and  make  clean  the  earth,  which  is 
the  seat  and  habitation  of  mankind,  and  they 
cleanse  both  it  and  the  air;  but  they  make  the  sea 
hartful,  which  otherwise  is  harmless,  neither  are 
they  some  other  ways  also  free  from  doing  hurt. 
They  are,  withoat  help  of  man,  able  to  stir  up 


great  and  vehement  motions,  and  like  hirelings, 
serve  both  to  sail  and  grind,  and  would  be  useful 
for  many  other  things,  if  human  care  were  not 
wanting.  Their  natures  are  reckoned  amongst 
secret  and  hidden  things.  Neither  is  that  to  be 
wondered  at,  seeing  the  nature  and  power  of  the 
air  is  unknown,  whom  the  winds  do  serve  and 
flatter,  as  Eolus  doth  Juno  in  the  Poets.  They 
are  not  primary  crefitures,  nor  any  of  the  six  days' 
works,  no  more  than  the  rest  of  the  meteors  actu- 
ally, but  afterborn,  by  the  order  of  the  creation* 
3o9 
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ARTICLES  OF  INQUISITION  CONCERNING  THE  WINDS. 


HmmbmoT 

PiacuBV  or  set  down  the  winds  aecoTding  to 
the  teaman's  industrj;  and  giro  them  namee 
either  new  or  old^  so  that  you  keep  yourself  con- 
stant to  them. 

Winds  are  either  general  or  precise,  either  pe- 
enHar  or  &ee.  I  call  them  genml  which  always 
blow;  precise,  those  which  blow  at  certain  times ; 
attendants  or  pecnliar,  those  which  blow  most 
commonly;  free  winds,  those  which  blow  indif^ 
fiwently  or  at  any  time. 

Oenenl  wiads. 

3.  Whether  there  be  any  general  winds,  which 
are  the  very  self-motion  of  the  air ;  and  if  there  be 
any  such,  in  order  to  what  motion,  and  in  what 
places  they  blow  t 

Pcedie  or  fixed  winds* 

3.  What  winds  are  anniversary  or  yearly  winds, 
returning  by  turns ;  and  in  what  countries  t  Whe- 
ther there  be  any  wind  so  precisely  fixed,  that  it 
returns  regularly  at  certain  days  and  hours,  like 
unto  the  flowing  of  the  sea  t 

Attendlnc  or  peculiar  winds. 

4.  What  winds  are  peculiar  and  ordinary  in 
countries,  which  observe  a  certain  time  in  the 
same  countries;  which  are  spring  winds,  and 
which  are  snmmw  winds ;  which  autumnal,  which 
brumal,  which  equinoctial,  which  solstitial; 
which  are  belonging  to  the  momiug,  which  to 
noon,  which  to  the  evening,  and  which  to  the 
night 

5.  What  winds  are  sea  winds,  and  what  winds 
blow  from  the  continent  t  and  mark  and  set  down 
the  differences  of  the  sea  and  land  winds  carefully, 
as  well  of  those  which  blow  at  land  and  sea,  as 
(tf  those  which  blow  from  land  and  sea. 

Free  windi. 

6.  Whether  winds  do  not  blow  from  all  parts 
of  heaven  t 

Winds  do  not  vary  much  more  in  the  parts  of 
heaven  from  which  they  blow,  than  in  their  own 
qualities.  Some  are  vehement,  some  mild,  some 
constant,  some  mutable ;  some  hot,  some  cold, 
some  moistening  and  dissolving ;  some  drying  and 
•stringent;  some  gather  clouds  and  are  rainy, 


and  peradventoie  stormy;  sonedisperae  thedoodtr^ 
and  are  clear. 

Diven  qnalitiet  of  wiadi. 

7.  Inquire,  and  give  account,  which  are  the 
winds  of  all  thQ  forenamed  sorts  or  kinds,  and 
how  they  vary,  according  to  the  regions  and  places^ 

There  are  three  local  beginnings  of  winds: 
either  they  are  thrown  and  cast  down  from  above» 
or  they  spring  out  of  the  earth,  or  they  are  made 
up  of  the  very  body  of  the  air. 

Local  beginiiiBge  ofwlsdi. 

8.  According  to  these  three  beginnings  inquire 
concerning  winds;  namely,  which  are  thrown 
down,  out  of  that  which  they  call  the  middle  re- 
gion of  the  air ;  which  breathe  out  of  the  con* 
cavities  of  the  earth,  whether  they  break  out 
together ;  or  whether  they  breathe  out  of  the  earth 
imperoeivably,  and  scattering,  and  afVerwards 
gather  together,  like  rivulets  into  a  river.  Finally, 
which  are  scatteringly  engendered  from  the  sweli- 
ings  and  dilatations  of  the  neighbouring  air  t 

Neither  are  the  geneiationB  of  the  winds  ori- 
ginal only,  for  some  there  are  also  accidental, 
namely,  by  the  compression  or  restraints  of  the 
air,  and  by  the  pereussions  and  repercussions  of  it. 

▲ecldeatal  fenefatioai  and  prodacdoM  of  wiada. 

9.  Inquire  concerning  these  accidental  gpmn 
tions  of  winds ;  they  are  not  prq>erly  geoenlieas 
of  winds;  for  they  rather  increase  and  strengthsn 
winds,  than  produce  and  excite  them. 

Hitherto  of  the  community  of  winds.  Thm% 
are  also  certain  rare  and  prodigious  winds,  soek 
as  are  called  tempests,  whirlwinds,  and  stonM. 
These  are  above  ground.  There  ne  likewise 
some  that  are  subterraneal  and  under  grsundt 
whereof  some  are  vaporous  and  nefooiial,  they  are 
perceivable  in  mines ;  some  are  sulphurous,  they 
are  sent  out,  getting  an  issue  by  earthquakes,  or 
do  flame  out  of  fiery  mountains. 

Bxtraordinary  wiada  and  anddeii  IrfaaH. 

10.  Inquire  concerning  such  rare  and  prodi* 
gious  winds,  and  of  all  mirMulous  and  wonderful 
things  done  by  winds. 

From  the  several  sorts  of  winds,  let  the  inqui- 
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pM«  to  AoM  tlMigs  wlyoh  ooatrilmte 
Ike  wkdsy  (for  we  will  §o  «xpffMi  it, 
beoaoM  tkd  word  efficieBt  slgBiiM  moie,  aad  the 
word  «moQnitiBt,  law  than  we  OMaii,)  tad  to 
thoee  tkiags  which  aeeM  to  nite»  or  to  qipeaae 
the  winds. 

IMeff  MalribBtiH  <w  MUteC  ^  Mm  wiM*,  Bad  i«M»f  tad 
appeasinf  them. 

11.  Inquire  sparingly  eoneeming  astrological 
Qonaiderations  of  winds,  neither  care  thou  for  the 
Qffeiwevioos  schemes  <^  the  hesTen,  only  do  not 
neglect  the  more  manifest  obserrations  of  winds 
lising,  about  the  rising  of  some  stars,  or  aboat 
tiie  eclipses  q{  the  lominaries,  or  conjanctions  of 
planets ;  nor  much  less  on  those  which  depend 
on  the  courses  of  the  son  and  moon. 

19.  What  meteors  of  several  sorts  do  contri- 
bute or  make  for  winds,  what  ^e  earthquakes, 
what  rain,  what  the  skirmishing  of  winds,  one 
with  another  !  for  these  things  are  linked  together, 
and  one  draws  on  the  other. 

13.  What  the  dirersity  of  raponrs  and  exhala- 
tions contributes  towards  the  winds  t  and  which 
of  them  do  most  engender  winds  !  and  how  far 
the  nature  of  winds  doth  follow  these  its  mate- 
rials t 

14.  What  those  things  which  are  here  upon  &e 
earth,  or  are  there  done  do  contribate  towards  tiie 
winds;  what  the  hills  and  the  dissolations  of 
snow  upon  them;  what  those  masses  of  ice 
vbich  swim  open  the  sea,  and  are  carried  to  some 
place ;  what  the  differences  of  soil  and  land ;  (so 
it  be  of  some  large  extent ;)  what  ponds,  sands, 
woods,  and  champion  ground ;  what  those  things 
which  we  men  do  here,  as  burning  of  heath,  and 
the  like,  doth  contribute  to  the  manuring  of  land, 
the  firing  of  towns  in  time  of  war,  the  drying  up 
of  ponds  and  lakes;  the  continual  shooting  off 
of  guns,  the  ringing  of  many  bells  together  in 
great  cities,  and  the  like  t  These  things  and  acts 
of  ours  are  but  as  small  straws,  yet  something 
they  may  do. 

15.  Inquire  concerning  all  manner  of  raisings 
or  allaying  of  winds,  but  be  sparing  in  fabulous 
and  superstitious  causes. 

From  those  things  which  make  for  the  winds, 
let  the  inquisition  proceed  to  inquire  of  the 
bounds  of  the  winds,  of  their  height,  extension, 
and  continuance. 

The  boandfl  of  wlndi. 

16.  Inquire  carefully  of  the  height  or  elevation 
of  winds,  and  whether  there  be  any  tops  of  moun- 
tains to  which  the  winds  do  not  reach ;  or  whether 
dottds  may  be  seen  sometimes  to  stand  still, 
and  not  move,  when  the  whids  at  the  same  time 
blow  strongly  upon  the  earth. 

17.  Inquire  diligently  of  the  spaces  or  rooms 
which  the  winds  take  up  at  once,  and  within  what 
Inmnds  they  blew.     As,  for  example,  if  the 


•onth  wind  blew  in  sneh  a  place,  wha&er  it  br 
known  certainly,  that  at  the  same  time  tJbe  nerth 
wind  blew  ten  miles  off%  And,  eontrariwiMt 
into  how  nairow  and  straight  bonnds'the  winds 
may  be  reduced,  so  that  winds  may  pass,  as  il 
were,  through  channels,  which  seems  to  be  dona 
in  some  whirlwinds. 

18.  Inquire  for  how  long  a  time,  Tsry  nuic^ 
<Nrdinary,  or  little  time,  winds  use  to  €ontinoe» 
and  then  elack,  and,  as  it  were,  expire  and  die* 
Likewise,  how  the  rising  and  beginning  <tf  winds 
us^  to  be;  what  their  langnishing  or  nsssation 
is,  whether  suddenly,  or  by  degrees,  or  how  f 

From  the  bounds  of  the  winds  let  your  infid* 
sition  pass  over  to  the  suceession  oi  winds,  either 
amongst  themselTes,  or  in  respeet  of  rain  and 
showers;  for  when  th^  lead  their  rings,  it  wem 
pretty  to  know  the  order  of !  their  dancing. 

Sncceniona  of  wlndi. 

19.  Whether  there  be  any  moie  certain  mle  or 
obaenration  concwning  the  sueeessionB  of  winds 
one  to  another,  or  whether  it  have  any  relation 
to  the  motion  of  the  sun,  or  otherwise;  if  it  h«f» 
any,  what  manner  of  one  it  ist 

30.  Inquire  oonoeming  the  succession  and  tiin 
alteration,  or  taking  turns  of  the  winds  and  rain, 
seeing  it  is  ordinarily  and  often  seen,  that  rain 
lays  the  wind,  and  the  wind  doth  disperse  tfie 
rain. 

21 0  Whether,  nfter  a  certain  term  and  period 
of  years,  the  succession  of  winds  begin  anew ; 
and  if  it  be  so,  what  that  period  is,  and  how 
long! 

From  the  succession  of  the  winds,  let  the  in* 
quisition  pass  to  their  motions ;  and  the  motiena 
of  the  winds  are  comprehended  in  seven  inqni- 
sitions ;  whereof  three  are  contained  in  the  former 
articles,  four  remain  as  yet  untouched.  For,  we 
have  inquired  of  the  motion  of  winds  divided 
into  the  several  regions  of  the  heaven ;  also,  of 
the  motion  upon  three  lines,  upward,  downward^ 
and  laterally.  Likewise,  of  the  accidental  mo- 
tion of  compressions  or  restraints.  There  remain 
the  fourth,  of  progressions  or  going  forward ;  the 
fifth,  of  undulation,  or  waving;  tiie  sixth,  of 
conflict  or  skirmish;  the  seventh,  in  human 
instruments  and  engines. 

Diven  mottons  of  the  windf. 

02,  Seeing  progression  is  always  from  some 
certain  place  or  bound,  inquire  diligently,  or  as  well 
as  thou  canst,  concerning  the  place  of  the  first 
beginning,  and,  as  it  were,  the  spring  of  any  wind. 
For  winds  seem  to  be  like  unto  fame,  for,  though 
they  make  a  noise  and  run  up  and  down,  yet  they 
hide  their  heads  amongst  the  clouds ;  so  is  their 
progrress ;  as,  for  example,  if  the  vehement  north- 
ern wind  which  blew  at  York  such  a  day,  da 
blow  at  London  two  days  afWr. 

SS.  Omit  not  the  inquisition  of  nndnlation  of 
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winds.  We  call  undulation  of  winds  that  motion 
by  whiob  the  wind,  in  or  for  a  little  space  of 
time,  rises  and  abates,  as  the  waves  of  the  water; 
which  turns  may  easily  be  apprehended  by  the 
hearing  of  them  in  houses;  and  you  must  so 
much  the  rather  mark  the  differences  of  undula- 
tion, or  of  furrowing  between  the  water  and  the 
air,  because  in -the  air  and  winds  there  wants  the 
motion  of  gravity  or  weight,  which  is  a  great  part 
of  the  cause  of  the  waves  rising  in  the  water. 

34.  Inquire  carefully  concerning  the  conflict 
and  meeting  of  winds,  which  blow  at  one  and 
the  same  time :  first,  whether  at  the  same  time 
there  blow  several  original  winds,  (for  we  do  not 
speak  of  reverberated  winds.)  which,  if  it  comes 
to  pasd,  what  windings  they  engender  and  bring 
forth  in  their  motion,  and  also  what  condensa- 
tions, and  alterations  they  produce  in  the  body 
of  the  air  t 

25.  Whether  one  wind  blow  above  at  the  same 
time  as  another  blows  here  below  with  us  ?  For 
it  hath  been  observed  by  some,  that  sometimes 
the  clouds  are  carried  one  way,  when  the  weather- 
cock upon  a  steeple  stands  another.  Also,  that 
the  clouds  have  been  driven  by  a  strong  gale, 
when  we,  here  below,  have  had  a  great  calm. 

36.  Make  an  exact  particular  description  of 
the  motion  of  the  winds  in  driving  on  ships  with 
their  sails. 

27.  Let  there  be  a  description  made  of  the 
motion  of  the  winds  in  the  sails  of  ships,  and 
the  sails  of  windmills,  in  the  flight  of  hawks 
and  birds ;  also,  in  things  that  are  ordinary,  and 
for  sport,  as  of  displayed  colours,  flying  dragons, 
duels  with  winds,  iie. 

From  the  motions  of  winds,  let  the  inquisition 
pass  to  the  force  and  power  of  them. 

or  the  power  of  wtodg. 

28.  What  winds  do  or  can  do  concerning  cur- 
rents or  tides  of  waters,  in  their  keeping  back, 
putting  forth,  or  inlets  or  overflowings. 

29.  What  they  do  concerning  plants  and  in- 
sects, bringing  in  of  locusts,  blastings  and  mil- 
dews. 


30.  What  they  effect  concerning  porging  or 
clearing,  and  infecting  of  the  air,  in  plagues,  sick- 
ness, and  diseases  of  beasts. 

31.  What  they  effect  concerning  the  conveying 
to  us  things  (which  we  call)  spiritual,  as  sounds, 
rays,  and  the  like. 

From  the  powers  of  winds  let  the  inquisition 
pass  to  the  prognostics  of  winds,  not  only  for  the 
use  of  predictions,  but  because  they  lead  us  on 
to  the  causes  :  for  prognostics  do  either  show  us 
the  preparations  of  things,  before  they  be  brought 
into  action;  or  the  beginnings  before  they  appear 
to  the  sense. 

.  ProfiMMticf  of  winds. 

32.  Let  all  manner  of  good  prognostics  of  winds 
be  carefully  gathered  together,  (besides  astrologi- 
cal ones,  of  which  we  set  down  formerly  how  &r 
they  are  to  be  inquired  after,)  and  let  them  either 
be  taken  out  of  meteors,  or  waters,  or  instincts  of 
beasts,  or  any  other  way. 

Lastly,  close  up  the  inquisition,  with  inquiring 
after  the  imitations  of  winds,  either  in  nataral  or 
artificial  things. 

ImtoatloMor 


33.  Inquire  of  the  imitations  of  winds  in  nip 
tural  things ;  such  as  breaths  enclosed  within  the 
bodies  of  living  creatures,  and  breaths  within  the 
reoeptaoles  of  distilling  vessels. 

Inquire  concerning  made  gales,  and  artificial 
winds,  as  bellows,  refrigeratories,  or  coolers  in 
parlours,  or  dining-rooms,  &c 

Let  the  heads  or  articles  be  such.  Neither  is 
it  unknown  to  me  that  it  will  be  impossible  to 
answer  to  some  of  these  according  to  the  small 
quantity  of  experience  that  we  have.  But,  as  in 
civil  causes,  a  good  lawyer  knows  what  interro- 
gatories the  cause  requires  to  have  witnesses  exap 
mined  upon;  but  what  the  witnesses  can  answer 
he  knows  not.  The  same  thing  is  incident  to  ns 
in  natural  history.  Let  those  who  came  after  ns 
endeavour  for  the  rest. 


THE    HISTORY. 


T%e  Nama  cf  Windi. 

To  th«  flnt  artiele. 

Wi  give  names  to  winds  rather  as  they  are 
tnimbered  in  their  order  and  degrees  than  by  their 
own  antiquity ;  this  we  do  for  memory's  and  per- 
spieuity's  sake.#^  But  we  add  the  old  words  also, 


because  of  the  assenting  voices  or  opinions  of  old 
authors;  of  which  having  taken  (though  with 
somewhat  a  doubtful  judgment)  many  things, 
they  will  hardly  be  known,  but  under  such  names 
as  themselves  have  used.  Let  the  general  dhri 
sion  be  this :  let  cardinal  winds  be  tfaoso  wbiok 
blow  from  comers  or  angles  of  the  world; 
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eafdinal,  those  which  hlow  in  the  htlf-wards  of 
those;  and  median  winds,  those  which  hlow  be- 
tween these  half-wards :  likewise  of  those  which 
blow  betwixt  these  half-wards ;  let  those  be  called 
major  medians  which  blow  in  a  quadrant  or  fourth 
part  of  these  dirisions:  the  lesser  medians  are 
all  the  rest.  Now  the  particular  division  is  that 
which  follows : 


OudtnL 

North. 

North  and  by  eaat. 

Med.MaJ 

Nnrtb-north-eaat,  or  aquHo. 

Northeast,  and  by  north,  or  iimms. 

Stmkard. 

Nortb«ait. 

Nortb-eait  and  by  eaat. 

Med.  MaJ. 

Batt-north-east,  or  oKiaa. 

East  and  by  north. 

cardinal. 

East,  or  aubsolanoa. 

East  by  aoath. 

Med.  MaJ. 

8outb<east  and  by  eaat. 

Semiesrd.  Souil^eaM. 

Soytb^ast  and  by  aooth. 

Med.  MaJ. 

Soutb^utb-eait,  or  phenkla^ 

South  and  by  eaat. 

OardlML 

Sonth. 

Booth  and  by  weet. 

Med.M^. 

Bootb^uth-weat,  or  ItbonoCiw. 

Sonth-weit  and  by  aoath. 

Seateard.  8outh<we»t«  or  llba. 

Sonth-wett  and  by  weat. 

Med.  MaJ. 

West-aonth-weat,  or  afrksa. 

Weat  and  by  aouth. 

Cardliial. 

West,  or  (kvonioa. 

Weat  and  by  north. 

Med.MiO. 

Weat-north-weet,  or  coma. 

Nortb-weat  and  by  weat. 

Seaieard.  Nortb-weat. 

North-weat  and  by  north,  or  tbrtaelaa. 

Med.  Mig. 

North-nortb-weat,  or  drciua. 

North  and  by  weat. 

There  are  also  other  names  of  winds.  Apeliotes, 
the  east  wind,  argestes,  the  south-west,  olyropias, 
the  north-west,  soyron,  the  south-east,  hoUespon- 
tins,  the  east-north-east,  for  these  we  care  not 
Let  it  suffice  that  we  haye  giyen  constant  and 
fixed  names  of  winds,  accordingr  to  the  order  and 
disposition  of  the  reg^ions  of  the  heayens :  we  do 
not  set  much  bj  the  comments  of  authors,  since 
the  authors  themseWes  have  little  in  them. 

Dree  Wind$, 
To  the  aizth  article. 

!•  Tliere  is  not  a  region  of  the  heayen  from 
whence  the  winds  doth  not  blow.  Yea,  if  you 
diTide  the  heayen  into  as  many  regions  as  there 
be  degrees  in  the  horizon,  you  shall  find  winds 
sometimes  blowing  from  eyery  one  of  them. 

3.  There  are  some  whole  countries  where  it 
neyer  rains,  or,  at  least,  yery  seldom;  but  there 
is  no  country  where  the  wind  doth  not  blow,  and 
that  frequently. 

General  Winds. 
To  the  aecoad  article. 
1.  Concerning  general  winds,  experiments  are 
plain ;  and  it  is  no  maryel,  seeing  that  (especially 
Vol,  HI       -  8         V    P-      jr 


within  the  tropics)  we  may  find  places  condemned 
among  the  ancients. 

It  is  certain,  that  to  those  who  sail  between 
the  tropics  in  a  free  and  open  sea,  there  blows  a 
constant  and  settled  wind  (which  the  seamen  call 
a  breeze)  from  east  to  ^hbU  This  wind  is  not  of 
so  little  force^  but  that,  partly  by  its  own  blow- 
ing, and  partly  by  its  guiding  the  current  of  tho 
sea,  it  hindereth  seamen  from  coming  back  again 
the  same  way  they  went  to  Peru. 

3.  In  our  seas  in  Europe,  when  it  is  fair  dry 
weather,  and  no  particular  winds  stirring,  there 
blows  a  soft  kind  of  gale  from  the  east,  which 
followeth  the  sun. 

3.  Our  common  obsenrations  do  admit  that  the 
higher  clouds  are  for  the  most  part  carried  from 
east  to  west;  and  that  it  is  so  likewise  when 
here  below  upon  the  earth,  either  there  is  a  great 
calm,  or  a  contrary  wind ;  and  if  they  do  not 
so  always,  it  is  because  sometimes  particular 
winds  blow  aloft  which  oyerwhelm  this  general 
wind. 

J  Caution*  If  there  be  any  such  general  wind, 
in  order  to  the  motion  of  the  heayen,  it  is  not  so 
firm  nor  strong  but  that  it  giyes  way  to  particular 
winds.  But  it  appears  most  plainly  amongst  the 
tropics,- by  reason  of  the  larger  circles  which  it 
makes.  And,  likewise,  it  is  so  when  it  blows  on 
high,  for  the  same  cause,  and  by  reason  of  its  free 
course.  Wherefore,  if  you  will  take  it  without 
the  tropics,  and  near  the  earth,  (where  it  blows 
most  gently  and  slowly,)  make  trial  of  it  in  an 
open  and  free  air,  in  an  extreme  calm,  and  in 
high  places,  and  in  a  body  which  is  yery  moyable, 
and  in  the  ailemoon,  for  at  that  time  the  particu- 
lar eastern  wind  blows  more  sparingly. 

Injunction,  -Obserye  diligently  the  yanes  and 
weathercocks  upon  the  tops  and  towers  of  church- 
es, whether,  in  extreme  calms,  they  stand  con- 
tinually towards  the  west  or  not 

An  indirect  experiment. 

4.  It  is  certain,  that  here  with  us  in  Europe  the 
eastern  wind  is  drying  and  sharp;  the  west  wind, 
contrariwise,  moist  and  nourishing.  May  not 
this  be  by  reason  that  (it  being  granted  that  the 
air  moyes  from  east  to  west)  it  must  of  necessity 
be  that  the  east  wind,  whose  blast  goeth  the  same 
way,  must  needs  disperse  and  attenuate  the  air, 
whereby  the  air  is  made  biting  and  dry ;  but  the 
western  wind,  which  blows  the  contrary  way, 
turns  the  airs  back  upon  itself,  and  thickens  it, 
whereby  it  becomes  more  dull,  and,  at  length, 
moist. 

An  Indirect  experiment. 

5.  Consider  the  inquisition  of  the  motion  and 
flowing  of  waters,  whether  they  moye  from  east 
to  west;  for,  if  the  two  extremes,  heayen  and 
waters,  delight  in  this  motion,  the  air  which  is 
in  the  midst  will  go  near  to  participate  of  tho 
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CauHon.  We  eall  the  two  last  experiments  id- 
direct,  because  they  do  direcUj  show  the  thing 
which  we  aim  at  but  by  consequence,  which  we 
also  gladly  admit  of  when  we  want  direct  experi- 
ments. 

Injunction.  That  the  breeze  blows  plentifully 
between  the  tropics,  is  most  certain ;  the  cause 
is  yery  ambiguous.  The  cause  may  be,  because 
the  air  moyes  according  to  the  heayen ;  but  with- 
out the  tropics  almost  hoipereeiyably,  by  reason 
of  the  smaller  circles  which  it  makes ;  within  the 
tropics  manifestly,  because  it  makes  bigger  cir- 
cles. Another  cause  may  be,  because  all  Ibind  of 
heat  dilates  and  extends  the  air,  and  doth  not  suf- 
fer it  to  be  contained  in  its  former  place ;  and  by 
the  dilatation  of  the  air,  there  must  needs  be  an 
impulsion  of  the  contiguous  air  which  produoeth 
this  breeze  as  the  sun  goes  forward ;  and  that  is 
more  eyident  within  the  tropics,  where  the  sun  is 
more  scorching ;  without  it,  is  hardly  peroeiyed. 
And  this  seems  to  be  an  instance  of  the  croeS)  or 
a  decisory  instance.  To  clear  this  doubt  yon 
may  inquire,  whether  the  breeze  blow  in  the 
night  or  no :  for  the  wheeling  of  the  air  continues 
also  in  the  night,  but  the  heat  of  the  sun  does  noC 

6.  But  it  is  most  certain  that  the  breeze  doth 
not  blow  in  the  night,  but  in  the  morning,  and 
when  the  morning  is  pretty  well  spent;  yet  that 
instance  doth  not  determine  the  question,  whether 
the  nightly  condensation  of  the  air  (especially  in 
those  countries  where  the  days  and  nights  are  not 
more  equal  in  their  length  than  they  are  differing 
in  their  heat  and  cold)  may  dull  and  confound 
that  natural  motion  of  the  air,  which  is  but  weak. 

If  the  air  participates  of  the  motion  of  the 
heayen,  it  does  not  only  follow  that  ^e  east  wind 
concurs  with  the  motion  of  the  air,  and  the  west 
wind  striyes  against  it;  but  also  that  the  north 
wind  blows,  as  it  were,  from  aboye,  and  the  south 
wind  as  from  below  here  in  our  hemisphere, 
where  the  antarctic  pole  is  under  ground,  and  the 
arctic  pole  is  eleyated !  which  hath  likewise  been 
obseryed  by  the  ancients,  though  staggeringly 
and  obscurely :  but  it  agrees  yery  well  with  our 
modem  experience,  because  the  breeze  (which 
may  be  a  motion  of  the  air)  is  not  a  full  east,  but 
a  north-east  wind. 

Staffed  or  Certain  Winde. 
To  tha  third  article.    OoimezioB. 

As,  in  the  inquisition  of  general  winds,  men 
haye  suffered  and  been  in  darkness,  so  they  haye 
been  troubled  with  a  yertigo  or  giddiness  con- 
cerning stayed  and  certain  winds.  Of  the  former, 
they  say  nothing;  of  the  latter,  they  talk  up  and 
down  at  random.  This  is  the  more  pardonable, 
the  thing  being  yarious ;  for  these  stayed  winds 
do  change  and  alter  according  to  the  places  where 
they  be :  the  same  do  not  blow  in  Egypt,  Greece, 
and  Italy. 


1.  That  these  an  stayed  wimtji  in  some  |Aaoes» . 
the  yery  name  that  is  giye»  them  doth  declare  it» 
as  the  other  name  of  etesiaes  m^ans  anniyersary 
or  yearly  wiads. 

2.  The  ancients  attributed  the  cause  of  the 
oyerflowing  of  Nilus  to  the  blowing  of  the  etedan 
(thai  is  to  say,  northern)  winds  at  that  time  of  the 
year,  which  did  hinder  the  riyer's  running  into  the 
sea,  and  turned  the  stream  of  it  back. 

3.  There  are  currents  in  the  sea  whiek  can 
neither  be  attributed  to  the  natural  motion  of  the 
ocean,  nor  to  the  running  down  firqm  higher 
places,  nor  the  straitness  of  the  opposite  shoies, 
nor  to  promontories  running  out  into  ^e  sea,  but 
are  merely  guided  and  goyemed  by  these  stayed 
winds. 

4.  Those  who  will  not  haye  Columbus  to  bare 
conceiyed  such  a  strong  opinion  concerning  the 
West  Indies  by  the  relation  of  a  Spanish  pilot, 
and  much  less  beli^ye  that  he  might  gather  it  out 
of  some  obscure  footsteps  of  the  ancients,  haye 
this  refuge;  that  he  might  conjecture  there  wis 
some  continent  in  the  west  by  the  certain  and 
stayed  winds  which  blew  from  them  towards  the 
shores  of  Lusitania  or  Portugal.  A  doubtAd,  and 
not  yery  probable  thing,  seeing  that  the  yoyage 
of  winds  will  hardly  reach  so  large  a  distance. 
In  the  mean  time  there  is  great  honour  dnetolhiB 
inquisition,  if  the  finding  of  this  new  world  be 
due  to  one  of  those  axioms  or  obseryations, 
whereof  it  comprehends  many. 

5.  Wheresoeyer  are  high  and  snowy  mountains, 
from  thence  blow  stayed  winds,  until  that  time  as 
the  snow  be  melted  away. 

6.  I  beiieye  also  that  from  great  pools  whfieh 
are  full  of  water  in  the  winter,  there  blow  stayed 
winds  in  those  seasons,  when  as  they  begin  to 
dry  up  with  the  heat  of  the  sun.  But  of  this  I 
haye  no  certainty. 

7.  Wheresoeyer  yapours  are  engendered  is 
abnndance,  and  that  at  certain  times,  be  sue 
that  stayed  winds  will  blow  there  at  the  same 
times. 

8.  If  stayed  and  certain  winds  blow  anywhere, 
and  the  cause  cannot  be  found  near  at  hand, 
assure  yourself  that  those  certain  winds  are 
strangers,  and  come  from  far. 

9.  It  hath  been  obseryed,  that  stayed  winds  ^o 
not  blow  in  the  night-time,  but  do  rise  about 
three  hours  after  sunrising.  Surely  such  winds 
are  tired,  as  it  were,  with  a  long  journey,  that 
they  can  scarcely  break  through  the  thickness  of 
the  night  air,  but  being  stirred  up  again  by  the 
rising  of  the  sun,  they  go  forward  by  little 
and  little. 

10.  All  stayed  winds  (unless  they  blow  from 
some  neighbouring  places)  are  weak,  and  yield 
unto  sudden  winds. 

11.  There  are  many  stayed  winds  which  are 
not  perceiyable,  and  which  we  do  not  obserye,  by 
reason  of  their  weakness,  whereby  they  are  oyer- 
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ikrirfm  by  the  ftetf  winds.  Wherafbre  in  the 
winter  they  are  hirdl  j  taken  notice  of,  when  the 
firav  winds  wander  most:  bat  are  more  observa- 
ble in  the  summer,  when  those  wandering^  winds 
grow  weak. 

13.  In  BoTope  these  aie  the  chief  stayed  winds, 
north  winds  from  the  solstice,  and  they  are  both 
forerunners  and  followers  of  the  dogstar.  West 
winds  from  the  equinoctial  in  antamn,  east  winds 
from  the  spring  equinoctial ;  as  for  the  winter 
solstice,  there  is  little  heed  to  be  taken  of  it,  by 
reason  of  the  varieties. 

13.  The  winds  called  ornithii,  or  bird  winds, 
bid  that  nsm»  given  them  because  they  bring 
birds  oat  of  c(^d  regions  beyond  the  sea,  into 
warm  climates ;  and  they  belong  not  to  stayed 
winds,  because  they  for  the  most  part  keep  no 
ponctQsl  time :  and  the  birds,  they  for  the  con- 
venience of  them,  whether  they  come  sooner  or 
lAer:  and  many  times  when  th^  liave  begun  to 
blow  a  little,  and  turn,  the  birds  being  forsaken 
by  it,  are  drowned  in  the  sea,  and  sometimes  fell 
into  ships. 

14.  The  returns  of  these  certain  or  stayed  winds 
ai»  not  so  precise  at  a  day  or  an  hoar,  as  the  flow- 
ing of  the  sea  Is.  Some  authors  do  set  down  a 
day,  bat  it  is  rather  by  conjeotare  than  any  con- 
stat ebservatioB. 

Cudommry  or  Mtnding  WiruU. 
Of  tka  fourth  and  fifth  artielM.   Ooniexkm. 

The  word  of  attending  wind  is  ours,  and  we 
thooght  good  to  give  it,  that  the  observation  con- 
eeming  them  be  not  lost,  nor  confounded.  The 
meaning  is  this,  divide  the  year  if  you  please  (in 
what  country  soever  you  be)  into  three,  four,  or 
five  parts,  and  if  any  one  certain  wind  blow,  then 
two,  thcee,  or  four  of  those  parts,  and  a  contrary 
wind  but  one ;  we  call  that  vrind  which  blows 
most  (reqQently  the  customary,  or  attending  wind 
of  that  country,  and  likewise  of  the  times. 

1.  The  south  and  north  winds  are  attendants 
of  Uie  world,  for  they,  with  those  which  are  within 
their  sections  or  divisions,  blow  oftener  overall  the 
world,  than  either  the  east  or  the  west. 

9.  All  the  free  winds  (not  the  customary)  are 
more  attendant  in  the  winter  than  in  the  summer ; 
bat  most  of  all  in  the  autumn  and  spring. 

3.  All  free  winds  are  attendants  rather  in  the 
^ntries  without  the  tropics,  and  about  the  polar 
eireles,  than  within :  for  in  frozen  and  in  torrid 
^ntries,  for  the  most  part  they  blow  more  spar- 
^^J^  in  the  middle  regions  they  are  more  fre- 
qaent 

4.  Also  all  free  winds,  especially  the  strongest 
•od  most  forcible  of  them,  do  blow  oftener  and 
■^re  strongly,  morning  and  evening,  than  at  noon 
*nd  night 

5.  Free  winds  blow  frequently  in  hollow  places, 
**>d  where  there  be  caves,  than  in  solid  and  firm 
pOQnd. 


InjuneHoiu  Human  diligence  hath  almost 
ceased  and  stood  still  in  the  observation  of  attend- 
ing winds  in  particular  places,  which,  notwith- 
standing, should  not  have  been,  that  observation 
being  profitable  for  many  things.  I  remember, . 
I  asked  a  certain  merchant,  (a  wise  and  discreet 
man,)  who  had  made  a  plantation  in  Greenland, 
and  had  wintered  there,  why  that  country  was  so 
extreme  cold,  seeing  it  stood  in  a  reasonable  tem- 
perate climate.  He  said,  it  was  not  so  great  as  it 
was  reported;  but  that  the  cause  was  twofold: 
One  was,  that  the  masses  and  heaps  of  ice  which 
came  out  of  the  Scythian  sea  were  carried  thither. 
The  other  (which  he  also  thought  to  be  the  better 
reason)  was  because  the  west  wind  there  blows 
many  parts  of  the  year,  more  than  the  east  wind ; 
as  also  (said  he)  it  doth  with  us;  but  there  it 
blows  frvm  the  continent,  and  cold,  but  with  as 
from  the  sea,  and  warmish.  And  (said  he)  if  the 
east  wind  should  blow  here  in  England  so  often 
and  constancy  as  the  west  wind  does  there,  we 
should  have  hx  colder  weather,  even  equal  to  that 
as  is  there. 

6.  The  west  winds  are  attendants  of  the  pome^ 
fidian  or  afternoon  houra :  for,  towards  tiie  de- 
clining of  the  sun,  the  winds  blow  oftener  fit>m 
the  east  than  from  the  west 

7.  The  south  wind  is  attendant  on  the  night; 
for  it  rises  and  blows  more  strongly  in  the  night, 
and  the  north  wind  in  the  daytime. 

8.  But  there  are  many  and  great  differences 
between  winds  which  are  attendant  on  the  sea, 
and  those  which  are  attendant  upon  the  land. 
That  IS  one  of  the  chief  which  gave  Columbus 
occasion  to  find  out  the  new  world ;  namely,  that 
sea  winds  are  not  stayed,  but  land  winds  are :  for 
the  sea  abounding  in  vapours,  which  are  indiffer- 
ently everywhere,  winds  are  also  engendered  tn- 
differendy  everywhere,  and  with  great  inconstancy 
are  carried  here  and  there,  having  no  certain  begin- 
nings nor  sources.  But  the  earth  is  much  unlike 
for  the  begetting  of  winds :  some  places  are  more 
efficacious  to  eogender  and  increase  winds,  some 
less:  wherefore  they  stand  most  from  that  part 
where  they  have  their  nourishment,  and  take  their 
rise  from  ^ence. 

9.  Acosta  is  unconstant  in  his  own  position. 
He  saith  that  at  Peru,  and  the  sea  coasts  of  the 
south  sea,  south  winds  do  blow  almost  the  whole 
year:  and  he  saith  in  another  place,  that  upon 
those  coasts  sea  winds  do  blow  chiefliest  But  the 
south  wind  to  them  is  a  land  wind,  as  likewise 
the  north  and  east  wind  also,  and  the  west  wind 
is  their  only  sea  wind.  We  must  take  that  which 
he  sets  down  more  certainly;  namely,  that  the 
south  wind  is  an  attending  and  familiar  wind  of 
those  countries:  unless, perad venture,  in  the  name 
of  the  south  sea  he  hath  corrupted  his  meaning,  or 
his  speech,  meaning  the  west  by  the  south,  which 
blows  from  the  south  sea.  But  the  sea  which 
they  call  the  south  sea  is  not  properly  the  south 
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sea ;  but  as  a  second  western  ocean,  beingr  stretched 
oat  in  the  like  sitnation  as  the  Atlantic  sea  is. 

10.  Sea  winds  are  questionless  more  moist  than 
land  winds,  bat  yet  they  are  more  pure,  and  will 
easilier,  and  with  more  equality  be  incorporated 
with  the  pure  air.  For  terrestrial  winds  are  ill 
composed,  and  smoky.  Neither  let  any  one  ob- 
ject, that  they  ought  to  be  grosser  by  reason  of  the 
saltness  of  the  sea.  For  the  nature  of  terrestrial 
salt  doth  not  rise  in  vapours. 

11.  Sea  winds  are  lukewarm  or  cold,  by  reason 
of  the  two  foresaid  qualities,  humidity  and  pure- 
nes8.  For  by  humidity  they  mitigate  the  colds, 
(for  dryness  increaseth  both  heat  and  cold,)  and 
with  their  pureness  they  cool.  Therefore  withoat 
the  tropics  they  are  lukewarm,  within  the  tropics 
tfcey  are  cold. 

12.  I  believe  that  sea  winds  are  eveiywhere 
attendant  upon  particular  countries,  especially 
such  as  stand  upon  the  sea-coasts :  that  is  to  say, 
winds  blow  more  frequently  from  that  side  where 
the  sea  is,  by  reason  of  the  greater  plenty  of  mat- 
ter which  winds  have  in  the  sea,  than  in  the  land ; 
unless  there  be  some  firm  wind  blowing  from  the 
land,  for  some  peculiar  reason.  But  let  no  man 
confound  firm  or  stayed  winds  with  attendant 
winds:  the  attendants  being  always  more  fre- 
quent; but  the  stayed  ones  for  the  most  part 
blowing  more  seldom.  But  that  is  common  to 
them  both,  namely,  to  blow  from  that  place  from 
which  they  receive  their  noorishment. 

13.  Sea  winds  are  commonly  more  vehement 
than  land  winds :  yet  when  they  cease,  the  sea  is 
calmer  from  the  shores  than  near  unto  them ;  inso- 
much that  marinera,  to  avoid  calms,  will  some- 
times coast  along  the  shore,  rather  than  launch 
into  the  deep. 

14.  Winds  which  are  called  tropei,  that  is  to 
say,  retorted,  namely,  such  as,  when  they  have 
blown  a  little  way,  suddenly  turn  again,  such 
winds  I  say  blow  from  the  sea  towards  the  shore : 
but  retorted  winds  and  whirlwinds  are  most  com- 
monly in  gulfs  of  seas. 

15.  Some  small  gales  blow  for  the  most  part 
about  all  great  waters,  and  they  are  most  felt  in  a 
morning ;  but  more  about  rivers  than  at  sea,  be- 
cause of  the  difference  which  is  between  a  land 
gale  and  a  water  gale. 

16.  In  places  which  are  near  the  sea,  trees  bow 
and  bend,  as  shunning  the  sea  air:  but  that  comes 
not  through  any  averseness  to  them;  but  sea 
winds,  by  reason  of  their  humidity  and  thickness, 
are  as  it  were  more  heavy  and  ponderous. 

7%e  QuaUHeM  and  Powen  cf  Winds. 

To  the  teTentb,  tirentj-eiirlith,  tirentj-ninib,  thirtietb,  and 
thirt j-flrtt  articlM.    Ooanexlon. 

Concerning  the  qualities  and  powere  of  winds, 
men  have  made  careless  and  various  observations : 
we  will  cull  out  the  most  certain,  and  the  rest,  as 
too  light,  we  will  leave  to  the  winds  Uiemsehes. 


1.  With  as  the  south  wind  is  rainy,  and  ti» 
northern  wind  clear  and  fair,  the  one  gathers  to- 

'  gether  and  nourishes  the  clouds ;  the  other  scat- 
tere  and  casts  them  off*.  Wherefore  the  poets, 
when  they  speak  of  the  deluge,  feign  the  northern 
wind  at  that  time  to  be  shut  up  in  prison,  and  the 
south  wind  to  be  sent  out  with  very  large  com- 
mission. 

2.  The  west  wind  hath  with  ns  been  held  to  be 
the  wind  which  blew  in  the  golden  age,  the  com- 
panion  of  a  perpetual  spring,  and  a  cherisher  of 
flowere. 

3.  Paracelsus  his  scholars,  when  they  soaglit 
for  a  place  for  their  three  principles  in  Juno*8 
temple  also,  which  is  the  air,  placed  three,  but 
foand  no  place  for  the  east  wind. 

Tbey  Mercury  ascribe  to  the  ■oath  windv. 
To  the  rich  western  blasts  the  salphar  miiiea. 
And  rugged  Boreas*  blasts  the  sad  salt  finds. 

4.  But  with  US  in  England  the  east  wind  is 
thought  to  be  mischievous,  so  that  it  g^oes  for  a 
proverb,  **  that  when  the  wind  is  in  the  east,  it  is 
neither  good  for  man  nor  beast.*' 

5.  The  south  wind  blows  from  the  presence  of 
the  sun,  the  north  from  the  absence  in  our  hemis- 
phere. The  east  wind  in  order  to  the  motion  of 
the  air,  the  west  wind  Irom  the^sea,  the  east  wind 
from  the  continent,  most  commonly  in  Europe 
and  the  western  parts  of  Asia,  lliese  are  the 
most  radical  and  essential  differences  of  winds ; 
from  which  truly  and  really  depend  most  of  the 
qualities  and  powere  of  the  winds. 

6.  The  south  wind  is  not  so  anniversary  or 
yearly,  nor  so  stayed  as  the  northern  wind  is,  but 
more  wandering  and  free ;  and  when  it  is  stayed, 
it  is  so  soft  and  mild  that  it  can  scarcely  be  per^ 
ceived. 

7.  The  south  wind  is  lower,  and  more  lateral, 
and  blowing  of  one  side ;  the  northern  wind  is 
higher  and  blows  from  above ;  we  do  not  mean 
the  polar  elevation  and  depression  of  which  we 
have  spoken  formerly ;  but  because  the  north 
wind  for  the  most  part  hath  its  beginnings  higher, 
and  the  south  wind  for  the  most  part  nearer  to  ns. 

8.  The  south  wind  to  ns  is  rain,  (as  we  said 
before,)  but  in  Africa  it  causes  clear  weather,  but 
bringing  great  heat  along  with  it,  and  not  cold,  as 
some  have  affirmed.  In  Africa  it  is  pretty  health- 
ful, but  to  us,  if  the  south  wind  hist  long  with 
fair  weather  and  without  rain,  it  is  very  pe^ent 

9.  The  south  winds  and  west  winds  do  not 
engender  vapours,  but  they  blow  from  those 
coasts  where  there  is  great  store  of  Uiero,  by 
reason  of  the  increase  of  the  sun*s  heat,  which 
draws  forth  the  vapours,  and  therefore  they  are 
rainy.  But  if  they  blow  from  dry  places,  which 
have  no  vapoure  in  them,  they  are  fair.  Bot, 
notwithstanding,  sometimes  they  are  pure  and 
sometimes  turbulent. 

10.  The  south  and  west  winds  here  with  ns, 
seem  to  be  confederate,  and  are  warm  and  moisl» 
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and  on  the  other  side  the  north  and  east  winds 
have  some  affinity  between  them,  being  cold  and 
dry. 

11.  The  north  and  south  winds  (whereof  we 
have  also  spoken  before)  do  blow  oftener  than 
the  east  and  west  winds,  becaose  there  is  a  great 
inequality  of  vapours  in  those  parts,  by  reason 
of  the  absence  and  presence  of  the  sun,  but  to 
the  east  and  to  the  west  the  sun  is,  as  it  were, 
indifferent 

13.  The  sonth  wind  is  rery  healthful  when  it 
comes  from  the  sea,  but  when  it  blows  from  the 
continent  it  is  more  unhealthful ;  and  so,  contra- 
riwise, the  north  wind  is  suspicious  blowing 
from  the  sea,  from  the  continent  it  is  healthful. 
Likewise,  the  south  sea  wind  is  very  agreeable 
with  plants  and  fruits,  killing  their  cankers,  or 
Tusts,  and  other  hurtful  annoyances. 

13.  A  gentle  south  wind  doth  assemble  and 
gather  together  clouds  much,  especially  if  it  con- 
tinue but  a  short  while ;  but  if  it  blow  too  bois- 
terously, or  long,  it  clouds  the  sky  and  brings  in 
rain.  But  especially  when  it  ceases  or  grows 
remiss,  more  than  in  its  beginning,  and  when  it 
is  in  its  chiefest  vigour. 

14.  When  the  south  wind  either  begins  to  blow 
or  ceases,  for  the  most  part  there  are  changes  of 
weather,  from  fair  to  cloudy,  and  from  hot  to  cold, 
and  contrariwise.  The  north  wind  many  times 
rises  and  ceases,  the  former  weather  remaining 
and  continuing. 

15.  After  hoary  frosts  and  long  continued 
snow,  there  scarcely  blows  any  other  wind  than 
a  south  wind,  there  being,  as  it  were,  a  concoc- 
tion or  digrestion  made  of  cold,  which  then  at  last 
dissolves ;  neither  doth  rain  also  follow ;  but  this 
likewise  happens  in  changes  or  intervals  of  fair 
weather. 

16.  The  south  wind  rises  oftener  and  blows 
stronger  in  the  night  than  in  the  day,  especially 
in  winter  nights.  But  the  north  wind,  if  it  rise 
in  the  night,  (which  is  contrary  to  its  custom,)  it 
doth  usually  last  above  three  days. 

17.  When  the  south  wind  blows,  the  waves 
swell  higher  than  when  the  north  wind  blows, 
though  it  blows  with  an  equal  or  lesser  force.^     , 

18.  The  south  wind  blowing,  the  sea  becomes 
blue  and  more  bright  than  when  the  north  wind 
blows,  which  causes  it  to  look  darker  and  blacker. 

19.  When  the  air  becomes  warmer  on  a  sud- 
den, it  sometimes  betokens  rain ;  and,  again,  at 
other  dmes,  when  on  a  sudden  it  grows  colder,  it 
likewise  betokens  rain.  But  this  happens  ac- 
cording to  the  nature  of  the  winds ;  for  if  the  air 
grow  warm  whilst  the  south  or  east  wind  blows, 
there  is  rain  at  hand,  and  likewise  when  it  grows 
cold  during  the  northern  or  western  blasts. 

80.  The  south  wind  blows  for  the  most  part 
entire  and  alone.  But  the  north  wind  blowing, 
especially  the  east-north-east,  or  the  north-west, 
oftentimes  contrary  and  various,  or  divers  winds 


blow  together,  whereby  they  are  broken  and  dis- 
turbed. 

21.  Beware  of  a  northern  wind  when  you  sow 
seed,  neither  would  I  wish  any  one  to  inoculate 
or  graft  in  a  southern  wind. 

22.  Leaves  fall  from  trees  soonest  on  the  sou& 
sidefbut  vine  sprouts  or  stalks  bud  forth,  and 
grow  most  that  way. 

23.  In  large  pasture,  shepherds  must  take  care 
(as  Pliny  saith)  to  bring  their  flocks  to  the  north 
side,  that  they  may  feed  against  the  south.  For, 
if  they  feed  towards  the  north,  they  grow  lame 
and  blear-eyed,  and  distempered  in  their  bellies. 
The  northern  wind,  also,  doth  so  weaken  their 
coupling,  that  If  they  couple  looking  that  way, 
they  will  for  the  most  part  bring  forth  ewe-lambs. 
But  Pliny  doth  not  stand  very  stiffly  to  this 
opinion,  having,  as  it  were,  taken  it  up  upoa 
trust  and  borrowed  it. 

24.  Winds  are  hurtful  to  wheat  and  all  manner 
of  grain  at  three  times,  namely,  at  the  opening 
and  at  the  falling  of  the  flower,  and  when  the 
grain  itself  is  ripe,  for  then  they  blow  the  com 
out  of  the  ear,  and,  at  the  oUier  two  times, 
either  they  blast  the  flower  or  blow  it  ofl*. 

25.  While  the  south  wind  blows,  men*s  breath 
grows  ranker,  all  creatures'  appetites  decay,  pes- 
tilent diseases  reign,  men  wax  more  slow  and 
dull.  But  when  the  wind  is  northwardly,  men 
are  more  lively,  healthful,  and  greedy  after  food. 
Yet  the  northern  wind  is  hurtful  for  them  that  are 
troubled  with  the  phthisick,  cough,  gout,  or  any 
other  sharp  defluxions. 

26.  An  east  wind  is  dry,  piercing,  and  mor- 
tifying.  The  west  wind  moist,  meek,  and  nou- 
rishing. 

27.  If  the  east  wind  blow  when  the  spring  is 
any  thing  forward,  it  is  hurtful  to  fruits,  bringing 
in  of  worms  and  caterpillars,  so  that  the  leaves 
are  hardly  spared:  neither  is  it  very  good  to 
grain.  Contrariwise,  the  west  wind  is  very  pro- 
pitious and  friendly  to  herbs,  flowers,  and  all 
manner  of  vegetables.  And  so  is  the  east  wind 
too  about  the  autumnal  equinox. 

28.  Western  winds  are  more  vehement  than 
eastern  winds,  and  bow  and  bend  trees  more. 

29.  Rainy  weather,  which  begins  when  the 
east  wind  blows,  doth  last  longer  than  that  which 
begins  when  a  west  wind  blows,  and  may  perad- 
venture  hold  out  for  a  whole  day. 

30.  The  east  and  north  wind,  when  they  once 
begin  to  blow,  blow  more  constantly ;  the  south 
and  west  wind  are  more  mutable. 

31.  In  an  eastern  wind  all  visible  things  do  ap- 
pear bigger;  but  in  a  western  wind  all  audible 
things  are  heard  further,  as  sounds  of  bells  and 
the  like. 

32.  The  east-north-east  wind  draws  clouds  to 
it.  It  is  a  proverb  amongst  the  Greeks  to  com- 
pare it  to  usurers,  who  by  laying  out  money  do 
swallow  it  up.    It  is  a  vehement  and  large  win4t 
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whieh  cannot  femove  olouds  so  fast,  as  they  will 
turn  back  and  press  upon  it.  Which  is  likewise 
seen  in  great  fires,  which  grow  stronger  against 
the  wind. 

33.  Cardinal  or  semicardinal  winds  are  not 
so  stormy  as  the  median. 

34.  Median  winds  from  north  to  north-east  are 
more  fair,  from  north-east  to  east  more  stormy. 
Likewise  from  east  to  south.«ast  more  fair,  from 
south-east  to  south  more  stormy.  Likewise  from 
south  to  south-west  more  fair,  from  south-west  to 
west  more  stormy.  Likewise  from  west  to  north- 
west more  fair;  from  north-west  to  north  more 
stormy.  So  that,  proceeding  according  to  the 
order  of  the  heavens,  the  median  winds  of  the 
first  half  ward  are  always  disposed  to  fair  weather, 
those  of  the  latter  halfward  to  storms  and  tem- 
pests. 

35.  Thunders  and  lightnings,  and  storms,  with 
Iklling  of  broken  clouds  are,  when  such  cold 
winds  as  participate  of  the  north  do  blow,  as  the 
north-west,  north-north-west,  norih^orth-east, 
Borth-east,  and  east  north-east.  Wherefore  those 
thunders  likely  are  accompanied  with  hail. 

36.  Likewise  snowy  winds  come  from  the 
north,  but  it  is  from  those  median  winds  which 
are  not  stormy,  as  the  north-west,  and  north-east, 
and  by  north. 

37.  Winds  gain  their  natures  and  properties 
five  ways  only :  either  by  the  absence  or  presence 
of  the  sun ;  or  by  agreeing  or  disagreeing  with 
^e  natural  motion  of  the  air;  or  by  the  diversity 
ef  the  matter  which  feedeth  them,  by  which  they 
are  engendered;  as  sea,  snow,  marishes,  or  the 
like;  or  by  the  tincture  of  the  countries  through 
which  they  pass ;  or  by  their  original  local  begin- 
mings :  on  high,  under  ground,  in  the  middle ;  all 
which  things  the  ensuing  articles  will  better  de- 
clare and  explain. 

38.  All  winds  have  a  power  to  dry,  yea,  more 
than  the  sun  itself,  because  the  sun  draws  out  the 
Tapours ;  but  if  it  be  not  yery  fenrent,  it  doth  not 
disperse  them;  but  the  wind  both  draws  them 
out,  and  carries  them  away.  But  the  south  wind 
doth  this  least  of  any ;  and  both  timber  and  stones 
sweat  more  when  the  south  wind  blows  a  little, 
than  when  it  is  calm  and  lies  still. 

39.  March  winds  are  far  more  drying  than  sum- 
mer winds ;  insomuch  that  such  as  make  musical 
instruments  will  stay  for  March  winds  to  dry  their 
stuff  they  make  their  instruments  of,  to  make  it 
more  porous,  and  better  sounding. 

40.  All  manner  of  winds  purge  the  air,  and 
eleanse  it  from  all  putrefaction,  so  that  such  years 
as  are  most  windy,  are  most  healthful. 

41.  The  sun  is  like  to  princes,  who  sometimes 
having  appointed  deputies  in  some  remote  coun- 
tries, the  subjects  there  are  more  obsequious  to 
those  deputies,  and  yield  them  more  respect  than 
to  the  prince  hims^f.  And  so  the  winds  which 
have  their  power  and  origin  from  the  sun,  do 


govern  the  temperatures  of  &e  countries,  and  the 
disposition  of  the  air,  as  much  or  more  than  the 
sun  itself.  Insomuch  that  Peru  (which,  by 
reason  of  the  nearness  of  the  ocean,  the  vastness 
of  rivers,  and  exceeding  great  and  high  hills, 
hath  abundance  of  winds  and  blasts  blowing 
there)  may  contend  with  Europe  for  a  temperate 
and  sweet  air. 

42.  It  is  no  wonder  if  the  force  and  power  of 
winds  be  so  great,  as  it  is  found  to  be ;  vehement 
winds  bebg  as  inundations,  torrents,  and  flow- 
ing of  the  spacious  air,  neither  (if  we  attentively 
heed  it)  is  their  power  any  great  matter.  Tfaey 
can  throw  down  trees,  which,  with  their  tops, 
like  unto  spread  sails,  give  them  advantage  to  do 
it,  and  are  a  burden  to  themselves.  Likewise 
they  can  blow  down  weak  buildings ;  strong  and 
firm  ones  they  cannot,  without  earthquakes  join 
with  them.  Sometimes  they  will  blow  all  the 
snow  off  the  tops  of  hills,  burying  the  valley 
that  is  below  them  with  it ;  as  it  befel  Solomon 
in  the  Sultanian  fields.  They  will  also,  some- 
times, drive  in  waters,  and  cause  great  inunda- 
tions. 

43.  Sometimes  winds  will  dry  up  rivers,  and 
leave  the  channels  bare.  For  if,  ader  a  great 
drought,  a  strong  wind  blows  with  the  current 
for  many  days,  so  that  it,  as  it  were,  sweeps  away 
the  water  of  the  river  into  the  sea,  and  keeps  the 
sea  water  from  coming  in,  the  river  will  dry  up 
in  many  places  where  it  doth  not  use  to  be  so. 

Monition*  Turn  the  poles,  and*  withal,  tarn 
the  observations  as  concerning  the  north  and 
south.  For,  the  presence  and  absence  of  the  son 
being  the  cause,  it  must  vary  according  to  the 
poles.  But  this  may  be  a  constant  thing,  that 
there  is  more  sea  towards  the  south,  and  mofe 
land  towards  the  north,  which  doth  not  a  little 
help  the  winds. 

Monition.  Winds  are  made  or  engendered  a 
thousand  ways,  as  by  the  subsequent  inquisition 
it  will  appear ;  so,  to  fix  that  observation  in  a  thing 
so  various,  is  not  very  easy.  Yet,  those  things 
which  we  have  set  down  are,  for  the  most  part, 
most  certain. 

Local  Beginnings  (f  Winds. 

To  the  eighth  article.  Goonexioo. 
To  know  the  local  beginnings  of  winds,  is  a 
thing  which  requires  a  deep  search  and  inqoisi- 
tion,  seeing  that  the  whence  and  whither  of 
winds  are  things  noted  even  in  the  Scripture,  to 
be  abstruse  and  hidden.  Neither  do  we  now 
speak  of  the  fountains  or  beginnings  of  particu- 
lar winds,  (of  which  more  shall  be  said  here^ler,) 
but  of  the  matrixes  of  winds  in  general.  Some 
fetch  them  from  above,  some  search  for  them  in 
the  deep :  bat,  in  the  middle,  (where  they  are  for 
the  most  part  engendered,)  nobody  hardly  looiks 
for  them :  such  is  the  custom  of  men  to  inquiie 
after  things  whieh  are  obscure,  and  omit  those 
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ihiogB  whieh  lie,  ss  it  were,  in  their  way. 
This  itf  certain,  that  winds  are  either  inbred  or 
strangers ;  for  winds  are,  as  it  were,  merehants  of 
fepours,  which  being  bj  them  gathered  into 
elouds,  they  carry  oot  and  bring  in  again  into 
countries,  from  whence  winds  are  again  returned, 
as  it  were,  by  exchange.  But  let  us  now  inquire 
concerning  native  winds,  for  those  which,  coming 
£rom  another  place,  are  strangers,  are  in  another 
place  natives.  There  are  three  local  beginnings 
of  them :  they  either  breathe,  or  spring  out  of  the 
groend,  or  are  cast  down  from  above,  or  are  here 
made  op  in  the  body  of  the  air.  Those  which  are 
cast  down  from  above,  are  of  a  double  generation ; 
for  they  are  either  cast  down  before  they  be  form- 
ed into  clouds,  or  afterwards  composed  of  rarefied 
and  dispersed  clouds.  Let  us  now  see  what  is 
the  history  of  these  things. 

1,  The  poets  feigned  Eolus  his  kingdom  to  be 
placed  under  ground  in  dens  and  caves,  where 
the  winds*  prison  was,  out  of  which  they  were  at 
tknes  let  forth. 

3.  Some  philosophical  divines,  moved  by  those 
words  of  Scripture, «« He  brings  forth  the  winds 
o»t  of  his  treasures,"  think  that  the  winds  come 
cat  of  some  treasuries;  namely,  places  under 
ground,  amongst  the  mines  of  minerals.  But 
this  is  nothing ;  for  the  Scripture  speaketh  like- 
wise of  the  treasures  of  snow  and  hail,  which, 
doubtless,  are  engendered  above. 

S.  Questionless,  in  subterraneal  places  there 
is  great  store  of  air,  which  it  is  very  likely  soroe- 
timee  breathes  out  by  little  and  little,  and  some- 
times, again,  upon  urgent  causes,  must  needs 
eome  rushing  forth  together. 

An  indireet  experiment. 
In  great  droughts,  and  in  the  middle  of  sum- 
mer, when  the  ground  is  cleft  and  chopped,  there 
breaks  out  water  many  times  in  dry  and  sandy 
places ;  which,  if  waters  (being  a  gross  body) 
do,  though  it  be  but  seldom,  it  is  probable  that 
the  air  (which  is  a  subtile  and  tenuous  EJody)  may 
often  do  it. 

4.  If  the  air  breathes  out  of  the  earth  by  little 
and  little,  and  scatteringly,  it  is  little  perceived 
at  the  first ;  but  when  many  of  those  small  ema- 
nations, or  comings  out,  are  come  together,  there 
is  a  wind  produced,  as  a  river  out  of  several 
springs.  And  this  seems  to  be  so,  because  it  hath 
been  observed  by  the  ancients,  that  many  winds, 
in  those  places  where  they  begin,  do  at  first  blow 
but  softly,  which  afterward  grow  stronger  and 
increase  in  their  progress  like  unto  rivers. 

5.  There  are  some  places  in  the  sea,  and  some 
lakes  also,  which  swell  extremely  when  there  is 
no  wind  stirring,  which  apparently  proceeds  from 
some  subterraneal  wind. 

6.  There  is  great  quantity  of  subterraneal  spi- 
rit required  to  shake  or  cleave  the  earth ;  less  will 
Bone  turn  for  the  raising  of  water.    Wherefore 


earthquakes  come  but  seldom,  rittngt  and  ewefi- 
ings  of  waters  are  more  frequent. 

7.  Likewise  it  is  everywhere  taken  notice  of 
that  waters  do  somewhat  swell  and  rise  before 
tempests. 

8.  The  weak  subterraneal  spirit  which  is 
breathed  out  scatteringly  is  not  perceived  upon 
the  earth  until  it  be  gathered  into  wind,  by  reason 
the  earth  is  full  of  pores ;  but  when  it  issues  from 
under  the  water,  it  is  presently  perceived  (by 
reason  of  the  water's  continuity)  by  some  manner 
of  swelling. 

9.  We  resolved  before  that  in  cavernous  and 
denny  places  there  were  attendant  winds;  inso- 
much that  those  winds  seem  to  have  their  local 
beginnings  oot  of  the  earth. 

10.  In  great  and  rocky  hills  winds  are  found 
to  breathe  sooner,  (namely,  before  they  be  per- 
ceived in  the  valleys,)  and  more  frequently, 
(namely,  when  it  is  calm  weather  in  the  valleys,) 
but  all  mountains  and  rooks  are  cavernous  and 
hollow. 

11.  In  Wales,  ia  the  county  of  Denbigh,  a 
mountainous  and  rocky  country,  out  of  certain 
caves  (as  Gilbertus  relateth)  are  such  vehement 
eruptions  of  wind,  that  clothes  or  linen  laid  out 
there  upon  any  occasion,  are  blown  up,  and  carried 
a  great  way  up  into  the  air. 

19.  In  Aber  Barry,  near  Severn  in  Wales,  in 
a  rocky  cliff,  are  certain  holes,  to  which  if  you 
lay  your  ear,  you  shall  hear  divers  sounds  and 
murmurs  of  winds  under  ground. 

An  indirect  experiment. 

Acoeta  hath  observed  that  the  towns  of  Plata 
and  Potosi,  in  Peru,  are  not  far  distant  one  from 
the  other,  and  both  situated  upon  a  high  and  hilly 
ground,  so  that  they  differ  not  in  that;  and  yet 
Potosi  hath  a  cold  and  winter-like  air,  and  Plata 
hath  a  mild  and  spring-like  temperature,  which 
difference  it  seems  may  be  attributed  to  the  silver 
mines  which  are  near  Potosi;  which  showeth 
that  there  are  breathing-places  of  the  earth,  as  in 
relation  to  hot  and  cold. 

13.  If  the  earth  be  the  first  cold  thing,  accord- 
ing to  Parmenides,  (whose  .opinion  is  not  con- 
temptible, seeing  cold  and  density  are  knit  toge- 
ther by  a  strict  knot,)  it  is  no  less  probable  that 
there  are  hotter  breaths  sent  out  from  the  central 
cold  of  the  earth  than  are  cast  down  from  the  cold 
of  the  higher  air. 

14.  There  are  certain  wells  in  Dalmatia,  and 
the  country  of  Cyrene,  (as  some  of  the  ancients 
record,)  into  which  if  you  cast  a  stone,  there  will 
presenUy  arise  tempests,  as  if  the  stone  had 
broken  some  covering  of  a  place,  in  which  the 
force  <d  the  winds  was  enclosed. 

An  indirect  experiment. 

MtttA  and  divers  other  mountains  cast  out 
fire ;  therefore  it  is  likely  that  air  may  likewiee 
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hntk  forth,  especial! j  being  diUtated  and  set  into 
motion  by  heat  in  soblerraDeal  places. 

15.  It  hath  been  noted,  that  both  before  and 
after  earthquakes  there  hath  blown  certain  noxious 
and  foreign  winds;  as  there  are  certain  little 
smothers  usually  before  and  after  great  firings 
and  burningrs. 

MomHon,  The  air  shut  up  in  the  earth  is  forced 
to  break  out  for  several  causes :  sometimes  a  mass 
of  earth,  ill  joined  together,  falls  into  a  hollow 
place  of  the  earth ;  sometimes  waters  do  ingulf 
themselves;  sometimes  the  air  is  extended  by 
■nbterraneal  heats,  and  seeks  for  more  roem : 
sometimes  the  earth,  which  before  was  solid  and 
▼anlted,  being  by  fires  turned  into  ashes,  no  longer 
able  to^  bear  itself  up,  falls.    And  many  such  like 


And  so  these  inquisitions  hare  been  made  eon- 
eeming  the  first  local  beginning  of  winds.  Now 
foUoweth  the  second  origin,  or  beginning  ftt>m 
aboTe,  namdy,  from  that  which  they  call  the 
middle  region  of  the  air. 

MomHon.  But  let  no  man  understand  what 
hath  been  spoken  so  far  amiss,  as  if  we  should 
deny  the  rest  of  the  winds  also  are  brought  forth 
of  the  earth  by  Tspours.  But  this  first  kind  was 
of  winds  which  come  forth  of  the  earth,  being 
already  perfectly  framed  winds. 

16.  It  hath  been  obserred,  that  there  is  a  mur- 
muring of  woods  before  we  do  plainly  perceiTe 
the  winds,  whereby  it  is  conjectured  that  the  wind 
descends  from  a  higher  place,  which  is  likewise 
obsenred  in  hills,  (as  we  said  before,)  but  the 
cause  is  more  ambiguous,  by  reason  of  the  con- 
earity  and  hollowness  of  the  hills. 

17.  Wind  follows  darted,  or  (as  we  call  them) 
shooting  stars,  and  it  comes  that  way  as  the  star 
hath  shot ;  whereby  it  appears  that  the  air  hath 
been  moved  above,  before  the  motion  comes  to  us. 

18.  The  opening  of  the  firmament  and  disper- 
sion of  clouds,  are  prognostics  of  wind  before 
they  blow  here  on  earth,  which  also  shows  that 
the  winds  begin  above. 

19.  Small  stars  are  not  seen  before  the  rising 
of  winds,  though  Ae  night  be  clear  and  fair;  be- 
cause (it  should  seem)  the  air  grows  thick,  and 
is  less  transparent,  by  reason  of  that  matter  which 
afterward  is  turned  into  wind. 

90.  There  appear  circles  about  the  body  of  the 
moon,  the  sun  looks  sometimes  blood-red  at  its 
setting,  the  moon  rises  red  at  her  fourth  rising: 
and  there  are  many  more  prognostics  of  winds  on 
high,  (whereof  we  will  speak  in  its  proper  place,) 
which  shows  that  the  matter  of  the  winds  is 
there  begun  and  prepared. 

21.  In  these  experiments  yon  must  note  that 
difference  we  speak  of,  namely,  of  the  twofold 
generation  of  winds  on  high ;  that  is  to  say,  be- 
fore the  gathering  together  of  vapours  into  a  cloud, 
and  after.  For  the  prognostics  of  drdes  about, 
aad  colouis  of  the  son  and  mooo,  have  something 


of  the  cloud ;  but  that  darting  and  ooenltation  af 
the  lesser  stars  is  in  fair  and  clear  weather. 

22.  When  the  wind  comes  out  of  a  clood  ready 
formed,  either  the  cloud  is  totally  dispersed,  and 
turned  into  wind,  or  it  is  torn  and  rent  in  sunder, 
and  the  winds  break  out,  as  in  a  storm. 

23.  There  are  many  indirect  experiments  in 
the  world  concerning  the  repercussion  by  cold. 
So  that,  it  being  certain  that  there  are  most  ex* 
treme  colds  in  the  middle  region  of  the  air,  it  is 
likewise  plain  that  vapours,  for  the  most  part, 
cannot  break  through  that  place  without  being 
joined  and  gathered  together,  or  darted,  according 
to  the  opinion  of  the  ancients,  which  in  this  par- 
ticular is  true  and  sound. 

The  third  local  beginning  of  Winds  is  of  those 
which  are  engendered  here  in  the  lower  part  of 
the  air,  which  we  alao  call  swellings  or  ov^or- 
denings  of  the  air ;  a  thing  very  familiar  and 
ftequent,  yet  passed  ever  with  silence. 

A  Qnmmeniaium,  The  generation  of  those  winds 
which  are  made  up  in  this  lower  part  of  the  ak, 
is  a  thing  no  more  obscure  than  this :  namely, 
that  the  air  newly  coropoeed  and  made  op  of 
water,  and  attenuated  and  dissolved  vapours,  join- 
ed with  the  first  air,  cannot  be  contained  within 
the  same  bounds  as  it  was  before,  but  groweth 
out  and  is  turned,  and  takes  up  further  room. 
Yet  there  are  in  this  two  things  to  be  granted : 
First,  that  one  drep  of  water  turned  into  air, 
(whatsoever  they  fabulously  speak  o(  the  tenth 
proportion  of  the  elements,)  requires  at  least  a 
hundred  times  more  room  than  it  had  before. 
Secondly,  that  a  little  new  air,  and  moved,  added 
to  the  old  air,  ahaketh  the  whole,  and  sets  it  into 
motion ;  as  we  may  perceive  by  a  litde  wind  that 
comes  forth  of  a  pair  of  bellows,  or  in  at  a  little 
crevice  of  a  window  or  wall,  that  will  set  all  the 
air  which  is  in  a  room  in  motion,  as  appeare  by 
the  biasing  of  the  lights  which  are  in  the  same 
room. 

24.  As  the  dews  and  mists  are  engendered 
here  in  the  lower  air,  never  coming  to  be  clouds, 
nor  penetrating  to  the  middle  region  of  the  airr 
in  the  like  manner  are  also  many  winds. 

25.  A  continual  gale  blows  about  the  sea,  and 
other  waters,  which  is  nothing  but  a  small  wind 
newly  made  up. 

26.  The  rainbow,  which  is,  as  it  were,  the 
lowest  of  meteors,  and  nearest  to  os,  when  it 
doth  not  appear  whole,  but  curtailed,  and,  as  it 
were,  only  some  pieces  of  the  horns  of  it,  is  dis- 
solved into  winds,  as  often,  or  rather  oftener  than 
into  rain. 

27.  It  hath  been  obfserved,  that  there  are  some 
winds  in  countries  which  aredivided  and  separaied 
by  hills,  which  ordinarily  blow  on  the  one  side 
of  the  hills,  and  do  not  reach  to  the  other,  whereby 
it  manifestly  appears  that  they  are  engendered 
below  the  height  of  the  said  hills. 

28.  There  are  an  infinite  mat  of  winds  diiA 
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blow  in  fair  and  clear  days,  and  also  in  countries 
where  it  never  rains,  which  are  engendered  where 
thej  blow,  and  neyer  were  clouds,  nor  did  ever 
ascend  in  the  middle  region  of  the  air. 

Indirect  ezperinenti. 
Whosoeyer  shall  know  how  easily  a  yapour  is 
dissolved  into  air,  and  how  great  a  quantity  of 
yapouTS  there  are,  and  how  much  room  a  drop  of 
water  turned  into  air  takes  up  more  than  it  did 
before,  (as  we  said  already,)  and  how  little  the 
air  will  endure  to  be  thrust  up  together,  will, 
questionless,  affirm,  that  of  necessity  winds  must 
he  eyery  where  engendered,  from  the  yery  super- 
ficies of  the  earth,  even  to  the  highest  parts  of  the 
air.  For  it  cannot  be,  that  a  great  abundance  of 
yapours,  when  they  begin  to  be  dilatated  and  ex- 
panded, can  be  lifted  up  to  the  middle  region  of 
the  air,  without  an  oyerburdening  of  the  air,  and 
making  a  noise  by  the  way. 

Accidental  GeneraHomof  JVtndi. 
To  the  ninth  titkle.     Connexion. 

We  call  those  accidental  generations  of  winds 
which  do  not  make  or  beget  the  impulsiye  mo- 
tion of  winds,  but  with  compression  do  sharpen 
it,  by  repercussion  turn  it,  by  sinuation  or  wind- 
ing do  agitate  and  tumble  it,  which  is  done  by 
extrinsical  causes,  and  the  posture  of  the  adjoin- 
ing bodies. 

1.  In  places  where  there  are  hills  which  are 
not  yery  high,  bordering  upon  yalleys,  and  beyond 
them  again  higher  hills,  there  is  a  greater  agita- 
tion of  the  air,  and  sense  of  winds,  than  there  is 
in  mountainous  or  plain  places. 

3.  In  cities,  if  there  be  any  place  somewhat 
broader  than  ordinary  and  narrow  goings  out,  as 
portals  or  porches,  and  cross  streets,  winds  and 
fresh  gales  are  there  to  be  perceived. 

3.  In  houses  cool  rooms  are  made  by  winds,  or 
happen  to  be  so  where  the  air  bloweth  through, 
and  comes  in  on  the  one  side  and  goeth  out  at  the 
other.  But  much  more  if  the  air  comes  in  several 
ways  and  meets  in  the  comers,  and  hath  one 
common  passage  from  thence :  the  vaulting  like- 
wise  and  roundness  doth  contribute  much  to  cool- 
ness, because  the  air,  being  moved,  is  beaten  back 
in  every  line.  Also,  the  winding  of  porches  is 
better  than  if  they  were  built  straight  out.  For  a 
direct  blast,  though  it  be  not  shut  up,  but  hath  a 
free  egress,  doth  not  make  the  air  so  unequal  and 
voluminous,  and  waving,  as  the  meeting  at  angles 
and  hollow  places,  and  windings  round,  and  the 
like. 

4.  A(W  great  tempests  at  sea  an  accidental 
wind  continues  for  a  time,  after  the  original  is 
laid,  which  wind  is  made  by  the  collision  and 
percussion  of  the  air,  through  the  curling  of  the 
waves. 

5.  In  gardens  commonly  there  is  a  repercussion 
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of  wind,  from  the  walls  and  banks,  so  that  one 
would  imagine  the  wind  to  come  the  contrary 
way  from  that  whence  it  really  comes. 

6.  If  hills  enclose  a  country  on  the  one  side, 
and  the  wind  blows  for  some  space  of  time  from 
the  plain  against  the  hill,  by  the  very  repercus- 
sion of  the  hill,  either  the  wind  is  turned  into  rain, 
if  it  be  a  moist  wind,  or  into  a  contrary  wind, 
which  will  last  but  a  little  while. 

7.  In  the  turnings  of  a  promontory,  mariners  do 
often  find  changes  and  alterations  of  winds. 

Extraordinary  Winds  and  sudden  Blasts, 

To  the  tenth  article.    Connexion. 

Some  men  discourse  of  extraordinary  winds, 
and  derive  the  causes  of  them ;  of  clouds  break- 
ing, or  storms,  vortice,  ty phone,  prestere;  or,  in 
English,  whirlwinds.  But  they  do  not  relate  the 
thing  itself,  which  must  be  taken  out  of  chrooU 
cles  and  several  histories. 

1.  Sudden  blasts  never  come  in  clear  weather, 
but  always  when  the  sky  is  cloudy  and  the  we»» 
ther  rainy.  That  it  may  justly  be  bought  tha\ 
there  is  a  certain  eruption  made ;  the  blasts  driven 
out  and  the  waters  shaken. 

3.  Storms  which  come  with  a  mist  and  a  fog, 
and  are  called  Bellue,  and  bear  up  themselves 
like  a  column,  are  very  vehement  and  dreadful  to 
those  who  are  at  sea. 

3.  The  greater  typhones,  who  will  take  up  at 
some  large  distance,  and  sup  them,  as  it  were, 
upward,  do  happen  but  seldom,  but  small  whirU 
winds  come  often. 

4.  All  storms  and  typhones,  and  great  whirl- 
winds, have  a  manifest  precipitous  motion  or  dar^>^ 
ing  downwards,  more  than  other  winds,  so  as  they 
seem  to  fall  like  torrents,  and  run,  as  it  were,  in 
channels,  and  be  afterwards  reverberated  by  the 
earth. 

5.  In  meadows,  haycocks  are  sometimes  carried 
on  high  and  spread  abroad  there  like  canopies ; 
likewise  in  fields,  cocks  of  pease,  reaped  wheat, 
and  clothes  laid  out  to  drying,  are  carried  up  by 
whirlwinds  as  high  as  tops  of  trees  and  houses, 
and  these  things  are  done  without  any  extraordi- 
nary force  or  great  vehemency  of  wind. 

6.  Also,  sometimes  there  are  very  small  whirl- 
winds, and  within  a  narrow  compass,  which  happen 
also  in  fair,  clear  weather;  so  that  one  that  rides 
may  see  the  dust  or  straws  taken  up  and  turned 
close  by  him,  yet  he  himself  not  feel  the  wind 
much,  which  ^ings  are  done  questionless  near 
unto  us,  by  contrary  blasts  driving  one  another 
back,  and  causing  a  circulation  of  the  air  by  con- 
cussion. 

7.  It  is  certain,  that  some  winds  do  leave  mani- 
fest signs  of  burning  and  scorching  in  plants;  but 
presterem,  which  is  a  kind  of  dark  lightning,  and 
hot  air  without  any  flame,  we  will  put  oflf  to  tho 
inquisition  of  lightning. 
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ffelpB  to  Winds;  namely^  to  Original  Wiiubi  for 
(fiaeddenial  ones  we  have  inquired  before, 

T9  die  •toreatb,  twelfth,  Uiirtee«tk,  Ibw  teentb,  wA  flfteenth 
artklee.    Coiinezk)!!. 

Those  thin^  which  have  been  epoken  by  the 
anciients,  conoerning  winds  and  their  causes,  are 
merely  confused  and  uncertain,  and  for  the  most 
part  untrue ;  and  it  is  no  marrel,  if  they  see  not 
clear  that  look  not  near.  They  speak  as  if  wind 
were  somewhat  else,  or  a  thing  several  from 
moved  air;  and  as  if  exhalations  did  generate  and 
make  up  the  whole  body  of  the  winds;  and  as  if 
the  matter  of  winds  were  only  a  dry  and  hot 
exhalation ;  and  as  if  the  beginning  of  the  motion 
of  winds  were  but  only  a  casting  down  and  per- 
•cuBsion  by  the  cold  of  the  middle  region,  all  fan- 
tastical and  arbitrary  opinions ;  yet  out  of  such 
threads  they  weave  long  pieces,  namely,  cobwebs. 
But  all  impulsion  of  the  air  is  wind ;  and  exhala- 
tions mixed  wKh  the  air  contribute  more  to  the 
motion  than  to  the  matter ;  and  moist  vapours,  by 
•a  proportionate  heat,  are  easier  dissolved  into 
wind  than  dry  exhalations,  and  many  winds  are 
engendered  in  the  lowest  region  of  the  air,  and 
breathe  out  of  the  earth,  besides  those  which  are 
thrown  down  and  beaten  back. 

1.  The  natural  wheeling  of  the  air,  (as  we 
said  in  the  article  of  general  winds,)  without  any 
other  external  cause,  bringing  forth  winds  per- 
ceptible within  the  tropics,  where  the  conversion 
is  in  greater  circles. 

3.  Next  to  the  natural  motion  of  the  air,  be- 
fore we  inquire  of  the  sun,  (who  is  the  chief 
begetter  of  winds,)  let  us  see  whether  any  thing 
ought  to  be  attributed  to  the  moon,  and  other 
asters,  by  clear  experience. 

3.  There  arise  many  great  and  strong  winds 
some  hours  before  the  eclipse  of  the  moon ;  so 
that,  if  the  moon  be  eclipsed  in  the  middle  of 
the  night,  the  winds  blow  the  precedent  evening ; 
if  the  moon  be  eclipsed  towards  the  morning, 
then  the  winds  blow  in  the  middle  of  the  prece- 
dent night. 

4.  In  Peru,  which  is  a  very  windy  country, 
Acosta  observes,  that  winds  blow  most  when  the 
noon  is  at  the  full. 

Injunction.  It  were  certainly  a  thing  worthy 
to  be  observed,  what  power  the  ages  and  motions 
of  the  moon  have  upon  the  winds,  seeing  they 
have  some  power  over  the  waters.  As,  for  ex- 
ample, whether  the  winds  be  not  in  a  greater 
commotion  in  full  and  new  moons,  than  in  her 
first  and  last  quarters,  as  we  find  it  to  be  in  the 
flowings  of  waters.  For,  though  some  do  conve- 
niently feign  the  command  of  the  moon  to  be 
-over  the  waters,  as  the  sun  and  planets  over  the 
air,  yet  it  is  certain,  that  the  water  and  the  air 
are  very  homogeneal  bodies,  and  that  the  moon, 
next  to  the  sun,  hath  most  power  over  all  things 
here  below. 


5.  It  batfi  been  observed  by  men^  that  about  the 
conjnnctions  of  planets  greater  winds  do  blow. 

6.  At  the  rising  of  Orion  there  rise  commonly 
divers  winds  and  storms.  But  we  must  advise 
whether  this  be  not  because  Orion  rises  in  such 
a  season  of  the  year  as  is  most  effectual  for  the 
generation  of  winds ;  so  that  it  is  rather  a  con- 
comitant than  causing  thing.  Which  may  aUo 
very  well  be  questioned  concerning  rain  at  the 
rising  of  the  Hyades  and  the  Pleiades,  and  con- 
cerning storms  at  the  rising  of  Arcturus.  And 
so  much  concerning  the  moon  and  stars. 

7.  The  sun  is,  questionless,  the  primaiy  effi- 
cient of  many  winids,  working  by  its  heat  on  a 
twofold  matter,  namely,  the  body  of  the  air,  and 
likewise  vapours  and  exhalations. 

8.  When  the  sun  is  most  powerful,  it  dilatatea 
and  extends  the  air,  though  it  be  pure  and  with- 
out any  commixion,  one-third  part,  which  is  no 
small  matter ;  so  that,  by  mere  dilatation,  there 
must  needs  arise  some  small  wind  in  the  sun*s 
ways ;  and  that  rather  two  or  three  hoars  after  its 
rising,  than  at  his  first  rise. 

9.  In  £urq>e  the  nights  are  hotter,  in  Pern, 
three  hours  in  the  morning,  and  all  for  one  cause, 
namdy,  by  reason  of  winds  and  gales  ceasiDfar 
and  lying  still  at  those  hours. 

10.  In  a  vitro  calendari,  dilatated  or  extended 
air  beats  down  the  water,  as  it  were,  with  a 
breath;  but,  in  a  vitro  pileato,  which  is  filled 
only  with  air,  the  dilatated  air  swells  the  bladder, 
as  a  manifest  and  apparent  wind. 

11.  We  have  made  trial  of  such  a  kind  of 
wind  in  a  round  tower,  every  way  closed  up. 
For  we  have  placed  a  hearth  or  fireplace  in  the 
midst  of  it,  laying  a  fi^e  of  charcoal  thoroughly 
kindled  upon  it,  that  there  might  be  the  leas 
smoke,  and  on  the  side  of  the  hearth,  at  a  small 
distance,  hath  been  a  thread  hung  up  with  a  cross 
of  feathers,  to  the  end  that  it  might  easily  be 
moved.  So,  after  a  little  stay,  the  heat  increasing, 
and  the  air  dilatating,  the  thread,  and  the  feather 
cross  which  hung  upon  it,  waved  up  and  down 
in  a  various  motion ;  and,  having  made  a  hole  in 
the  window  of  the  tower,  there  came  out  a  hot 
breath,  which  was  not  continual,  but  with  inter- 
mission and  waving. 

13.  Also,  the  reception  of  air  by  cold,  aAer 
dilatation,  begets  such  a  wind,  but  weaker,  by 
reason  of  the  lesser  force  of  cold.  So  that,  in 
Peru,  under  every  little  shadow,  we  find  not  only 
more  coolness  than  here  with  us,  (by  antiperi- 
stasis,)  but  a  manifest  kind  of  gale  through  the 
reception  of  air  when  it  comes  into  the  shade. 
And  so  much  concerning  wind  occasioned  by 
mere  dilatation  or  reception  of  air. 

13.  Winds  proceeding  from  the  mere  motion 
of  the  air,  without  any  commixion  of  vapoura, 
are  but  gentle  and  soft.  Let  us  see  what  may 
be  said  concerning  vapoury  winds,  (we  mean 
such  as  are  engendered  by  vapours,)  which  may 
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"be  80  moch  more  yeheraent  than  the  o^er,  as  a 
dilatation  of  a  drop  of  water  turned  into  air  ex- 
ceeds any  dilatation  of  air  already  made :  which 
it  doth  by  many  degrees,  as  we  showed  before. 

14.  The  efficient  cause  of  vapoury  winds  (wliich 
are  they  that  commonly  blow)  is  the  sun,  and  its 
proportionate  heat;  the  matter  is  vapours  and 
exhalations  which  are  turned  and  resolved  into 
air.  I  say  air,  (and  not  any  thing  but  air,)  yet 
at  the  first  not  very  pure. 

15.  A  small  heat  of  the  sun  doth  not  raise 
Tapours,  and  consequently  causes  no  wind. 

16.  A  mean  and  middle  heat  of  the  sun  raised 
and  excites  vapours,  but  doth  not  presently  dissi- 
pate them.  Therefore,  if  there  be  any  great  store 
of  them,  they  gather  together  into  rain,  either 
simply  of  itself,  or  joined  with  wind :  if  there  be 
bat  small  store  of  them,  they  turn  only  to  wind. 

17.  The  sun*s  heat  in  its  increase,  inclines 
more  to  the  generation  of  winds^  in  its  decrease 
to  rains. 

18.  The  great  and  continued  heat  of  the  sun 
Btlenoates  and  disperses  vapours  and  sublimes 
them,  and  withal  equally  mixes  and  incorporates 
them  with  the  air,  whereby  the  air  becomes  calm 
and  serene. 

19.  The  more  equal  and  continuate  heat  of  the 
sun  is  less  apt  for  the  generation  of  winds ;  that 
iRrhioh  is  more  unequal  and  intermitted  is  more 
apt.  Wherefore  in  sailing  into  Russia  they  are 
less  troabled  with  winds  than  in  the  British  sea, 
beeaase  of  the  length  of  the  days ;  but  in  Peru 
imder  the  equinoctial  are  frequent  winds,  by  reason 
of  the  great  inequality  of  heat,  taking  turns  night 
and  day. 

do.  In  vapours  is  to  be  considered  both  the 
'ijnantity  and  quality.  A  small  quantity  engen- 
-ders  weak  winds,  a  mean  or  middle  store  stronger; 
great  store  engenders  rain,  either  calm  or  accom- 
panied with  wind. 

31.  Vapours  out  of  the  sea  and  rivers,  and 
overflown  marshes,  engender  far  greater  quantity 
of  vrinds  than  the  exhalations  of  the  earth.  But 
tboee  winds  which  are  engendered  on  the  land 
and  dry  places,  are  more  obstinate,  and  last  longer, 
and  are,  for  the  most  part,  such  as  are  oast  down 
irom  above.  So  that  the  opinion  of  the  ancients 
in  this,  is  not  altogether  unprofitable ;  but  only 
that  it  pleased  them,  as  in  a  manner  dividing  the 
inheritance,  to  assign  rain  to  vapours,  and  to 
winds  exhalations  only,  which  things  sound 
handsomely,  but  are  vain  in  effect  and  substance. 

33.  Winds  brought  forth  out  of  the  resolutions 
-of  snow  lying  upon  hills,  are  of  a  mean  condi- 
tion between  water  and  land  winds;  but  they 
incline  more  to  water,  yet  they  are  more  sharp 
and  movable. 

33.  The  dissolution  of  snow  on  snowy  hills  (as 
ire  observed  before)  always  brings  constant  winds 
from  that  part. 

94.  Also,  yearly  northern   winds  about  the 


rising  of  the  dogstar,  are  held  to  come  from  the 
frozen  ocean,  and  those  parts  about  the  arctic  cir- 
cle, where  the  dissolutions  of  snow  and  ice  come 
late  when  the  summer  is  far  spent. 

35.  Thosa  masses  or  mountains  of  ice  which 
are  carried  towards  Canada  and  Greenland  do 
rather  breed  cold  gales  than  movable  winds. 

36.  Winds  which  arise  from  chalky  and  sandy 
grounds,  are  few  and  dry,  and  in  hotter  countries 
they  are  sultry,  smoky,  and  scorching. 

37.  Winds  made  of  sea  vapours  do  easUier 
turn  back  into  rain,  the  water  redemanding  and 
claiming  its  rights;  and  if  this  be  not  granted 
them,  they  presently  mix  with  air,  and  so  are 
quiet.  But  terrestrial,  smoky,  and  unctuous  va- 
pours are  both  hardlier  dissolved  and  ascend 
higher,  and  are  more  provoked  in  their  motion, 
and  oftentimes  penetrate  the  middle  region  of 
the  air,  and  some  of  them  are  matter  of  fiery 
meteors. 

38.  It  is  reported  here  in  England,  that  in 
those  days  that  Gascoine  was  under  our  jurisdic- 
tion, there  was  a  petition  offered  to  the  king  by 
his  subjects  of  Bordeaux,  and  the  confines  there- 
of, desiring  him  to  forbid  the  burning  of  heath  in 
the  counties  of  Sussex  and  Southampton,  which 
bred  a  wind  towards  the  end  of  April  which 
killed  their  vines. 

39.  The  meeting  of  winds,  if  they  be  strong, 
bring  forth  vehement  and  whirling  winds;  if 
they  be  soft  and  moist,  they  produce  rain,  and  lay 
the  wind. 

30.  Winds  are  allayed  and  restrained  &ye  ways. 
When  the  air,  overburdened  and  troubled,  is 
freed  by  the  vapours  contracting  themselves  into 
rain ;  or  when  vapours  are  dispersed  and  subtil- 
ized, whereby  they  are  mixed  with  tho  air,  and 
agree  fairly  with  it,  and  they  live  quietly;  or 
when  vapours  or  fogs  are  exalted  and  carried 
up  on  high,  so  that  they  cause  no  disturbance  until 
they  be  thrown  down  from  the  middle  region  of 
the  air,  or  do  penetrate  it;  or  when  vapours, 
gathered  into  clouds,  are  carried  away  into  other 
countries,  by  other  winds  blowing  on  high,  so 
that  for  them  there  is  peace  in  those  countries 
which  they  fly  beyond ;  or,  lastly,  when  the  winds, 
blowing  from  their  nurseries,  languish  through  a 
long  voyage,  finding  no  new  matter  to  feed  on, 
and  so  their  vehemency  forsakes  them,  and  they 
do  as  it  were  expire  and  die. 

31.  Rain,  for  the  most  part,  allayeth  winds, 
especially  those  which  are  stormy;  as  winds, 
contrariwise,  oftentimes  keep  off  rain. 

33.  Winds  do  contract  themselves  into  rain, 
(which  is  the  first  of  the  five,  and  the  chiefest 
means  of  allaying  them,)  either  being  burdened 
by  the  burden  itself,  when  the  vapours  are  copi- 
ous, or  by  the  contrary  motions  of  winds,  so  they 
be  calm  and  mild ;  or  by  the  opposition  of  moun** 
tains  and  promontories,  which  stop  the  violence 
of  the  winds,  and,  by  little  and  little,  turn  them 
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a^nst  themselres;  or  by  extreme  colds,  where- 
by thej  are  condensed  and  thickened. 

33.  Smaller  and  lighter  winds  do  eommonly 
rise  in  the  morning,  and  go  down  with  the  snn, 
the  condensation  of  the  night  air  being  soffieient 
to  receive  them ;  for  air  will  endare  some  kind 
of  compression  without  stirring  or  tumult. 

34.  It  is  thought  that  the  soond  of  bells  will 
disperse  lightning  and  thunder :  in  winds  it  hath 
not  been  obsenred. 

MnUUoiu  Take  adTice  from  the  place  in  prog- 
nostics of  winds ;  for  there  is  some  connexion  of 
causes  and  signs. 

35.  Pliny  relates,  that  the  vehemence  of  a 
whirlwind  may  be  allayed  by  sprinkling  of  Tine- 
gar  in  the  encounter  of  it. 

The  Boundi  of  fFindi. 
To  the  ■ixteentl^  MTenteeBtb,  and  efghteeBtli  articles. 

1.  It  is  reported  of  Mount  Athos,and  likewise 
of  Olympus,  that  the  priests  would  write  in  the 
ashes  of  the  sacrifices  which  lay  upon  the  altars, 
built  on  the  tops  of  those  hills,  and  when  they 
returned  the  year  following,  (for  the  offerings 
were  annual,)  they  found  the  same  letters  undis- 
turbed and  uncancelled,  though  those  altars  stood 
not  in  any  temple,  but  in  the  open  air.  Whereby 
it  was  manifest,  that  in  such  a  height  there  had 
neither  fallen  rain  nor  wind  blown. 

2.  They  say  that  on  the  top  of  the  Peak  of 
Teneriffe,  and  on  the  Andes,  betwixt  Peru  and 
Chili,  snow  lieth  upon  the  borders  and  sides  of 
the  hills,  but  that  on  the  tops  of  them  there  is 
nothing  but  a  quiet  and  still  air,  hardly  breathe- 
able  by  reason  of  its  tenuity,  which,  also,  with  a 
kind  of  acrimony,  pricks  the  eyes  and  orifice  of 
the  stomach,  begetting  in  some  a  desire  to  Tomit, 
and  in  others  a  flushing  and  redness. 

3.  Vapoury  winds  seem  not  in  any  great  height, 
though  it  be  probable  that  some  of  them  ascend 
higher  than  most  clouds.  Hitherto  of  the  height ; 
now  we  roust  consider  of  the  latitude. 

4.  It  is  certain  that  those  spaces  which  winds 
take  up  are  yery  yarions,  sometimes  they  are  very 
large,  sometimes  little  and  narrow:  winds  haye 
been  known  to  haye  taken  up  a  hundred  miles' 
space  with  a  few  hours'  difference. 

5.  Spacious  winds  (if  they  be  of  the  free  kind) 
are,  for  the  most  part,  yehement,  and  not  soft,  and 
more  lasting;  for  they  will  last  almost  four-and- 
twenty  hours.  They  are  likewise  not  so  much  in- 
clined to  rain.  Strait  or  narrow  winds,  contrari- 
wise, are  either  soft  or  stormy,  and  always  short. 

6.  Fixed  and  stayed  winds  are  itinerary  or 
trayelling,  and  take  up  yery  large  spaces. 

7.  Stormy  winds  do  not  extend  themselyes  into 
any  large  spaces,  though  they  always  go  beyond 
the  bounds  of  the  storm  itself. 

8.  Sea  winds  always  blow  within  narrower 
spaces  than  earth  winds,  as  may  sometimes  be 
seen  at  sea,  namely,  a  pretty  fresh  gale  in  some 


part  of  the  water,  (which  may  be  eanly  peieeiyei 
by  the  crisping  of  it,)  when  there  is  a  cairn,  as 
smooth  as  glass,  eyery  where  else. 

9.  Small  whiriwinds  (as  we  said  bef<nie)  will 
sometimes  play  before  men  as  they  are  riding, 
almost  like  wind  out  of  a  pair  of  bellows.  So 
much  of  the  laCitode;  now  we  must  see  concern- 
ing the  lastingness. 

10.  The  yehement  winds  will  last  longer  aft 
sea,  by  reason  of  the  sufficient  quantity  of  yapours; 
at  land  they  will  hardly  last  aboye  a  day  and 
a  half. 

11.  Yery  soft  winds  will  not  blow  constant- 
ly, neither  at  sea,  nor  upon  the  land,  abore 
three  days. 

12.  The  sonth  wind  is  not  only  more  lasting 
than  the  west,  (which  we  set  down  in  anothez 
place,)  but  likewise  what  wind  soeyer  it  be  that 
begins  to  blow  in  the  morning,  useth  to  be  more 
durable  and  lasting  than  that  which  begins  t^ 
blow  at  night. 

13.  It  is  certain  that  winds  do  rise,  and  in» 
crease  by  degrees,  (unless  they  be  mere  storms,) 
but  they  allay  sooner,  sometimes  as  it  were  in  an 
instant. 

Suceemon  (f  Winda. 

To  the  alaeteentlH  tweBttetb,  and  tweaty-fint  artklea. 

1.  If  the  wind  doth  change  according  to  the 
motion  of  the  sun,  that  is,  from  east  to  south* 
from  south  to  west,  from  west  to  north,  from  the 
north  to  the  east,  it  doth  not  return  often,  or  if  it 
doth,  it  doth  it  but  for  a  short  time.  But  if  it  go 
contrary  to  the  motion  of  the  sun,  that  is,  from 
the  east  to  the  north,  from  the  north  to  the  west* 
from  the  west  to  the  south,  and  from  the  sonth  to 
the  east,  for  the  most  part  it  is  restored  to  its  first 
quarter,  at  least  before  it  hath  gone  round  its 
whole  compass  and  circuit. 

2.  If  rain  begins  first,  and  the  wind  begins  to 
blow  af^rwards,  that  wind  will  outlast  the  rain; 
but  if  the  wind  blow  first,  and  then  is  allayed  by 
the  rain,  the  wind  for  the  most  part  will  not  rise 
again ;  and  if  it  does,  there  ensues  a  new  rain. 

3.  If  winds  do  blow  yariously  for  a  few  hoara, 
and  as  it  were  to  make  a  trial,  and  afterward  begin 
to  blow  constantly,  that  wind  shall  continue  for 
many  days. 

4.  If  the  south  wind  begin  to  blow  two  or  three 
days,  sometimes  the  north  wind  will  blow  piei* 
sently  af^r  it.  But  if  the  north  wind  blows  as 
many  days,  the  south  wind  will  not  blow,  untH 
the  wind  haye  blown  a  little  from  the  east. 

5.  When  the  year  is  declining  and  winter  begins 
after  autumn  is  past,  if  the  south  wind  blows  in 
the  beginning  of  winter,  and  after  it  comes  tho 
north  wind,  it  will  be  a  frosty  winter ;  but  if  the 
north  wind  blow  in  the  beginning  of  winter,  and 
the  south  wind  come  after,  it  will  be  a  nuld  and 
warm  winter. 

6.  Pliny  quotes  Eudoxns,  to  show  that  the  cider 
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•of  winds  retarns  afte  ereiy  four  yean,  which 
•eems  not  to  be  tniet  for  leTohitions  are  not  so 
<|oick.  This  indeed  hath  been  bj  some  men^s 
diligence  obsenred,  that  greatest  and  most  notable 
seasons  (for  heat,  snow,  frost,  warm  winters,  and 
cold  saminers)  for  the  most  part  return  after  the 
leTolation  of  fire-and-thirtj  years. 

7%e  Motion  cf  the  Winds. 

To  Um  twenty-wcood,  tirenty-third,  tirentj-fourth,  twenty- 
ilAli,  twenty••iztl^  aad  twentyteveDtli  anklet.  Con- 
aezion. 

Men  talk  as  if  the  wind  were  some  body  of  it- 
self, and  by  its  own  force  did  drive  and  agitate 
the  air.  Also,  when  the  wind  changes  its  place, 
they  talk  as  if  it  did  transport  itself  into  another 
place.  This  is  the  vulgaris  opinion;  yet  the 
philosophers  themselTcs  apply  no  remedy  there- 
unto, bat  they  likewise  stammer  at  it,  and  do  not 
imy  way  contradict  and  oppose  these  errors. 

I.  We  must  therefore  inquire  concerning  the 
raising  of  the  motion  of  the  winds,  and  of  the 
direction  of  it,  baring  already  inquired  of  the 
local  beginnings ;  and  of  those  winds  which  haye 
their  beginning  of  motion  in  their  first  impulsion, 
as  in  those  which  are  cast  down  from  above  or 
blow  out  of  the  earth,  the  raising  of  their  motion 
is  manifest :  others  descend  below  their  own  be- 
ginnings ;  others  ascend,  and  being  resisted  by 
the  air,  become  yoluminous,  especially  near  the 
angles  of  their  violence ;  but  of  those  which  are 
engendered  everywhere  in  this  inferior  air,  (which 
are  the  frequentest  of  all  the  winds,)  the  inquisi- 
tion seems  to  be  somewhat  obscure,  although  it 
be  a  vulgar  thing,  as  we  have  set  down  in  the 
commentation  under  the  eighth  article. 

9.  We  found  likewise  an  image  or  representa*' 
tion  of  this  in  that  close  tower  which  we  spake  of 
before;  for  we  varied  that  trial  three  ways.  The 
first  was  that  which  we  spake  of  before ;  namely, 
a^re  of  clear  burning  coals.  The  second  was  a 
kettle  of  seething  water,  the  fire  being  set  away, 
and  then  the  motion  of  the  cross  of  feathers  was 
more  slow  and  dull.  The  third  was  with  both  fire 
and  kettle;  and  then  the  agitation  of  the  cross  of 
feathers  was  very  vehement,  so  that  sometimes  it 
would  whirl  up  and  down,  as  if  it  had  been  in  a 
petty  whirlwind,  the  water  yielding  store  of  va- 
pours, and  the  fire  which  stood  by  it  dissipating 
and  dispersing  them. 

3.  So  that  the  chief  cause  of  exciting  motion 
in  the  winds  is  the  overcharging  of  the  air  by  a 
new  addition  of  air  engendered  by  vapours. 
Now  we  must  see  concerning  the  direction  of 
the  motion,  and  of  the  whirling,  whioh  is  a 
change  of  the  direction. 

4.  The  nurseries  and  food  of  the  winds  doth 
govern  their  progressive  motion;  which  nur- 
series and  feedings  are  like  unto  the  springs  of 
rivers ;  namely,  the  places  where  there  are  great 
•tore  of  vapours,  for  there  is  the  native  country 


of  the  winds.  Then,  when  they  have  found  a 
current,  where  the  air  makes  no  resistance,  (as 
water  when  it  finds  a  falling  way,)  then,  whatso 
ever  semblable  matter  they  find  by  the  way,  they 
take  into  their  fellowship,  and  mix  it  with  their 
currents  even  as  rivers  do.  So  that  the  winds 
blow  always  from  that  side  where  their  nurseries 
are  which  feed  them. 

6.  Where  there  are  no  notable  nurseries  in  any 
certain  place,  the  Winds  stray  very  much,  and  do 
easily  change  their  current,  as  in  the  middle  of 
the  sea,  and  large  spacious  fields. 

6.  Where  there  are  great  nurseries  of  the  winds 
in  one  place,  but  in  the  way  of  its  progress  it 
hath  but  small  additions,  there  the  winds  blow 
strongly  in  their  beginnings,  and  by  little  and 
little  they  allay;  and  contrariwise,  where  thej 
find  good  store  of  matter  to  feed  on  by  the  way, 
they  are  weak  in  the  beginning,  but  gather 
strength  by  the  way. 

7.  There  are  movable  nurseries  for  the  winds* 
namely,  in  t^e  clouds,  which  many  times  are 
carried  far  away  from  the  nurseries  of  vapours 
of  whioh  those  clouds  were  made,  by  winds 
blowing  high;  then  the  nursery  of  the  wind 
begins  to  be  in  that  place  where  the  clouds  do 
begin  to  be  dissolved  into  wind. 

8.  But  the  whirling  of  winds  does  not  happen, 
because  the  wind  which  blows  at  first  transports 
itself,  but  because  either  that  is  allayed  and  spent, 
or  brought  into  order  by  another  wind ;  and  all 
this  business  depends  on  the  various  placings  of 
the  nurseries  of  winds,  and  variety  of  times, 
when  vapours  issuing  out  of  these  nurseries  are 
dissolved. 

9.  If  there  be  nurseries  of  winds  on  contrary 
parts,  as  one  nursery  on  the  south,  another  on  the 
north  side,  the  strongest  wind  will  prevail ;  nei- 
ther will  there  be  contrary  winds,  but  the  stronger 
wind  will  blow  continually,  though  it  be  some- 
what dulled  and  tamed  by  the  weaker  wind,  as 
it  is  in  rivers,  when  the  flowing  of  the  sea  comes 
in ;  for  the  sea*s  motion  prevails,  and  is  the  only 
one,  but  it  is  somewhat  curbed  by  the  motion  of 
the  river;  and  if  it  so  happen  that  one  of  those 
contrary  winds,  namely,  that  which  was  the 
strongest,  be  allayed,  then  presently  the  contrary 
will  blow,  from  that  side  where  it  blew  before, 
but  lay  hidden  under  the  force  and  power  of  the 
greater. 

10.  As  for  example,  if  the  nursery  be  at  the 
north-east,  the  north-east  wind  will  blow ;  but  if 
there  be  two  nurseries  of  winds,  namely,  another 
in  the  north,  those  winds  for  some  tract  of  way 
will  blow  severally,  but  after  the  angle  of  con- 
fluence where  they  come  together  they  will  blow 
to  the  north-east,  or  with  some  inclination,  aocord- 
ing  as  the  other  nursery  shall  prove  stronger. 

11.  If  there  be  a  nursery  of  wind  on  the  north 
side,  which  may  be  distant  from  some  country 
twenty  miles,  and  is  the  stronger;  another  on  the 
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ei0^  side,  which  is  distant  some  ten  miles,  and  is 
"weaker;  yet  the  east  wind  will  blow  for  some 
hours,  and  a  while  after  (namely,  when  its 
joamey  is  ended)  the  north  wind.  . 

13.  If  the  northern  wind  blow,  and  some  hill 
stands  in  the  way  of  it  on  the  west  side,  a  little 
while  after  the  north-east  wind  Will  blow,  com- 
poanded  by  the  original,  and  that  which  is  beaten 
back  again« 

13.  K  there  be  a  nnrsery  of  winds  in  the  earth 
on  the  nortiiem  side,  and  the  breath  thereof  be 
carried  directly  upward,  and  it  find  a  cold  cloud 
on  the  west  side,  which  turns  it  off  the  contrary 
way,  there  will  blow  a  north-east  wind. 

14.  Mmiiion*  Nurseries  of  winds  in  sea  and 
land  are  constant,  so  that  the  spring  and  be- 
ginning of  them  may  be  the  better  pereeived ; 
bat  the  nurseries  of  winds  in  the  clouds  are 
morabk,  so  that  in  one  plaoe  there  is  matter 
furnished  for  the  winds,  and  they  are  formed  in 
another,  which  makes  ihe  direction  of  motion  in 
winds  to  be  more  confused  and  uncertain. 

Those  things  we  haye  produced  for  example*s 
sdce,  tiie  like  are  after  the  like  manner;  and 
hitherto  of  the  direction  of  the  motion  of  winds : 
now  we  must  see  concerning  the  longitude,  and, 
as  it  were,  the  itinerary  or  journey  of  the  winds, 
though  it  may  seem  we  haye  already  inquired  of 
this  under  the  notien  of  the  latitude  of  winds ; 
for  latitude  may  by  unlearned  men  also  be  taken 
for  longitude,  if  winds  take  up  more  space  late- 
rally than  they  go  forward  in  longitude. 

14.  If  it  be  true  that  Cdumbus  could  upon 
the  coasts^  of  Portugal  judge  of  the  continent  of 
America  by  the  constant  winds  from  the  west, 
truly,  the  winds  can  travel  a  long  journey. 

15.  If  it  be  true  that  the  dissolution  of  snows 
about  the  frozen  seas,  and  Scandia  do  excite  and 
raise  northerly  winds  in  Italy  and  Greece,  &c., 
in  the  dogdays,  surely  these  are  long  journeys. 

16.  It  hath  not  yet  been  obseryed  how  much 
sooner  a  storm  does  arrive,  according  to  the  way 
it  comes,  (as  for  example,  if  it  be  aoi  eastern 
wind,)  how  much  sooner  it  comes  from  the  east, 
and  how  much  later  from  the  west.  And  so  much 
concerning  the  motion  of  winds  in  their  progres- 
sion or  going  forward :  *now  we  must  see  concern- 
ing the  undulation  or  swelling  of  winds. 

17.  The  undulation  or  swelling  of  winds  is  done 
in  a  few  moments,  so  that  a  wind  will  (though  it 
be  strong)  rise  and  fall  by  turns,  at  the  least  a 
hundred  times  in  an  hour;  whereby  it  appears 
that  the  violence  of  winds  is  unequal ;  for  neither 
rivers,  though  swift,  nor  currents  in  the  sea, 
though  strong,  do  rise  in  waves,  unless  the  blow- 
ing of  wind  be  joined  thereunto,  neither  hath  the 
swelling  of  winds  any  equality  in  itself;  for  like 
unto  the  pulse  of  one*s  hand,  sometimes  it  beats, 
and  sometimes  it  intermits. 

18.  The  undulation  or  swelling  of  the  air  dif- 1 


feiB  frern  the  swelling  of  water*  into  w«vm  in 
this,  that  im  waters,  after  the  waves  are  risen  on 
high,  they  of  themsdves,  and  their  own  aceordy 
do  again  fall  to  the  place  of  them ;  whence  it 
comes  that  (whatsoever  poets  say  when  they 
aggravate  tempests,  namely,  that  the  waves  wm 
raised  up  to  heaven,  and  again  sink  down  to  hell)- 
the  descent  of  the  waves  do  not  precipitate  much- 
below  the  plane  and  superiieies  of  the  water* 
But  in  the  swelling  of  the  air,  where  the  motion 
of  gravity  or  weight  is  wanting,  the  air  is  throat 
down  and  raised  almost  in  an  equal  manner.  And 
thus  much  of  undulation.  Now  we  must  inquire 
of  the  motion  of  conflict  or  striving. 

19.  The  conflicts  of  winds  and  compoooded 
conflicts  we  have  partly  inquired  already.  It  is 
plain  that  winds  are  ubiquitaiy,  especially  the 
mildest  of  them.  Which  is  likewise  manifest  by 
this,  tet  there  are  few  days  and  hours  wherein 
some  gales  do  not  blow  in  firee  places,  and  that 
inconstancy  and  variously  enough.  For  winda 
which  do  not  proceed  from  greater  nurseries  are 
vagabond  and  voluble,  as  it  were,  playing  one- 
with  the  odier,  sometimes  driving  forward,  and 
sometimes  flying  back. 

30.  It  hath  been  seen  sometimes  at  sea,  ^bzt 
winds  have  come  from  centraiy  parts  togethert 
which  was  plainly  to  be  perceived  by  the  pertur-^ 
bation  of  the  water  on  both  sides,  and  the  calm- 
ness in  the  middle  between  them ;  but  after  thosfr 
contrary  winds  have  met,  either  there  hath  fol* 
lowed  a  general  calm  of  the  water  every  wheie^ 
namely,  when  the  wmds  have  broken  and  quelled 
one  another  equally;  or  the  perturbation  of  the 
water  hath  continued,  namely,  when  the  stronger 
wind  hath  prevailed. 

31.  It  is  certain  that,  in  the  mountains  of  Pern, 
it  hath  often  chanced  that  the  wind  at  one  time 
hath  blown  on  the  tops  of  the  hills  one  way,  and 
in  the  valleys  the  clean  contrary  way. 

S3.  It  is  likewise  certain  here  wi^  us,  that  the 
clouds  are  carried  one  way,  when  the  wind  near 
us  hath  blown  the  contrary  way. 

33.  It  is  likewise  certain,  that  sometnnes  Uie 
higher  clouds  will  outfly  the  lower  clouds,  so  that 
they  will  go  diverse,  yea,  and  contrary  ways,  aa 
it  were  in  contrary  currents. 

34.  It  is  likewise  certain,  that  sometimes  in  tiie 
higher  part  of  &e  air  winds  have  been  neither  dis- 
tracted nor  moved  forward;  when  here  below 
they  have  been  driven  forward  with  a  mad  kind 
of  violence,  for  the  space  of  half  a  mile. 

35.  And  it  is  likewise  certain,  contrarTwise, 
that  here  below  the  air  hath  been  very  still,  when 
above  the  clouds  have  been  carried  widi  a  fresh. 
and  merry  gale ;  but  that  happen  more  seldom. 

Aa  indirect  eiperiiMiit. 

Likewise  in  waves,  sometimes  the  upper  water 
is  swifter,  sometimes  the  lower ;  and  sometimes 
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there  are  (but  that  is  seMom)  eeyeral  eurtnte  of 
water,  of  that  which  ie  uppermost,  and  that  which 
lieth  beneath. 

36.  Nor  are  Virgirs  testiiiHmies  altogethw  to 
be  rejected,  he  being  not  utterly  unskilful  in  natu- 
ral philosophy. 

Togelber  null  tbe  aHt  and  tontlMait  wind, 
Nor  doth  wave  calling  south-weit  8tay  bthind. 

And  again: 

I  all  tbe  windt  have  seen  their  battlea  Join. 

We  have  considered  of  the  motions  of  winds,  in 
the  nature  of  things :  we  must  now  consider  their 
motions  in  human  engines ;  and,  first  of  all,  in  the 
saUs  of  ships. 

7%e  Motion  (f  Winds  in  the  Saib  of  SMpi. 

1.  In  our  greatest  Britain  ships  (for  we  haye 
chosen  those  for  our  pattern)  there  are  four  masts, 
and  sometimes  five,  set  up  one  behind  the  other, 
in  a  direct  line  drawn  through  the  middle  of  the 
ship.    Which  masts  we  will  name  thus : 

3.  The  mainmast,  which  stands  in  the  middle 
of  the  ship ;  the  foremast,  the  mizenmast,  (which 
is  sometimes  double,)  and  the  spritmast. 

3.  Each  mast  consists  of  several  pieces,  which 
may  belif^  up,  and  fashioned  with  several  knots 
and  joints*  or  taken  away;  some  have  three  of 
them,  some  only  two. 

4.  The  spritsail-mast  from  the  lower  joint4ie8 
bending  over  the  sea,  from  that  it  stands  upright ; 
all  the  other  masts  stand  upright. 

5.  Upon  these  masts  hang  ten  sails,  and  when 
there  be  two  mizenmasts,  twelve;  the  mainmast 
and  foremast  have  three  tiers  of  sails,  which  we 
will  call  the  mainsail,  the  topsail,  and  the  main- 
topsail;  the  rest  have  but  two,  wanting  the  main- 
topsail. 

6.  The  sails  are  stretched  out  across,  near  the 
top  of  every  joint  of  the  mast,  by  certain  beams 
which  we  call  yards,  to  which  the  upper  parts  of 
the  sails  are  fastened,  the  lower  parts  are  fastened 
with  ropes  at  each  comer;  the  mainsails  to  the 
sides  of  the  ship,  top  and  main-topsails  to  the 
yards  which  are  next  below  them. 

7.  The  yard  of  every  mast  hangs  across,  only 
the  yards  of  the  mizenmast  hang  sloping,  one 
end  up,  and  the  other  down ;  in  the  rest  they  hang 
straight  across  the  masts,  like  unto  the  letter  T. 

8.  The  mainsails  of  the  mainmast,  foremast, 
and  boarsprit,  are  of  a  quadrangular  parallello- 
gram  form ;  the  top  and  main-topsails  somewhat 
sharp,  and  growing  narrow  at  the  top ;  but  the 
top  mizensails  are  sharp,  the  lower  or  mainsails 
triangular. 

9.  In  a  ship  of  eleven  hundred  tons,  which 
was  one  hundred  and  twelve  feet  long  in  the 
keel,  and  forty  in  breadth  in  the  hold ;  the  main- 
sail of  the  mainmast  was  two-and-forty  feet  deep, 
and  eighty-seven  feet  broad. 

10.  The  topsail  of  the  same  mast  was  fifty  feet 


deep,  and  eighty-foor  feet  broad  at  Ibe  bottOM, 
and  fortytwo  at  the  top. 

11.  The  main-topsail  was  seven^nd-twentf 
feet  deep,  and  two-and-forty  broad  at  the  bottom^ 
and  one-and-twenty  at  the  top. 

12.  The  foremast  mainsail  was  forty  feet  and 
a  half  deep,  and  seventy-two  feet  broad. 

13.  The  topsail  was  siz-and-ibrty  feet  and  a 
half  deep,  and  sixty-nine  feet  broad  at  tbe  bottom^ 
and  six-and-thirty  at  the  top^ 

14.  The  main-topsail  was  foor-and-twentf  fiMt 
deep,  six-and-thirty  feet  broad  at  the  boMoM,  and 
eighteen  fee%  at  the  top. 

16.  The  misen-mainsail  was  on  the  upper  part 
of  the  yard  one-and-fif^  feet  broad ;  in  Uut  part 
which  was  joined  to  the  yard  seventy-twe  feet; 
the  rest  ending  in  a  sharp  point. 

16.  The  t<^Mail  was  thirty  feet  deep,  fifty* 
seven  feet  broad  at  the  bottom,  and  thiiqr  feet 
at  the  top. 

17.  If  there  be  two  miienmasts,  tbe  hindo^ 
most  sails  are  less  than  tbe  foremast  about  tbe 
fifUipart. 

18.  The  mainsail  of  the  boaxsprit  was  eiglit*^ 
and-twen^  fiset  deep  and  a  half^  and  sixty  leet 
broad. 

19.  The  topsttl  five-and-twenty  feet  and  a  batf 
deep,  and  sixty  foet  broad  at  the  bottoM,  and 
thirty  at  the  top. 

SO.  The  proportions  of  masts  and  sails  do  vary^ 
not  only  according  to  the  bigness  of  ships,  bo* 
also  according  to  the  several  usee  for  which  they 
are  built:  some  for  fighting,  some  for  merdMOK 
diss,  some  for  swiftness,  &c.  But  the  proportion 
of  the  dimension  of  sails  is  no  way  proportioned 
to  the  number  a(  tens  whereof  the  ships  consist, 
seeing  a  ship  of  Ave  hundred  tons,  or  thereaboot, 
may  bear  almost  as  large  a  sail  as  the  other 
we  speak  of,  which  was  almost  as  big  again* 
Whence  it  proceeds  that  lesser  ships  are  far 
swifter  and  speedier  than  great  ones,  not  only  by 
reason  of  their  lightness,  but  also  by  reason  of 
the  largeness  of  their  sails,  in  respect  of  the 
body  of  the  ship;  for  to  continue  that  proportion 
in  bigger  ships  would  be  too  vast  and  impossible 
a  thing. 

31.  Each  sail  being  stretched  out  at  the  top, 
and  only  tied  by  the  comers  at  the  bottom,  th# 
wind  must  needs  cause  it  to  swell,  especially 
about  the  bottom,  where  it  is  slacker. 

32.  The  swelling  is  far  greater  in  the  lower 
sails  than  in  the  upper,  because  they  are  not  only 
parallelograms,  and  the  other  m<ve  pointed  at  the 
top,  but  also  because  the  extent  of  the  yard  doth 
so  far  exceed  the  breadth  of  the  ship's  sides  to 
which  they  are  fastened,  that  of  necessity,  be* 
cause  of  the  looseness,  there  must  be  a  great  re- 
ceipt for  the  wind;  so  that  in  the  great  ship 
which  we  proposed  for  an  example,  the  swelling 
of  the  sail  in  a  direct  wind  may  be  nine  or  ten 
feet  inward. 
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98.  By  the  same  reason  it  also  happens  that 
all  sails  which  are  swelled  hy  the  wind,  do  gather 
themselves  into  a  kind  of  arch  or  bow,  so  that  of 
necessity  much  wind  mast  slip  through ;  inso- 
much, that  in  such  a  ship  as  we  made  mention 
of,  that  arch  may  be  as  high  as  a  man. 

24.  But  in  the  triangular  sail  of  the  misenmast 
there  must  of  necessity  be  a  lesser  swelling  than 
in  the  quadrangular ;  as  well  because  that  figure 
is  less  capable,  as,  also,  because  that  in  the  quad- 
rangular three  sides  are  slack  and  loose,  but  in 
the  triangular  only  two,  so  that  the  wind  is  more 
sparingly  received. 

25.  The  motion  of  the  wind  in  sails,  the  nearer 
it  comes  to  the  beak  of  the  ship,  the  stronger  it  is, 
and  sets  the  ship  more  forward,  partly  because  it 
is  in  a  place  where,  because  of  the  sharpness  of 
the  beak-head,  the  waves  are  easilier  cut  in  sun- 
der; bnt,  chiefly,  because  the  motion  at  the  beak 
draws  on  the  ship;  the  motion  from  the  stem 
and  back  part  of  the  ship  doth  bnt  drive  it. 

26.  The  motion  of  the  winds  in  the  sails  of  the 
npper  tier  advances  more  than  that  in  the  lower 
tier,  becanse  a  violent  motion  is  most  violent 
when  it  is  farthest  removed  from  resistance,  as  in 
the  wings  and  sails  of  windmills ;  but  there  is 
'danger  of  drowning  or  overturning  the  ship : 
wherefore  those  sails  are  made  narrower  at  the 
top,  that  they  should  not  take  in  too  much  wind, 
and  are  chiefly  made  use  of  when  there  b  not 
much  wind. 

27.  Sails  being  placed  in  a  direct  line,  one 
behind  the  other,  of  necessity  those  sails  which 
stand  behind  must  steal  the  wind  from  the  fore- 
most when  the  wind  blows  foreright;  wherefore, 
if  they  be  all  spread  out  at  once,  the  force  of  the 
wind  hath  scarce  any  power  but  in  the  mainmast 
aails,  with  little  help  of  the  lower  sails  of  the 
boarsprit. 

28.  The  best  and  most  convenient  ordering  of 
sails,  in  a  direct  wind,  is  to  have  the  two  lower 
aails  of  the  foremast  hoisted  np,  for  there  (as  we 
said  before)  the  motion  is  most  effectual ;  let  also 
the  topsail  of  the  mainmast  be  hoisted  up,  for 
there  will  be  so  much  room  lefl  under  it,  that 
there  may  be  wind  sufficient  for  the  foresails, 
without  any  notable  stealing  of  the  wind  from 
them. 

29.  By  reason  of  the  hinder  sails  stealing  of 
the  wind  away  from  the  foresails,  we  sail  swifter 
with  a  side  wind  than  with  a  fore  wind.  For 
with  a  side  wind  all  the  sails  may  be  made  use 
of,  for  they  turn  their  sides  to  one  another,  and  so 
hinder  nor  rob  not  one  another. 

30.  Likewise,  when  a  side  wind  blows,  the 
sails  are  stiffiier  stretched  out  against  the  wind, 
which  somewhat  restrains  the  wind,  and  sends  it 
that  way  as  it  should  blow,  whereby  it  gains  some 
strength.  But  that  wind  is  most  advantageous 
which  blows  comerly  between  a  fore  wind  and  a 
aide  wind. 


31.  The  lower  boarsprit-sail  can  hardly  ever  be 
nnnseful,  for  it  cannot  be  robbed  from  gathering 
the  wind  which  way  soever  it  doth  blow,  either 
about  the  ship  sides,  or  under  the  rest  of  the 
sails. 

32.  There  is  considerable*  in  the  motion  of 
winds  in  ships,  both  the  impulsion  and  direction 
of  them.  For  that  direction,  which  is  made  by 
the  helm,  doth  not  belong  to  the  pr^ent  inqoisi- 
tion,  but  only  as  it  hath  a  connexion  with  the 
motion  of  the  winds  in  the  sails. 

Connexiofu  As  the  motion  of  impulsion  or 
driving  forward  is  in  force  at  the  beak,  so  is  the 
motion  of  direction  in  the  poop;  therefore,  for 
that  tlie  lower  mizenmast  sail  is  of  greatest  con- 
cernment, for  it  is,  as  it  were,  an  assistant  to 
the  helm. 

33.  Seeing  the  compass  is  divided  into  two-and- 
thirty  points,  so  that  the  semicircles  of  it  are 
sixteen  points,  there  may  be  a  progressive  sailing, 
(without  any  casting  aboard,  which  is  used  when 
the  wind  is  clean  contrary,)  though  of  the  sixteen 
parts  there  bo  but  six  favourable,  and  the  other 
ten  contrary.  But  that  kind  of  sailing  depends 
much  upon  the  lower  sail  of  the  mizenmast.  For 
whilst  the  adverse  parts  of  the  wind,  being  more 
powerful  and  not  to  be  opposed  by  the  helm 
alone,  would  turn  the  other  sails,  and  the  ship 
itself,  against  its  intended  course,  that  sail  being 
stiffly  stretched,  favouring  the  helm,  and  strength- 
ening its  motion,  turns  the  beak  into  the  way  of 
its  course. 

34.  All  manner  of  wind  in  the  sails  doth  some- 
what burden  and  depress  the  ship,  and  so  much 
the  more  when  it  blows  most  from  above.  So 
that  in  the  greatest  storms,  first  they  lower  their 
yards  and  take  away  the  upper  sails,  and  if  need 
be,  all  the  rest,  cut  down  the  masts,  cast  their 
goods  into  the  sea,  and  their  ordnance,  &c.,  to 
lighten  the  ship  and  make  it  swim  and  give 
way  to  the  waves. 

35.  By  this  motion  of  the  winds  in  the  sails  of 
ships,  (if  it  be  a  merry  and  prosperous  gale,)  a 
merchant's  ship  may  sail  sixscore  Italian  miles 
in  four-and-twenty  hours;  for  there  are  certain 
packet  boats  which  are  built  a  purpose  for  swift- 
ness, (that  are  called  caravels,)  which  will  go 
further.  But  when  the  wind  is  clean  contrary, 
they  fly  to  this  last  refuge,  and  a  very  weak  one, 
to  go  on  their  course,  namely,  to  proceed  side- 
way,  as  the  wind  will  suffer  them,  out  of  their 
course,  then  turn  their  way  again  towards  their 
course,  and  so  proceed  in  an  angular  way.  By 
which  progression  (which  is  less,  than  creeping, 
for  serpents  creep  on  by  crooked  turnings,  but 
they  make  angles)  they  may,  in  four-and-twentj 
hours,  go  fifteen  miles*  journey. 

Greater  Obtervations, 
1.  This  motion  of  winds  in  sails  of  ships  hath 
•  L  •.  to  be  coBsMevetf. 
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three  ehief  bends  and  fountains  of  its  impulsion, 
or  driTingr  forward,  from  whenoe  it  flows  and 
derires ;  whence  also  precepts  may  be  taken  to 
increase  and  strengthen  it. 

2.  The  first  spring  comes  from  the  quantity  of 
the  wind  which  is  received;  for  questionless 
more  wind  helps  more  than  less ;  wherefore  the 
quantity  of  wind  must  be  earefully  procured, 
which  will  be  done  if,  like  wise  householders,  we 
be  good  husbands,  and  take  care  nothing  be  stolen 
from  us.  Wherefore  we  must  be  yery  careful 
that  no  wind  may  be  lost. 

3.  The  wind  blows  either  abore  the  ships  or 
below  them,  to  the  yery  superficies  and  surface 
of  the  sea;  and  as  provident  men  use  to  look 
most  after  the  least  things,  (kit  the  greater  no  man 
can  choose  but  look  aAer,)  so  we  will  first  look 
after  these  lower  winds,  which  questionless  cannot 
perform  so  much  as  the  hi^er. 

4.  As  concerning  the  winds  which  blow  chiefly 
about  ^e  sides  of  the  ships,  and  under  their  sails, 
it  is  the  office  of  the  main  boarsprit-sail,  which 
lies  low  and  sloping,  to  gather  them  into  it,  that 
there  may  be  no  waste  nor  loss  of  wind ;  and  this 
of  itself  does  good,  and  hinders  not  the  wind 
which  fills  the  other  sails.  And  about  this  I  do 
not  see  what  can  be  done  more  by  the  industry 
of  man,  unl^s  they  should  perchance  fbi  such 
low  sails  out  of  the  middle  of  the  ship,  iike 
wings  or  feathers,  two  on  each  side  when  the 
wind  blows  right 

5.  But,  concerning  the  bewaring  of  being  rob- 
bed, which  happens  when  the  hinder  sails  (in  a 
fore-right  wind)  steal  the  wind  away  from  the 
foresails,  (for  in  a  side  wind  all  the  sails  are  set 
a-work,)  I  know  not  what  can  be  added  to  the 
care  man  hath  already  taken  to  prevent  it,  unless 
when  there  is  a  fore  wind,  there  may  be  made  a 
kin4  of  stairs,  or  scale  of  sails,  that  the  hinder- 
most  sails  of  the  mizzenmast  may  be  the  lowest, 
the  middle  ones  at  the  mainmast  a  little  higher, 
the  foremast,  at  the  foremast,  highest  of  all,  that 
one  sail  may  not  hinder  but  rather  help  the  others 
deUvering  and  passing  over  the  wind  from  one  to 
another.  And  let  so  much  be  observed  of  the 
first  fountain  of  impulsion. 

6.  The  second  fountain  of  impulsion  consists 
in  the  manner  of  striking  the  sail  with  the  wind, 
which,  if  through  the  contraction  of  the  wind  it 
be  acute  and  swift,  will  move  more ;  if  obtuse 
and  languishing,  less. 

7.  As  concerning  this,  it  is  of  great  moment, 
and  much  to  the  purpose,  to  let  the  sails  have  a 
reasonable  extension  and  swelling ;  for  if  they  be 
stretched  out  stiff,  they  will,  like  a  wall,  beat 
back  the  wind ;  if  they  be  too  loose,  there  will 
be  a  weak  impulsion. 

8.  Touchiog  this,  human  industry  hath  behaved 
itself  well  in  some  things,  though  it  was  more 
by  chance  than  out  of  any  good  judgment.  For, 
in  a  side  wind,  they  gather  up  that  part  of  the 
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sail  as  much  as  they  can  which  is  opposite  against 
the  wind :  and  by  that  means  &ey  set  in  the  wind 
into  that  part  where  it  should  blow.  And  this 
they  do  and  intend.  But,  in  the  mean  season, 
this  follows,  (which,  peradventure,  they  do  not 
perceive,)  that  the  wind  is  more  contracted,  and 
strikes  more  sharply. 

9.  What  may  be  added  to  human  industry  in 
this,  I  cannot  perceive,  unless  the  figure  of  the 
sails  be  changed,  and  some  sails  be  made  which 
shall  not  swell  round,  but,  like  a  spur  or  a  trian- 
gle, with  a  mast  or  piece  of  timber  in  that  oonier 
of  the  top,  that  they  may  contract  the  wind  more 
sharply,  and  cut  the  outward  air  more  powerfully. 
And  that  angle  (as  we  suppose)  must  not  be  alto- 
gether sharp,  but  like  a  short  obtuse  trianglsy 
that  it  may  have  some  breadth.  Neither  do  we 
know  what  good  it  would  do,  if  there  were,  as  it 
were,  a  sail  made  in  a  sail ;  if,  in  the  middle  of 
a  greater  sail,  there  were  a  kind  of  a  purse,  not 
altogether  loose,  of  canvass,  but  with  ribs  of 
wood,  which  should  take  up  the  wind  in  the 
middto  of  the  sail,  and  bring  it  into  a  sharpness. 

10.  The  third  fountain  or  original  of  impul- 
sion, is  in  the  place  where  the  wind  hits,  and 
that  is  twofold ;  fbr,  from  the  fore  side  of  the  ship 
the  impulsion  is  easier  and  stronger  tiian  on  the 
hinder  part ;  and  firom  the  upper  part  of  the  mast 
and  sail  than  from  the  lower  part. 

1 1 .  Neither  seems  the  industry  of  man  to  have 
been  ignorant  of  this,  when,  in  a  fore-wind,  their 
greatest  hopes  have  been  in  theur  foremasts,  and 
in  calms  tney  have  have  not  been  careless  in 
hoisting  up  of  their  topsails.  Neither,  for  the 
present,  do  we  find  what  may  he  added  to  human 
industry  in  this  point,  unless  concerning  the  first 
we  should  set  up  two  or  three  foremasts,  (the 
first  upright  and  ^  rest  sloping,)  whose  sails 
shall  hang  downward;  and,  as  for  the  second, 
that  the  foresails  should  be  enlarged  at  the  top, 
and  made  less  sharp  than  they  usually  are :  but, 
in  both,  we  must  take  heed  of  the  inconvenience 
of  danger,  in  sinking  the  ship  too  much. 

T%e  Motion  cf  Winds  in  other  Engioa  (f  Man's 
Inoevtion. 

1.  The  motion  of  windmills  ha^  no  subtiltj 
at  all  in  it;  and  yet,  usually,  it  is  not  well  ex- 
plained nor  demonstrated.  The  sails  are  set 
right  and  direct  opposite  against  the  wind  which 
bloweth.  One  side  of  the  sail  lies  to  the  wind, 
the  other  side  by  little  and  little  bends  itself,  and 
gets  itself  away  from  the  wind.  But  the  turning 
and  continuance  of  the  motion  is  always  caused 
by  the  lower  part,  namely,  that  which  is  farthest 
from  the  wind.  But  the  wind,  overcasting  itself 
against  tiie  engine,  is  contracted  and  restrained 
by  the  four  sails,  and  is  constrained  to  take  its 
way  in  four  spaces.  The  wind  doth  not  well 
endure  that  compression ;  wherefore,  of  necessi^ 
it  must,  as  it  were,  with  its  elbow  hit  the  sides 
3Q 
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of  the  rails,  and  so  turn  them,  eyen  as  little 
whirligigs  that  children  play  withal,  are  tamed 
with  the  fingers. 

9  If  the  sails  were  extended  even  and  equally, 
it  would  be  doubtfal  which  way  the  inclination 
wonld  be,  as  in  the  fall  of  a  staff;  but  when  the 
nearer  side  which  meets  with  the  wind  casts  the 
Tiolence  of  it  upon  the  lower  side  and  from 
thence  into  distances,  so  that  when  the  lower 
side  receives  the  wind,  like  the  palm  of  the  hand, 
or  the  sail  of  a  ship's  boat,  presently  there  is  a 
turning  on  that  side.  But  this  b  to  be  observed, 
that  the  beginning  of  the  motion  proceeds  not 
from  the  first  impulsion,  which  is  direct  and 
abreast,  but  from  the  lateral  impulsion,  which 
is  after  the  compression  or  straitening  of  the 
wind. 

3.  We  made  some  proofs  and  trials  about  this, 
for  the  increasing  of  this  motion,  as  well  to  be 
assured  we  had  found  the  cause,  as  also  for  use ; 
feigning  an  imitation  of  this  motion,  with  paper 
sails,  and  the  wind  of  a  pair  of  bellows.  We, 
therefore,  added  to  tiie  side  of  the  lower  sail  a 
fold  turned  in  from  the  wind,  that  the  wind  being 
become  a  side  wind  might  have  somewhat  more 
to  beat  upon,  which  did  no  good,  that  fold  not  so 
much  assisting  the  percussion  of  the  wind,  as  in 
consequence  hindering  the  cutting  of  the  tdr. 
We  placed  behind  the  sails,  at  some  distance, 
certain  obstacles  as  broad  as  the  diameter  of  all 
the  sails,  that  the  wind  being  more  compressed 
might  hit  the  stronger;  but  this  did  rather 
hurt  than  good,  the  repercussion  dulling  the 
primary  motion.  Then  we  made  the  ssdls  of 
a  doable  breadth,  that  the  wind  might  be  the 
more  restrained,  and  there  might  be  a  stronger 
lateral  percussion,  which  at  last  proved  very 
well;  so  that  the  conversion  was  caused  by  a 
for  milder  gale,  and  did  turn  a  great  deal  more 
swifUy. 

Mtmdait.  Peradventare  this  increase  of  motion 
might  more  conveniently  be  made  by  eight  sails, 
than  by  four,  doubling  the  breath,  unless  too 
much  weight  did  overburden  the  motion;  which 
must  have  trial  made  of  it. 

3tdndaie.  Likewise  the  length  of  rails  doth 
much  conduce  to  the  motion.  For  in  wheelings 
a  slight  violence  about  the  circumference  is  equi- 
valent to  a  far  grrater  about  the  centre.  But  then 
this  inconvenience  follows,  that  the  longer  the 
rails  are,  the  more  distant  they  are  at  the  top, 
and  the  wind  is  so  much  the  lera  straitened. 
Peradventure  the  business  would  go  well  if  the 
sails  were  a  little  longer  and  broader  towards  the 
top,  like  the  outermost  end  of  an  oar.  But  this 
we  are  not  sure  of. 

Motion,  If  these  experiments  be  made  trial 
of  in  windmills,  care  must  be  taken  of  the  wind- 
mill poets,  and  the  foundations  of  it ;  for  the  mote 
the  wind  is  restrained,  the  more  it  shakes  (though 


it  swiftens  the  motion  of  the  sails)  the  whole 
frame  of  the  mill. 

4.  It  is  reported  that  in  some  countries  there 
are  coaches  and  wagons  which  move  with  the 
wind ;  but  this  must  be  more  diligently  looked 
after. 

MandaU.  Chariots  moving  by  virtue  of  the 
wind  can  be  of  no  use,  unlera  it  be  in  open  places 
and  plains ;  besides,  what  will  be  done  if  the 
wind  allays  ?  It  had  been  better  to  have  thought 
of  easing  the  motion  of  wagons  and  coach^  by 
sails,  which  might  be  set  up  and  taken  down,  to 
ease  the  oxen  or  horses  which  draw  them,  rather 
than  to  make  a  motion  by  wind  alone. 

Prognottia  of  Wind*. 
To  the  two-and-thirtleUi  article.   Oonnexkm. 

The  more  divination  useth  to  be  polluted  by 
vanity  and  superstition,  so  much  more  is  the  purer 
part  of  it  to  be  received  and  honoured.  But  na- 
tural divination  is  sometimes  more  certain,  some- 
times more  slippery  and  deceitfol,  according  to 
the  subject  with  which  it  hath  to  do;  for  if  it  be 
of  a  constant  and  regular  nature,  it  causeth  a 
certain  prediction ;  if  it  be  of  a  variable  and  irre- 
gular nature,  it  may  make  a  casual  and  decdtfol 
one:  yet,  in  a  various  subject  the  prediction  will 
hold  true,  if  it  be  diligently  regulated;  peradven- 
ture it  may  not  hit  upon  the  veiy  moments,  but 
in  the  thing  itself  it  will  not  err  much.  Likewise, 
for  the  times  of  the  event  and  complement,  some 
predictions  will  hit  right  enough,  namely,  those 
which  are  not  gathered  from  the  causes,  but  from 
the  thing  itself,  already  inchoated,  but  sooner  ap*^ 
pearing  in  an  apt  and  fitly  disposed  matter  than 
in  another,  as  we  raid  before  in  the  topics  con- 
cerning this  two-and-thirtieth  article.  We  will 
now,  therefore,  set  forth  the  prognostics  of  winds, 
of  neceraity  intermixing  some  of  rain  and  foir 
wrather,  which  could  not  conveniently  be  sepa- 
rated, remitting  the  full  inquiry  of  them  to  tiieir 
proper  titles. 

1.  If  the  sun  appears  hollow  at  its  rising,  it 
will  the  very  same  day  yield  wind  or  rain;  if  it 
appears  as  it  were  a  little  hollow,  it  signifies 
wind :  if  deeply  hollow,  rain. 

2.  If  the  sun  rises  pale,  or  (as  we  call  it) 
waterish,  it  betokens  rain ;  if  it  set  so,  it  beto- 
kens wind. 

3.  If  the  body  of  the  san  itself  appears  at  its 
setting  of  the  colour  of  blood,  it  betokens  great 
winds  for  many  days. 

4.  If  at  sunrising  its  beams  appears  rather  red 
than  yellow,  it  signifies  wind  rather  than  rain, 
and  the  like  if  they  appear  so  at  its  setting. 

5.  If  at  sunrising  or  setting  its  rays  appear 
contracted  or  shortened,  and  do  not  shine  out 
bright,  though  the  weather  be  not  cloudy,  it  sig* 
nifies  rain  rather  than  wind. 
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6.  If  before  sanrifling  there  appear  some  rays 
as  forerunners,  it  signifies  both  wind  and  rain. 

7.  If  the  snn  at  its  rising  diffuses  its  rays 
through  the  clouds,  the  middle  of  the  snn  re- 
maining still  under  clouds,  it  shall  signify  rain, 
especially  if  those  beams  break  out  downwards, 
that  the  sun  appears  as  it  were  with  a  beard. 
But  if  the  rays  break  forth  out  of  the  middle,  or 
dispersed,  and  its  exterior  body,  or  the  out  parts 
of  it,  be  covered  with  clouds,  it  foreshows  great 
tempests  both  of  wind  and  rain. 

8.  If  the  sun,  when  it  rises,  be  encompassed 
with  a  circle,  let  wind  be  expected  from  that  side 
on  which  the  circle  opens.  But  if  the  circle  ^1 
off"  all  at  one  time  it  will  be  fair  weather. 

9.  If  at  the  setting  of  the  sun  tiiere  appears  a 
white  circle  about  it,  it  signifies  some  snudl  storm 
the  same  night;  if  black  or  darkness,  much  wind 
the  day  following. 

10.  If  the  clouds  look  red  at  sunrising,  tiiey 
are  prognostics  of  wind ;  if  at  sunsetting,  of  a 
fair  ensuing  day. 

11.  If  about  the  rising  of  the  sun  clouds  do 
gather  themselyes  about  it,  they  foreshow  rough 
storms  that  day ;  but  if  they  be  driyen  back  from 
the  rising  towards  the  setting  of  the  sun,  they 
signify  fair  weather. 

13.  If  at  sunrising  the  clouds  be  dispersed 
from  the  sides  of  the  sun,  some  southward,  and 
some  northward,  though  the  sky  be  clear  about 
the  sun,  it  foreshows  wind. 

13.  If  the  sun  goes  down  in  a  cloud,  it  fore- 
shows rain  the  next  day ;  but  if  it  rains  at  sun- 
setting  it  is  a  token' of  wind  rather.  But  if  the 
clouds  seem  to  be  as  it  were  drawn  towards  the 
sun,  it  signifies  both  wind  and  storms. 

14.  If  clouds  at  the  rising  of  the  sun  seem  not 
to  encompass  it,  but  to  lie  oyer  it,  as  if  they  were 
about  to  eclipse  it,  they  foreshow  the  rising  of 
winds  on  that  side  as  the  clouds  incline.  And 
if  they  do  this  about  noon,  they  signify  both 
wind  and  rain. 

15.  If  the  clouds  have  encompassed  the  snn, 
the  less  light  they  leave  it,  and  the  lesser  the  orb 
of  the  sun  appears,  so  much  the  more  raging 
^all  the  tempest  be ;  but  if  there  appear  a  double 
or  treble  orb,  as  though  there  were  two  or  three 
suns,  the  tempest  will  be  so  much  the  more  vio- 
lent for  many  days. 

16.  New  moons  presage  the  dispositions  of  the 
air ;  but  especially  the  fourth  rising  of  it,  as  if  it 
were  a  confirmed  new  moon.  The  full  moons 
likewise  do  presage  more  than  the  days  which 
come  after. 

17.  By  long  observation  the  fifth  day  of  the 
moon  is  feared  by  mariners  for  stormy. 

18.  If  the  new  moon  do  not  appear  before  the 
fourth  day,  it  foreshows  a  troubled  air  for  the 
whole  month. 

19.  If  the  new  moon,  at  her  first  appearance, 
or  within  a  few  days,  have  its  lower  horn  obscure 


or  dusky,  or  any  way  blemished,  it  signifies 
stormy  and  tempestuous  days  before  the  fuU 
moon ;  if  it  be  ill  coloured  in  the  middle,  tem- 
pest9  will  come  about  ^e  full  of  the  moon ;  if 
it  be  so  about  the  upper  part  of  the  horn,  they 
will  be  about  the  decreasing  of  the  moon. 

20.  If  at  the  fourth  rising  the  moon  appear 
bright,  with  sharp  horns,  not  lying  flat,  nor  stand- 
ing upright,  but  in  a  middle  kind  of  posture  be- 
tween both,  it  promises  iait  weather  for  the  most 
part  until  the  next  new  moon. 

31.  If  at  ^e  same  rising  it  be  red,  it  portends 
winds ;  if  dusky  or  black,  rain ;  but,  howsoever, 
it  signifies  nothing  beyond  the  full  moon. 

33.  An  upright  moon  is  almost  always  threaten- 
ing and  hurtful,  but  it  chiefly  portends  winds ; 
but  if  it  have  blunt  horns,  and  as  it  were  cut  off 
short,  it  rather  signifies  rain. 

33.  If  one  horn  of  the  moon  be  sharp  and  the 
other  blunt,  it  signifies  wind ;  if  both  be  blunt, 
rain. 

34.  If  a  circle  or  halo  appear  about  the  moon, 
it  signifies  rain  rather  than  wind,  unless  the 
moon  stands  directly  within  that  circle,  for  them 
it  signifies  both. 

35.  Circles  about  the  moon  always  foreshow 
winds  on  that  side  where  they  break  |  also  a  no- 
table shining  in  some  part  of  the  circle,  signifies 
winds  from  that  part  where  the  shining  is. 

36.  If  the  circles  about  the  moon  be  double  or 
treble,  they  foreshow  horrible  and  rough  tem- 
pests, and  especially  if  those  circles  be  not  whole, 
but  spotted  and  divided. 

37.  Full  moons,  as  concerning  the  colours  and 
circles,  do  in  a  manner  foreshow  the  same  things, 
as  the  fourth  rising,  but  more  present,  and  not  se 
long  delayed. 

38.  Full  moons  use  to  be  more  clear  than  the 
other  ages  of  the  moon,  and  in  winter  use  to  be 
far  colder. 

39.  The  moon  appearing  larger  at  the  going 
down  of  the  sun,  if  it  be  splendent  and  not  dusky, 
betokens  fair  weather  for  many  dajrs. 

30.  Winds  almost  continually  foUow  the 
eclipses  of  the  moon,  and  fair  weather  the 
eclipses  of  the  sun ;  rain  comes  after  neither. 

31.  From  the  conjunctions  of  any  of  the  planets, 
but  only  the  sun,  you  may  expect  winds  both  be- 
fore and  after;  from  their  conjunctions  with  the 
sun,  fair  weather. 

33.  At  the  rising  of  the  Pleiades  and  Hyades 
come  showers  of  rain,  but  calm  ones ;  after  the 
rising  of  ArctUTUs  and  Orion,  tempests. 

33.  Returning  and  shooting  stars  (as  we  call 
them)  signify  winds  to  come  from  that  place 
whence  they  run,  or  are  shot;  but  if  they  fly 
from  several,  or  contrary  parts,  it  is  a  sign  of 
gr*»nt  approaching  storms  of  wind  and  rain. 

34.  When  such  little  stars  as  those  which  are 
called  Aselli  are  not  seen  generally  all  over  the 
sky,  it  foreshows  great  tempests  and  rain  withia 
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some  few  days;  bat  if  they  be  seen  in  some 
places,  sod  not  in  other  some,  it  foreshows  winds 
only,  and  that  soddenly. 

25.  The  sky,  when  it  is  all  oyer  bright,  in  a 
new  moon,  or  at  the  fourth  rising  of  it,  portends 
fair  weather  for  many  days ;  if  it  be  all  orer  dark, 
it  foreshows  rain  $  if  pardy  dark  and  partly  &ir, 
it  portends  wind  of  that  side  where  the  darkness 
is  seen ;  but  if  it  grow  dark  on  a  sadden,  without 
either  cload  or  mist  to  dim  the  brightness  of  the 
stars,  there  are  great  and  roagh  tempests  a- 
brseding. 

36.  If  an  entire  circle  encloseth  a  planet,  or 
any  of  the  greater  stars,  it  foreshows  wind ;  if  it 
be  a  broken  circle,  winds  from  those  parts  where 
the  ebele  is  deficient. 

37.  When  the  thander  is  more  than  the  lightp 
nings,  there  will  be  great  winds;  bat  if  the  light- 
nings be  thick  amidst  the  thundering,  it  fore- 
shows ^ick  showers,  with  great  drops. 

38.  Morning  thunders  signify  wind;  middi^ 
thmders,  rain. 

39.  Bellowing  thonders,  which  do  as  it  were 
pass  along,  presage  winds;  and  those  which 
make  a  sharp  and  unequal  noise,  presage  storms 
both  of  wind  and  rain. 

40.  When  it  lightens  in  a  dear  sky,  winds  are 
at  hand,  and  rain  from  the  part  where  it  lightens; 
but  if  it  lightens  in  diyerse  paits,  there  will  fol- 
low cinel  and  horrid  tempests. 

41.  If  it  lightens  in  the  cold  quarters  of  the 
hearens,  namely,  the  esst  and  n<NFth,  hail  will 
follow;  if  in  the  warmer,  namely,  south  and 
west,  we  shall  hare  tain  and  a  warm  sky. 

49.  Great  heats  after  the  summer  sdstiee,  and 
cesomonly  with  thunder  and  lightning,  and  if 
those  come  not,  there  will  be  wind  and  rain  for 
many  days. 

43.  The  i^ebe  of  flame,  which  the  ancients 
called  Castor,  which  is  seen  by  mariners  and 
seafaring  men  at  sea,  if  there  be  but  one, 
presages  a  erael  tempest,  (Castor  is  the  dead 
brother,)  and  much  move,  if  it  stick  not  dose  to 
the  mast,  but  dances  up  and  down;  but  if  tiiey 
be  twins,  (and  Pollux  the  liring  brother  be  pre- 
sent,) and  that  when  the  tempest  is  high,  it  is  a 
good  presage;  but  if  there  be  thiee,  (namely,  if 
Helen,  the  plague  of  dl  things,  ccune  in,)  it  will 
be  a  more  cruel  tempest:  so  that  one  seems  to 
show  the  indigested  matter  of  the  storm;  two,  a 
digested  and  ripe  matter;  three  or  more,  an 
abundance  that  will  hardly  be  dispersed. 

44.  If  we  see  the  clouds  drive  very  fast  when 
it  is  a  clear  sky,  we  must  look  for  winds  from 
that  way  from  which  the  douds  are  driven ;  but 
if  they  wheel  and  tumble  up  together,  when  the 
sun  draws  near  to  that  part  in  which  they  are 
tumbled  up  together,  they  will  begin  to  scatter 
and  sever;  and  if  they  part  most  towards  the 
north,  it  betokens  wind;  if  towards  the  south, 
lain. 


45.  If  at  sonsetting  there  arias  black  and  dak 
clouda,  they  presage  rain ;  if  against  the  ann, 
nmely,  in  the  east,  the  same  night ;  if  near  the 
sun  in  the  west,  the  next  day,  witb  winds. 

46.  The  clearing  of  a  cloudy  sky,  if  it  begina 
against  the  wind  which  then  blows,  gignH^t^ 
clear,  fair  weather;  with  the  wind  it  betokens 
nothing,  but  the  thing  remains  uncertain. 

47.  There  are  sometimes  seen  several,  as  it 
were,  chambers,  or  joined  stories  of  cloods,  one 
above  the  other,  (so  as  Gilbertus  affirms,  he  hath 
seen  five  of  them  together,)  and  d  ways  the  bladc- 
est  are  lowermost,  though  sometimes  it  appears 
otherwise,  because  the  whitest  do  mere  alluie  ths 
sight.  A  double  conjunction  of  stories,  if  it  be 
thick,  shows  approaching  rain,  (espedally  if  die 
lower  dend  seem,  as  it  were,  big  with  child;) 
moie  conlnnctions  presage  continuance  of  ra^e. 

48.  If  clouds  spread  abroad  like  fleeces  of  wool 
here  and  there,  they  foreshow  tempests ;  but  if 
they  lie  one  atop  of  another,  like  scdes  or  tilest 
they  presage  drought  and  clear  weather. 

49.  Featheied  douds,  like  to  the  boughs  of  a 
pdm  tree,  or  the  flowers  of  a  rainbow,  are  prajg- 
nostics  of  prsaent  rain,  or  immediately  to  follow. 

50.  When  hills  and  hillocks  look  as  dioagh 
they  wore  caps,  by  reason  of  the  douds  lying 
upon  them,  and  encompassing  them,  it  presages 
imndoent  tesopests. 

51.  Amber,  or  gold  colour  douds  before  son- 
setting,  that  have,  as  it  were,  gilded  hdms  or  bor^ 
ders,  after  the  sun  begins  to  be  quite  dowsy 
foreshow  fair,  clear  weather. 

63.  Grayish,  and,  as  it  were,  day-coloured 
douds,  show  that  rein,  with  wind,  are  drawing  on. 

53.  Some  petty  cloud  showing  itsdf  suddody, 
having  not  been  seen  before,  and  all  the  sky  dear 
about  it,  espedally  if  it  be  in  the  west,  and  about 
noon,  shows  there  is  a  storm  a-coming. 

54.  Clouds  and  mists  ascending,  and  going 
upward,  presage  run,  and  that  this  be  done  sud- 
denly, so  that  they  be,  as  it  were,  sueked  up,  they 
presage  rdn,  but  if  they  fall,  and  reside  in  ibe 
valleys,  they  presage  fair  weather. 

55.  A  big  dond  growing  white,  which  itm 
ancients  called  a  whitpi.  tempest,  in  summer,  ii  a 
forerunner  of  smdl  hail,  like  comfits,  in  vrintw, 
snow. 

56.  A  fair  and  clear  autumn  presages  a  windy 
winter;  a  windy  winter  a  rainy  spring;  a  laioy 
q)ring,  a  clear  summer ;  a  clear  summer,  a  windy 
autwnn.  So  that  the  year  (as  the  proverb  goes) 
is  seldom  its  own  debtor,  and  the  same  order  of 
seasons  will  scarce  happen  two  years  together. 

57.  Fires  upon  the  hearth,  when  they  look 
pder  than  they  are  accustomed,  and  make  a  ma^ 
muring  ndse  within  themselves,  do  presage  tem- 
pests. And  if  the  flame  rises,  bending  and  tnro- 
ing,  it  signifies  wind  chiefly ;  and  when  the  snufis 
of  lamps  and  candles  grow  like  mushrooms  with 
broad  heads,  it  is  a  sign  of  rainy  weather# 
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58.  Coals  shining  brigrht,  and  spaikling  over- 
mneh,  signify  wind.  • 

59.  When  the  saperficies  of  the  sea  is  calm  and 
smooth  in  the  haibonr,  and  yet  mnnnnra  wi&in 
itself,  though  it  doth  not  swell,  signifies  wind. 

60.  The  shores  lesonnding  in  a  calm,  and  the 
sotomd  of  the  sea  itself,  with  a  clear  noise,  and  a 
certain  echo,  heard  plainer  and  ftirther  than  ordi- 
nary, presages  winds. 

61.  If,  in  a  calm  and  smooth  sea,  we  espy  froth 
here  and  there,  or  white  circles  or  babbles  of 
water,  they  are  prognostics  of  winds ;  and  if  these 
presages  be  very  apparent,  they  foreshow  rough 
tempests. 

62.  If,  in  a  rough  sea,  there  appear  a  shining 
firoth,  (which  they  call  seaplnngs,)  it  foreshows  a 
lasting  tempest  for  many  days. 

63.  If  the  sea  swell  silently,  and  rises  higher 
Hian  ordinary  within  the  harbour,  or  the  tide  come 
in  sooner  than  it  uses  to  do,  it  foreteUs  wind. 

64.  Sound  from  the  hills,  and  the  mnrmnr  of 
woods  growing  loader,  and  a  noise  in  open  cham- 
pion fields,  portend  wind.  Also  a  prodigious 
murmuring  of  the  element,  without  thunder,  for 
the  most  part,  presages  winds. 

65.  Leayes  and  straws  playing  on  the  ground, 
without  any  breath  of  wind  ^at  can  be  felt,  and 
llie  down  of  plants  flying  aboat,  feathers  swim- 
ming and  playing  upon  the  water,  signify  that 
wind  is  near  at  hand. 

66.  Waterfowls  flying  at  one  another,  and  flying 
together  in  flocks,  especially  sea-mews  and  gulls, 
flying  from  the  sea  and  lakes,  and  hastening  to 
the  banks  and  shores,  especidly  if  they  make  a 
iKMse  and  play  upon  dry  land,  they  are  prognos- 
^cs  of  winds,  especially  if  they  do  so  in  the 
morning. 

67.  But,  contrariwise,  sea-fowls  going  to  the 
water,  and  beating  with  their  wings,  chattering, 
and  bathing  themselyes,  especially  the  crow,  are 
all  presages  of  storms. 

68.  Duckers  and  ducks  cleanse  their  feathers 
with  their  bills  against  the  wind ;  but  geese,  with 
their  importunate  crying,  call  for  rain. 

69.  A  hem  flying  high,  so  that  it  sometimes 
flies  over  a  low  cloud,  signTSes  wind ;  but  kites, 
when  they  fly  high,  foreshow  fair  weathw. 

70.  Crows,  as  it  were,  barking  after  a  sobbing 
manner,  if  they  continue  in  it,  do  presage  winds, 
but  if  they  catchingly  swallow  up  their  Yoice 
again,  or  croak  a  long  time  together,  it  signifies 
that  we  shall  have  some  showers. 

71.  A  chattering  owl  was  thought  by  the 
ancients  to  foretell  change  of  weather ;  if  it  were 
fiair,  rain;  if  cloudy,  fair  weather.  But,  with 
US,  the  owl  making  a  clear  and  free  noise,  for  the 
most  part,  signifies  fair  weather,  especially  in 
winter. 

73.  Birds  perching  in  trees,  if  they  fly  to  their 
nests,  and  give  oyer  feeding  betimes,  it  presages 
tempest  '  But  the  hem,  standing,  as  it  were,  sad 


and  melancholy  upon  the  sand,  or  a  crow  walking 
up  and  down,  do  presage  wind  only. 

73.  DolphinB  playing  in  a  cahn  sea  are  thought 
to  presage  wind  from  that  way  they  come ;  and, 
if  they  play  and  throw  up  water  when  the  sea  is 
rough,  they  presage  fair  weather.  And  most 
kinds  of  fishes  swimming  on  the  top  of  the  water, 
and  sometimes  leaping,  do  prognosticate  wind. 

74.  Upon  tiie  approach  of  wind,  swine  will  be 
so  terrified  and  disturbed,  and  use  such  strange 
actions,  that  country  people  say  that  creature  only   * 
can  see  the  wind,  «nd  pereeiye  the  horridness  of  it. 

75.  A  little  before  the  wind  spiders  work  and 
spin  carefully,  as  if  they  pradently  forestalled  the 
time,  knowing  that  in  windy  weather  they  oamiot 
work.   • 

76.  Before  ndn,  the  sound  of  bells  is  heard 
fiirther  off;  but  before  wind  it  is  heard  more  un- 
equally, drawing  near  and  gohig  forther  off,  as  It 
doth  when  the  wind  blows  iisally. 

77.  Plmyafilrms  for  a  certain,  that  three-leaved 
grass  creeps  together,  and  raises  its  leares  agaiatt 

a  storm.  ▼ 

78.  He  says  likewise,  that  yessels,  ^Hiieh  food 
is  put  into,  will  leaye  a  kind  (^  sweat  in  cupboardj, 
which  presage  erael  atoms. 

MoniHon.  Seeing  rain  and  wind  haye  almost  a 
common  matter,  and  seeing  always  before  rain 
there  is  a  certain  condensation  of  the  air,  caused 
by  the  new  air  receiyed  into  the  old,  as  it  i^pears 
by  the  sounding  of  the  shores,  and  &e  high  flight 
of  hems,  and  other  things ;  and  seeing  tiie  wkid 
likewise  thickens,  (but  afterward  in  rain  the  air  is 
more  drawn  toge^er,  and  in  winds,  contrariwise, 
it  is  enlarged,)  of  necessity  winds  must  haye  many 
prognostics  common  with  ^e  rain.  Whereof 
adyise  with  the  prognostics  of  rain,  under  their 
own  title. 

hnitaUom  (f  Winds* 
To  the  three^nd-thbtleth  artlde.    Omnezkni. 

If  men  could  be  persuaded  not  to  fix  their  con- 
templations oyermuch  upon  a  propounded  subject, 
and  reject  otiiera,  as  it  were,  by-Uie-by;  and  that 
they  would  not  subtilize  about  that  subject  in  infi- 
nitum, and  for  the  most  part  unprofitably,  they 
would  not  be  seized  with  such  a  stupor  as  they 
are;  but,  transferring  their  thoughts,  and  dis- 
couraing,  would  find  many  things  at  a  distance, 
which  near  at  hand  are  hidden.  So  that,  as  in  the 
ciyil  law,  so  we  must  likewise  in  the  law  of 
nature,  we  must  carefully  proceed  to  semblable 
things,  and  such  as  haye  a  conformity  between 
them. 

1.  Bellows  with  men  are  ^olus  his  bags,  out 
of  which  one  may  take  as  much  as  he  needeth. 
And  likewise  spaces  between,  and  openings  of 
hills,  and  crooks  of  buildings,  are  but,  as  it  were, 
large  bellows.  Bellows  are  most  useful  either  to 
kindle  fire  or  for  musical  organs.  The  manner  of 
the  working  of  bellows  is  by  sucking  in  of  the  air» 
9q8 
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Tvutf ,  (M  tkej  wj,)  s 


S.  Weauoaaek»i4£uHtaBakeawi]i^»d 
•&  cool,  Milj  bj  ^nruf  kmmd  of  dw  sr  soltij. 

3*  Theeootuif  of  soHUMr-fooiM  wo  tpake  of 
M  aawcr  to  the  niiitfa  article.  Tbeie  nny  other 
son  eofioQi  ■€!■■  be  ibeiid,  eepeetall j  if  the  air 
W4nwB  in  tonevlMre  after  the  Baaaer  of  bel- 
Iowa,  and  let  oat  at  ai^Drher  plaee;  but  those 
which  are  now  ia  oae  have  relation  onl  j  to 


4.  The  breath  ia  iBan^t  nueroeoaoMia,  and  in 
•ther  antawki  do  rery  well  apae  with  the  winds 
M  the  greyer  world ;  Cor  thej  are  engendered  bj 
hasKNira,  and  alter  with  moiatiue  aa  wind  and 
rain  doth,  and  are  dispersed  and  blow  fireer  by  a 
fwatw  heat.  And  from  them  that  observation  is 
10  he  trinsfsrrsd  to  ths  winds,  naoielj,  that 
breaths  are  engeadeied  of  matter  that  yields  a 
tenaeioos  v^knit,  nol  essj  to  be  dissolved;  as 
haans,  palse,  and  frnits;  which  is  so  likewise  in 
gMsler  winds. 
i  5.  In  the  distil  ling  of  vitriol  and  odier  minerals 
which  are  most  windy,  they  most  have  great  and 
large  reeeptadea,  otherwiae  they  will  break. 

6.  Wind  composed  of  nitre  and  gunpowder, 
breaking  ooi  and  swelling,  the  flame  doth  not  only 
imitate  bttt  also  exceed  winds,  vrhich  blow  abroad 
in  the  world,  unless  they  be  soch  as  are  made  by 
tfannder. 

7.  Bot  the  iorees  of  it  are  pressed  in,  as  in  hu- 
man engines,  as  gons,  mines,  and  powder-houses 
set  on  fire.  Bat  it  hath  not  yet  been  tried  whe- 
ther, in  open  air,  a  great  heap  of  gonpowder  set  on 
Are  woald  raise  a  wind  for  certain  hours,  by  the 
commotion  of  the  air. 

8.  There  lies  hidden  a  flatuons  and  expansive 
spirit  in  quicksilver,  so  that  it  doth  (in  some 
men's  opinions)  imitate  ganpowder,  and  a  little 
of  it  mixed  with  ganpowder  will  make  the  powder 
stronger.  Likewise,  the  chymists  speak  the  same 
of  gold,  that  being  prepared  some  way,  it  will 
break  oat  dangerously  like  to  thunder ;  but  these 
things  I  never  tried. 

Jl  greater  Observation* 

The  motion  of  winds  is  for  most  things  seen, 
as  it  were,  in  a  looking-glass,  in  the  motion  of 
waters. 

Great  winds  are  inundations  of  the  air,  as  we 
see  inundations  of  waters,  both  through  the  aug- 
mentation of  the  quantity.  As  waters  either  de- 
scend from  above,  or  spring  out  of  the  earth,  so 
some  winds  are  cast  down,  and  some  rise  up.  As 
sometimes  in  rivers  there  are  contrary  motions, 
one  of  the  flowing  of  the  sea,  the  other  of  the  cur- 
rent of  the  river,  yet  both  become  one  motion,  by 
the  prevailing  of  the  flood;  so,  when  contrary 
winds  blow,  the  greater  subdues  the  lesser.  As 
in  the  currents  of  the  sea,  and  of  some  rivers,  it 
sometimes  falls  out,  that  the  waves  above  go  con- 


tfM 


le  whntwmda.  As  waters, 
however  they  go  CorwaBi,  jec,  if  ihej  be  tnnUed, 
swell  Bp  into  wavea,  soaelimes  finding,  grow 
op  into  heapa,  si^iliMi  i  dfsffmting,  are  as  it 
,  were  furrowed ;  so  the  winds  do  the  saae,  bat 
'  only  want  the  modon  of  gravi^.  There  are  also 
other  similimdea  which  asay  be  uhmnfid  mi 
gathered  out  of  thoae  things  whi^  have  already 
been  in^oired  aboat. 


MmMeBmio 


wyA. 


Rolea  are  cither  partiralar  or  general,  bo& 
with  BS  are  movable ;  lor,  as  yet,  we  have  not 
affirmed  aiqr  thing  poaitively.  Particabr  rales 
may  be  taken  and  gathered  ahnoet  o«t  of  every 
article.  We  win  coll  oot  aome  general  ones, 
and  thoae  bat  a  few,  and  add  ^ereoto. 

1.  Wind  is  no  odier  thing  bat  moved  air;  bat 
the  air  itself  moved  either  by  a  aimpleiaipalsion, 
or  by  commixion  of  vapoors. 

3.  Winda,  by  a  simple  impolsion,  are  caused 
four  ways,  either  by  the  natural  motion  of  the 
air,  or  by  expansion  of  theair  in  the  sun's  ways; 
or  by  reception  of  air  thoiow  a  andden  cdd,  or 
by  the  compresaion  of  the  air  by  external  bodies. 

These  may  be  also  a  fifUi  way,  by  the  agitation 
and  ooncusaion  of  the  air  by  stars.  Bat  let  these 
things  be  a  while  silent,  or  be  given  ear  unto  with 
a  sparing  belief. 

3.  Of  winds  which  are  made  by  immixion  of 
vapoors,  the  chief  cause  is  the  overburdening 
of  the  air  by  air  newly  made  oot  of  vapoors, 
whereby  the  mass  of  the  air  grows  bigger,  and 
seeks  new  room. 

4.  A  small  quantity  of  air  added,  caoseth  a 
.great  tumour  of  the  air  round  about  it,  so  that 
new  air  out  of  the  resolution  of  vapours  doth 
confer  more  to  motion  than  to  matter.  But  the  great 
body  of  wind  consists  in  the  former  air,  neither 
doth  the  new  air  drive  the  old  air  before  it,  as  if 
they  were  several  bodies,  but  being  both  com- 
mixed, they  desire  larger  room. 

5.  When  any  other  beginning  of  motion  con- 
curs, besides  the  overburdening  of  the  air,  it  is 
an  accessory  which  strengtheneth  and  increaseth 
that  principal,  which  is  the  reason  that  great  and 
violent  winds  do  seldom  rise,  by  the  simple  over- 
burdening of  the  air. 

6.  Four  things  are  accessory  to  the  overbor- 
dening  of  the  air.  The  breathing  out  of  subter- 
raneal  places;  the  casting  down  out  of  (as  it  is 
called)  the  middle  region  of  the  air ;  dissipation 
made  out  of  a  cloud,  and  the  mobility  and  acri- 
mony of  the  exhalation  itself. 

7.  The  motion  of  the  wind  is  for  the  roost  part 
lateral ;  but  that  which  is  made  by  mere  over* 
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burdemBg,  is  m  from  tiie  beguming,  that  which 
is  made  by  tiie  expiration  of  the  earth,  or  reper- 
cussion firom  above,  a  little  while  after,  unless 
the  eruption,  or  precipitation,  or  reverberation, 
be  exceeding  violent. 

8.  Air  will  endure  some  compression  before  it 
be  overburdened,  and  begins  to  thrust  away  the 
adjoining  air,  by  reason  whereof  all  winds  are  a 
little  thicker  than  quiet  and  calm  air. 

9.  Winds  are  allayed  five  ways,  either  by  the 
conjunction  of  vapours,  or  by  their  sublimation, 
or  by  transporting  them,  or  by  their  being  spent. 

10.  Vapours  are  conjoined,  and  so  the  air  itself 
becomes  water,  four  ways,  either  by  abundance 
aggravating,  or  by  colds  condensing,  or  by  con- 
trary winds  compelling,  or  by  obstacles  reverbe- 
Taling. 

11.  Both  vapours  and  exhalations,  but  wind 
very  frequently  from  vapours.  But  there  b  this 
difference,  that  winds  which  are  made  of  vapours 
do  more  easily  incorporate  themselves  into  pure 
air,  are  sooner  allayed,  and  are  not  so  obstinate 
as  those  winds  which  are  engendered  of  exha* 
lations. 

12.  The  manner  and  several  conditions  of  heat 
have  no  less  power  in  the  generation  of  winds, 
than  the  abundance  or  conditions  of  the  matter. 

13.  The  heat  of  the  sun  ought  to  be  so  pro- 
portioned in  the  generation  of  winds,  that  it 
may  raise  them,  but  not  in  such  abundance  as 
that  they  gather  into  rain,  nor  in  so  small  a 
quantity,  that  they^may  be  quite  shaken  off  and 
dispersed. 

14.  Winds  blow  from  their  nurseries,  and  the 
nurseries  being  disposed  several  ways,  divers 
winds  for  the  most  part  blow  together,  but  the 
strongest  either  quite  overthrows,  or  turns  into  its 
cunent  the  weakest. 

15*  Winds  are  engendered  everywhere,  from 
the  very  superfices  of  the  earth,  up  into  the  mid- 
dle region  of  the  air,  the  more  frequent  below, 
but  the  stronger  above. 

16.  The  countries  which  have  retaining  or 
trade  winds,  if  they  be  warm,  have  them  warmer 
than  according  to  the  measure  of  their  climate ; 
if  tiiey  be  cold,  they  have  them  colder. 

A  Human  Map^  or  Optatives^  with  auch  things  as 
are  next  to  them  concerning  Winds. 

OputiTet. 

1.  To  frame  and  dispose  sails  of  ships  in  such 
a  manner,  that  with  less  wind  they  might  go  a 
greater  journey ;  a  thing  very  useful  to  shorten 
journeys  by  sea,  and  save  diarges. 

Next.  The  next  invention  precisely  fn  prac- 
tice I  have  not  as  yet  found ;  yet,  concerning  that, 
look  upon  our  greater  observations  upon  the  six- 
and-twentieth  article. 

2.  Optative.  That  we  could  make  windmills 
^md  their  sails  in  such  manner  that  they  may 


grind  more  with  less  wind.    A  thing  very  useful 
for  gain. 

Next.  Look  concerning  this  upon  our  experi- 
ments in  the  answer  to  the  seven-and-twentieth 
article,  where  the  thing  seems  to  be,  as  it  were» 
done. 

3.  Optative.  To  foreknow  when  winds  will 
rise  and  allay.  A  thing  useful  for  navigation  and 
for  husbandry,  especially  for  the  choosing  of 
times  for  sea-fights. 

Next.  To  this  belong  many  of  those  things 
which  are  observed  in  the  inquisition,  and  espe- 
cially in  the  answer  to  the  two-and-thirtieth  ar- 
ticle. But  a  more  careful  observation  liereafier 
(if  any  shall  apply  their  mind  to  it)  will  give  far 
more  exact  prognostics,  the  cause  of  the  winds 
being  already  laid  open. 

4.  Optative.  To  give  judgment,  and  make  prog^ 
nostics  by  winds,  of  other  things,  as,  first,  whether 
they  be  continents  or  islands  in  the  sea  in  any 
place,  or  rather  a  free,  open  sea;  a  thing  very 
useful  for  new  and  unknown  voyages. 

Next  The  next  is  the  observation  concerning 
constant  and  trade  winds ;  that  which  Columbus 
seemed  to  make  use  of. 

5.  Optative.  Likewise  of  the  plenty  cur  scarcity 
of  com  every  year.  A  thing  useful  for  gain,  and 
buying  beforehand,  and  forestalling,  as  it  is  re- 
ported of  Tha]es,  concerning  monopoly  of  olives. 

Next.  To  this  belong  some  things  specified 
in  the  inquisition  of  winds,  either  hurtful  or 
shaking  winds,  and  the  times  when  they  do  hurt ; 
to  the  nine-and-twentieth  article. 

6.  Optative.  Likewise  concerning  diseases  and 
plagues  every  year.  A  thing  useful  for  the  credit 
of  physicians,  if  they  can  foretell  them,  also  for 
the  causes  and  cures  of  diseases,  and  some  otiier 
civil  considerations. 

Next.  To  this  likewise  belong  some  things 
set  down  in  the  inquisition  to  the  thirtieth  article. 

Monition.  Of  predictions  by  wind  concerning 
com,  fraits,  and  diseases,  look  upon  histories  of 
husbandry  and  physic. 

7.  Optative.  How  to  raise  winds  and  to  allay 
them. 

Next.  Concerning  these  things  there  are  some 
superstitious  opinions,  which  do  not  seem  worthy 
to  be  inserted  into  a  serious  and  severe  natural 
history.  Nor  can  I  think  of  any  thing  that  is 
near  in  this  kind.  The  design  may  be  this,  to 
look  thoroughly  into  and  inquire  about  the  nature 
of  the  air ;  whether  any  thing  may  be  found, 
whereof  a  small  quantity  put  into  air  may  raise 
and  multiply  the  motion  to  dilatation,  or  contrac- 
tion in  the  body  of  the  air.  For  out  of  this  (if 
it  might  be  done)  would  follow  the  raisings  and 
allayings  of  winds.  Such  as  that  experiment  of 
Pliny  is,  conceming  vinegar  thrown  against  the 
whiriwitads,  if  it  were  trae.  Another  design 
might  be,  by  letting  forth  of  winds  out  of  sub- 
terraneal  places ;  if  so  be  tiiey  should  gather  to* 
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gether  anywhere  in  great  abundance,  as  it  is  a 
common  and  approved  opinion  of  the  well  in 
Dalmatia;  but  to  know  Buch  places  of  prisons, 
is  very  hard  and  difficult. 

8.  Optative.  To  work  many  fine,  pleasant,  and 
wonderful  conceits  by  the  motion  of  winds. 


Next.  We  hare  not  leisuif  te  enter  iota 
consideration  touching  these  things.  Next  to  it 
is  that  common  leport  of  the  duels  of  winds. 
Questionless  many  such  pleasant  things  might 
very  well  be  found  out,  both  for  motions  and 
sounds  of  winds. 


ENTRANCES 

TO  THE  HISTORIES  DESTINED  FOR  THE  NEXT  FIVE  MONTHS* 


THE  HISTORY  OF  DENSITY  AND  RARITY. 


THE  ENTRANCE. 


It  is  no  marvel  if  nature  be  indebted-  to  phi- 
losophy and  the  sciences,  seeing  it  was  never  yet 
called  upon  to  give  an  account,  for  there  never 
was  any  diligent  and  dispensatory  inquisition 
made  of  the  quaintity  of  tiie  matter,  and  how 
that  had  been  distributed  into  bodies,  (in  some 
copiously,  in  others  sparingly,)  according  to  the 
true,  or  at  least  truest  accounts  that  hath  been 
truly  received  and  approved  of,  that  nothing  is 
taken  away  and  lost,  or  added  unto  the  universal 
sum.  Likewise  that  place  hath  been  treated  upon 
by  some,  namely,  how  it  can  be  loosened  or  con- 
tracted without  intermizion  or  vacuity,  according 
to  more  or  less :  but  the  natures  of  density  and 
rarity,  some  have  referred  to  the  abundance  or 
scarcity  of  the  matter;  another  hath  laughed  at 
the  same ;  the  greatest  part,  following  their  au- 
thor, to  discuss  and  compose  the  whole  matter  by 
that  cold  and  weak  distinction  of  act  and  power. 
Those  also  who  attribute  them  to  the  reasons  of 
matter,  (which  is  the  true  opinion,)  do  neither 
quite  deprive  the  materia  prima,  or  primary  matter 
of  its  quantum,  or  quantity,  though  for  other 
forms  they  will  have  it  equal,  but  here  do  termi- 
nate and  end  the  matter,  and  seek  no  further,  nor 
do  not  perceive  what  foUoweth  thereby;  and 
either  do  not  touch  at  all,  or  at  least  do  not  urge 
home  that  which  hath  a  regard  to  infinites,  and 
is,  as  it  were,  the  basis  and  groHud  of  natural 
philosophy. 

First,  therefore,  that  which  is  rightly  set  down 
must  not  be  moved  nor  altered;  namely,  that 
there  is  no  transaction  made  in  any  transmutation 
of  bodies,  either  from  nothing,  or  to  nothing ;  but 
that  they  are  works  of  the  same  omnipotence,  to 


create  out  of  nothing,  and  to  reduce  unto  nothing, 
and  that  by  course  of  nature  this  can  never  be 
done.  Therefore  the  sum  of  the  total  matter 
stands  still  whole,  nothing  is  added,  nothing  is 
diminished ;  yet  that  this  sum  is  divided  by  por^ 
tions  amongst  the  bodies  is  unquestionable,  for 
there  can  no  man  be  so  much  beside  himself 
through  any  subtile  abstractions,  as  to  think  that 
there  is  as  much  matter  in  one  vessel  of  water  as 
in  ten  vessels  of  water,  nor  likewise  in  one  vessel 
of  air  as  much  as  in  ten  vessels  of  air;  but  in 
tbe  same  body  there  is  no  question  but  that  the 
abundance  of  matter  is  multiplied  according  to 
the  measure  of  the  body,  in  divers  bodies  it  is 
questionable.  And  if  it  be  demonstrated  that 
one  vessel  of  water  turned  into  air  will  yield  ten 
vessels  of  air,  (for  we  take  this  computation  for  a  te- 
ceived  opinion,  though  that  of  a  hundred-fold  be  the 
truer,)  it  is  well ;  for  now  they  are  no  more  divers 
bodies,  water  and  air,  but  the  same  body  of  air 
in  ten  vessels ;  but  one  vessel  of  air  (as  it  was 
but  now  granted)  is  but  only  the  tenth  part  often 
vessels.  Therefore  it  cannot  be  contradicted  but 
that  in  one  vessel  of  water  there  is  ten  times  more 
matter  than  in  one  vessel  of  air :  therefore,  if  one 
should  affirm,  that  one  whole  vessel  of  water 
could  be  converted  into  one  vessel  of  air,  it  were 
as  much  as  if  one  should  affirm  that  someAing 
could  be  reduced  to  nothing;  forasmuch  as  one 
tenth  part  of  water  would  suffice  to  do  it,  and  the 
other  nine  parts  must  of  necessity  be  reduced  to 
nothing;  and,  contrariwise,  if  one  should  affirm 
that  one  vessel  of  air  could  be  turned  into  a 
vessel  of  water,  it  would  be  as  much  as  if  be 
should  say,  that  something  could  be  created  oat 
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•f  aothnig;  ftr  wie  T60Bel  of  air  ean  attain  and 
nach  hut  unto  the  tenth  p«rt  of  a  Teasel  of  water, 
and  the  other  nine  parte  mast  needs  proceed  fiom 
notidngr.  In  the  mean  time  we  will  plainly  ac« 
knowledge  and  confess,  that  to  miderstand  the 
tnie  means  of  the  reasons  and  oalciilations  of  tiie 
how  maeh  pert  of  the  qaantnm,  or  how  mnch  of 
Use  matter  which  is  in  divers  bodies,  and  by 
what  mdostry  and  sagacity  one  may  be  truly 
informed  thereof,  is  a  high  matter  to  be  hnqmred; 
b«t  such  ai  the  great  and  largely  extmded  profit 


which  will  accme  thereby  will  largely  recom- 
pense. For  to  know  the  densities  and  rarities  of 
the  body,  and  mnch  more,  how  to  procure  and 
effect  the  condensations  and  rarefactions,  is  of 
great  importance  and  moment  both  to  contemplar 
tire  and  to  the  practice.  Seeing,  then,  it  is  a 
thing  (if  any  there  be  at  all)  merely  fdndammital 
and  nniTereal,  we  must  go  carefhliy  and  prepared 
about  it,  seeing  that  all  philosophy  without  it  is 
loose  and  disjointed. 


THE  HISTORY  OP  HEAVY  AND  LIGHT. 


THB  ENTRANCE. 


Tst  motion  of  gravity  and  lightness,  the  an- 
ei«ht&  did  illustrate  with  the  name  of  natural 
motion,  for  they  saw  no  external  efficient,  nor  no 
apparent  resistance;  yea,  the  motion  seemed 
swifter  in  its  progress.  This  contemplation,  or 
rather  speech,  tiiey  seasoned  with  that  mathemati- 
cal phantasy  of  the  staying  or  stopping  of  heavy 
things  at  the  centre  of  the  earth,  (although  the 
earth  should  be  bored  quite  thorow,)  and  that 
Bcholastical  invention  of  the  motion  of  bodies  to 
their  several  places.  Having  laid,  or  set  down 
these  things,  supposing  they  had  done  their  parts, 
they  looked  no  further,  but  only  that  which  some 
of  them  more  carefully  inquired  after,  namely,  of 
the  centre  of  gravity  in  divers  figures,  and  of 
■nch  things  as  are  carried  by  water.    Neither  did 


any  of  the  modem  authore  do  any  thing  wortb 
speaking  of  concerning  this«  only  by  adding  some^ 
fBW  mechanical  things,  which  they  had  also 
vrrested  with  their  demonstrations;  but,  laying 
many  words  aside,  it  is  most  certain  that  a  body 
cannot  suffer  but  by  a  body ;  neither  can  there  be 
any  local  motion  made,  unless  it  be  solicited  or 
set  forward,  either  by  the  parts  of  the  body  itself, 
which  is  moved,  or  by  the  adjacent  bodies,  whidh 
either  touch  it  or  are  near  unto  it,  or  are,  at  least, 
within  the  orb  of  its  activity.  So  that  Gilbertus 
did  not  unknowingly  introduce  magnetic  powers, 
be  also  becoming  a  loadstone,  namely,  drawing 
more  things  by  those  powers  than  he  should  have 
done,  and  building  a  ship,  as  it  were,  of  a  round 
piece  of  wood. 


THE  HISTORY  OP  THE  SYMPATHY  AND  ANTIPATHY 

OP  THINGS. 


THE  ENTRANCE. 


Stbir  and  amity  in  nature,  are  the  eggers  on 
of  motions,  and  the  keys  of  works.  Hence  pro* 
ceeds  the  union  and  dissension  of  bodies ;  hence 
the  mizion  and  separation  of  bodies ;  hence  the 
high  and  intimate  impressions  of  virtues,  and  that 
which  they  call  joining  of  actives  with  passives ; 
finally,  they  are  the  great  and  wonderful  works 
of  nature.  But  this  part  of  philosophy,  namely, 
of  the  sympathy  and  antipathy  of  things,  is  most 
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impure,  which  also  they  call  natural  magic,  and, 
(which  always  comes  to  pass,)  where  diligence 
and  care  hath  wanted,  there  hath  hope  remained ; 
but  the  operation  thereof  in  men  is  merely  like 
unto  certain  soporiferous  medicines,  which  cast 
one  asleep,  and  do,  moreover,  send  and  infuse  into 
him  merry  and  pleasant  dreams.  For,  first,  it 
casts  man's  understanding  into  a  sleep,  represent- 
ing unto  him  specifical  properties  and  hidden  vir* 
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taes,  whereby  men  awake  no  more,  nor  look  after 
the  finding  and  searching  oat  of  tme  causes,  but 
aoqniesce  and  lie  still  in  these  idle  ways.  Then 
it  insinuates  an  innumerable  company  of  fictions, 
Hke  unto  dreams ;  and  yain  men  hope  to  know 
the  nature  by  the  outward  shape  and  show,  and, 
by  extrinsical  similitudes,  to  discoTer  inward 
properties.  Their  practice,  also,  is  yery  like  onto 
their  inquiry ;  for  ^e  precepts  of  natural  magic 
are  such  as  if  men  should  be  confident  that  they 
could  subdue  the  earth,  and  eat  their  bread  with- 
out the  sweat  of  their  brow,  and  to  have  power 
oyer  things  by  idle  and  easy  applications  of 


bodies ;  and  still  they  haye  in  their  mouths,  and, 
like  undertakers  or  sureties,  they  call  upon  tiie 
loadstone,  and  the  consent  which  is  between  gold 
and  qoicksilyer ;  and  some  few  things  of  this 
kind  tiiey  allege  for  to  proye  other  things,  which 
are  not  bound  by  any  such  like  contract.  But 
God  hath  appointed  the  best  of  things  to  be 
inquired  out,  and  be  wrought  by  labours  and  en- 
deayours.  We  will  be  a  little  more  careful  m 
searching  out  the  law  of  nature  and  the  mutual 
contracts  of  things,  neither  iayouring  miracles, 
nor  making  too  lowly  and  straitened  an  inqui- 
sition. 


THE  HISTORY  OF  SULPHUR,  MERCURY,  AND  SALT. 


THE  ENTRANCE. 


This  triple  of  principles  hath  been  introduced 
by  the  chymists,  and,  as  concerning  speculatiyes 
is  of  them  which  they  bring  the  best  inyention. 
The  most  subtile  and  acute  of  these,  and  those  who 
are  most  philosophical,  will  haye  the  elements 
to  be  earth,  water,  air,  and  the  sky;  and  those 
they  will  not  haye  to  be  the  matter  of  things,  but 
the  matrixes  in  which  the  specifical  seeds  of 
things  do  engender  in  the  nature  of  a  matrix. 
But,  for  the  materia  prima,  or  primary  matter, 
(which  scholars  do  lay  down,  as  it  were,  naked 
and  indifferent,)  they  substitute  those  three,  sul- 
phur, mercury,  and  salt;  out  of  which  all  bodies 
are  gathered  together  and  mixed.  We  do  accept 
-of  their  words,  but  their  opinions  are  not  yery 
sound.  Yet  ^at  doth  not  ill  agree  with  their 
opinion,  namely,  that  we  hold  two  of  them,  to 
wit,  sulphur  and  mercury,  (taken  according  to 
our  sense,)  to  be  yery  first  and  prime  natures, 
and  most  inward  figurations  of  matter,  and  almost 
chief  amongst  the  forms  of  the  first  class.  But 
we  may  yary  the  words  of  sulphur  and  mercury, 
and  name  them  otherwise,  oily,  waterish,  fat, 
crude,  inflammable,  not  inflammable,  or  the  like. 
For  these  seem  to  be  two  yeiy  great  things  of 
the  three,  and  which  possess  and  penetrate  the 
uniyerse,  for,  amongst  subterraneal  things,  they 
4ire  sulphur  and  mercury,  as  they  are  called ;  in 


the  yegetable  and  animal  kind,  they  are  (m1  and 
water;  in  the  inferior  spiritual  thii^rs,  they  are 
air  and  flame;  in  the  heayenly,  the  body  of  a 
star,  and  the  pure  sky ;  but  of  this  last  dualiCy  we 
yet  say  nothing,  though  it  seem  to  be  a  probable 
deciphering ;  for,  if  they  mean  by  salt  the  fixed 
part  of  the  body  which  is  not  resolyed  either  into 
flame  or  smoke,  this  belongeth  to  the  inquisition 
of  fluid  and  determinate  things.  But  if  we  take 
salt  according  to  the  letter,  without  any  paraboli- 
cal meaning,  salt  is  no  third  thing  from  sulphur 
and  mercury,  but  mixed  of  both,  connexed  into 
one  by  an  acrimonious  and  sharp  spirit ;  for  all 
manner  of  salt  hath  inflammable  parts,  and  other 
parts,  also,  which  not  only  wil]  not  take  fire,  but 
do  also  abhor  it  and  fly  from  it :  yet  the  inquisi- 
tion of  salt,  being  somewhat  allied  to  the  inqui- 
sition of  the  other  two,  and  exceeding  useful  as 
being  a  tie  and  band  of  both  natures,  sulphureous 
and  salt,  and  the  yery  rudiment  of  life  itself,  we 
haye  thought  fitting  to  comprehend  it  also  within 
this  history  and  inquisition ;  but,  in  the  mean 
time,  we  giye  you  notice,  that  those  spiritual 
things,  air,  water,  stars,  and  sky,  we  do  (as  they 
very  well  desenre  it)  reserye  them  for  proper  and 
peculiar  inquisitions,  and  here  in  this  place  to  set 
down  the  history  only  of  tangible,  that  is  to  say, 
mineral  or  yegetable  sulphur  and  mercury. 


THE    HISTORY  OF  LIFE  AND  DEATH. 


THE  ENTRANCE. 
The  entrance  to  this  history  will  be  found  in  the  history  itself,  which  follows  next  in  order. 
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HISTORY, 

NATURAL  AND   EXPERIMENTAL, 

or 

LIFE    AND    DEATH, 

OR,  or 
THE  PROLONGATION  OF  LIFE. 


TO  THE  READER. 


I  AM  to  giye  adrertisement,  that  there  came  forth  of  late  a  translation  of  this  hook  by  an  unknown 
person,  who,  though  he  wished  well  to  the  propagating  of  his  lordship*8  works,  yet  he  was  alto- 
gedier  nnacqnainted  with  his  lordsMp^s  style  and  manner  of  expressions,  and  so  published  a  trans- 
lation lame  and  defectiTe  in  the  whole.  Whereupon,  I  thought  fit  to  recommend  the  same  to  be 
translated  anew,  by  a  more  diligent  and  zealous  pen*  which  haSi  since  travelled  in  it;  and,  though 
it  still  comes  short  of  that  lively  and  incomparable  spirit  and  expression,  which  lived  and  died  with 
the  author,  yet,  I  dare  avouch  it  to  be  much  more  warrantable  and  agreeable  than  the  former.  It  is 
true,  this  book  was  not  intended  to  have  been  published  in  English ;  but,  seeing  it  hath  already  been 
made  free  of  that  language,  whatsoever  benefit  or  delight  may  redound  from  it,  I  commend  the  same 
to  the  courteous  and  judicious  reader.  W.  R. 


TO  THE  PRESENT  AGE,  AND  POSTERITY. 

Guirure: 

Although  I  had  ranked  the  History  of  Life  and  DeaA  as  the  last  amongst  my  six  monthly 
designations,  yet  I  have  thought  fit,  in  respect  of  the  prime  use  thereof,  (in  which  the  least  loss  of 
time  ought  to  be  esteemed  precious,)  to  invert  that  order,  and  to  send  it  forth  in  the  second  place* 
For  I  have  hope,  and  wish,  that  it  may  conduce  to  a  common  good ;  and  that  the  nobler  sort  of  phy* 
sicians  will  advance  their  thoughts,  and  not  employ  their  times  wholly  in  the  sordidness  of  cures, 
neither  be  honoured  for  necessity  only,  but  that  they  will  become  coadjutors  and  instruments  of  the 
Divine  omnipotence  and  clemency  in  prolonging  and  renewing  the  life  of  man ;  especially,  seeing 
I  prescribe  it  to  be  done  by  safe,  and  convenient,  and  civil  ways,  though  hitherto  unassayed.  For, 
though  we  Christians  do  continually  aspire  and  pant  afier  the  land  of  promise,  yet  it  will  be  a  token 
of  God's  favour  towards  us  in  our  joumeyings  through  this  world's  wilderness,  to  have  our  shoes 
and  garments  (I  mean  those  of  our  frail  bodies)  little  worn  or  impaired. 

Fb«  St.  Albans. 
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THE  fflSTORY  OP  LIFE  AND  DEATH- 


THE  PREFACE. 


It  is  an  anctent  sayingr  and  complaint,  that  life  is 'short  and  art  kng;  whcvefore  it  hehovetli  as, 
who  make  it  oar  ohiefest  aim  to  perfect  arts,  to  take  upon  as  the  consideration  of  prolonging  man*8 
life,  God,  the  autiior  of  all  truth  uid  life,  prospering  our  endeayoars.  For,  thoagh  the  life  of  man 
he  nothing'  else  but  a  mass  and  accumulation  of  sins  and  sorrows,  and  they  that  look  for  an  eternal 
life  set  but  light  by  a  temporary :  yet  the  continuation  of  works  of  charity  ought  not  to  be  contemned^ 
even  by  us  Christians.  Besides,  the  beloved  disciple  of  our  Lord  survived  the  other  disciples ;  and 
many  of  the  fathers  of  the  church,  especially  of  the  holy  monks  and  hermits,  were  long-4ived ; 
which  shows,  that  this  blessing  of  long  life,  so  often  promised  in  the  old  law,  had  less  abatemoiit 
after  our  Saviour's  days  than  other  earthly  blessings  had ;  bat  to  esteem  of  this  as  the  chiefest  good, 
we  are  but  too  prone.  Only  the  inquiry  is  difficult  how  to  attain  the  same,  and  so  much  die  rather, 
because  it  is  corrupted  with  false  opinions  and  vain  reports :  for  both  those  things,  which  the  vulgar 
physicians  talk  of,  radical  moisture  and  natural  heat,  are  but  mere  fictions ;  and  the  immoderate 
praises  of  chymical  medicines  first  puff  up  with  vain  hopes,  and  then  fail  their  admirers. 

And  as  for  that  death  which  is  caused  by  sufibcation,  putrefhction,  and  several  diseases,  we  speak 
not  of  it  now,  for  that  pertains  to  a  history  of  physic;  but  only  of  that  death  which  comes  by 
a  total  decay  of  the  body,  and  the  inconcoction  of  old  age.  Nevertheless,  the  last  act  of  death* 
and  the  very  extinguishing  of  life  itself,  which  may  so  many  waya  be  wrought  outwardly  and 
inwardly,  (which,  notwithstanding,  have,  as  it  were,  one  common  porch  before  it  comes  to  llie 
point  of  death,)  will  be  pertinent  to  be  inquired  of  in  this  treatise;  but  we  reserve  that  for  the  last 
place. 

That  which  may  be  repaired  by  degrees,  without  a  total  waste  of  the  first  stock,  is  potentially 
eternal,  as  the  vestal  fire.  Therefore,  when  physicians  and  philosophers  saw  that  living  cieatiifeB 
were  nourished  and  their  bodies  repaired,  but  that  this  did  last  only  for  a  time,  and  afterwards  came 
old  age,  and  in  the  end  dissolution;  they  sought  death  in  somewhat  which  could  not  properly  be 
repaired,  supposing  a  radical  moisture  incapable  of  solid  reparation,  and  which,  from  the  first 
infancy,  received  a  spurious  addition,  but  no  true  reparation,  whereby  it  grew  daily  worse  and  worsct 
and,  in  the  end,  brought  the  bad  to  none  at  all.  This  conceit  of  theiris  was  both  ignorant  and  vain ; 
for  all  things  in  living  creatures  are  in  their  youth  repaired  entirely ;  nay,  they  are  for  a  time 
increased  in  quantity,  bettered  in  quality,  so  as  the  matter  of  reparation  might  be  eternal,  if  the 
manner  of  reparation  did  not  fail.  But  this  is  the  truUi  of  it.  Tliere  is  in  the  declining  of  age  an 
unequal  reparation;  some  parts  are  repaired  easily,  others  with  difficulty  and  to  their  loss;  so  as 
from  that  time  the  bodies  of  men  begin  to  endure  the  torments  of  Mezentius :  that  the  living  die  in 
the  embraces  of  the  dead ;  and  the  parts  easily  repairable,  through  their  conjunction  with  the  parts 
hardly  repairable,  do  decay ;  for  tiie  spirits,  blood,  flesh,  and  fat  are,  even  after  the  decline  of  years, 
easily  repaired ;  but  the  drier  and  more  porous  parts  (as  the  membranes,  all  the  tanides,  the  sinews^ 
arteries,  veins,  bones,  cartilages,  most  of  the  bowels,  in  a  word,  almost  all  the  organical  parts)  are 
hardly  repairable,  and  to  their  loss.  Now,  these  hardly  repairable  parts,  when  they  come  to  their 
office  of  repairing  the  o&er,  which  are  easily  repairable,  finding  themselves  deprived  of  their 
wanted  ability  and  strength,  cease  to  perform  any  longer  their  proper  functions.  By  which  means 
it  comes  to  pass,  that  in  process  of  time  the  whole  tends  to  dissolution;  and  even  those  very  parts 
which,  in  their  ovm  nature,  are  with  much  ease  repairable,  yet,  through  the  dee^  of  ihe  organs 
of  reparation,  can  no  more  receive  ireparation,  but  decline,  and  in  the  end  utterly  fail.  And  the 
cause  of  the  termination  of  life  is  this,  for  that  the  spirits,  like  a  gentle  flame,  continually  preying 
upon  bodies,  conspiring  with  the  outward  air,  which  is  ever  sucking  and  dryihg  of  them,  do,  in 
time,  destroy  the  whole  fabric  of  the  body,  as  also  the  particular  engines  and  organs  thereof,  and 
make  them  unable  for  the  work  of  reparation.  These  are  the  true  ways  of  natural  death,  well  and 
faithfully  to  be  revolved  in  our  minds ;  for  he  that  knows  not  the  way  of  nature,  how  can  he  succour 
her  or  turn  her  about  t 

Therefore,  the  inquisition  ought  to  be  twofold ;  the  one  touching  the  consumption  or  depredation 
of  tiie  body  of  man,  the  other  touching  the  reparation  and  renovation  of  the  same:  to  the  end,  that 
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the  Ibnoer  may,  as  much  at  is  possible,  be  Ibrbidden  anl  restrained,  and  the  latter  comforted.  The 
fovineT  of  these  pertains,  espedallj,  to  the  spirits  and  outward  air,  by  which  the  depredation  and 
waste  is  committed;  the  latter  to  the  whole  race  of  alimentation  or  nourishment,  whereby  the 
renoration  or  restitution  is  made.  And,  as  for  the  former  part,  touching  consumption,  this  hath 
many  things  common  with  bodies  inammate,  or  without  life.  For  such  things  as  the  native  spirit 
(which  is  in  all  tangible  bodies,  whether  liring  or  without  life)  and  the  ambient  or  external  air 
worketh  upon  bodies  inanimate,  the  same  it  afttempteth  upon  animate  or  living  bodies ;  although 
the  Tital  spirit  superadded,  doth  partly  break  and  bridle  Uiose  operations,  partly  exalt,  and  advance 
them  wonderfully.  For  it  is  most  manifest  that  inanimate  bodies  (most  of  them)  will  endure  a 
long  time  without  any  reparation;  but  bodies  animate,  without  food  and  reparation,  suddenly  fell 
and  are  extinguished,  as  the  fire  is.  So,  then,  our  inquisition  shall  be  double.  Krrf,  we  will 
consider  the  body  of  man  as  inanimate,  wad  not  repaired  by  nourishment.  Secondly,  as  aniwia*^ 
and  repaired  by  nourishment  Thus,  having  prefaced  these  things,  we  come  now  to  the  tq>ic^lac^ 
of  4nqaisition. 


THE 

PARTICULAR  TOPICPLACES, 

OB 

ARTICLES  OP  INQUISITION  TOUCHING  LIFE  AND  DEATH. 


1.  FiasT,  inquire  of  nature,  durable  and  not 
-durable,  in  bodies  inanimate  or  without  life,  as 
also  in  Tegetables ;  but  that  not  in  a  large  or  just 
treatise,  but  as  in  a  brief  or  summary  only. 

2.  Also  inquire  diligently  of  desiccation,  are- 
£u;tioiL,  and  consumption  of  bodies  inanimate,  and 
of  v^^tables,  and  of  the  ways  and  processes  by 
which  they  are  done :  and,  further,  of  inhibiting 
and  delaying  of  desiccation,  arefaction,  and  con- 
sumption, and  of  the  c<mservation  of  bodies  in 
their  prefer  state :  and,  again,  of  the  inteneration, 
emollition,  and  recovery  of  bodies  to  their  former 
freshness,  after  they  be  once  dried  and  withered. 

Neither  need  the  inquisition  touching  these 
things  to  be  full  or  exact,  seeing  they  pertain 
rather  to  their  proper  title  of  nature  durable ;  see- 
ing also,  they  are  not  principles  in  this  inquisition, 
but  serve  only  to  give  light  to  the  prolongation 
and  instauration  of  life  in  living  creatures.  In 
which  (as  was  said  before)  the  same  things  come 
to  pass,  but  in  a  particular  manner.  So,  from  the 
inqubition  touching  bodies  inanimate,  and  vegeta- 
bles, let  the  inquisition  pass  on  to  other  living 
creatures  besides  man. 

3.  Inquire  touching  the  length  and  shortness 
of  life  in  living  creatures,  with  the  due  circum- 
stances which  make  most  for  their  long  or  short 
lives. 

4.  But  because  the  duration  of  bodies  is  two- 
fold, one  in  identity,  or  the  selfsame  substance. 


the  other  by  a  renovation  or  reparation ;  whereof 
the  former  hath  place  only  in  bodies  inanimate, 
the  latter  in  vegetables  and  living  creatures,  and 
is  perfected  by  alimentation  or  nourishment; 
therefore,  it  wii]  be  fit  to  inquire  of  alimentation, 
and  of  the  ways  and  progresses  thereof;  yet  this 
not  exactly,  (because  it  pertains  properly  to  the 
titles  of  assimilation  and  alimentation,)  but,  as 
the  rest,  in  progress  only. 

From  the  inquisition  touching  living  creatures 
and  bodies  repaired  by  nourishment,  pass  on  to 
the  inquisition  touching  man.  And,  now  being 
come  to  the  principal  subject  of  inquisition,  the 
inquisition  ought  to  be,  in  all  points,  more  pre- 
cise and  accurate. 

5.  Inquire  touching  the  length  and  shortness 
of  life  in  men,  according  to  the  ages  of  the  world, 
the  several  regions,  climates,  and  places  of  their 
nativity  and  habitation. 

6.  Inquire  touching  the  length  and  shortness 
of  life  in  men,  according  to  their  races  and  fami- 
lies, as  if  it  were  a  thing  hereditary ;  also,  accord- 
ing to  their  complexions,  constitutions,  and  habits 
of  body,  their  statures,  the  manner  and  time  of 
their  growth,  and  the  making  and  composition  of 
their  members. 

7.  Inquire  touching  the  length  and  shortness 
of  life  in  men,  according  to  the  time  of  their 
nativity,  but  so  as  you  omit,  for  the  present,  all 
astrological   observations,  and    the   figures   of 
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heaven  under  which  they  were  bom,  only  insist 
npon  the  yulgar  and  manifest  observations ;  as, 
whether  they  were  bom  in  the  seyenth,  eighth, 
ninth,  or  tenth  month ;  also,  whether  by  night  ot 
by  day,  and  in  what  month  of  the  year. 

8.  Inquire  touching  the  length  and  shortness 
of  life  in  men,  according  to  their  (are,  diet,  goyem- 
ment  of  their  life,  exercises,  and  the  like.  For, 
as  for  the  air  in  which  men  Uto,  and  make  their 
abode,  we  account  tiiat  proper  to  be  inquired  of 
in  tiie  aboTesaid  article,  touching  the  places  of 
their  habitation. 

fi.  Inquire  touching  the  length  and  shortness 
of  life  in  men,  according  to  their  studies,  their 
several  courses  of  life,  the  affections  of  the  mind, 
and  divers  accidents  befalling  them. 

10.  Inquire,  apart,  touching  those  medicines 
which  are  thought  to  prolong  Ufe. 

11.  Inquire  touching  the  signs  and  prognostics 
of  long  and  short  life,  not  those  which  betoken 
death  at  hand,  (for  tiiey  belong  to  a  history  of 
physic,)  but  those  which  are  seen,  and  may  be 
observed  even  in  health,  whether  they  be  physi- 
ognomical signs  or  any  other. 

Hitherto  have  been  propounded  inquisitions 
touching  length  and  shortness  of  life,  brides  the 
rules  of  art,  and  in  a  confused  manner ;  now  we 
think  to  add  some,  which  shall  be  more  art-like, 
and  tending  to  practice,  under  the  name  of  inten- 
tions. Those  intentions  are  generally  three ;  as 
for  the  particular  distributions  of  them,  we  will 
propound  them  when  we  come  to  the  inquisition 
itself.  The  three  general  intentions  are  the  for- 
bidding of  waste  and  consumption,  the  perfecting 
of  reparation,  and  the  renewing  of  oldness. 

13.  Inquire  touching  those  things  which  con- 
serve and  exempt  the  body  of  man  from  arefaction 
and  consumption,  at  least,  which  put  off  and  pro- 
tract the  inclination  thereunto. 

13.  Inquire  touching  those  things  which  pertain 
to  the  whole  process  of  alimentation,  (by  which 
the  body  of  man  is  repaired,)  that  it  may  be 
good,  and  with  the  best  improvement. 

14.  Inquire  touching  those  things  which  purge 
out  the  old  matter,  and  supply  with  new ;  as  also 
which  do  intenerate  and  moisten  those  parts 
which  are  already  dried  and  hardened. 

But,  because  it  will  be  hard  to  know  the  ways 
of  death,  unless  we  search  out  and  discover  the 
seat  or  house,  or  rather  den  of  death,  it  will  be 
convenient  to  make  inquisition  of  this  thing ;  yet 
not  of  every  kind  of  death,  but  of  those  deaths 
which  are  caused  by  want  and  indigence  of 
nourishment,  not  by  violence,  for  they  are  those 
deaths  only  which  pertain  to  a  decay  of  nature, 
and  mere  old  age. 

15.  Inquire  touching  the  point  of  death,  and 
the  porches  of  death  leading  thereunto  from  all 
parts,  so  as  that  death  be  caused  by  a  decay  of 
nature,  and  not  by  violence. 

16.  Lastly,  because  it  is  behoveful  to  know 


the  character  and  form  of  old  age,  which  will 
then  be  best  done  if  you  make  a  collection  of  all 
the  differences,  both  in  the  state  and  functions  of 
the  body,  betwixt  youth  and  old  age,  that  by  them 
you  may  observe  what  it  is  that  produceth  such 
manifold  effects;  let  not  this  inquisition  be 
omitted. 

17.  Inquire  diligently  touching  the  differences 
in  the  state  of  the  body,  and  the  faculties  of  the 
mind  in  youth  and  old  age ;  and  whether  tfaeie 
be  any  that  remain  the  same,  witiiout  alteration  or 
abatement,  in  eld  age. 

Nature  durable^  and  not  dmrabk. 

To  Um  firat  ankle.    The  hirtory. 

1.  Metals  are  of  that  long  lasting,  that  men 
cannot  trace  the  beginnings  of  them ;  and  wh«i 
^ey  do  decay,  tiiey  decay  through  rust,  not 
through  perspiration  into  air ;  yet  gold  decays 
neither  way. 

2.  Quicksilver,  though  it  be  a  humid  and  fluid 
body,  and  easily  made  volatile  by  fire,  yet,  (as 
we  have  observed,)  by  age  alone,  without  fire,  it 
neither  wasteth  nor  gathereth  rust. 

9.  Stones,  especially  the  hard^  sort  of  them^ 
and  many  other  fossils,  are  of  long  lasting,  and 
that  though  they  be  exposed  to  the  open  air; 
much  more  if  they  be  buried  in  the  earth.  Not- 
withstanding, stones  gather  a  kind  of  nitre,  which 
is  to  them  instead  of  rost.  Precious  stones  and 
crystals  exceed  metals  in  long  lasting;  but  then 
they  grow  dimmer  and  less  orient  if  they  be  very 
old. 

4.  It  is  observed  that  stones  lying  towards  the 
north  do  sooner  decay  with  age  than  those  that 
lie  towards  the  south ;  and  that  appears  maiufesdy 
in  pyramids,  and  churches,  and  other  ancient 
buildings ;  contrariwise,  in  iron,  that  exposed  to 
the  south,  gathers  rast  sooner,  and  that  to  the 
north  later;  as  may  be  seen  in  the  iron  bars  of 
windows,  and  no  marvel,  seeing  in  all  putrefeo- 
tion  (as  rost  is)  moisture  hastens  dissolutions ; 
in  all  simple  arefaction,  dryness. 

5.  In  vegetables,  (we  speak  of  such  as  are  fell- 
ed, not  growing,)  the  stocks  or  bodies  of  harder 
trees,  and  the  timber  made  of  them»  last  divers 
ages.  But  then  there  is  difference  in  the  bodies 
of  trees :  some  trees  are,  in  a  manner,  spongy,  as 
the  elder,  in  which  the  pith  in  the  midst  is  sofi, 
and  the  outward  part  harder ;  but  in  timber  trees, 
as  the  oak,  the  inner  part  (which  they  call  heart 
of  oak)  lasteth  longer. 

6.  The  leaves,  and  flowers,  and  stalks  of  plants 
are  but  of  short  lasting,  but  dissolve  into  dost, 
uidess  they  putrefy ;  the  roots  are  more  durable. 

7.  The  bones  of  living  creatures  last  long,  as 
we  may  see  it  of  men^s  bones  in  charnel-houses ; 
homs,  also,  last  very  long;  so  do  teeth,  as  it  is 
seen  in  ivory,  and  the  sea-horse  teeth. 

8.  Hides,  also,  and  skins,  endure  very  long,  as 
is  evident  in  old  parchment  books :  paper,  like- 
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wise  will  last  many  ifges,  thoagfk  not  so  long  as 
parchment. 

9.  Such  things  as  have  passed  iAie  fiie  last 
long,  as  glass  and  brieks;  likewise  flesh  and 
fruits  that  have  passed  the  fire,  last  longer  than 
raw;  and  that  not  only  because  the  baking  of 
the  fire  forbids  putrefaction,  but  also  because 
the  watery  humour  being  drawn  forth,  the  oily 
humour  supports  itself  the  longer. 

10.  Water  of  all  liquors  is  soonest  drunk  up  by 
air;  contrariwise,  oil  latest;  which  we  may  see 
not  only  in  the  liquors  themselves,  but  in  the 
liquors  mixed  with  other  bodies ;  for  paper  wet 
with  water,  and  so  getting  some  degree  of  trans- 
parency, will  soon  after  wax  white,  and  lose  the 
transparency  again,  the  watery  vapour  exhaling; 
but  oiled  paper  will  keep  the  transparency  long, 
the  oil  not  being  apt  to  exhale ;  and,  therefore,  they 
that  counterfeit  men's  hands  will  lay  tiie  oiled 
paper  upon  the  writing  they  mean  to  counterfeit, 
and  then  essay  to  draw  the  lines. 

11.  Gums,  all  of  them,  last  very  long ;  the  like 
do  wax  and  honey. 

13.  But  the  equal  or  unequal  use  of  things 
oonduceth  no  less  to  long  lasting,  or  short  lasting, 
than  the  things  themselves;  for  timber,  and 
stones,  and  other  bodies  standing  continually  in 
the  water,  or  continually  in  the  air,  latit  longer 
than  if  they  were  sometimes  wet,  sometimes  dry ; 
and  so  stones  continue  longer  if  they  be  laid  to- 
wards the  same  coast  of  heaven  in  the  building 
that  they  lay  in  the  mine.  The  same  is  of  plants 
removed,  if  they  be  coasted  just  as  they  were 
before. 

Observaiions. 

(1.)  Let  this  be  laid  for  a  foundation,  which  is 
most  sure,  that  there  is  in  every  tangible  body  a 
spirit,  or  body  pneumattcal,  enclosed  and  covmd 
with  the  tangible  parts ;  and  that  from  this  spirit 
is  the  beginning  of  all  dissolution  and  eonsump* 
tion,  so  as  the  antidote  against  them  is  the  de- 
taining of  this  spirit. 

(2.)  This  spirit  is  detained  two  ways ;  either 
by  a  straight  enclosure,  as  it  were,  in  a  prison, 
or  by  a  kind  of  free  and  vduntary  detention. 
Again,  this  voluntary  stay  is  persuaded  two  ways : 
either  if  the  spirit  itself  be  not  too  movable  or 
eager  to  depart,  or  if  the  external  air  importune  it 
not  too  much  to  come  forth.  So  then,  two  sorts 
of  substances  are  durable,  hard  substences  and 
oily  :  hard  substance  binds  in  the  spirits  close ; 
oily,  partly  enticeth  the  spirit  to  stay,  partly  is  of 
that  nature  that  it  is  not  importuned  by  air ;  for 
air  is  consubstantial  to  water,  and  flame  to  oil ; 
and  touching  nature  durable  and  not  durable  in 
bodies  inanimate,  thus  much. 
Tbe  Hlftory. 

13.  Herbs  of  the  colder  sort  die  yearly,  both  in 
root  and  stalk,  as  lettuce,  purslane ;  also  wheat, 
and  all  kind  of  com;  yet  there  are  some  cold 


herbs  which  will  last  three  or  four  years,  as  the 
violet,  strawberry,  bumet,  primrose,  and  sorrel. 
But  borage  and  bugloss,  which  seem  so  alike 
when  they  are  alive,  differ  in  their  deaths;  for 
borage  will  last  but  one  year,  bugloss  will  last 
more. 

14.  But  many  hot  herbs  bear  their  age  and 
years  better ;  hyssop,  thyme,  savory,  pot  marjo- 
ram, balm,  wormwood,  germander,  sage,  and  tiie 
like.  Fennel  dies  yearly  in  the  stalk,  buds  again 
from  the  root;  but  pulse  and  sweet  marjoram  can 
better  endure  age  than  winter,  for  being  set  in  a 
very  warm  place  and  well  fenced,  tiiey  will  live 
more  than  one  year.  It  is  known  that  a  knot  of 
hyssop  twice  a  year  shorn  hath  continued  forty 
years. 

15.  Bushes  and  shrubs  live  threescore  yean» 
and  some  double  as  much.  A  viiie  may  attain  to 
threescore  years,  and  continue  fruitful  in  the  oU 
age.  Rosemary  well  placed  will  come  also  to 
^reescore  years ;  but  whitethorn  and  ivy  endure 
above  a  hundred  years.  As  for  the  bramble,  the 
age  thereof  is  not  certainly  known,  because  bow-- 
ing  the  head  to  the  ground  it  gets  new  roots,  soaa> 
you  cannot  distinguish  the  old  from  the  new. 

16.  Amongst  great  trees  the  longest  livers  are- 
die  oak,  the  holm,  wild  ash,  the  elm,  the  beech 
tree,  the  chestnut,  the  plane  tree,  ficus  ruminalisi 
the  lote  tree,  the  wild  olive,  the  palm  tree,  and  tiie 
mulberry  tree.  Of  these  some  have  oome  to  the 
age  of  eight  hundred  years ;  but  the  least  livers 
of  them  do  attain  to  two  hundred. 

17.  But  trees  odorate,  or  that  hare  sweet  woods, 
and  trees  rozenny,  last  longer  in  their  woods  or 
timber  than  those  abovesaid,  but  they  are  not  so 
long-lived  as  the  cypress  tree,  maple,  pine,  box,, 
juniper.  The  oedar  being  borne  out  by  the  vast- 
ness  of  his  body,  lives  well  near  as  long  as  the 
former. 

18.  The  ash,  fertile  and  forward  in  bearing,, 
reacheth  to  a  hundred  years  and  somewhat  better ; 
which  also  the  birch,  maple,  and  service  tree 
sometimes  do;  but  the  poplar,  lime  tree,  willow, 
and  that  which  they  call  the  sycamore,  and  walnut 
tree,  live  not  so  long. 

19.  The  apple  tree,  pear  tree,  plum  tree,  pome- 
granate tree,  citron  tree,  medlar  tree,  black  cherry 
tree,  cherry  tree,  may  attain  to  fifty  or  sixty  years ; 
especially  if  they  be  cleansed  from  the  moss 
wherewith  some  of  them  are  clothed. 

20.  Generally  greatness  of  body  in  trees,  if 
other  things  be  equal,  hath  some  eongruity  with 
length  of  life ;  so  hath  hardness  of  substance  ; 
and  trees  bearing  mast  or  nuts  are  commonly 
longer  livers  than  trees  bearing  fruit  or  berries; 
likewise  trees  putting  forth  their  leaves  late,  and 
shedding  &em  late  again,  live  longer  than  those 
that  are  early  either  in  leaves  or  fruit;  the  like  is 
of  wild  trees  in  comparison  of  orchard  trees. 
And,  lastly,  in  the  same  kind  trees  that  bear  a 
sour  fruit  outlive  those  that  bear  a  sweet  fruit. 
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Afi  Ofnervation, 
Aristotle  noted  well  the  diffBrenee  between 
plants  and  living  creatures,  in  respect  of  their 
nourishment  and  reparation :  namely,  that  the  bo- 
dies of  living  creatures  are  confined  within  certain 
boonds,  and  that  after  they  become  to  their  full 
growth,  they  are  continued  and  preserved  by  nou- 
rishment, but  they  put  forth  nothing  new  except 
hair  and  nails,  which  are  counted  for  no  better 
than  excrements;  so  as  the  juioe  of  living  crea- 
tures must  of  necessity  sooner  wax  old ;  but  in 
trees,  which  put  forth  yeariy  new  boughs,  new 
shoots,  new  leaves,  and  new  fruits,  it  comes  to 
pass  that  all  these  parts  in  trees  are  once  a  year 
young  and  renewed.  Now,  it  being  so,  that  what^ 
soever  is  fresh  and  young  draws  the  nourishment 
■lore  lively  and  cheerfully  to  it  than  that  which 
is  decayed  and  old,  it  happens  withal,  that  the 
slock  and  body  of  the  tree,  through  which  the  sap 
passeth  to  the  branches,  is  refreshed  and  cheered 
with  a  more  bountifill  and  vigorous  nourishment 
in  the  passage  than  otherwise  it  would  have  been. 
And  this  appears  manifest  (though  Aristotle  noted 
it  not,  neither  hath  he  expressed  these  Aings  so 
clearly  and  perspicuously)  in  hedges,  copses,  and 
pollards,  when  the  plashing,  shedding,  or  lop- 
ping, oomlbctedi  the  old  stem  or  stock,  and 
maksth  it  more  flourishing  and  long-lived. 

JknctaUoth  ProkihiUng  cf  DaioeaHan^  and  hden^ 
ration  of  Aat  which  ii  detiecaUd  and  dried. 

To  the  MeoDd  article.    The  History. 

1.  Fire  and  strong  heats  dry  some  things  and 
melt  others. 

**  Llmiu  at  hie  doroKit,  et  h«e  at  c«ra  UqasMlt, 
Vno  eodemqae  Ifne  1*' 

How  this  clay  is  hardened,  and  how  this  wax 
is  melted,  with  one  and  the  same  thing,  fire  I  It 
drieth  earth,  stones,  wood,  cloth,  and  skins,  and 
whatsoever  is  not  liquifiable;  and  it  melteth 
metals,  wax,  gums,  butter,  tallow,  and  the  like. 

2.  Notwithstanding,  even  in  those  things  which 
the  fire  melteth,  if  it  be  very  vehement  and  eon- 
tinueth,  it  doth  at  last  dry  them.  For  metal  in  a 
strong  fire,  (gold  only  excepted,)  the  volatile  part 
being  gone  forth,  will  become  less  ponderous  and 
more  brittle;  and  those  oily  and  fat  substances 
in  the  like  fire  will  bum  up,  and  be  dried  and 
parched. 

3.  Air,  especially  open  air,  doth  manifestly 
dry,  but  not  melt ;  as  highways,  and  the  upper 
part  of  the  earth,  moistened  with  showers,  are 
dried ;  linetl  clothes  washed,  if  they  be  hanged 
out  in  the  air,  are  likewise  dried ;  herbs,  and 
leaves,  and  flowers,  laid  forth  in  the  shade,  are 
dried.  But  much  more  suddenly  doth  the  air 
this,  if  it  be  either  enlightened  with  the  sun- 
beams, (so  that  they  cause  no  putrefaction,)  or 
if  the  air  be  stirred,  as  when  the  wind  bloweth, 
or  in  rooms  open  on  all  sides. 


4.  Age  most  of  all,  but  yet  slowest  of  att, 
drieth ;  as  in  all  bodies  which  (if  they  be  net 
prevented  by  putrefection)  are  dry  with  age.  But 
age  is  nothing  of  itself,  being  only  the  measore 
of  tioie;  that  which  causeth  the  effect  is  die 
native  spirit  of  bodies,  which  snoketh  up  the 
moisture  of  the  body,  and  then,  together  with  it, 
flieth  forth,  and  the  air  ambient,  which  multi- 
pi  ieth  itself  upon  the  native  spirits  and  juices  of 
the  body,  and  pieyeth  upon  them. 

5.  Cold,  of  all  things,  most  properiy  drieth ; 
for  drying  is  not  caused  but  by  contraction;  now, 
contraction  is  the  proper  work  of  cold.  But,  be- 
cause we  men  have  heat  in  a  high  degree,  namely, 
that  of  fire,  but  cold  in  a  very  low  degree,  no 
other  than  that  of  winter,  or  perhaps  of  ioe,  or 
of  snow,  or  of  nitre ;  therefore,  the  drying  caused 
by  cold  is  but  weak,  and  easily  lesolvsd.  No^ 
withstanding  we  see  the  wuiaod  of  die  earth  to 
be  more  dried  by  frost  or  by  March  winds  than 
by  the  sun,  seeing  the  same  wind  both  Ucketh 
up  the  moisture,  and  affecteth  wi^  c^ddnees. 

6.  Smoke  is  a  drier,  as  in  bacon  and  nests' 
tongnesy  which  are  hanged  up  in  the  diimnsys ; 
and  perfumes  of  olibanum  or  lignum  aloes»  and 
the  like,  dry  the  brain  and  cure  catarrhs. 

7.  Salt,  after  some  reasonable  continiance» 
drieth  not  only  on  the  outside,  but  in  the  inside 
also,  as  in  flesh  and  fish  salted,  which*  if  they 
have  oontinued  any  long  time,  have  a  manifest 
hardness  within. 

8.  Hot  gums  applied  to  the  skiA  diy  and 
wrinkle  it,  and  some  astringent  waters  also  do 
the  same. 

9.  Spirit  of  strong  waters  imitateth  the  fire  in 
drying,  for  it  will  both  poach  an  egg  put  into  it 
and  teest  bread. 

10.  Powders  dry  like  sponges  by  drinking  up 
tiie  Moistnie,  as  it  is  in  sand  thrown  upon  lines 
new  written;  also,  smoothness  snd  p<^tene88  of 
bodies  (whieh  suffer  not  the  vapour  of  moistsre 
to  go  in  by  the  pores)  dry  by  accident,  because 
it  exposeth  it  to  the  air,  as  it  is  seen  in  preoioss 
stones,  looldng^asses,  as.d  blades  of  swords, 
upon  which  if  yon  hrestfae,  yon  shall  see  at  first 
a  litde  mist,  but  soon  after  it  vanisheth  like  a 
dond.  And  thus  much  for  desiccation  or  drying. 

11.  They  use  at  tfiis  day,  in  the  east  parts  of 
Gennany,  gamers  in  vaults  under  ground,  wherein 
tiiey  keep  wheat  and  other  grains,  lajring  a  good 
quantity  of  straw  both  under  the  grains  and  about 
them,  to  save  them  from  the  dampness  of  the 
vault,  by  which  device  they  keep  their  grains 
twenty  or  thir^  years.  And  this  doth  not  only 
preserve  them  from  fiisttness,  but  (that  .which 
pertains  more  to  the  present  inquisition)  preserres 
them  also  in  that  greenness  that  they  are  fit  and 
serviceable  to  make  bread.  The  same  is  reported 
to  have  been  in  use  in  Cappadoeia  and  Thracis, 
and  some  parts  of  Spain. 

12.  The  placing  of  gamers  on  the  tops  of 
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hcmsM,  with  windows  towirds  the  east  and' 
D^vthy  is  Yery  eommodions.  Some,  also,  make 
two  sollais,  an  upper  and  a  lower,  and  tiie  apper 
sollar  hath  a  hole  in  it,  through  which  the  grain 
oontinnally  descendeth,  like  sand  in  an  hour- 
glass, and  alter  a  few  days  they  throw  it  np  again 
with  shovels,  that  so  it  may  be  in  continual  mo- 
tuna.  Now,  it  is  to  be  noted  that  this  doth  not 
only  prevent  the  fostiness,  but  conserveth  the 
greenness,  and  slacketh  the  desiccation  of  it. 
The  oaase  is  that  which  we  noted  before;  that 
the  discharging  of  the  watery  humour,  which  is 
quickened  by  the  motion  and  the  winds,  preserves 
the  oily  humour  in  his  being,  which  otherwise 
would  fly  out  together  with  the  watery  humour. 
Also,  in  some  mountains,  where  the  air  is  very 
pore,  dead  carcasses  may  be  kept  for  a  good 
while  witiiout  any  great  decay. 

13.  Fruits,  as  pomegranates,  citrons,  apples, 
pears,  and  the  like ;  also,  flowers,  as  roses  and 
lilieB,  may  be  kept  a  long  time  in  earthen  vessels 
close  stopped ;  howsoever,  they  are  not  free  from 
the  injuries  of  the  outward  air,  which  will  aflfect 
them  with  his  unequal  temper  through  the  sides 
of  the  vessel,  as  it  is  manifest  in  heat  and  cold. 
Hierefore,  it  will  be  good  to  stop  the  mouths  of 
the  vessels  carefully,  and  to  bury  them  within 
the  eavth ;  and  it  will  be  as  good  not  to  bury 
them  in  the  earth,  but  to  sink  &em  in  the  water, 
80  as  the  place  be  shady,  as  in  wells  or  cisterns 
placed  within  doors ;  but  those  that  be  sunk  in 
water  will  do  better  in  glass  vessels  than  in 
earthen. 

14.  Generally,  those  things  which  are  kept  in 
the  earth,  or  in  vaults  under  ground,  or  in  the 
bottom  of  a  well,  will  preserve  their  freshness 
longer  than  those  things  that  are  kept  above 
gtoond. 

15.  They  say  it  hath  been  observed,  that  in 
conservatories  of  snow,  (whether  they  were  in 
moontams,  in  natural  pits,  or  in  wells  made  by 
ait  fbr  that  purpose,)  an  apple,  or  chestnut,  or  nut, 
by  diaaoe  felling  in,  after  many  months,  when 
the  snow  hath  melted^  hath  been  found  in  the 
snow  SB  fresh  and  fm  as  if  it'had  been  gathered 
the  day  before. 

1$.  Country  people  keep  dusters  of  grapes  in 
meal,  which,  thou^  it  makes  them  less  pleasant 
to  the  taste,  yet  it  preserves  their  moisture  and 
freshness.  Also  the  harder  sort  of  fruits  may  be 
iDspt  long,  not  only  in  meal,  but  also  in  sawdust 
and  in  heaps  of  com. 

17.  There  is  an  opinion  held,  bodies  may  be 
preserved  fresh  in  liquors  of  their  own  kind,  as  in 
their  proper  menstrua,  as  to  keep  grapes  in  wine, 
olives  in  oil. 

18.  Pomegranates  and  quinces  are  kept  long, 
bang  lightly  dipped  in  sea  water  or  salt  water, 
and  some  after  taken  out  again,  and  then  dried  in 
the  open  air,  so  it  be  in  the  shade. 

19.  Bodies  put  in  wine,  oil,  or  the  lees  of 
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oil,  keep  long,  much  more  in  honey  or  spirit 
of  wine,  but  most  of  all,  as  some  say,  in  quick* 
silver. 

30.  Fruits  enclosed  in  wax,  pitch,  plaster, 
paste,  or  any  the  like  case  or  covering,  ke^  green 
very  long. 

31.  It  is  manifest  that  flies,  spiders,  ants,  or  the 
like  small  creatures,  fedling  by  chance  into  amber, 
or  the  gums  of  trees,  and  so  finding  a  burial  in 
them,  do  never  after  corrupt  or  rot,  although  they 
be  soft  and  tender  bodies. 

33.  Grapes  are  kept  long  by  being  hanged  up 
in  bunches;  the  same  is  of  other  fruits.  For 
there  is  a  twofold  commodity  of  this  thing;  the 
one,  that  they  are  kept  without  pressing  or 
bruising,  which  they  must  needs  suffer,  if  they 
were  laid  upon  any  hard  substance;  the  other, 
that  the  air  doth  encompass  them  on  every  side 
alike. 

33.  It  is  observed  that  putrefaction,  no  less  than 
desiccation  in  vegetables,  doth  not  begin  in  every 
part  alike,  but  chiefly  in  that  part  where,  being 
alive,  it  did  attract  nourishm^dt.  Therefore  some 
advise  to  cover  the  stalks  of  apples  or  other  fruits 
with  wax  or  pitch. 

34.  Great  wicks  of  candles  or  lamps  do  sooner 
consume  the  tallow  or  oil  than  lesser  wicks;  also 
wicks  of  cotton  sooner  than  those  of  rush  or 
straw,  or  small  twigs ;  and  in  staves  of  torches, 
those  of  juniper  or  fir  sooner  than  those  of  ash ; 
likewise  flame  moved  and  fanned  with  the  wind 
sooner  than  that  which  is  still.  And,  therefore, 
candles  set  in  a  lantern  will  last  longer  than  in 
the  op6n  air.  There  is  a  tradition,  that  lamps  set 
in  sepulchres  will  last  an  incredible  time. 

85.  The  nature  also  and  preparation  of  the  nou- 
rishment conduceth  no  less  to  ^e  lasting  of  lamps 
and  candles,  than  tiie  nature  of  the  flame ;  for 
wax  will  last  longer^  than  tallow,  and  tallow 
a  little  wet  longer  than  tallow  dry,  and  wax 
candles  old  made  long^  than  wax  candles  new 
made. 

86.  Trees,  if  you  stir  the  earth  about  their  root 
every  year,  will  continue  less  time;  if  once  in 
four  or  perhaps  in  ten  years,  much  longer;  also 
cutting  off  the  suckers  and  young  shoots  will 
make  them  live  the  longer;  but  dunging  them, 
or  laying  of  marl  about  their  roots,  or  much  wa- 
tering them,  adds  to  their  fertility,  but  cuts  off 
from  their  long  lasting.  And  thus  much  touching 
the  prohibiting  of  desiocation  or  consumption. 

37.  The  inteneration  or  making  tender  of  that 
which  is  dried  (which  is  the  chief  matter)  af- 
fords but  a  small  number  of  experiments.  And 
therefore  some  few  expmments  which  are  found 
in  living  creatures,  and  also  in  roan,  shall  be 
joined  together. 

38.  Bands  of  willow,  wherewith  they  use  to 
bind  trees,  laid  in  water,  grow  more  flexible; 
likewise  they  put  boughs  of  birch  (the  ends  of 
them)  in  earthen  pots  filled  with  water,  to  keep 
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tliem  irdm  withering;  and  bowls  oleft  with  dry- 
ness steeped  in  wster  dose  agtin. 

99.  Boots  grown  hard  and  obstinate  with  age, 
by  greasing  them  before  the  fire  with  tallow,  wax 
soft,  or  being  only  held  before  the  fire,  get  some 
softness.  Bladders  and  parchments  hardened  also 
become  tender  with  warm  water  mixed  with  tallow 
or  any  fat  thing,  bot  much  the  better  if  they  be  a 
little  chafed. 

30.  Trees  grown  rery  old,  that  hare  stood  long 
without  any  coltoie,  by  digging  and  opening  the 
earth  about  the  roots  of  them,  seem  to  grow 
yoong  agun,  wad  put  forth  young  branches. 

31.  Old  draught  oxen  worn  oot  with  laboor, 
being  taken  from  the  yoke,  and  pat  into  fresh 
pasture,  will  get  young  and  tender  flesh  again; 
insomuch  that  they  wUl  eat  as  fresh  and  tender 
as  a  steer. 

33.  A  strict  emaciating  diet  of  guiacum,  bis- 
cuit, and  the  like,  (wherewith  they  use  to  cure 
the  French  pox,  M  catarrhs,  and  some  kind  of 
dropsies,)  doth  first  bring  men  to  great  porer^r 
and  leanness,  by  wasting  the  juices  and  humours 
of  the  body,  which  after  they  begin  to  be  repaired 
again  seem  manifestly  more  yigorous  and  young. 
Nay,  and  I  am  of  opinion,  tet  emaciating  diseases 
afterwards  well  cmred  have  advanced  many  in  the 
way  of  long  life. 

Ob$ervationM, 

1.  Men  see  clearly,  like  owls,  in  the  night  of 
their  own  notions,  but  in  experience,  as  in  the 
daylight,  they  wink,  and  are  but  half-sighted. 
They  speak  much  of  the  elementary  quality  of 
siccity  or  dryness,  and  of  things  desiccating,  and 
of  ^e  natural  periods  of  bodies  in  which  they  are 
corrupted  and  consumed;  but  meanwhile,  either 
in  the  beginnings,  or  middle  passages,  or  last 
acts  of  desiccation  and  consumption,  they  obsenre 
nothing  that  is  of  moment 

S.  Desiccation  or  consumption  in  the  process 
thereof  is  finished  by  three  actions ;  and  all  these 
(as  was  said  before)  have  their  original  from  the 
natire  spirit  of  bodies. 

3.  The  first  action  is  the  attenuation  of  the 
moisture  into  spirit;  the  second  is,  the  issuing 
forth  or  flight  of  ^e  spirit;  the  third  is,  the 
contraction  of  the  grosser  parts  of  the  body 
immediately  after  the  spirit  issued  forth.  And 
this  last  is,  that  desiccation  and  induration, 
which  we  chiefly  handle,  the  fiurmer  two  con- 
sume only. 

4.  Touching  attenuation,  the  matter  is  manifest : 
for  the  spirit  which  is  enclosed  in  erery  tangible 
body  forgets  not  its  nature,  but  whatsoever  it 
meets  withal  in  the  body  (in  which  it  is  enclosed) 
that  it  can  digest  and  master,  and  turn  into  itself, 
that  it  plainly  alters  and  subdues,  and  multiplies 
itself  upon  it,  and  begets  new  spirit  And  this 
ericted  by  one  proof,  instead  of  many ;  for  that 
those   things   v^cii  are  thoroughly  dried  are 


lessened  in  their  weight,  and  become  h<dloWt- 
porous,  and  resounding  from  within.  Now  it  ia 
most  certain,  &at  the  inward  spirit  of  any  ihiog 
confers  nothing  to  tiie  weight,  but  rather  lightens 
it;  and  therefore  it  must  rueeds  be,  that  the  same 
spirit  hath  turned  into  it  the  moistore  and  juice  of 
the  body  which  weighed  before,  by  which  means 
the  weight  is  lessened.  And  this  is  the  first  ae- 
tion,  the  attenuation  of  ike  moistue  and  oomrert- 
ing  it  into  spirit. 

6.  The  eecond  action,  which  is  the  issuing 
forth  or  flight  of  the  spirit,  is  as  maniffist  also. 
For  that  issuing  forth,  when  it  is  in  tlffongs,  is 
apparent  even  to  tlie  sense,  in  Tspouis  to  the 
sight, in  odours  to  the  smelling;  but  if  it  issoeth 
forth  slowly ,  (as  when  a  thing  is  decayed  by  age,> 
then  it  is  not  apparent  to  the  sense,  but  the  mat- 
ter is  the  same.  Agam,  where  composure  of  the 
body  is  either  so  strait,  or  so  tenacious,  that  the 
spirit  can  find  no  pores  or  passages  by  wludi  to 
depsrt,  then  in  the  strtring  to  get  out,  it  drives 
before  it  the  grosser  parts  of  ihe  body,  and  pro- 
trudes them  beyond  the  superfioes  or  snrfiMS  of 
the  body;  as  it  is  in  the  rust  of  metals,  and 
mould  of  sll  £it  things.  And  this  is  the  second 
action,  the  issuing  forth  or  flight  of  the  spirit. 

6.  The  third  aiSion  is  somewhat  more  obsowDcs^ 
but  full  as  certain;  ^at  is,  the  contraction  of 
the  grosser  parts  after  the  spirit  issued  fbf^u. 
And  this  appears,  first,  in  diat  bodies  after  the 
spirit  issued  forth  do  manifestly  shrink,  snd  fill  a 
less  room,  as  it  is  in  the  kemds  of  nuts,  whieh 
after  they  are  dried,  are  too  tittle  for  the  shellsc 
and  in  beams  and  planchers  of  houses,  mtdch  at 
first  lay  close  together,  but  after  they  aie  dried 
give,  and  likewise  in  bowls,  whi<^  throngh 
drought  grow  full  of  crannies,  the  parts  of  the 
bowl  contracting  themselves  together,  and  after 
contraction  must  needs  be  empty  spaces.  Sec<Mid* 
ly,  it  appears  by  the  wrinkles  of  bodies  dried ; 
for  the  endeavour  of  contracting  itself  is  such, 
that  by  the  contraction  it  brings  the  parts  nearer 
together,  and  so  lifts  them  up ;  for  |0iatsoev«  is 
contracted  on  the  sides,  is  lifted  up  in  the  midsti 
and  this  is  to  be  seen  in  papers  and  old  parch- 
ments, and  in  the  skins  of  living  creatures,  and 
in  the  coats  of  soft  cheeses,  all  which  with  age 
gather  wrinkles.  Thirdly,  &is  contraction  shows 
itself  most  in  those  things  which  by  heat  are  not 
only  wrinkled,  but  ruffled  and  plighted,  and,  as  it 
were,  rolled  together,  as  it  is  in  papers,  and 
parchments,  and  leaves,  brought  near  the  fire ; 
for  contraction  by  age,  which  is  more  slow,  com- 
monly causeth  wrinkles,  but  contraction  by  the 
fire,  which  is  more  speedy,  causeth  plighting. 
Now  in  most  things  where  it  comes  not  to 
wrinkling  or  plighting,  tiiere  is  simple  contrac- 
tion, and  angustiation  or  straitening,  and  indura- 
tion or  hardening,  and  desiccation,  as  was  showed 
in  the  first  place.  But  if  tiie  issuing  forth  of  the 
spirit,  and  absumption  or  waste  of  the  uKHSture 
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be  so  great  that  there  is  not  left  body  sufficient  to 
unite  and  contract  itself,  then  of  necessity  con- 
traction must  cease,  and  the  body  become  putrid, 
and  nothing  else  but  a  Uttle  dust  cleaving  to- 
gether, which  with  a  light  touch  is  dispersed, 
and  falleth  asunder;  as  it  is  in  bodies  that  are 
Totten,  and  in  paper  burnt,  and  linen  made  into 
tinder,  and  carcasses  embalmed  after  many  ages. 
And  this  is  ihe  third  action,  the  eontraction  of  the 
grosser  parts  after  the  spirit  issueth  forth. 

7.  It  is  to  be  noted,  that  fire  and  heat  dry  only 
by  accident,  for  their  proper  work  is  to  attenuate 
and  dilate  the  spirit  and  moisture,  and  then  it 
follows  by  accident  that  the  other  parts  should  con< 
tract  themselves,  either  for  the  flying  of  vacuum 
alone,  or  for  some  other  motion  withal,  whereof 
we  now  speak  not. 

8.  It  is  certain  that  putrefaction  taketh  its 
original  from  the  native  spirit,  no  less  than  are- 
faction,  but  it  goeth  on  a  far  different  way ;  for  in 
putrefaction,  tibe  spirit  is  not  simply  vapoured 
forth,  but  being  detained  in  part,  works  strange 
garboils,  and  the  grosser  parts  are  not  so  much 
locally  contracted,  as  they  congregate  themselves 
to  parts  of  the  same  nature. 

Itcngth  and  Shortness  of  Life  in  Uving  Creatures* 
To  tbe  lint  ankle.    Tbe  history. 

Touching  the  length  and  shortness  of  life  in 
living  creatures,  the  information  which  may  be 
had  is  but  slender,  observation  is  negligent,  and 
tradition  fiaibulous.  In  tame  creatures  their  de- 
generate life  cormpteth  them,  in  wild  creatures 
their  exposing  to  all  weathere  often  intereepteth 
them;  neither  do  those  things  which  may  seem 
concomitants  give  any  furtherance  to  this  informa- 
tion, (the  greatness  of  their  bodies,  their  time  of 
bearing  in  the  womb,  the  number  of  their  young 
ones,  the  time  of  their  growth,  and  the  rest,)  in 
regard  that  these  things  are  intermixed,  and  some- 
times they  concur,  sometimes  they  sever. 

1.  Man's  age  (as  far  as  can  be  gathered  by  any 
certain  narration)  doth  exceed  the  age  of  all  other 
living  creatures,  except  it  be  of  a  very  few  only, 
and  the  concomitants  in  him  are  very  equally  dis- 
posed, his  stature  and  proportion  large,  his  bear- 
ing in  the  womb  nine  months,  his  fi'uit  commonly 
one  at  a  birth,  his  puberty  at  the  age  of  fourteen 
years,  his  time  of  growing  till  twenty. 

3.  The  elephant,  by  undoubted  relation,  ex- 
ceeds the  ordinary  race  of  man's  Hfe,  but  his 
bearing  in  the  womb  the  space  of  ten  years  is 
fabulous ;  of  two  y^re,  or  at  least  above  one, 
is  certain.  Now,  his  bulk  is  great,  his  time  of 
growth  until  the  thirtieth  year,  his  teeth  exceed- 
ing hard,  neither  hath  it  been  observed  that  his 
blood  is  the  coldest  of  all  creatures ;  his  age  hath 
sometimes  reached  to  two  hundred  years. 

3.  Lions  are  accounted  long  livers,  because 
many  of  them  have  been  found  toothless,  a  sign 


not  so  certain,  for  that  may  be  caused  by  their 
strong  brea&. 

4.  The  bear  is  a  great  sleeper,  a  duH  beast,  and 
given  to  ease,  and  yet  not  noted  for  long  life; 
nay,  he  has  this  sign  of  short  life,  that  his  bear- 
ing in  the  womb  is  but  short,  scarce  full  fozXj 
days. 

5.  The  fox  seems  to  be  well  disposed  in  many 
things  for  long  life;  he  is  well  skinned,  feeds  on 
flesh,  lives  in  dens,  and  yet  he  is  noted  not  to 
have  that  property.  Certainly  he  is  a  kind  of 
dog,  and  that  kind  is  but  short-lived. 

6.  The  camel  is  a  long  liver,  a  lean  creature, 
and  sinewy ;  so  that  he  doth  ordinarily  attain  to 
fifty,  and  sometimes  to  a  hundred  years. 

7.  The  horse  lives  but  to  a  moderate  age,  scarce 
to  forty  years,  his  ordinary  period  is  twenty  years, 
but,  perhaps,  he  is  beholden  for  this  shortness  of 
life  to  man ;  for  we  have  now  no  horses  of  tiie 
sun  that  live  freely,  and  at  pleasure,  in  good 
pastures;  notwithstanding,  the  hone  grows  till 
he  be  six  yeua  old,  and  is  able  for  generation  in 
his  old  age.  Besides,  the  mare  goeth  longer  with 
her  young  one  than  a  woman,  and  brings  fbrtfa 
two  at  a  burden  more  rarely.  The  ass  lives 
commonly  to  the  horse's  age,  but  the  mole  out- 
lives them  both. 

8.  The  hart  is  famous  amongst  men  for  long 
life,  yet  not  upon  any  relation  that  is  undoubted. 
They  tell  of  a  obtain  hart  that  was  found  with  a 
collar  about  his  neck,  and  that  collar  hidden  with 
fat.  The  long  life  of  the  hart  is  the  less  credible, 
because  he  comes  to  his  perfection  at  the  fifth 
year,  and  not  long  after  his  horns  (which  he 
sheds  and  renews  yearly)  grow  more  narrow  at 
the  root,  and  less  branched. 

9.  The  dog  is  but  a  short  liver,  he  exceeds  not 
the  age  of  twenty  years,  and,  for  the  most  part, 
lives  not  to  fourteen  yean;  a  creature  of  the 
hottest  temper,  and  living  in  extremes,  for  he  is 
commonly  either  in  vehement  motion,  or  sleeping; 
besides,  the  bitch  bringeth  forth  many  at  a  burden, 
and  goeth  nine  weeks. 

10.  The  ox  likewise,  for  the  greatness  of  his 
body  and  strength,  is  but  a  short  liver,  about  some 
sixteen  years,  and  the  males  live  longer  than  the 
females :  notwithstanding,  they  bear  usually  but 
one  at  a  burden,  and  go  nine  months;  a  creature 
dull,  fleshy,  and  soon  fatted,  and  living  only  upon 
herby  substances,  vrithout  grain. 

1 1 .  The  sheep  seldom  lives  to  ten  years,  though 
he  be  a  creature  of  a  moderate  size,  and  excellent- 
ly clad;  and,  that  which  may  seem  a  wonder, 
being  a  creature  with  so  little  a  gall,  yet  he  hath 
the  most  curled  coat  of  any  other,  for  the  hair  of 
no  creature  is  so  much  curled  as  wool  is.  The 
rams  generate  not  before  the  third  year,  and  con- 
tinue able  for  generation  until  the  eighth.  The 
ewes  bear  young  as  long  as  they  live.  The  sheep 
is  a  diseased  creature,  and  rarely  lives  to  hb  fuli 
age. 
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13.  The  goat  lires  to  the  same  age  with  the 
sheep,  and  is  not  much  unlike  in  other  things, 
though  he  be  a  creature  more  nimble,  and  of 
somewhat  a  firmer  flesh,  and  so  should  be  longer 
lived  ;  but  then  he  is  much  more  lasciyious,  and 
that  shortens  his  life. 

13.  The  sow  lives  to  fifteen  years,  sometimes 
to  twenty ;  and  though  it  be  a  creature  of  the 
moistest  flesh,  yet  that  seems  to  make  nothing  to 
lengdi  of  life.  Of  the  wild  boar,  or  sow,  we 
hare  nothing  certain. 

14.  The  cat's  age  is  betwixt  six  and  ten  years ; 
a  creature  nimble  and  full  of  spirit,  whose  seed 
(as  ^lian  reports)  burneth  the  female ;  where- 
upon, it  is  said,  that  the  cat  conceives  with  pain, 
and  brings  forth  with  ease.  A  creature  ravenous 
in  eating,  rather  swallowing  down  his  meat 
whole  than  feeding. 

16.  Hares  and  coneys  attain  scarce  to  seven 
years,  being  both  creatures  generative,  and  with 
young  ones  of  several  conceptions  in  their  bellies. 
In  this  they  are  unlike,  &at  the  coney  lives  under 
ground,  and  the  hare  above  ground.  And,  again, 
that  the  ha^e  is  of  a  more  duskish  flesh. 

16.  Birds,  for  the  size  of  their  bodies,  are  much 
lesser  than  beasts ;  for  an  eagle  or  swan  is  but  a 
small  thing  in  comparison  of  an  ox  or  horse,  and 
so  is  an  ostrich  to  an  elephant. 

17.  Birds  are  excellenUy  well  clad,  for  feathers, 
for  warmth  and  close  sitting  to  the  body,  exceed 
wool  and  hairs. 

18.  Birds,  though  they  hatch  many  young  ones 
together,  yet  they  bear  them  not  all  in  their  bodies 
at  once,  but  lay  their  eggs  by  turns,  whereby 
their  fruit  hath  the  more  plentiful  nourishment 
whilst  it  is  in  their  bodies. 

19.  Birds  chew  little  or  nothing,  but  dietr  meat 
is  found  whole  in  their  crops,  notwithstanding, 
they  will  break  the  shells  of  fruit  and  pick  out 
the  kernels ;  they  are  thought  to  be  of  a  very  hot 
and  strong  concoction. 

90.  The  motion  of  birds  in  their  flying,  is  a 
mixed  motion,  consisting  of  a  moving  of  the 
limbs,  and  of  a  kind  of  carriage,  which  is  the 
most  wholesome  kind  of  exercise. 

21.  Aristotle  noted  well  touching  the  genera- 
tion of  birds,  (but  he  transferred  it  ill  to  other 
living  creatures,)  that  the  seed  of  the  male  con- 
fers less  to  generation  than  the  fonale,  but  that  it 
rather  affords  activity  than  matter ;  so  that  fruit- 
ful eggs  and  unfruitful  eggs  are  hardly  distin- 
guished. 

33.  Birds  (almost  all  of  them)  come  to  their 
fall  growth  the  first  year,  or  a  litde  after.  It  is 
true,  that  their  feathers,  in  some  kinds,  and  their 
bills,  in  others,  show  their  years;  but,  for  the 
growth  of  their  bodies,  it  is  not  so. 

23.  The  eagle  is  accounted  a  long  liver,  yet 
bis  years  are  not  set  down ;  and,  it  is  alleged,  as 
a  sign  of  his  long  life,  that  he  casts  his  bill, 
whereby  he  grows  young  again;  from  whence 


comes  that  old  proverb,  the  old  age  of  an  ea^. 
Notwithstanding,  perchance,  the  matter  may  be 
thus,  that  the  renewing  of  the  eagle  doth  not  cast 
his  bill,  but  the  casting  of  his  bill  is  ^e  renewing 
of  the  eagle ;  for,  after  that  Ms  bill  is  drawn  to  a 
great  crookedness,  the  eagle  feeds  with  much  dif- 
ficulty. 

24.  Vultures  are  also  affirmed  to  belong  liven, 
insomuch  that  they  extend  their  life  well  near  to 
a  hundred  years.  Kites  likewise,  and  so  all 
birds  that  feed  upon  flesh,  and  birds  of  prey,  live 
long.  As  for  hawks,  because  they  lead  a  degene- 
rate and  servile  life,  for  the  delight  of  men,  the 
term  of  their  natural  life  is  not  certainly  known ; 
notwithstanding,  amongst  mewed  hawks,  some 
have  been  found  to  have  lived  thirty  years,  and 
amongst  wild  hawks,  forty  years. 

35.  The  raven,  likewise,  is  reported  to  live 
long,  sometimes  to  a  hundred  years.  He  feeds 
on  carrion,  and  flies  not  often,  but  rather  is  a 
sedentary  and  melancholic  bird,  and  hath  very 
black  flesh.  But  the  crow,  like  unto  him  in  most 
things,  (except  in  greatness  and  voice,)  lives  not 
altogether  so  long,  and  yet  is  reckoned  amongst 
the  long  livers. 

36.  The  swan  is  certainly  found  to  be  a  long 
liver,  and  exceeds  not  ui^requently  a  hundred 
years.  He  is  a  bird  excellently  plumed,  a  feeder 
upon  fish,  and  is  always  carried,  and  &at  in  run- 
ning waters. 

37.  The  goose  also  may  pass  amongst  the  long 
livers,  though  his  food  be  commonly  grass,  and 
such  kind  of  nourishment,  especially  the  wild 
goose ;  whereupon  this  proverb  grew  amongst  ^ 
Germans,  Magis  senex  quam  anser  nivalis ;  older 
than  a  wild  goose. 

38.  Storks  must  needs  be  long  livers,  if  that 
be  true  which  was  anciently  observed  of  them, 
that  they  never  came  to  Thebes,  because  that  city 
was  often  sacked.  This,  if  it  were  so,  then  either 
they  must  have  the  knowledge  of  more  ages  than 
one,  or  else  the  old  ones  must  tell  their  young  the 
history.  But  there  is  nothing  more  frequent  than 
fables. 

39.  For  fables  do  so  abound  touching  the  phoe- 
nix, that  the  truth  is  utterly  lost,  if  any  such  bird 
there  be.  As  for  that  which  was  so  much  ad- 
mired, that  she  was  ever  seen  abroad  with  a  great 
troop  of  birds  about  her,  it  is  no  such  wonder; 
for  the  same  is  usually  seen  about  an  owl  flying 
in  the  daytime,  or  a  parrot  let  out  of  a  cage. 

30.  The  parrot  hath  been  certainly  known  to 
have  lived  threescore  years  in  England,  how  old 
soever  he  was  before  he  was  brou^t  over ;  a  bird 
eating  almost  all  kinds  of  meats,  chewing  his 
meat,  and  renewing  his  bill :  likewise  curst  and 
mischievous,  and  of  a  black  flesh. 

31.  The  peacock  lives  twenty  years,  but  he 
comes  not  forth  with  his  argus  eyes  before  he  be 
three  years  old;  a  bird  slow  of  pace,  having 
whitish  flesh. 
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32.  The  dunghill  cock  is  venereoos,  martial, 
and  but  of  a  short  life ;  a  crank  bird,  having  also 
white  flesh. 

33.  The  Indian  cock,  commonly  called  the 
turkey  cock,  lives  not  much  longer  than  the  dung- 
hill cock;  an  angry  bird,  and  hath  exceeding 
white  flesh. 

34.  The  ringdoTes  are  of  the  longest  sort  of 
livers,  insomuch  that  they  attain  sometimes  to 
fifty  years  of  age ;  an  airy  bird,  and  both  builds 
and  sits  on  hi^h.  But  doves  and  turtles  are  but 
short-lived,  not  exceeding  eight  years. 

35.  But  pheasants  and  partridges  may  live  to 
sixteen  years.  They  are  great  breeders,  but  not 
80  white  of  flesh  as  ^e  ordinary  pullen. 

36.  The  blackbird  is  reported  to  be,  amongst 
the  lesser  birds,  one  of  the  longest  livers ;  an 
unhappy  bird,  and  a  good  singer. 

37.  The  spanow  is  noted  to  be  of  a  very  short 
life ;  and  it  is  imputed  in  the  males  to  their  lasci- 
vioueness.  But  the  linnet,  no  bigger  in  body 
than  the  sparrow,  hath  been  observed  to  have 
lived  twenty  years. 

38.  Of  the  ostrich  we  have  nothing  certain; 
those  that  were  kept  here  have  been  so  unfortu- 
nate, but  no  long  life  appeared  by  them.  Of  the 
bird  ibis  we  find  only  that  he  liveth  long,  but  his 
years  are  not  recorded. 

39.  The  age  of  fishes  is  more  uncertain  than 
that  of  terrestrial  creatures,  because  living  under 
the  water  they  are  the  less  observed;  many  of 
them  breathe  not,  by  which  means  their  vital 
spirit  is  more  closed  in;  and,  therefore,  though 
they  receive  some  refrigeration  by  their  gills,  yet 
that  refrigeration  is  not  so  continual  as  when  it  is 
by  breathing. 

40.  They  are  free  from  the  desiccation  and  de- 
predation of  the  air  ambient,  because  they  live  in 
the  water,  yet  there  is  no  doubt  but  the  water, 
ambient,  and  piercing,  and  received  into  the  pores 
of  the  body,  doth  more  hurt  to  long  life  than  the 
air  doth. 

41.  It  is  affirmed,  too,  that  their  blood  is  not 
warm.  Some  of  them  are  great  devourers,  even 
of  their  own  kind.  Their  flesh  is  softer  and  more 
tender  than  that  of  terrestrial  creatures ;  they 
grow  exceedingly  fat,  insomuch  that  an  incredible 
quantity  of  oil  will  be  extracted  out  of  one  whale. 

42.  Dolphins  are  reported  to  live  about  thirty 
years ;  of  which  thing  a  trial  was  taken  in  some 
of  them  by  cutting  off  their  tails :  they  grow  until 
ten  years  of  age. 

43.  That  which  they  report  of  some  fishes  is 
strange,  that  after  a  certain  age  their  bodies  will 
waste  and  grow  very  slender,  only  their  head  and 
tail  retaining  their  former  greatness. 

44.  There  were  found  in  Ciesar's  fishponds 
lampreys,  to  have  lived  threescore  years ;  they 
were  grown  so  familiar  with  long  use,  that  Cras- 
sus,  the  orator,  solemnly  lament^  one  of  them. 

45.  The  pike,  amongst  fishes  living  in  fresh 


water,  is  found  to  last  longest,  sometimes  to  forty 
years ;  he  is  a  ravener,  of  a  fiesh  somewhat  dry 
and  firm. 

46.  But  the  carp,  bream,  trench,  eel,  and  the 
like,  are  not  held  to  live  above  ten  years. 

47.  Salmons  are  quick  of  growth,  short  of  life ; 
so  are  trouts ;  but  the  perch  is  slow  of  growth, 
long  of  life. 

48.  Touching  that  monstrous  bulk  of  the  whale 
or  ork,  how  long  it  is  weiled  by  vital  spirit,  we 
have  received  nothing  certain ;  neither  yet  touch- 
ing the  sea-calf,  and  sea-hog,  and  other  innume- 
rable fishes. 

49.  Crocodiles  are  reported  to  be  exceeding 
long-lived,  and  are  famous  for  the  times  of  their 
growth,  for  that  they,  amongst  all  other  creatures, 
are  thought  to  grow  during  their  whole  life. 
They  are  of  those  creatures  that  lay  eggs,  raven- 
ous, cruel,  and  well  fenced  against  the  waters. 
Touching  the  other  kinds  of  shell-fish,  we  find 
nothing  certain  how  long  they  live. 

Ob$erv<Uion, 
To  find  out  a  rule  touching  length  and  short- 
ness of  life  in  living  creatures  is  very  difficult,  by 
reason  of  the  negligence  of  observations,  and  the 
intermixing  of  causes.  A  few  things  we  will  set 
down. 

1.  There  are  more  kinds  of  birds  found  to  be 
long-lived  than  of  beasts ;  as  the  eagle,  the  vuU 
ture,  the  kite,  the  pelican,  the  raven,  the  crow, 
the  swan,  the  goose,  the  stork,  the  crane,  the  bird 
called  the  ibis,  the  parrot,  the  ringdove,  with  the 
rest,  though  they  come  to  their  full  growth  within 
a  year,  and  are  less  of  bodies ;  surely  their  cloth* 
ing  is  excellent  good  against  the  distemperatures 
of  the  weather ;  and,  besides,  living  for  the  most 
part  in  the  open  air,  they  are  like  the  inhabitants 
of  pure  mountains',  which  are  longrlived.  Again, 
their  motion,  which  (as  I  elsewhere  said)  is  a 
mixed  motion,  compounded  of  a  moving  of  their 
limbs  and  of  a  carriage  in  the  air,  doth  less  weary 
and  wear  them,  and  it  is  more  wholesome.  Nei- 
ther do  they  suffer  any  compression  or  want  of 
nourishment  in  their  mother^s  bellies,  because  the 
eggs  are  laid  by  turns.  But  the  chiefest  cause  of; 
all  I  take  to  be  is  this,  that  birds  are  made  more 
of  the  substance  of  the  mother  than  of  the  father, 
whereby  their  spirits  are  not  so  eager  and. hot. 

2.  It  may  be  a  position,  that  creatures  which 
partake  more  of  the  substance  of  their  mother 
than  of  their  father,  are  long-lived,  as  birds  are, 
which  was  said  before.  Aiso,  that  those  which 
have  a  longer  time  of  bearing  in  the  womb,  do 
partake  more  of  the  substance  of  their  mother, 
less  of  the  father,  and  so  are  longer  lived ;  inso^ 
much,  that  I  am  of  opinion,  that  even  amongst 
men,  (which  I  have  noted  in  some,)  those  that 
resemble  their  mothers  most  are  longest  lived : 
and  so  are  the  children  of  old  men  begotten  of 
young  wives,  if  the  fathers  be  sound,  not  disease^ 
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3.  The  first  breeding  of  creatures  is  ever  mate- 
iia]»  either  to  their  hurt  or  benefit.  And,  there- 
fore, it  stands  with  reason,  that  the  lesser  com- 
pression, and  the  more  liberal  alimentation  of  the 
yoang  one  in  the  womb,  should  confer  much  to 
long  life.  Now,  this  happens  when  either  the 
young  ones  are  brought  forth  successively,  as  in 
birds ;  or  when  they  are  single  birth,  as  in  crea- 
tures bearing  but  one  at  a  burden. 

4.  But  long  bearing  in  the  womb  makes  for 
length  of  life  three  ways.  First,  for  that  the 
young  one  partakes  more  of  the  substance  of  the 
mother,  as  hath  been  said.  Secondly,  that  it 
comes  forth  more  strong  and  able.  Thirdly,  that 
it  undergoes  the  predatory  force  of  the  air  later. 
Besides,  it  shows  that  nature  intendeth  to  finish 
their  periods  by  larger  circles.  Now,  though 
oxen,  and  sheep,  which  are  borne  in  the  womb 
about  six  months,  are  but  short-lived,  that  hap- 
pens for  other  causes. 

5.  Feeders  upon  grass  and  mere  herbs  are  but 
short  livers,  and  creatures  feeding  upon  flesh,  or 
•eeds^  or  fruits,  long  livers,  as  some  birds  are. 
As  for  harts,  which  are  long-lived,  they  take  the 
one-half  of  their  meat  (as  men  use  to  say)  from 
above  their  heads ;  and  the  goose,  besides  grass, 
findeth  something  in  the  water  and  stubble  to 
feed  upon. 

6«  We  suppose  that  a  good  clothing  of  the 
body  maketh  much  to  long  life ;  for  it  fenceth 
and  armeth  against  the  intemperances  of  the  air, 
which  do  wonderfully  assail  and  decay  the  body ; 
which  benefit  birds  especially  have.  Now,  that 
sheep,  which  have  so  good  fleeces,  should  be  so 
short-lived,  that  is  to  be  imputed  to  diseases, 
whereof  that  creature  is  full,  and  to  the  bare  eat- 
ing of  grass. 

7.  The  seat  of  the  spirits,  without  doubt,  is 
principally  the  head,  which,  though  it  be  usually 
understood  of  the  animal  spirits  only,  yet  this  is 
a]l  in  all.  Again,  it  is  not  to  be  doubted  but  the 
spirits  do  most  of  all  waste  and  prey  upon  the 
body,  so  that  when  they  are  either  in  greater 
plenty,  or  in  greater  inflammation  and  acrimony, 
there  the  life  is  much  shortened.  And,  therefore,  I 
conceive  a  great  cause  of  long  life  in  birds  to  be 
the  small ness  of  their  heads  in  comparison  of 
their  bodies ;  for  even  men,  which  have  very  great 
heads,  I  suppose  to  be  the  shorter  livers. 

8.  I  am  of  opinion  that  carriage  is,  of  all  other 
motions,  the  most  helpful  to  long  life,  which  I 
also  noted  before.  Now,  there  are  carried  water- 
fowls upon  the  water,  as  swans;  all  birds  in 
their  flying,  but  with  a  strong  endeavour  of  their 
limbs ;  and  fishes,  of  the  length  of  whose  lives 
we  have  no  certainty. 

9.  Those  creatures  which  are  long  before  they 
come  to  their  perfection,  (not  speaking  of  growth 
in  stature  only,  but  of  other  steps  to  maturity,  as 
man  puts  forth,  first,  his  teeth,  next,  the  signs  of 
puberty,  then  his  beard,  and  so  forward,)  are  long- 


lived,  for  it  shows  that  nature  finished  her  penods 
by  larger  circles. 

,  10.  Milder  creatures  are  not  long-lived,  as  tha 
sheep  and  dove ;  for  choler  is  as  the  whetstone 
and  spur  to  many  functions  in  the  body. 

11.  Creatures  whose  flesh  is  more  duskish, 
are  longer  lived  than  those  that  have  white  flesh; 
for  it  showeth  that  the  juice  of  the  body  is  more 
firm,  and  less  apt  to  dissipate. 

12.  In  every  corruptible  body  quantity  maketh 
much  to  the  conservation  of  the  whole;  for  a 
great  fire  is  longer  in  quenching,  a  small  portion 
of  water  is  sooner  evaporated,  the  body  of  a  tree 
withereth  not  so  fast  as  a  twig.  And,  ^erefore, 
generally,  (I  speak  it  of  species,  not  of  indivi- 
duals,) creatures  that  are  large  in  body  are  longer 
lived  than  those  that  are  small,  unless  there  be 
some  other  potent  cause  to  hinder  it. 

AHmentaiion  or  Nourishment;   and  iht  way  cf 
Nourishing, 

To  the  ibmth  article.    The  history. 

1.  Nourishment  ought  to  be  of  an  inferior 
nature,  and  more  simple  substances  than  the 
thing  nourished.  Plants  are  nourished  with 
the  earth  and  water,  living  creatures  with 
plants,  man  with  living  creatures.  There  aie 
also  certain  creatures  feeding  upon  flesh,  and 
man  himself  takes  plants  into  a  part  of  his 
nourishment;  but  man  and  creatures  feeding 
upon  flesh  are  scarcely  nourished  with  plants 
alone;  perhaps  fruit  or  grains,  baked  or  boiled, 
may,  with  long  use,  nourish  them;  but  leaves,  or 
plants,  or  herbs,  will  not  do  it,  as  the  order  of 
Foliatanes  showed  by  experience. 

2.  Over-great  aflinity  or  consubstantiality  of 
the  nourishment  to  the  thing  nourished,  proveth 
not  well ;  creatures  feeding  upon  herbs  touch  no 
flesh ;  and  of  creatures  feeding  upon  flesh,  few  of 
them  eit  their  own  kind.  As  for  men  which  are 
cannibals,  they  feed  not  ordinarily  upon  man's 
flesh,  but  reserve  it  as  a  dainty,  either  to  serve 
their  revenge  upon  their  enemies,  or  to  satisfy 
their  appetite  at  some  times.  So  the  ground  is 
best  sown  with  seed  growing  elsewhere,  and 
men  do  not  use  to  graft  or  inoculate  upon  the 
same  stock. 

3.  By  how  much  the  more  the  nourishment  is 
better  prepared,  and  approacheth  nearer  in  like- 
ness to  the  thing  nourished,  by  so  much  the  more 
are  plants  more  fruitful,  and  living  creatures  in 
better  liking  and  plight ;  for  a  young  slip  or  cion 
is  not  so  well  nourished  if  it  be  pricked  into  the 
ground,  as  if  it  be  grafted  into  a  stock  agreeing 
with  it  in  nature,  and  where  it  finds  the  nourish- 
ment already  digested  and  prepared ;  neither  (as 
is  reported)  will  the  seed  of  an  onion,  or  some 
such  like,  sown  in  the  bare  earth,  bring  forth  so 
large  a  fruit  as  if  it  be  put  into  another  onion, 
which  is  a  new  kind  of  grafting  into  the  root  or 
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-iiBder  groond.  Again,  it  hath  been  found  out 
iately,  that  a  slip  of  a  wild  tree,  as  of  an  elm, 
<wk,  ash,  or  such  Uke,  grafted  into  a  stock  of  the 
same  kind,  will  bring  forth  larger  leaves  than 
those  that  grow  without  grafting.  Also  men  are 
ikiA  nourished  so  well  with  raw  flesh  as  with  that 
which  hath  passed  the  fire. 

4.  Living  creatures  are  nourished  by  the  mouth, 
pkmts  by  the  root,  young  ones  in  the  womb  by  the 
navel.  Birds  for  a  while  are  nourished  with  the 
yolk  in  the  egg,  whereof  some  is  found  in  their 
crops  after  they  are  hatched. 

5.  All  nourishment  moveth  from  the  centre 
to  the  circumference,  or  from  the  inward  to  the 
outward;  yet  it  is  to  be  noted,  that  in  trees  and 
plants  the  nourishment  passeth  rather  by  the 
bark  and  outward  parts,  than  by  the  pith  and 
inward  parts ;  for  if  the  bark  be  pulled  ofiT,  though 
but  for  a  small  breadth  round,  they  live  no  more ; 
and  the  blood  in  the  veins  of  living  creatures 
doth  no  less  nourish  the  flesh  beneath  than  the 
flesh  above  it. 

6.  In  all  alimentation  or  nourishment  there  is 
a  twofold  action,  extusion,  and  attraction ;  where- 
of the  former  proceeds  from  the  inward  function, 
iihe  latter  from  the  outward. 

7.  Vegetables  assimilate  their  nourishment  sim- 
ply, without  exceming;  for  gums  and  tears  of 
trees  are  rather  exuberances  than  excrements,  and 
knots  or  knobs  are  nothing  but  diseases.  But 
the  substance  of  living  creatures  is  more  percep- 
tible of  the  like ;  and,  therefore,  it  is  conjoined 
with  a  kind  of  disdain,  whereby  it  rejecteth  the 
bad  and  assimilateth  the  good. 

8.  It  is  a  strange  thing  of  the  stalks  of  fruits, 
that  all  the  nourishment  which  produceth  some- 
times such  great  fruits,  should  be  forced  to  pass 
through  so  narrow  necks;  for  the  fruit  is  never 
joined  to  the  stocks  without  some  stalk. 

9.  It  is  to  be  noted,  that  the  seeds  of  living 
creatures  will  not  be  fruitful  but  when  they  new 
ahed,  but  the  seeds  of  plants  will  be  fruitful  a 
long  time  after  they  are  gathered ;  yet  the  slips  or 
cions  of  trees  will  not  grow  unless  they  be  grafts 
«d  green,  neither  will  the  roots  keep  long  fresh 
unless  they  be  covered  with  earth. 

10.  In  living  creatures  there  are  degrees  of 
nourishment  according  to  their  age ;  in  the  womb, 
the  young  one  is  nourished  with  the  mother's 
blood;  when  it  is  new-born,  with  milk;  after- 
wards with  meats  and  drinks :  and  in  old  age  the 
most  nourishing  and  savoury  meats  please  best. 

Above  all,  it  maketh  to  the  present  inquisition, 
to  inquire  diligently  and  attentively  whether  a 
man  may  not  receive  nourishment  from  without, 
at  least  some  other  way  besides  the  mouth.  We 
know  that  baths  of  milk  are  used  in  some  hectic 
fevers,  and  when  the  body  is  brought  extreme 
low,  and  physicians  do  provide  nourishing  glis- 
ters. This  matter  would  be  well  studied ;  for  if 
nourishment  may  be  made  either  from  without. 


or  some  other  way  than  by  the  stomach,  then  the 
weakness  of  concoction,  which  is  incident  to  old 
men,  might  be  recompensed  by  these  helps,  and 
concoction  restored  to  them  entire. 

Length  and  Shortness  of  Life  in  Man, 

To  the  fifth,  sixth,  seventh,  eighth,  ninth,  and  eleventh  Ar- 
ticles.   The  History. 

1.  Before  the  flood,  as  the  sacred  Scriptures 
relate,  men  lived  many  hundred  years;  yet 
none  of  the  fathers  attained  to  a  full  thousand. 
Neither  was  this  length  of  life  peculiar  only  to 
grace  or  the  holy  line ;  for  there  are  reckoned  of 
the  fathers, until  the  flood,  eleven  generations; 
but  of  the  sons  of  Adam,  by  Cain,  only  eight 
generations;  so  as  the  posterity  of  Cain  may 
seem  the  longer  lived.  But  this  length  of  life, 
immediately  after  the  flood,  was  reduced  to  a 
moiety,  but  in  the  postnati ;  for  Noah,  who  was 
bom  before,  equalled  the  age  of  his  ancestors, 
and  Sem  saw  the  six  hundr^th  year  of  his  life. 
Afterwards,  three  generations  being  run  from  the 
flood,  the  life  of  man  was  brought  down  to  a 
fourth  part  of  the  primitive  age,  that  was,  to 
about  two  hundred  years. 

2.  Abraham  lived  a  hundred  and  seventy  and 
five  years ;  a  man  of  a  high  courage,  and  prosper- 
ous in  all  things.  Isaac  came  to  a  hundred  and 
eighty  years  of  age ;  a  chaste  man,  and  enjoying 
more  quietness  than  his  father.  But  Jacob,  after 
many  crosses,  and  a  numerous  progeny,  lasted  to 
the  one  hundred  and  forty-seventh  year  of  his  life ; 
a  patient,  gentle,  and  wise  man.  Ismael,  a  mili- 
tary man,  lived  a  hundred  and  thirty  and  seven 
years.  Sarah  (whose  years  only  amongst  women 
are  recorded)  died  in  the  hundred  and  twenty- 
seventh  year  of  her  age ;  a  beautiful  and  mag- 
nanimous woman,  a  singular  good  mother  and 
wife,  and  yet  no  less  famous  for  her  liberty  than 
obsequiousness  towards  her  husband.  Joseph, 
also,  a  prudent  and  politic  man,  passing  his 
youth  in  affliction,  afterwards  advanced  to  the 
height  of  honour  and  prosperity,  lived  a  hundred 
and  ten  years.  But  his  brother  Levi,  older  than 
himself,  attained  to  a  hundred  and  thirty-seven 
years;  a  man  impatient  of  contumely  and  re- 
vengeful. Near  unto  the  same  age  attained  the 
son  of  Levi ;  also  his  grandchild,  the  father  of 
Aaron  and  Moses. 

3.  Moses  lived  a  hundred  and  twenty  years ;  a 
stout  man,  and  yet  the  meekest  upon  the  earth, 
and  of  a  very  slow  tongue.  Howsoever,  Moses, 
in  his  psalm,  pronounceth  that  the  life  of  man  is 
but  seven^  years,  and  if  a  man  have  strength, 
then  eighty ;  which  term  of  man's  life  standeth 
firm  in  many  particulars  even  at  this  day.  Aaron, 
who  was  three  years  the  older,  died  the  same 
year  with  his  brother;  a  man  of  a  readier  speech, 
of  a  more  facile  disposition,  and  less  constant. 
But  Phineas,  grandchild  of  Aaron,  (perhaps  out 
of  extraordinary  grace,)  may  be  collected  to  have 
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lived  three  hundred  years ;  if  so  be  the  war  of  the 
Israelites  against  the  tribe  of  Benjamin  (in  which 
expedition  Phineas  consulted  with)  were  perform- 
ed in  the  same  order  of  time  in  which  the  history 
hath  ranked  it;  be  was  a  man  of  a  most  eminent 
zeal.  Joshua,  a  martial  man  and  an  excellent 
leader,  and  evermore  victorious,  lived  to  the  hun- 
dred and  tenth  year  of  his  life.  Caleb  was  his  con- 
temporary, and  seemeth  to  have  been  of  as  great 
years.  Ebud,  the  judge,  seems  to  have  been  no 
less  than  a  hundred  years  old,  in  regard  that  after 
the  victory  over  the  Moabites,  the  Holy  Land  had 
rest  under  his  government  eighty  years ;  he  was 
a  man  fierce  and  undaunted,  and  one  that  in  a 
sort  neglected  his  life  for  the  good  of  his  people. 

4.  Job  lived,  after  the  restoration  of  his  happi- 
ness, a  hundred  and  forty  years,  being,  before  bis 
afflictions,  of  that  age  that  he  had  sons  at  man*8 
estate;  a  man  politic,  eloquent,  charitable,  and 
the  example  of  patience,  Eli,  the  priest,  lived 
ninety-eight  years ;  a  corpulent  man,  calm  of  dis- 
position, and  indulgent  to  his  children.  But 
Elizsus,  the  prophet,  may  seem  to  have  died 
when  he  was  above  a  hundred  years  old ;  for  he 
is  found  to  have  lived  after  the  assumption  of 
Elias  sixty  years ;  and  at  the  time  of  that  as- 
sumption he  was  of  those  years,  that  the  boys 
mocked  him  by  the  name  of  baldhead ;  a  man  ve- 
hement and  severe,  and  of  an  austere  life,  and  a 
contemner  of  riches.  Also  Isaiah,  the  prophet, 
seemeth  to  have  been  a  hundred  years  old ;  for 
he  is  found  to  have  exercised  the  function  of  a 
prophet  seventy  years  together,  the  years  both  of 
his  beginning  to  prophecy,  and  of  his  death,  being 
uncertain ;  a  man  of  an  admirable  eloquence,  an 
evangelical  prophet,  full  of  the  promises  of  God 
of  the  New  Testament,  as  a  bottle  with  sweet 
wine. 

5.  Tobias,  the  elder,  lived  a  hundred  and  fifty- 
eight  years,  the  younger  a  hundred  and  twenty- 
seven  ;  merciful  men,  and  great  alms-givers.  It 
seems,  in  the  time  of  the  captivity,  many  of  the 
Jews  who  returned  out  of  Babylon  were  of  great 
years,  seeing  they  could  remember  both  temples, 
(there  being  no  less  than  seventy  years  betwixt 
them,)  and  wept  for  the  unlikeness  of  them. 
Many  ages  after  that,  in  the  time  of  our  Saviour, 
lived  old  Simeon,  to  the  age  of  ninety ;  a  devout 
man,  and  full  both  of  hope  and  expectation.  Into 
the  same  time  also  fell  Anna,  the  prophetess,  who 
could  not  possibly  be  less  than  a  hundred  years 
old,  for  she  had  been  seven  years  a  wife,  about 
eighty-four  years  a  widow,  besides  the  years  of 
her  virginity,  and  the  time  that  she  lived  after  her 
prophecy  of  our  Saviour ;  she  was  a  holy  woman, 
and  passed  her  days  in  fastings  and  prayers. 

6.  The  long  lives  of  men  mentioned  in  heathen 
authors  have  no  great  certainty  in  them ;  both  for 
the  intermixture  of  fables,  whereunto  those  kind 
of  relations  were  very  prone,  and  for  their  falser 
calculation  of  years.    Certainly  of  the  Egyptians 


we  find  nothing  of  moment  in  thoae  works  that 
are  extant,  as  touching  long  life;  for  their  kings 
which  reigned  longest  did  not  exceed  fifty,  or 
five-and-fifty  years;  which  is  no  great  iDatler» 
seeing  many  at  this  day  attain  to  those  yeus. 
But  the  Orcadian  kings  are  fabulously  reported  lo 
have  lived  very  long.  Surely  that  couBtry  ««s 
mountainous,  full  of  flocks  of  sheep,  and  brought 
forth  most  wholesome  food,  notwithstanding, 
seeing  Pan  was  their  god,  we  may  conceive  that 
all  things  about  them  were  panic  and  vain,  tnd 
subject  to  fables. 

7.  Numa,  King  of  the  Romans,  lived  to  eigbty 
years;  a  man  peaceable, contemplative,  and mnck 
devoted  to  religion.  Marcus  Valerius  Conrinns 
saw  a  hundred  years  complete,  there  being  betwixt 
his  first  and  sixth  consulship  forty-six  years;  a 
man  valorous,  affable,  popular,  and  always  finta- 
nate. 

8.  Solon  of  Athens,  the  lawgiver,  and  one  of 
the  seven  wise  men,  lived  above  eighty  years,  a 
man  of  high  courage,  but  popular,  and  afiscted  to 
his  country;  also  learned,  given  to  pleasures, and 
a  soft  kind  of  life.  Epimenides,  the  Ctetian,  is 
reported  to  have  lived  a  hundred  and  fifty-seven 
years;  the  matter  is  mixed  with  a  prodigious 
relation,  for  fifty^even  of  those  years  he  is  said 
to  have  slept  in  a  cave.  Half  an  age  after,  Xeno- 
phon,  the  Colophonian,  lived  a  hundred  and  twe 
years,  or  rather  more ;  for  at  the  age  of  twenty* 
five  years  he  left  his  country,  seventy-seven  com- 
plete years  he  travelled,  and  after  that  returned  ; 
but  how  long  he  lived  after  his  return  appears  not ; 
a  man  no  less  wandering  in  mind  than  in  body ; 
for  his  name  was  changed  for  the  madness  of  his 
opinions,  from  Xenophanes  to  Xenomanes;  a 
man,  no  doubt,  of  a  vast  conceit,  and  that  minded 
nothing  but  infinitum. 

9.  Anacreon,  the  poet,  lived  eighty  years,  and 
somewhat  better,  a  man  lascivious,  voluptuous, 
and  given  to  drink.  Pindarus,  the  Theban,  lived 
to  eighty  years ;  a  poet  of  a  high  fancy,  singular 
in  his  conceits,  and  a  great  adorer  of  the  gods. 
Sophocles,  the  Athenian,  attained  to  the  like  age; 
a  lofty  tragic  poet,  given  over  wholly  to  writings 
and  neglectful  of  his  family. 

10.  Artaxerxes,  King  of  Persia,  lived  ninety-four 
years ;  a  man  of  a  dull  wit,  averse  to  the  despatch 
of  business,  desirous  of  glory,  but  rather  of  ease.. 
At  the  same  time  lived  Agesilaus,  King  of  Sparta,, 
to  eighty-four  years  of  age ;  a  moderate  prince,  as 
being  a  philosopher  among  kings,  but,  notwith^ 
standing,  ambitious,  and  a  warrior,  and  no  less 
stout  in  war  than  in  business. 

11.  Gorgias,  the  Sicilian,  was  a  hundred  and 
eight  years  old ;  a  rhetorician,  and  a  great  boaster 
of  his  faculty,  one  that  taught  youth  for  profits 
He  had  seen  many  countries,  and  a  little  before 
his  death  said,  that  he  had  done  nothing  worthy 
of  blame  since  he  was  an  old  man.  Protagoras^ 
of  Abdera,  saw  ninety  years  of  age.    This  maiL 
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was  likewise  a  liietoriciiii,  bat  profened  not  so 
rnneh  to  teaoh  the  Ubend  arts,  as  the  art  of  gorem- 
ing  commonwealths  and  states ;  notwiUistanding 
be  was  a  great  wanderer  in  the  world,  no  less 
than  Gorgias.  Isocrates,  the  Athenian,  lived 
ninety^ight  years ;  he  was  a  rhetorician  also,  but 
an  exceeding  modest  man,  one  that  shunned  tlie 
public  light,  and  opened  his  scbod  only  in  his 
own  house.  Democritus,  of  Abdera,  reached  to  a 
hundred  and  nine  years;  he  was  a  great  philoso- 
pher, and,  if  erer  any  man  amongst  the  Chnecians, 
a  true  naturalist,  a  surreyor  of  many  countdes, 
but  much  more  of  nature ;  also  a  diligent  seareh- 
er  into  experiments,  and  (as  Aristotle  objected 
against  him)  one  that  followed  similitudes  more 
than  the  laws  of  argruments.  Diogenes,  the 
Sinopean,  lired  ninety  yean ;  a  man  that  used 
liberty  towards  othere,  but  tyranny  oyer  himself, 
a  coarse  diet,  and  of  much  patience.  Zeno,  of 
Citium,  lacked  about  two  yean  of  a  hundred ;  a 
man  of  a  high  mind,  and  a  contemner  of  other 
men's  opinions;  also  of  a  great  acuteness,  but 
yet  not  troublesome,  choosing  rather  to  take 
men's  minds  than  to  enforce  them.  The  like 
whereof  afterwards  was  in  Seneca.  Plato,  the 
Athenian,  attained  to  eighty-one  yean;  a  man 
of  a  great  courage,  but  yet  a  lover  of  ease,  in  his 
notions  subUme,  and  of  a  fancy,  neat  and  deli- 
cate in  his  life,  rather  calm  than  merry,  and  one 
that  carried  a  kind  of  majesty  in  his  countenance. 
Theophrastus,  the  Eressian,  arrived  at  eighty-five 
yean  of  age ;  a  man  sweet  for  his  eloquence, 
sweet  for  the  variety  of  his  matten,  and  who  se- 
lected the  pleasant  things  of  philosophy,  and  let 
the  bitter  and  harsh  go.  Cameades,  of  Cyrena, 
many  yean  after,  came  to  the  like  age  of  eighty- 
five  yean ;  a  man  of  a  fluent  eloquence,  and  one 
who,  by  the  acceptable  and  pleasant  variety  of 
his  knowledge,  delighted  both  himself  and  othen. 
But  Orbilius,  who  lived  in  Cicero's  time,  no 
philosopher  or  rhetorician,  but  a  grammarian^  at- 
tained to  a  hundred  yean  of  age;  he  was  first  a 
soldier,  then  a  schoolmaster;  a  man  by  nature 
tart  both  in  his  tongue  and  pen,  and  severe  to- 
wards his  scholara. 

12.  Quintius  Fabius  Maximus  was  augur  sixty- 
three  years,  which  showed  him  to  be  above  eighty 
yean  of  age  at  his  death ;  though  it  be  true,  that 
in  the  augurehip  nobility  was  more  respected  than 
age ;  a  wise  man,  and  a  great  delibentor,  and  in 
all  his  proceedings  moderate,  and  not  without 
afifabiHty  severe.  Masinissa,  King  of  Numidia, 
lived  ninety  yean,  and  being  more  than  eighty- 
five,  got  a  son ;  a  daring  man,  and  trusting  upon 
his  fortune,  who  in  his  youth  had  tasted  of  the 
inconstancy  of  fortune,  but  in  his  succeeding  age 
was  constantly  happy.  But  Mareus  Ponius  Cato 
lived  above  ninety  yean  of  age ;  a  man  of  an  iron 
body  and  mind ;  he  had  a  bitt^  tongue,  and  loved 
to  cherish  factions ;  he  was  given  to  husbandry, 
and  was  to  himself  and  his  family  a  physician. 
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13.  Terentia,  Cicero's  wife,  lived  a  hundred 
and  three  yean;  a  woman  afflicted  with  many 
croeses;  flnt,  with  the  banishment  of  her  hus- 
band, then  with  the  difference  betwixt  them; 
lastly,  with  his  last  fatal  misfortune.  She  was 
also  oftentimes  vexed  with  the  gout.  Luceia  must 
needs  exceed  a  hundred  by  many  yean,  for  it  is 
said,  that  she  acted  a  whole  hundred  yean  upon 
the  stage,  at  first,  perhaps,  representing  the  person 
of  some  young  girl,  at  last  of  some  decrepit  old  wo- 
man. But  Galena  Copiola,  a  player  also,  and  a 
dancer,  was  brought  upon  the  stage  as  a  novice,  in 
what  year  of  her  age  is  not  known ;  but  ninety-nine 
yean  after,  at  the  dedication  of  the  theatre  by 
Pompey  the  Great,  she  was  shown  upon  the  stage, 
not  now  for  an  actress,  but  for  a  wonder.  Neither 
was  this  all ;  for  after  that,  in  the  solemnities  finr 
the  health  and  life  of  Augustus,  she  was  shown 
upon  the  stage  the  third  time. 

14.  There  was  another  actress,  somewhat  in* 
ferior  in  age,  but  much  superior  in  dignity,  which 
lived  well  near  ninety  years,  I  mean  Livia  Julia 
Angusta,  wife  to  Augustus  Cesar,  and  mother  to 
Tiberius.  For,  if  Augustus  his  life  were  a  play, 
(as  himself  would  have  it,  when  as  upon  his 
death-bed  he  charged  his  friends  they  should  give 
him  a  plaudit  after  he  was  dead,)  certainly  this 
lady  was  an  excellent  actress,  who  could  carry  it 
so  well  with  her  husband  by  a  dissembled  obe- 
dience, and  with  hcyr  son  by  power  and  authority. 
A  woman  afifable,  and  yet  of  a  matronal  carriage, 
pragmatical,  and  unholding  her  power.  But 
Junia,  the  wife  of  Caius  Cassius,  and  sister  of 
Marcus  Bratos,  was  also  ninety  yean  old,  for  she 
survived  the  Philippic  battle  sixty-four  yean ;  a 
magnanimous  woman,  in  her  great  wealth  happy, 
in  the  d^amitj  of  her  husband,  and  near  kinsfolks, 
and  in  a  long  widowhood  unhappy,  notwithstand- 
ing much  honoured  of  all. 

15.  The  year  of  our  Lord  seventy-six,  falling 
into  the  time  of  Vespasian,  is  memorable;  in 
which  we  shall  find,  as  it  were,  a  calendar  of 
long-lived  men ;  for  that  year  there  was  a  taxing : 
(now,  a  taxing  is  the  most  authentical  and  truest 
informer  touching  the  ages  of  men;)  and  in  that 
part  of  Italy,  which  lieth  betwixt  the  Apennine 
moantains  and  the  river  Po,  there  were  found  a 
hundred  and  four^and-twenty  persons  that  either 
equalled  or  exceeded  a  hundred  yean  of  ages 
namely,  of  a  hundred  years,  just  fifty-four  persons ; 
of  a  hundrad  and  ten,  fifty  seven  persons ;  of  a  hun- 
dred and  five-and-twenty,  two  only ;  of  a  hundred 
and  thirty,  four  men ;  of  a  hundred  and  five-and* 
thirty,  or  seven-and-thirty,  four  more ;  of  a  hundred 
and  forty,  three  men.  Besides  these,Parma  in  parti- 
cularafibrded  five,  whereof  three  fulfilled  a  hundred 
and  twenty  yean,  and  two  a  hundred  and  thirty. 
Brussels  afibrded  one  of  a  hundred  and  twenty  five 
yean  old.  Placentia  one,  aged  a  hundredthirQr- 
and  one.  Faventia  one  woman,  aged  one  hundred 
thirty-and-two.   A  certain  town,  then  called  Vet 
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iMalinm,  situate  in  the  hiiis  ahont  Placentia, 
affoided  ten,  whereof  eix  ftilfiUed  a  hundred  and 
.  4an  years  of  age,  four  a  hundred  and  ^en^. 
Lastly,  Riniini,  one  of  a  hundred  and  fifty  years, 
whose  name  was  Marcus  Aponiuj^ 

That  our  catalogue  might  not  be  extended  too 
much  in  length,  we  hare  thought  fit,  as  well  in 
thoee  whom  we  have  rehearsed,  as  in  those  whom 
we  shall  rehearse,  to  ofier  none  under  eighty  years 
of  age.  Now  we  have  affixed  to  every  one  a  true 
4md  short  character  or  elogy;  bat  of  that  sort 
whereunto,  in  our  judgment,  length  of  life  (which 
is  not  a  little  subject  to  the  manners  and  fortunes 
of  men)  hath  some  relation,  and  that  in  a  twofold 
respect;  either  that  such  kind  of  men  are  for  the 
most  part  longJived,  or  that  such  men  may  some- 
times be  of  long  life,  though  otherwise  not  well 
disposed  for  it. 

16.  Amongst  the  Roman  and  Grecian  empe- 
rors, also,  the  French  and  Almain,  to  these  our 
4ays,  which  make  up  ^e  number  of  well  near 
two  hundred  princes,  there  are  only  four  found 
that  lived  to  eighty  years  of  age;  unto  whom  we 
may  add  &e  two  first  emperors,  Augustus  and 
Tib^us,  whereof  the  latter  fulfilled  the  seventy- 
and-eighth  year,  the  former  the  seventy-and-sixth 
year  of  his  age,  and  might  both,  perhaps,  have 
lived  to  forescore,  if  Livia  and  Caius  had  been 
pleased.  Augustus  (as  was  said)  lived  seventy- 
and-six  years ;  a  man  of  moderate  disposition,  in 
accomplishing  his  designs  vehement,  but  othef- 
wise  calm  and  serene ;  in  meat  and  drink  sober, 
Tenery  intemperate,  through  all  his  lifetime  hap- 
py ;  and  who,  about  the  thirtieth  year  of  his  life, 
had  a  great  and  dangerous  sickness,  insomuch  as 
they  despaired  of  lifo  in  him,  whom  Antonius 
Musa,  the  physician,  when  other  physichns  had 
applied  hot  medicines,  as  most  agreeable  to  his 
disease,  on  the  contrary  cured  with  cold  medi- 
cines, which  perchance  might  be  some  help  to 
the  prolonging  of  his  life.  Tiberius  lived  to  be 
two  years  older;  a  man  with  lean  chaps,  as  Au- 
gustas was  wont  to  say,  for  his  speech  stuck 
within  his  jaws,  but  was  weighty.  He  was 
bloody,  a  drinker,  and  one  that  took  lust  into  a 
part  of  his  diet ;  notwithstanding  a  great  observer 
of  his  health,  insomuch  that  he  used  to  say  that 
he  was  a  fool,  that  after  thirty  years  of  age  took 
advice  of  a  physician.  Gordian,  the  elder,  lived 
eighty  years,  and  yet  died  a  violent  death,  when 
he  was  scarce  warm  in  his  empire;  a  man  of  a 
high  spirit,  and  renowned,  learned,  and  a  poet, 
and  constantly  happy  throaghout  the  whole  course 
of  his  life,  save  only  that  he  ended  his  days  by 
a  violent  death.  Valerian,  the  emperor,  was 
seventy-six  years  of  age  before  he  was  taken 
prisoner  by  Sapor,  King  of  Persia.  After  his 
captivity  he  lived  seven  years  in  reproaches,  and 
then  died  a  violent  death  also;  a  man  of  a  poor 
mind,  and  not  valiant,  notwithstanding  lifted  up 
in  his  own,  and  the  opinion  of  men,  but  falling 


short  in  the  performanoe.    AaMtasina,  i 
Dieonil,  lived  eighty-eight  yean;  he  was  of  a 
settled  mind,  but  too  abject*  and  saperatitioas, 
and  fiaarful.    Aniciua  Justinianus  lived  to  eighty^ 
three  years,  a  man  greedy  of  gl(^,  performing 
nothing  in  his  own  person,  but  in  the  Talovof 
his  captains  happy  and  renowned,  nxonoos,  and 
not  his  own,  but  suffering  others  to  lead  hua. 
Helena,  of  Britain,  mother  of  Constaatine  ihe 
Great,  was  fourscore  years  old ;  a  woman  that  in- 
termeddled not  in  matters  of  state,  neither  in  ber 
husband's  nor  son's  reign,  but  devoted  herself 
wholly  to  religion ;  magnammous,  and  peipeta- 
ally  fiourishing.    Theodora,  the  empress,  (who 
was  sister  to  Zoes,  wife  of  Monomachas,  and 
reigned  alone  after  her  decease,)  lived  above 
eighty  years ;  a  pragmatical  woman,  and  one  tint 
took  delight  in  governing ;  fortunate  in  the  higfaetf 
degree,  and  through  her  good  fortunes  oredidoas. 
17.  We  will  proceed  now  from  these  secular 
princes  to  the  princes  in  the  church ;  St.  Joha, 
an  apostle  of  our  Saviour,  and  the  h^oved  dtad- 
ple,  lived  ninety-three  years.    He  was  rigfatlj 
denoted  under  the  emblem  of  the  eagle^  for  hii 
piercing  sight  into  the  divini^,  and  was  a  seraph 
amongst  the  apostles,  in  respect  of  his  burning 
love.    St  Luke,  the  Evangelist,  fulfilled  four- 
score and  four  years ;  an  Sequent  man,  and  a 
traveller,  St.  PaaPs  inseparable  companion,  and 
a  physician.     Simeon,  the   son   of  Cleophas, 
called  the  brotiier  of  our  L(^,  and  Bishop  oi 
Jerusalem,  lived  a  hundred  and  twenty  years, 
though  he  was  cut  short  by  martyrdom;  a  stout 
man,  and  constant,  and  full  of  good  works. 
Pohycarpus,  disciple  unto  the  aposSles,  and  Bishop 
of  Smyrna,  seemeth  to  have  extended  his  age  to 
a  hundred  years  and  more,  though  he  were  also 
cut  off  by  martjrrdom ;  a  man  of  a  high  mind,  of 
an  heroical  patience,  and  unwearied  with  laboais. 
Dionysias  Areopagita,  contemporary  to  the  apos- 
tle St.  Paul,  lived  ninety  years;  be  was  called 
the  bird  of  heaven  for  his  high-flying  divini^, 
and  was  famous,  as  well  for  his  holy  life  as  fer 
his  meditations.    Aquila  and  Priscilla,  first  St 
Paul  the  apostle's  hosts,  afterwards  his  fellow, 
helpers,  lived  together  in  a  happy  and  famoos 
wedlock,  at  least  to  a  hundred  years  of  ageapieee, 
for  they  were  both  alive  under  Pope  Xistos  the 
First;  a  noble  pair,  and  prone  to  all  kind  of  cha- 
rity, who  amongst  other  the^-  comforts  (which  no 
doubt  were  great  unto  the  first  fbnnders  of  the 
church)  had  this  added,  to  enjoy  each  other  ao 
long  in  a  happy  marriage.    St.  Paul,  the  hennit, 
lived  a  hundred  and  thirteen  yeara ;  now,  he  lifad 
in  a  cave,  his  diet  was  so  slender  and  strict,  that 
it  was  thought  almost  impossible  to  support  ho- 
man  nature  therewithal ;  he  passed  his  jean  ody 
in  meditations  and  soliloquies;  yet  he  was  aot 
illiterate,  or  an  idiot,  but  learned.  Saint  Anthosyi 
the  first  founder  of  monks,  or  (as  some  will  havB 
it)  the  restorer  only,  attained  to  a  hundred  and  fsn 
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^     yean  of  age ;  a  man  devout  and  contemplatiYe, 
I     tkough  not  unfit  for  civil  affidra ;  his  life  was  aus- 
'     lere  and  mortifjing,  notwithstanding  he  lived  in  a 
kind  of  glorious  solitude,  and  exercised  a  com- 
maiid,  for  he  had  liis  monks  under  him.    And, 
besides,  many  Christians  and  philosophers  came 
r      to  visit  him  as  a  living  image,  from  which  they 
t      parted  not  without  some  adoration.  St.  Athanasius 
[      •exceeded  the  term  of  eighty  years ;  a  man  of  an 
[      invincible  constancy,  commanding  fame,  and  not 
I      yielding  to  fortune.    He  was  fne  towards  the 
^reat  ones,  with  the  people  gracious  and  accept- 
^le,  beaten  and  practised  to  oppositions,  and  in 
delivering  himself  from  them,  stout  and  wise. 
Sl  Hierom,  by  the  consent  of  most  writers,  ex- 
ceeded ninety  years  of  age;  a  man  powerful  in  his 
pen,  and  of  a  manly  eloquence,  variously  learned 
both  in  the  tongues  and  sciences ;  also  a  traveller, 
and  that  lived  strictly  towards  his  old  age,  in  an 
estate  private,  and  not  dignified;  he  bore  high 
spirits,  and  shined  far  out  of  obscurity. 

18.  The  Popes  of  Rome  are  in  number,  to  this 
day,  two  hundred,  forty,  and  one.  Of  so  great 
a  number,  five  only  have  attained  to  the  age  of 
foorscore  years  or  upwards.  But,  in  many  of 
the  first  popes,  their  full  age  was  intercepted  by 
the  prerogative  and  crown  of  martyrdom.  John, 
the  twenty-third  Pope  of  Rome,  fulfilled  the 
ninetieth  year  of  his  age ;  a  man  of  an  unquiet 
dispoMtion,  and  one  that  studied  4iovelty;  he 
altered  many  things,  some  to  the  better,  others 
only  to  the  new,  a  great  accumulator  of  riches 
and  treasures.  Gregory,  called  the  twelfth, 
•eieated  in  schism,  and  not  fully  acknowledged 
pope,  died  at  ninety  years.  Of  him,  in  respect 
of  his  short  papacy,  we  find  nothing  to  make  a 
judgment  upon.  Paul,  the  third,  lived  eighty 
years  and  one ;  a  temperate  man,  and  of  a  pro- 
found wisdom;  he  was  learned,  an  astrologer, 
and  one  that  tended  his  health  carefully,  but, 
afler  the  example  of  old  Eli  the  priest,  over^in- 
dulgent  to  his  family.  Paul  the  fourth  attained 
to  the  age  of  eighty-three  years ;  a  man  of  a 
harsh  nature,  and  severe,  of  a  haughty  mind, 
and  imperious,  prone  to  anger,  his  speech  was 
eloquent  and  ready.  Gregory  the  thirteenth  ful- 
fill^ the  like  age  of  eighty-three  years ;  an  abso- 
lute good  man,  sound  in  mind  and  body,  politic, 
temperate,  full  of  good  works,  and  an  almsgiver. 

19.  Those  that  follow  are  to  be  more  promis- 
•cuous  in  their  order,  more  doubtful  in  their  faith, 
and  more  barren  of  observation.  King  Argan- 
thenius,  who  reigned  at  Cadiz  in  Spain,  lived  a 
hundred  and  thirty,  or,  as  some  would  have  it,  a 
hundred  and  forty  years,  of  which  he  reigned 
^ghty.  Concerning  his  manners,  institution  of 
his  life,  and  the  time  wherein  he  reigned,  there 
is  a  general  silence.  Cynirus,  King  of  Cyprus, 
living  in  the  island  then  termed  the  happy  and 
pleasant  island,  is  affirmed  to  have  attained  to  a 
!1iundred  and  fifty  or  sixty  years.    Two  Latin 


kings  in  Italy,  the  father  and  the  son,  are  reported 
to  have  lived,  the  one  eight  hundred,  the  other 
six  hundred  years ;  but  this  is  delivered  unto  us 
by  certain  philologiBts,  who,  though  otherwise 
credulous  enough,  yet  themselves  have  suspected 
the  truth  of  this  matter,  or  rather  condemned  it. 
Others  record  some  Arcadian  kings  to  have  lived 
three  hundred  years ;  the  country,  no  doubt,  is  a 
place  apt  for  long  life,  but  the  relation  I  suspect 
to  be  fabulous.  They  tell  of  one  Dando,  in  Uly- 
rium,  that  lived  without  the  inconveniences  of 
old  age,  to  five  hundred  years.  They  tell,  also, 
of  the  Epians,  a  part  of  iGtolia,  that  the  whole 
nation  of  them  were  exceeding  long-lived,  inso- 
much that  many  of  them  were  two  hundred  years 
old;  and  that  one  principal  man  amongst  them, 
named  Litorius,  a  man  of  giantlike  stature,  could 
have  told  three  hundred  years.  It  is  recorded, 
that  on  the  top  of  the  mountain  Timolus,  an- 
ciently called  Tempsis,  many  of  the  inhabitants 
lived  to  a  hundred  and  fifty  years.  We  read 
that  the  Esseans,  amongst  the  Jews,  did  usually 
extend  their  life  to  a  hundred  years.  Now,  that 
sect  used  a  single  or  abstemious  diet,  after  the 
rule  of  Pythagoras.  ApoUonius  Tyaneus  ex- 
ceeded a  hundred  years,  his  face  bevnraying  no 
such  age;  he  was  an  admirable  man,  of  the 
heathens  reputed  to  have  something  divine  in 
him,  of  the  Christians  held  for  a  sorcerer;  in  his 
diet  pythagorical,  a  great  traveller,  much  renown- 
ed, and  by  some  adored  as  a  god ;  nothwithstand- 
ing,  towards  the  end  of  his  life,  he  was  subject 
to  many  complaints  against  him,  and  reproaches, 
all  which  he  made  shift  to  escape.  But,  lest  his 
long  life  should  be  imputed  to  his  pythagorical 
diet,  and  not  rather  that  it  was  hereditary,  his 
grandfather  before  him  lived  a  hundred  and  thirty 
years.  It  is  undoubted,  that  Qnintus  Metellus 
lived  above  a  hundred  years;  and  that,  after 
several  consulships  happily  administered,  in  his 
old  age  he  was  made  Pontifex  Maximos,  and 
exercised  those  holy  duties  full  two^and-twenty 
years;  in  the  performance  of  which  rites  his 
voice  never  failed,  nor  his  hand  trembled.  It  is 
most  certain,  that  Appius  Caecus  was  very  old,  but 
his  years  are  not  extant,  the  most  part  whereof  he 
passed  after  he  was  blind,  yet  this  misfortune  no 
whit  softened  him,  but  that  be  was  able  to  govern  a 
numerous  family,  a  great  retinue  and  dependence, 
yea,  even  the  commonwealth  itself,  with  great 
stoutness.  In  his  extreme  old  age  he  was  brought 
in  a  litter  into  the  senate-house,  and  vehemently 
dissuaded  the  peace  with  Pyrrhus ;  the  beginning 
of  his  oration  was  very  memorable,  showing  an  in- 
vincible spirit  and  strength  of  mind.  « I  have, 
with  great  grief  of  mind,  (Fathers  Conscript,) 
these  many  years  borne  my  blindness,  but  now  I 
could  wish  that  I  were  deaf  also,  when  I  hear  you 
speak  to  such  dishonourable  treaties."  Marcus 
Perpenna  lived  ninety-eight  years,  surviving  all 
those  whose  suffrages  he  had  gathered  in  the 
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senate-house,  being  consul,  I  mean  all  the  sena- 
tors at  that  time,  as  also  all  those  whom,  a  little 
after,  being  consul,  he  chose  into  the  senate,  seyen 
only' being  excepted.  Hiero,  King  of  Sicily,  in 
the  time  of  the  second  Punic  war,  lived  almost  a 
hundred  years ;  a  man  moderate  both  in  his  go- 
Temment  and  in  his  life,  a  worshipper  of  the 
gods,  and  a  religious  consenrer  of  ^endship, 
liberal,  and  constantly  fortunate.  Statilia,  de- 
scended of  a  noble  family,  in  the  days  of  Claudius, 
liyed  ninety-nine  years.  Clodia,  the  daughter  of 
Osilius,  a  hundred  and  fifteen.  Xenophilus,  an 
ancient  philosopher,  of  the  sect  of  Pythagoras, 
attained  to  a  hundred  and  six  years,  remaining 
healthful  and  vigorous  in  his  old  age,  and  funous 
amongst  the  vulgar  for  his  learning.  The  island- 
ers of  Corcyra  were  anciently  accounted  long- 
lived,  but  now  they  live  after  the  rate  of  other 
men.  Hipocrates  Cous,  the  famous  physician, 
lived  a  hundred  and  four  years,  and  approved  and 
credited  his  own  art  by  so  long  a  life ;  a  man  that 
coupled  learning  and  wisdom  together,  very  con 
versant  in  experience  and  observation ;  one  that 
haunted  not  after  words  or  methods,  but  served 
the  very  nerves  of  science,  and  so  propounded 
them.  Demonax,  a  philosopher,  not  only  in  pro- 
fession, but  practice,  lived  in  the  days  of  Adrian, 
almost  to  a  hundred  years ;  a  man  of  a  high  mind, 
and  a  vanquisher  of  his  own  mind,  and  that  truly 
and  without  affectation ;  a  contemner  of  the  world, 
and  yet  civil  and  courteous.  When  his  friends 
spake  to  him  about  his  burial,  he  said.  Take  no 
care  for  my  burial,  for  stench  will  bury  a  carcass. 
They  replied,  Is  it  your  mind  then  to  be  cast  out 
to  birds  and  dogs  ?  He  said,  again.  Seeing  in 
my  lifetime  I  endeavoured  to  my  uttermost  to 
benefit  men,  what  hurt  is  it,  if,  when  I  am  dead, 
I  benefit  beasts  !  Certain  Indian  people,  called 
Panders,  are  exceeding  long-livied,  even  to  no 
less  than  two  hundred  years.  They  had  a  thing 
more  marvellous,  that  having,  when  they  are 
boys,  an  air  somewhat  whitish,  in  .their  old  age, 
before  their  gray  hairs,  they  grow  ooalblack, 
though,  indeed,  this  be  everywhere  to  be  seen, 
that  they  which  have  white  hair  whilst  they  are 
boys,  in  their  man's  estate,  change  their  hairs  into 
a  darker  colour.  The  Seres,  another  people  of 
India,  with  ^eir  wine  of  palms,  are  accounted 
long  livers,  even  to  a  hundred  and  thirty  years. 
Euphranor,  the  grammarian,  grew  old  in  his 
school  and  taught  scholars  when  he  was  above  a 
hundred  years  old.  The  elder  Ovid,  father  to  the 
poet,  lived  ninety  years,  differing  much  from  the 
disposition  of  his  son,  for  he  contemned  the 
muses,  and  dissuaded  his  son  from  poetry.  Asi- 
nius  Pollio,  intimate  with  Augustus,  exceeded  the 
age  of  a  hundred  years ;  a  man  of  an  unreasonable 
profuseness,  eloquent,  and  a  lover  of  learning, 
but  vehement,  proud,  cruel,  and  one  that  made 
his  private  ends  the  centre  of  his  thoughts. 
There  was  an  opinion,  that  Seneca  was  an  ex- 


treme old  man,  no  less  than  a  hundred  and  fooi^ 
teen  years  of  age,  which  could  not  possibly  be, 
it  being  as  improbable  that  a  decrepit  old  man 
should  be  set  over  Nero's  youth,  as,  on  the  con- 
trary, it  was  true,  that  he  was  able  to  manage 
with  great  dexterity  the  afiairs  of  state.  Bendes, 
a  little  before,  in  the  midst  of  Claudius  his  reign, 
he  was  banished  Rome  for  adulteries  committed 
with  some  noble  ladies,  which  was  a  crime  na 
way  compatible  with  so  extreme  old  age.  Jo- 
hannes de  Temporibus,  among  all  the  men  of  our 
latter  ages,  out  of  a  common  fame  and  vfilgai 
opinion,  was  reputed  long-lived,  even  to  a  mira- 
cle, or  rather  even  to -a  fable ;  his  age  hath  been 
counted  above  three  hundred  years.  He  was  by 
nation  a  Frenchman,  and  followed  the  wars  und» 
Charles  the  Crreat.  Garcius  Aretine,  greatrgrand- 
father  to  Petrarch,  arrived  at  the  age  of  a  hundred 
and  four  years ;  he  had  ever  enjoyed  the  benefit 
of  good  health,  besides,  at  the  last,  he  felt  rather 
a  decay  of  his  strength,  than  any  sickness  or 
malady,  which  is  the  true  resolution  by  old  age. 
Amongst  the  Venetians  there  have  been  foimd 
not  a  few  long  livers,  and  those  of  the  more  emi- 
nent sort.  Franciscus  Donatus,  duke ;  Thomas 
Contarerus,  procurator  of  Saint  Mark ;  Francis- 
cus Molinus,  procurator  also  of  Saint  Mark,  and 
o&ers.  But,  most  memorable,  is  that  of  Coma- 
rus  the  Venetian,  who,  being  in  his  youth  of  a 
sickly  body,  began  first  to  eat  and  drink  by  mea- 
sure to  a  certain  weight,  thereby  to  recover  his 
health ;  this  cure  turned  by  use  into  a  diet,  that 
diet  to  an  extraordinary  long  life,  even  of  a  hun- 
dred years  and  better,  without  any  decay  in  his 
senses,  and  with  a  constant  enjoying  of  his  health. 
In  our  age,  William  Pestel,  a  Frenchman,  lived 
to  a  hundred  and  well  nigh  twenty  years,  Uie  top 
of  his  beard  on  the  upper  Hp  being  black,  and 
not  gray  at  all ;  a  man  crazed  in  his  brain,  and 
of  a  fancy  not  altogether  sound ;  a  great  traveller, 
mathematician,  and  somewhat  stained  with  he- 
resy. 

30.  I  suppose  there  is  scarce  a  village  with  us' 
in  England,  if  it  be  any  whit  populous,  but  it 
affords  some  man  or  woman  of  fourscore  years  of 
age ;  nay,  a  few  years  since,  there  was  in  the 
county  of  Hereford  a  May-game,  or  morrioe- 
dance,  consisting  of  eight  men,  whose  age  com> 
puted  together  made  up  eight  hundred  years ; 
insomuch  that  what  some  of  them  wanted  of  a 
hundred,  others  exceeded  as  much. 

21.  In  the  hospital  of  Bethlehem,  ccvruptly 
called  Bedlam,  in  the  suburbs  of  London,  there 
are  found  from  time  to  time  many  mad  persons- 
that  live  to  a  great  age. 

22,  The  ages  of  nymphs,  fawns;  and  satyia, 
whom  they  make  to  be  indeed  mortal,  but  yer 
exceedingly  long-lived,  (a  thing  which  ancient 
superstition,  and  the  late  credulity  of  some  have 
admitted,)  we  account  but  for  fables  and  dreams, 
especially  being  that  which  hath  neither 
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-sent  with  philosophy,  nor  with  diyinity.  And 
as  touching  the  history  of  long  life  in  man  hy 
IndiTiduals,  or  next  unto  individuals,  thus  much. 
Now  we  will  pass  on  to  obserrations  by  certain 
heads. 

23.  The  running  on  of  ages,  and  succession  of 
generations,  seem  to  have  no  whit  abated  from 
the  length  of  life.  For  we  see,  that  from  the 
tame  of  Moses  unto  these  our  days,  the  term  of 
man^s  life  hath  stood  about  fourscore  years  of 
age ;  neither  hath  it  declined  (as  a  man  would 
haye  thought)  by  little  and  little.  No  doubt  there 
are  times  in  every  country  wherein  men  are 
longer  or  shorter  lived.  Longer,  for  the  most 
part,  when  the  times  are  barbarous,  and  men  fare 
less  deliciously,  and  are  more  given  to  bodily 
exercises.  Shorter,  when  the  times  are  more 
civil,  and  men  abandon  themseles  to  luxury  and 
ease.  But  these  things  pass  on  by  their  turns, 
the  succession  of  generations  alters  it  not.  The 
same,  no  doubt,  is  in  other  living  creatures,  for 
neither  oxen,  nor  horses,  nor  sheep,  nor  any 
the  like,  are  abridged  of  their  wonted  ages  at 
this  day.  And,  therefore,  the  great  abridger 
of  age  was  the  flood ;  and  perhaps  some  such 
notable  accidents  (as  particular  inundations, 
long  droughts,  earthquakes,  or  the  like)  may 
do  the  same  again.  And  the  like  reason  is  in 
the  dimension  and  stature  of  bodies,  for  neither 
are  they  lessened  by  succession  of  generations ; 
howsoever  Virgil  (following  the  vulgar  opinion) 
divined  that  after-ages  would  bring  forth  lesser 
bodies  than  the  then  present.  Whereupon, 
speaking  of  ploughing  up  the  ^mathian  and 
^mmensian  fields,  he  saith,  Grandiaque  efibssis 
mirabitur  ossa  sepulchris.  That  after-ages  shall 
admire  the  great  bones  digged  up  in  ancient  se- 
pulchres. For  whereas  it  is  manifested,  that 
there  were  heretofore  men  of  gigantine  statures, 
(such  as  for  certain  have  been  found  in  Sicily 
and  elsewhere,  in  ancient  sepulchres  and  caves,) 
yet  within  these  last  three  thousand  years,  a  time 
whereof  we  have  sure  memory,  those  very  places 
have  produced  none  such,  although  this  thing 
also  hath  certain  turns  and  changes,  by  the  civil- 
izing of  a  nation,  no  less  than  the  former.  And 
this  is  the  rather  to  be  noted,  because  men  are 
wholly  carried  away  with  an  opinion,  that  there 
is  a  continual  decay  by  succession  of  ages,  as 
well  in  the  term  of  man's  life,  as  in  the  stature 
and  strength  of  his  body ;  and  that  all  things  de- 
cline and  change  to  the  worse. 

24.  In  cold  and  northern  countries  men  live 
longer  commonly  than  in  hot,  which  must  needs 
be,  in  respect  the  skin  is  more  compact  and  close, 
and  the  juices  of  the  body  less  dissipable,  and 
the  spirits  themselves  less  eager  to  consume,  and 
in  better  disposition  to  repair,  and  the  air  (as 
being  little  heated  by  the  sunbeams)  less  preda- 
tory. And  yet,  under  the  equinoctial  line,  where 
the  sun  passeth  to  and  fro,  and  causeth  a  double 


summer,  and  double  winter,  and  where  the  daya 
and  nights  are  more  equal,  (if  other  things  be  con- 
curring,) they  live  also  very  long,  as  in  Peru  and 
Taprobane. 

25.  Islanders  are,  for  the  most  part,  longer 
lived  than  those  that  livje  in  continents ;  for  they 
live  not  so  long  in  Russia  as  in  the  Orcades,  nor 
so  long  in  Africa,  though  under  the  same  parallel, 
as  in  the  Canaries  and  Terceras ;  and  the  Japo- 
nians  are  longer  lived  than  the  Chinese,  though 
the  Chinese  are  made  upon  long  life.  And  this 
thing  is  no  marvel,  seeing  the  air  of  the  sea  doth 
heat  and  cherish  in  cooler  regions,  and  cool  in 
hotter. 

26.  High  situations  do  rather  afford  long  livers 
than  low,  especially  if  they  be  not  tops  of  moun- 
tains, but  rising  grounds,  as  to  their  general  situa- 
tions ;  such  as  was  Arcadia  in  Greece,  and  that 
part  of  iEtolia,  where  we  related  them  to  have 
lived  so  long.  Now,  there  would  be  the  same  rea- 
son for  mountains  themselves,  because  of  the  pure- 
ness  and  clearness  of  the  air,  but  that  they  are  cor- 
rupted by  accident,  namely,  by  the  vapours  rising 
thither  out  of  the  valleys,  and  resting  there ;  and, 
therefore,  in  snowy  mountains  there  is  not  found 
any  notable  long  life,  not  in  the  Alps,  not  in  the 
Pyrenean  mountains,  not  in  the  Apennine ;  yet 
in  the  tops  of  the  mountains  running  along  to- 
wards Ethiopia,  and  the  Abyssines,  where,  by 
reason  of  the  sands  beneath,  little  or  no  vapour 
riseth  to  the  mountains ;  they  live  long,  even  at 
this  very  day,  attaining  many  times  to  a  hundred 
and  fifty  years. 

27.  Marshes  and  fens  are  propitious  to  the  na- 
tives, and  malignant  to  strangers,  as  touching  the 
lengUiening  and  shortening  of  their  lives ;  and 
that  which  may  seem  more  marvellous,  salt 
marshes,  where  the  sea  ebbs  and  flows,  are  less 
wholesome  than  those  of  fresh  water. 

28.  The  countries  which  have  been  observed 
to  produce  long  livers  are  these ;  Arcadia,  ^tolia, 
India  on  this  side  Ganges,  Brazil,  Taprobane, 
Britain,  Ireland,  with  the  islands  of  the  Orcades 
and  Hebrides :  for  as  for  Ethiopia,  which  by  one 
of  the  ancients  is  reported  to  bring  for^  long 
livers,  it  is  but  a  toy. 

29.  It  is  a  secret;  the  healthfulness  of  air, 
especially  in  any  perfection,  is  better  found  by 
experiment  than  by  discourse  or  conjecture.  You 
may  make  a  trial  by  a  lock  of  wool  exposed  for  a 
few  days  in  the  open  air,  if  the  weight  be  not 
much  increased ;  another  by  a  piece  of  flesh  ex- 
posed likewise,  if  it  corrupt  not  over  soon ;  another 
by  a  weatherglass,  if  the  water  interchange  not 
too  suddenly.  Of  these,  and  the  like,  inquire 
further. 

30.  Not  only  the  goodness  or  pureness  of  the 
air,  but  also  the  equality  of  the  air,  is  material  to 
long  life.  Intermixture  of  hills  and  dales  is  plea- 
sant  to  the  sight,  but  suspected  for  long  life.  A 
plain,  moderately  dry,  but  yet  not  over  barren  or 
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sandy,  nor  altogether  without  trees  and  shade,  is 
yery  conyenient  for  length  of  life. 

31.  Inequality  of  air  (as  was  eyen  now  said)  in 
the  place  of  oar  dwelling  is  naught;  hot  change 
of  air  by  trayelling,  after  one  be  used  unto  it,  is 
good,  and,  therefore,  great  trayellers  haye  been 
long  liyed.  Also  those  that  haye  liyed  perpetually 
in  a  little  cottage,  in  the  same  place,  haye  been 
longliyers;  for  air  aocustomed  consometh  less, 
but  air  changed  nonrisheth  and  repaireth  more. 

3d.  As  the  continuation  and  number  of  succes- 
sions (which  we  said  before)  makes  nothing  to 
the  length  and  ^ortness  of  life,  so  the  immediate 
condition  of  the  parents  (as  well  the  father  as  the 
mother)  without  doubt  ayaOeth  much.  For  some 
are  begotten  of  old  men,  some  of  young  men, 
some  of  men  of  middle  age.  Again,  some  are 
begotten  of  &thers  healthfol  and  weU  disposed, 
others  of  diseased  and  languishing.  Again,  some 
of  fathers  immediately  after  repletion,  or  when 
they  aie  drunk ;  others  after  sleeping,  or  in  the 
morning.  Again,  some  after  a  long  intermission 
of  Venus,  others  upon  the  act  repeated.  Again, 
some  in  the  fenrency  of  the  fathe]^s  loye,  (as  it  is 
commonly  in  bastards,)  others  after  the  cooling 
of  it,  as  in  long  married  couples.  The  same 
things  may  be  considered  on  the  part  of  tiie  mother, 
unto  whidi  must  be  added  the  condition  of  the 
mother  whilst  she  is  with  child,  as  touching  her 
healft,  as  touching  her  diet,  the  time  of  her  bear- 
ing in  the  womb,  to  the  tenth  month  or  earlier. 
To  reduce  these  things  to  a  rule,  how  far  they 
may  concern  long  life,  is  hard ;  and  so  much  the 
haider,  for  that  those  things  which  a  man  would 
conceiye  to  be  the  best,  will  fall  out  to  the  con- 
trary. For  that  alacrity  in  the  generation  which 
begets  lusty  and  liyely  children,  will  be  less  pro- 
fitable to  long  life,  because  of  the  acrimony  and 
inflaming  of  the  spirits.  We  said  before,  that  to 
partake  more  of  the  mother's  blood  conduceth  to 
long  life.  Also  we  suppose  all  things  in  modera- 
tion to  be  best;  rather  conjugal  loye  than  mere- 
tricious ;  the  hour  for  generation  to  be  the  morn- 
ing, a  state  of  body  not  too  lusty  or  full,  and  such 
like.  It  ought  to  be  well  obsenred,  that  a  strong 
constitution  in  the  parents,  is  rather  good  for  them 
than  for  the  child,  especially  in  the  mother.  And, 
therefore,  Plato  thought  ignorantly  enough,  that 
the  yirtue  of  generations  halted,  because  the 
woman  used  not  the  same  exercise  both  of  mind 
and  body  with  the  men.  The  contrary  is  rather 
true;  for  the  difference  of  yirtue  betwixt  the  male 
and  the  female  is  most  profitable  for  the  child, 
and  the  thinner  women  yield  more  towards  the 
nourishment  of  the  child,  which  also  holds  in 
nurses.  Neither  did  the  Spartan  women,  which 
married  not  before  twenty-two,  or,  as  some  say, 
twenty-fiye,  (and  therefore  were  called  manlike 
women,)  bring  forth  a  more  generous  or  long- 
liyed  progeny  than  the  Roman,  or  Athenian,  or 
Theban  women  did,  which  were  ripe  for  marriage 


at  tweWe  or  fourteen  years ;  and  if  there  were  any 
thing  eminent  in  the  Spartans,  that  was  rather  to 
be  imputed  to  the  parsimony  of  their  diet,  than  to 
the  late  marriages  of  their  women.  But  this  we 
are  taught  by  experience,  ^t  there  are  some  raoe» 
which  are  long-liyed  for  a  few  descents,  so  that 
life  is  like  some  diseases,  a  diing  hereditary 
within  certain  bounds. 

33.  Fair  in  face,  or  skin,  or  hair,  are  shorter 
liyera ;  black,  or  red,  or  freckled,  longer.  Also, 
too  fresh  a  colour  in  youth  doth  less  promise  loDg^ 
life  than  paleness.  A  hard  skin  is  a  sign  of  longr 
life  rather  than  a  soft ;  but  we  understand  not  this- 
of  a  rugged  skin,  such  as  they  call  the  goose-sldiiy 
which  is,  as  it  were,  spongy,  but  of  that  which  is 
hard  and  close.  A  forehead  with  deep  furrows 
and  wrinkles  is  a  better  sign  tiian  a  smooth  and 
plain  forehead. 

34.  The  hairs  ofthe  head  hard,  and  like  bristles, 
do  betoken  longer  life  than  those  that  are  soft  and 
delicate.  Curled  hairs  betoken  the  same  thing, 
if  they  be  hard  withal ;  but  the  contrary,  if  they 
be  soft  and  shining;  the  like  if  the  curling'  be 
rather  thick  in  large  bunches. 

35.  Early  or  late,  baldness  is  an  indifferent 
thing,  seeing  many  which  haye  been  bald  betimea 
haye  liyed  long.  Also,  early  gray  hairs  (how- 
soeyer  they  may  seem  forerunners  of  old  age  ap- 
proaching) are  no  sure  signs,  for  many  that  haye 
grown  gray  betimes,  haye  liyed  to  great  years ; 
nay,  hasty  gray  hairs,  without  baldness,  is  a 
token  of  long  life;  contrarily,  if  they  be  accom- 
panied with  baldness. 

36.  Hairiness  of  the  upper  parts  is  a  mgn  of 
short  life,  and  they  that  have  extraordinary  much 
hair  on  their  breasts,  liye  not  long ;  but  hairiness 
of  the  lower  parts,  as  of  the  thighs  and  legs,  is  a 
sign  of  long  life. 

37.  Tallness  of  stature,  (if  it  be  not  immode- 
rate,) with  conyenient  making,  and  not  too  slen* 
der,  especially  if  the  body  be  actiye  withal,  is  a 
sign  of  long  life.  Also,  on  the  contrary,  men  of 
low  stature  liye  long,  if  they  be  not  too  actiye  and 
stirring. 

38.  In  the  proportion  of  the  body,  they  whicu 
are  short  to  the  waists,  with  long  legs,  are  longer 
liyed  than  they  which  are  long  to  the  waists,  and 
haye  short  legs.  Also,  they  which  are  large  in 
die  nether  parts,  and  straight  in  the  upper,  (the 
making  of  their  body  rising,  as  it  were,  into  a 
sharp  figure,)  are  longer  liyed  than  they  that 
haye  broad  shoulders,  and  are  slender  down- 
wards. 

39.  Leanness,  where  the  affections  are  settled, 
calm,  and  peaceable ;  also,  a  more  fat  habit  of 
body,  joined  with  choler,  and  a  disposition  stir- 
ring and  peremptory,  signify  long  life ;  but  cor- 
pulency in  youth  foreshows  short  life ;  in  age,  it 
is  a  thing  more  indifferent. 

40.  To  be  long  and  slow  in  growing,  is  a  sign 
of  long  life ;  if  to  a  greater  stature,  the  greater 
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sign ;  if  to  a  lesser  stature,  yet  a  sign ;  thoogfa, 
eontrarily,  to  grow  quickly  to  a  great  stature,  is 
an  evil  sign ;  if  to  a  small  stature,  the  less  evil. 

41.  Firm  flesh,  a  rawbone  body,  and  yeins  lay- 
ing higher  than  the  flesh,  betoken  long  life ;  the 
contrary  to  these,  short  life. 

42.  A  head  somewhat  lesser  than  to  the  pro- 
portion of  the  body,  a  moderate  neck,  not  long, 
nor  slender,  nor  flat,  nor  loo  short;  wide  nostrils, 
whatsoerertbe  form  of  the  nose  be ;  a  l»rge  mouth, 
and  ear  gristly,  not  fleshy ;  teeth  strong  and  con- 
tiguous, small  or  thin  set,  foretoken  long  life; 
and,  much  more,  if  some  new  teeth  put  forth  in 
onr  elder  years. 

43.  A  broad  breast,  yet  not  bearing  out,  but 
rather  bending  inwards;  shoulders  somewhat 
crooked,  and  (as  they  call  such  persons)  round- 
backed,  a  flat  beUy,  a  hand  large,  and  with  fbw 
Hnea  in  the  palm;  a  short  and  round  foot,  thighs 
not  fleshy,  and  calves  of  the  legs  not  hanging 
over,  but  neat,  are  rtgns  of  long  life. 

44.  Eyes  somewhat  large,  and  the  circles  of 
tfaem  inclined  to  greenness ;  senses  not  too  quick ; 
tiie  pulse  in  youth  slower,  towards  old  age  quick- 
er ;  Ikoility  of  holding  the  brea^,  and  longer  than 
usual ;  the  body  in  youth  iiiclined  to  be  bound,  in 
the  decline  of  years  more  laxative,  are  also  signs 
of  long  life. 

45.  Concerning  the  times  of  nativity,  as  they 
refer  to  long  lifo,  nothing  has  been  observed 
wortiiy  the  setting  down,  save  only  astrological 
observations,  which  we  rejected  in  our  topics.  A 
birtii  at  the  eighth  month  is  not  only  long-lived, 
but  not  likely  to  live.  Also,  winter  births  are 
aceofmted  the  longer  lived. 

46.  A  pythagorical  or  monastieal  diet,  accord- 
ing to  strict  rules,  and  always  exactly  equal,  (as 
that  of  Conarus  was,)  seemeth  to  be  veiy  eflbctual 
for  long  life.  Yet,  on  the  contrary,  amongst  those 
thai  live  freely,  and  after  the  common  sort,  such 
80  have  good  stomachs  and  foed  more  plentifhlly, 
are  often  the  longest  lived.  The  middle  diet, 
wUdi  we  aoeount  the  temperate,  is  commended, 
and  conduoeth  to  good  healdi,  but  not  to  long  life ; 
for  the  spare  diet  begets  few  spirits,  and  dull,  and 
00  wasteth  the  body  less;  and  the  liberal  diet 
jieldeth  more  ample  nourishment,  and  so  repair- 
eth  more;  but  the  middle  diet  doth  neither  of 
both;  for,  where  the  extremes  are  hurtful,  there 
ibe  mean  is  beet;  but  where  the  extremes  are 
helpful,  there  the  mean  is  nothing  worth. 

Now,  1o  that  spare  diet  tiiere  are  requisite 
watching,  lest  the  spirits,  bdlng  few,  should  be 
oppressed  vnth  much  sleep ;  little  exercise,  lest 
they  should  exhale;  abstinence  from  venery,  lest 
they  should  be  exhausted ;  but  to  the  liberal  diet, 
on  the  other  side,  are  requisite  much  sleep,  fre- 
quent exercises,  and  a  seasonable  use  of  venery. 
Baths  and  anointings  (such  as  were  anciently  in 
use)  did  radier  tend  to  deliciousness,  than  to  pro- 
longing of  life.    But  of  all  these  things  we  shall 


speak  more  exactly  when  we  come  to  the  inqui- 
sition, according  to  intentions.  Meanwhile  that 
of  Celsus,  who  was  not  only  a  learned  physician, 
but  a  vnse  man,  is  not  to  be  omitted,  who  ad^ 
viseth  interchanging  and  alternation  of  the  diet, 
but  still  with  an  inclination  to  the  more  benign ; 
as  that  a  man  should  sometimes  accustom  him- 
self to  watching,  sometimes  to  sleep,  but  to  sleep 
ofienest.  Again,  that  he  should  sometimes  give 
himself  to  fksting,  sometimes  to  feasting,  but  to 
feasting  oftenest;  that  he  should  sometimes  inure 
himself  to  great  labours  of  the  mind,  sometimes 
to  relaxations  of  the  same,  but  to  relaxations 
ofVenest.  Certainly  this  is  without  all  question, 
that  diet  well  ordered  bears  the  greatest  part  in 
the  prolongation  of  life;  neither  did  I  ever  meet 
an  extreme  long-lived  man,  but  being  asked  of 
his  course,  he  observed  something  peculiar ;  some 
one  thing,  some  another.  I  remember  an  old 
man,  above  a  hundred  years  of  age,  who  was  pro- 
duced, as  vritness,  touching  an  ancient  prescrip* 
tion.  When  he  had  finished  his  testimony,  the 
judge  fomiliarly  asked  him  how  he  came  to  live 
so  long :  He  answered,  beside  expectation,  and 
not  vdthoutthe  laughter  of  the  hearers.  By  eating 
before  I  vras  hungry,  and  drinking  before  I  was 
dry.    But  of  these  things  we  shall  speak  hereafter. 

47.  A  \\fy  led  in  religion,  and  in  holy  exercises, 
seemeth  to  conduce  to  long  life.  There  are  in 
tliis  kind  of  life  these  things,  leisure,  admiration, 
and  contemplation  of  heavenly  things,  Joys  not 
sensual,  noble  hopes,  wholesome  fears,  sweet 
sorrows.  Lastiy,  continual  renovations  by  observ- 
ances, penances,  expiations,  all  wliich  are  very 
powerful  to  the  prolongation  of  life.  Unto  which 
if  you  add  that  austere  diet  which  hardeneth 
the  mass  of  the  body,  and  humbleth  the  spirits, 
no  marvel  if  an  extraordinary  length  of  life  do 
follow ;  such  was  that  of  Paul,  the  hermit,  Simeon 
Stelita,  the  columnar  anchorite,  and  of  many  other 
hermits  and  anchorites. 

48.  Next  to  this  is  the  life,  led  in  good  letters, 
such  as  was  that  of  philosophers,  rhetoricians, 
gitoimarians.  This  life  is  also  led  in  leisure, 
and  in  those  thoughts,  which,  seeing  they  are 
severed  from  the  afiairs  of  the  world,  bite  not, 
but  rather  delight,  through  their  variety  and  im- 
pertinency.  They  live  also  at  their  pleasure, 
spending  their  time  in  such  things  as  like  them 
beet,  and  for  the  most  part  in  the  company  of 
young  men,  which  is  ever  the  most  cheerful. 
But  in  philosophies  there  is  great  difference  be- 
twixt the  sects,  as  touching  long  life;  for  those 
philosophies  which  have  in  them  a  touch  of 
superstition,  and  are  conversant  in  high  con- 
templations, are  the  best,  as  the  pythagorical  and 
platonic.  Also  those  which  did  institute  a  peram- 
bulation of  the  world,  and  considered  the  variety 
of  natural  things,  and  had  reachless,  and  high, 
and  magnanimous  thoughts,  (as  of  infinitum,  of 
the  stars,  of  the  heroical  virtues,  and  such  like,) 
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were  good  for  lengthening  of  life;  soeh  were 
those  of  Demooritosy  Philolans,  Xenophanes,  the 
aBtrologiane  and  stoioe.  Also  those  which  had 
no  profound  speculation  in  them,  but  discoursed 
calmljF  on  both  sides,  out  of  common  sense  and 
the  received  opinions,  without  any  sharp  inquisi- 
tions, were  likewise  good ;  such  were  those  of 
Cameades  and  the  academics,  also  of  the  rheUm- 
cians  and  grammarians.  Bat,  contrary,  philo- 
sophies conversant  in  perplexing  subtilties,  and 
which  pronounced  peremptorily,  and  which  exa^ 
mined  and  wrested  all  things  to  the  scale  of  prin. 
ciples.  Lastly,  which  were  thorny  and  narrow 
were  evil ;  such  were  those  commonly  of  the  peri- 
patetics, and  of  the  schoolmen. 

49.  The  country  life  also  is  well  fitted  for  long 
life ;  it  is  much  abroad,  and  in  the  open  air ;  it  is 
not  slothful^  but  ever  in  employment;  it  feedeth 
upon  fresh  cates,  and  nnbought;  it  is  without 
cares  and  envy. 

50.  For  the  military  life,  we  have  a  good  opinion 
of  that  whilst  a  man  is  young.  Certainly  many 
excellent  warriors  have  been  long-lived ;  Corvi- 
nus,  Camillus,  Xenophon,  Agesilaus,  with  others, 
both  ancient  and  modem.  No  doubt  it  furthereth 
long  life,  to  have  all  things  from  our  youth  to  our 
elder  age  mend,  and  grow  to  the  bettor,  that  a 
youth  frill  of  crosses  may  minister  sweetness  to 
our  old  age.  We  conceive  also,  that  military 
affections,  inflamed  with  a  desire  of  fighting,  and 
hope  of  victory,  do  infuse  such  a  heat  into  the 
spirits,  as  may  be  profitable  for  long  life. 

MuUeines  for  Long  Life. 
To  tbe  lentil  aniele. 

The  art  of  physic,  which  we  now  have,  looks 
no  further  commonly  than  to  conservation  of 
health,  and  cure  of  diseases.  As  for  those  things 
which  tend  properly  to  long  life,  there  is  but 
slight  mention,  and  by  the  way  only.  Notwith- 
standing, we  will  propound  those  medicines 
which  are  notable  in  this  kind,  I  mean  those 
which  are  cordials.  For  it  is  consonant  to  reason, 
that  those  things  which  being  taken  in  cures  do 
defend  and  fortify  the  heart,  or,  more  truly,  the 
spirits,  against  poisons  and  diseases  being  trans- 
ferred with  judgment  and  choice  into  diet,  should 
have  a  good  effect,  in  some  sort,  towards  the  pro- 
longing of  life.  This  we  will  do,  not  heaping 
them  promiscuously  together,  (as  the  manner  is,) 
but  selecting  the  best. 

1.  Gold  is  given  in  three  forms,  either  in  that 
which  they  call  aurum  potabile,  or  in  wine 
wherein  gold  hath  been  quenched,  or  in  gold  in 
the  substance,  such  as  are  leaf-gold,  and  the 
filings  of  gold.  As  for  aurum  potabile,  it  is 
used  to  be  given  in  desperate  or  dangerous  dis- 
eases, and  that  not  without  good  success.  But 
we  suppose  that  the  spirits  of  the  salt,  by  which 
the  gold  IS  dissolved,  do  rather  minister  that  vir- 
tue which  is  found  in  it,  than  the  gold  itself. 


diongh  this  secret  be  whoUy  snppiessad.  Nov, 
if  the  body  of  gold  could  he  opened  with  these 
corrosive  waters,  or  by  these  corroave  waten 
(so  the  venomous  quality  were  wanting)  well 
washed,  we  conceive  it  wosld  be  no  unprofitable 
medicine. 

3.  Pearls  are  taken  either  in  a  fine  powder,  or 
in  a  certain  mass  or  dissolution,  by  the  jniee  of 
four  and  new  lemons,  and  they  are  given  mom^ 
times  in  aromatical  confections,  sometiines  in 
liquor.  The  pearl,  no  doubt,  hadi  some  nffinitj 
with  the  shell  in  which  it  groweth,  and  maj  be 
of  the  same  quality  with  the  shells  of  crawfishes. 

3.  Amongst  the  transparent  precioBS  stones, 
two  only  are  accounted  cordial,  ^e  emoald  and 
^e  jacinth,  which  are  given  under  the  same  forms 
that  the  pearls  are;  save  oi^,  that  the  dissdla- 
tions  of  them,  as  fur  as  we  know,  are  not  in  ose. 
But  we  suspect  these  glassy  jewels,  lest  they 
should  be  cutting. 

Of  these  which  we  have  mentioned,  how  far 
and  in  what  manner  they  are  helpful,  shall  be 
spoken  hereafter. 

4.  Bezoar  stone  is  of  approved  virtue  far  re- 
freshing the  spirits  and  procuring  a  gentle  sweat. 
As  for  the  unicorn's  horn,  it  hath  lost  the  credit 
with  us;  yet  so  as  it  may  keep  rank  with  barta- 
horn,  and  the  bone  in  the  heart  of  a  hart,  and 
ivory,  and  such  like. 

Ambergris  is  one  of  ^  best  to  appease  and 
oomfort  the  spirits. 

5.  Hereafter,  fdlow  the  names  only  of  the 
simple  cordials,  seeing  their  virtues  are  snffi- 
oiently  known. 

Hot. — Saflhm,  folium  indnm,  lignam  aloes, 
citron  pill  or  rind,  balm,  basil,  clove-gillyfiowers, 
orange  flow^s,  rosemaiy,  mint,  betony,  carditns  ' 
benedictus. 

Cold. — ^Nitre,  roses,  violetSi  strawberiy  leaves, 
strawberries,  juice  of  sweet  lemons,  juiee  of 
sweet  oranges,  juice  of  pearmains,  borage,  bu- 
gloss,  bumet,  senders,  camphire. 

Seeing  our  qiee^  now  is  of  those  things  wfaieh 
may  be  transfisned  into  diet,  all  hot  watera  and 
chymical  oils,  (which,  as  a  certain  trifler  saidi, 
are  under  the  planet  Mars,  and  have  a  fbriovis 
and  destructive  force,)  as,  also,  all  hot  and  biting 
spices  are  to  be  refected,  and  a  consideration  to 
be  had  how  waters  and  liquors  may  be  made  of 
the  former  simples ;  not  those  phlegmatie  diatOlsd 
waters,  nor  again  Uiose  burning  waters  or  spirits 
of  wine,  but  such  as  may  be  more  temperate,  and 
yet  lively,  and  sending  forth  a  benign  vapoor. 

6. 1  make  some  question  touching  the  freqoent 
letting  of  blood,  whether  it  condnoeth  to  long 
life  or  not ;  and  I  am  rather  in  the  opinion  tiiat  it 
doth,  if  it  be  turned  into  a  habit,  and  other  things 
be  well  disposed,  for  it  letteth  out  the  old  juiee 
of  the  body  and  bringeth  in  new. 

I  suppose  also,  that  some  emaeiating  diseases, 
well  cured,  do  profit  to  long  life,  for  they  yield 
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new  jaice,  the  old  being  consumed,  and  as  (he 
saitfa)  to  recover  a  sickness,  is  to  renew  youth. 
Therefore  it  were  good  to  make  some  artificial 
diseases,  which  is  done  by  strict  and  emaciating 
4iet8,  of  which  I  shall  spei^  hereafter. 

ne  InterUions. 
To  Ito  twelftb,  tbirteentb,  and  fourleeiith  articles. 

Having  finished  the  inquisition  according  to 
1^  subjects,  as,  namely,  of  inanimate  bodies, 
vegetables,  living  creatures,  man,  I  will  come 
now  nearer  to  the  matter,  and  order  mine  inquisi- 
tions by  certain  intentions,  such  as  are  true  and 
proper  (as  I  am  wholly  persuaded,)  and  which 
aie  the  very  paths  to  mortal  life.  For  in  this 
part,  nothing  that  is  of  worth  hath  hitherto  been 
inquired,  but  the  contemplations  of  men  have 
been  but  simple  and  non-proficients.  For  when 
I  bear  men  on  the  one  side  speak  of  comforting 
natural  heat,  and  the  radical  moisture,  and  of 
meats  which  breed  good  blood,  such  as  may 
neither  be  burnt  nor  phlegmatic,  and  of  the 
-cheering  and  recrrating  the  spirits,  I  suppose 
them  to  be  no  bad  men  which  speak  these  things ; 
but  none  of  these  worketh  effectually  towards 
the  end.  But  when,  on  the  other  side,  I  hear 
several  disoonrses  touching  medicines  made  of 
gold,  because  gold  is  not  subject  to  corruption; 
and  touching  pvedous  stones,  to  refrerii  Ae 
spirits  by  their  hidden  properties  and  lustre,  and 
that  if  they  could  be  teken  and  retained  in  ves- 
sels, the  balsams  and  quintessences  of  living 
-cveatues  would  make  men  conceive  a  prood  hope 
of  immortali^.  And  that  the  flesh  of  serpents 
and  harts,  by  a  certain  consent,  are  powerftil  to 
the  renovation  of  life,  because  the  one  casteth  his 
skin,  the  other  his  horns;  (they  should  also  have 
added  tiie  flesh  of  eagles,  because  the  eagle 
changes  his  bill.)  And  that  a  certain  man,  when 
1m  bad  found  an  ointment  hidden  under  the 
iproand,  and  had  anointed  himself  therewith  from 
hand  to  foot,  (excepting  only  theaoles  of  bis  feet) 
did,  by  his  anointing,  live  three  hundred  yean 
without  any  disease,  save  only  some  tumours  in 
the  soles  of  his  feet.  And  of  Artesius,  who, 
when  he  found  his  spirit  ready  to  depart,  drew 
into  his  body  the  spirit  of  a  certain  young  man, 
nnd  ther^y  made  him  breathless,  but  himself 
lived  many  years  by  another  man's  spirit.  And 
of  fortunate  hours,  according  to  the  figures  of 
lieaven,  in  which  medicines  are  to  be  gathered 
and  compounded  for  the  prolongation  of  liife ;  and 
of  the  seals  of  planets,  by  which  virtues  may  be 
drawn  and  fetched  down  from  heaven  to  prolong 
life;  and  such  like  fabulous  and  superstitious 
vanities.  I  wonder  exceedingly  that  men  should 
MO  much  dote  as  to  suffer  themselves  to  be  deluded 
with  these  things.  And,  again,  I  do  pity  man- 
kind that  they  should  have  the  hard  fortune  to  be 
besieged  with  such  frivolous  and  senseless  ap- 
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prehensions.  But  mine  intentions  do  both'  come 
home  to  the  matter,  and  are  far  from  vain  and 
credulous  inuginations ;  being  also  such,  as  I 
conceive,  posterity  may  add  much  to  the  matters 
which  satisfy  these  intentions ;  but  to  the  inten- 
tions themselves,  but  a  little.  Notwithstanding 
there  are  a  few  things,  and  those  of  very  great 
moment,  of  which  I  would  have  men  to  be  fore- 
warned. 

First,  We  are  of  that  (^nion,  that  we  esteem 
the  ofiices  of  life  to  be  more  worthy  than  life  itself. 
Therefore,  if  there  be  any  thing  of  that  kind  that 
may  indeed  exactly  answer  our  intentions,  yet  so 
that  the  offices  and  duties  of  life  be  thereby  hin- 
dered, whatsoever  it  be  of  this  kind,  we  reject  it. 
Perhaps  we  may  make  some  light  mention  of 
some  things,  but  we  insist  not  upon  them.  For 
we  make  no  serious  nor  diligent  discourse,  either 
of  leading  the  life  in  caves,  where  the  sunbeams 
and  several  changes  of  the  air  pierce  not,  like 
Epimenides  his  cave;  or  of  perpetual  baths, 
made  of  liquors  prepared ;  or  of  shirts  and  sear- 
cloths,  so  applied,  that  the  body  should  be  al- 
ways, as  it  were,  in  a  box ;  or  of  thick  paintings 
of  the  body,  after  the  manner  of  some  barbarous 
nations ;  or  of  an  exact  ordering  of  our  life  and 
diet,  which  aimeth  only  at  this,  and  mindeth 
nothing  else  but  that  a  man  live,  (as  was  that  of 
Herodicns  amongst  the  ancients,  and  of  Comarus 
the  Venetian  in  our  days,  but  with  greater  mode- 
ration,) or  of  any  such  prodigy,  tediousness,  or 
inconvenience ;  but  we  propoimd  such  remedies 
and  precepts,  by  which  the  ofiices  of  life  may 
neither  be  deserted  nor  receive  any  ipeat  inter- 
ruptions or  molestations. 

Secondly,  On  the  other  side,  we  denounce  unto 
men  that  they  will  give  over  trifling,  and  not  una- 
gine  that  so  great  a  work  as  the  stopping  and 
turning  back  the  powerful  course  of  nature  can 
be  brought  to  pass  by  some  morning  draught,  or 
the  taking  of  some  precious  drug,  but  that  they 
would  be  assured  that  it  must  needs  be,  that  this 
is  a  work  of  labour,  and  consisteth  of  many  reme- 
dies, and  a  fit  connexion  of  them  amongst  them- 
selves ;  for  no  man  can  be  so  stupid  as  to  imagine 
that  what  was  never  yet  done  can  be  done,  but 
by  such  ways  as  were  never  yet  attempted. 

Thirdly,  We  ingeniously  profess  that  some  of 
those  things  which  we  shaJl  propound,  have  not 
been  tried  by  us  by  way  of  experiment,  (for  our 
course  of  life  doth  not  permit  that,)  but  are  de- 
rived (as  we  suppose)  upon  good  reasons,  out  of 
our  principles  and  grounds,  (of  which  some  we 
set  down,  others  we  reserve  in  our  mind,)  and 
are,  as  it  were,  cut  and  digged  out  of  the  rock 
and  mine  of  nature  herself.  Neverthelees,  we 
have  been  careful,  and  that  with  all  providence 
and  circumspectioB,  (seeing  the  Scripture  saith  of 
the  body  of  man,  that  it  is  more  worth  than  rai- 
ment,) to  propound  such  remedies  as  may  at  least 
be  safe,  if  peradventure  they  be  not  fruitfuL 
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Fourthly,  We  woald  have  men  rightly  to  ob- 
Benre  and  distingniah  that  those  things  which  are 
good  for  a  healthful  life,  are  not  always  good  for 
a  long  life ;  for  there  are  some  things  which  do 
farther  the  alacrity  of  the  spirits,  and  the  strength 
and  vigour  of  the  functions,  which,  notwithstand- 
ing, do  cat  off  firom  the  sum  of  life :  and  there 
are  other  things  which  are  profitable  to  prolonga- 
tion of  life,  which,  are  not  without  some  peril  of 
health,  unless  this  matter  be  salyed  by  fit  reme- 
dies ;  of  which,  notwithstanding,  as  occasion  shall 
be  offered,  we  will  not  omit  to  give  some  cautions 
and  monitions. 

Lastly,  We  have  thought  good  to  propound 
sundry  remedies  according  to  the  seyeral  inten- 
tions, but  the  choice  of  those  remedies,  and  the 
order  of  them,  to  leave  to  discretion;  for  to  set 
down  exactly  which  of  them  agreeth  best,  with 
which  constitution  of  body,  which  with  the 
seyeral  courses  of  life,  which  with  each  man's 
particular  age,  and  how  they  are  to  be  taken  one 
after  another,  and  how  the  whole  practique  of 
these  things  is  to  be  administered  and  governed, 
would  be  too  long,  neither  is  it  fit  to  be  pub- 
lished. 

In  the  topics  we  propounded  three  intentions; 
the  prohibiting  of  consumption,  the  perfecting  of 
reparation,  and  the  renewing  of  oldness.  But 
seeing  those  things  which  shall  be  said  are  no- 
thing less  than  words,  we  will  deduce  these  three 
intentions  to  ten  operations. 

1.  The  first  is  the  operation  upon  the  spirits, 
that  they  may  renew  their  vigour. 

9.  The  second  operation  is  upon  the  exclusion 
of  the  air. 

3.  The  third  operation  is  upon  the  blood,  and 
the  sanguifying  heat. 

4.  The  fourth  operation  is  upon  the  jaioes  of 
the  body. 

5.  The  fifth  q>eration  is  upon  the  bowels,  for 
their  extrusion  of  aliment. 

6.  t*he  sixth  operatbn  is  upon  the  outer  parts, 
for  their  attraction  of  aliment. 

7  The  seventh  operation  is  upon  the  aliment 
itself,  for  the  insinuation  theteof. 

8.  The  eighth  operation  is  upon  the  last  act  of 
assimilation. 

9.  The  ninth  operation  is  upon  the  inteneration 
of  the  parts,  after  they  begin  to  be  dried. 

10.  The  tenth  operation  is  upon  the  purging 
away  of  old  juice,  and  supplying  of  new  ju^ce. 

Of  these  operations,  the  four  first  belong  to 
the  first  intention,  the  four  next  to  the  second 
intention,  and  the  two  last  to  the  third  inten- 
tion. 

But  because  this  part  touching  the  intentions 
doth  tend  to  practice,  under  the  name  of  history, 
we  will  not  only  comprise  experiments  and  obser^ 
vations,  but  also  counsels,  remedies,  explications 
of  causes,  assumptions,  and  whatsoever  hath  re- 
ference hereunto. 


I.  7%e  Operation  upon  ike  SpiriU^  thai  thiy  may 
remain  youHfuly  and  renew  their  Vigour, 

TIm  Ustuy. 

1.  The  spirits  are  the  master  workmen  of  all 
effects  in  the  body.  This  is  manifest  by  consent, 
and  by  infinite  instances. 

2.  If  any  man  could  procure  that  a  young 
man's  spirit  could  be  conveyed  into  an  old  man's 
body,  it  is  not  unlikely  but  this  great  whed  of 
the  spirits  might  turn  about  the  lesser  wheels  of 
the  parts,  and  so  the  course  of  nature  become 
retrograde. 

3.  In  every  consumption,  whether  it  be  by  fire^ 
or  by  age,  the  more  the  spirit  of  the  body,  or  ii» 
heat,  preyeth  upon  the  moisture,  the  lesser  is  tfie^ 
duration  of  that  thing.  This  oocnrs  everywhere^ 
itnd  is  manifest. 

4.  Hie  spirits  are  to  be  put  into  sudi  a  tem- 
perament and  degree  of  activity,  that  tiiey  should 
not  (as  he  saith)  drink  and  guzsle  the  juices  of 
the  body,  but  sip  them  only. 

5.  Hiere  are  two  kinds  of  flames,  ^m  one  eager 
and  weak,  which  consumes  slight  substances,  but 
hath  little  power  over  the  harder,  as  the  Same  of 
straw  or  small  sticks :  the  o&er  strong  and  con* 
stent,  which  converts  hard  and  obstinate  sub- 
stances; as  the  flame  of  hard  wood,  and  suck 
like. 

6.  Hie  eager  flames,  and  yet  lees  robust,  do  dry 
bodies,  and  render  them  cndiaust  and  sapless  r 
but  the  stronger  flames  do  intenerate  and  melt 
them. 

7.  Also  in  dissipating  medicines,  some  vapour 
forth  the  thin  part  of  the  tumours  or  swellhigB, 
and  these  harden  the  tumour ;  others  potently  dis- 
cuss, and  these  soften  it 

8.  Also  in  purging  and  absterging  medicines^ 
some  carry  away  the  fluid  humours  violently, 
others  draw  the  more  obstinate  and  viscous. 

9.  The  spirits  ought  to  be  invested  and  armed 
with  such  a  heat,  that  they  may  choose  rather  to 
stir  and  undermine  hard  and  obstinate  matten, 
than  to  discharge  and  carry  away  the  thin  and 
prepared :  for  by  that  means  the  hpdj  becomes 
green  and  solid. 

1 0.  The  spirits  are  sd  to  be  wrought  and  tempos 
ed,  that  they  may  be  in  substance  dense,  not  rare;^ 
in  heat  strong,  not  eager ;  in  quantity  sufficient  for 
the  offices  of  life,  not  redundant  or  turgid;  in  mo- 
tion appeased,  not  dancing  or  unequal. 

11.  That  vapours  work  poweriully  upon  the 
spirits  it  is  manifest  by  sleep,  by  drunkenness, 
by  melancholic  passions,  by  letificant  medicioee, 
by  odours,  calling  the  spirits  back  again  in  svroon^ 
ings  and  fidntings. 

12.  The  spirits  are  condensed  four  ways ;  ei^ier 
by  putting  them  to  flight,  or  by  refrigerating  vndt 
cooling  them,  or  by  stroking  them,  or  by  quieting 
them.  And  first  of  their  condensation,  by  puttings 
them  to  flight. 
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13.  Whatsoever  putteth  to  flight  on  all  parts 
'■driveth  the  body  into  his  centre,  and  so  con- 

denseth. 

14.  To  the  condensation  of  the  spirits  by 
flight,  the  most  powerful  and  effectual  is  opium, 
and  next  opiates,  and  generally  all  soporiferous 
things. 

15.  The  force  of  opium  to  the  condensation  of 
the  spirits  is  exceeding  strong,  when  as  perhaps 
three  grains  thereof  will  in  a  short  time  so  coagu- 
late the  spirits,  that  they  return  no  more,  but  are 
extinguished,  and  become  immovable. 

16.  Opium,  and  the  like,  put  not  the  spirits  to 
flight  by  their  coldness,  for  they  have  parts  mani- 
festly hot,  but  on  the  contrary  cool  by  their  put- 
ting the  spirits  to  flight. 

17.  The  flight  of  the  spirits  by  opium  and  opi- 
ate  medicines  is  best  seen  by  applying  the  same 
outwardly,  for  the  spirits  straight  withdraw  them- 
fielves,  and  will  return  no  more,  but  the  part  is 
mortified,  and  turns  to  a  gangrene. 

18.  Opiates  in  grievous  pains,  as  in  the  stone, 
or  the  cutting  off  of  a  limb,  mitigate  pains  most 
of  all,  by  putting  the  spirits  to  flight. 

19.  Opiates  obtain  a  good  effect  from  a  bad 
oanse ;  for  the  flight  of  the  spirits  is  evil,  but  the 
condensation  of  them  through  their  flight  is  good. 

30.  The  Grecians  attributed  much  both  for 
iiealth  and  for  prolongation  of  life,  as  opiates,  but 
the  Arabians  much  more,  insomuch  that  their 
^rrand  medicines  (which  they  called  the  god's 
hands)  had  opium  for  their  basis  and  principal 
ingredient,  other  things  being  mixed  to  abate  and 
correct  the  noxious  qualities  thereof;  such  were 
treacle,  mithridate,  and  the  rest. 

21.  Whatsoever  is  given  with  good  success  in 
the  curing  of  pestilential  and  malignant  diseases, 
to  stop  and  bridle  the  spirits,  lest  they  grow  tur- 
bulent  and  tumultuous,  may  very  happily  be 
transferred  to  the  prolongation  of  life;  for  one 
thing  is  effectual  unto  both,  namely,  the  conden- 
sation of  the  spirits :  now,  there  is  nothing  better 
for  that  than  opiates. 

23.  The  Turks  find  opium,  even  in  a  reasonable 
good  quantity,  harmless  and  comfortable,  inso- 
much Uiat  they  take  it  before  tbeir  battle  to  excite 
courage ;  but  to  us,  unless  it  be  in  a  very  small 
quantity,  and  with'  good  correctives,  it  is  mortal. 

33.  Opium  and  opiates  are  manifestly  found  to 
excite  Venus ;  which  shows  them  to  have  force  to 
corroborate  the  spirits. 

34.  Distilled  water  out  of  wild  poppy  is  given 
with  good  success  in  surfeits,  agues,  and  divers 
diseases;  which,  no  doubt,  is  a  temperate  kind 
of  opiate.  Neither  let  any  man  wonder  at  the 
various  use  of  it,  for  that  is  famUiar  to  opiates,  in 
regard  that  the  spirits,  conoborated  and  con- 
densed, will  rise  up  against  any  disease. 

35.  The  Turks  use  a  kind  of  herb  which  they 
call  caphe,  which  they  dry  and  powder,  and  then 
^rink  in  warm  water,  which  they  say  doth  not  a 


little  sharpen  them  both  in  their  courage  and  in 
their  wits ;  notwithstanding,  if  it  be  taken  in  a 
large  quantity,  it  affects  and  disturbs  the  mind ; 
whereby  it  is  manifest,  that  it  is  of  the  same 
nature  with  opiates. 

36.  There  is  a  root  much  renowned  in  all  the 
eastern  parts  which  they  call  betel,  which  the  In- 
dians and  others  use  to  carry  in  their  mouths,  and 
to  champ  it,  and  by  that  champing  they  are  won- 
derfully enabled  both  to  endure  labours,  and  to 
overcome  sicknesses,  and  to  the  act  of  carnal 
copulation :  it  seems  to  be  a  kind  of  stupefactive, 
because  it  exceedingly  blacks  the  teeth. 

37.  Tobacco  in  our  age  is  immoderately  grown 
into  use,  and  it  affects  men  with  a  secret  kind  of 
delight,  insomuch  that  they  who  have  once  inured 
themselves  unto  it,  can  hardly  afterwards  leave 
it ;  and  no  doubt  it  hath  power  to  lighten  the 
body,  and  to  shake  off  weariness.  Now,  the 
virtue  of  it  is  commonly  thought  to  be,  because  it 
opens  the  passages,  and  voids  humours;  but  it 
may  more  rightly  be  referred  to  the  condensation 
of  the  spirits,  for  it  is  a  kind  of  henbane,  and  mani- 
festly troubles  the  head  as  opiates  do. 

38.  There  are  sometimes  humours  engendered 
in  the  body,  which  are  as  it  were  opiate  them- 
selves ;  as  it  is  in  some  kind  of  melancholies, 
with  which  if  a  man  be  affected  it  is  a  sign  of  very 
long  life. 

39.  The  simple  opiates  (which  are  also  called 
stupefactives)  are  these ;  opium  itself,  which  is 
the  juice  of  poppy,  both  the  poppies  as  well  in  the 
herb  as  in  the  seed,  henbane,  mandrake,  hemlock, 
tobacco,  nightshade. 

30.  The  compound  opiates  are,  treacle,  mithri- 
date, trifera,  laudanum,  paracelsi,  diaconium,  dia- 
scordium,  philonium,  pills  of  houndstongue. 

31.  From  this  which  hath  been  said,  certain 
designations  or  counsels  may  be  deduced  for  the 
prolongation  of  life,  according  to  the  present  in- 
tention, namely,  of  condensing  the  spirits  by 
opiates. 

32.  Let  there  be,  therefore,  every  year,  from 
adult  years  of  youth,  an  opiate  diet;  let  it  be  taken 
about  the  end  of  May,  because  the  spirits  in  the 
summer  are  more  loose  and  attenuated,  and  there 
are  less  dangers  from  cold  humours;  let  it  be 
some  magistral  opiate,  weaker  than  those  that  are 
commonly  in  use,  both  in  respect  of  a  smaller 
quantity  of  opium,  and  of  a  more  sparing  mixture 
of  extreme  hot  things ;  let  it  betaken  in  the  morn- 
ing betwixt  sleeps.  The  fare  for  that  time  would 
be  more  simple  and  sparing  than  ordinary,  with- 
out wine,  or  spices,  or  vaporous  things.  This 
medicine  to  be  taken  only  each  other  day,  and  to 
be  continued  for  a  fortnight.  This  designation 
in  our  judgment  comes  home  to  the  intention. 

33.  Opiates  also  may  be  taken  not  only  by  the 
mouth,  but  also  by  fumes;  but  the  fumes  must  be 
such  as  may  not  move  the  expulsive  faculty  too 
strongly,  nor  force  down  humours,  but  only  taken 
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in  a  weft,  may  work  upon  the  spirits  within  the 
brain.  And,  therefore,  a  suffumigation  of  tobacco, 
lignum  aloes,  rosemary  leaves  dried,  and  a  little 
myrrh  snofied  up  in  the  morning  at  the  month  and 
nostrils,  would  be  very  good. 

34.  In  grand  opiates,  such  as  are  treacle, 
mithridate,  and  the  rest,  it  would  not  be  amiss 
(especially  in  youth)  to  take  rather  the  distilled 
waters  of  them,  than  themselves  in  their  bodies ; 
for  the  vapour  in  distilling  doth  rise,  but  the  heat 
of  the  medicine  commonly  settleth.  Now,  dis- 
tilled waters  are  good  in  those  virtues  which  are 
conveyed  by  vapours,  in  other  things  but  weak. 

35.  There  are  medicines  which  have  a  certain 
weak  and  hidden  degree,  and  therefore  safe  to  an 
opiate  virtue ;  these  send  forth  a  slow  and  copious 
vapour,  but  not  malignant  as  opiates  do ;  there- 
fore they  put  not  the  spirits  to  flight,  notwithstand- 
ing they  congrega{e  them,  and  somewhat  thicken 
them. 

36.  Medicines,  in  order  to  opiates,  are  princi- 
pally saffron,  next  folium  indum,  ambergris, 
coriander  seed  prepared,  amomum,  pseuda  mo- 
mum,  lignum  rhodium,  orange-flower  water,  and 
much  more  the  infusion  of  the  same  flowers  new 
gathered  in  the  oil  of  almonds,  nutmegs  pricked 
full  of  holes  and  macerated  in  rosewater. 

37.  As  opiates  are  to  be  taken  very  sparingly, 
and  at  certain  times,  as  was  said,  so  these  second- 
aries may  be  taken  familiarly,  and  in  our  daily 
diet,  and  they  will  be  very  effectual  to  prolonga- 
tion of  life.  Certainly  an  apothecary  of  Calecute, 
by  the  use  of  amber,  is  said  to  have  lived  a  hun- 
dred and  sixty  years,  and  the  noblemen  of  Bar- 
bary  through  the  use  thereof  are  certified  to  be 
very  long-lived,  whereas  the  mean  people  are  but 
of  short  life.  And  our  ancestoTS,  who  were 
longer  lived  than  we,  did  use  saffron  much  in 
their  cakes,  broths,  and  the  like*  And  touching 
the  first  way  of  condensing  the  spirits  of  opiates, 
and  the  subordinates  thereto,  thus  much. 

38.  Now  we  will  inquire  of  the  second  way  of 
condensing  the  spirits  by  cold,  for  the  proper 
work  of  cold  is  condensation,  and  it  is  done  with- 
out any  malignity,  or  adverse  quality ;  and  there- 
fore it  is  a  safer  operation  than  by  opiates,  though 
somewhat  less  powerful,  if  it  be  done  by  turns 
only  as  opiates  are.  But  then  again,  because  it 
may  be  used  familiarly,  and  in  our  daily  diet 
with  moderation,  it  is  much  more  powerAil  for 
the  prolongation  of  life  than  by  opiates. 

39.  llie  refrigeration  of  the  spirits  is  effected 
three  ways,  either  by  respiration,  or  by  vapours, 
or  by  aliment.  The  first  is  the  best,  but,  in  a 
sort,  out  of  our  power ;  the  second  is  potent,  but 
yet  ready  and  at  hand ;  the  third  is  weak  and 
somewhat  about. 

40.  Air  clear  and  pure,  and  which  hath  no  fog- 
giness  in  it  before  it  be  received  into  the  lungs, 
and  which  is  least  exposed  to  the  sunbeams,  con- 
denseth  the  spirits  b€»t.    Such  is  found  either  on 


the  tops  of  dry  mountains,  or  in  champaigns  €feiB 
to  the  wind,  and  yet  not  without  some  shade. 

41.  As  for  the  refrigeration  and  condensatioD 
of  the  spirits  bv  vapours,  the  root  of  this  opera- 
tion we  place  in  nitre,  as  a  creature  porpoeely 
made  and  chosen  for  this  end,  being  thereunto  led 
and  persuaded  by  these  arguments. 

42.  Nitre  is  a  kind  of  cool  spice;  this  is  appa- 
rent to  the  sense  itself,  for  it  bites  the  tongue  and 
palate  with  cold,  as  spices  do  with  heat,  and  it  is 
the  only  thing,  as  far  as  we  know,  that  hath  this 
property. 

43.  Almost  all  cold  things  (which  are  cold  pro- 
perly and  not  by  accident,  as  opium  is)  are  poor 
and  jejune  of  spirit;  contrarily,  things  foil  of  spi- 
rit are  almost  sdl  hot,  only  nitre  is  found  amongst 
vegetables,  which  abonndeth  with  spirit  and  yet 
is  cold.  As  for  camphire,  which  is  fiill  of  spirit, 
and  yet  performeth  Uie  actions  of  cold,  it  cooleth 
by  accident  only,  as  namely,  for  that  by  the  thin- 
ness thereof,  without  acrimony,  it  helpeth  perspi* 
ration  and  inflammations. 

44.  In  congealing  and  freezing  of  liquors- 
(which  is  lately  grown  into  use)  by  laying  snow 
and  ice  on  the  outside  of  the  vessel,  nitre  is  also 
added,  and  no  doubt  it  exciteth  and  fortifietfa  &e 
congelation.  It  is  true,  that  they  use  also  for  this- 
work  ordinary  bay-salt,  which  doth  rather  give 
activity  to  the  coldness  of  the  snow,  ^an  cool  by 
itself;  but,  as  I  have  heard,  in  the  hotter  regions^ 
where  snow  falls  not,  the  congealing  is  wrought 
by  nitre  alone ;  but  this  I  cannot  certainly  aflSmu 

45.  It  is  affirmed  that  gunpowder,  which  con* 
sisteth  principally  of  nitre,  being  taken  in  drink 
doth  conduce  to  valour,  and  that  it  is  used  often- 
times by  mariners  and  soldiers  before  they  begia 
their  battles,  as  the  Turks  do  opium. 

46.  Nitre  is  given  with  good  success  in  burn* 
ing  agues,  and  pestilential  fevers,  to  mitigate  and 
bridle  their  pernicious  heats. 

47.  It  is  manifest,  that  nitre  in  gunpowder  dodi 
mightily  abhor  the  flame,  from  whence  is  cansed 
that  horrible  crack  and  puffing. 

48.  Nitre  is  found  to  be,  as  it  were,  the  spirit 
of  the  earth;  for  this  is  most  certain,  that  any 
earth,  though  pure  and  unmixed  with  nitrons  mat- 
ter, if  it  be  so  laid  up  and  covered,  that  it  be  free 
from  the  sunbeams,  and  pntteth  forth  novegetable^ 
will  gather  nitre,  even  in  good  abundance.  By 
which  it  is  clear,  that  the  spirit  of  nitre  is  not  only 
inferior  to  the  spirit  of  living  creatures,  but  also  to 
the  spirit  of  vegetables. 

49.  Cattle,  which  drink  of  nitrous  water,  do 
manifestly  grow  fat,  which  is  a  sign  of  the  cold  in 
nitre. 

50.  The  manuring  of  the  soil  is  chiefly  by 
nitrous  substances ;  for  all  dung  is  nitrous,  and 
this  is  a  sign  of  the  spirit  in  nitre. 

51.  From  hence  it  appears,  that  the  spirits  of 
man  may  be  cooled  and  condensed  by  the  spiiit 
of  nitre,  and  be  made  more  crude  and  lees  eager 
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And,  therefore,  as  strong  wines,  and  spices,  and 
the  like,  do  bum  the  spirits  and  shorten  life ;  so, 
on  ihe  contrary  side,  nitre  doth  compose  and 
repress  them,  and  fnrthereth  to  life. 

52.  Nitre  may  be  need  with  meat,  mixed  with 
om  salt,  to  the  tenth  part  of  the  salt;  in  broths 
taken  in  the  morning,  for  three  grains  to  ten,  also 
in  beer;  bat  howsoever  it  be  need,  with  modera- 
tion, it  is  of  prime  force  to  long  life. 

53.  As  opium  holds  the  pre-eminence  in  con- 
densing  the  spirits,  by  putting  them  to  flight,  and 
hath  withal  his  subordinates  less  potent,  but  more 
safe,  which  may  be  taken  both  in  greater  quantity 
and  in  more  frequent  use,  of  which  we  haye  for- 
merly spoken;  so  also  nitre,  which  condenseth 
the  spirits  by  cold,  and  by  a  kind  of  frescour,  (as 
we  now-a-days  speak,)  hath  also  his  subordinates. 

54.  Subordinates  to  nitre  are,  all  those  things 
which  yield  an  odour  somewhat  earthy,  like  the 
smell  of  earth,  pure  and  good,  newly  digged  or 
tamed  up;  of  this  sort  the  chief  are,  borage,  bu- 
loss,  langue  de  bceuf,  bumet,  strawberry  leares, 
and  strawberries,  frambois,  or  raspis,  raw  cucum- 
bers, raw  pearmains,  vine  leaves,  and  buds,  also 
violets. 

55.  The  next  in  orden  are  those  which  have  a 
certain  freshness  of  smell,  but  somewhat  more 
inclined  to  heat,  yet  not  altogether  void  of  that 
-virtue  of  refreshing  by  coolness;  such  as  are 
balm,  green  citrons,  green  oranges,  rosewater  dis- 
tilled, roasted  wardens ;  also  the  damask,  red,  and 
musk  roses. 

56.  This  is  to  be  noted,  that  subordinates  to 
mtre  do  commonly  confer  more  to  this  intension 
raw,  than  having  passed  the  fire,  because  that  the 
spirit  of  cooling  is  dissipated  by  the  fire,  therefore 
they  are  best  taken  either  infused  in  some  liquor, 
or  raw. 

57.  As  the  condensation  of  the  spirits  by  subor- 
dinates to  opium  is,  in  some  sort,  performed  by 
odours,  so  also  that  which  is  by  subordinates  to 
nitre ;  therefore  the  smell  of  new  and  pure  earth, 
taken  either  by  following  the  plough,  or  by  dig- 
ging, or  by  weeding,  excellently  refiresheth  the 
spirits.  Also  the  leaves  of  trees  in  woods,  or 
hedges,  falling  towards  the  middle  of  autumn, 
yield  a  good  refreshing  to  the  spirits,  but  none  so 
good  as  strawberry  leaves  dying.  Likewise  the 
smell  of  violets,  or  wallflowers,  or  beanflowers,  or 
sweetbrier,  or  honeysuckles,  taken  as  they  grow, 
in  passing  by  them  only,  is  of  the  same  nature. 

58.  Nay,  and  we  know  a  certain  great  lord 
who  lived  long,  that  had  every  morning,  imme- 
diately after  sleep,  a  clod  of  fresh  earth  laid  in  a 
fair  napkin  under  his  nose,  that  he  might  take  the 
smell  thereof. 

59.  There  is  no  doubt  but  the  cooling  and  tem- 
pering of  the  blood  by  cool  things,  such  as  are 
endive,  succory,  leverwort,  purslain,  and  the  like, 
do  also  by  consequent  cool  the  spirits.  But  this 
is  about,  whereas  vapours  cool  immediately. 


60.  And  as  touching  the  condensing  of  the  spi- 
rits by  cold,  thus  much.  The  third  way  of  con- 
densing the  spirits  we  said  to  be  by  that  which 
we  call  stroldng  the  spirits.  Hie  fourth,  by 
quieting  the  alacrity  and  unroliness  of  them. 

61.  Such  things  stroke  the  spirits  as  are  pleas- 
ing and  friendly  to  them,  yet  they  allure  them 
not  to  go  abroad ;  but  rather  prevail,  that  the  spi- 
rits, contented  as  it  were  in  their  own  society,  do  ' 
enjoy  themselves,  and  betake  themselves  ints 
their  proper  centre. 

61.  For  these,  if  you  recollect  those  things 
which  were  formerly  set  down,  as  subordinates  to 
<^ium  and  nitre,  there  will  need  no  other  inquisi- 
tion. 

62.  As  for  the  quieting  of  the  unruUness  of  the 
spirits,  we  shall  presently  speak  of  that,  when  we 
inquire  touchii^  their  motion.  Now  llien,  seeing 
we  have  spoken  of  that  condensation  of  the  spirits 
which  pertaineth  to  their  substance,  we  will  come 
to  the  temper  of  heat  in  them. 

63.  The  heat  of  the  spirits,  as  we  said,  ought 
to  be  of  that  kind,  that  it  may  be  robust,  not  eager, 
and  may  delight  rather  to  master  the  tough  and 
obstinate,  than  to  carry  away  the  thin  and  light 
humours. 

64.  We  must  beware  of  spices,  wine,  and 
strong  drinks,  that  our  use  of  them  be  very  tem- 
perate, and  sometimes  discontinued.  Also  of 
savory,  wild  marjorum,  pennyroyal,  and  all  such 
as  bite  and  heat  the  tongue ;  for  they  yield  unto 
the  spirits  a  heat  not  operative,  but  predatory. 

65.  These  yield  a  robust  heat,  especially  elecam- 
pane, garlick,  carduus  benedictus,  watercressesi 
while  they  are  young,  germander,  angelica,  se- 
doary,  vervin,  valerian,  myrrh,  pepperwort,  elder 
flowers,  garden  chervile.  The  use  of  these  things, 
with  choice  and  judgment,  sometimes  in  salads, 
sometimes  in  medicines,  will  satbfy  this  ope- 
ration. 

66.  It  falls  out  well,  that  the  grand  opiates  will 
also  serve  excellently  for  this  operation,  in  respect 
that  they  yield  such  a  heat  by  composition,  which 
is  wished,  but  not  to  be  found  in  simples.  For 
the  mixing  of  those  excessive  hot  things,  (such  as 
are  euphorbium,  pellitory  of  Spain,  stavisaere, 
dragonwort,  anacordi,  castoreum,  aristolochium, 
opponax,  ammoniachum,  galbanum,  and  the  like, 
which  of  themselves  caimot  be  taken  inwardly,) 
to  qualify  and  abate  the  stupefactive  virtue  of  the 
opium,  they  do  make  such  a  conttitotion  of  a 
medicament  as  we  now  require ;  which  is  excel- 
lently  seen  in  this,  that  treacle  and  mithridate, 
and  the  rest,  are  not  sharp,  nor  bite  tiie  tongney 
but  are  only  somewhat  bitter,  and  of  strong  scent, 
and  at  last  manifest  their  heat  when  they  come 
into  the  stomach,  and  in  their  subsequent  opera- 
tions. 

67.  There  conduces  also  to  the  robust  heat  of 
the  spirits,  Venus  often  excited,  rarely  performed ; 
and  no  less  some  of  the  aflfections,  fit  which  shaU 
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be  spoken  hereafter.  So  toaching  the  heat  of  the 
spirits,  analogical  to  the  prolongation  of  life,  thus 
much. 

68.  Touching  the  quantity  of  the  spirits,  that 
they  be  not  exuberant  and  boiling,  but  rather 
sparing,  and  within  a  mean,  (seeing  a  small  flame 
doth  not  devour  so  much  as  a  great  flame,)  the 
inquisition  will  be  short. 

69.  It  seems  to  be  approved  by  experience,  that 
a  spare  diet,  and  almost  a  pythagoru^,  such  as  is 
either  prescribed  by  the  strict  rules  of  a  monas- 
tical  life,  or  practised  by  hermits,  which  have  ne- 
cessity and  poverty  for  their  rule,  rendereth  a  man 
Ipng-lived. 

70.  Hitherto  appertain  drinking  of  water,  a  hard 
bed,  abstinence  from  fire,  a  slender  diet,  (as, 
namely,  of  herbs,  fruits,  flesh,  and  fish,  raUier 
powdered  and  salted,  than  fresh  and  hot,  a  hair 
shirt,  frequent  fastings,  frequent  watchings,  few 
sensual  pleasures,  and  such  like ;  for  all  these 
diminish  the  spirits,  and  reduce  them  to  such  a 
quantity  as  may  be  sufficient  only  for  the  func- 
tions of  life,  whereby  the  depredation  is  the 
less. 

71.  But  if  the  diet  shall  not  be  altogether  so 
rigorous  and  mortifying,  yet,  notwithstanding, 
shall  be  always  equal  and  oonstant  to  itself,  it' 
worketh  the  same  efieet.  We  see  it  in  flames, 
that  a  flame  somewhat  biggra  (so  it  be  always 
alike  and  quiet)  consumeth  less  of  the  fuel,  than 
a  lesser  flame  blown  with  bellows,  and  by  gusts 
stronger  or  weaker.  That  which  the  regiment 
and  diet  of  Comarus,  the  Venetian,  showed 
plaiidy,  who  did  eat  and  drink  so  many  years  to- 
gether by  a  just  weight,  whereby  he  exceeded  a 
hundred  years  of  age,  strong  in  limbs,  and  entire 
in  his  senses. 

73.  Care  also  must  be  taken,  that  a  body,  plen- 
tifully nourished,  and  not  emaciated  by  any  of 
these  aforesaid  diets,  omitteth  not  a  seasonable 
use  of  Venus,  lest  the  spirits  increase  too  fast, 
and  soften  and  destroy  the  body.  So  then,  touch- 
ing a  moderate  quantity  of  spirits,  and  (as  we 
may  say)  frugal,  thus  much. 

73.  The  inquisition,  touching  bridling  the  mo- 
tions of  the  spirits,  followeth  next.  Motion  doth 
manifestly  attenuate  and  inflame  them.  This 
bridling  is  done  by  three  means ;  by  sleep,  by 
avoiding  of  vehement  labours,  immoderate  exer- 
cise, and,  in  a  word,  all  lassitude;  and  by  re- 
fraining irksome  affections.  And,  first,  touching 
sleep. 

74.  The  &ble  tells  us,  that  Epimenides  slept 
many  years  together  in  a  cave,  and  all  that  time 
needed  no  meat,  because  the  spirits  waste  not 
much  in  sleep. 

76.  Experience  teacheth  us  that  certain  creatures, 
as  dormice  and  bats,  sleep  in  some  close  places  a 
whole  winter  together ;  such  is  the  force  of  sleep 
to  restrain  all  vital  consumption.  That  which 
bees  or  drones  are  also  thought  to  do,  though 


sometimes  destitute  of  honey,  and  likewise  but- 
terflies and  other  flies. 

76.  Sleep  after  dinner  (the  stomach  sending  up 
no  unpleasing  vapours  to  the  head,  as  being  the 
first  dews  of  our  meat)  is  good  for  the  spirits, 
but  derogatory  and  hurtful  to  all  other  points  of 
health.  Notwithstanding  in  extreme  old  age 
there  is  the  same  reason  of  meat  and  sleep,  for 
both  our  meals  and  our  sleeps  should  be  then  fre- 
quent, but  short  and  little ;  nay,  and  towards  the 
last  period  of  old  age,  a  mere  rest,  and,  as  it 
were,  a  perpetual  reposing  doth  best,  especially 
in  winter-time. 

77.  But  as  moderate  sleep  conferreth  to  long 
life,  so  much  more  if  it  be  quiet  and  not  disturbed. 

78.  These  procure  quiet  sleep,  violets,  lettuce, 
especially  boiled,  syrup  of  dried  roses,  sa&on, 
balm,  apples,  at  our  going  to  bed ;  a  sop  of  bread 
in  malmsey,  especially  where  musk-roses  have 
been  first  infused ;  therefore  it  would  not  be  amiss 
to  make  some  pill  or  a  small  draught  of  these 
things,  and  to  use  it  familiarly.  Also  those  things 
which  shut  the  mouth  of  the  stomach  dose,  as 
coriander  seed  prepared,  quinces  and  wardens 
roasted,  do  induce  sound  sleep;  but  above  all 
things  in  youth,  and  for  those  that  have  sufficient 
strong  stomachs,  it  will  be  best  to  take  a  good 
drau^t  of  clear  cold  water  when  they  go  to  bed. 

Touching  voluntary  and  procured  trances,  as 
also  fixed  and  profound  thoughts,  so  as  they  be 
without  irksomeness,  I  have  nothing  certain ;  no 
doubt  they  make  to  this  intention,  and  condense 
the  spirits,  and  that  more  potently  than  sleep,  see- 
ing they  lay  asleep,  and  suspend  the  senses  as 
much  or  more.  Touching  them,  let  further  in- 
quiry be  made.    So  far  touching  sleep. 

79.  As  for  motion  and  exercise,  lassitude  hurt- 
eth,  and  so  doth  all  motion  and  exercise  which  is 
too  nimble  and  swift,  as  running,  tennis,  fencing, 
and  the  like ;  and,  again,  when  our  strength  is 
extended  and  strained  to  the  uttermost,  as  dancing, 
wrestling,  and  such  like ;  for  it  is  certain,  that  the 
spirits  being  driven  into  straits,  either  by  the 
swiftness  of  the  motion,  or  by  the  straining  of  the 
forces,  do  afterward  become  more  eager  and  pre- 
datory. On  the  other  side,  exercises  which  stir 
up  a  good  strong  motion,  but  not  over  swift,  or  to 
our  utmost  strong^,  (such  as  are  leaping,  shoot- 
ing, riding,  bowling,  and  the  like,)  do  not  hurt, 
but  rather  benefit. 

We  must  come  now  to  tjie  afiections  and  pas- 
sions of  the  mind,  and  see  which  of  them  are 
hurtful  to  long  life,  which  profitable. 

80.  Great  joys  attenuate  and  difiuse  the  spirits, 
and  shorten  life;  familiar  cheerfulness  strengthens 
the  spirits,  by  calling  them  forth,  and  yet  not  re- 
solving them. 

81.  Impressions  of  joy  in  the  sense  are  naught; 
ruminations  of  joy  in  the  memory,  or  apprehen- 
sions of  them  in  hope  or  fancy,  are  good. 

83.  Joy  suppressed,  or  communicated  sparingly, 
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doth  more  eomfoit  the  spirits,  than  joy  poured 
forth  and  published. 

83.  Grief  and  sadness,  if  it  be  void  of  fear,  and 
afflict  not  too  mach,  doth  rather  prolong  life ;  for 
it  contracteth  the  spirits,  and  is  a  kind  of  con- 
densation. 

84.  Great  fears  shorten  the  life;  for  though 
grief  and  fear  do  both  strengthen  the  spirit,  yet  in 
grief  there  is  a  simple  contraction;  but  in  fear, 
by  reason  of  the  cares  taken  for  the  remedy,  and 
hopes  intermixed,  there  is  a  turmoil  and  yexing 
of  the  spirits. 

85.  Anger  suppressed  is  also  a  kind  of  vexa- 
taon,  and  causeth  the  spirit  to  feed  upon  the  juices 
of  the  body ;  but  let  loose  and  breaking  forth,  it 
helpeth ;  as  &ose  medicines  do,  which  induce  a 
robust  heat. 

86.  EuTy  18  the  worst  of  all  passions,  and 
feedeth  upon  the  spirits,  and  they  again  upon  the 
body,  and  so  much  the  more,  because  it  is  per^ 
petnal,  and,  as  it  is  said,  keepeth  no  holidays. 

87.  Pity  of  another  man's  misfortune,  which  is 
not  likely  to  befall  ourseWes,  is  good ;  but  pity, 
which  may  reflect  with  some  sindlitude  upon  the 
party  pitying,  is  naught,  because  it  exciteth  fear. 

88.  Light  shame  hurteth  not,  seeing  it  con- 
tracteth the  spirits  a  little,  and  then  straight  dif- 
foseth  them,  insomuch  that  shamefaced  persons 
commonly  lire  long;  but  shame  for  some  great 
igrnominy,  and  which  afflicteth  the  mind  long, 
contracteth  the  spirits  CTen  to  sufifocation,  and 
is  pernicious. 

89.  LoTe,  if  it  be  not  unfortunate,  and  too 
deeply  wounding,  is  a  kind  of  joy,  and  is  subject 
to  the  same  laws  which  we  haye  set  down  touch- 
ing joy. 

90.  Hope  is  the  most  beneficial  of  all  the  affec- 
tions, and  doth  much  to  the  prolongation  of  life, 
if  it  be  not  too  often  frustrated,  but  entertaineth 
the  fancy  with  an  expectation  of  good ;  therefore 
they  which  fix  and  propound  to  themselyes  some 
end,  as  the  mark  and  scope  of  their  life,  and  con- 
tinually and  by  degrees  go  forward  in  the  same, 
are,  for  the  most  part,  long-lived ;  insomuch  that 
when  they  are  come  to  the  top  of  their  hope,  and 
can  go  no  higher  therein,  they  commonly  droop, 
and  li?e  not  long  after.  So  that  hope  is  a  leaf-joy, 
which  may  be  beaten  out  to  a  great  extension^ 
like  gold. 

91.  Admiration  and  light  contemplation  are 
Tery  powerful  to  the  prolonging  of  life ;  for  they 
hold  the  spirits  in  such  things  as  delight  them, 
and  suffer  them  not  to  tumultuate,  or  to  carry 
themselves  unquietly  and  waywardly.  And, 
therefore,  all  the  contemplators  of  natural  things, 
which  had  so  many  and  eminent  objects  to  ad- 
mire, (as  Democritus,  Plato,  Pannenides,  Apol- 
lonius,)  were  long-lived ;  also  rhetoricians,  which 
tasted  but  lightly  of  things,  and  studied  rather 
exomation  of  speech  than  profundity  of  matters, 
-were  also  long-lived ;  as  Gorgias,  Protagoras, 


Isocrates,  Seneca.  And,  certainly,  as  old  men  are 
for  the  most  part  talkative,  so  talkative  men  do 
often  grow  very  old :  for  it  shows  a  light  contem- 
plation, and  such  as  do  not  much  strain  the  spirits, 
or  vex  them ;  but  subtle,  and  acute,  and  eager  in- 
quisition shortens  life,  for  it  tireth  the  spirit,  and 
wasteth  it.    ' 

And  as  touching  the  motion  of  the  spirits,  by 
the  affections  of  the  mind,  thus  much.  Now,  we 
will  add  certain  other  general  observations  touch- 
ing the  spirits,  besides  the  former,  which  fall  not 
into  the  precedent  distribution. 

92.  Especial  care  must  be  taken  that  the  spirits 
be  not  too  often  resolved ;  for  attenuation  goetfa 
before  resolution,  and  the  spirit  once  attenuated 
doth  not  very  easily  retire,  or  is  condensed.  Now, 
resolution  is  caused  by  over-great  labours,  over- 
vehement  affections  of  the  mind,  over-great  sweats, 
over-great  evacuation,  hot  baths,  and  an  untempe- 
rate  and  unseasonable  use  of  Venus ;  also  by  over- 
greatcaies  and  carpings,  and  anxious  expectations ; 
lastly,  by  malignant  diseases,  and  intolerable  pains 
and  torments  of  the  body ;  all  which,  as  much  as 
may  be,  (which  our  vulgar  physicians  also  ad- 
vise,) must  be  avoided. 

93.  The  spirits  are  delighted  both  with  wonted 
things  and  with  new.  Now,  it  maketh  wonder- 
fully to  the  conservation  of  the  spirits  in  vigour, 
that  we  neither  use  wonted  things  to  a  satiety  and 
glutting;  nor  new  things,  before  a  quick  and 
strong  appetite.  And,  therefore,  both  customs  are 
to  be  broken  off  with  judgment  and  care,  before 
they  breed  a  fulness ;  and  the  appetite  after  new 
things  to  be  restrained  for  a  time  until  it  grow 
more  sharp  and  jocund ;  and,  moreover,  the  life, 
as  much  as  may  be,  so  to  be  ordered,  that  it  may 
have  many  renovations,  and  the  spirits,  by  per- 
petual convening  in  the  same  actions,  may  not 
wax  dull.  For  though  it  were  no  ill  saying  of 
Seneca's,  The  fool  doth  ever  begin  to  live;  yet 
this  folly,  and  many  more  such,  are  good  for 
long  life. 

94.  It  is  to  be  observed  touching  the  spirits, 
(though  the  contrary  used  to  be  done,)  that  when 
men  perceive  their  spirits  to  be  in  good,  placid, 
and  healthful  state,  (that  which  will  be  seen  by 
the  tranquillity  of  their  mind,  and  cheerful  dispo- 
sition,) that  they  cherish  them,  and  not  change 
them;  but  when  in  a  turbulent  and  untoward 
state,  (which  will  also  appear  by  their  sadness, 
luropishness,  and  other  indisposition  of  their 
mind,)  that  then  they  straight  overwhelm  them, 
and  alter  them.  Now,  the  spirits  are  contained  in 
the  same  state,  by  a  restraining  of  the  affections, 
temperateness  of  diet,  abstinence  from  Venus, 
moderation  in  labour,  indifferent  rest  and  repose : 
and  the  contrary  to  these  do  alter  and  overwhelm 
the  spirits ;  as,  namely,  vehement  affections,  pro- 
fuse feastings,  immoderate  Venus,  difficult  labours, 
earnest  studies,  and  prosecution  of  business.  Yet 
men  are  wont,  when  they  are  merriest  and  best 
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disposed,  th^  to  apply  themselves  to  feastings, 
VeniMi,  labours,  endeaTouis,  business,  whereas,  if 
they  have  a  regard  to  long  life,  (which  may  seem 
strange,)  they  should  rather  practise  the  contrary. 
For  we  ought  to  cherish  and  preserve  good  spirits ; 
and  for  the  evil  disposed  spirits  to  discharge  and 
alter  them. 

95.  Ficinus  saith  not  unwisely,  that  old  men, 
for  the  comforting  of  their  spirits,  ought  often  to 
remember  and  ruminate  upon  the  acts  of  their 
childhood  and  youth;  certainly  such  a  remem- 
brance is  a  kind  of  peculiar  recreation  to  every  old 
man:  and,  therefore,  it  is  a  delight  to  men  to 
enjoy  the  society  of  them  which  have  been  brought 
up  together  with  them,  and  to  visit  the  places  of 
their  education.  Vespasian  did  attribute  so  much 
to  this  matter,  that  when  he  was  emperor,  he  would 
by  no  means  be  persuaded  to  leave  his  father's 
house,  though  but  mean,  lest  he  should  lose  the 
wonted  object  of  his  eyes,  and  the  memory  of  his 
childhood.  And  besides,  he  would  drink  in  a 
wooden  cup  tipped  with  silver,  which  was  his 
grandmother's,  upon  festival  days. 

96.  One  thing  above  all  is  grateful  to  the  spi- 
rits, that  there  be  a  continual  progress  to  the  more 
benign;  therefore  we  should  leeld  such  a  youth 
and  manhood,  that  our  old  age  should  find  new 
solaces,  whereof  the  chief  is  moderate  ease :  and, 
therefore,  old  men  in  honourable  places  lay  vio- 
lent hands  upon  themselves,  who  retire  not  to  their 
ease ;  whereof  may  be  found  an  eminent  example 
in  Cassiodorus,  who  was  of  that  reputation 
amongst  the  gothish  Kings  of  Italy,  that  he  was 
as  the  soul  of  their  affairs;  aftorwiuds,  being  near 
eighty  years  of  age,  he  betook  himself  to  a  mo- 
nastery, where  he  ended  not  his  days  before  he 
was  a  hundred  years  old.  But  this  thing  doth 
require  two  cautions :  one,  that  they  drive  not  off 
till  their  bodies  be  utterly  worn  out  and  diseased ; 
fot  in  such  bodies  all  mutation,  though  to  the  more 
benign,  hasteneth  death ;  the  other,  that  they  sur- 
render not  themselves  to  a  sluggish  ease,  but  that 
they  embrace  something  which  may  entertain  their 
thoughts  and  mind  with  contentation ;  in  which 
kind,  the  chief  delights  are  reading  and  contem- 
plation, and  then  the  desires  of  building  and 
planting.  ( 

97.  Lastly:  the  same  action,  endeavour,  and 
labour,  undertaken  cheerfully  and  with  a  good 
will,  doth  refresh  the  ^irits,  but  with  an  aversa- 
tion  and  unwillingness,  doth  fret  and  deject  them ; 
and  therefoffe  it  conferreth  to  long  life,  either  that 
a  man  hath  the  art  to  institute  his  life  so  as  it  may 
be  free  and  suitable  to  his  own  humour,  or  else  to 
lay  such  a  command  upon  his  mind,  that  whatso- 
ever is  imposed  by  fortone,  it  may  ra^er  lead  him 
than  drag  him. 

98.  Neither  is  that  to  be  omitted  towards  the 
government  of  the  affections,  that  especial  care  be 
taken  of  the  mouth  of  the  stomach,  especially  that 
it  be  not  too  much  relaxed ;  for  that  part  hath  a 


greater  dominion  over  the  afiections,  e^MciaUy 
Uie  daily  affections,  thai^  either  the  heart  or  brain, 
only  those  things  excepted  wbich^are  vrrougfat  by 
potent  vapours,  as  in  drunkenness  and  melan- 
choly. 

99.  Touching  the  operation  upon  ^e  spirits, 
that  they  may  remain  youthful,  and  renew  tfadr 
vigour  thus  much,  which  we  have  done  more  accu- 
rately, for  that  there  is  for  the  most  part  amongst 
physicians,  and  other  authors,  touching  theae 
operations,  a  deep  silence ;  but  especially,  beeaose 
the  operation  upon  the  spirits,  and  their  waxii^ 
green  again,  is  the  most  ready  and  compendioas 
way  to  long  life,  and  that  for  a  twofold  eompen- 
diousness ;  one,  because  the  sfurits  work  cookpea- 
diously  upon  the  body ;  the  other,  because  vapoon 
and  the  affections  work  compendiously  upon  the 
spirits,  so  as  these  attain  the  end,  as  it  were,  in  a 
right  line,  other  things  rather  in  lines  circular. 

II.  7%e  Operation  upon  the  Exelunon  of  the  Mr, 
The  Hiitory. 

1.  The  exclusion  of  the  air  ambient  tendeth  to 
length  of  life  two  ways ;  first,  for  ^lat  the  extenml 
air,  next  unto  the  native  spirits,  howsoever  the  air 
may  be  said  to  animate  the  spirit  of  man,  and  con- 
ferreth not  a  little  to  h^lth,  dotii  most  c€  all  piey 
upon  the  juices  of  the  body,  and  hasten  the  desio- 
cation  thereof;  and  therefore  the  ezdosion  of  it 
is  ^ectual  to  length  of  life. 

3.  Another  effect  which  fdlowetii  die  excloaian 
of  air  is  much  more  subtile  and  profound :  nameJ  j» 
that  the  body  closed  up,  and  not  perspiring  by 
the  pores,  detaineth  the  spirits  widui,  and  tumeth 
it  upon  the  harder  pc^ts  of  the  body,  whereby  ^ue 
spirit  mollifies  and  intenerates  them. 

3.  Of  this  thing,  the  reason  is  explained  in  the 
desiccation  of  inanimate  bodies,  and  it  is  an  axiom 
almost  infallible,  that  the  spirit  discharged  and 
issuing  forth,  drieth  bodies ;  detained,  meltelh  sad 
intenerateth  them.  And  it  is  further  to  be  assumed, 
that  all  heat  doth  properly  attenuate  and  moisten, 
and  contracteth  and  drieth  only  by  ac^dent 

4.  Leading  the  life  in  dens  smd  caves,  where 
the  air  receives  not  the  sunbeams,  m^  be  dSeetnei 
to  long  life.  For  the  air  of  itself  doth  not  mn^ 
towards  the  depredation  of  the  body,  unless  it  ^ 
stirred  up  by  heat.  Certainly,  if  a  man  ahall 
recaH  things  past  to  his  memory,  it  will  «|>pear 
that  the  statures  of  men  have  been  aneisntly  miieh 
greater  than  those  ^at  succeeded,  as  in  SieiJy, 
and  some  other  places :  but  this  kind  of  men  led 
their  lives,  for  the  most  part,  in  caves.  Now, 
length  of  life,  and  largeness  of  limbs,  have  some 
afllnity ;  the  cave  also  of  Epimenides  walks  among 
the  fables.  I  suppose  likewise,  that  the  life  of 
columnar  anchorites  was  a  thing  resembling  the 
life  in  caves,  in  respect  the  sunbeams  could  not 
much  pierce  thither,  nor  the  ai/  receive  any  great 
changes  or  inequalities.  This  is  oertain,  both  die 
Simeon  Stelitas,  as  well  Daniel  as  Saba,  and 
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•other  columnar  anchorites^  havo  been  exceeding 
long-lived ;  likewise  the  «nchoritee  in  oar  days, 
•cioeed  np  and  immured  either  within  walls  or 
pillars,  are  often  found  to  be  long-lived. 

5.  Next  unto  the  life  in  caves,  is  the  life  on 
mountains :  'for  as  the  beams  of  the  sun  do  not 
penetrate  into  caves,  so  on  the  tops  of  mountains, 
being  destitute  of  reflection,  they  are  of  small 
force.  But  this  is  to  be  understood  of  mountains 
where  the  air  is  clear  and  pure ;  namely,  whether 
by  reason  of  the  dryness  of  the  valleys,  clouds  and 
vapours  do  not  ascend,  as  it  is  in  the  mountains 
which  encompass  Barbary,  where,  even  at  this 
day,  they  live  many  times  to  a  hundred  and  fifty 
years,  as  hath  been  noted  before. 

6.  And  this  kind  of  air  of  caves  and  mountains, 
of  its  own  proper  nature,  is  little  or  nothing  .pre- 
datory ;  but  air,  such  as  ours  is,  which  is  preda- 
tory through  the  heat  of  the  sun,  ought  as  much 
as  is  possible  to  be  excluded  from  the  body. 

7.  But  the  air  is  prohibited  and  excluded  two 
ways :  first,  by  closing  the  pores :  secondly,  by 
filling  them  up. 

8.  To  the  closing  of  the  pores,  help  coldness  of 
the  air,  going  naked,  whereby  the  skin  is  made 
hard,  washing  in  cold  water,  astringents  applied 
to  the  skin,  such  as  are  mastick,  myrrhe,  myrtle. 

9.  But  much  more  may  we  satisfy  this  opera- 
tion by  baths,  yet  those  rarely  used,  (especially 
in  summer,)  which  are  made  of  astringent  minend 
waters,  such  as  may  safely  be  used,  as  waters  par- 
ticipating of  steel  and  copperas,  for  these  do  po- 
tently contract  the  skin. 

10.  As  for  filling  up  the  pores,  paintings,  and 
such  like  unctuous  daubings,  and  (which  may 
most  commodiously  be  used)  oil  and  fat  things, 
do  no  less  conserve  the  substance  of  the  body, 
ihan  oil  colours  and  varnish  do  preserve  wood. 

11.  The  ancient  Britons  painted  their  bodies 
with  woad,  and  were  exceeding  long-lived ;  the 
Picts  also  used  paintings,  and  are  thought  by 
some  to  have  derived  their  name  from  thence. 

12.  The  Brazilians  and  Virginians  paint  them- 
selves at  this  day,  who  are  (especially  the  former) 
Tery  long-lived ;  insomuch  that  five  years  ago,  the 
French  Jesuites  had  speech  with  some  who  re- 
membered the  building  of  Femambuck,  which 
was  done  a  hundred  and  twenty  years  since,  and 
they  were  then  at  man's  estate. 

13.  Joannes  de  Temporibus,  who  is  reported  to 
have  extended  his  life  to  three  hundred  years, 
being  asked  how  he  preserved  himself  so  long,  is 
said  to  have  answered,  By  oil  without,  and  by 
honey  within. 

14.  The  Irish,  especially  the  wild  Irish,  even  at 
this  day  live  very  long;  certainly  they  report, 
that  within  these  few  years,  the  Countess  of  Des- 
mond lived  to  a  hundred  and  forty  years  of  age, 
and  bred  teeth  three  times.  Now  the  Irish  have 
a  fashion  to  chafe,  and,  as  it  were,  to  baste  them- 
selves with  old  salt  butter  against  the  fire. 

Vol.  hi 


15.  The  same  Irish  used  to  wear  saffroned  linen 
and  shirts,  which,  though  it  were  at  first  devised 
to  prevent  vermin,  yet  howsoever  I  take  it  to  be . 
very  useful  for  lengthening  of  life ;  for  safiron,  of 
all  things  that  I  know,  is  the  best  thing  for  the 
skin,  and  the  comforting  of  the  flesh,  seeing  it 
is  both  notably  astringent,  and  hath  besides  an 
oleosity  and  subtile  heat  without  any  acrimony. 
I  remember  a  certain  Englishman  who  when  he 
went  to  sea  carried  a  bag  of  safiron  next  his 
stomach,  that  he  might  conceal  it,  and  so  escape 
custom ;  and  whereas  he  was  wont  to  be  always 
exceeding  seasick,  at  that  time  he  continued  very 
well,  and  felt  no  provocation  to  vomit. 

16.  Hippocrates  adviseth  in  winter  to  wear 
clean  linen,  and  in  summer  foul  linen,  and  be- 
smeared with  oil :  the  reason  may  seem  to  be,  be- 
cause in  summer  the  spirits  exhale  most,  therefore 
the  pores  of  tbe  skin  would  be  filled  up. 

17.  Hereupon  we  are  of  opinion  that  the  use  of 
oil,  either  of  olives  or  sweet  almonds,  to  anoint  the 
skin  therewith,  would  principaQy  conduce  to  long 
life.  The  anointing  would  be  done  every  monw 
ing  when  we  rise  out  of  bed  with  oil,  in  which  a 
little  bay-salt  and  saffron  is  mixed.  But  this 
anointing  must  be  lightly  done  with  wool,  or 
some  sod  sponge,  not  laying  it  on  thick,  but 
gently  touching  and  wetting  the  skin. 

18.  It  is  certain  that  liquors,  even  the  oily 
themselves,  in  great  quantities  draw  somewhat 
from  the  body ;  but,  contrarily,  in  small  quantities 
are  drunk  in  by  the  body ;  therefore  the  anointing 
would  be  but  light  as  we  said,  or  rather  the  shirt 
itself  would  be  besmeared  with  oil., 

19.  It  may  happily  be  objected  that  this  anoint- 
ing with  oil  which  we  commend  (though  it  were 
never  in  use  with  us,  and  amongst  the  Italians 
is  cast  off  again)  was  anciently  very  famUiar 
amongst  the  Grecians  and  Romans,  and  a  part  of 
their  diet,  and  yet  men  were  not  longer  lived  in 
those  days  than  now.  But  it  may  rightly  be  an- 
swered, oil  was  in  use  only  after  baths,  unless  it 
were  perhaps  amongst  champions ;  now  hot  baths 
are  as  much  contrary  to  our  operation  as  anoint- 
ings are  congpruous,  seeing  the  one  opens  the 
passages,  the  other  stops  them  up ;  therefore  the 
bath  without  the  anointing  following  is  utterly 
bad,  the  anointing  without  the  bath  is  best  of  alL 
Besides,  the  anointing  amongst  them  was  used 
only  for  delicacy,  or  (if  you  take  it  at  the  best) 
for  health,  but  by  no  means  in  order  to  long  life ; 
and  therefore  they  used  them  with  all  precious 
ointments,  which  were  good  for  deliciousness, 
but  hurtful  to  our  intention,  in  regard  of  their 
heat;  so  that  Virgil  seemeth  not  to  have  said 


-N«e  cuift  Uqnidi  cormmpitur  luui  olirL 


That  odoriferoiu  eaoia  bath  not  rapplanted  the  aa«  of  aaai 
oil  oUre. 
30.  Anointing  with  oil  conduceth  to  healthy 
both  in  winter,  by  the  exclusion  of  the  cold  sir 
2x3 
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and  in  diunmer,  by  detaining  the  spirits  within, 
and  prohibitiDg  the  resolution  of  them,  and  keep- 
ing off  the  force  of  the  air,  whi^  is  then  most 
predatory. 

21.  Seeing  the  anointing  with  oil  is  one  of  the 
most  potent  operations  to  long  life,  we  have 
thought  good  to  add  some  cautions,  lest  the  health 
should  be  endangered;  they  are  four,  according 
to  the  four  inconveniences  which  may  follow 
thereupon* . 

22.  The  first  inconvenience  is,  that  by  repress- 
ing sweats  it  may  engender  diseases  from  those 
excrementitions  humours.  To  this  a  remedy  must 
be  given  by  purges  and  clysters,  that  evacuation 
may  be  duly  performed.  This  is  certain,  that 
evacuation  by  sweats  commonly  ad vanceth  health, 
^and  derogateth  from  long  life,  but  gentle  purges 
work  upon  the  humours,  noi  upon  the  spirits  as 
sweat  doth. 

23.  The  second  inconvenience  is,  that  it  may 
heat  the  body,  and  in  time  inflame  it;  for  the 
spirits  shut  in,  and  not  breathing  forth,  acquire 
heat  This  inoonvienienee  may  be  prevented,  if 
the  diet  most  usually  ineline  to  the  colder  part, 
and  that  at  times  some  proper  cooling  medicines 
be  taken,  of  which  we  shall  straight  speak  in  the 
operation  upon  the  blood. 

24.  The  ^ird  is,  that  it  may  annoy  the  head ; 
for  all  oppletion  from  without  strikes  back  the  va- 
pours, and  sends  them  up  into  the  head.  This 
inconvenience  is  remedied  by  purgers,  especially 
clysters,  and  by  shutting  the  mouth  of  the  stomach 
strongly  with  styptics,  and  by  combing  and  rub- 
bing the  head,  and  by  washing  it  with  convenient 
lees,  that  something  may  exhale,  and  by  not 
omitting  competent  and  good  exercises,  that 
something  also  may  perspire  by  the  skin. 

25.  The  fourth  inconvenience  is  a  more  subtile 
evil ;  namely,  that  the  spirit  being  detained  by  the 
closing  up  of  the  pores,  is  likely  to  multiply  it- 
self too  much ;  for  when  little  issueth  forth,  and 
new  spirit  is  continually  engendered,  the  spirit 
increaseth  too  fast,  and  so  preyeth  upon  the  body 
more  plentifully.  But  this  is  not  altogether  so ; 
for  all  spirit  closed  up  is  dull,  (for  it  is  blown  and 
excited  with  motion  as  flame  is,)  and  therefore  it 
is  less  active,  and  less  generative  of  itself;  indeed 
it  is  thereby  increased  in  heat,  (as  flame  is,)  but 
slow  in  motion.  And  therefore  the  remedy  to  this 
inconvenience  must  be  by  cold  things,  being 
sometimes  mixed  with  oil,  such  as  are  roses  and 
myrtles,  for  we  must  altogether  disclaim  hot 
things,  as  we  said  of  cassia. 

26.  Neither  will  it  be  unprofitable  to  wear 
next  the  body  garments  that  have  in  them  some 
unctuosity,  or  oleosity,  not  aquosity,  for  they 
will  exhaust  the  body  less ;  such  as  are  those  of 
woollen,  rather  than  those  of  linen.  Certainly  it 
is  manifest  in  the  spirits  of  odours,  that  if  yon  lay 
sweet  powders  amongst  linen,  they  will  much 
sooner  lose  their  smell  than  amongst  woollen. 


And  therefore  linen  is  to  be  preferred  for  d^icacy 
and  neatnesS|  but  to  be  suspected  for  our  ope- 
ration. 

27.  The  wild  Irish,  as  soon  as  they  fall  sick, 
the  first  thing  they  do  is  to  take  the  sheets  off 
their  beds,  and  to  wrap  themselves  in  the  wooUen 
clothes. 

28.  Some  report  that  they  have  found  great 
benefit  in  the  conservation  of  their  heidth,  by 
wearing  scariet  waistcoats  next  thur  skin«  and 
under  their  shirts,  as  well  down  to  the  nether 
parts  as  on  the  upper. 

29.  It  is  also  to  be  observed,  that  air  aocostocB- 
ed  to  the  body  doth  less  prey  upon  it  than  new  air 
and  often  changed ;  and  therefore  poor  people,  in 
small  cottages,  who  live  always  within  the  smell 
of  the  same  chimney,  and  chuige  not  their  seals, 
are  commonly  longest  lived ;  iy>twithstaDding,  to 
other  operations  (especially  for  them  whose  spirits 
are  not  altogether  dull)  we  judge  change  of  air  to 
be  very  profitable,  but  a  mean  must  be  used  which 
may  satisfy  on  both  sides.  This  may  be  done  by 
removing  our  habitation  four  times  a  year,  at  con* 
stant  and  set  times,  unto  convenient  seats,  that  so 
the  body  may  neither  be  in  too  much  peregrina- 
tion, nor  in  too  much  station.  And  touching  the 
operation  upon  the  exclusion  of  air,  and  avoiding 
the  predatory  force  thereof,  thus  much. 

IIL  T%€  Operation  upon  the  Biood,  and  tke  8at^ 
git^ying  Heat. 

TheMitory. 

1.  The  following  operations  answer  to  the  two 
precedent,  and  are  in  the  relation  of  passives  and 
actives ;  for  the  two  precedent  intend  this,  that 
the  spirits  and  aif  in  their  actions  may  be  the 
less  depredatory.  But  because  the  blood  is  an 
irrigation  or  watering  of  the  Juices  and  members, 
and  a  preparation  to  them,  therefore  we  will  put 
the  operation  upon  the  blood  in  the  first  place : 
concerning  this  operation  we  will  propound  cer- 
tain counsels,  few  in  number,  but  very  powerful 
in  virtue:  they  are  three. 

2.  First,  there  is  no  doubt,  but  that  if  the  blood 
be  brought  to  a  cold  temper,  it  will  be  so  much 
the  less  dissipable.  But  because  the  cold  things 
which  are  taken  by  the  mouth  agree  but  ill  with 
many  other  intentions,  therefore  it  will  be  best  to 
find  out  some  such  things  as  may  be  free  from 
these  inconveniences. 

3.  The  first  is  this :  let  there  be  brought  into 
use,  especially  in  youth,  clysters  not  purging  at 
all,  or  absterging,  but  only  cooling,  and  some- 
what opening:  those  are  approved  which  are 
made  of  the  juices  of  lettuce,  purslane,  liverwort, 
house-leek,  and  the  mucilage  of  the  seed  of  flea- 
wort,  with  some  temperate  opening  decoction, 
and  a  little  camphire ;  but  in  the  declining  age 
let  the  house-leek  and  purslane  be  left  out,  and 
the  juices  of  borage  and  endive,  and  the  like,  be 
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pat  in  their  rooms.    And  let  these  clysters  be  re- 
tained»  if  it  may  be  for  an  hour  or  more. 

4.  The  other  is  this,  let  there  be  in  use,  espe- 
cially in  summer,  baths  of  fresh  water,  and  but 
lukewarm,  altogether  without  emollients,  as  mal- 
lows, mercury,  milk,  and  the  like ;  rather  take  new 
whey  in  some  good  quantity,  and  roses. 

5.  But  (that  which  is  the  principal  in  this  in- 
tention and  new)  we  advise  that  before  the  bath- 
ing, the  body  be  anointed  with  oO,  with  some 
thickness,  whereby  the  quality  of  the  cooling  may 
be  received,  and  the  water  excluded :  yet  let  not 
the  pores  of  the  body  be  shut  too  close,  for  when 
the  outward  cold  closeth  up  the  body  too  strongly, 
it  is  so  far  from  furthering  coolness,  that  it  rather 
forbids,  and  stirs  up  heat. 

6*  Like  unto  this  is  the  use  of  bladders,  with 
some  decoctions  and  cooling  juices,  applied  to  the 
inferior  region  of  the  body,  namely,  fVom  the  ribs 
to  the  privy  parts :  for  this  also  is  a  kind  of  bath- 
ingy  where  the  body  of  the  liquor  is  for  the  most 
part  excluded,  and  the  cooling  quality  admitted. 

7.  The  third  counsel  remaineth,  which  belong- 
eth  not  to  the  quality  of  the  blood,  but  to  the  sub- 
stance thereof,  that  it  may  be  made  more  firm  and 
less  dissipable,  and  such  as  the  heat  of  the  spirit 
may  have  the  less  power  over  it. 

8.  And  as  for  the  use  of  filings  of  gold,  leaf-gold, 
powder  of  pearl,  precious  stones,  coral,  and  the 
like,  we  have  no  opinion  of  them  at  this  day,  un- 
less it  be  only  as  they  may  satisfy  this  present 
<^ration.  Certainly,  seeing  the  Arabians,  Gre- 
cians, and  modem  physicians,  have  attributed 
such  virtues  to  these  things,  it  cannot  be  altogether 
nothing,  which  so  great  men  have  observed  of 
them.  And,  therefore,  omitting  all  fantastical 
opinions  about  them,  we  do  verily  believe,  that  if 
there  could  be  some  such  things  conveyed  into 
the  whole  mass  of  the  blood  in  minute  and  fine 
portions,  over  which  the  spirits  and  heat  should 
have  little  or  no  power,  absolutely  it  would  not 
only  resist  putrefaction,  but  arefaction  also,  and 
be  a  most  effectual  means  to  the  prolongation  of 
life.  Nevertheless,  in  this  thing  several  cautions 
are  to  be  given ;  first,  that  there  be  a  most  exact 
comminution :  secondly,  that  such  hard  and  solid 
things  be  void  of  all  malig^nant  qualities,  lest 
while  they  be  dispersed  and  lurk  in  the  veins, 
they  breed  some  illconvenience :  thirdly,  that  they 
be  never  taken  together  with  meats,  nor  in  any 
such  manner  as  they  may  stick  long,  lest  they 
beget  dangerous  obstructions  about  the  mesentery : 
lastly,  that  they  be  taken  very  rarely,  that  they 
may  not  coagulate  and  knot  tog^her  in  the  veins. 

9.  Therefore,  let  the  manner  of  taking  them  be 
lasting,  in  white  wine,  a  little  oil  of  almonds 
mingled  therewith,   exercise  used  immediately 

'  upon  the  taking  of  them. 

10.  The  simples  which  may  satisfy  this  opera- 
tion are,  instead  of  all,  gold,  pearls,  and  coral ;  for 
all  metals,  except  gold,  are  not  without  some 


maligrnant  quality  in  the  dissolutions  of  them, 
neither  will  they  be  beaten  to  that  exquisite  fine- 
ness that  leaf-gold  hath.  As  for  all  glassy  and 
transparent  jewels,  we  like  them  not,  (as  we  said 
before,)  for  fear  of  corrosion. 

11.  But,  in  our  judgment,  the  safer  and  more 
effectual  way  would  be  by  the  use  of  woods  in 
infusions  and  d^octions ;  for  there  is  in  them  suf- 
ficient to  cause  firmness  of  blood,  and  not  the  like 
danger  for  breeding  obstructions ;  but  especially, 
because  they  may  be  taken  in  meat  and  drink, 
whereby  they  will  find  the  more  easy  entrance 
into  the  veins,  and  not  be  avoided  in  excrements. 

13.  The  woods  fit  for  this  purpose  are  Sanders, 
the  oak,  and  vine.  As  for  all  hot  woods  or  some- 
thing rosiny,  we  reject  them;  notwithstanding, 
you  may  add  the  woody  stalks  of  rosemary  dried, 
for  rosemary  is  a  shrub,  and  exceedeth  in  age 
many  trees,  also  the  woody  stalks  of  ivy,  but  in 
such  quantity  as  they  may  not  yield  an  nnpleas- 
ing  taste. 

13.  Let  the  woods  be  taken  either  boiled  in 
broths,  or  infused  in  must  or  ale  before  they  leave 
working;  but  in  broths  (as  the  custom  is  for  guai- 
aeum  and  the  like)  they  would  be  infused  a  good 
while  before  the  boiling,  that  the  firmer  part  of  the 
wood,  and  not  that  only  which  lieth  loosely,  may 
be  drawn  forth.  As  for  ash,  though  it  be  used  for 
cups,  yet  we  like  it  not  And  touching  the  opera- 
tion upon  the  blood,  thus  much. 

IV .  TV  Operation  tipon  ike  Juieee  cf  the  Body. 

TbehiBtory. 

1.  There  are  two  kinds  of  bodies  (as  was  said 
before  in  the  inquisition  touching  inanimates) 
which  are  hardly  consumed,  hard  tilings  and  fat 
things,  as  is  seen  in  metals  and  stones,  and  in  oil 
and  wax* 

2.  It  must  be  ordered,  therefore,  that  the  juice 
of  the  body  be  somewhat  hard,  and  that  it  be  fat 
or  subroscid. 

3.  As  for  hardness,  it  is  caused  three  ways :  by 
aliment  of  a  firm  nature,  by  cold  condensing  the 
skin  and  flesh,  and  by  exercise,  binding  and  com- 
pacting the  juices  of  the  body,  that  they  be  not 
soft  and  frothy. 

4.  As  for  the  nature  of  the  aliment,  it  ought  to 
be  such  as  is  not  easily  dissipable,  such  as  are 
beef^  swine's  flesh,  deer,  goat,  kid,  swan,  goose, 
ringdove,  especially  if  they  be  a  little  powdered ; 
fish  is  likewise  salted  and  dried,  old  cheese,  and 
the  like. 

5.  As  for  the  bread,  oaten  bread  or  bread  with 
some  mixture  of  pease  in  it,  or  rye  bread,  or  barley 
bread,  are  more  solid  than  wheat  bread,  and  in 
wheat  bread,  the  coarse  wheat  bread  is  more  solid 
than  the  pure  manchet. 

6.  The  inhabitants  of  the  Orcades,  which  live 
upon  salted  fish,  and  generally  all  fish  eaters,  are 
long-lived. 

7.  The  monks  and  hermits  which  fed  sparingly, 
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ind  upon  diy  aliment,  attained  ftommonly  to  a 
^preat  age« 

8.  Also,  pore  water  usually  drank,  makes  the 
juices  of  the  body  less  frothy;  unto  which  if,  for 
the  dulness  of  the  spirits,  (which  no  doubt  in 
water  are  but  a  little  penetrative,)  you  shall  add  a 
little  nitre,  we  conceive  it  would  be  very  good. 
And  touching  the  firmness  of  the  aliment,  thus 
much. 

9.  As  for  the  condensation  of  the  skin  and  flesh 
by  cold :  they  are  longer  lired  for  the  most  part 
that  live  abroad  in  the  open  air,  than  they  that 
live  in  houses ;  and  the  inhabitants  of  the  cold 
countries,  than  the  inhabitants  of  the  hot. 

10.  Great  store  of  clothes,  either  upon  the  bed 
or  back,  do  resolve  the  body. 

11.  Washing  the  body  in  cold  water  is  good  for 
length  of  life;  use  of  hot  baths  is  naught:  touch- 
ing baths  of  astringent  mineral  waters,  we  have 
spoken  before. 

12.  As  for  exercise,  an  idle  life  doth  manifestly 
make  the  flesh  soft  and  dissipable :  robust  exer- 
cise (so  it  be  without  overmuch  sweating  or  wea^ 
riness)  maketh  it  hard  and  compact.  Also  exer- 
cise within  cold  water,  as  swimming,  is  very 
good ;  and  generaUy  exercise  abroad  is  better  than 
that  within  houses. 

13.  Touching  frications,  (which  are  a  kind  of 
exercise,)  because  they  do  rather  call  forth  the 
aliment  that  hardens  the  flesh,  we  will  inquire 
hereafter  in  the  due  place. 

14.  Having  now  spoken  of  hardening  the  juices 
of  &e  body,  we  are  to  come  next  to  the  oleosity 
and  fatness  of  them,  which  is  a  more  perfect  and 
potent  intention  than  induration,  because  it  hath 
no  inconvenience  or  evil  annexed.  For  all  those 
tilings  which  pertain  to  the  hardening  of  the 
juices  are  of  that  nature,  tiiat  while  they  prohibit 
the  absumption  of  the  aliment,  they  also  hinder 
the  operation  of  the  same;  whereby  it  happens, 
that  the  same  things  are  both  propitious  and  ad- 
verse to  length  of  life;  but  those  things  which 
pertain  to  making  the  juices  oily  and  roscid,  help 
on  both  sides,  for  they  render  the  aliment  both 
lets  dissipable,  and  more  reparable. 

15.  But,  whereas  we  say  that  the  juice  of  the 
body  ought  to  be  roscid  and  &t,  it  is  to  be  noted 
that  we  mean  it  not  of  a  visible  fet,  but  of  a  dewi- 
ness dispersed,  or  (if  you  will  call  it)  radical  in 
tiie  very  substance  of  the  body. 

16.  Neither  again  let  any  man  think,  that  oil, 
or  the  fat  of  meat  or  marrow,  do  engender  the  like, 
and  satisfy  our  intention:  for  those  things  which 
are  once  perfect  are  not  brought  back  again ;  but 
the  aliments  ought  to  be  such,  which  after  diges- 
tion and  maturation,  do  then  in  the  end  engender 
oleosity  in  the  juices. 

17.  Neither  again  let  any  man  think,  that  oil 
or  fat  by  itself  and  simple  is  hard  of  dissipation ; 
but  in  mixture  it  doth  not  retain  the  same  nature : 
for  as  oil  by  itself  is  much  more  longer  in  con- 


suming than  water,  so  in  paper  or  linen,  it  stiekolh 
longer,  and  is  later  dried,  as  we  noted  before. 

18.  To  the  irroration  of  the  body,  roasted  meats 
or  baked  meats  are  more  eflectual  than  boiled 
meats,  and  all  preparation  of  meat  with  water  is 
inconvenient ;  besides  oil  is  more  plentifully  ex- 
tracted out  of  dried  bodies  than  out  of  moist  bodies. 

19.  Generally,  to  the  irroration  of  the  body 
much  use  of  sweet  things  b  profitable,  as  of 
sugar,  honey,  sweet  almonds,  pineapples,  pis- 
tachios, dates,  raisins  of  the  sun,  corans,  figs,  and 
the  like.  Contrarily,  all  sour,  and  very  salt,  and 
very  biting  things  are  opposite  to  the  generatioii 
of  roscid  juice. 

30.  Neither  would  we  be  thought  to  favour  the 
Maenichees,  or  their  diet,  though  we  commend 
the  frequent  use  of  all  kinds  of  seeds,  kernels, 
and  roots  in  meats  or  sauces,  considering  all  bread 
(and  bread  is  that  which  maketh  the  meat  firm) 
is  made  either  of  seeds  or  roots. 

31.  But  there  is  nothing  makes  so  much  to  the 
irroration  of  the  body  as  ^e  quality  of  the  drink, 
which  is  tiie  convoy  of  the  meat ;  therefore,  let 
there  be  in  use  such  drinks  as  without  all  acri- 
mony or  sourness  are  notwithstanding  subtile; 
such  are  those  wines  which  are  (as  the  old  wo- 
man said  in  Plautus)  vetustate  edentula,  toothless 
vdth  age,  and  ale  of  the  same  kind. 

33.  Mead  (as  we  suppose)  would  not  be  ill  if 
it  were  strong  and  old;  but  because  all  honey 
hath  in  it  some  sharp  parts,  (as  appears  by  that 
sharp  water  which  the  chymists  extract  oat  of 
it,  which  will  dissolve  metals,)  it  were  better  to 
take  the  same  portion  of  sugar,  not  lightly  in- 
fused into  it,  but  so  incorporated  as  honey  useth 
to  be  in  mead,  and  to  keep  it  to  the  age  of  ayesr, 
or  at  least  six  months,  whereby  the  water  may 
lose  the  cradity,  and  the  sugar  acquire  subtilty. 

33.  Now,  ancientness  in  wine  or  beer  hath  this 
in  it,  that  it  engenders  subtilty  in  the  parts  of  the 
liquor,  and  acrimony  in  the  spirits,  whoeof  die 
fiiat  is  profitable,  and  the  second  hurtful.  Now, 
to  rectify  this  evil  commixture,  let  there  be  pat 
into  the  vessel,  before  the  wine  be  separated  from 
the  must,  swine's  flesh  or  deer's  flesh  well  boiled, 
that  the  spirits  of  the  wine  may  have  whereupon 
to  ruminate  and  feed,  and  so  lay  aside  their  mor- 
dacity. 

34.  In  like  manner,  if  ale  should  be  made  not 
only  vrith  the  grains  of  wheat,  barley,  oats,  pease, 
and  the  like,  but  also  should  admit  a  part  (sup- 
pose a  ^ird  part  to  these  grains)  of  some  &t 
roots,  such  as  are  potado  roots,  pith  of  artichokes, 
burre  roots,  or  some  other  sweet  and  eseulant 
roots;  we  suppose  it  would  be  a  more  nsefsl 
drink  for  long  life  than  the  ale  made  of  graias 
only. 

Also,  such  things  as  have  very  thin  parts,  yet, 
notwithstanding,  are  without  all  acrimony  or 
mordacity,  are  very  good  salads;  which  virtae 
we  find  to  be  in  some  few  of  the  flowers,  namely. 
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flowers  of  ivy,  which,  infused  in  vinegar,  are 
pleasant  even  to  the  taste,  marigold  leaves,  which 
are  nsed  in  hroths,  and  flowers  of  betony.  And, 
tooehing  the  operation  upon  the  juices  of  the 
body,  thns  much. 

Y.  T%e  Operation  tipon  the  Bowek  of  their  Extrur- 

sion  cf  JHment, 

The  bbtory. 

1.  What  those  things  are  which  comfort  the 
principal  bowels,  which  are  the  fountains  of 
concoctions,  namely,  the  stomach,  liver,  heart, 
and  brain,  to  perform  their  functions  well,  (where- 
by aliment  is  distributed  into  the  parts,  spirits  are 
dispersed,  and  the  reparation  of  the  whole  body 
is  accomplished,)  may  be  derived  from  physi- 
cians, and  from  their  prescripts  and  advices. 

3.  Touching  the  spleen,  gall,  kidneys,  mesen- 
teries, guts,  and  lungs,  we  speak  not,  for  these 
are  members  ministering  to  the  principal,  and 
whereas  speech  is  made  touching  health,  they 
leqoire  sometimes  a  most  special  consideration, 
because  each  of  these  have  their  diseases,  which, 
imless  they  be  cured,  will  have  influence  upon 
the  principal  members.  But,  as  touching  the 
prolongation  of  life,  and  reparation  by  aliments, 
and  retardation  of  the  incoction  of  old  age ;  if 
the  concoctions  and  those  principal  bowels  be 
well  disposed,  the  rest*  will  commonly  follow 
according  to  one's  wish. 

3.  And  as  for  those  things  which,  according 
to  the  different  state  of  every  man's  body,  may 
be  transferred  into  his  diet,  and  the  regiment 
of  his  life,  he  may  collect  them  out  of  the 
books  of  physicians,  which  have  written  of 
the  comforting  and  preserving  the  four  prin- 
cipal members;  for  conservation  of  health  hath 
commonly  need  of  no  more  than  some  short 
oonrses  of  physic,  but  length  of  life  cannot  be 
hoped  without  an  orderly  diet,  and  a  constant 
race  of  sovereign  medicines.  But  we  will  pro- 
pound some  few,  and  those  the  most  select  and 
prime  directions. 

4.  The  stomach  (which,  as  they  say,  is  the 
master  of  the  house,  and  whose  strength  and 
goodness  is  fundamental  to  the  other  concoctions) 
ought  so  to  be  guarded  and  confirmed  that  it  may 
be  without  intemperateness  hot;  next,  astricted 
or  bound,  not  loose ;  furthermore,  clean,  not  sur- 
cbarged  with  foul  humours,  and  yet  (in  regard  it 
is  nourished  from  itself,  and  not  from  the  veins) 
not  altogether  empty  or  hungry ;  lastly,  it  is  to  be 
kept  ever  in  appetite,  because  appetite  sharpens 
digestion. 

5.  I  wonder  much  how  that  same  calidum  bi- 
bere,  to  drink  warm  drink,  (which  was  in  use 
amongst  the  ancients,)  is  laid  down  again.  I 
knew  a  physician  that  was  very  famous,  who,  in 
ihe  beginning  of  dinner  and  supper,  would  usu- 
ally  eat  a  few  spoonfuls  of  very  warm  broth  with 
much  greediness,  and  then  would  presently  wish 


that  it  were  out  agzdn,  saying,  he  had  no  need  of 
the  broth,  but  only  of  the  warmth. 

6.  I  do  verily  conceive  it  good  that  the  first 
draught  either  of  wine,  or  ale,  or  any  other  drink 
(to  which  a  man  b  most  accustomed)  be  taken 
at  supper  warm. 

7.  Wine  in  which  gold  hath  been  quenched,  I 
conceive,  would  be  Very  good  once  in  a  meal ; 
not  that  I  believe  the  gold  conferreth  any  virtue  ^ 
thereunto,  but  that  I  know  that  the  quenching  of 
all  i^ietals  in  any  kind  of  liquor  doth  leave  a  most 
potent  astriction.  Now,  I  choose  gold,  because, 
besides  that  astriction  which  I  desire,  it  leaveth 
nothing  behind  it  of  a  metalline  impression. 

8.  I  am  of  opinion  that  the  sops  of  bread  dip- 
ped in  wine,  taken  at  the  midst  of  the  meal,  are 
better  than  wine  itself,  especially  if  there  were 
infused  into  the  wine  in  which  the  sops  were  dip- 
ped, rosemary  and  citron  pill,  and  that  with  sugar, 
that  it  may  not  slip  too  fast. 

9.  It  is  certain  that  the  use  of  quinces  is  good 
to  strengthen  the  stomach,  but  we  take  them  to 
be  better  if  they  be  used  in  that  which  they  call 
quiddeny  of  quinces,  than  in  the  bodies  of  the 
quinces  themselves,  because  they  lie  heavy  la 
the  stomaph.  But  those  quiddenies  are  best 
taken,  after  meals,  alone;  before  meals,  dipped 
in  vinegar. 

10.  Such  things  as  are  good  for  the  stomach 
above  other  simples  are  these,  rosemary,  elecam- 
pane, mastic,  wormwood,  sage;  mint. 

.  II.  I  allow  pills  of  aloes,  mastic,  and  saffron, 
winter-time,  taken  before  dinner,  but  so  as  the 
aloes  be  not  only  oftentimes  washed  in  rose-watext 
but  also  in  vinegar  in  which  tragacanth  hath  been 
infused,  and  after  that  be  macerated  for  a  few  hours 
in  oil  of  sweet  almonds  new  drawn,  before  it  be 
made  into  pills. 

12.  Wine  or  ale,  wherein  wormwood  has  been 
infused,  with  a  little  elecampane  and  yellow 
Sanders,  will  do  well,  taken  at  times,  and  that 
especially  in  winter. 

13.  But  in  summer,  a  draught  of  white  wine 
allayed  with  strawberry  water,  in  which  wine, 
powder  of  pearls,  and  of  the  shells  of  crawfishes 
exquisitely  beaten,  and  Twhich  may,  perhaps, 
seem  strange)  a  little  chalk  have  been  infused, 
doth  excellently  refresh  and  strengthen  the 
stomach. 

14.  But,  generally,  all  draughts  in  the  morn- 
ing (which  are  but  too  frequently  used)  of  cool- 
ing things,  as  of  juices,  decoctions,  whey,  barley 
waters,  and  the  like,  are  to  be  avoided,  and  no- 
thing is  to  be  put  into  the  stomach  fasting  which 
is  purely  cold.  These  things  are  better  given,  if 
need  require,  either  at  five  in  the  afternoon,  or 
else  an  hour  after  a  light  breakfast. 

15.  Often  fastings  are  bad  for  long  life;  be- 
sides, all  thirst  is  to  be  avoided,  and  the  stomach 
is  to  be  kept  clean,  but  always  moist 

16.  Oil  of  olives  new  and  good,  in  which  t 
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little  mithridate  hath  been  ^issolyed,  anointed 
vpon  the  backbone,  just  against  the  mouth  of  the 
stomach,  doth  wonderfully  comfort  the  stomach. 

17.  A  small  bag  filled  with  locks  of  scarlet 
wool  steeped  in  red  wine,  in  which  myrtle,  and 
citron  pill,  an4  a  little  saffron  have  been  infused, 
may  be  ailways  worn  upon  the  stomach.  And 
touching  those  things  which  comfort  the  stomach, 
thus  much,  seeing  many  of  those  things  also 
which  serve  for  other  operations  are  helpful  to 
this. 

18.  The  liver,  if  it  be  preserved  from  torrefac- 
tion  or  desiccation,  and  from  obstruction,  it  need- 
eth  no  more ;  for  that  looseness  of  it  which  begets 
aquosities  is  plainly  a  disease,  but  the  other  two, 
old  age  approaching  induceth. 

19.  Hereunto  appertain  most  especially  those 
things  which  are  set  down  in  the  operation  upon 
the  blood ;  we  will  add  a  very  few  things  more, 
but  those  selected. 

30.  Principally,  let  there  be  in  use  the  wine  of 
sweet  pomegranates ;  or,  if  that  cannot  be  had, 
the  juice  of  them  newly  pressed ;  let  it  be  taken 
in  the  morning  with  a  little  sugar,  and  into  the 
glass  into  which  the  expression  is  made  put  a 
small  piece  of  citron  pill,  green,  and  three  or  four 
whole  cloves;  let  this  be  taken  from  February 
till  the  end  of  April. 

21.  Bring  also  into  use,  above  all  other  herbs, 
water-cresses,  but  young,  not  old ;  they  may  be 
used  either  raw  in  sallets,  or  in  broths,  or  in 
drinks ;  and  after  that  take  spoonwort 

22.  Aloes,  however  washed  or  corrected,  is 
hurtful  for  the  liver,  and  therefore  it  is  never  to 
be  taken  ordinarily.  Contrariwise,  rhubarb  is 
sovereign  for  the  liver,  so  ^at  these  three  cau- 
tions be  interposed :  First,  that  it  be  taken  before 
meat,  lest  it  dry  the  body  too  much,  or  leave  some 
impressions  of  the  stypicity  thereof.  Secondly, 
that  it  be  macerated  an  hour  or  two  in  oil  of  sweet 
almonds  new  drawn,  with  rosewater,  before  it  be 
infused  in  liquor,  or  given  in  the  proper  substance. 
Thirdly,  that  it  be  taken  by  turns,  one  while 
simple,  another  while  with  tartar,  or  a  little  bay- 
salt,  that  it  carry  not  away  the  lighter  parts  only, 
and  make  the  mass  of  the  humours  the  more  ob- 
stinate. 

23.  I  allow  wine,  or  some  decocuon  with  steel, 
to  be  taken  three  or  four  times  in  the  year,  to 
open  the  more  strong  obstructions ;  yet  so  that  a 
draught  of  two  or  three  spoonfuls  of  oil  of  sweet 
almonds,  new  drawn,  ever  go  before,  and  the  mo- 
tion of  the  body,  especially  of  the  arms  and  sides, 
constantly  follow. 

24  Sweetened  liquors,  and  that  with  some  fatr 
ness,  are  principally,  and  not  a  little  effectual  to 
prevent  the  arefaction,  and  saltness,  and  torrefac^ 
tion ;  and,  in  a  word,  the  oldness  of  the  liver,  espe- 
cially if  they  be  well  incorporated  with  age.  They 
are  made  of  sweet  fruits  and  roots ;  as,  namely,  the 
wines  and  julips  of  raisins  of  the  sun  new,  jujubes. 


dried  figs».dates,  parsnips,  potatoes,  and  the  like, 
with  the  mixture  of  liquorice  sometimes.  Also,  a 
julip  of  the  Indian  grain,  (which  they  call  maize,) 
with  the  mixture  of  some  sweet  things,  doth 
much  to  the  same  end.  But  it  is  to  be  noted, 
that  the  intention  of  preserving  the  liver  in  a  kind 
of  softness  and  fatness,  is  mudi  more  powerAd 
than  that  other  which  pertains  to  the  opening  of 
the  liver,  which  rather  tendeth  to  health,  than  to 
length  of  life,  saving  that  obstruction  which  in- 
duceth torrefaction,  is  as  opposite  to  long  life  as 
those  other  arefactions. 

25.  I  commend  the  roots  of  succory,  spinage, 
and  beets  cleared  of  their  piths,  and  boiled  till 
they  be  tender  in  water,  with  a  third  part  of  white 
wine,  for  ordinary  sallets,  to  be  eaten  with  oil 
and  vinegar.  Also  asparagus,  pith  of  artichokes, 
and  burroots  boiled  and  served  in  after  the  same 
manner.  Also  broths  in  the  spring-time  of  vine- 
buds,  and  the  green  blades  of  wheat.  And  touch- 
ing the  preserving  of  the  liver,  thus  much. 

26.  The  heart  receiveth  benefit  or  harm  most 
from  the  air  which  we  breathe,  firom  vnpoars,  and 
from  the  affections.  Now,  many  of  those  things 
which  have  been  formerly  spoken,  touching  the 
spirits,  may  be  transferred  hither ;  but  that  nndi- 
gested  mass  of  cordials  collected  by  physicians 
avails  little  to  our  intention;  notwithstanding, 
those  things  which  are  found  to  be  good  against 
poisons,  may,  with  good  judgment,  be  given  t# 
strengthen  and  fortify  the  heart,  especially  if  they 
be  of  that  kind,  that  they  do  not  so  much  reeist 
the  particular  poisons,  as  arm  the  heart  and  spirits 
against  poison  in  general.  And  touching  these 
several  cordials,  you  may  repair  to  the  table 
already  set  down. 

27<  The  goodness  of  the  air  is  better  known 
by  experience  than  by  signs.  We  hold  that  air 
to  be  best  where  the  country  is  level  and  plain, 
and  that  lieth  open  on  all  sides,  so  that  the  soil 
be  dry,  and  yet  not  barren  or  sandy ;  which  puts 
forth  wild  thyme,  and  eyebright,  and  a  kind  of 
marjoram,  and  here  and  there  stalks  of  calamint; 
which  is  not  altogether  void  of  wood,  but  conve- 
niently set  with  some  trees  for  shade,  where  the 
sweetbrier-rose  smelleth  something  musky  and 
aromatically.  If  there  be  rivers,  we  suppose 
them  rather  hurtful  than  good,  unless  they  be 
very  small,  and  clear,  and  gravelly. 

28.  It  is  certain,  that  the  morning  air  is  mora 
lively  and  refreshing  than  the  evening  air,  though 
the  latter  be  preferred  out  of  delicacy. 

29.  We  conceive  also,  that  the  air  stirred  with 
a  gentle  wind,  is  more  wholesome  than  the  air  of 
a  serene  and  calm  sky ;  but  the  best  is,  the  wind 
blowing  from  the  west  in  the  morning,  and  fion 
the  north  in  the  afternoon. 

30.  Odours  are  especially  profitable  for  the 
comforting  of  the  heart,  yet  not  so,  as  though  a 
good  odour  were  the  prerogative  of  a  good  air; 
for  it  is  certain,  that  as  there  are  some  pestilential 
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airs  which  smell  not  so  HI  as  others  that  are  less 
'  hurtful ;  so,  on  the  contrary,  there  ar^  some  a^rs 
most  wholesome  and  friendly  to  the  spirits,  which 
either  smell  not  at  all,  or  are  less  pleasing  and 
fragrant  to  the  sense.  And  generally,  when  the 
air  is  good,  odours  should  be  taken  but  now  and 
then;  for  a  continual  odour,  though  neyer  so 
good,  is  burdensome  to  the  spirits. 

31.  We  commend,  above  all  others,  (as  we 
have  touted  before,)  odour  of  plants  growing, 
and  not  plucked,  taken  in  the  open  air ;  the  prin- 
cipal of  that  kind  are,  violets,  gilliflowers,  pinks, 
bean-flowers,  lime  tree  blossoms,  vine-buds,  ho- 
neysuckles, yellow  wallflowers,  musk-roses,  (for 
other  roses  growing  are  fast  of  their  smells,) 
strawberry  leaves,  especially  dying,  sweetbrier, 
principally  in  the  early  spring,  wild  mint,  lavender 
flowered ;  and  in  the  hotter  countries,  orange 
tree,  citron  tree,  myrtle,  laurel.  Therefore,  to 
walk  or  sit  near  the  breadi  of  these  plants,  would 
not  be  neglected. 

32.  For  the  comforting  of  the  heart,  we  prefer 
cool  smells  before  hot  smells ;  therefore,  the  best 
perfume  is,  either  in  the  morning,  or  about  the 
heat  of  the  day,  to  take  an  equal  portion  of  vine- 
gar, rose-water,  and  claret  wine,  and  to  pour  them 
upon  a  firepan  somewhat  heated. 

33.  Neither  let  os  be  thought  to  sacrifice  to 
our  mother  the  earth,  though  we  advise  that,  in 
digging  or  ploughing  the  earth  for  health,  a  quan- 
tity of  claret  wine  be  poured  thereon. 

34.  Orange-flower  water,  pure  and  good,  with 
a  small  portion  of  rose-water,  and  brisk  wine, 
muffed  up  into  the  nostrils,  or  put  into  the  nos- 
trils with  a  syringe,  after  die  manner  of  an  errhine, 
(but  not  too  frequently,)  is  very  good. 

35.  But  champing,  (diough  we  have  no  betel,) 
or  holding  in  the  mouth  only  of  such  things  as 
cheer  the  spirits,  (even  daily  done,)  is  exceed- 
ing comfortable.  Therefore,  for  that  purpose 
make  grains,  or  little  cakes  of  ambergris,  musk, 
lignum  aloes,  lignum  rhodium,  orras  powder,  and 
roses ;  and  let  those  grains  or  cakes  be  made  up 
with  rose-water  which  hath  passed  through  a  lit- 
tle Indian  balsam. 

36.  The  vapours  which,  arising  from  things 
-inwardly  taken,  do  fortify  and  cherish  the  heart, 

ought  to  have  these  three  properties,  that  they  be 
friendly,  clear,  and  cooling ;  for  hot  vapours  are 
naught,  and  wine  itself,  which  is  thought  to  have 
only  a  heating  vapour,  is  not  altogether  void  of  an* 
opiate  quality.  Now  we  call  these  vapours  clear, 
which  have  more  of  the  vapours  than  of  the  ex- 
halation, and  which  are  not  smoky,  or  fuliginous, 
or  unctuous,  but  moist  and  equal. 

37.  Out  of  that  unprofitable  rabble  of  cordials 
a  few  ought  to  be  taken  into  daily  diet;  instead 
of  all,  ambergris,  saflron,  and  the  grain  of  Kermes, 
of  the  hotter  sort.  Roots  of  bugloss  and  borage, 
citrons,   sweet   lemons,  and  pearmains,  of  the 

-colder  sort.    Also,  that  way  which  we  said,  both 


gold  and  pearls  "work  a  good  effect,  not  only 
within  the  veins,  but  in  their  passage,  and  about 
the  parts  near  the  heart;  namely,  by  cooling, 
without  any  malignant  quality. 

38.  Of  bezoar-stone  we  believe  well,  because 
of  many  trials ;  but  then  the  manner  of  taking 
it  ought  to  be  such,  as  the  virtue  thereof  may 
more  easily  be  communicated  to  the  spirits. 
Therefore,  we  approve  not  the  taking  of  it  in 
broths  or  syrups,  or  in  rose-water,  or  any  such 
like ;  but  only  in  wine,  cinnamon-water,  or  the 
like  distilled  water,  but  that  weak  or  small,  not 
burning  or  strong. 

39.  Of  the  affections  we  have  spoken  befoie : 
we  only  add  this,  that  every  noble,  and  resolute, 
and  (as  they  call  it)  beroical  desire,  strengthaneth 
and  enlargeth  the  powers  of  the  heart.  And 
touching  the  heart,  tfans  much. 

40.  As  for  the  brain,  where  the  seat  and  coart 
of  the  animal  spirits  is  kept,  those  things  which 
were  inquired  before  touching  opium,  and  nitre, 
and  the  subordinates  to  them  both ;  also  tondiing 
the  procuring  of  placid  sleep,  may  likewise  be 
reiened  hither.  This  also  is  moat  certain,  that 
the  brain  is  in  some  sort  in  the  custody  of  the 
stomach ;  and,  therefore,  those  things  which  com- 
fort and  strengthen  the  stomach,  do  help  the  brain 
by  content,  and  may  no  less  be  transflirTed 
hither.  We  will  add  a  lew  observatiooa,  three 
outward,  one  inward. 

41.  We  would  have  bathing  of  tiie  foot  to  be 
often  used,  at  least  once  in  a  week;  and  the  bath 
to  be  made  of  lye  with  hay-salt,  and  a  little  aaga, 
pamomile,  fennel,  sweet  marjoram,  and  pepper- 
wort,  with  the  leaves  of  angelica  gveen. 

49.  We  commend  also  a  fame  or  snffumigatien 
every  morning  of  dried  rosemary,  bay  leaves 
dried,  and  lignum  aloes;  for  all  sweet  goaa 
oppress  the  head. 

43.  Especially  care  must  be  taken  that  no  hot 
things  be  applied  to  the  head  outwardly ;  such  arc 
all  kind  of  spices,  the  very  nutmeg  not  excepted ; 
for  those  hot  things,  we  debase  them  to  the  solea 
oi  the  feet,  and  would  have  them  applied  there 
only ;  but  a  light  anointing  of  the  head  with  oil, 
mixed  with  roses,  m3rrtle,  and  a  little  salt  and 
saffron,  we  much  commend. 

44.  Not  forgetting  those  things  which  we  have 
before  delivered  touching  opiates,  nitre,  and  the 
like,  which  so  much  condense  the  spirits;  we 
think  it  not  impertinent  to  that  effect  that  once  hi 
fourteen  days  broth  be  taken  in  the  morning  with 
three  or  four  grains  of  castoreum,  and  a  little  an- 
gelica seed,  and  calamua,  which  both  fortify  the 
brain,  and  in  that  aforesaid  density  of  the  sub- 
stance of  the  spirits,  (so  necessary  to  long 
life,)  add  also  a  vivacity  of  motion  and  vigour 
to  them. 

46.  In  handling  the  comfortere  of  the  four 
principal  bowels  we  have  propounded  thoaa 
things  which  are  both  proper  and  choice,  and  may 
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safely-and  conrenieiitly  be  transferred  into  diets 
and  regiment  of  life ;  for  variety  of  medicines  is 
the  daughter  of  ignorance ;  and  it  is  not  more 
tme,  that  many  dishes  have  caused  many  diseases, 
as  the  proverb  is,  than  this  is  true,  that  many 
medicines  have  caused  few  cures.  And  touching 
the  operation  upon  the  principal  bowels  for  their 
extrusion  of  aliment,  thus  much. 

VL     7%e  Operation  upon  the  OxUward  Parts  for 

their  Mraetion  cfAUmtnt. 

TlM  history. 

1.  Although  a  good  concoction  performed  by 
the  inward  parts  be  the  principal  towards  a  per- 
fect alimentation,  yet  the  actions  of  the  outward 
parts  oug^t  also  to  concur;  that  like  as  the 
inward  faculty  sendeth  forth  and  eztrudeth  the 
aliment,  so  the  faculty  of  the  outward  parts  may 
call  forth,  and  attract  the  same;  and  the  more 
weak  the  faculty  of  concoction  shall  be,  the  more 
need  is  there  of  a  concurring  heip  of  the  attractive 
faculty. 

3.  A  strong  attraction  of  the  outward  parts  is 
chiefly  caused  by  the  motion  of  the  body,  by 
which  the  parts  being  heated  and  comforted,  do 
more  cheerfully  call  forth  and  attract  the  aliment 
onto  themselves. 

3.  But  this  is  most  of  all  to  be  foreseen  and 
avoided,  that  the  same  motion  and  heat  which 
calls  the  new  juice  to  the  members,  doth  not  again 
despoil  the  member  of  that  juice  wherewith  it 
had  been  before  refreshed. 

4.  Frications  used  in  the  morning  serve  espe- 
cially to  this  intention ;  but  this  must  evermore 
accompany  them,  that  after  the  frication,  the  part 
being  lightly  anointed  with  oil,  lest  the  attrition 
oi  the  outward  parts  make  them  by  perspiration 
dry  and  juiceless. 

6.  The  next  is  exercise,  (by  which  the  parts 
oonfricate  and  chafe  themselves,)  so  it  be  mode- 
rate, and  which  (as  was  noted  before)  is  not 
swift,  nor  to  the  utmost  strength,  nor  unto  weari- 
ness. But  in  exercise  and  frication  there  is  the 
same  reason  and  caution,  that  the  body  may  not 
perspire,  or  exhale  too  much.  Therefore  exercise 
is  better  in  the  open  air  than  in  the  house,  and 
better  in  winter  than  in  summer.  And,  again, 
exercise  is  not  only  to  be  concluded  with  unction, 
as  frication  is,  but  in  vehement  exercises  unction 
is  to  be  used  both  in  the  beginning  and  in  the  end, 
as  it  was  anciently  to  champions. 

6.  That  exercise  may  resolve  either  the  spirits 
or  the  juices  as  little  as  may  be,  it  is  necessary 
that  it  be  used  when  the  stomach  is  not  altogether 
empty ;  and,  therefore,  that  it  may  not  be  used 
upon  a  full  stomach,  (which  doth  much  concern 
health,)  nor  yet  upon  an  empty  stomach,  (which 
doth  no  less  concern  long  life,)  it  is  best  to  take  a 
breakfast  in  the  morning,  not  of  any  physical 
drugs,  or  of  any  liquors,  or  of  raisins,  or  of  figs, 


or  the  like,  but  of  plain  meat  and  drink ;  yet  Uiat 
very  light,  and  in  moderate  quantity. 

7.  Exercises  used  for  the  irrigation  of  tiie 
members,  ought  to  be  equal  to  all  the  members ; 
not  (as  Socrates  said)  that  the  legs  should  move, 
and  the  arms  should  rest,  or  on  the  contrary ;  but 
that  all  the  parts  may  participate  of  the  motion. 
And  it  is  altogether  requisite  to  long  life,  that  the 
body  should  never  abide  long  in  one  posture,  bat 
that  every  half  hour,  at  least,  it  chai^  the  pos- 
ture, saving  only  in  sleep. 

8.  Those  things  which  are  used  to  mortifica- 
tion, may  be  transferred  to  vivification ;  for  honk 
hair-shirts,  and  scourgings,  and  all  vexations  of 
the  outward  parts,  do  fortify  the  attractive  foioe 
of  them. 

9.  Cardan  commends  nettling,  even  to  let  oat 
melancholy ;  but  of  this  we  have  no  experience.. 
And,  besides,  we  have  no  good  opinion  of  it, 
lest,  through  the  venomous  quality  of  the  nettlCr 
it  may  with  often  use  breed  itches,  and  other  dis- 
eases of  the  skin.  And  touching  the  operation 
upon  the  outward  parts  for  their  attraction  of 
aliment,  thus  much. 

VII.  The  Operation  upon  the  Aliment  ittef^  /or 

the  Ineinuaiion  thereof, 

TtM  history. 

1.  The  vulgar  reproof  touching  many  dishes, 
doth  rather  become  a  severe  reformer,  than  a  phy- 
sician ;  or,  howsoever  it  may  be  good  for  preser- 
vation of  health,  yet  it  is  hurtful  to  length  of  life^ 
by  reason  that  a  various  mixture  of  aliments,  and 
somewhat  heterogeneous,  finds  a  passage  into  the 
veins  and  juices  of  the  body  more  lively  and 
cheerfully,  than  a  simple  and  homogeneous  diet 
doth ;  besides,  it  is  more  forcible  to  stir  up  appe- 
tite, which  is  the  spur  of  digestion.  Therefore 
we  allow  both  a  full  table,  and  a  continual  chang- 
ing of  dishes,  according  to  the  seasons  of  the 
year,  or  upon  other  occasions. 

3.  Also  that  opinion  of  the  simplicity  of  meats 
without  sauces,  is  but  a  simplicity  of  judgment; 
for  good  and  well  chosen  sauces  are  the  most 
wholesome  preparation  of  meats,  and  conduce 
both  to  health  and  Jto  long  life. 

3.  It  must  be  ordered,  that  with  meats  hard  of 
digestion  be  conjoined  strong  liquors,  and  sauces 
that  may  penetrate  and  make  way;  but  with 
meats  more  easy  of  digestion,  smaller  liquors,  and 
fat  sauces. 

4.  Whereas  we  advised  before,  that  the  first 
draught  at  supper  should  be  taken  warm ;  now  we 
add,  that  for  the  preparation  of  the  stomach,  k 
good  draught  of  that  liquor  (to  which  every  man 
is  most  accustomed)  be  taken  warm  half  an  hoar 
before  meat  also,  but  a  little  spiced,  to  please  the 
taste. 

5.  The  preparation  of  meats,  and  bread,  and 
drinks,  that  they  may  be  rightly  hand}ed,  and  in 
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Older  to  this  intentioii,  is  of  exceeding  great  mo- 
ment, howsoever  it  may  seem  a  mechanical  thing, 
and  eayouring  of  the  kitchen  and  buttery ;  yet  it 
is  of  more  conaeqoence  than  those  fables  of  gold, 
and  precious  stones,  and  the  like. 

6.  The  moistening  of  the  juices  of  the  body  by 
a  moist  preparation  of  the  aliment,  is  a  childish 
thing,  it  may  be  somewhat  available  against  the 
ferrours  of  diseases,  but  it  is  altogether  ayerse  to 
roecid  alimentation.  Therefore,  boiling  of  meats, 
as  concerning  our  intention,  is  far  inferior  to 
roasting,  and  baking,  and  the  like. 

7.  Roasting  ought  to  be  with  a  quick  fire,  and 
soon  despatched,  not  with  a  dull  fire  and  in  long 
time. 

8.  All  solid  fleshes  oug^t  to  be  senred  in  not 
altogether  fresh,  but  somewhat  powdered  or 
oorned ;  the  less  ssdt  may  be  spent  at  the  table 
with  them,  or  none  at  all ;  for  salt  incorporated 
with  the  meat  before,  is  better  distributed  in  the 
body  than  eaten  with  it  at  the  table. 

9.  There  would  be  brought  into  use  seyeral  and 
good  macerations  and  infusions  of  meats  in  con- 
venient liquors,  before  the  roasting  of  them,  tho 
like  whereof  are  sometime  in  use  before  they  bake 
them,  and  in  the  pickles  of  some  fishes. 

10.  But  beatings,  and  as  it  were  scourgings,  of 
flesh  meats  before  they  be  boiled,  would  work  no 
amall  matter.  We  see  it  is  confessed,  that  par- 
tridges and  pheasants  killed  with  a  hawk,  also 
bucks  and  stags  killed  in  hunting,  if  they  stand  not 
out  too  long,  eat  better  even  to  the  taste,  and  some 
fishes  scourged  and  beaten  become  more  tender 
and  wholesome ;  also  hard  and  sour  pears,  and 
some  other  fruits,  grow  sweet  with  rolling  them. 
It  were  good  to  practise  some  such  beating  and 
bruising  of  the  harder  kinds  of  fieshes  before  they 
be  brought  to  the  fire,  and  this  would  be  one  of 
the  best  preparations  of  all. 

11.  Bread  a  little  leavened  and  very  little  salted 
is  best,  and  which  is  baked  in  an  oven  thoroughly 
heated,  and  not  with  a  faint  heat. 

13.  The  preparation  of  drinks,  in  order  to  long 
life,  shall  not  exceed  ohe  precept ;  and  as  touch- 
ing water  drinkers,  we  have  nothing  to  say :  such 
a  diet  (as  we  said  before)  may  prolong  life  to  an 
indifferent  term,  but  to  no  eminent  length ;  but  in 
other  drinks  that  are  full  of  spirit,  (such  as  are 
wine,  ale,  mead,  and  the  like,)  this  one  thing  is 
to  be  observed  and  pursued  as  the  sum  of  all. 
That  the  parts  of  the  liquor  may  be  exceeding 
thin  and  subtile,  and  the  spirit  exceeding  mild. 
This  is  hard  to  be  done  by  age  alone,  for  that 
makes  the  parts  a  little  more  subtile,  but  the 
spirits  much  more  sharp  and  eager;  therefore,  of 
the  infusions  in  the  vessels  of  some  fat  substance, 
which  may  restrain  the  acrimony  of  the  spirits, 
counsel  hath  been  given  before.  There  is  also 
another  way  without  infusion  or  mixture ;  this  is, 
that  the  liquor  might  be '  continually  agitated, 
either  by  carriage  upon  the  water,  or  by  carriage 
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by  land,  or  by  hanging  the  vessels  upon  lines, 
and  daily  stirring  them,  or  some  such  other  way ; 
for  it  is  certain,  that  this  local  motion  doth  both 
subtilize  the  parts,  and  doth  so  incorporate  and 
compact  the  spirits  with  the  parts,  that  they  have 
no  leisure  to  turn  to  sourness,  which  is  a  kifid  of 
putrefaction. 

But  in  extreme  old  age  such  a  preparation  of 
meats  is  to  be  made,  as  may  be  almost  in  the 
middle  way  to  chylous.  And  touching  the  dis- ' 
tillations  of  meats,  they  are  mere  .toys,  for  the 
nutritive  part,  at  least  the  best  of  it,  doth  not 
ascend  in  vapours. 

14.  The  incorporating  of  meat  ahd  drink  before 
they  meet  in  the  stomach,  is  a  degree  to  chylous  ; 
therefore  let  chickens,  or  partridges,  or  pheasants, 
or  the  like,  be  taken  and  boiled  in  water,  widi  a 
little  salt,  then  let  them  be  cleansed  and  dried, 
afterward  let  them  be  infused  in  must  or  ale  be* 
fore  it  hath  done  working,  with  a  little  sugar. 

Also  grazies  of  meat,  and  the  mincings  of  them 
small,  well  seasoned,  are  good  for  old  persons; 
and  the  rather,  for  that  they  are  destituted  of  the 
office  of  their  teeth  in  chewing,  which  is  a  prin* 
cipal  kind  of  preparation. 

16.  And  as  for  the  helps  of  that  defect,  (namely, 
of  the  strength  of  teeth  to  grind  the  meat,)  there 
are  three  things  which  may  conduce  thereunto. 
First,  that  new  teeth  may  put  forth ;  that  which 
seems  altogether  difficult,  and  cannot  be  accom- 
plished without  an  inward  and  powerful  restaura- 
tion  of  the  body.  Secondly,  that  the  jaws  be  so 
confirmed  by  due  astringents,  that  they  may  in 
some  sort  supply  the  office  of  the  teeth ;  which 
may  possibly  be  effected.  Thirdly,  that  the  meat 
be  so  prepared,  that  there  shall  be  no  need  of 
chewing,  which  remedy  is  at  hand. 

17.  We  have  some  thought  also  touching  the 
quantity  of  the  meat  and  drink,  that  the  same 
taken  in  a  larger  quantity  at  some  times,  is  good 
for  the  irrigation  of  the  body ;  therefore  both 
great  feastings,  and  free  drinkings,  are  not  alto- 
gether to  be  inhibited.  And  touching  the  opera^ 
tion  upon  the  aliments,  and  the  preparation  of 
them,  thus  much. 

Vni.  7%e  Operation  upon  the  ioit  M  of  .Asnint- 
laUon. 

Touching  the  last  act  of  assimilation,  (unto 
which  the  three  operations  immediately  preceding 
chiefly  tend,)  oar  advice  shall  be  bnef  and  jiinglet 
and  the  thing  itself  rather  needs  explication  than 
any  various  rules. 

1.  It  is  certain,  that  all  bodies  are  endued  with 
some  desire  of  assimilating  those  things  which 
are  next  them.  This  the  rare  and  pneumatical 
bodies,  as  flame,  spirit,sair,  perform  generously 
and  with  alacrity;  on  the  contrary,  those  that 
carry  a  gross  and  tangible  bulk  about  them  do  but 
weakly,  in  regard  that  the  desire  of  assimilating 
8U 
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other  things  is  bound  ia  by  a  stA>ngeT  denre  of 
Test,  and  containing  themselTes  from  motion. 

3.  Again,  it  is  oertain  that  the  desiie  of  as- 
similating being  bound,  as  we  said,  in  a  gross 
body,  and  made  ineffectoal,  is  somewhat  fieed  and 
stirred  up  by  the  heat  and  neighbouring  spirit,  so 
that  it  is  then  actuated ;  which  is  the  only  cause 
why  inanimates  assimilate  not,  and  animates  as- 
similate. 

3.  This  also  is  certain,  that  the  harder  the  con- 
sistence of  the  body  is,  the  more  doth  that  body 
stand  in  need  of  a  greater  heat  to  prick  forward 
the  assimilation;  which  falls  out  ill  for  old  men, 
because  in  them  the  parts  are  more  obstinate,  and 
the  heat  weaker,  and  therefore  either  the  obstinacy 
of  their  parts  is  to  be  softened  or  their  heat  in- 
creased. And,  as  touching  the  malacissation  or 
mollifying  of  the  members,  we  shall  speak  after- 
ward, haying  also  formerly  propounded  many 
things  which  pertain  to  the  prohibiting  and  pre- 
Tenting  of  this  kind  of  hardness.  For  the  other, 
touching  the  increasing  of  the  heat,  we  will  now 
deliyer  a  single  precept,  after  we  haye  first  as- 
sumed this  axiom. 

4.  The  act  of  assimilation  (which,  as  we  said, 
is  excited  by  the  heat  circumfused)  is  a  motion 
exceeding  accurate,  subtile,  and  in  little ;  now, 
all  such  motions  do  then  come  to  their  yigour, 
when  the  local  motion  wholly  ceaseth  which  dis- 
turbeth  it.  For  the  motion  of  separation  into 
homogeneal  parts,  which  is  in  milk,  Aat  the 
cream  should  swim  aboye,  and  the  whey  sink  to 
the  bottom,  will  neyer  work,  if  the  milk  be  neyer 
so  little  agitated ;  neither  wiU  any  putrefaction 
proceed  in  water  or  mixed  bodies,  if  the  same  be 
in  continual  local  motion.  So,  then,  from  this 
assumption  we  will  conclude  this  for  the  present 
inquisition. 

5.  The  act  itself  of  assimilation,  is  chiefly 
accomplished  in  sleep  and  rest,  especially  to- 
wards the  morning,  the  distribution  being  finished. 
Therefore,  we  haye  nothing  else  to  adyise  but 
that  men  keep  themselyes  hot  in  their  sleep ;  and 
further,  that  towards  the  morning  there  be  used 
some  anointing,  or  shirt  tincted  with  oil,  such  as 
may  gently  stir  up  heat,  and  after  that  to  fall 
^asleep  again.  And,  touching  the  last  act  of  assi- 
milation, thus  much. 

IX.  7%€  Operation  upon  ike  IntenertsUon  (f  that 
which  begins  to  be  arefied^  or  the  MahciaBotion 
(f  the  Body, 

We  haye  inquired  formerly  touching  the  intene- 
ration  from  within,  which  is  done  by  many 
windings  and  circuits,  as  well  of  alimentation  as 
of  detaining  the  spirit  from  issuing  forth,  and, 
therefore,  is  accomplished  slowly.  Now,  we  are 
to  inquiie  touching  that  inteneration  which  is  from 
without,  and  is  affected,  as  it  were,  suddenly ;  or 
touching  the  malacissation  and  supplying  of  the 
hodj. 


1.  In  the  frble  of  restoring  Pdias  to  jovik 
again,  Medea,  when  she  feigned  to  do  it,  pi»- 
pouaded  this  way  of  aooompliiriiiBg  the  same; 
that  the  old  man*s  body  should  be  cut  into  eeweni 
pieces,  and  then  boiled  m  a  caldron  with  certain 
medicaments.  There  may,  perhaps,  some  boiling 
be  required  to  this  matter,  but  the  cutting  into 
pieces  is  not  needful. 

3.  Notwithstanding,  this  cutting  into  pieees 
seems  in  some  sort  to  be  used,  not  with  a  knife, 
but  with  judgment.  For,  whereas  the  consistenee 
of  the  bowels  and  parts  is  yery  diyerse,  it  ia 
needful  that  the  inteneration  of  them  both  be  not 
effected  the  same  way,  but  that  there  be  a  ears 
designed  of  each  in  particular,  besides  those 
things  which  pertain  to  the  inteneration  of  the 
whole  mass  of  the  body;  of  which,  notwith- 
standing, in  the  first  place. 

3.  This  operation  (if,  periiaps,  it  be  within  ov 
power)  is  most  likely  to  be  done  by  baths,  mo- 
tions, and  the  like,  concerning  which,  these 
things  that  follow  are  to  be  oboerred. 

4.  We  must  not  be  too  forward  in  hoping  to 
accomplish  this  matter,  from  the  examples  of 
those  things  which  we  see  done  in  the  imbibi- 
tions and  macerations  of  inanimates,  by  which 
they  are  intenerated,  whereof  we  introdooed  soose 
instances  before :  for  this  kind  of  operation  is 
more  easy  upon  inanimates,  because  they  attraet 
and  suck  in  the  liquor;  but  upon  the  bodies  of 
liying  creatures  it  is  harder,  because  in  them  the 
motion  rather  tendeth  outward,  and  to  the  ciicoai- 
ference. 

5.  Therefore,  the  emollient  ba&e  whkb  are  in 
use  do  little  good,  but  on  the  contrary  hunt, 
because  they  rather  draw  forth  than  make  en- 
trance, and  resolye  the  stmctore  of  ^be  body, 
rather  than  consolidate  it. 

6.  The  baths  and  unctions  which  may  senre  to 
the  present  operation,  (namely,  of  intenefating 
the  body  truly  and  really,)  ought  to  haye  three 
properties. 

7.  The  first  and  principal  is,  that  they  consist 
of  those  things  which,  in  their  whole  substanee, 
are  like  unto  the  body  and  flesh  of  man,  and  which 
haye  a  feeding  and  nursing  yirtue  from  without 

8.  The  second  is,  that  they  be  mixed  with  such 
things  as,  through  the  subtilty  of  their  parts,  msy 
make  entrance,  and  so  insinuate  and  conyey  their 
nourishing  yirtue  into  the  body. 

9.  The  third  is,  that  they  receiye  some  mixture 
(though  much  inferior  to  the  rest)  of  such  things 
as  are  astringent ;  I  mean  not  sour  or  tart  thingii 
but  unctuous  and  comforting,  that  whHe  the  other 
two  do  operate,  the  exhaling  out  of  the  body, 
which  destroyeth  the  yirtue  of  the  things  intene- 
rating,  may,  as  much  as  possible,  be  prohibited; 
and  the  motion  to  the  inward  parts,  by  the  i 
tion  of  the  skin,  and  closing  of  the 
may  be  promoted  and  furthered. 
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10.  That  which  it  moet  consobstantial  to  the 
l>od7  of  man  is  warm  blood,  either  of  man,  or 
of  some  other  living  creature.  But  the  denoe 
of  Ficinns,  touching  the  sucking  of  blood  out  of 
the  arm  of  a  wholesome  young  man,  for  the  re- 
storation of  strength,  in  old  men,  is  rery  frivo- 
lous; for  that  which  nourisheth  from  within, 
ought  no  way  to  be  equal  or  homogeneal  to  the 
body  nourished,  but  in  some  sort  inferior  and  sub- 
ordinate, that  it  may  be  converted.  But  in  things 
applied  outwardly,  by  how  much  the  substance 
is  liker,  by  so  much  the  consent  is  better. 

11.  It  hath  been  anciently  received,  that  a  bath 
made  of  the  blood  of  infants  will  cure  the  leprosy, 
and  heal  the  iiesh  already  putrefied;  insomuch 
that  this  thing  hath  begot  envy  towards  some 
kings  from  the  common  people. 

12.  It  ia  reported  that  Heraclitus,  for  cure  of 
the  dropsy,  was  put  into  the  warm  belly  of  an  ox 
newly  slain. 

13.  They  use  the  blood  of  kitlings  warm  to 
cure  the  disease  called  Bu  Anthony*s  Fire,  and  to 
netore  the  flesh  and  skin. 

14.  An  arm,  or  other  member  newly  cut  off,  or 
that,  npoD  some  other  occasion,  will  not  leave 
blaeding,  is  with  good  suocess  put  into  tiiie  belly 
of  seme  ereatures  newly  ripped  up,  for  it  worketh 
patently  to  staneh  the  blood;  the  blood  of  the 
member  cut  off,  by  cooseiit  toeking  in,  and  vehe- 
mently drawing  to  itself  Uie  warm  blood  of  the 
-omatnre  slain,  whereby  itself  is  stopped,  and 
retireth. 

15.  It  is  much  used  in  extreme  and  desperate 
-diseases  to  cut  in  two  young  pigeons  yet  living, 
and  apply  them  to  the  soles  of  the  foet,  and  to 
shift  them  one  after  another,  whereby  sometimes 
there  followeth  a  wonderful  ease.  This  is  im- 
puted vulgarly,  as  if  they  should  draw  down  the 
malignity  of  the  disease:  but,  howsoever,  this 
applkation  goeth  to  the  head,  and  comforteth  the 
animal  spirit. 

16.  But  these  bloody  baths  and  unctions  seem 
to  us  sluttish  and  odious :  let  us  search  out  some 
others,  which  perhaps  have  less  loathsomeness  in 
them,  and  yet  no  less  benefit. 

17.  Next  unto  warm  blood,  things  alike  in 
substance  to  the  body  of  a  man  are  nutritives 
fat  fleshes  of  oxen,  swine,  deer,  oysters  amongst 
fishes,  milk,  butter,  yolks  of  eggs,  flower  of 
wheat,  sweet  wine,  either  sugared,  or  before  it  be 
flned. 

18.  Such  things  as  we  would  have  mixed  to 
make  impression,  are  instead  of  all  salts,  espe- 
•cially  bay-salt :  also  wine  (when  it  is  full  of  spirit) 
maketh  entrance,  and  is  an  excellent  convoy. 

19.  Astringents  of  that  kind  which  we  de- 
scribed, namelyt  unctuous  and  comfortable 
things,  are  saflron,  mastic,  myrrh,  and  myrtle- 
berries. 

30.  Of  these  parts,  in  our  judgment,  may  very 
well  be  made  such  a  bath  at  we  design :  phy- 


sicians and  posted^  will  find  out  better  tftMiga 
hereafter. 

31.  But  the  operation  will  be  much  better,  and 
more  powerful,  if  such  a  bath  as  we  have  pio- 
pounded  (which  we  hold  to  be  the  principal 
matter)  be  attended  with  a  fourfold  course  and 
order. 

23.  First,  that  there  go  before  the  bath  a  firiea- 
tion  of  the  body,  and  an  anointing  with  oil,  with 
some  thickening  substance,  that  the  virtue  and 
moistening  heat  of  the  bath  may  pierce  the  body, 
and  not  the  watery  part  of  the  liquor;  then  let  the  ' 
bath  follow,  for  the  space  of  some  two  hours. 
After  the  bath,  let  the  body  be  emplastered  with 
mastick,  myrrhe,  tragacanth,  diapalma,  and 
saffron,  that  the  perspiration  of  the  body  may  (at 
much  as  possible)  be  inhibited,  till  the  supple 
matter  be  by  degrees  turned  into  solid.  This  to 
be  continued  for  the  space  of  twenty-four  houra, 
or  more.  Lastly,  the  emplastering  being  removed, 
let  there  be  an  anointing  with  oil  mixed  with  saU 
and  saffron,  and  let  this  bath,  together  with  tha 
emplastering  and  unction  (at  before)  be  leneir- 
ed  every  fifth  day.  This  malacissatioii,  or  au^ 
plying  of  the  body,  be  continued  for  one  whole 
month. 

33.  Also  during  the  time  of  this  malacissatioBt 
we  hold  it  useful  and  proper,  and  aoeording  to 
our  intention,  that  men  nourish  their  bodies  well, 
and  keep  out  of  the  cold  air,  and  drink  nodiing 
but  warm  drink. 

34.  Now,  this  is  one  of  thoae  things  (as  we 
warned  in  general  in  the  beginning)  whereof  wa 
have  made  no  trial  by  experiment,  but  only  set  it 
down  out  of  our  aiming  and  leveling  at  the  ead. 
Fot  having  set  up  the  mark,  we  deliver  the  light 
to  others. 

35.  Neither  ought  the  warmths  and  cherishing 
of  living  bodies  to  be  nglected.  Ficinus  saith, 
and  that  seriously  enough.  That  the  laying  of  the 
young  maid  in  David^s  bosom  was  wholesome 
for  him,  but  it  came  too  late.  He  should  also 
have  added,  that  the  young  maid,  after  the  man- 
ner of  the  Persian  virgins,  ought  to  have  been 
anointed  with  myrrh,  and  such  like,  not  for  deli- 
ciousness,  but  to  increase  the  virtue  of  this  che- 
rishing by  a  living  body. 

36.  Barbarossa,  in  his  extreme  old  age,  by  the 
advice  of  a  physician,  a  Jew,  did  continually 
apply  young  boys  to  his  stomach  and  belly,  for 
warmth  and  cherishing.  Also  some  old  men  lay 
whelps  (creatures  of  the  hottest  kind)  close  to 
their  stomachs  every  night. 

37.  There  hath  gone  a  report,  almost  un- 
doubted, and  that  ui^er  several  names,  of  certain 
men  that  had  great  noses,  who,  being  weary  of 
the  derision  of  people,  have  cut  off  the  bunches  or 
gillocks  of  their  noses,  and  then  making  a  wide 
gash  in  their  arms,  have  held  their  noses  in  the 
place  for  a  certain  time,  and  so  brought  forth  fiur 
and  comely  noses ;  which,  if  it  be  tme,  it  showa 
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plainly  the  consent  of  fleeh  end  flesh,  especially 
in  liye  fleshes. 

38.  ToQching  the  particular  inteneration  of  the 
principal  bowels,  the  stomach,  lungs,  liTer,  heart, 
brain,  marrow  of  the  backbone,  gats,  reins,  gall, 
Teins,  arteries,  nenres,  cartilages,  bones,  the  in- 
quisition and  direction  would  be  too  long,  seeing 
we  now  set  not  forth  a  practice,  but  certain  indi- 
cations to  the  practice. 

X.    7%e  Operation  upon  the  pwhging  away  tf  old 

MUf  and »upph/ing  cf  new  Juiuf  or  (f  Reno- 

vationhyTwmt. 

TkeUitorj. 

Although  those  things  which  we  shall  here  set 
down  haye  been,  for  the  most  part,  spoken  of 
before ;  yet  because  this  operation  is  one  of  the 
principal,  we  will  handle  them  over  again  more 
at  large. 

1.  It  is  certain,  that  draught  oxen,  which  haye 
been  worn  out  with  working,  being  put  into  Iresh 
and  rich  pastures,  will  gather  tender  and  young 
flesh  again;  and  this  will  appear  eyen  to  the 
taste  and  pdate;  so  that  the  inteneration  of  flesh 
is  no  hard  matter.  Now,  it  is  likely  that  this 
inteneration  of  the  flesh  being  often  repeated, 
will  in  time  reach  to  the  inteneration  of  the  bones 
and  membranes,  and  like  parts  of  the  body. 

3.  It  is  certain,  that  diets  which  are  now  much 
in  use,  principally  of  guaiacum,  and  of  sarsapa- 
rilla,  china,  and  sassafras,  if  they  be  continued  for 
any  time,  and  according  to  strict  rules,  do  first 
attenuate  the  whole  juice  of  the  body,  and  aAer 
consume  it,  and  drink  it  up.  Which  is  most 
manifest,  because  that  by  these  diets  the  French 
pox,  when  it  is  grown  even  to  a  hardness,  and 
hath  eaten  up  and  corrupted  the  very  marrow  of 
the  body,  may  be  effectually  cured.  And,  further, 
because  it  is  manifest,  that  men  who,  by  these 
diets,  are  brought  to  be  extreme  lean,  pale,  and, 
as  it  were,  ghosts,  will  soon  aft^  become  fat,  well 
coloured,  and  apparently  young  again.  Where- 
fore we  are  absolutely  of  opinion,  that  such  kind 
of  diets  in  the  decline  of  age,  being  used  eyery 
year,  would  be  very  useful  to  our  intention ;  like 
the  old  skin  or  spoil  of  serpents. 

3.  We  do  confidently  afiirm  (neither  let  any 
man  reckon  us  among  tiiose  heretics  which  were 
called  Cathari)  that  often  purges,  and  made  eyen 
ikmiliar  to  the  body,  are  more  ayailable  to  long 
life  than  exercises  and  sweats.  And  this  must 
needs  be  so,  if  that  be  held  which  is  already  laid 
for  a  ground,  that  unctions  of  the  body,  and  opple- 
tion  of  the  passages  from  without,  and  exclusion 
c^air,  and  detaining  of  the  spirit  within  the  mass 
of  the  body,  do  much  conduce  to  long  life.  For 
it  is  most  certain,  that  by  sweats  and  outward 
perspirations,  not  only  the  humours  and  excre- 
xnentitious  yapours  are  exhaled  and  consumed, 
but  together  with  them  the  juices  also,  and  good 
spirits,  which  are  not  so  easily  repaired ;  but  in 


purges  (unless  they  be  yery  immoderate)  it  is  not 
so,  seeing  they  work  principally  upon  the  hiF 
moura.  But,  the  best  purges  for  this  intention 
are  those  which  are  taken  immediately  befoie 
meat,  because  they  dry  the  body  less;  and,  tbeie- 
fbre,  they  must  be  of  those  purges  which  d» 
leaiBt  trouble  the  belly. 

These  intentions  of  the  operations  which  we 
haye  propounded  (as  we  conceiye)  are  most  tne, 
the  remedies  faithful  to  the  intentions.  Neidier 
is  it  credible  to  be  told  (although  not  a  few  of 
these  remedies  may  seem  but  yulgar)  with  what 
care  and  choice  they  haye  been  examined  by  os, 
that  they  might  be  (the  intention  not  at  all  im- 
peached) both  safe  and  effectual.  Experience,  no 
doubt,  wUl  both  verify  and  promote  these  matlen. 
And  such,  in  all  things,  are  die  works  of  ereiy 
prudent  counsel,  that  they  are  admirable  in  their 
effects,  excellent  also  in  thdr  order,  but  seeming 
yulgar  in  the  way  and  means. 

The  PortheM  (f  Death. 
We  are  now  to  inquire  touching  the  porches  o# 
death,  that  is,  touching  those  things  which  hap- 
pen unto  men  at  the  point  of  death,  both  a  little 
before  and  after;  that  seeing  there  are  many  paths 
which  lead  to  death,  it  may  be  understood  in  what 
common  way  they  all  end,  especially  in  thoss 
deaths  which  ure  caused  by  indigence  of  nature, 
rather  than  by  violence ;  although  something  of 
this  latter  also  must  be  inserted,  because  of  the 
connexion  of  things. 

Thehiftorj. 

1.  The  living  spirit  stands  in  need  of  ^lee 
things  that  it  may  subsist;  convenient  modon, 
temperate  refrigeration,  and  fit  aliment.  Flame 
seems  to  stand  in  need  but  of  two  of  these,  namely, 
motion  and  aliment,  because  flame  is  a  ample 
substance,  the  spirit  a  compounded,  insomuch 
that  if  it  approach  somewhat  too  near  to  a  flamy 
nature,  it  overthroweth  itself. 

2.  Also  flame  by  a  greater  and  stronger  flame 
is  extinguished  and  slain,  as  Aristotle  well  noted, 
much  more  the  spirit. 

3.  Flame,  if  it  be  much  compressed  and  strait^ 
ened,  is  extinguished ;  as  we  may  see  in  a  candle 
having  a  glass  cast  over  it,  for  the  air  being  di- 
lated by  the  heat  dothcontrude  and  thrust  together 
the  flame,  and  so  lesseneth  it,  and  in  the  end  ex- 
tinguisheth  it ;  and  fires  on  hearths  will  not  flame, 
if  the  fuel  be  thrust  close  together,  without  any 
space  for  the  flame  to  break  forth. 

4.  Also  things  fired  are  extinguished  with  com- 
pression; as  if  you  press  a  burning  coal  hard 
with  the  tongs,  or  the  foot,  it  is  straight  extia* 
guisfaed. 

5.  But  to  come  to  the  spirit ;  if  blood  or  phlegm 
get  into  the  ventricles  of  the  brain,  it  canseth  sad- 
den death,  because  the  spirit  hath  no  room  to 
move  itself. 

6.  Also  a  great  blow  on  the  head  indnceth  wa^ 
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«deB  death»  the  spirits  being  straitened  within  the 
Tentricles  of  the  brain. 

7.  Opium,  and  other  strong  stopefactires,  do 
-eoagolate  the  spirit,  and  depriye  it  of  the  motion. 

8.  A  yenomoas  yapour,  totally  abhorred  by  the 
spirit,  caoseth  sudden  death ;  as  in  deadly  poisons, 
which  work  (as  they  call  it)  by  a  special  malig- 
nity ;  for  they  strike  a  loathing  into  the  spirit,  that 
the  spirit  will  no  more  moye  itself,  nor  rise  against 
a  thing  so  moch  detested. 

9.  Also  extreme  dmnkenness,  or  extreme  feed- 
ing, sometimes  cause  sudden  death,  seeing  the 
spirit  is  not  only  oppressed  with  oyer-much  con* 
densing,  or  the  malignity  of  the  yapour,  (as  4n 
opium  and  malignant  poisons,)  but  also  with  the 
abundance  of  the  yapours. 

10.  Extreme  grief  or  fear,  especially  if  they  be 
sadden,  (as  it  is  in  a  sad  and  unexpected  mes- 
'^ag^O  cause  sudden  death. 

11.  Not  only  oyer-much  compression,  but  also 
oyer-much  dilatation  of  the  spirit,  is  deadly. 

13.  Joys  exoessiye  and  sudden  baye  bereft  many 
of  their  liyes. 

13.  In  greater  eyacuations,  as  when  they  cut 
men  for  the  dropsy,  the  waters  flow  forth  abun- 
dantly, much  more  in  great  and  sudden  fluxes  of 
blood,  oftentimes  present  death  foUoweth;  and 
this  happens  by  the  mere  flight  of  yacuum  within 
the  body,  all  the  parts  moying  to  fill  the  empty 
places ;  and,  amongst  the  rest,  the  spirits  them- 
seiyes.  For,  as  for  slow  fluxes  of  blood,  this  matter 
pertains  to  the  indigence  of  nourishment,  not  to 
the  diflusion  of  the  spirits.  And  touching  the 
motion  of  the  spirit  so  &i,  either  compressed  or 
•diflused,  that  it  bringeth  death,  thus  much. 

14.  We  must  come  next  to  the  want  of  refri- 
.geration.    Stopping  of  the  breath  causeth  sudden 

death;  as  in  all  suffocation  or  strangling.  Now, 
it  seems  this  matter  is  not  so  much  to  be  referred 
to  the  impediment  of  motion  as  to  the  impediment 
ef  refrigeration;  for  air  oyer-hot,  though  attracted 
'ireely,  doth  no  less  suffocate  than  if  breathing 
were  hindered ;  as  it  is  in  them  who  haye  been 
sometiines  suffocated  with  burning  coals,  or  with 
charcoal,  or  with  walls  new  plastered  in  close 
chambers  where  a  fire  is  made ;  which  kind  of 
death  is  reported  to  haye  been  the  end  of  the  Em- 
peror Joyinian.  The  like  happeneth  from  dry 
baths  oyer-heated,  which  was  practised  in  the 
killing  of  Fausta,  wife  to  Constantine  the  Great. 

15.  It  is  a  yery  small  time  which  nature  takedi 
to  repeat  the  breathing,  and  in  which  she  desireth 
to  expel  the  foggy  air  drawn  into  the  lungs,  and 
lo  take  in  new,  scarce  the  third  part  of  a  minute. 

16.  Again,  the  beating  of  the  pulse,  and  the 
motion  of  the  systole  and  diastole  of  the  heart,  are 
three  times  quicker  than  that  of  breathing ;  inso- 
much that  if  it  were  possible  that  that  motion  of 
the  heart  could  be  stopped  without  stopping  the 
breath,  death  would  follow  more  speedily  there- 
upon than  by  strangling. 


17.  Notwithstanding,  nse  and  custom  preyail 
much  in  this  natural  action  of  breathing ;  as  it  is 
in  the  Delian  diyers  and  fishers  for  pearl,  who  by 
long  use  can  hold  their  breaths  at  least  ten  times 
longer  than  other  men  can  do. 

18.  Amongst  Hying  creatures,  eyen  of  those 
that  haye  lungs,  there  are  some  that  are  able  to 
hold  their  breaths  a  long  time,  and  others  that 
cannot  hold  them  so  long,  according  as  they  need 
more  or  less  refrigeration. 

19.  Fishes  need  less  refrigeration  than  terrestrial 
creatures,  yet  some  they  need,  and  take  it  by  their 
gills.  And  as  terrestrial  creatures  cannot  bear 
the  air  that  is  too  hot,  or  too  close,  so  fishes  are 
suffocated  in  waters  if  they  be  totally  and  long 
frozen. 

20.  If  the  spirit  be  assaulted  by  another  heat 
greater  than  itself,  it  is  dissipated  and  destroyed; 
for  it  cannot  bear  the  proper  heat  without  refrigera- 
tion, much  less  can  it  bear  another  heat  which  is 
far  stronger.  This  is  to  be  seen  in  burning  foyers* 
where  the  heat  of  the  putrefied  humours  dotk 
exceed  the  natiye  heat,  eyen  to  extinction  or  dis- 
sipation. 

31.  The  want  also  and  use  of  sleep  is  referred 
to  refrigeration;  for  motion  doth  attenuate  and 
rarefy  the  spirit,  and  doth  sharpen  and  increase 
the  heat  thereof:  contrarily,  sleep  settleth  and 
restraineth  the  motion  and  gadding  of  the  same; 
for  though  sleep  doth  strengthen  and  adyance  the 
actions  of  the  parts  and  of  the  lifeless  spirits,  and 
all  that  motion  which  is  to  the  circumference  of 
the  body,  yet  it  doth  in  great  part  quiet  and  still 
the  proper  motion  of  the  liying  spirit  Now, 
sleep  is  regularly  due  unto  human  nature  once 
within  four-and-twenty  hours,  and  that  for  six,  or 
fiye  hours  at  the  least;  though  there  are,  eyen  in 
this  kind,  sometimes  miracles  of  nature ;  as  it  is 
recorded  of  Mncenas,  that  he  slept  not  for  a  long 
time  before  his  death.  And  as  touching  the 
want  of  refrigeration  for  consenring  of  the  spirit, 
thus  much. 

23.  As  concerning  the  third  indigence,  namely, 
of  aliment,  it  seems  to  pertain  rather  to  the  parts, 
than  to  the  liying  spirit ;  for  a  man  may  easily 
belieye  that  the  liying  spirit  subsisteth  in  identity, 
not  by  succession  or  renoyation.  And  as  for  the 
reasonable  soul  in  men,  it  is  aboye  all  question, 
that  it  is  not  engendered  of  the  ftoul  of  the  parents, 
nor  is  repaired,  nor  can  die.  They  speak  of  the 
natural  spirit  of  liying  creatures,  and  also  of 
yegetables,  which  differs  from  that  other  soul 
essentially  and  formally ;  for  out  of  the  confusion 
of  these,  that  same  transmigration  of  souls,  and 
innumerable  other  deyices  of  heathens  and  here* 
tics  haye  proceeded. 

23.  The  body  of  man  doth  regularly  require 
renoyation  by  aliment  eyery  day,  and  a  body  in 
health  can  scarce  endure  futing  three  days  toge- 
ther; notwithstanding,  use  and  custom  will  do 
mooh,  eyen  in  this  case;  but  in  sickness  fosting 
3o9 
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is  km  gntmmn  to  the  body.  Also,  sleep  doth 
Bopply  somewhat  to  nourishment;  and  on  the 
other  side,  exercise  dodi  require  it  more  aban- 
dantfy.  Likewise  there  have  some  been  found 
who  sustained  themselves  (almost  to  a  miraele 
in  nature)  a  very  long  time  without  meat  or 
drink. 

94.  Dead  bodies,  if  they  be  not  intercepted  by 
putrefaction,  will  subsist  a  long  time  without  any 
notable  absumption;  but  living  bodies,  not  above 
three  days,  (as  we  said,)  unless  they  be  repaired 
by  nourishment;  which  showetfa  that  quick  ab- 
sumption to  be  the  work  of  the  living  spirit,  which 
either  repdrs  itself,  or  puts  the  parts  into  a  neces- 
sity of  being  repahed,  or  both.  This  is  testified 
by  that  also  which  was  noted  a  little  before, 
iMttely,  that  living  creatures  may  subsist  some- 
wfaact  the  longer  wt^nt  aUment,  if  they  sleep  : 
now,  rieep  is  nothing  ^se  but  a  reception  and 
letiieuwut  of  the  living  spirit  into  itself. 

t6.  An  abundant  »sd  continual  effluxion  of 
blood,  whidi  sometimes  happeneth  in  the  hemorr- 
hoids, sometimes  in  vomiting  of  blood,  the  in- 
ward veins  being  unlocked  or  broken,  sometimes 
by  wounds,  causeth  sudden  death,  hi  regard  that 
the  Mood  of  the  veins  ministereth  to  the  arteries, 
and  the  blood  of  ^e  arteries  to  tfie  spirit. 

96.  The  quantity  of  meat  and  drink  which  a 
man,  eating  two  meals  a  day,  receiveth  into  his 
body,  is  not  small ;  much  more  than  he  voideth 
again  either  by  stool,  or  by  urine,  or  by  sweating. 
You  will  say,  no  marvel,  seeing  the  remainder 
goetfi  into  the  juices  and  substance  of  the  body. 
It  is  true;  but  consider,  then,  that  this  addition 
is  madfe  twice  a  day,  and  yet  the  body  aboundeth 
not  much.  In  like  manner,  though  the  spirit 
be  repaired,  yet  it  grows  not  excessively  in  the 
quantity. 

97.  It  doth  no  good  to  have  the  aliment  ready, 
in  a  degree  removed,  but  to  have  it  of  that  kind, 
and  so  prepared  and  supplied,  that  the  spirit  may 
work  upon  it;  for  the  staff  of  a  torch  alone  will 
not  maintain  the  flame,  unless  it  be  fed  with  vrax, 
neither  can  men  live  upon  herbs  alone.  And 
from  thenoe  comes  the  inconcoction  of  old  age, 
that  though  there  be  flesh  and  blood,  yet  the 
sphit  is  become  so  penurious  and  thin,  and  the 
juices  and  blood  so  heartless  and  obstinate,  that 
they  hold  no  proportion  to  alimentation. 

9iS.  Let  us  now  oast  up  the  accounts  of  the 
needs  and  indigences  according  to  the  ordinary 
and  usual  course  of  nature.  The  spirit  hath  need 
of  opening  and  moving  itself  in  the  ventricles  of 
the  brain  and  nerves  even  continually,  of  the  mo- 
tion of  the  heart  every  third  part  of  a  moment, 
of  breathing  every  moment,  of  sleep  and  nourish- 
ment once  within  three  days,  of  the  power  of 
nourishment  commonly  till  eighty  years  be  past ; 
and  if  any  of  these  indigences  be  neglected,  death 
ensueth.    8o  there  are  plainly  three  porches  of 


death ;  destitution  of  Ae  spirit  in  the  modon,  in 
the  refrigeration,  in  the  aliment. 

It  is  an  error  to  think  that  the  living  spirit  is 
perpetually  generated  and  extinguished  as  flame 
is,  and  abideth  not  any  notable  time ;  for  even 
flame  itself  is  not  thus  out  of  its  own  proper  na- 
ture, but  because  it  liveth  amongst  enemies ;  for 
flame  within  flame  endureth.  Now,  the  livii^ 
spirit  livetii  amongst  friei^,  and  all  due  obsequi- 
ousness.  So  then,  as,  flame  is  a  momentary  sub- 
stance, air  is  a  flx^  substance,  the  living  spirit  is 
betwixt  bo&. 

Touching  the  extinguishing  of  the  spirit  by  th» 
destruction  of  the  organs  (which  is  caused  by 
diseases  and  violence)  we  inquiie  not  now,  ts 
we  foretold  in  the  be^^nning,  although  that  also 
endeth  in  the  same  three  porches.  And  touehiag 
the  fbfm  of  deadi  itself,  thus  much. 

99.  There  are  two  great  foreruimefs  of  death, 
the  one  sent  from  the  head,  the  other  from  the 
heart;  convulsion,  and  the  extreme  labour  of  the 
pulse :  for  as  for  the  deadly  hiccough,  it  is  a  kind 
of  convulsion.  But  the  deadly  labour  of  the 
pulse  hath  that  unusual  swiftness,  because  the 
heart  at  the  point  of  death  doth  so  tremble,  that 
the  systole  and  diastole  thereof  are  almost  con- 
founded. There  is  also  conjoined  in  the  pulse  a 
weakness  and  lowness,  and  oftentimes  a  great  in- 
termission, because  the  motion  of  the  heart  faileth, 
and  is  not  able  to  rise  against  the  assault  stoutly 
or  constantly. 

30.  The  immediate  preceding  signs  of  death 
are,  great  unquietness  and  tossing  in  the  bed, 
fumbling  with  the  hands,  catching  and  grasping 
hard,  gnashing  with  the  teeth,  speaking  hoUow, 
trembling  of  the  nether  lip,  paleness  of  the  &ee^ 
the  memory  confused,  speecUess,  cold  sweats,  the 
body  diooting  in  length,  lifting  up  the  white  of 
the  eye,  changing  of  the  whole  visage,  (as  tha 
nose  sharp,  eyes  hollow,  cheeks  fallen,)  contrac- 
tion and  doubling  of  the  coldness  ih  the  extremA 
parts  of  the  body,  in  some,  shedding  of  blood 
or  sperm,  shrieking,  breathing  thick  and  short 
felling  of  the  nether  chap,  and  such  like. 

31.  There  follow  death  a  privation  of  all  sense 
and  motion,  as  well  of  the  heart  and  arteries,  as 
of  the  nerves  and  joints,  an  inability  of  the  body 
to  support  itself  upright,  stiffness  of  the  nerves 
and  parts,  extreme  coldness  of  the  whole  body, 
after  a  little  while  putrefaction  and  stinking. 

Eels,  serpents,  and  the  insecta,  wiU  moves 
long  time  in  every  part  after  they  are  cut  asunder* 
insomuch  that  country  people  think  that  the  parts 
strive  to  join  together  again.  Also  birds  wil) 
flutter  a  great  while  after  their  heads  are  pulled 
off;  and  the  hearts  of  living  creatures  will  pant  a 
long  time  after  they  are  plucked  out.  I  rememba 
I  have  seen  the  heart  of  one  that  was  bowelled, 
as  suffering  for  high  treason,  that  being  cast  into 
the  ^9  leaped  at  the  first  at  least  a  foot  and  half 
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in  height,  and  after,  by  degrees,  lower  and  lower, 
for  the  space,  as  I  remember,  of  seren  or  eight 
minotee.  There  is  also  an  ancient  and  credible 
tradition  of  an  ox  lowing  afier  his  bowels  were 
plucked  out.  But  there  is  a  more  certain  tradition 
of  a  man,  who  being  under  the  executioner^s  hand 
for  high  treason,  aAer  his  heart  was  plucked  out, 
and  in  the  executioner's  hand,  was  heard  to  utter 
three  or  four  words  of  prayer;  which  therefore 
we  said  to  be  more  oredible  than  that  of  the  ox  in 
sacrifice,  because  the  friends  of  the  party  sufiering 
do  usually  give  a  reward  to  the  executioner  to 
despatch  his  ofl^  with  the  more  speed,  that  they 
may  the  sooner  be  rid  of  their  pain;  but  in  sa- 
crifices, we  see  no  cause  why  the  priest  should  be 
so  speedy  in  his  office. 

33.  For  reyiving  those  again  which  fall  into 
sudden  swoonings  and  catalepsies  of  astenish- 
mentSy  (in  which  fits  many,  without  help,  would 
utteily  expire,)  these  things  are  used,  putting  into 
their  mouths  water  distilled  of  wins,  which  they 
call  hot  waters,  and  cordial  waters,  bending  the 
body  ibrwazd,  stopping  the  mouth  and  nostrils 
hard,  bending  or  wringing  the  fingers,  pullaag  the 
hairs  of  the  beard  or  head,  rubbing  of  the  parts, 
especially  the  face  and  legs,  sudden  cwsting  of 
cold  water  upon  die  face,  dirieking  out  aloud  and 
suddenly,  putting  rose-water  to  the  nostrils,  with 
vinegar  in  faintings ;  burning  of  feathers,  or  cloth, 
in  the  suffocation  of  the  mother;  but  especially  a 
frying-pan  heated  red-hot,  is  good  in  apoplexies ; 
also  a  close  embracing  of  the  body  hath  helped 
some* 

34.  There  have  been  many  examples  of  men  in 
show  dead,  either  laid  out  upon  the  cold  floor,  or 
carried  forth  to  burial ;  nay,  of  some  buried  in  the 
earth;  which  notwithstanding  have  lived  agam, 
which  hath  been  found  in  those  that  wess  buried 
(the  earth  being  afterwards  opened)  by  the  bruis- 
ing and  wounding  of  their  head,  through  the  strug- 
gling of  the  body  within  the  coffin ;  whereof  the 
most  recent  and  memorable  example  was  that  of 
Joannes  Scotus,  called  the  subtile,  and  a  school- 
man, who  being  digged  up  again  by  his  servant, 
(unfortunately  absent  at  his  burial,  and  who  knew 
his  master's  manner  in  such  fits,)  was  found  in 
that  state :  and  the  like  happened  in  our  days  in 
the  person  of  a  player,  buried  at  Cambridge.  I 
remember  to  have  heard  of  a  certain  gentleman 
that  would  needs  make  trial,  in  curiosity,  what 
men  did  feel  that  were  hanged ;  so  he  fastened 
the  cord  about  his  neck,  raising  himself  upon  a 
stool,  and  then  letting  himself  fall,  thinking  it 
should  be  in  his  power  to  recover  the  stool  at  his 
pleasure,  which  he  failed  in,  but  was  helped  by  a 
friend  then  present.  He  was  asked  afkorward 
what  he  felt ;  he  said  he  felt  no  pain,  but  first  he 
thought  he  saw  before  his  eyes  a  great  fire,  and 
burning;  then  he  thought  he  saw  all  black,  and 
dark ;  lastly,  it  turned  to  a  pale  blue,  or  sea-water 
green;  which  colour  is  also  oftea  seen  by  them 


which  fhll  into  swoonings.  I  have  heard  also  ef 
a  physician,  yet  living,  who  recovered  a  man  to 
life  which  hiMl  hanged  himself,  and  had  hanged 
half  an  hour,  by  frioations  and  hot  baths ;  and  the 
same  physician  did  profess,  that  he  made  no  doubt 
to  recover  any  man  that  had  hanged  so  loi^,  so 
his  neck  were  not  broken  with  the  first  swing. 

The  Difference  tf  Youih  and  Old  Age. 
To  Um  ■Iziaeiitli  utklt. 

1.  The  ladder  of  man's  body  is  this,  to  be  con- 
ceived, to  be  quickened  in  the  womb,  to  be  born, 
to  suok,  to  be  weaned,  to  feed  upon  pap,  to  put 
forth  teeth  the  fiiet  time  ^out  the  second  year 
of  age,  to  begin  to  go,  to  begin  to  speak,  to  put 
forth  teeth  the  seeond  time  alMut  seven  years  ef 
age,  to  ooaae  to  puberty  about  twelve  or  fourteen 
years  of  age,  to  be  able  for  generation,  and  the 
flowung  of  the  menstrua,  to  have  hairs  a^ouC 
the  legs  and  arm-h<des,  to  put  Ibrth  a  beard;  and  ' 
thus  long,  and  sometimes  later,  to  grow  in  sta- 
ture, or  to  come  to  full  years  of  strength  and 
agility,  to  grow  gray  and  bald;  the  menstma 
ceasing,  and  ability  to  geneiation,  to  grow  de- 
crepit, and  a  monster  with  thfee  legs,  to  die* 
Meanwhile,  the  mind  also  hath  certain  pwiods, 
but  they  eannol  be  described  by  years,  as  ta 
decay  in  the  BMoaoiy,  and  the  like,  of  whicb 
hereafter. 

S.  The  difibrencee  of  youth  and  old  age  ne- 
these :  a  yomg  man's  skhi  i^  soKyoth  and  plain, 
an  old  man's  dry  and  wrinkled,  especially  about 
the  forehead  and  eyes;  a  young  man's  flesh  is 
tender  and  soft,  an  old  man's  hard ;  a  young  man 
hath  stmngth  ud  agttity,  an  old  man  feds  decay 
in  his  strength,  and  is  riow  of  motion;  a  young 
man  hath  good  digestion, an  old  man  bad;  a 
young  man's  bowels  are  soft  and  succulent,  an 
old  man's  salt  and  parched ;  a  young  man's  body 
is  erect  and  straight,  an  eld  man's  bowing  and 
crooked ;  a  young  man's  limbs  are  steady,  an  old 
man's  weak  and  trembling;  the  humours  in  a 
young  man  are  cbolerie,  and  his  blood  inclined 
to  heat,  in  an  old  man  phlegmatic  and  melancho* 
lie,  and  his  blood  inclined  to  coldness ;  a  young 
man  ready  for  the  act  of  Venus,  an  old  man 
slow  unto  it ;  in  a  young  man  the  juices  of  hie 
body  are  mofe  roecid,  in  an  old  man  more  erude 
and  waterish ;  the  spirit  in  a  young  man  plentiful 
and  boiling,  in  an  old  man  scarce  and  jejune ;  a 
young  man's  spirit  is  dense  and  vigorous,  an  M. 
man's  eager  and  rare ;  a  young  man  his  senses 
quick  and  entire,  an  old  man  dull  and  decayed ; 
a  young  man's  teeth  are  strong  and  entire,  an  old 
man's  weak,  worn,  and  ^en  out ;  a  young  man's 
hair  is  coloured,  an  old  man's  (of  what  colour 
soever  it  were)  gray;  a  young  man  h^  hair, 
an  <dd  man  baldness ;  a  young  man's  poise  is 
stronger  and  quicker,  an  old  man's  mora  conftised 
and  slower;  the  diseases  of  young  men  are  more 
acute  and  curable,  of  old  men  longer,  and  haid 
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to  cure;  a  young  man's  wounds  soon  close,  an 
old  man's  later;  a  young  man's  cheeks  are  of  a 
firesh  colour,  an  old  man's  pale,  or  with  a  black 
blood ;  a  young  man  is  less  troubled  with  rheums, 
an  old  man  more.  Neither  do  we  know  in  what 
things  old  men  do  improye,  as  touching  their 
body,  sare  only  sometimes  in  fatness ;  whereof 
the  reason  is  soon  given,  because  old  men's 
bodies  do  neither  perspire  well  nor  assimilate 
well.  Now,  fatness  is  nothing  else  but  exube- 
rance of  nourishment  above  that  which  is  voided 
by  excrement,  or  which  is  perfectly  assimilated. 
Also,  some  old  men  improve  in  the  appetite  of 
feeding,  by  reason  of  the  acid  humours,  though 
old  men  digest  worst  And  all  these  things 
which  we  have  said,  physicians  negligently 
enough  will  refer  to  the  diminution  of  the  natural 
heat  and  radical  moisture,  which  are  things  of  no 
worth  for  use.  This  is  certain,  dryness  in  the 
coming  on  of  years  doth  forego  coldness;  and 
bodies,  when  they  come  to  the  top  and  strength 
of  heat,  do  decline  in'dryness,  and  after  that  fol- 
lows coldness. 

3.  Now  we  are  to  consider  the  affections  of 
the  mind.  I  remember  when  I  was  a  young  man, 
at  Poictiers  in  France,  I  conversed  fendliarly 
with  a  certain  Frenchman,  a  witty  young  man, 
but  something  talkative,  who  afterwards  grew  to 
be  a  very  eminent  man ;  he  was  wont  to  inveigh 
against  the  manners  of  old  men,  and  would  say, 
that  if  their  minds  could  be  seen  as  their  bodies 
are,  they  would  appear  no  less  deformed.  Be- 
sides, being  in  love  with  his  own  wit,  he  would 
maintain,  that  the  vices  of  old  men's  minds  have 
some  correspondence,  and  were  parallel  to  the  pu-* 
trefections  of  their  bodies :  for  the  diynees  of 
iheir  skin,  he  would  bring  in  impudence ;  for  the 
hardness  of  their  bowels,  unmercifulness ;  for  the 
lippitude  of  their  eyes,  an  evil  eye,  and  envy;  for 
the  casting  down  of  their  eyes,  and  bowing  their 
body  towards  the  earth,  atheism ;  (for,  saith  he, 
they  look  no  more  up  to  heaven  as  they  are  wont ;) 
for  the  trembling  of  their  members,  irresolutions 
of  their  decrees  and  light  inconstancy;  for  the 
bending  of  their  fingers,  as  it  were  to  catch,  rapa- 
city and  covetousness;  for  the  buckling  of  their 
knees,  fearfulness ;  for  their  wrinkles,  craftiness 
and  obliquity ;  and  other  things  which  I  have  for- 
gotten. But,  to  be  serious,  a  young  man  is  mo- 
dest and  shamefaced,  an  old  man's  forehead  is 
hardened ;  a  young  man  is  full  of  bounty  and 
mercy,  an  old  man's  heart  is  brawny;  a  young 
man  is  affected  with  a  laudable  emulation,  an  old 
man  with  a  malignant  envy ;  a  young  man  is  in- 
clined to  religion  and  devotion,  by  reason  of  his 
fervency  and  inexperience  of  evil,  an  old  man 
cooleth  in  piety  through  the  coldness  of  his  cha- 
rity, and  long  conversation  in  evil,  and  likewise 
through  the  difficulty  of  his  belief;  a  young 
man's  desires  are  vehement,  an  old  man's  mode- 
fate  ;  a  young  man  is  light  and  movable,  an  old 


man  more  grave  and  constant ;  a  yoong 
given  to  liberality,  and  beneficence,  and  hummiity, 
an  old  man  to  covetousness,  wisdom  for  his  own 
self,  and  seeking  his  own  ends ;  a  young  man  is 
confident  and  full  of  hope,  an  old  man  dilBdeot, 
and  given  to  suspect  most  things;  a  yoong  man 
b  gentle  and  obsequious,  an  old  man  fiawaid 
and  disdainful ;  a  young  man  is  sincere  and  opeo- 
hearted,  an  old  man  cautelous  and  close ;  a  jonng 
man  is  given  to  desire  great  things,  an  <Ad  man 
to  regard  things  necessary ;  a  young  man  thinks 
well  of  the  present  times,  an  old  man  prefeneth 
times  past  before  them ;  a  young  man  reverenoeth 
his  superiors,  an  old  man  is  more  forward  to  tax 
them;  and  many  other  tilings,  which  pertain 
rather  to  manners  than  the  present  inquistlion. 
Notwithstanding,  old  men,  as  in  some  things 
they  improve  in  their  bodies,  so  also  in  their 
minds,  unless  they  be  altogether  out  of  date; 
namely,  that  as  they  are  less  ^t  for  invention, 
so  they  excel  in  judgment,  and  prefer  safe  things, 
and  sound  things,  before  specious.  Also,  they 
improve  in  garrulity  and  ostentation,  for  they  aeek 
the  fruit  of  speech  while  they  are  less  able  for  ac- 
tion. So  as  it  was  not  absurd  that  the  poets  feigned 
old  Tython  to  be  turned  into  a  grasshopper. 


MOVABLE  CANONS  OF  THE  DURATION 
OF  LIFE  AND  FORM  OF  DEATH. 

CANON  I. 

CbmumpHon  4$  not  causedy  unku  that  wkUk  «r 
departed  ioith  by  one  body  panethifdo  anethet. 

THK  BXPUCATION. 

There  is  in  nature  no  annihilating,  or  reducing 
to  nothing.  Therefore,  that  which  is  consumed 
is  either  resolved  into  air,  or  turned  into  some 
body  adjacent.  So  we  see  a  spider,  or  fly,  or  ant 
in  amber,  entombed  in  a  more  stately  monument 
than  kings  are;  to  be  laid  up  for  eternity, 
although  they  be  but  tender  things,  and  soon  dis- 
sipated. But  the  matter  is  this,  that  there  is  no 
air  by,  into  which  they  should  be  resolved,  and 
the  substance  of  the  amber  is  so  heterogeneous, 
that  it  receives  nothing  of  them.  The  like  we 
conceive  would  be  if  a  stick,  or  root,  or  some 
such  thing  were  buried  in  quicksilver;  also  wax, 
and  honey,  and  gums,  have  the  same  operation, 
but  in  part  only. 

CANON  II. 

7%ere  i$  in  every  tangible  body  a  9pirit^  eoterti 
and  eneon^KMed  with  the  groeser  parte  €f  ike  bodgt 
and  from  it  aU  eoneunqftion  and  dietohttion  IM 
the  beginning. 

THK  BXPUCATION. 

No  body  known  unto  us  here  in  the  upper  psrt 
of  the  earth  Is  without  a  spirit,  either  by  \ 
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:  don  and  conooetion  from  the  heat  of  the  heayen- 
ly  bodies,  or  by  some  other  way ;  for  the  concavi- 
ties of  tangible  things  receire  not  vacaum,  bat 
either  air,  or  the  proper  spirit  of  the  thing.    And 

[  this  spirit  whereof  we  spedt,  is  not  from  virtue,  or 
energy,  or  act,  or  a  trifle,  but  plainly  a  body,  rare 

L  and  invisible ;  notwithstanding,  circnmscribed 
by  place,  qnantitative,   real.     Neither,   again, 

[      is  that  spirit  air,  (no  more  than  wine  is  water,) 

[      bat  a  body  rarefied,  of  kin  to  air,  though  much 

I  different  from  it.  Now,  the  grosser  parts  of 
bodies  (being  dull  things,  and  not  apt  for  motion) 
would  last  a  long  time;  but  the  spirit  is  that 

[  which  troubleth,  and  plucketh,  and  undermineth 
(hem,  and  converteth  the  moisture  of  the  body, 

[  and  whatsoever  it  is  able  to  digest,  into  new  spi- 
rit ;  and  then  as  well  the  pre-existing  spirit  of  the 
body,  as  that  newly  made,  fly  away  together  by 
degrees.  This  is  best  seen  by  the  diminution  of 
the  weight  in  bodies  dried  through  perspiration ; 
for  neither  all  that  which  is  issued  forth  was 
spirit  when  the  body  was  ponderous,  neither 
was  it  not  spirit  when  it  issued  forth. 

OAHON  111. 

J%e  npirit  issuing  forth  drieih ;  detained  and 
working  wiUUn  either  meUeth^  or  putrefieih,  or 
vivifieih, 

THE  KXPUCATION. 

There  are  four  processes  of  the  spirit;  to  are- 
iiiction,  to  colloquation,  putrefietction,  to  genera- 
tion of  bodies.  Atefaction  is  not  the  proper 
work  of  the  spirit,  but  of  the  grosser  parts  after 
the  spirit  issued  forth;  for  then  they  contract 
themselves  partly  by  their  flight  of  vacuum,  part- 
ly by  the  union  of  the  homogeneals ;  as  appears 
in  all  things  which  are  arefied  by  age,  and  in  the 
drier  sort  of  bodies  which  have  passed  the  fire ; 
as  bricks,  charcoal,  bread.  Colloquation  is  the 
mere  work  of  the  spirit;  neither  is  it  done,  but 
when  they  are  excited  by  heat;  for  when  the 
spirits,  dilating  themselves,  yet  not  getting  forth, 
do  insinuate  and  disperse  themselves  among  the 
grosser  parts,  and  so  make  them  soft  and  apt  to 
run,  as  it  is  in  the  metals  and  wax ;  for  metals, 
and  all  tenacious  things,  are  apt  to  inhibit  the 
spirit;  that  being  excited,  it  issueth  not  forth. 
Putrefaction  is  a  mixed  work  of  the  spirits,  and 
of  the  grosser  parts ;  for  the  spirit  (which  before 
restrained  and  bridled  the  parts  of  the  thing) 
being  partly  issued  forth,  and  partly  enfeebled, 
all  things  in  the  body  do  dissolve  and  return  to 
their  homogeneities,  or  (if  you  will)  to  their  ele- 
ments ;  that  which  was  spirit  in  it  is  congregated 
to  itself,  whereby  things  putrefied  begin  to  have 
an  ill  savour;  the  oily  parts  to  themselves, 
whereby  things  putrefied  have  that  slipperiness 
and  unctuosity ;  the  watery  parts  also  to  them- 
selves, the  dregs  to  themselves;  whence  foUow- 
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eth  that  confusion  in  bodies  putrefied.  Bof 
generation  or  vivification  is  a  work  also  mixed  of 
the  spirit  and  grosser  parts,  but  in  a  far  different 
manner;  for  the  spirit  is  totally  detained,  but  it 
swelleth  and  moveth  locally;  and  the  grosser 
parts  are  not  dissolved,  but  follow  the  motion  of 
the  spirit;  and  are,  as  it  were,  blown  out  by  it, 
and  extruded  into  divers  figures,  from  whence 
Cometh  that  generation  and  organization;  and, 
therefor^,  vivification  is  always  done  in  a  matter 
tenacious  and  clammy,  and  again  yielding  and 
soft,  that  there  may  be  both  a  detention  of  the 
spirit,  and  also  a  gentle  cession  of  the  parts, 
according  as  the  spirit  forms  thf^m.  And  this  is 
seen  in  the  matter,  as  well  of  all  vegetables,  as 
of  living  creatures,  whether  they  be  engendered 
of  putrefaction,  or  of  sperm,  for  in  all  these 
things  there  is  manifestly  seen  a  matter  hard  to 
break  through,  easy  to  yield. 

CANON  IV. 

In  all  living  creatures  there  are  two  kinds  of 
spirits  f  liveless  spirits,  such  as  are  in  bodies  tfum*- 
mateg  and  a  tfital  spirit  superadded* 

THE  EXPLICATION. 

It  was  said  before,  that  to  procure  long  life, 
the  body  of  man  must  be  considered ;  first,  as 
inanimate,  and  not  repaired  by  nourishment; 
secondly,  as  animate,  and  repaired  by  nourish* 
ment.  For  the  former,  consideration  gives  laws 
touching  consumption,  the  latter  touching  repara* 
tion.  Therefore  we  must  know,  that  there  are  in 
human  flesh  bones,  membranes,  organs ;  finally, 
in  all  the  parts  such  spirits  dififused  in  the  sub- 
stance of  them  while  they  are  alive,  as  there  are 
in  the  same  things  (flesh,  bones,  membranes,  and 
the  rest)  separated  and  dead,  such  as  also  remain 
in  a  carcass;  but  the  vital  spirit,  although  it 
ruleth  them,  and  hath  some  consent  with  them, 
yet  it  is  far  dififering  from  them,  being  integral, 
and  subsisting  by  itself.  Now,  there  are  two 
special  differences  betwixt  the  liveless  spirits  and 
the  vital  spirits.  The  one,  that  the  liveless  spirits 
are  not  continued  to  themselves,  but  are,  as  it 
were,  cut  oflTand  encompassed  with  a  gross  body, 
which  intercepts  them,  as  air  is  mixed  with  snow 
or  froth ;  but  the  vital  spirit  is  all  continued  to  itself 
by  certain  conduit  pipes  through  which  it  passeth, 
and  is  not  totally  intercepted.  And  this  spirit  is 
twofold  also;  the  one  branched,  only  passing 
through  small  pipes,  and,  as  it  were,  strings,  the 
other  hath  a  cellar  also,  so  as  it  b  not  only  con- 
tinued to  itself,  but  also  congregated  in  a  hollow 
space  in  reasonable  good  quantity,  according  to 
the  analogy  of  the  body ;  and  in  that  cell  is  the 
fountain  of  the  rivulets  which  branch  from  thence* 
The  cell  is  chiefly  in  the  ventricles  of  the  brain, 
which  in  the  ig^Dobler  sort  of  creatures  are  but 
narrow,  insomuch  that  the  spirits  in  them  seem 
scattered  over  their  whole  body,  rather  than  celled  ; 
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M  nay  be  aeea  in  Mrpoili}  aela,  and  fliatv  whereof 
every  of  their  parts  more  along  after  they  are  cat 
•timder.  Birds  also  leap  a  good  while  afler  their 
heads  are  palled  off,  becwse  they  ha?e  little  heads 
and  little  cells.  But  the  Bobler  sort  of  ereatnres 
hsye  those  Tentrioles  largec,  and  man  the  largest 
of  all.  The  other  difference  betwixt  the  spirits 
IS,  that  the  yital  spirit  hath  a  kind  of  enkindling, 
and  is  like  a  wind  or  breath  eompoonded  of  flame 
and  air,  as  the  juices  of  liying  creatures  hayeboth 
oil  and  water.  And  this  enkindling  mimstereth 
peculiar  motions  and  (acuities;  for  the  smoke 
which  is  inflammable,  eyen  before  the  flame  con- 
eeiyed,  is  hot,  thin,  and  morable,  and  yet  it  is 
quite  another  thing  after  it  is  become  flame;  but 
the  enkindling  of  the  yital  spirits  is  by  many  de- 
grees gentler  than  the  sofWst  flame,  as  of  spirit 
of  wine,  or  otherwise;  and,  beeidee,  it  is  in  great 
part  mixed  with  an  aerial  substance,  that  it  should 
be  a  mystery  or  mirade,  both  of  a  flammeous  and 
aereous  nature. 

OAMOII  ▼. 
T%e  natural  aeUom  are  proper  to  iki  several 
parUy  hut  it  i$  ike  vital  tpirU  (Mat  exdtev  and 
vkarpem  them. 

THE  BXPUOATnm. 

The  actions  or  functions  which  are  in  the  seye- 
ral  members,  follow  the  nature  of  the  membere 
themselyes,  (attraction,  retention,  digestion,  assi- 
milation, separation,  excretion,  perepiration,  eyen 
sense  itself,)  according  to  the  propriety  of  the 
several  organs,  (the  stomach,  liyer,  heart,  spleen, 
gall,  brain,  eye,  ear,  and  the  rest,)  yet  none  of 
these  actions  would  oyer  haye  been  actuated  but 
by  the  vigour  and  presence  of  the  vital  spirit,  and 
heat  thereof;  as  one  iron  would  not  have  drawn 
another  iron,  unless  it  had  been  excited  by  the 
loadstone ;  nor  an  egg  would  ever  have  brought 
forth  a  bird,  unless  the  substance  of  the  hen  had 
been  actuated  by  the  treading  of  the  cock. 

CANON  vi. 
J%e  Kveleu  tpiriU  are  next  comubttantial  to  air  f 
Ihe  vital  ^rit$  t^fproaeh  more  to  the  iubttanee  <f 
fiame. 

TRB  SXPUOATlOlf. 

The  explication  of  the  precedent  fourth  canon 
is  also  a  declaration  of  this  present  canon.  But 
yet  further,  from  hence  it  is,  that  all  fat  and  oily 
things  continue  long  in  their  being.  For  neither 
doth  the  air  much  pluck  them,  neither  do  they 
much  desire  to  join  themselves  with  air.  As  for 
that  conceit,  it  is  altogether  vain,  that  flame 
should  be  air  set  on  fire,  sedng  flame  and  air  are 
no  less  heterogeneal,  than  oil  and  water.  But 
whereas  it  is  said  in  the  canon,  that  the  vital 
spirits  approach  more  to  the  substance  of  flame ; 
it  must  be  understood,  that  they  do  this  more  than 


the  liveless  spirits,  not  that  thej  an  i 
than  air. 


CAVOii  vn. 


neopirii  hath  two  demree^one  ef 
iUef,  the  other  ^  filing  firA,  mod 
iUelf  with  Ike  eommimrak. 


THS   EXPLICATION. 

The  can<m  is  undentood  of  the  livda^a  spirits; 
for  as  for  the  second  desire,  the  vital  spirit  doCh 
moat  of  all  abhor  flying  forth  of  the  body,  fiv  it 
finds  no  connatural  here  below  to  jmn  withal. 
Periiaps  it  may  sometimes  fly  to  the  outward 
parts  of  the  body,  to  meet  that  which  it  love&; 
but  the  flying  forUi,  as  I  said,  it  abhorreth.  Bat 
in  the  liveless  spirits  each  of  these  two  deaina 
holdeth.  For  to  the  former  this  bdoageth,  eveiy 
spirit  seated  amongst  the  grosser  parts  dwellelk 
unhappily;  and,  therefore,  when  it  finds  not  a 
like  unto  itself  it  doth  so  much  the  more  laboer 
to  create  and  make  a  like,  as  being  in  a  great 
solitude,  and  endeavour  earnestly  to  multiply 
itself,  and  to  prey  upon  the  volatile  of  the  grosser 
parts,  that  it  may  be  increased  in  quantity.  As 
for  the  second  dedre  of  flying  finth,  and  betaking 
itself  to  the  air,  it  ia  eertain,  that  all  light  things 
(which  are  ever  movable)  do  willingly  go  anlo 
dieir  likes  near  unto  them,  as  a  drop  of  water  is 
carried  tq  a  drop,  flame  to  flame;  but  much  more 
this  ia  done  in  the  flying  forth  of  spirit  into  the 
air  ambient,  because  it  is  not  canted  to  a  paiticia 
like  unto  itself,  but  alao  as  tnto  the  |^obe  of  the 
connatnrals.  Meanwhile  thia  is  to  be  nolsd,  that 
the  going  forth,  and  flight  of  the  spirit  into  air  ia 
a  redoubled  action,  partly  out  of  the  appetite  of  the 
spirit,  partly  out  of  the  appetite  of  the  air,  for  the 
common  air  ia  a  needy  thing,  and  receivsth  all 
things  speedily,  as.  spirits,  odours,  besans,  sonniii, 
and  the  like. 

CANON  vni. 

Spirit  dtiaimd,  if  it  home  nopottibiUtf  ef  h^j^ 
tit^  new  tpiritoj  inteneratetk  ike  gnmer  paHo, 

THB  BXPUOATIOII. 

(feneration  of  new  spirit  is  not  accomplished 
but  upon  those  things  which  are  in  some  degree 
near  to  the  spirit,  such  as  are  humid  bodies.  And, 
therefore,  if  the  grosser  parts  (amongst  which  the 
spirit  converseth)  be  in  a  remote  degree,  although 
the  spirit  cannot  convert  them,  yet  (as  much  as  it 
can)  it  weakeneth,  and  sofieneth,  and  subdnedi 
them,  that  seeing  it  cannot  increase  in  quantity, 
yet  it  will  dwell  more  at  large,  and  live  amongst 
good  neighboure  and  friends.  Now,  this  aphorism 
is  most  useful  to  our  end,  because  it  tendeth  to 
the  inteneration  of  the  obstinate  parts  by  the  detea- 
tion  of  the  spirit. 
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OAllOlf  IZ« 

mhe  xfdmtrmUim  tf  tki  harder  parti  eametik  to 
Igood  effect  when  the  ipiril  neiAer  flidk  forih^  nor 
hegetteih  newtpirit. 

TBE  EXPLICATION. 

This  canon  solyeth  the  knot  and  difficulty  in 
the  operation  of  intenerating  by  the  detention  of 
the  spirit ;  for  if  the  spirit  not  flying  forth  wasteth, 
all  within,  there  is  nothing  gotten  to  the  intenera- 
tion  of  the  parts  in  their  subsistence,  but  rather 
they  are  dissoWed  and  corrupted.  Therefore,  to- 
gether with  the  detention,  tbd  spirits  ought  to  be 
cooled  and  restrained,  that  ifaey  may  not  be  too 
aotiTe.    ■ 

CAKOK  Z«     . 

7%e  keat  of  the  ipirit,ie  keep  Aebodjf  freak  and 
grtam^em^it  be  robuetf  not  eager. 

Tt^t  BZPUQATIQir. 

Also,  this  canon  pertainedi  to  die  solTing  of 
the  knot  aforesaid,  but  it  is  of  a  much  larger  ex- 
tent,' for  it  setteth  down  of  what  temperament  the 
heat  in  the  body  ought  to  be  for  the  obtaining  of 
long  life.  Now,  this  is  useful,  whether  the  spirits 
.  be  detained,  or  whether  they  be  naC  For,  how- 
sooTer,  the  heat  of  the  spirits,  must  be  such,  as  it 
may  rather  tpm  itself  upon  the  hard  parts,  than 
waste  the  soft;  for  the  one  desiccateth,  the  other 
intenerateth.  Besides,  the- same  thing  is  available 
te  thd  well  perfecting  of  assimilation;  for  such  a 
beat  doth  excellently  excite  the  faculty  of  assimi- 
lation, and  withal  doth  excellently  prepare  the 
matter  to  be  assimilated.  Now,  the  properties  of 
this  kind  of  heat  ought  to-be  these.  First,  that 
.it  be  slow,  and  heat  not  suddenly.  Secondly, 
that  it  be  not  rery  Intense,  but  moderate.  Thirdly, 
that  It  be  equal,  not  incomposed ;  namely,  in- 
tending and  remitting  itself.  Fourthly,  that  if 
this  heat  meet  any  thing  to  resist  \t,  it  be  not 
easUy  suffocated  or  lan^ish.  The  operation  is 
exceeding  subtile;  but  seeing  it  is  one  of  the 
most  useful,  it  is  not  to  b^  deserted.  Now,  in 
those  remedies  which  we  propounded  to  inrest 
the  spirits  with  a  robpst  heat,  or  that  Which  we 
call  dperatire,  not  predatory,  we  hare  in  some 
sort  satisfied  this  mi^tter. 


T%eeondeneing€ftheapmiiimiheir9ub»tanai8 
mtilable  to  long  life. 

THB  BXPLICATIOir. 

This  canon  is  subordinate  to  the  next  prece- 
dent; for  the  spirit  condensed  receiyeth  all  those 
fear  properties  of  heat  whereof  we  speak ;  but  the 
ways  of  condensing  them  are  set  down  is  the 
lot  of  the  ten  operations. 


CAKON  xn. 
T%e  epirit  in  great  quatOity  haeteneth  mere  to 
Jfyingferthj  and  preydh  upon  Me  bodjf  more  than 
in  email  quantity. 

THB  XXPLiCATiOR. 

This  canon  is  clear  of  itself,  seeing  mere  quan- 
tity doth  regularly  increase  yirtue.  And  it  is  to 
be  seen  in  flameS|  that  the  bigger  they  are  the 
stronger  they  b.reak  forth,  and  the  more  speedily 
they  oonsome.  And,  therefore,  over-great  plenty, 
or  exuberance  of  the  spirits,  is  altogether  hurtful 
to  long  life;  neither  nekl  one  wish  a  greater 
store  of  spirits,  than  what  is  sufficient  for  the 
functions  of  life,  and  the  office  of  a  g6od  rspa* 
ration. 

OAHON  xni. 
The  epirit  e^fitatty  diepereed^  maketh  kee'haete  te 
Jhf  ferth^  andpreydh  Uee  upon  the  hody^  than  ue^ 
efualfy  piaeed. 

THE  XXPUOATIOH. 

Not  only  abundance  of  qiirits,  in  respect  of  the 
whole,  is  hurtful  to  the  duration  of  things,  but 
also  the  same  abundance,  unevenly  placed,  is,  in 
like  masner.'hartfal;  and,  therefore,  the  moie  the 
spirit  is  shred  and  insetted  by  small  pc^tioas,  the 
less  it  preyeth;  for  dissolution  ever  beginneth  at 
that  part  where  the  spirit  is  loser.'  And,  there; 
fore,  both  exercise  and  frications  conduce  rnneh 
to  long  life,  &r  agitation  doth  fineliest  diflbse  and 
commix  thing)!  by  small  portions. 

CAJVOH  XIV. 

TJU  inordinate  fmd  euhliultory  motion  rf  the  epi' 
rke  doth  n^ere  Aaaicn  id  going fortk,  and  dothpre^ 
upon  the  hody  mime  than  the  eoitetanta*i^equaL 

'    THB  Xf  PLICATION.  •     . 

The  inanimates  thb  canon  holds  for  certain,  for 
inequality  is  the  mother  of  dissolution ; .  but  in 
animates  (because  not  only  the  consumption  is 
considered,  but  the  reparation,  and  reparaticm 
proceedeth  by  the  ^petites  of  tfainflrs,  and  appe- 
tite is  sharpened  by  variety)  it  holaeth  not  rigor- 
ously;  )mt  it  is  so  far  forth  tp  be  received,  that 
this. variety  be  rather  an  alternation  or  inter* 
change,  Ihan  a  oonfnsioja ;  and,  as  it  were,  cbn- 
slant  is  inconsistency.. 

cahqu.  XV. 
T%e  epirit  in  a  body  <f  a  eolid  eompsmre  ie  db* 
tainedf  though  unwil&igly. 

tHB  XX^ICATION. 

All  things  do  abhor  a  solution  of  their  continuity^ 
but  yet  in  proportion  to  their  density  or  rarity  j  fot 
the  more  rare  the  bodies  be,  the  more  do  they  suffer 
themselves  to  be  thrust  into  small  and  narrow 
passages ;  for  water  will  go  into  a  passage  which 
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dust  will  not  go  into,  and  air  which  water  will  not 
go  into ;  nay,  flame  and  spirit  which  air  will  not 
go  into.  Notwithstanding,  of  this  thing  there  are 
some  bounds,  for  the  spirit  is  not  so  moch  trans- 
ported with  the  desire  of  going  forth,  that  it  will 
suffer  itself  to  be  too  much  discontinued,  or  be 
driren  into  OTer-stralght  pores  and  passages ;  and, 
therefore,  if  the  spirit  be  encompassed  with  a 
hard  body,  or  else  with  an  unctuous  and  tenacious, 
(which  is  not  easily  dirided,)  it  is  plainly  bound, 
and,  as  I  may  say,  imprisoned,  and  layeth  down 
the  appetite  of  going  out;  wherefore  we  see  that 
metals  and  stones  require  a  long  time  for  their 
spirit  to  go  forth,  unless  either  the  spirit  be  excited 
by  the  fire,  or  the  grosser  parts  be  disserered 
with  corroding  and  strong  waters.  The  like  rea- 
son is  there  of  tenacious  bodies,  such  as  are  gums, 
saye  only  that  they  are  melted  by  a  more  gentle 
heat;  and  therefore  the  juices  of  the  body  bard,  a 
close  and  compact  skin,  and  the  like,  (which  are 
procured  by  the  dryness  of  the  aliment,  and  by 
exercise,  and  by  the  coldness  of  the  air,)  are  good 
for  long  life,  because  they  detain  the  spirit  in 
close  prison,  that  it  goeth  not  forth. 

CAKON  XTl. 

In  inly  and  fai  tkingi  the  gpirit  i$  detained  wil- 
Kngbfi  though  they  be  not  tenadoue. 

THE  KXPLICATION. 

The  spirit,  if  it  be  not  irritated  by  the  antipathy 
of  the  body  enclosing  it,  nor  fed  by  the  oyer-much 
likeness  of  that  body,  nor  solicited  nor  invited  by 
the  external  body,  it  makes  no  great  stir  to  get 
out;  all  which  are  wanting  to  oily  bodies,  for 
they  are  neither  so  pressing  upon  the  spirits  as 
hard  bodies,  nor  so  near  as  watery  bodies,  neither 
hare  they  any  good  agreement  with  the  air  am- 
bient 

CAHON  xni. 
7%c  tpeedy  flying  forth  of  the  watery  humour 
tonaervee  the  oily  the  longer  in  his  being, 

THE  EXPLICATION. 

We  said  before,  that  the  watery  humours,  as 
being  consubstantial  to  the  air,  fly  forth  soonest; 
the  oily  later,  as  baring  small  agreement  with 
&e  air.  Now,  whereas  these  two  humours  are  in 
most  bodies,  it  comes  to  )>ass  that  the  watery  doth 
in  a  sort  betray  the  oily,  for  that  issuing  forth  in- 
sensibly carrieth  this  together  with  it.  Therefore, 
there  is  nothbg  more  farthereth  the  consenration 
of  bodies,  than  a  gentle  drying  of  them,  which 
eauseth  the  watery  humour  to  expire,  and  inTiteth 
not  the  oily ;  for  then  the  oily  enjoyeth  the  proper 
nature.  And  this  tendeth  not  only  to  the  inhibit- 
ing of  putrefaction,  (though  that  also  followeth,) 
but  to  the  conservation  of  greenness.  Hence  it 
is,  that  gentle  frications,  and  moderate  exercises, 
causing  rather  perspiration  than  sweating,  con- 
^doce  much  to  long  life. 


GABON  xnu. 
Mr  exehded  eotferreth  to  long  Ufe^  tfoAer  ith 
eon»emence$beaooided*^ 

THE   EXPUCATION. 

We  said  a  little  before,  that  the  flying  foidi  of 
the  spirit  is  a  redoubled  action,  from  the  appetite 
of  the  spirit,  and  of  the  air;  and,  therefore,  if 
either  of  these  be  taken  out  of  the  way,  there  is 
not  a  little  gained.  Notwithstanding,  divers  in- 
conveniences follow  hereupon,  which  how  they 
may  be  prevented  we  have  showed  in  the  second 
of  our  operations. 

CANON  XIX. 

Youthful  epiriti  inserted  into  an  old  body^  nt^ 
soon  turn  nature^ s  course  back  again, 

THE  EXPUCATION. 

The  nature  of  the  spirits  is  as  the  uppermost 
wheel,  which  tumetii  about  the  other  wheels  in 
the  body  of  man ;  and  therefore  in  the  intentioD 
of  long  life,  that  ought  to  be  first  placed.  Here- 
unto may  be  added,  that  there  u  an  easier  and 
more  expedite  way  to  alter  the  spirits,  than  to 
other  operations.  For  the  operation  upon  the 
spirits  is  twofold;  the  one  by  aliments,  which  is 
slow,  and  as  it  were,  about;  the  other,  (and  that 
twofold,^  which  is  sudden,  and  goeth  directly  to 
the  spints,  namely,  by  vapours,  or  by  the  affi»> 
tions. 

CANON  XX. 

Juiees  of  the  body  hard  and  rosdd  are  good  fat 
long  life. 

THE  EXPLICATION. 

The  reason  is  plain,  seeing  we  showed  befoiei 
that  hard  things,  and  oily  or  roscid,  are  hardly 
dissipated;  notwithstanding,  there  is  difference, 
(as  we  also  noted  in  the  tenth  operation,)  tiiat 
juice  somewhat  hard  is  indeed  less  dissipable, 
but  then  it  is  withal  less  reparable;  therefore,! 
convenience  is  interlaced  with  an  inconvenience, 
and  for  this  cause  no  wonderful  matter  will  be 
achieved  by  this.  But  roscid  juice  will  admit 
both  operations ;  therefore  this  would  be  princi- 
pally endeavoured. 

CANON  XXI. 

Whatsoever  is  of  thin  parts  to  penetrate^  and  yd 
hath  no  acrimony  to  bitcy  begetteth  roodd  juiees, 

THE  EXPUCATION. 

This  canon  is  more  hard  to  practise  than  to 
understand.  For  it  is  manifest,  whatsoever  peoe- 
trateth  well,  but  yet  with  a  sting  or  tooth,  (as  do 
all  sharp  and  sour  things,)  it  leaveth  behind  it, 
wheresoever  it  goeth,  some  mark  or  print  of  diy- 
ness  and  cleaving,  so  that  it  hardeneth  the  juices, 
and  chappeth  the  parts ;  contrarily,  whatsoever 
things  penetrate  through  their  thinness  merdyi 
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88  it  were  by  stealAy  and  by  way  of  insinaation 
wilhoat  Tiolenoe,  they  bedew  and  water  in  their 
passage.  Of  which  sort  we  haye  recounted 
many  in  the  fourth  and  seventh  ooeiations. 

OAKON  ZZII. 

JimmiUdion  is  bed  done  when  aO  heal  moHon  i$ 


TBI  EXPUOATION. 

Hiis  canon  we  have  sufficiently  explained  in 
our  discourse  upon  the  eighth  operation. 

CANON  zxui. 

MmeniaHon  from  without^  at  least  some  other 
waff  than  hy  the  stomachy  is  most  prcfitable  for  long 
l^e^ifit  eanhedone, 

TBI  EXPUCATION. 

We  see  that  all  things  which  are  done  by  nu- 
tritiim  ask  a  long  time,  but  those  which  are  done 
by  embracing  of  the  like  (as  it  is  in  infusions) 
require  no  long  time.  And,  therefore,  alimenta- 
tion from  without  would  be  of  principal  use;  and 
so  much  the  more,  because  the  faculties  of  con- 
coction decay  in  old  age ;  so  that  if  there  could 
be  some  auxiliary  nutritions  by  bathing,  unctions, 
or  else  by  clysters,  these  things  in  conjunction 
might  do  much,  which  single  are  less  ayailable. 

CANON  XXIT. 

Where  the  eoneoetion  is  weak  to  thrust  forth  the 
oHment^  there  the  outward  parts  shouldhe  strengthen- 
ed  to  edU  forth  the  aUment. 

TEE  XXPUCATION. 

That  which  is  propounded  in  this  canon,  is  not 
tiie  same  thing  with  the  former,  for  it  is  one  thing 
for  the  outward  aliment  to  be  attracted  inward, 
another  for  the  inward  aliment  to  be  attracted  out- 
ward; yet  herein  they  concur,  that  they  both 
help  the  weakness  of  the  inward  concoctions, 
though  by  diyers  ways. 

tJANON  XXY. 

M  sudden  renovation  of  the  body  is  wrought 
•itker  by  the  spirit,  or  by  matadssaiions. 

TBB  EXPLICATION. 

There  are  two  things  in  the  body,  spirits  and 
parts;  to  both  these  the  way  by  nutrition  is  long 
and  about;  but  it  is  a  short  way  to  the  spirits  by 
Tapours,  and  by  the  affections,  and  to  the  parts 
by  roalacissations.  But  this  is  diligentiy  to  be 
'noted,  that  by  no  means  we  confound  alimenta- 
tlon  from  without  with  malaeissation;  for  the 
intention  of  malaeissation  is  not  to  nourish  the 
parts,  but  only  to  make  them  more  fit  to  be 
noorished. 


CANON  XXTI. 

MUacissation  is  wrought  by  consubstantiaJs,  by 
imprinters,  and  by  closers  up. 

THE  EXPLICATION. 

The  reason  is  manifest,  for  that  consubstantials 
do  properly  supple  the  body,  imprinters  do  carry 
in,  closers  up  do  retain  and  bridle  the  perspiration, 
which  is  a  motion  opposite  to  malaeissation. 
And,  therefore,  (as  we  described  in  the  ninth 
operation,)  malaeissation  cannot  well  be  done  a^ 
once,  but  in  a  course  or  order.  First,  by  excluding 
the  liquor  by  thickness ;  for  an  outward  and  gross 
infusion  doth  not  well  compact  the  body ;  that 
which  entereth  must  be  subtile,  and  a  kind  of 
vapour.  Secondly,  by  intenerating  by  the  consent 
of  consubstantials :  for  bodies  upon  the  touch  of 
those  things  which  have  good  agreement  with 
them,  open  themselves,  and  relax  their  pores. 
Thirdly,  imprinters  are  convoys,  and  insinuate 
into  the  parts  the  consubstantials,  and  the  mix- 
ture of  gentie  astringents  doth  somewhat  restrain 
the  perspiration.  But  then,  in  the  fourth  place, 
follows  that  great  astriction  and  closure  up  of  the 
body  by  emplasteration,  and  then  afterwards  by 
inunction,  until  the  supple  be  turned  into  solid, 
as  we  said  in  the  proper  place. 

CANON  XXVII. 

Frequent  renovation  of  the  parts  reparable, 
watereth  and  reneweth  the  less  reparable  also. 

THE  EXPLICATION. 

We  said  in  the  preface  to  this  history,  that  the 
way  of  death  was  this,  that  the  parts  reparable 
died  in  the  fellowship  of  the  parts  less  reparable ; 
so  that  in  the  reparation  of  these  same  less  repa- 
rable parts,  all  our  forces  would  be  employed. 
And,  therefore,  being  admonished  by  Aristotie*s 
observation  touching  plants,  namely,  that  the 
putting  forth  of  new  shoots  and  branches  re- 
fresheth  the  body  of  the  tree  in  the  passage;  we 
conceive  the  like  reason  might  be,  if  the  flesh 
and  blood  in  the  body  of  man  were  often  renewed, 
that  thereby  the  bones  themselves,  and  mem- 
branes, and  other  parts,  which  in  their  own 
nature  are  less  reparable,  partiy  by  the  cheerfhl 
passage  of  the  juices,  partiy  by  that  new  clothing 
of  the  young  flesh  and  blood,  might  be  watered 
and  renewed. 

CANON  xxvui. 
Brfrigeration,  or  eooHng  of  the  body,  uMdk 
passeth  some  other  ways  than  by  the  stomaeh,  is 
usrfulfor  long  Ufe. 

THE  EXPLICATION. 

The  reason  is  at  hand ;  for  seeing  a  refrigera- 
tion not  temperate,  but  powerful,  (especially  of  the 
blood,)  is  above  all  things  necessary  to  long  life ; 
this  can  by  no  means  be  effected  from  within  at 
3X 
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maoh  as  it  nquisit*,  wtdioat  the  dettnictioii  of 
the  ttomaeh  and  bowelt. 


CAHOH  XXIX* 

J%at  inttrmixingf  or  entangUng^  that  as  weU 
tonmtmpUon  a$  reparation  are  iJU  worke  ef  keat^  is 
tike  greatest  obdacle  to  long  J^e. 

THE  EXFLICATIOH. 

Almost  all  great  works  are  destroyed  by  the 
natures  of  things  intermixed,  when  as  that  which 
helpeth  in  one  respect,  hnrteth  in  anodier;  tiiere- 
Ibre  men  most  proceed  herein  by  a  sonnd  judg- 
ment, and  a  discreet  practice.  For  onr  part,  we 
have  done  so  far  as  the  matter  will  bear,  and  oar 
memory  senreth  ns,  by  separating  benign  heats 
firom  hortfol,  and  the  remedies  which  tend  to  both. 

CAKOH  XXX. 
Curing  cf  diseases  is  effected  by  temporary  ine- 
didnes  ,*  but  lengthening  cfl^e  regutrelA  obsenation 
ef  diets. 

TEE  BXPUCATION. 

Those  things  which  come  by  aeoident,  as  soon 
as  the  causes  are  remored,  cease  again ;  but  the 
continual  course  of  nature,  like  a  running  rirer, 
requires  a  continual  rowing  and  sailing  against 
lbs  strssm,  therefore  we  must  work  regularly  by 
diets.  Now,  diets  are  of  two  kinds;  set  diets, 
which  are  to  be  obsenred  at  certain  times,  and 
fiuniliar  diet,  which  is  to  be  admitted  into  our 
daily  repast  But  the  set  diets  are  the  more 
potent,  that  is,  a  course  of  medicines  for  a  time ; 
for  those  things  which  are  of  so  great  virtue  that 
tiiey  are  able  to  turn  nature  back  again,  are,  for 
the  most  part,  more  strong,  and  more  speedily 
altering,  than  those  which  may  without  danger  be 
receired  into  a  continual  use.  Now,  in  ^be  reme- 
dies set  down  in  onr  intentions,  you  shall  find 
only  three  set  diets,  the  opiate  diet,  the  diet 
malacissant  or  supplying,  and  the  diet  emaeiant 
and  renewing.  But  amongst  those  which  we 
prescribed  for  familiar  diet,  and  to  be  used  daily, 
the  most  efficacious  are  these  that  follow,  which 
also  co(ne  not  far  short  of  the  Tirtoe  of  set  diets. 
Nitre,  and  the  subordinates  to  nitre;  the  regiment 
of  the  affections,  and  course  of  our  life ;  refrigera- 
tore  which  pass  not  by  the  stomach;  drinks 
roscidating,  or  engendering  oily  juices ;  besprink- 
ling of  the  blood  with  some  firmer  matter,  as 
pearls,  certain  woods,  competent  unctions  to  keep 
out  the  air  and  to  keep  in  the  spirit  Heatere  from 
without,  daring  the  assimilation  after  sleep; 
aToiding  of  those  things  which  infiame  the  spirit, 
and  put  it  into  an  eager  heat,  as  wine  and  spices. 
Lastly,  a  moderate  and  seasonable  use  of  those 
things  which  endue  the  spirits  with  a  robust 
heat,  as  saffron,  crosses,  gariio,  elecampane,  and 
oompound  opiates. 


f%e  Hving  spirit  is  tiutetiy  exOngyiAed,  f  ft 
he  dieprioed  either  of  nsoti&n^  or  t^r^frigeratiosSf  9t 
efaUtment, 

TB«  BXPLMATUMI. 

Namely,  these  are  those  three  which  before  we 
called  the  porehes  of  death,  and  they  are  the  pi»> 
per  and  immediate  passions  of  the  spkit  For  all 
the  organs  of  the  principal  parts  serre  hereunto, 
that  these  three  offices  be  performed ;  and  again, 
all  destruction  of  the  organs  which  is  deadly 
brings  the  matter  to  this  point,  that  one  or  mora 
of  tlMse  three  fiul.  Thersfbre  all  other  things  are 
the  diTen  ways  to  death,  but  they  end  in  ttiese 
three.  Now,  the  whole  fabric  of  the  parts  is  the 
organ  of  the  spirit,  as  the  spirit  is  the  organ  of  the 
reasonable  soul,  which  is  incorporeons  and  dlTidS. 

CANON  xxxii. 

ffame  is  a  momentary  substance^  air  a  Jbeit 
the  living  spirit  in  creatures  is  if  a  middknatsr$» 

TBE  BXPLICATION* 

This  matter  stands  in  need  both  of  a  higfasr 
indagatton,  and  of  a  longer  explication  thMi  is 
pertinent  to  the  present  inquisition.  Meaawhile 
we  must  know  this,  that  tame  is  almost  evsrf 
moment  generated  and  extingaished ;  so  that  it  if 
continued  only  by  succession ;  but  air  is  a  fixed 
body,  and  is  not  dissolred ;  for  though  air  begets 
new  air  out  of  watery  moisture,  yet,  notwitiistand- 
ing,  the  old  air  still  remains ;  whence  cometh  thai 
superoneration  of  the  air  whereof  we  hare  spoken 
in  the  title  De  Ventis.  But  spirit  is  participant 
of  both  natures,  both  of  flame  wad  air,  even  as  ih» 
nourishments  thereof  are,  as  well  oil,  which  ii 
homogeneous  to  flame,  as  water,  which  is  homo- 
geneous to  air;  for  the  spirit  is  not  nourished 
either  of  oily  alone,  or  of  watery  alone,  but  cf 
both  together ;  and  though  air  doth  not  agree  weD 
with  flame,  nor  oil  with  water,  ]ret  in  a  mixed 
body  they  agree  wdl  enough.  Also  ^  spirit 
hath  from  the  air  his  easy  and  delicate  impres- 
sions and  yieldings,  and  from  the  flame  his  noble 
and  potent  motions  and  actiyitles.  In  like  manner 
the  duration  of  spirit  is  a  mixed  thing,  being 
neither  so  momentary  as  that  of  flame,  nor  so 
fixed  as  that  of  air.  And  so  much  the  rather  it 
followeth  not  the  condition  of  flaQne,  for  th^t  flame 
itself  is  extinguished  by  accident,  namely,  by 
contraries,  and  enemies  ennroning  it;  but  spirit 
is  not  subject  to  the  like  conditions  and  necestt- 
ties.  Now,  the  spirit  is  repaired  from  the  lifsly 
and  florid  blood  of  the  small  arteries  which  ais 
inserted  into  the  brain;  but  this  reparation  is 
done  by  a  peculiar  manner,  of  which  we  spsik 
not  now. 

■NO  or  THiaO  PART  or  THE  INSTAUmATIOk 
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THE  FOURTH  PART 
OP  THE  GREAT  INSTAURATION. 


%SCALING  LADDER  OF  THE  INTELLECT;  OR,  THREAD 

OF  THE  LABYRINTH. 


fr  wtmld  be  difliciilt  to  find  fault  with  tnose 
irho  affirm  that  ^  nothing  is  known,**  If  they  bad 
tempered  the  rigonr  of  their  decision  by  a  soften- 
ing explanation.  For,  should  any  one  contend, 
that  science  rightly  interpreted  is  a  knowledge  of 
things  throngh  their  canses,  and  ^at  Ihe  know- 
ledge of  causes  constantly  expands,  and  by 
gradual  and  snccessiye  concatenation  rises,  as  it 
were,  to  the  very  loftiest  parts  of  nature,  so  that 
the  knowledge  of  particular  existences  cannot  be 
properly  possessed  without  an  accurate  compre- 
liewdon  of  the  whole  of  things ;  it  is  not  easy  to 
diecorer,  what  can  reasonably  be  observed  in 
reply.  For  it  is  not  reaponable  to  allege,  that  the 
true  knowledge  of  any  thing  is  to  be  attained  he- 
fine  the  mind  has  a  correct  conception  of  its 
'  causes :  and  to  claim  for  human  nature  such  a  cor- 
reot  coneeption  universally,  might  justly  be  pro- 
nounced perhaps  not  a  little  rash,  or  rather  the 
proof  of  an  ill-balanced  mind.  They,  however, 
of  whom  we  are  writing,  shrink  not  from  thus  de- 
secrating the  oracles  of  the  senses,  which  must 
lead  to  a  total  recklessness.  Nay,  to  speak  the 
truth,  had  they  even  spared  their  false  accusations, 
the  very  controversy  itself  appeare  to  originate  in 
an  unreasonable  and  contentious  spirit;  since, 
independently  of  that  rigid  truth  to  which  they 
refer,  there  still  remains  such  a  wide  field  for 
human  exertion,  that  it  would  be  preposterous,  if 
not  symptomatic  of  an  unsettled  and  disturbed 
Intellect,  in  the  anxious  grasping  at  distant  ex- 
tremes, to  overlook  such  utilities  as  are  obvious 
^ind  near  at  hand.  For,  however  they  may  seek, 
by  introducing  their  distinction  of  true  and  pro- 
bable, to  subvert  the  certainty  of  science,  without 
at  the  same  time  superseding  the  use  or  practically 
effecting  the  pureuit  of  it,  yet,  in  destrojring  the 
hope  of  effectually  investigating  truth,  they  have 
-cut  the  very  sinews  of  human  industry,  and  by  a 
promiscuous  license  of  disquisition  converted 
nf hat  should  have  been  the  labour  of  discovery, 
tinto  a  mere  exercise  of  talent  and  disputation. 
We  cannot,  however,  deny,  that  if  there  be 


any  fellowship  between  the  raetents  and  o«f» 
selves,  it  is  principally  as  connected  with  thk 
species  of  philosophy :  as  we  concur  in  ouuqr 
things  which  they  have  judiciously  observed  and 
stated  about  the  varying  nature  of  the  senses,  the 
weakness  of  human  judgment,  and  the  proprie^r 
of  withholding  or  suspending  assent ;  to  whii^ 
we  might  add  innumerable  other  remarks  of  m 
similar  tendency.  So  that  the  only  difference 
between  them  and  ourselves  is,  that  they  afilm 
**  notiiing  can  be  perfectiy  known  by  any  method 
whatever;  we,  that  *« nothing  can  be  perfectly 
known  by  the  methods  which  mankind  have 
hitherto  pursued.**  Of  this  fellowship  we  an 
not  at  all  ashamed.  For  the  aggregate,  if  it  con- 
sists not  of  those  alone  who  lay  down  the  abor^ 
mentioned  dogma  as  their  peremptory  and  obp 
changeable  opinion,  but  of  such  also  as  indirectly 
maintain  it  under  the  forms  of  objection  and 
interrogatory,  or  by  theb  indignant  complaints 
about  the  obscurity  of  things,  confess,  and,  as  it 
were,  proclaim  it  aloud,  or  suffer  it  only  to  transpire 
from  their  secret  thoughts  in  occasional  and  ambi- 
guous whispere ;  the  aggrregate,  I  say,  ooropriseo, 
you  will  find,  the  far  most  illustrious  and  profound 
of  the  ancient  thinkere,  with  whom  no  modem  need 
blush  to  be  associated ;  a  few  of  them  may,  per- 
haps, too  magisterially  have  assumed  to  decide 
the  matter,  yet  this  tone  of  authority  prevailed 
only  during  the  late  dark  ages,  and  now  main- 
tains its  ground  simply  through  a  spirit  of  party, 
the  inveteracy  of  h J>it,  or  mere  carelessness  and 
neglect. 

Yet,  in  the  fellowship  here  spoken  of,  it  is 
easy  to  discover  that,  agreeing  as  we  do  with  the 
great  men  alluded  to,  as  to  the  premises  of  our 
opinions,  in  our  conclusions  we  differ  from  them 
most  widely.  Our  discrepancies  may,  indeed,  at 
firet  sight,  appear  to  be  but  inconsiderable ;  they 
asserting  the  absolute,  and  we  the  modified  in- 
competency of  the  human  intellect;  but  the  prac- 
tical result  is  this,  that  as  they  neither  point  out, 
nor,  in  fact,  profess  to  expect  any  remedy  for  the 
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^afaet  in  qoMtioii,  thej  wholly  gire  up  the  hnsi- 
nets ;  and  that,  by  denying  the  certain^  of  the 
seneeSfplack  np  science  from  its  very  foundation ; 
whereas,  we,  by  the  introduction  of  a  new  me- 
thod, endeaToar  to  regnlate  and  correct  the  aber^ 
rations  both  of  the  senses  and  of  the  intellect 
The  consequence  is,  that  they,  thinking  the  die 
finally  cast,  turn  aside  to  the  uncontrolled  and 
fascinating  raroblings  of  genius ;  while  we,  by 
our  different  Tiew  of  the  subject,  are  constrained 
to  enter  upon  an  arduous  and  distant  proTinoe, 
which  we  unceasingly  pray  we  may  administer 
to  the  adyantage  and  happiness  of  mankind. 
The  introductory  part  of  our  progress  we  de- 
Boribed  in  our  second  book,  which,  having 
entered,  in  the  third  we  treated  on  the  pheno- 
mena of  the  uniyerse,  and  on  history,  plunging 
into  and  trayersing  the  woodlands,  as  it  were,  of 
nature,  here  oyershadowed  (as  by  foliage)  with 
the  infinite  variety  of  experiments ;  there  per- 
plexed and  entangled  (as  by  thorns  and  briers) 
with  the  subtilty  of  acute  commentations. 

And  now,  perhaps,  by  our  advance  from  the 
woods  to  the  foot  of  the  mountains,  we  have 
reached  a  more  disengaged,  but  yet  a  more  ardu- 
ous station.  For,  from  history  we  shall  proceed 
by  a  firm  and  sure  track,  new  indeed,  and  hitherto 
unexplored,  to  universals.  To  these  paths  of 
contemplation,  in  truth,  might  appositely  be  ap- 
plied the  celebrated  and  often  quoted  illustration 
of  the  **  double  road  of  active  life,**  of  which 
one  branch,  at  first  even  and  level,  conducted  the 
traveller  to  places  precipitous  and  impassable; 
the  other,  though  steep  and  rough  at  the  entrance, 
terminated  in  perfect  smoothness.  In  a  similar 
manner,  he  who,  in  the  very  outset  of  his  inqui- 


ries, lays  firm  hold  of  certain  fixed  principles  is 
the  science,  and,  with  immovable  reliance  upon 
them,  disentangles  (as  he  will  with  little  effort) 
what  he  handles,  if  he  advances  steadily  onward, 
not  flinching  out  of  excess  either  of  self-confi* 
dence  or  of  self-distrust  from  the  object  of  his 
pursuit,  will  find  he  is  journeying  in  the  first  of 
these  two  tracks ;  and  if  he  can  endure  to  suspoid 
his  judgment,  and  to  mount  gradually,  and  to 
climb  by  regular  succession  the  height  of  things, 
like  so  many  tops  of  mountains,  with  persevering 
and  indefatigable  patience,  he  will  in  due  time 
attain  ^e  very  uppermost  elevations  of  natora^ 
where  his  station  will  be  serene,  his  prospects 
delightful,  and  his  descent  to  all  the  practical 
arts  by  a  gentle  slope  perfectly  easy. 

It  is  therefore,  our  purpoee,  as  in  the  second 
book  we  laid  down  the  precepts  of  genuine  and 
legitimate  disquisition,  so  in  this  to  propound 
and  establish,  with  reference  to  the  varie^  of  sub- 
jects, illustrative  examples;  and  that  in  the  form 
which  we  think  most  agreeable  to  truth,  and  regard 
as  approved  and  authorized.  Yet,  we  do  not  alter 
the  customary  fashion,  as  well  to  all  the  constituent 
parts  of  this  formula  on  absolute  necessity,  as  if, 
they  were  universally  indispensable  and  inviola- 
ble :  for  we  do  not  hold,  that  the  industry  and  the 
happiness  of  man  are  to  be  indissolubly  bounds 
as  it  were,  to  a  single  pillar.  Nothing,  indeed,, 
need  prevent  those  who  possess  great  leisure,  or 
have  surmounted  tho  difficulties  infallibly  en* 
countered  in  the  beginning  of  the  experiment, 
from  carrying  onward  the  process  hero  pointed 
out.  On  the  contrary,  it  is  our  firm  conviction 
that  true  art  is  always  capable  of  advancing. 
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Tbat  person,  in  our  judgment,  showed  at  once 
both  his  patriotism  and  his  discretion,  who,  when 
he  was  asked,  ^  whether  he  had  g\yea  to  his  fel- 
low-citizens the  best  code  of  laws,**  replied, '« the 
best  which  they  ooold  bear.**  And,  certainly, 
those  who  are  not  satisfied  with  merely  thinking 
lightly,  (which  is  little  better,  indeed,  than  dream- 
ing rightly,  if  they  do  not  labour  to  realize  and 
effectaate  ^e  object  of  their  meditations,)  will 
pursue  not  what  may  be  abstractedly  the  best, 
bat  the  best  of  such  things  as  appear  most  likely 
to  be  approTed.  We,  howeyer,  do  not  feel  our- 
selTos  priTileged,  notwithstanding  our  great  affec- 
tion for  the  human  commonwealth,  our  common 
oonntry,  to  adopt  this  legislatorial  principle  of 
selection ;  for  we  have  no  authority  arbitrarily  to 
prescribe  laws  to  man's  intellect,  or  the  general 
nature  of  things.  It  b  our  office,  as  faithful  secre- 
taries, to  receive  and  note  down  as  such  haye  been 
enacted  by  the  Yoice  of  nature  herself;  and  our 
trustiness  must  stand  acquitted,  whether  they  are 
accepted,  or  by  the  suffrage  of  general  opinions 
rejected.  Still  we  do  not  abandon  the  hope,  that, 
in  times  yet  to  come,  individuals  may  arise  who 
will  both  be  able  to  comprehend  and  digest  tiie 
choicest  of  those  things,  and  solicitous  also  to 
carry  diem  to  perfection;  and,  with  this  confi- 
dence,we  will  never,  by  God's  help,  desist  (so  long 
as  we  live)  from  directing  our  attention  thither- 
ward, and  opening  their  fountains  and  uses,  and 
investigating  the  lines  of  the  roads  leading  to 
them. 

Yet,  anxious  as  we  are  widi  respect  to  the  sub- 
jects of  general  interest  and  common  concern,  in 
aspiring  to  the  greater,  we  do  not  condemn  the 
inferior,  for  those  are  frequently  at  a  distance, 
while  these  are  at  hand  and  around  us,  nor  though 
we  offer  (as  we  think)  more  valuable  things,  do 
we  therefore  put  our  veto  upon  things  received 
and  ancient,  or  seek  to  cover  their  estimation 
with  the  multitude.  On  the  contrary,  we  eam- 
esily  wish  them  to  be  amplified  and  improved, 
and  held  in  increased  regard ;  as  it  is  no  part  of 
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our  ambition  to  withdraw  men,  either  all,  or  alto- 
gether, or  all  at  once,  from  what  is  established 
and  current.  But  as  an  arrow,  or  other  missiloy 
while  carried  directly  onward,  still,  nevertheless, 
during  its  progress  incessantly  whirls  about  in 
rapid  rotation ;  so  we,  while  hurtying  forward  to 
more  distant  objects,  are  carried  round  and  round 
by  these  popular  and  prevalent  opinions.  And, 
therefore,  we  do  not  hesitate  to  Avail  ourselves  of 
the  fair  services  of  this  common  reason  and  these 
popular  proofs ;  and  shall  place  whatever  conclu- 
sions have  been  discovered  or  decided  through 
their  medium  (which  may,  indeed,  have  much  of 
truth  and  utility  in  them)  on  an  equal  footing 
with  the  rest ;  at  the  same  time  protesting  against 
any  inferences  thence  to  be  drawn  in  derogation 
of  what  we  have  above  stated  about  the  incompe- 
tency of  both  this  reason  and  of  these  proofs. 
We  have  rather,  in  fact,  thrown  out  the  preceding 
hints,  as  it  were,  occasionally,  for  the  sake  of 
such  as,  feeling  their  progress  impeded  by  an  ao- 
tual  want  either  of  talent  or  of  leisure,  wish  to 
confine  themselves  within  the  ancient  tracts  and 
precincts  of  science,  or,  at  least,  not  to  Tenture 
beyond  their  inmiediately  contiguous  domains; 
since  we  conceive  that  the  same  speculations 
may  (like  tents  or  resting-places  on  the  way) 
minister  ease  and  rest  to  such  as,  in  pursuance  of 
our  plan,  seek  the  true  interpretation  of  nature, 
and  find  it;  and  may,  at  the  same  time,  in  some 
slight  degree,  promote  the  welfare  of  man,  and 
infuse  into  his  mind  ideas  somewhat  more  closely 
connected  with  the  true  nature  of  things.  This 
result,  however,  we  are  far  from  anticipating  ia 
confidence  of  any  faculty  which  we  ourselves 
possess,  but  we  entertain  no  doubt  that  any  one 
even  of  moderate  abilities,  yet  ripened  mind,  who 
is  both  willing  and  able  to  lay  aside  his  idoli^ 
and  to  institute  his  inquiries  anew,  and  to  inves- 
tigate with  attention,  perseverance,  and  freedom 
from  prejudice,  the  truths  and  computations  of 
natural  history,  will,  of  himself,  by  his  genuine 
and  native  powers,  and  by  his  own  simple  anti» 
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dpations  penetrate  more  profoandly  into  natare 
than  he  would  be  capable  of  dJIng  by  tSe  most 
extensire  course  of  reading,  by  indefinite  abstract 
q>eeulationSv  or  by  continaal  and  repeated  dispu- 
tations; though  he  may  not  hare  brought  the 
ordinary  engines  into  acticm,  or  hare  adopted  the 
prescribed  formala  of  interpretation. 

In  this,  howeyer,  we  do  not  wish  to  be  con- 
sidered as  demanding  for  our  own  dogma  the  au- 
thoiity  which  we  hare  witiiheld  from  those  of 
tiie  ancients.  We  would  rather,  indeed,  testify 
and  proclaim,  that  we  are  &r  from  wishing  to  be 


ourselTOs  peremptorily  bound  by  what  we  are 
about  to  bring  forward,  of  whatCTer  character  it 
may  be,  to  the  maintenance  of  the  whole  of  our 
secondary  and  inductire  philosophy.  This  result 
of  our  meditations  we  haye  determined  to  oSin 
looeely,  and  unconfined  by  the  circumscription  of 
method;  deeming  Ibis  a  form  bolli  better  adapted 
to  sciences  newly  springing  up  as  from  an  old 
stock,  and  more  suitable  to  a  writer  whose  pie- 
sent  object  it  IS  not  to  constitute  an  art  from  com* 
bined,  but  to  institute  a  free  inTCStigation  of  indi- 
▼idnal  existences.  P.  W. 
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OP  THE  EBB  AND  PLOW  OP  THE  SEA. 


Trs  inTestigation  of  the  eaases  of  the  ebb  and 
How  of  the  sea,  attempted  by  the  ancients  and 
Hien  negrlected,  resumed  by  the  moderns,  but 
Tttther  frittered  away  than  T^ronsly  agitat^  in 
a  variety  of  opinions,  is  generally,  with  a  hasty 
antidpation,  directed  to  the  moon,  beoaase  of 
certain  correspondences  between  that  motion,  and 
tfie  motion  of  that  orb.  Bat  to  a  earefbl  inquirer 
eertain  traces  of  the  troth  are  apparent,  which 
may  lead  to  sorer  conclosions.  Wherefore,  to 
frroceed  without  confusion,  we  must  first  distin- 
guish the  motions  of  the  sea,  which,  though 
^ougfatlessly  enough  multiplied  by  some,  are  in 
Teality  found  to  be  only  fiye;  of  these  one  alone 
is  eccentric,  the  rest  regular.  We  may  mention 
i&rst  the  wanderbg  and  Tarious  motions  of  what 
are  called  currents :  the  second  is  the  great  six- 
hours  motion  of  the  sea,  by  which  the  waters 
alternately  advance  to  the  shore,  and  retire  twice 
a  day,  not  with  exact  precision,  but  with  a  varia- 
tion, constituting  monthly  periods.  The  third  is 
tiie  monthly  motion  itself,  which  is  nothing  but  a 
cycle  of  the  diurnal  motion  periodically  recurring : 
the  fourth  is  the  half-monthly  motion,  formed  by 
the  increase  of  tiie  tides  at  new  and  foil  moon, 
more  than  at  half-moon :  the  fifth  is  the  motion, 
once  in  six  months,  by  which,  at  the  equinoxes, 
the  tides  are  increased  in  a  more  marked  and 
signal  manner. 

It  is  the  second,  the  great  six-hours  or  diurnal 
motion,  which  we  propose  for  the  present  as  the 
principal  subject  and  aim  of  our  discourse,  treat- 
ing of  the  others  only  incidentally  and  so  far  as 
they  contribute  to  the  explanation  of  that  motion. 

First,  then,  as  relates  to  the  motion  of  currents, 
there  is  no  doubt  that  to  form  it  the  waters  are 
either  confined  by  narrow  passages,  or  liberated 
by  open  spaces,  or  hasten  as  with  relaxed  rein, 
4own  declivities,  or  rush  against  and  ascend  ele- 
vations, or  glide  along  a  smooth,  level  bottom,  or 
are  ruffled  by  furrows  and  irregularities  in  the 
^channel,  or  fall  into  other  currents,  or  mix  with 
^em  and  become  subject  to  the  same  influences, 
<ft  are  affected  by  the  annual  or  trade  winds. 


which  return  at  regular  periods  of  the  year.  That 
in  consequence  of  these  and  similar  causes,  they 
vary  their  states  of  flow  and  eddy,  both  as  relates 
to  extending  and  widening  tiie  motion  itself,  and 
to  the  velocity  and  measure  of  the  motion ;  and 
thus  produce  what  we  term  onnents.  Thus,  in 
tiie  seas  the  depth  of  the  basin  or  channel,  the 
occurrence  of  whiripools  or  submarine  rocks,  the 
curvature  of  the  shore,  gulfs,  bays,  the  various 
position  of  islands,  and  the  like,  have  great  efiect» 
acting  powerfully  on  the  waters,  tiieir  paths,  and 
agitations  in  all  possible  directions;  eastward  and 
westward,  and  in  like  manner  northward  and 
southward;  wherever,  in  fact,  such  obstacles, 
open  spaces,  and  declivities  exist  in  their  respect* 
ive  formations.  Let  us  then  set  aside  this  par- 
ticular, and,  so  to  speak,  casual  motion  of  the 
waters,  lest  it  shouUi  introduce  conf^ion  in  the 
inquisition  which  we  now  pursue.  For  no  oner 
can  raise  and  support  a  denial  of  tiie  statement 
which  we  are  presentiy  to  make,  concerning  the 
natural  and  cathoHc  motions  of  the  seas,  by 
opposing  to  it  this  motion  of  the  currents,  as  not 
at  all  consistent  with  our  positions.  For  the  cur- 
rents are  mere  compressions  of  the  water,  or 
extrications  of  It  from  compression :  and  are,  as 
as  we  have  said,  partial,  and  relative  to  the  local 
form  of  tiie  land  or  water,  or  the  action  of  tfao 
winds.  And  what  we  have  said  is  the  more 
nec^sary  to  be  recollected  and  carefully  noted, 
because  that  universal  movement  of  the  ocean  of 
which  we  now  treat  is  so  gentie  and  slight,  as  to 
be  entirely  overcome  by  the  impulse  of  tiie  cur> 
rents,  to  fall  into  their  order,  and  to  give  way,  be 
agitated,  and  mastered  by  their  violence.  That 
this  is  the  case  is  manifest  particularly  from  this 
fact,  that  the  motion  of  ebb  and  flow,  simply,  is 
not  perceptible  in  midsea,  especially  in  seas 
broad  and  vast,  but  only  at  the  shores.  It  is, 
tiierefore,  not  at  all  surprising,  that,  as  inferior 
in  force,  it  disappears,  and  is  as  it  were  annihi* 
lated  amidst  the  currents;  except  that  where  the 
currents  are  favourable,  it  lends  them  some  M 
and  impetuosity,  and,  on  the  contrary,  where  thof 
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are  idTBTM  oontidenbly  rettraint  thenu  WaiTing 
then  the  iBotion  of  the  cnrrents,  we  proceed  to  the 
four  regular  motions;  that  in  the  six  hoars,  in  the 
month,  in  the  half  month,  and  in  six  months,  of 
which  the  sexhorary  motion  alone  seems  to  pro- 
dace  and  derelope  the  ordinary  tide,  the  monthly 
to  determine  that  motion  and  define  its  renewal ; 
the  halfmonthly  and  half-yearly  to  increase  and 
strengthen  it.  For  the  ebb  and  flow,  which  coTer 
and  quit  again  a  certaip  extent  of  shore,  both  Tary 
at  Tarioos  hoars,  and  according  to  the  momentum 
and  quantity  of  the  water ;  whence  these  three 
other  motions  are  rendered  more  perceptible. 

We  most,  therefore,  contemplate,  singly  and 
specifically,  as  we  purposed,  the  motion  of  ebb 
iBd  flow.  And,  first,  it  is  necessary  to  grant  that 
this  motion,  the  subject  of  inquiry,  is  one  of  these 
two :  either  the  motion  of  an  elevation  and  depre9- 
non^  or  the  motion  ot  vl  progre$m<m  of  the  waters. 
The  motion  of  elevation  and  depression  we  under- 
stand to  be  such,  as  is  found  in  boiling  water, 
mounting  and  subsiding  alternately  in  a  caldron : 
the  motion  of  progression  to  be  such  as  is  ob- 
senred  in  water  carried  in  a  basin,  which  quitting 
the  one  side,  is  projected  to  the  opposite.  Now, 
that  the  motion  we  treat  of  is  not  of  the  former 
sort,  iain  the  first  place  suggested  by  this  fact, 
that  in  diflerent  parts  of  the  world  the  tides  vary 
according  to  the  times,  so  that  in  certain  places 
there  are  floods  and  accumulations  of  the  mass 
of  waters,  in  others  at  the  same  hours  ebb  and 
diminutions.  Now,  the  waters,  if  they  did  not 
travel  from  place  to  place,  but  rose  ebullient  from 
the  bottom,  ought  to  rise  everywhere  at  once, 
and  to  subside  together.  For  we  see  those  two 
other  motions,  the  monthly  and  half  monthly,  in 
full  movement  and  operation  at  the  same  periods 
throughout  the  globe.  For  the  waves  increase 
at  the  equinoxes  in  all  parts,  not  in  certain  places 
nnder  the  equator,  or  in  others  under  the  tropics : 
and  the  same  is  true  of  the  half-monthly  motion. 
For,  everywhere  over  the  world,  the  waters  are 
elevated  at  new  moon  and  full  moon,  nowhere  at 
half-moon.  The  waters,  therefore,  are  manifestly 
laised,  and  again  depressed  in  these  two  motions, 
and  like  the  heavenly  bodies  have  their  apogees 
and  perigees.  But  in  the  ebb  and  flow  of  the 
tea,  which  we  now  discuss,  the  contrary  takes 
place,  an  unequivocal  sigrn  of  progressive  motion. 
Besides,  ere  we  set  down  the  flow  of  the  sea  as 
an  elevation  of  the  waters,  we  ought  to  consider 
a  little  more  carefully  how  that  elevation  can  take 
plaotk.  For  the  swelling  must  either  be  produced 
by  an  augmentation  of  the  mass  of  waters,  or 
iirom  an  extension  or  rarefaction  of  fluid  in  that 
mass,  or  from  simple  elevation  of  the  mass  or 
body.  The  third  supposition  we  must  dismiss 
entirely.  For  if  the  water  united  in  the  same 
body  were  lifted  up,  a  vacuum  would  necessarily 
be  left  between  the  earth  and  the  under  face  of 
the  water,  there  being  no  bqdy  ready  to  sucoeed 


and  supply  its  plsee.  If  there  were  a  firffc 
quantity  of  water  added,  it  mast  be  by  flowing 
and  eruption  from  the  earth.  If  there  were  dflala* 
tion  only,  this  must  take  place  either  by  solotioB 
into  greater  rari^,  or  by  a  tendency  to  approadi 
another  body,  which,  as  it  were,  eTokes  the 
waters,  attracts  them,  and  lifts  them  to  greatv 
elevation.  And,  doubtless,  that  state  of  the 
waters,  whether  considered  as  ebullition,  or  rare> 
faction,  or  harmony  with  some  one  or  other  of  the 
heavenly  bodies,  cannot  seem  incredible,  that  is, 
to  a  moderate  extent,  and  on  the  supposition  of  the 
lapse  of  considerable  time,  in  which  each  swell* 
ings  and  accretions  may  gather  and  aceomalatew 
Therefore  the  difierence  observable  between  the 
ordinary,  and  the  half-monthly  tide,  or  the  most 
copious  of  all,  the  half-yearly  one,  in  which  the 
addition  to  the  mass  of  watere  is  not  equal  to 
the  difference  between  ordinary  ebb  and  flow,  and 
has  besides  a  large  interval  of  time  insensibly  to 
form,  may,  on  the  hypothesis  of  elevation  and 
depremon^  be  consistently  explained.  But  that 
so  great  a  mass  of  water  should  burst  forth  as  to 
explain  that  difierence  which  is  found  between 
the  ebb  and  flow,  and  that  this  should  take  place 
with  such  extreme  rapidi^,  namely,  twice  a  day,, 
as  if  the  earth,  according  to  the  fantastic  notion 
of  ApoUonius,  performed  respiration,  and  breathed 
watere  every  six  hours,  and  then  again  inhaled 
them,  is  very  hard  to  believe.  And  let  no  man 
be  misled  by  the  unimportant  fact  that  in  some 
places  wells  are  said  to  have  a  simultaneous  mo- 
tion with  the  ebb  and  flow  of  the  sea,  whence  one 
might  conjecture,  that  watere  enclosed  in  the 
entrails  of  the  earth  boil  up  in  like  manner,  in- 
which  case  that  swelling  of  the  watere  cannot  be 
attributed  to  a  progressive  motion.  For  the  an- 
swer is  an  easy  one,  that  the  flow  of  the  sea  bj: 
its  encroachment  may  perforate  and  gorge  many. 
hollow  and  loose  places  of  the  earth,  tarn  the 
course  of  subterraneous  watere,  or  cause  a  revef- 
beration  of  the  enclosed  air,  which  by  a  continued 
series  of  impnlsions  may  raise  the  water  in  this 
sort  of  wells.  Accordingly,  this  does  not  take 
place  in  all  wells,  nor  even  in  many,  which  onght 
to  be  the  case  if  the  entire  mass  of  watere  had  a 
property  of  periodically  boiling  up,  and  a  harmony 
with  the  tide.  But,  on  the  contrary,  this  rarely 
happens,  so  as  to  be  regarded  almost  as  a  miracle, 
because,  in  fact,  such  apertures  and  spiracles  as 
reach  from  wells  to  ^e  sea,  without  circoity  or 
impediment,  are  very  rarely  found ;  nor  is  it  un- 
important to  mention,  what  some  relate,  that  in 
deep  pits  situated  not  far  from  the  sea,  the  air 
becomes  thick  and  suffocating  at  the  time  of  ebb,, 
from  which  it  may  seem  manifest,  not  that  the 
watere  boil  up,  (for  none  are  seen  to  do  so,)  bal 
that  the  air  is  reverberated.  No  doubt,  there  is 
another  objection,  not  despicable,  but  of  great 
weight,  every  way  deserving  of  an  answer,  one 
which  had  been  the  subject  of  careful  obaervatioor. 
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mkd  that  not  incidentally,  bat  a  thing  especially 
and  of  pturpoee  inquired  into  and  discoTered, 
namely,  that  ^e  water  at  the  opposite  shores  of 
Eorope  and  of  Florida  ebb  at  ^e  same  hours 
from  both  shores,  and  do  not  qnit  the  shore  of 
Europe  when  they  roll  to  the  shore  of  Florida, 
like  water  (as  we  have  said  before)  agitated  in  a 
basin,  but  are  manifestly  raised  and  depressed  at 
either  shore  at  once.  But  a  clear  solution  of  this 
objection  will  be  seen  in  the  observations  which 
shall  presently  be  made  about  the  path  and  pro- 
gression of  the  ocean ;  the  substance,  however, 
is  this ;  that  the  watere,  setting  out  in  their  coarse 
from  the  Indian  ocean,  and  obstructed  by  the 
remora  of  the  continents  of  the  old  and  new 
world,  are  impelled  along  the  Atlantic  from  south 
to  north ;  so  that  it  is  no  wonder  if  they  are  driven 
against  either  shore  equally  at  the  same  time,  as 
watere  are  wont  to  be,  which  are  propelled  firom 
liie  sea  into  estuaries  and  up  the  channels  of 
liven,  evidently  showing  that  the  motion  of  &e 
aea  is  progressive  as  respects  the  rivere,  and  yet 
that  it  at  once  inundates  both  shores.  Notwith- 
standing, according  to  our  custom  we  freely  con- 
fess, and  would  have  men  observe  and  remember, 
^at  if  it  is  found  in  experience  that  the  tide  ad- 
vances at  the  same  time  on  the  coast  of  China 
and  Peru,  as  on  that  of  Europe  and  Florida,  this 
onr  opinion,  that  ebb.  and  flow  is  a  progressive 
motion  of  the  sea,  must  be  repudiated. 

For  if  the  flow  of  the  sea  takes  place  at  the 
same  time  at  the  opposite  shores,  as  well  of  the 
Pacific  or  Southern  Ocean  as  of  the  Atlantic 
Ocean,  there  are  not  in  the  universe  any  shores 
femaining,  at  which  a  corresponding  ebb,  at  the 
aame  time,  might  afford  a  satisfactory  solution  of 
the  objection.  But  we  propose  with  confidence 
of  a  trial  of  this  by  experiment,  to  whose  test  we 
aabmit  our  cause:  for  we  are  clearly  of  opinion, 
that  were  the  general  result  of  a  trial  of  this  fact 
through  the  world  known  to  us,  this  compact  of 
nature  would  be  found  effected  on  sufficiently 
veciprocal  conditions,  namely,  that  at  any  given 
liour  as  much  reflux  took  place  in  some  parts  of 
Ae  vorld  as  flow  in  othere.  Therefore,  from  what 
we  have  stated,  this  motion  of  ebb  and  flow  may 
be  affirmed  progressive. 

Now  follows  the  inquiry,  from  what  cause  and 
what  combination  of  things  this  motion  of  ebb 
and  flow  arises  and  is  presented  to  view.  For  all 
the  great  movements  (if  these  be  regular  and  per- 
petual) are  not  isolated,  or  (to  use  here  an  expres- 
sion of  the  astronomere)  ferine^  but  have  some- 
thing in  nature  with  which  they  move  harmoni- 
oosly.  Therefore  those  motions,  as  well  as  the 
half-monthly  one  of  increase  as  the  monthly  of 
reparation,  appear  to  accord  with  the  motion  of  the 
moon;  and  again  the  half-monthly,  or  equinoctial, 
with  the  motion  of  the  sun ;  also  the  elevations 
and  depressions  of  the  water,  with  the  approxi- 
mation and  revolution  in  the  orbits  of  the  heavenly 


bodies.  Notwithstanding,  it  will  not  immedi- 
ately follow  from  this,  and  we  would  have  men 
note  the  observation,  that  those  things  which 
agree  in  their  periods  and  curriculum  of  time,  or 
even  in  their  mode  of  relation,  are  of  a  nature 
subjected  the  one  to  the  other,  and  stand  respect- 
ively as  cause  and  effect  Thus  we  do  not  go  so 
far  as  to  affirm,  that  the  motions  of  the  sun  ought 
to  be  set  down  as  the  causes  of  the  inferior  mo- 
tions which  are  analogous  to  them ;  or  that  the 
sun  and  moon  (as  is  commonly  said)  have  domi- 
nion over  these  motions  of  the  sea,  although  such 
notions  are  easily  insinuated  into  our  minds  from 
veneration  of  the  heavenly  bodies;  but  in  that 
very  half-monthly  motion,  if  it  be  ri^tly  noted, 
it  were  a  new  and  surprising  kind  of  subjection 
to  influence,  tiiat  the  tides  at  new  and  at  full 
moon  should  be  affected  in  the  same  manner, 
when  the  moon  is  affected  in  contrary  ways ;  and 
many  other  things  might  be  instanced,  destroying 
similar  fancies  of  this  sort  of  dominant  influence, 
and  leading  to  /this  inference,  that  those  corres- 
pondences arise  from  the  catholic  affections  of 
matter,  from  the  primary  concatenation  of  causes, 
and  connexion  of  things;  not  as  if  such  were 
governed  the  one  by  the  other,  but  both  flowed 
from  the  same  souroes  and  from  joint  eauses. 
Notwithstanding  this,  however,  it  remains  true, 
as  we  have  said,  that  nature  delights  in  harmony, 
and  scarcely  admits  of  any  tiling  isolated  or  soli- 
tary. We  must  therefore  look,  in  treating  of  the 
sexhorary  ebb  and  flow  of  the  sea,  with  what 
other  motions  it  is  found  to  agree  and  harmonize. 
And  first  we  must  inquire  with  respect  to  the 
moon,  in  what  manner  that  motion  blends  rela- 
tions cnr  natures  with  the  moon.  But  this  we  do 
not  see  prevail  except  in  the  monthly  repairing 
of  the  moon,  for  the  periodical  course  of  six  houra 
has  no  affinity  with  the  monthly  course ;  nor  again 
are  the  tides  found  to  follow  any  affections  of  the 
moon.  For,  whether  the  moon  be  crescent  or 
waning,  whether  she  be  under  the  earth  or  above 
the  earth,  whether  her  elevation  above  the  horixon 
be  higher  or  lower,  whether  her  position  be  in  the 
zenith  or  elsewhere,  in  none  of  these  relations  do 
the  ebb  and  flow  of  the  tide  correspond  with  her. 

Therefore,  leaving  the  moon,  let  us  in)|aire 
concerning  other  correspondences;  and  from  all 
the  motions  of  the  heavenly  bodies,  it  is  certain 
that  the  diurnal  motion  is  the  shortest,  and  is 
accomplished  in  the  least  period  of  time,  that  is, 
in  the  space  of  twenty-four  houn.  It  is  therefore 
in  harmony  with  this,  that  the  motion  of  which 
we  inquire,  which  is  yet  three  times  shorter  than 
the  dtnmal  one,  should  be  referred  immediately 
to  that  motion  which  is  the  shortest  of  the 
heavenly  ones.  But  this  notion  has  no  great 
weight  witii  us  in  this  matter.  Another  hypo- 
thesis has  more  influence  with  us,  that  this  motion 
is  so  distributed,  that,  tiiough  the  motion  of  the 
waters  is  slower  by  ianamerable  degrees,  still  it 
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k  leimble  to  m  eommoB  meaffDre.  For  the  space 
of  six  hoon  is  m  qvarter  of  the  dianml  motion, 
which  space  (as  we  said)  is  found  in  that  motion 
of  the  sea,  with  a  difference  coinciding  with  the 
measiire  of  the  moon's  motion*  Whereupon  this 
belief  sinks  deep  into  oar  mind,  and  looks  as  it 
were  an  oracular  truth,  that  this  motion  is  of  &e 
nme  kind  with  the  diomal  motion.  With  this, 
therefoBS,  as  a  basis,  we  shall-  proceed  to  a 
thnrongh  inqniiy :  and  we  think  that  the  whole 
sabjeot  is,  exhausted  in  three  points  of  inyefti- 
gatioD. 

The  first  is,  wbeAer  that  diurnal  motiofi  is  con- 
fined within  the  regions  of  heaTco,  or  descends, 
and  penetntos  to  t^  lower  parts  I  The  second 
is,  whether  the  ssas  mofe  regularly  fiom  east  to 
waHt,asthehsaiendoesl  TIm  third,  whence  and 
hew  that  six  hours' motion  of  the  tides  takes  place 
which  coincides  with  a  quarter  of  the  diurnal  mo- 
tion, wi^  a  diffiBrenoe  fidlingin  with  the  measure 
df  the  aSbon's  motion.  Now,  as  rebtes  to  the 
fimi  iaquiry,  we  think  that  the  motion  of  rotation, 
or  of  turning  firom  east  to  west,  is  |K)t  properly  a 
motion  merely  of  the  hesTenly  bodies,  but  mani- 
feslly  of  the  uniferse,  and  a  primary  motion  m  all 
the  great  fiuids,  found  to  prevail  from  the  highest 
pait  of  heaifsn  to  the  lowest  part  of  the  waters, 
in  dirsetion  the  ssbm  in  all,  in  impulse,  that 
is,  in  rapidity  and  slownoss,  widdy  different ;  in 
such  wise,  howoTcr,  that  in  an  eider  not  in  the 
least  confused,  the  rapidity  is  diminbhed  in  propor- 
tion as  the  bodies  approach  the  globe  of  the  earth. 
Now  this,  it  seems,  may  lie  taken  as  a  probable 
leasoB  for  supposing  that  that  motion  is  not 
limited  to  the  hesTens,  because  it  pferails  and  is 
in  force  through  so  great  a  depth  of  heayen  as 
liss  between  the  starry  heaTcn  and  the  moon, 
(a  space  much  more  extensive  than  that  between 
the  moenand  the  eartii,)  with  a  regular  diminution ; 
so  that  it  is  probable  that  nature  does  not  at  any 
point  abruptly  break  off  a  harmonious  viotion  of 
this  kind,  diffused  through  such  Tast  spheres  and 
gradually  lessening.  And  that  this  is  so  in  the 
heayenly  bodies  is  ertnced  by  two  inconsistencies, 
which  follow  from  the  opposite  hypothesis.  For, 
since  the  planets  yisibly  perform  a  diurnal  motion, 
unless  we  are  to  suppose  that  motion  natural  and 
self-moved  in  all  the  planets,  we  must  unavoida- 
bly have  recourse  for  an  explanation  either  to  the 
supposition  of  the  primum  mobile,  which  is  evi- 
dently opposed  to  nature;  or  to  the  rotation  of 
the  earth,  which  is  a  notion  extravagant  enough, 
if  we  look  to  the  methods  of  nature.  Therefore, 
the  motion  exists  in  the  heavenly  bodies.  And, 
quitting  heaven,  that  motion  is  most  distinctiy 
visible  in  the  inferior  comets;  which,  though 
lower  than  the  oib  of  the  moon,  evidendy  move 
from  east  to  west.  For,  though  they  have  their 
solitary  and  eccentric  motions,  yet  in  performing 
them  they  for  a  time  have  a  common  movement, 
and  are  borne  along  with  the  motion  of  the  ether, 


and  witii  the  same  cenveisioB :  but  in  the  tiopies 
iheyjae  not  generally  so  confined,  nor  move  ia 
the  regular  course,  but  sometimes  straggrle  t^ 
wuds  ^  poles,  yet,  neverthdess,  pursue  their 
rotatory  motion  from  east  to  west.  And  thus  this 
motion,  though  it  suffers  great  diminution,  sinoa 
the  nearer  it  descends  towards  eaith  the  em^ 
version  is  performed  in  smaller  ^eles,  and  mosa 
slowly,  still  remains  powerful,  so  as  to  teveia^ 
great  distances  in  a  short  time.  For  these  comets' 
are  carried  round  the  whole  cireumfereBce«  both 
of  the  earth  and  the  'low«  atmoSi^eie,  in  th»' 
space  of  twen^-four  hours,  with  an  eExcess  of 
one  or  fwo  hours  more.  But  after,  by  a  cenlinnsd 
descent,  it  has  reached  tiiese  regions  upon  wUck 
■the  earth  acts,  this  motion,  not  only  by  tiie  esm- 
miuaication  of  the  earth's  natnrs  and  inflnanwy 
whi(^  represses  and  lowers  circular  motion,  bui 
also  l^  a  substantial  immissioQ  ei  the  paitialsa 
of  its  matter,  by  means  of  vapoura  and  groan  sb-^ 
halations,  becomes  infinitdy  relaxed,  and  almost 
fallB  oSt  yet  it  is  not  therefore  ^olly  annihiktsd 
or  eeasoo,  but  remains  feeble  and  verging  to  impsi^ 
ceptible.  For  mariners  now  begin  to  confess  thai 
between  the  trc^MCi^where,  in  the  open  sea,  the  mo- 
tion of  the  air  is  best  peroMved ;  and  where  theiir 
itself,  as  wdl  as  heaven,  revolves  in  a  larger  mreisy 
and  thiMefore  more  rapidly,  that  a  perennial  aad 
gentle  breese  blows  from  east  to  west,  insomnek 
that  those  who  wish  to  use  the  south-west  wind 
often  seek  and  avail  themselires  of  it  outside  the 
tropics.  Consequently,  this  motion  is  not  extin- 
gui^ed,  but  beoomes  languid  and  ebaeore,  so  as  to 
be  scarcely  peie^tible  outside  tiie  tropics.  Yet» 
even  outside  the  tiq^ics,  in  our  own  part  of  the 
globe,  Europe,  at  sea,  in  serefie  and  peaoeliil 
weather,  there  is  observed  a  certain  wind,  whieh 
is  of  the  same  species;  we  may- even  conjebtars 
that  what  we  expeirience  here  in  Europe,  whom 
tiie  east  wind  is  sharp  and  dry,  and,  on  tiie  eo^ 
trary,  the  south-west  winds  are  cherishing  and  hu- 
mid, does  not  depend  merely  on  the  circumstanoe 
that  the  one  blows  from  a  continent,  the  other  ^om 
the  ocean,  but  on  thitf,  that  .the  breatii  of  the  east 
wind,  since  it  is  in  the  same  traiawith  the  proper 
motion  of  the  air,  accelerates  and  heightens  that 
motion,  and  therefore  disperses  and  rarefies  the 
air,  but  that  of  the  west  wind,  which^  is  in  -tiie 
oontraiy  direction  to  the  motion  of  the  air,  makes  it 
rebound  upon  itself,  and  become  inspissated.  Nor 
ought  this  to  be  neglected,  which  is  admitted 
into  the  number  of  common  observations,  that 
the  clouds  which  are  in  motion  in  the  upper  part 
of  the  air  generally  move  from  east  to  west; 
while  the  winds  about  the  earth's  surface  gens- 
rally  blow  at  the  same  time  the  contrary  way. 
And  if  they  do  not  this  always,  the  reason  is 
this,  that  there  are  sometimes  opposite  winds, 
some  acting  on  the  high,  others  on  the  lowest 
exhalations.  Now,  those  blowing  on  high,  if 
they  be  adverse,  confound  the  real  motion  of  ths> 
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«!•  It  is  raffidMi^  elear,  tbeo,  that  the  motteii 
i»  not  confined  within  the  limits  of  heaven. 

Then  follows  in  order  the  seecmd  inqoisition : 
whether  the  waters  moye  regularly  from  east  to 
west.  Now,  when  we  speak  of  waters,  we  mean 
those  acenmalations  or  masses  of  waters  whieh 
are  sneh  large  portions  of  nature  as  to  haye  a 
rslatioa  of  harmony  to  the  fabric  and  system  of 
the  nniTerse.  And  we  are  folly  of  opinion  that 
the  same  motion  is  natural  to,  and  inherent  in, 
the  body  of  waters,  but  is  slower  than  in  the  air ; 
though,  on  account  of  the  grossness  of  the  body, 
it  is  BMNre  palpable  and  manifest.  Of  this  we 
•ball  content  ouzselyes  with  three  selected  from 
many  OLperimental  proofs,  but  these  weighs  and 
marked  onea,  whieh  prove  that  this  is  so. 

The  ivst  is,  that  there  is  found  a  manifest  mo- 
tieo  and  flow  of  waters  from  the  Indiui  Ocean, 
•fen  to  the  Atlantic,  and  that  more  swifi  and 
•trang  towsgrds  the  Straits  of  MagdUn,  when  an 
oatkt  is  <^eMd  to  them  weatwaids ;  and  a  great 
earrei^  also  on  the  other  side  of  the  world  from 
th«  Northern  Ocean  to  the  British  Sea.  And  these 
enrrents  of  waters  manifestly  roll  from  east  to 
west;  in  which  feet  we  must  note  in  the  first 
plaee,  that  in  those  two  places  alone  the  seas  find 
tlioioughfsres,  and  can  describe  in  flowing  a  com- 
plete oirde :  whereas,  on  the  contrary,  at  the  cen- 
tral regions  of  the  globe,  by  the  two  ramparts  of 
the  old  and  new  world,  they  are  thrown  off  and 
dfiyen  (as  it  were  into  tfie  estuaries  of  rivers)  into 
the  basins  of  the  Atlantic  and  Pacific,  the  two 
oeeans  extending  between  the  south  and  north, 
and  open  to  the  motion  of  a  current  from  east  to 
west.  So  that  the  true  course  of  the  waters  is 
most  safely  inferred  from  the  extremities  of  the 
globe,  as  we  have  stated,  where  they  meet  with 
no  impediment,  but  sweep  round  in  fuU  circuit. 
And  the  first  experiment  is  thus,  the  second  is  the 
following. 

Let  us  suppose  that  the  tide  takes  plaee  at  the 
mouth  of  the  Straits  of  Gibraltar  at  any  given 
hour:  it  is  certain  that  the  tide  sets  in  at  Cape 
St.  Vincent  later  in  the  day  than  at  the  mouth  of 
the  Straits— at  Cape  Finisterre  later  than  at  Cape 
St.  Vincent,— at  King's  Island  later  than  at  Cape 
Finisterre,— at  the  Island  Heek  later  than  at 
King's  Iriand,— at  the  entrance  of  the  English 
channel  later  than  at  Heek,— at  the  ^ere  of  No^ 
mandy  later  than  at  the  entrance  of  the  channel. 
Thus  fer  in  regular  order:  but  at  Graveling,  as  if 
by  an  entire  inveruon  of  the  order,  and  that  with 
a  great  leap,  as  it  were,  at  die  same  hour,  vdth  a 
velocity  like  that  which  it  has  at  the  mouth  of  the 
Straits  of  Gibraltar.  This  second  observation  we 
apply  to,  and  compare  with  the  first.  For  we 
think,  as  has  already  been  said,  that  in  the  Indian 
and  northern  oceans  the  true  enrrents  of  the 
waters,  that  is,  from  the  eaat  to  the  west,  are  open 
and  unimpeded,  but  in  the  channels  of  the  At- 
lantic and  Southern  Oceans  imprisoned  and  cross- 


ing, and  rtfetbemted  by  the  interpesitiea  of  landit 
which  extend  both  ways  longitudinally  from 
soath  to  north;  and  nowhere  but  toward  their 
extremities  affnd  a  free  canal  to  the  wateis.  But 
tliat  strong  direction  of  the  watera,  which  is 
caused  by  the  Indian  Ocean  towaids  the  north, 
and  in  the  opposite  direction  from  the  North  Sea 
towards  the  South,  differ  infinitely  in  the  extent  of 
sea,  affscted  on  account  of  the  different  force  and 
quantity  of  watMS.  But  that  this  should  take 
place  is  unavoidable.  For  the  two  great  islands 
of  the  old  and  new  world  have  the  same  figures^ 
and  are  so  stretched  out  as  to  broaden  to  the  north* 
and  taper  to  the  sonth.  The  seas,  therefore,  4m 
the  contrary,  towards  the  south  occupy  a  vast 
space,  but  to  the  north  a  small  one,  at  the  bask  of 
Asia,  Africa,  and  America;  canse^wnHy,  that 
great  mass  of  waters  whieh  is  discharged  frosa 
the  Indian  Ocean,  ai^  is  refracted  inis  the  Atlus- 
tic,  is  citable  of  foreing  or  prapeUing  the  eonrsa 
of  the  waters  in  a  continued  movemettt  nearly  !• 
the  British  Sea,  which  is  a  part  of  the  line  de- 
scribed nortbwarda.  But  that  mach  amn^sf  per* 
tion  of  the  watera  which  issnss  from  the  north 
sea,  and  which  has  also  a  free  passage  westwaida 
at  die  back  of  America,  is  not  strong  enough  ti> 
turn  the  course  of  the  waters  southwards,  eseefit 
towards  that  point  which  we  mentioned,  naaidy, 
about  the  British  Sea.  Now,  in  these  opposite 
currents,  there  must  be  some  goal  where  tiiej 
meet  and  contend,  and  where  within  short  space 
the  <Hder  of  advance  is  suddenly  changed,  as  we 
have  said  occurs  about  Graveling— the  feeus  of 
the  currents  from  the  Indisn  and  Northern  Oceans, 
and  that  a  certain  ocean  stream  is  formed  by  op- 
posite currents  en  the  coast  of  Holland  has  been 
noted  by  numbers,  not  only  firom  the  inversion  of 
die  hour  of  the  tide,  which  we  have  stated,  bat 
also  from  the  peculiar  visible  effect.  Now,  if  this 
is  so,  we  return  to  the  position,  that  it  n^ust  nesds 
be,  tiiat  in  proportion  as  the  parts  and  shores  of 
the  Atlantic  extend  southwards  and  qyproach  the 
Indian  Sea,  in  the  same  proportion  the  tide  is 
prior,  and  early  in  the  order  of  approach,  and  in 
proportion  as  you  go  northwards,  (as  fer  as  their 
common  goal,)  where  they  are  foroed  back  by  the 
antagonist  stream  of  the  Northern  Ocean,  they  are 
backward  and  late.  Now,  that  this  is  the  case, 
the  observation  of  the  progrression  from  the  Straits 
of  Gibraltar  to  the  British  Sea  manifestly  proves. 
Wherefore  we  think  that  the  tide  about  the  shores 
of  Africa  is  at  an  earlier  hour  than  that  of  the 
Straits  of  Gibraltar,  and,  in  reversed  order,  the  tide 
about  Norway  eariier  than  the  tide  about  Sweden- 
hut  this  we  have  not  ascertained  by  experiment  or 
testimony. 

A  third  experiment  is  the  following:  The  seas 
confined  by  land  on  one  side,  which  we  call  bays, 
if  they  stretch  out  with  any  inclination  from  eaat 
to  west,  which  is  in  the  same  line  of  impetun 
with  the  true  motion  of  the  waters,  hava  heavj 
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and  powerful  ddes ;  but  if  is  the  opposite  dinc- 
tion,  weak«Jid  seaicelj  pereeptfble.  For  the  Red 
Sea  badi  a  eonsiderable  tide;  and  the  Persian 
Gulf,  with  a  yet  more  entire  westward  direction, 
m  still  strong;er.  But  the  Mediterranean,  the 
greatest  of  all  gnlfe,  and  its  parts,  the  Tuscan, 
Pontic,  and  Propontic  Seas,  and  in  like  manner 
the  Baltic,  all  which  tend  eastward,  are  almost 
destitate  of  tide,  or  haye  only  languid  ones.  Bnt 
this  difference  is  most  conspicaous  in  certain  parts 
of  the  Mediterranean,  which,  so  long  as  they  tend 
eastwards  or  tarn  towards  the  north,  as  in  the 
Tuscan  Sea  and  the  others  we  have  mentioned, 
are  pacific  and  witbont  much  tide.  Bat,  afVer 
getting  a  westerly  direction,  which  takes  place  in 
the  Adriatic,  it  requires  a  remarkably  large  tide. 
To  which  we  may  also  add  this,  that  in  the  Medi- 
terranean the  slight  reflux  which  is  found  begins 
from  the  ocean,  the  flow  from  the  opposite  direc- 
tion, so  diat  the  water  follows  rather  a  course 
from  the  east  than  the  natural  refluence  of  the 
ocean.  The  three  instances  only  we  shall  use  for 
the  present,  in  reference  to  this  second  inquiry. 

Tiere  may  be  added  to  these  another  species  of 
proof,  agreeing  with  those  aheady  adyanced,  but 
of  a  more  difficult  nature.  It  is  this:  that  an 
argument  may  be  sought  for  proof  of  this  mo- 
tion from  east  to  west,  not  only  from  die  consent- 
ing motion  of  the  heavens,  of  which  we  have 
already  spoken, — ^where  this  motion  is,  as  it  were, 
in  f^l  flower  and  strength,— but  also  from  the 
earth  when  it  seems  wholly  to  cease;  so  that  it 
is  really  a  di/rection  of  the  universe,  and  perrades 
all  things  from  the  lenidi  to  the  interior  parts  of 
the  earth.  Now,  we  apprehend  that  this  convei^ 
sion  takes  place  from  east  to  west  (as  in  reality 
it  is  found  to  do)  upon  the  south  and  north  poles. 
And  Gilbertns  has,  with  great  care  and  accuracy, 
accomplished  for  us  this  discoTery,  that  the  whole 
earth  and  nature,  so  far  as  we  call  it  terrestrial, 
have  an  inclination  or  popularity  not  softened 
down,  but  rigid,  and,  as  Gilbertus  himself  calls  it, 
robust,  latent,  but  betraying  itself  in  many  nice 
experiments  towards  the  north  and  south.  And 
this  obsenration  we  thus  modify  and  correct,  that 
this  ought  to  be  asserted  only  of  the  exterior 
formation  about  the  surface  of  die  earth,  and 
ought  not  to  be  extended  to  the  bowels  of  die 
eanh ;  for  that  the  earth  is  a  magnet  was  at  one 
time  conceired, — a  light  imagination, — for  it  can- 
not be  that  the  inward  parts  of  the  earth  resemble 
any  substance  which  the  eye  of  man  hath  seen ; 
since  all  the  substances  among  which  we  live  are 
loosened,  subdued,  or  broken  up  by  the  sun  and 
heayenly  bodies,  so  that  they  cannot  possibly 
agree  with  those  which  hare  had  their  seat  in  a 
place  where  the  influence  of  the  heayenly  bodies 
does  not  penetrate; — but,  which  is  our  present 
subject,  the  more  superficial  crusts  or  formations 
ef  the  earth  appear  to  agree  with  the  conyersions 
of  die  sun,  air,  and  waters,  as  far  as  solid  and 


fixed  bodies  can  agree  with  liquid  and  floidp— 4at 
is,  not  that  they  moye  towards  the  poles,  but  aie 
pointed  and  turned  towards  the  poles.  For  sines 
eyery  reydying  sphere,  which  has  fixed  p<Jes, 
participates  of  the  nature  of  rooyable  and  fixed ; 
after,  by  its  consistency  or  self^etermining  na- 
ture, the  rotatory  force  is  bound  up,  still  the 
force  and  tendency  to  direct  itself  remains,  is 
augmented  and  gathered  into  one ;  so  that  direc- 
tion and  yerticity  to  the  poles  in  hard  bodies 
is  the  same  with  the  revolution  on  their  poles  in 
fluids. 

The  third  inquiry  remains.  Whence  and  bow 
ariseth  that  reciprocal  action  of  the  tides,  once  in 
six  hours,  which  coincides  with  a  quarter  of  the 
diurnal  motion,  with  that  difference  to  which  we 
have  adverted.  To  understand  this,  let  us  sap- 
pose  that  the  whole  globe  was  covered  with 
water,  as  in  the  general  deluge ;  we  conceive  the 
waters,  as  forming  a  complete  and  unbroken 
globe,  would  always  roll  in  a  progresaioa  from 
east  to  west  each  day  to  a  certain  extent:  not 
certainly  a  great  space,  on  account  of  the  ranis- 
sion  and  deliberation  of  that  motion  as  it  ap- 
proaches the  earth,  seeing  the  waters  were  no- 
where obstructed  or  confined.  Let  us  suppose, 
again,  that  the  whole  land  was  an  island,  and 
that  it  extended  longitudinally  between  south  and 
north,  which  confirmation  and  position  most  re- 
strain and  obstruct  tiie  motion  firom  east  to  west; 
we  think  that  the  waters  would  ktep  on  in  their 
direct  and  natural  course  for  a  certain  time,  bot^ 
reverberated  by  the  shores  of  that  island,  would 
roll  back  in  equal  intervals ;  that  there  would  be, 
therefore,  only  one  influx  of  the  sea  a  day,  and  in 
like  manner  only  one  reflux,  and  that  to  each  of 
these  about  twelve  hours  would  be  apportioned. 
And  let  us  now  suppose  what  is  true  and  matter- 
of-fact,  that  tiie  land  is  divided  into  two  islands, 
those,  namely,  of  the  new  and  old  world ;  for 
Australia,  by  its  position,  does  not  much  alter  the 
effect;  as  neither  does  Greenland  nor  Nova  Zam- 
bia, sod  tiiat  these  two  islands  extend  throogh 
nearly  three  sones  of  the  world,  between  which 
two  oceans,  the  Atiantic  and  Southern,  flow,  and 
these  nowhere  find  a  thoroughfSiffe,  except  towards 
the  poles ;  we  think  it  necessarily  follows,  thst 
these  two  ramparts  impart  and  communicate  the 
character  or  double  reaction  to  the  entire  mass  of 
waters.  Whence  arises  that  motion  in  the  qna^ 
tor  of  a  day, — so  that  the  waters  being  cooped  in 
on  both  sides,  the  ebb  and  flow  of  the  sea  woold 
become  visible  twice  a  day,  since  th^re  is  a 
double  advance,  and  also  a  double  recoil.  Now, 
if  these  two  islands  were  extended  tiirougfa  the 
waters  like  cylinders  or  columns,  of  equal  dimen- 
sions, and  with  rectilinear  shores,  that  motion 
might  be  easily  perceptible,  and  might  be  pointed 
out  to  any  one,  which  now  seems  to  be  perplexed 
and  obscured  by  so  great  a  variety  of  position  of 
land  and  sea.    For  it  is  not  difficult  to  form  i 
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^onjectare  what  degrae  of  Telocity  it  is  proper  to 
sseribe  to  that  motion  of  the  waters^  laA  what 
distances  it  may  describe  in  one  day.  For,  if 
there  be  selected,  in  order  to  form  a  judgment  of 
this  matter,  some  of  those  coasts  which  are  less 
monntainoQS,  or  low  lying,  and  which  axe  con- 
tignons  to  the  open  sea,  and  then  the  measure  of 
the  space  of  the  globe  inteijacent  between  the  ex- 
treme points  of  the  flux  and  reflux,  and  that  space 
be  quadrupled  on  account  of  the  four  morements 
of  the  tide  each  day,  and  that  number  again 
doubled  on  account  of  the  tides  at  the  opposite 
shores  of  the  same  ocean;  and  to  this  number 
there  be  something  added  over  and  above  on  ac- 
count of  the  height  of  the  shores,  which  iJways 
rise  to  a  certain  elevation  above  the  channel  of 
the  sea;  that  calculation  will  give  the  space 
which  this  sphere  of  water,  were  it  free  from  ob- 
struction, and  moving  in  progression  round  the 
enveloped  globe  of  earth,  would  describe  in  one 
4lay,  which  certainly  would  not  be  great 

Now,  with  respect  to  that  dii^rence  which 
ooincides  with  the  measure  of  the  moon's  motion, 
and  forms  the  period  of  a  lunar  month ;  we  think 
that  the  explanation  is  this,  that  the  period  of  six 
hours  is  not  the  exact  measure  of  this  reaction, 
just  as  the  diurnal  motion  of  any  of  the  planets  is 
not  accomplished  in  twenty-four  hours  precisely, 
and  least  of  all  that  of  the  moon.  Wherefore,  the 
measure  of  the  ebb  and  flow  of  the  tide  is  not  a 
quarter  of  the  motion  of  the  flxed  staiS)  which 
is  twenty-four  hours,  but  a  quarter  of  the  diufnal 
motion  of  the  moon. 

nimonoirs. 

Let  it  be  inquired,  whether  the  hour  of  the  tide 
on  the  coast  of  Africa  be  before  the  hour  of  tide 
«bout  the  Straits  of  Gibraltar.  Let  it  be  inquiied 
whether  the  hour  of  the  tide  about  Norway  is 
before  the  hour  of  the  tide  about  Sweden,  and 
that,  in  like  manner,  before  the  hour  of  the  tide 
mt  Gravelingt 

Let  it  be  inquired,  whether  the  hour  of  tiie 
tide  on  the  coast  of  Brazil  be  before  the  henr  of 
the  tide  on  the  coast  of  New  Spain  and  Florida  I 

Let  it  be  inquired,  whether  the  hour  of  the  tide 
at  the  shores  of  China  is  not  found  m*^  ^* 
.fame  with  the  hour  of  tide  on  the  coast  of  PMv, 


and  with  t)ie  hour  of  reflux  on  the  coast  of  Afirie» 
and  Florida!     - 

Let  it  be  inquired,  how  far  the  hour  of  tide  on 
the  coast  of  Peru  differs  from  the  hour  of  tide  at 
the  coast  of  New  Spain ;  and  particularly  what 
are  the  differences  of  the  hour  of  tide  at  either 
shore  of  the  Istbmas  of  Daden,  in  America; 
again,  how  far  the  hour  of  tide  on  the  coast  of 
Peru  comBsponds  with  the  hour  of  tide  on  the 
coast  of  China  t 

Let  it  be  inquired  respecting  the  largeness  of 
the  tides  on  different  coasts,  not  merely  respecting 
their  periods  or  hours.  For,  although  the  large- 
ness of  tides  is  generally  caused  by  the  depres- 
sioBS  of  the  shores,  yet,  notwithstanding,  they 
are  closely  connected  with  the  true  principle  of 
the  motion  of  the  sea,  aeoovding  as  it  is  isTOKrable 
or  adverse. 

Let  inqniiy  be  made  with  rsspeol  to  the  Caspian 
sea,  which  is  formed  by  oonsidenble  bodies  of 
water  looked  np,  without  any  ondet  into  th« 
ocean,  if  they  are  subject  to  ebb  and  flow,  aai 
what!  oar  oonjectove  being  that  the  wstsra  ot 
the  Caspian  Sea  may  have  one  tide  a  day,  nd 
two,  and  sodi  that  the  eastern  shores  of  it  ai* 
deserted  by  the  sea,  while  the  weatsm  am  ovsr 
flowed. 

And  let  inquiry  be  made,  whether  the  inoiaase 
of  the  tide  at  new  and  full  moons  and  at  the 
equinoxes,  takee  place  at  the  same  time  in'dif- 
forent  parts  of  the  wodd,  (and  when  we  say  at 
the  same  time,  we  do  not  mean  at  the  same  hour, 
for  the  honia  vaiy,  aooofding  to  the  rapidily  of  the 
waters'  motion  tonraids  the  shofss,  aa  we  hare 
said,)  bat  in  the  same  day. 

Limit*,  The  inquiry  is  not  extended  to  a  AiH 
explanatioB  of  the  harmony  of  the  ssoolfaly  mo- 
tion of  the  sea  with  the  moea's  motion,  whether 
that  takes  place  from  a  suboidiBato  or  a  Joint 


The  pieasat  inqaiiy  is  eonneeted 
with  the  inquiiy  whether  the  eailh  savolvee  witli 
the  diurnal  motion  of  the  heavens.  For  if  the 
tide  is,  so  to  speak,  the  last  stage  of  the  gradual 
dimanntion  of  the  dinmal  motion,  it  will  foltcfw, 
thi^  the  glohe  of  the  earth  is  imaamnble,  or  al; 
least  that  its  msAm  in  slower  by  for  than  thai 
ofthewatOT.  W.G.6. 
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BExae  80  many  things  are  produced  by  the 
sarth  and  wateis ;  so  many  things  pass  throagfa 
the  air,  and  are  recATed  by  it;  so  many  things 
are  changed  and  dissolred  by  fire ;  other  inqoisi- 
tions  would  be  less  perspicnons,  unless  the  nature 
of  those  masses  which  so  often  oocnr,  were  well 
known  and  explained.  To  these  we  add  inqmsi- 
tions  concerning  celestial  bodies,  and  meteors, 
seeing  they  are  some  of  greater  masses,  and  of 
the  number  of  catholic  bodies.* 

(Tredrfer  Jfimet. 

The  sizty-serenth  inquisition.  The  threefold 
Tau,  or  concerning  the  earth. 

The  six^-eighth  inquisition.  The  threefold 
Upsilon,  or  concerning  the  water. 

The  sixty-ninth  inquisition*  The  threefold 
Phi,  or  concerning  the  air. 

The  seventieth  inquisition.  The  threefold  Chi, 
or  concerning  the  fire. 

The  seventy-first  inquisitioii.  The  threefold 
Psi,  or  concerning  celestial  bodies. 

The  seventy-second  inquisition.  The  threefold 
Omega,  or  concerning  meteors. 

CandititfmcfEnHUu. 

There  yet  remain,  as  subjects  of  our  inqukry, 
in  our  alphabet,  the  conditions  of  beings,  which 
seem,  as  it  were,  transcendentals,  and  such  as 
touch  very  little  of  the  body  of  nature.  Yet,  by 
that  manner  of  inquisition  which  we  use,  they 
will  considerably  illustrate  the  other  objects. 

First,  therefore ;  seeing  (as  Democritus  excel- 
lently observed)  the  nature  of  things  is  in  the 
plenty  of  matter,  and  variety  of  individuals  large, 
and  (as  he  afiirmeth)  infinite;  but  in  its  coitions 
and  species  so  finite,  that  it  may  seem  narrow 
and  poor ;  seeing  so  few  species  are  found,  either 
in  actual  being  or  impossibility,  that  they  scarce 
make  up  a  muster  of  a  thousand ;  and  seeing 

*  8«e  the  distribaiion,  hi  I.  S,  c.  S,  de  Aafm.  Sclent,  p.  134, 
1S5,130.  Ed.  Lugd.  Bat.  I.  a,  c.  4,  p.  S31.  Aiidc.4.  GloM 
InteUect.  p.  88, 80. 


negatives  subjoined  to  aflkmatives,  eondoee  oraeh 
to  the  information  of  the  understanding:  it  is  fit 
that  an  inquisition  be  made  concerning  being,  and 
not  being.  That  is  the  seventy-thidl  in  ofdsr, 
and  reckoned  the  fourfold  Alpha. 

CondiHona  (f  beingi.  The  fourfold  Alpha;  or, 
concerning  being,  and  not  being. 

Now,  possible  and  impossible,  are  nodiing  elss 
but  conditions  potential  to  being,  or  not  potential 
to  being.  Of  this  the  seventy-fourth  inquiaitioB 
consists,  and  is  accounted  the  fourfold  Beta. 

QmdiiumM  of  beingi.  The  fourfold  Beta;  or, 
concerning  possible  and  impossible. 

Also,  much,  little;  rare,  ordinary;  aie  condi- 
tions potential  to  being  in  quantity.  Of  them  let 
the  seventy-fifth  inquisition  contt8t,and  be  ac- 
counted the  fourfold  Gamma. 

CondiUow  cfbeingt.  The  fourfold  Gamma;  or, 
concerning  much  and  little. 

Durable  and  transitory,  eternal  and  momentary, 
are  potential  to  being  in  duration.  Of  these  let 
the  seventy-sixth  inquisition  consist,  and  be  called 
the  fourfold  Delta. 

OmdiUom  tf  beingi.  The  fourfold  Delta;  or, 
concerning  durable  and  transitory. 

Natural  and  monstrous,  are  potential  to  bdng„ 
either  by  the  course  of  nature,  or  by  its  deviations 
from  it.  Of  these  let  the  seventy-seventh  inquin- 
tion  consist,  which  is  accounted  the  fourfold 
Epsilon. 

GmdiHont  cf  beingi.  The  fourfold  Epsilon; 
or,  concerning  what  is  natural  or  monstrous. 

Natural  and  artificial,  are  potential  to  bong, 
either  with  or  without  the  operation  of  man.  Of 
these  let  the  seventy-eighth  inquisition  consist, 
and  be  accounted  the  fourfold  Zeta. 

Conditiona  of  beinge.  The  fourfold  Zeta ;  or, 
of  that  which  is  natural  and  artificial. 

We  have  not  subjoined  examples  in  the  explica- 
tion of  the  order  of  this  our  alphabet :  for  the 
inquisitions  themselves  contain  the  whole  array 
of  examples. 

It  is  by  no  means  intended,  that  die  titles,  ao- 
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eordiog  to  which  the  order  of  this  alphabet  is 
diepoeed,  should  hmre  so  nmch  authoritj  gtren  to 
tbem,  as  to  be  taken  for  tnie  and  fixed  partitions 
of  things.  That  were  to  profess  we  already 
knew  the  things  afVer  which  we  inquire ;  for  no 
man  does  truly  dispose  of  things  into  their  seyeral 
classes,  who  does  not  beforehand  very  well  under- 
stand the  nature  of  diem.  It  is  sufficient,  if 
these  titles  beconyeniently  adapted  to  the  order  of 
inquiry ;  the  thing  which  is  at  present  designed. 

The  Rule  or  Farm  cf  ike  J^tkttbd. 

After  this  manner  we  eompose  and  dispose  our 
alphabet: 

We  begin  solely  with  history  and  experiments. 
These,  if  they  exhibit  an  enumeration  and  series 
of  particular  things,  are  disposed  into  tables ; 
otherwise,  they  are  taken  separately  and  by 
themselves. 

But,  seeing  we  are  oAen  at  a  loss  for  history 
and  experiments,  especially  such  as  are  lucife- 
rous,  or  instruetiye,  and,  as  we  call  them,  in- 
stanoes  of  the  cross  ;*  by  which  the  understanding 
might  be  helped  in  the  knowledge  of  the  true 
causes  of  things :  we  propose  the  task  of  making 
new  experiments.  These  may  serre  as  a  his- 
tory in  design.  For  what  else  is  to  be  done  by 
us  who  are  but  breaking  the  ice  I 

For  the  mode  of  any  more  abstruse  experiment, 
we  explain  it,  lest  any  mistake  arise  about  it; 
and  to  the  inten^  also,  that  we  may  excite  others 
to  excogitate  better  methods. 

Also,  we  interspect  certain  admonitions  and 
cautions  concerning  such  fallacies  of  things,  and 
errors  in  inTention,  as  we  meet  widi  in  our  way. 

We  subjoin  our  obserrations  upon  history  and 
experiments,  that  the  interpretation  of  nature 
may  be  the  more  in  readiness  and  at  hand. 

Likewise,  we  lay  down  canons  (but  not  such 
as  are  fixed  and  determined)  and  axioms  which 
are,  as  it  were,  in  embryo :  such  as  offer  them- 

•  8m  Not.  Orguk,  1. 1^  Aph.  M. 


selres  to  us  in  the  quality  of  inquirers,  and  not 
of  judges.  Such  canons  and  axioms  are  profita- 
ble, though  they  appear  not  yet  manifest,  and 
upon  all  accounts  true. 

Lastly :  we  meditate  sometimes  certain  essays 
of  interpretation,  though  such  as  are  low  and  of 
small  adrance,  and  by  no  means  to  be  honoured 
(in  our  opinion)  widi  the  very  name  of  interpre- 
tation. 

For,  what  need  haye  we  of  arrogance  or  impos- 
ture, seeing  we  haye  so  often  professed  that  we 
haye  not  such  a  supply  of  history  and  experi- 
ments as  is  needful ;  and  that,  widiout  ^ese,  the 
interpretation  of  nature  cannot  be  brought  to  per- 
fection. Wherefore,  it  is  enough  for  us  if  we 
are  not  wanting  to  the  beginning  of  things. 

Now,  for  the  sake  of  perspicuity  and  OTder,  we 
prepare  our  way  by  ayenues,  which  are  a  kind  of 
prefaces  to  our  inquisitions.  Likewise,  we  inter- 
pose bonds  of  connection,  that  our  inquisitions 
may  not  seem  abrupt  and  disjointed. 

Also,  we  suggest  for  use  some  hints  of  practiee. 
Furthermore,  we  propose  wishes  of  such  things 
as  are  hitherto  only  desired  and  not  had,  together 
with  those  things  which  border  on  them,  for  the 
exciting  the  industry  of  man's  mind. 

Neither  are  we  ignorant  diat  those  inquisitionfl 
are  soroetiroes  mutually  entangled ;  so  that  some 
things  of  which  we  inquire,  eyen  the  same  things 
belong  to  seyeral  titles.  But  we  will  obserye 
such  measure,  that  (as  far  as  may  be)  we  may 
shun  both  the  nauseousness  of  repetition,  and  the 
trouble  of  rejection,  submitting,  notwithstanding, 
to  either  of  these,  when,  in  an  argument  so  ob- 
scure, there  is  necessity  of  so  doing,  in  order  to 
the  more  intelligible  teaching  of  it. 

This  is  the  form  and  rule  of  our  alphabet 

May  God,  the  creator,  presenrer,  and  renewer 
of  the  universe,  protect  and  govern  this  work* 
both  in  its  ascent  to  his  gloiy,  and  in  its  descent 
to  the  good  of  mankind,  for  the  sake  of  hismerey 
and  good  will  to  men,  through  his  only  Son,  In^ 
manual,  God  with  us. 
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Ir  there  be  made  a  turn-pin  of  any  metal,  after 
llie  fashion  of  a  magnetic  needle,  and  amber  be 
applied  to  one  end  of  it,  after  having  been  gendy 
rubbed,  the  pin  will  torn. 

Amber  heated  by  the  fire,  be  it  wanniah,  hot,  or 
•et  on  fire,  it  does  not  draw. 

A  little  bar  of  iron  red-hot,  flame,  a  lighted 
eandle,  a  hot  coal,  put  nigh  sheaves  (or  straws) 
or  tnm-pinSf  (or  compass  needles,)  do  not  draw. 

Amber,  in  a  greater  mass,  if  it  be  polite,  draws, 
tfiongh  not  Tabbed :  in  a  lesser  qnantity,  and  in  a 
less  polite  mass,  it  draws  not  without  robbing. 

Crystal,  lapis  speenlaris,  glass,  and  other  snch 
electric  bodies,  if  bnmed,  or  scorched,  draw  not 

Plleh,  the  softer  rosin,  benjoin,  asphaltnm, 
eamphtre,  ga!b»ram,  ammoniae,  storax,  assa, 
these  draw  not  at  all  when  the  air  is  hot :  hot 
when  it  is  cooler,  they  draw  weakly,  and  so  ^t 
we  can  just  perceive  them  to  do  so. 

Recking  air,  blown-np  amber,  te.,  from  the 
month,  or  from  a  moister  atmosphere,  choketh 
tiie  aviiaetive  virtue. 

If  a  pa^Mr,  or  a  piece  of  linen,  be  pot  between 
Amber  and  chaff,  there  is  no  motion,  or  attraction 

Amber,  or  other  electrics,  warmed  by  ^e  son- 
beams,  have  not  their  attractive  virtue  so  awaken- 
ed, as  by  rubbing. 

Amb«r  rubbed,  and  exposed  to  the  beams  of  the 
sun,  retains  its  attractive  force  the  longer;  and 
does  not  so  soon  lose  it,  as  it  would  do  in  the 
■hadow. 

Heat  derived  from  a  burning-glass  to  amber, 
&o.,  does  not  help  ito  attraction. 

8ulphur,  and  hard  wax,  set  on  fiie,  do  not 
draw. 

Amberi  when,  immediately  after  rabbbg,  it  is 


applied  to  a  shivef ,  or  a  compass-needle,  disvi 
best  of  all. 

The  electric  virtue  is  as  vigorous,  for  a  tiBBe,m 
its  retention,  as  it  was  in  its  first  attnetion* 

Flame  (amber  being  pat  within  the  sphemsf 
its  activity)  is  not  drawn  by  it. 

A  drop  of  water,  amber  b^ng  ^y^ied  towiidf 
it,  is  drawn  into  a  cone. 

If  electric  bodiee  be  tubbed  too  Iwri,  lUr 
attraction  is  thefd>y  hindered. 

Those  bodies,  which  in  a  dear  aky  do  sosics 
draw,  in  a  thick  air  move  not  at  aU. 

Water  pat  upon  amber  choketh  its  atuactive 
fiwee,  thottgh  it  dnweth  the  water  itself 

Fat*  so  encompasaing  amber,  that  it  Umdunk 
it,  takes  away  its  attraction;  but  being  so  pot 
betwixt  it  and  the  ol^eet  to  be  dnnrm,  an  not  ts 
toneh  it,  it  doth  not  take  it  away. 

Oil  pot  upon  amber,  hinden  not  its  metioa' 
ndther  doth  an^»er,  rubbed  with  the  finger  mois^ 
ened  with  ml,  lose  its  attractive  virtoe. 

Amber,  jeats,  and  the  like,  de  mes«  strongly 
excite,  and  longer  retain  the  ob|eot8  they  dnw« 
althon^  the  rubbing  be  bat  litde*  Batdiimonis 
crystal,  glass,  ought  to  be  rubbed  longer,  that 
they  may  appettT  hot,  etb  (hfty  be  used  for  attia^ 
tion. 

Flames  nigh  to  amber,  though  the  distance  bs 
very  small,  are  not  drawn  by  it. 

Amber,  dec.,  draw  the  smoke  of  a  lamp  newly 
extinguished. 

Amber  draws  smoke  more  strongly  when  it 
comes  forth,  and  is  more  gross ;  and  more  weakly, 
when  it  ascends  and  becomes  thinner. 

A  body  drawn  by  electric  bodies,  is  not  msai- 
festly  altered,  but  cmly  leans  itself  upon  t~ 
•  Ptff  bj  flsfca,  I  fsppoM,  he 
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htqviittion  ff  the  Conoeniof^  TVmmiwtaHans^ 
MMUpUeaUonB^  and  Ftodudioru  (f  Bodies. 

Earth,  by  fiie,  is  conTerted  into  bricks,  which 
aie  of  the  natare  of  stones,  and  which  we  use  for 
building,  like  stones.    So  widi  tiles. 

Naphtha,  which  was  that  bitominons  cement, 
ivherewith  the  Walls  of  Babylon  were  bnilt,  by 
time  acquires  exceedingly  great  hardness  and 
firmness,  equal  to  stone. 

In  clayey  lands,  where  are  pebbles  and  graTel, 
yon  shall  find  huge  stones,  concreted  of  pebbles 
and  gravel,  with  stony  matter  interposed,  as  hard, 
or  truly  harder,  than  the  pebbles  themselves. 

There  are  certain  springs  of  Water,  wherein  if 
yon  immerse  wood,  it  shall  be  turned  into  the  na- 
tare of  stone ;  so  as  that  the  part  sunk  in  the 
water  shall  become  stone,  the  part  above  the 
water  shall  remain  wood. 

The  viscous  matter  about  the  kidneys  and 
bladder,  in  the  human  body,  is  converted  into  a 
pebble  or  stony  matter.  A  stone,  also,  is  oAen 
found  in  the  gall-bladder;  and  sometimes,  but 
this  b  most  rare,  in  the  vena  porta. 

Qu«re,  how  much  time  is  required,  that  the 
matter  of  earth,  in  stone-quarries,  may  be  con- 
Terted into  the  stony  nature! 


Water,  as  there  is  reason  to  think,  is  changed 
intocrystel;  which  may  be  seen  in  many  otTems, 
where  die  crystal  hangs  in  drops. 

You  may  have  an  experiment  of  wood,  or 
tbe  stalks  of  plants,  buried  in  quicksilver,  whe- 
ther they  will  harden,  and,  as  it  were,  petrify, 
or  no. 

Report  has  Bweh  pranaBed  of  a  stone  bred  in 
the  head  of  an  old  and  great  toad. 

It  is  related  that  ^  ceitaia  nobleman,  diggmg 
in  the  bed  of  his  pool,  found  an  egg  turned  intp 
stone,  the  white  and  yolk  retaining  their  proper 
colour;  but  the  shell  brightly  sparkling,  like  a 
diamond  exquisitely  cut  in  laoes. 

Make  expeodment  of  some  bodies,  let  down 
near  to  the  bottom  of  a  well,  as  wood,  or  other 
softer  substances;  but  Jet  them  not  touch  the 
water,  leet  they  rot. 

They  say  that  the  white  of  an  egg,  through 
long  insolation,  or  exposure  in  the  sunbeams,  luis 
contracted  the  hardness  <tf  a  stone. 

Mud,  in  waitt,  is  converted  in  the  shells  of 
fishes,  as  in  musoles,-— (the  fish)  which  are  found 
in  pools  of  fresh  water,  that  flow  not,  and  aice 
covered  with  moss.  But  the  substance  of  ^oss 
shells  is  exceedingly  delioate,  deair,  and  glis- 
tening. 


THE  MASCULINE  BIRTH  OF  TIME ; 

OB,  TRB 

GREAT  INSTAURATION  OF  MAN'S  DOMINION  OVER  THE  UNIVERSE. 


To  God  the  Father,  God  the  Word,  God  the 
Holy  Ghost,  I  address  my  most  humbled  and 
ardent  prayers,  that,  mindful  of  the  miseries  of 
man,  and  of  this  pilgrimage  of  life,  of  which  the 
days  are  few  and  evil,  they  would  open  up  yet 
new  sources  of  refreshment  from  die  fountains  of 
good,  for  the  alleviation  of  our  sorrows ;  and,  also, 
that  things  divine  may  not  in  this  be  prejudiced 
by  things  human,  nor  from  the  opening  up  of  the 


passages  of  sense,  and  the  kindling  of  greater 
natural  light,  any  infidelity  or  darkness  may 
arise  in  our  minds  towards  the  mysteries  of  God ; 
but  rather  Aat,  by  the  understanding  cleansed 
and  purified  from  fantastic  and  vain  ideas,  yet 
wholly  submissive  and  subjected  to  the  divine 
oracles,  those  things  which  are  of  faith  may  be 
rendered  to  faith. 

W.  G.  O. 
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THE  MASCULINE  BIRTH  OP  TIME; 

OR, 

THREE  BOOKS  CONCERNING  THE  INTERPRETATION  OF  NATURE. 


1.  Thb  Purification  and  Application  or 
THB  Mind. 

3.  The  Light  op  Nature,  or  Method  op  In- 
terpretation. 

8.  Nature  Illuminated,  or  the  Truth  op 
Thinos. 

C.  I.  LegitimaU  Mfde  rf  Statemeni. 
I  find,  my  son,  that  men  in  showing  forth,  and 
no  lees  in  eonoealing  the  knowledge  which  they 
think  they  have  acqoiied,  have  not  acted  in  a 
^irit  of  good  £uth  and  of  daty.  No  less  mis- 
chicTous,  though  perhaps  lees  shamefol,  is  the 
error  of  those  who,  with  good  intentions,  bat  lit- 
tie  wisdom,  are  ignorant  of  the  art  and  rules 
proper  for  setting  forth  their  several  subjects. 
We  do  not  intend,  howeyer,  to  begin  a  complaint 
of  either  this  penrersity  or  ignorance  in  the  ex- 
pounders of  knowledge.  Had  they,  by  unskilful 
teaching,  broken  down  &e  weight  of  the  subjects 
taught,  it  might,  no  doubt,  have  been  matter 
of  just  indignation.  But,  in  teaching  inaptitude, 
it  was  natural  to  expect  absurdity.  I,  however, 
far  different  from  such  instructors,  intend  to  im*> 
part  to  you  not  fictions  of  imagination  or  shadows 
of  words ;  not  a  mixture  of  religion ;  not  certain 
commonplace  observations,  or  certain  well-known 
experiments  adjusted  to  conformity  with  fanciful 
theories,  but  to  bind,  and  place  at  your  command, 
nature  with  her  offspring  about  her;  and  can  this 
be  supposed  a  theme  fit  to  be  debased  by  preten- 
sion or  unskilfulness,  or  other  defective  treatment 
So  may  I  exist,  my  son,  and  so  may  I  extend  the 
now  deplorably  narrow  limits  of  man's  dominion 
over  the  universe  to  the  permitted  boundaries, 
(which  is  the  only  object  of  my  prayers  among 


human  things,)  as  I  shall  disclose  to  you  theis 
things  with  tiie  fullest  conviction,  with  the  de^ 
est  forecast  of  my  mind,  and  afler  the  profoundest 
research  into  the  present  state  of  knowledge,  m 
the  method  of  all   others  the  meet   legitimate. 
<<And  what,**  you  will  say,  <*is  this  legitimats 
method  1    Have  done  with  artifice  and  circumlo- 
cution ;  show  me  the  naked  truth  of  your  desigl^ 
that  I  may  be  able  to  form  a  judgment  for  my- 
self.**   I  would,  my  dearest  son,  that  matters 
were  in  such  a  state  with  you  as  to  render  this 
possible.    Do  you  suppose  that  when  all  the  en- 
trances and  passages  to  the  minds  of  all  men  are 
infested  and  obstructed  with  the  darkest  idols,  and 
these  deep-eeated  and  burned  in,  as  it  were,  into 
their  substance,  that  clear  and  smooth  spaces  can 
be  found  for  reeeiving  the  true  and  natural  rays 
of  objects  t    A  new  process  must  be  institutedy 
by  which  to  insinuate  ourselves  into  minds  so  en- 
tirely obstructed.    For  as  the  delusiona  of  the 
insane  are  removed  by  art  and  ingenuity,  but  ag- 
gravated by  violence  and  opposition,  so  must  we 
adapt  ourselves  here  to  the  universal  insanity. 
What !  do  even  those  less  difficult  requisites  per- 
taining to  the  legitimate  method  of  delivering 
knowledge,  appear  to  you  such  light  and  easy 
matters!    That  it  be  ingenuous,  that  is,  affoid 
no  handle  or  occasion  for  error ;  that  it  have  a 
certain  native  and  inseparable  quality,  both  to 
conciliate  belief,  and  repel  the  injuries  of  time,  so 
that  the  knowledge  so  delivered,  like  a  vigorous 
and  healthy  plant,  may  daily  shoot  and  thrive ; 
that  it  appear  to  place  itself  in,  aud  adapt  itself  to 
the  situation  of  its  proper  and  reasonable  reader: 
whether  I  shall  show  in  the  sequel  all  these  qua- 
lities or  not,  I  appeal  to  futurity.      W.  G.  G. 
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THE  HISTORY  AND  FIRST  INQUISITION  OP 
SOUND  AND  HEARING, 


TOUCHING  THE  FORM  OF  SOUND,  AND  THE  SECRET  PROCESS  OF  SOUND; 
OR  THE  WOOD  OF  SOUND  AND  HEARING. 


Or  the  greneiatioQ  of  soand,  and  the  first  per- 
'  cossion. 

Of  the  lasting  of  sound,  and  of  the  perishing 
'and  extinction  of  sounds. 

Of  the  confusion  and  perturbation  of  sounds. 

Of  the  accessory  aids  and  impediments  of 
sounds. 

Of  the  stay  of  sound,  and  the  diversity  of  me- 
diums. 

Of  the  penetration  of  sounds. 

Of  the  carriage  of  sounds,  and  their  direction  or 
spreading,  and  of  the  area  which  sound  fills,  to- 
gether and  seyerally. 

Of  the  variety  of  the  bodies,  which  yield  sound ; 
and  the  instruments ;  and  of  the  species  of  sounds 
-which  occur. 

Of  the  multiplication,  majoration,  diminution, 
and  fraction  of  sounds. 

Of  the  repercussion  of  sounds,  and  echo. 

Of  the  consent  and  dissents  of  audibles  and 
yisibles,  and  of  other  (so  called)  spiritual  species. 

Of  the  quickness  of  the  generation  and  extinc- 
"tion  of  sound,  and  the  time  in  which  they  are 
effected. 

Of  the  affinity  or  non-affinity  which  sound  hath 
with  the  motion,  local  and  perceptible,  of  the  air 
in  which  it  is  carried. 

Of  the  communication  of  the  air  percussed  and 
elided,  with  the  ambient  air,  and  bodies,  or  their 
apirits. 

Of  the  forming  or  articulation  of  sound. 

Of  the  very  impression  of  sounds  upon  the 
sense. 

Of  the  organ  of  hearing,  and  its  disposition  and 
indisposition,  helps,  and  hindrances. 

The  inquiry  into  sound  and  hearing  I  have 
thought  well  forthwith  to  set  on  foot ;  for  it  ad- 
Tantageth  the  understanding,  and,  as  it  were, 
makes  matter  of  its  health,  that  the  contempla- 
tions of  the  spiritual  species,  as  they  call  them, 
and  of  operations  at  distance,  he  mixed  with  the 
contemplation  of  those  things,  which  work  by 
communication  only  of  the  substance  to  the  touch. 
Again,  the  observations  concerning  sounds  have 
•  brought  forth  to  us  the  art  of  music.    But  it  is 


customary,  and  as  it  were  invariable,  when  trials 
and  obscorvations  have  grown  into  art,  that  the 
mathematic  and  practic  is  pursued,  the  physic  is 
left.  Moreover,  optic  fareth  some  whit  better; 
for  not  only  the  art  of  painting,  and  beauty,  and 
symmetry  are  propounded  unto  optic,  but  the  con- 
templation of  all  visibles;  but  unto  music,  only 
musical  tones.  Therefore  we  do  inquire  of  sounds. 

Of  the  GtntraHon  cf  Sounds  and  the  Fint  Per- 
cussiofu 

The  collision,  or  elision,  as  they  speak,  mean- 
ing thereby  some  section  or  cutting  of  the  air» 
which  they  will  have  to  be  the  cause  of  sound, 
imports  neither  the  form,  nor  the  secret  process 
of  sound,  but  is  a  term  of  ignorance  and  superficial 
contemplation. 

Sound  is  diffused  and  moves  with  so  small  an 
impulse  in  its  generation;  also  so  far,  and  that  in 
round,  not  much  depending  on  the  first  direction; 
withal  so  smoothly,  without  any  evident  motion* 
found  either  by  flame,  or  by  feathers  and  straws, 
or  in  any  other  manner ;  that  it  seems  altogether 
hard  that  the  form  of  sound  should  be  any  cuttbg, 
or  local  and  perceptible  motion  of  the  air,  howso- 
ever this  may  hold  the  part  of  the  efficient. 

For  that  sound  is  so  suddenly  generated,  and 
straightway  dies,  it  seems  necessary  that  either 
its  generation  do  a  little  thrust  the  air  from  its 
nature,  and  its  perishing  restore  it,  as  in  the  com- 
pressions of  waters,  whereas  a  body  cast  into  the 
water  makes  many  circles  in  the  waters,  that 
come  of  the  water  at  first  compressed,  afUrward 
restoring  itself  into  its  proper  consistence  and  di- 
mension ;  (which  we  have  used  to  call  the  mo- 
tion of  liberty ;)  or  that,  contrariwise,  the  genera- 
tion of  sound  be  an  impression  pleasant  and 
kindly,  that  winneth  upon  the  air,  and  whereunto 
the  air  freely  stirreth  itself,  and  that  its  extinction 
be  from  some  enmity,  which  suffers  not  the  air 
longer  to  enjoy  that  agitation  and  impression ;  as 
in  the  generation  of  the  very  body  of  flame,  wherein 
the  generation  of  the  flame  appears  to  be  made 
with  alacrity,  but  by  the  air  and  other  environing 
adversaries  presently  to  be  destroyed. 

The  whistling  which  is  made  by  the  mootht 
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"withoat  Q86  of  a  whistle,  may  be  effected  by  suck- 
ing in  of  &e  breath  toward  the  inner  parts  of  the 
month,  not  only  by  expelling  of  the  breath  out- 
wards; and  cleavly  all  sacking  of  the  air  inwards 
gives  a  sound,  which  seems  exceeding  worthy  of 
remark :  because  the  sound  is  generated  against 
the  perceptible  motion  of  the  air,  so  as  the  first 
impulsion  of  the  air  appears  plainly  to  be  the 
remote  efficient,  and  no  part  of  the  form  of  sound. 

In  like  manner,  if  tbbre  be  an  egg  of  glass 
taken,  knd  the  air  through  a  small  hole  forcibly 
sucked  out;  then  the  hole  stopped  with  wax,  and 
it  be  laid  by  for  a  time ;  if  afterwards  the  wax  be 
removed  from  the  hole,  you  shall  hear  plainly  the 
hissing  of  the  air  entering  into  the  egg,  being 
drawn,  to  wit,  by  the  inner  air,  after  forcible  rare- 
faction, restoring  itself.  So  as  in  this  trial  also, 
'Sound  is  gener^ed  contrarily  to  the  perceptible 
motion  of  the  air. 

In  like  manner,  in  the  toy  that  is  called  a  jew  V 
liarp,  holding  the  sides  betwixt  the  teeth,  the 
little  tongue  of  iron  is  drawn  outwards  and  jarred, 
when  it  flies  back  inwards  against  the  air  that  is 
in  the  month,  and  Aence  is  a  sound  created. 

And  in  these  three  trials  it  may  not  be  doubted 
but  that  sound  is  generated  by  the  percussion  of 
the  air  inwards  towards  the  mouth  on  the  egg  of 
glass. 

Sound  is  generated  by  percussions.  The  per- 
^etusion  is  either  of  air  against  air,  or  of  a  hard 
hodj  against  the  air,  or  of  a  hard  body  against 
m  hard  body. 

The  instance  of  the  percussion  of  air  against 
air  chiefly  preyails  in  the  human  Yoice,  and  in  the 
Toices  of  birds  and  of  other  animals;  next  in 
mnsical  wind  instruments;  also  in  ordnance, 
greater  and  less,  where  the  percussion  that  gives 
the  sound  is  generated  chiefly  by  the  percussion 
of  the  confined  air  that  issues  from  the  mouth  of 
the  piece  against  the  outer  air;  for  the  bullet 
Hrherewith  it  is  charged  makes  not  much  to  the 
noise.  Neither  is  the  percussion  of  a  soft  body 
against  a  soft  body  only  seen  in  the  percussion  of 
Air  against  air,  but  also  of  air  against  flame,  as  in 
the  raising  of  a  flame  with  bellows ;  also  flames 
limongst  themselves,  when  one  drives  another, 
yield  a  certain  roaring;  but  whether  the  air  assist 
here  may  be  further  inquired.  Also,  all  flame 
that  suddenly  taketh,  if  it  be  of  any  greatness, 
makes  a  sound,  rather,  as  I  think,  in  displacing  of 
the  air  than  of  itself.  Also  in  eruptions,  Acre  is 
percussion  made  of  the  spirit  breaking  out  against 
the  air  adjacent ;  as  in  the  cracklings  made  by  dry 
leaves,  or  bay-salt,  and  many  other  things,  when 
cast  into  the  fire ;  and  in  thunder,  either  by  the 
spirit  breaking  out  from  the  cloud,  or  wallowing 
and  tossed  to  and  fro,  as  in  the  more  hollow  and 
lengthened  rolling  of  thunder;  also  we  see  in 
iport,  that  a  fresh  rose-leaf  gathered  together 
00  as  it  shall  contain  air,  and  struck  upon  the 


back  of  the  hand,  or  upon  the  forehead,  cracks  by 
eruption  of  the  air. 

Instances  of  the  percussion  of  a  hard  body 
against  the  air,  are  aeen  in  musical  stringed 
instruments;  in  the  whistling  of  an  arrow,  as  it 
flies  through  the  air ;  in  the  beating  of  the  air, 
^though  it  strike  not  any  hard  body ;  also,  in 
regals,  their  sound  is  given  by  the  air  striking 
against  water;  in  the  pipe  they  call  the  nightin- 
gaie-pipe,  which  gives  a  sound  continually  tum- 
bling ;  in  water  agitated  and  restoring  itself  tigara ; 
and  in  the  toys  wherewith  children  please  them- 
selves, (they  call  them  cocks,)  in  imitation  of  the 
voices  of  birds ;  likewise  in  other  hydraulics. 

Instances  of  the  percussion  of  a  hard  body 
against  a  hard  body,  are  found  either  simply,  or 
with  communication  of  some  air  enclosed  beside 
that  air,  which  is  cut  or  elided  between  the  hard 
bodies  percussed ;  simply,  as  in  all  hammering 
or  knocking  of  hard  bodies,  with  oommnnieation 
of  air  penned  in,  as  in  bells  and  drums. 

A  stone  cast  forcibly  into  the  water  gives  a 
sound ;  as  do  the  drops  of  rain  falling  upon  the 
water,  and  no  less  wave  dashing  against  wave,  in 
which  there  is  percussion  betwixt  a  hard  body 
and  water. 

Tt  seemeth  to  be  constant  in  the  generation  of 
all  sound,  that  there  are  certain  parts  of  air,  and 
that  air  is  required  between  the  bodies  penmssed ; 
which  air,  in  the  percussion  of  a  hard  body  against 
the  air,  and  of  a  hard  body  against  a  hard  body, 
appears  manifestly  to  be  cut  or  elided.  I  judge 
that  flame  should  suffice  for  this  in  tbe  stead  of 
air,  as  if  in  the  midst  of  a  great  flame  a  bell 
should  be  rung,  or  stones  knocked  toge^er ;  but 
in  the  percussion  of  air  against  air  this  elision  or 
separation  appears  more  dark,  but  the  air  seems 
only  to  be  beaten  and  driven,  and  that  in  a  soft 
voice,  very  gently.  But  it  seems,  even  in  this 
kind,  to  need  that  there  be  some  elision  of  the  air 
percussed  by  the  air  percussing :  for  even  in  air 
moved  by  a  fan,  the  air  from  the  side  of  the  fan* 
and  when  air  is  blown  out  of  bellows,  the  blast 
of  air  from  the  mouth,  divides  the  other  air.  Bat 
concerning  this  kind  of  elision  of  the  air,  which 
happens  when  the  percussion  of  air  against  air 
createth  sound,  as  in  the  voice,  let  inquiry  be 
made  further. 

It  is  well  doubted,  whether  the  percussion  that 
produces  sound,  when  the  air  is  percussed  by  a 
string,  or  otherwise,  be  from  the  beginning,  when 
the  string  starting  back  percusses  the  air,  or  a 
little  after,  the  air,  to  wit,  being  compressed  by  the 
first  percussion,  and  thereafter  acting  the  part,  as 
it  were,  of  a  hard  body. 

When  sound  is  yielded  by  the  percussion  of 
air  against  air,  it  is  required  that  there  be  an 
imprisoning  or  penning  of  the  air  in  some  con- 
cave, as  in  whistling  by  the  mouth,  in  pipes,  in 
&e  viol,  in  the  voice;  which  is  divided,  where - 
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the  air  k  penned  in  tbe  hollow  of  the  month  or 
IhiOBt.  In  the  percoBeton  of  a  herd  body  against 
air  18  reqnired  hardness  of  the  body  and  quick 
motion,  and  sometimes  commonication  with  a 
eoneaTe,  as  in  tbe  eittem,  late,  beating  of  the  air, 
fte. ;  bat  in  the  perenssien  of  a  hard  body  against 
A  haord  body,  the  hollow,  or  the  qaick  motion,  is 
less  reqaired. 

There  is  a  talk  of  a  white  gonpowder,  which 
should  giTe  pereassion  without  noise.  It  is  sore 
that  nitre,  which  is  white,  is  of  great  force  for 
•zpulsion,  yet  in  such  wise  as  the  speedy  kindling 
doth  much  enhance  both  the  percussion  and  the* 
noise ;  but  tbe  quick  kindling  is  caused  specially 
by  the  coal  of  willows,  which  is  black.  There- 
Ibie,  if  a  composition  were  made  of  sulphur  and 
nitre,  and  a  modieum  of  camphor,  it  is  like  that 
tbe  kindling  would  be  slower,  and  the  percussion 
not  so  jarring  and  sharp ;  whence  much  might  be 
diminished  of  the  sounid,  but*  with  loss  too  in  the 
•tfsngth  qf  the  percussion.  To  be  further 
inquiied. 

Of  ^  Lading  of  Sounds  and  its  Perithing  and 
Extinction* 

The  lasting  of  the  sound  of  a  bell  that  is  struck, 
or  of  a  string,  which  seems  to  be  prolonged,  and 
gradually  to  iade,  comes  not  righUy  of  the  first 
psfcussion,  but  the  trembling  of  the  body  per- 
eassed  generates  in  the  air  continually  new 
sound.  For,  if  that  trembling  be  cheeked,  and 
the  bell  or  strbg  stayed,  the  sound  quickly  dies; 
as  in  rirginals,  where,  if  the  quill  be  dropped  so 
that  it  touch  the  string,  the  sound  ceases. 

A  bell  hanging  in  tbe  air  gives  a  far  loader  and 
more  enduring  sound  if  it  be  chimed  upon  with  a 
hammer  on  the  outside,  than  if  it  stood  fixed,  and 
were  in  like  manner  chimed  upon  with  a  hammer. 
And  of  the  more  enduring  sound  the  reason  is 
rendered  already,  because  it  trembleth  longer. 
But  that  oTen  the  first  sound  in  the  hanging  bell 
is  more  resounding,  in  the  standing  less,  would  be 
further  inquired. 

Likewise  a  drinking  cup  of  silver  or  of  glass 
that  is  fillipped«  if  it  be  left  alone,  gives  a  sound 
louder  and  more  lasting ;  but  if  the  foot  of  the  cup 
be  steadied  with  the  other  hand,  a  far  duller,  and 
of  shorter  stay. 

The  sound  which  is  yielded  in  the  viol  or  eit- 
tem is  plainly  not  made  by  the  percussion  between 
the  finger,  or  the  quill,  and  the  string,  or  between 
the  finger,  or  the  qoilU  and  the  air,  but  by  the 
finger  impelling,  and  thereafter  the  string  flying 
back,  and  in  that  recoil  persaseing  the  air.  There- 
fore, when  the  string  is  moved  with  a  bow,  not 
by  the  finger,  or  a  quill,  the  sound  can  be  eonr 
tinued  at  pleasure,  through  the  roughness  of  the 
String  of  the  bow,  which  is  a  littie  smeared  with 
rosin ;  whence  it  slides  not  on  the  string,  nor  once 
strikes  it,  but  holds  and  continually  tortureth  it, 
out  of  which  motion  the  sound  is  maintained. 
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It  can  be  tetoi  Ux  an  argument,  that  sound  is 
manifestiy  some  kind  of  local  motion  in  the  air, 
that  it  so  suddenly  fails ;  because,  in  all  cutting 
or  impulsion  of  the  air,  the  air  quite  recovers  and 
restores  itself,  which  also  water  doth  through 
many  circles,  albeit  not  so  speedily  as  the  air. 

Of  ike  Confj^non  and  Perturbation  cf  Sounds. 

In  the  act  of  sight,  visibles  from  one  part  im» 
pede  not  visibles  from  other  parts;  but  all  the 
visibles  which  offer  themselves  from  every  part, 
lands,  waters,  woods,  the  sun,  buildings,  men,  are 
at  once  represented  to  the  eyes.  But,  if  so  many 
voices  or  sounds  did  at  once  issue  firom  several 
parts,  the  hearing  should  be  plainly  confounded, 
nor  might  distinctiy  perceive  them. 

The  greater  sound  confoundetii  the  less,  that  it 
should  not  be  heard;  but  spiritual  species,  as 
they  speak  of  a  diverse  kind  from  sound,  confuse 
not  sound,  but  altogetiier  and  at  once  hang  in  the 
air,  the  one  little  or  nothing  troubling  the  other; 
as  light,  or  colour,  heat  and  cold,  smells,  magnetic 
virtues ;  all  these  together  can  hang  in  the  air,  nor 
yet  do  greatly  hinder  or  disturb  sounds. 

The  cause  wherefore  many  visibles  are  at  once 
represented  unto  the  eyes,  the  one  not  confound* 
ing  the  other,  would  seem  to  be  none  other  but 
this :  that  visibles  are  not  seen  except  in  a  right 
line,  but  sounds  are  heard  even  in  a  line  oblique, 
or  arcuate.  Therefore,  as  many  objects  in  the 
area  of  the  sphere  of  sight,  as  are  conveyed,  there 
be  so  many  cones  of  beams,  nor  ever  one  cone 
doth  coincide  with  another ;  neither  do  the  ver^ 
tices  of  the  cones  meet  in  the  same  point,  because 
they  are  carried  by  right  lines.  But  sounds,  which 
are  carried  by  lines,  both  right  and  arcuate,  can 
meet  easily  in  one  point,  and  so  are  confused. 
The  same  seemeth  to  be  the  cause  wherefore  a 
more  bright  colour  drowns  not  a  more  dim  colour ; 
nevertheless,  a  greater  light  obscures  and  hides 
a  weaker  light,  because  light  is  perceived  in  an 
arched  line,  like  as  sound.  For,  although  the 
very  flame  of  a  candle  be  not  seen  except  in  a 
right  line,  yet  does  the  light  that  is  everywhere 
spread  round  attain  to  the  sight  in  lines,  arched 
in  respect  of  the  body  of  tiie  candle :  the  like  is 
the  case  of  the  sun,  or  flame.  Now,  if  it  be  ob- 
jected that  neither  is  light  itself  seen  except  in  a 
right  line  from  air  illuminated,  it  is  true ;  but  I 
think  that  this  as  well  happens  to  sound:  for 
neither  is  sound  heard  unless  in  right  lines  from 
some  part  of  the  sphere  of  sound,  whitiier  the  first 
pulsation  arrives.  But  colour,  which  is  nothing 
otiier  than  the  image  unequally  refiected  of  the 
light,  spreadeth  around  so  weak  species,  that  it  • 
littie  or  nothing  tinges  the  air  adjacent,  unless 
where  the  colours  are  conveyed  in  right  lines  be- 
tween the  object  and  the  eye. 

Let  there  be  a  trial  made  wiUi  a  double  rseorder,. 
in  which  let  there  be  two  fipples,  at  each  end  one,  * 
I  so  as  they  may  be  played  in  unison :  the  hollow 
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pipe  being  of  a  doable  length,  and  continned  in 
one;  let  two  together  play  the  same  tune  at  either 
end,  and  let  it  be  noted  whether  the  Bound  be  con- 
faeed,  or  amplified,  or  dolled. 

Let  there  be  two  hollow  tronks  taken,  and 
joined  together  crosswiae,  so  as  they  shall  open 
the  one  into  the  other,  in  the  place  where  they  are 
joined;  and  let  two  speak  into  the  direct  and 
transyerse  trunk,  and  let  the  ears  of  two  be  in 
Hke  manner  applied  to  the  opposite  ends,  and 
observe  whether  the  voices  confuse  one  another. 

Ofihe  aceenary  Aid»  and  ImpedimentM  of  Sound,- 
(f  the  Stay  of  Sound  f  and  the  Diner nty  of 
Medium*, 

I  remember  in  a  chamber  in  Cambridge  that 
was  something  ruinous,  that  a  pillar  of  iron  was 
erected  for  a  prop,  of  the  thickness  perhaps  of  a 
thumb's  breadth  and  a  half;  and  that  this  pillar, 
being  struck  with  a  stick  or  otherwise,  made  a 
little  flat  noise  in  the  chamber  wherein  the  pillar 
stood,  but  in  the  chamber  beneath  a  resounding 
boom. 

To  inquire,  which  bodies,  and  of  what  solidity 
and  thickness,  altogether  debar  and  shut  out 
sound ;  as,  also,  which  more  or  less  dull,  although 
they  intercept  it  not  wholly.  For  as  yet  is  it  not 
known  which  mediums  interposed  be  more  propi- 
tious, which  more  adverse.  Therefore,  let  there 
be  trial  made  in  gold,  stone,  glass,  cloth,  water, 
oil,  and  of  the  thickness  of  each.  Hereof  is  all 
need  to  inquire  further. 

Air  is  the  aptest,  and,  as  it  were,  the  sole  me- 
dium of  sound.  Again,  the  moister  air  (I  judge) 
better  conveyeth  sound  than  the  drier ;  but  in  a 
fog  what  happeneth  I  remember  not.  Also,  the 
night  air  better  than  by  day;  but  this  can  be 
ascribed  to  the  silence. 

Inquire  touching  the  medium  of  flame,  what  its 
operation  shall  be  in  respect  of  sound ;  whether, 
to  wit,  a  flame  of  some  thickness  altogether  stop 
and  intercept  sound,  or  at  least  deaden  it  more 
than  the  air.    This  can  be  seen  in  bonfires. 

Also,  to  inquire  concerning  the  medium  of  air 
vehemently  agitated.  For,  although  wind  carry 
sound,  yet  I  deem  that  any  vehement  wind  doth 
somewhat  trouble  sound,  so  as  it  shall  be  heard 
4e8S  far,  even  with  the  wind,  than  in  still  weather, 
of  which  let  there  be  more  inquiry  made. 

To  see  what  sound  brass  or  iron,  red-hot,  yields, 
struck  with  a  hammer,  compared  to  that  which 
it  gives  cold. 

Cff  the  Penetration  of  Sounds, 

The  a^tites,  or  eagle  stone,  hath  like  a  kernel 
or  yolk  of  the  stone,  which  being  shaken  makes 
a  flat  sound ;  so  a  hawk's  bell,  [stopped,]  but 
a  much  dearer  if  there  be  a  chink. 

Let  inquiry  be  made  of  divers,  if  they  hear  at 
«11  under  water,  especially  that  is  of  any  deep- 1 


;  and  let  this  be  distinctly  inquired*  not  only 
whether  they  hear  any  sound  at  all  from  above, 
which  is  made  in  the  air,  but  also,  whether  they 
hear  the  percussion  of  the  body  of  the  water 
within  the  water,  v^here  no  air  is.  I  have  made 
this  trial  in  a  bath ;  a  pail  of  a  good  size  with  the 
mouth  turned  over  was,  in  such  wise,  pressed 
evenly  down,  as  it  carried  the  air  fairly  down 
with  it,  in  its  hollow,  below  the  water,  to  the 
depth  of  a  hand-breath ;  and  in  this  manner  the 
pail  was  held  down  with  the  hands,  that  it  should 
not  overturn  nor  rise:  then  a  diver  put  his  head 
within  the  pail,  and  did  speak:  his  Toiee  was 
heard,  speaking ;  and  even  his  speech  was  arti- 
culately distinguished,  but  wonderfolly  shrill, 
and  almost  like  a  whistling,  as  the  voice  useth 
to  be  heard  in  a  play  of  puppets. 

Let  it  be  exactly  inquired,  so  as  it  be  cleaily 
rendered  positive  whether  sound  can  be  generated, 
except  there  be  air  betwixt  the  percussing  and 
the  percussed  body.  As,  if  two  pebbles  hanging 
by  a  string  be  let  down  into  a  basin  of  water,  or 
a  river,  and  shaken,  so  as  they  shall  strike  to- 
gether in  the  midst  of  the  water ;  or  let  an  open 
pair  of  tongs  be  Arust  down  into  the  water,  and 
there  knapped ;  and  let  it  be  noted  whether  they 
give  a  sound,  and  what.  I  do  suppose  that  divert, 
in  swimming,  make  no  noise  under  the  water ; 
unless  there  may  perchance  be  some,  by  the  suc- 
cession of  motion  under  the  surfJMse  of  die  wafer, 
and  the  water  thence  striking  the  air. 

There  is  no  doubt  but  in  bladders  tied,  and  not 
quite  full,  and  shaken,  there  is  a  sound  given* 
namely,  of  the  liquor  contained  in  them,  and  no 
less  a  sound  is  given  on  letting  down  a  stone 
into  water,  when  it  strikes  the  bottom  of  the  ves- 
sel. But  in  the  former  trial  air  is  intermingled ; 
in  the  second,  the  percussion  of  the  bottom  of 
the  vessel  by  the  stone  communicates  with  the 
air  without  the  vessel.  But,  after  the  first  per- 
cussion, it  needeth  not  that  there  be  air  interme- 
diate through  the  whole  area  of  the  sphere  defe- 
rent; for  that  is  shown  by  the  trial  of  one  speaking 
in  a  pail  under  the  water,  where  part  of  the  defe- 
rent from  the  water  is  not  air,  but  the  wood  of 
the  pail,  and  the  water ;  whence  the  sound  is 
sharpened,  and  rainished,  and  lost. 

But,  because  it  is  manifest  that  sound  passes 
through  and  penetrates  hard  bodies,  (as  potters* 
earth  and  glass ;)  and  it  is  also  most  certain 
(alAough  hitherto  concealed  from  men's  obser- 
vation) that  there  is,  in  every  tangrible  body,  some 
pneumatical  part,  besides  ^e  gross  parts  inter* 
mixed,  it  is  to  be  considered  whether  pen^ration 
of  sound  of  this  kind  come  not  thence,  for  that 
the  pneumatical  or  aerial  parts  of  the  tangible 
body  communicate  with  the  outer  air. 

Take  a  vessel  of  silver,  and  another  of  wood, 
fhll  of  water ;  take  a  pair  of  iron  tongs,  and  knap 
them  in  the  water  in  the  vessels,  at  the  distance 
of  a  thumb's  breadth,  perhaps,  or  more,  from  the 
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1»ottom :  you  shall  hear  the  soniid  of  the  tongs 
luiapped  in  the  yessel  of  silver  mnch  more  re- 
sounding than  in  the  wooden  one.  Whereat,  if 
the  two  vessels  were  empty,  and  yon  knapped 
the  tongs  at  the  same  distance,  there  should  he 
little  difference,  or  none.  Whence  it  appears, 
first,  that  where  is  no  air  that  can  be  elided,  but 
only  water,  sound  is  given ;  next,  that  the  sound 
given  by  the  percussion  commnmcates  better 
-with  the  vessel  through  water  than  through  air. 
The  mouth  being  close  shut,  there  is  made  a 
murmur  (such  as  dumb  persons  use  to  make)  by 
the  throat;  if  the  nostrils  likewise  be  fast  closed, 
no  murmur  can  be  made.  Whence  it  appears, 
that  that  sound  by  the  throat  is  not  effected  unless 
through  the  opening  which  lies  between  the 
throat  and  the  nostrils. 

-Of  the  Carriage  cf  Sounds,  and  their  Direction  or 
Spreading ;  and  of  the  Area .  which  Sownd  JUk, 
together  and  severaUy* 

All  sound  is  diffused  in  a  sphere  from  the  place 
of  the  percussion,  and  fills  the  whole  area  of  this 
sphere  to  a  certun  limit,  upwards,  downwards, 
sideways,  and  every  way. 

Throughout  this  orb  the  sound  is  loudest  close 
to  Ae  stroke;  thence,  in  the  proportion  of  the 
distance,  it  growa  more  faint,  until  it  vanishes. 
The  limits  of  this  sphere  are  extended  some  little 
by  reason  of  the  quickness  of  hearing ;  yet  is 
there  something  uttermost,  whither,  to  the  most 
delicate  sense,  sound  reaches  not. 

There  is  something,  I  think,  in  the  direction  of 
the  first  impulsion ;  for,  if  a  man  should  stand  in 
an  open  pulpit  in  the  fields,  and  shout,  the  voice, 
I  judge,  should  be  further  heard  forwards  from  the 
speaker  than  behind.  So,  if  ordnance,  or  a 
harquebuss  be  discharged,  I  judge  that  the  sound 
shall  be  further  heard  before  the  ordnance  or  har- 
quebuss than  behind  it. 

Whether  there  be  any  thing  in  the  ascension 
of  sound  upwards,  or  in  the  descension  of  sound 
downwards,  which  may  further  sound,  or  make 
it  cease  nearer,  doth  not  appear.  The  sound  is 
indeed  well  heard,  if  one  speak  from  a  high  win- 
dow or  turret,  by  those  who  stand  upon  the 
ground ;  and,  contrariwise,  being  uttered  by  those 
Uiat  stand  upon  the  ground  from  the  window  or 
turret,  but  by  whether  more  easily,  or  further  off*, 
let  better  inquiry  be  made. 

Pulpits  are  used  for  speaking  in  assemblies, 
tmd  generals  did  usually  speak  standing  upon 
mounds  of  sods ;  yet  is  it  is  no  wise  hence  con- 
firmed that  sound  easilier  descends  than  it  rises, 
•nnce  the  cause  hereof  may  be  the  liberty  of  the 
air  in  the  higher  place,  not  thronged  or  hindered, 
as  below  amongst  the  crowd,  but  not  the  readier 
motion  downwards.  Therefore,  let  not  the  con- 
templation stay  in  this  instance,  but  let  a  trial  be 
•made  where  other  tilings  are  equal. 

The  power  of  the  soimd  is  received  whde  in 


every  part  of  the  air,  not  the  whole  in  the  whole 
air,  unless  where  the  opening  or  passage  b  ex 
ceedingly  strait.  For  if  one  stand  in  any  place 
utterly  closed,  so  as  the  sound  may  not  penetrate 
at  all,  and  that  in  any  part  soever  of  a  sphere  of 
sound,  and  there  be  a  small  opening  made,  the 
articulate  voice  shall  enter  through  that  opening, 
and  in  fine  through  as  many  openings  as  yon 
shall  choose  to  make  through  the  whole  round  of 
the  sphere  of  sound  :  so  as  it  is  manifest  that  that 
whole  articulation  of  sound  is  conveyed  entire  in 
these  minutest  parts  of  the  air,  not  less  than  if 
the  air  were  at  large  on  every  side. 

It  is,  however,  to  be  observed  whether  sounds 
proceeding  from  the  greater  pulsations  of  the  air 
(such  as  are  made  by  the  discharge  of  ordnance) 
become  not  more  exile  when  they  enter  by  those 
small  apertures ;  for  it  may  be  that  the  subtilties 
of  sound  shall  enter  unconfused,  but  the  whole 
crash,  or  roar,  not  so  well. 

The  rays  of  visible  bodies  do  not  strike  the 
sense,  unless  they  be  conveyed  through  the  me« 
dium  in  straight  lines,  and  the  interposition  of 
any  opaque,  in  a  right  line,  intercepts  the  sigfat» 
although  every  thing  else  be  on  all  sides  wholly 
open.  But  sound,  if  there  be  a  dilatation  or  pas- 
sage, whether  by  arching  over,  or  by  inverted 
arching  downwards,  or  laterally,  or  even  by  wind- 
ing, perishes  not,  but  arrives.  Nevertheless,  I 
judge  that  sound  is  more  strongly  carried  in 
straight  lines,  betwixt  the  pulsations  and  the  ear, 
and  that  by  its  archings  and  windings  it  is  some- 
what broken ;  as,  if  there  be  a  wall  betwixt  the 
speaker  and  the  hearer,  I  think  that  the  voice  shall 
not  be  so  well  heard  as  if  the  wall  were  away. 
I  judge,  too,  that  if  the  speaker  or  the  hearer  be 
placed  at  a  little  distance  from  the  wall,  the  voice 
shall  be  better  heard  than  nigh  unto  the  wall,  be- 
oause  the  arching  so  much  the  less  departs  from 
a  right  line.  But  this  also  would  be  further  in- 
quired. 

If  the  ear  be  laid  to  the  one  end  of  any  tube  or 
long  hollow  trunk,  and  a  voice  speak  softly  at  the 
oAer  opening  of  the  tube,  such  a  voice  shall  be 
heard,  which,  being  as  softly  spoken  in  the  air  at 
large,  should  not  arrive,  nor  be  heard.  Whence 
it  is  clear,  that  that  confining  of  the  air  helps  to 
the  conveying  of  the  voice,  without  confusion. 

It  is  also  a  common  opinion,  that,  other  things 
being  equal,  the  voice  is  better  heard  within  doors 
than  abroad;  but  whether  the  voice  be  better 
heard  when  the  ear  is  out  of  doors,  and  the  voice 
within  the  house;  or  contrariwise,  when  the  voice 
is  out  of  doors,  and  the  ear  within  the  house,  may 
be  further  inquired ;  albeit  herein  also  the  opinion 
is  received,  that  what  is  abroad  is  better  heard 
within  doors,  than  what  is  within,  abroad. 

It  is  common  to  hearing  and  sight,  and,  indeed, 
in  a  certain  measure,  to  the  other  senses,  that  the 
attention  of  the  perceiving  mind,  and  express  di- 
rection to  perceiving,  help  somewhat  to  peroeiv- 
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ingr,  aa  wban  one  looks  gtetdfidy,  or  (as  tey 
ssy)  prioks  his  eanu 

Soonds  afo  not  carried  so  far*  artienlste  ma& 
distinet,  as  their  species,  and  a  confused  coil  of 
them ;  for  the  hum  of  Toioes  can  be  heard  where 
Ifae  articulate  words  themselyes  are  not  heard ; 
and  a  confused  tinklinf  of  music,  when  the  hai^ 
mony  itself  or  tune  is  not  heard. 

Sound  is  preserved,  at  the  best,  in  a  hollow 
tnmk.  Therefore  let  there  be  taken  a  hollow 
trank  of  a  good  lengrth,  and  let  it  be  put  out  from 
the  window  of  a  lower  chamber ;  let  one  speak 
bj  thrusting  of  his  head  out  of  the  window,  at 
one  end  of  the  tnmk,  as  softly  as  ever  he  may : 
let  another  lay  his  ear  to  the  other  end  of  die 
tnnk,  standing  below  upon  the  ground :  let  this 
be  done  in^  like  wise  revereely,  by  speaking  from 
below,  and  lajring  to  of  the  ear  above,  and  from 
tiiis  trial  let  a  judgment  be  made,  whether  the 
Toice  ascend  or  descend  more  easily,  or  even 
aUke.  They  deliver  for  certain,  that  there  be 
some  places  and  buildings  so  vaulted,  that  if  one 
stand  in  a  certain  part  of  the  chamber,  and  speak, 
he  can  be  better  heard  at  some  disunce  than  near. 

All  harmony  appeareth  to  sound  somewhat 
foUer  and  deeper  at  a  little  remoteness  from  the 
place  of  the  sound  than  near;  so  as  something 
should  seem  to  happen  to  hearing  about  sound, 
like  as  happeneth  to  sight  about  visible  species, 
that  some  removal  from  the  organ  of  the  sense 
furthered  the  perception  of  the  sense.  But  in 
that  opinion  may  be  twofold  error.  First,  because 
m  the  act  of  sight  there  be,  perhaps,  beams  re- 
quired from  the  object  to  the  pupil,  which  there 
cannot  be  whero  the  object  toucheth  the  pupil, 
which  between  the  hearing  and  the  sound  is  not 
required^  But  much  rather,  because  to  seeing  is 
light  needed.  But  an  object  touching  the  pupil 
intercepts  the  light;  whereas  nothing  of  this  kind 
befalls  to  hearing.  And,  in  the  second  place,  be- 
cause to  sight  there  needeth  not  always  a  medium ; 
forasmuch  as,  in  the  removing  of  cataracts  of  the 
eyes,  the  little  silver  needle  wherewith  the  eata< 
Tacts  are  removed,  even  when  it  moveth  upon  the 
pupil  within  the  coat  of  the  eye,  is  excellently 
seen. 

In  objects  of  sight,  if  the  eye  be  plaoed  in  the 
dark,  and  the  object  in  the  light,  it  shall  do  well 
but  if  the  object  be  placed  in  the  dark,  and  the 
eye  in  ^e  light,  you  shall  not  see.  So,  if  a  thin 
veil  or  net^work  be  cast  over  the  eyes,  the  object 
is  well  seen ;  if  upon  Uie  object,  it  confounds 
sight  And  albeit,  that  perhaps  nei&er  of  these 
agreeth  to  sound  and  hearing,  yet  may  ^ey  ad- 
vertise us  that  trials  be  made,  whether  the  ear 
set  against  the  hollow  trunk,  if  the  sound  be 
made  at  a  distance  in  the  air  at  large,  or  con- 
versely, the  sound  be  produced  at  the  hollow 
trunk,  the  ear  being  placed  at  a  distance  in  the 
air  at  large,  favour  more  the  pere^tion  of  the 


Cf  the  Variety  cf  Me  BodU»  tohiek  yiM  Smtmdr 
and  the  InttrumenUi  and  cf  the  SpeeUt  ^ 
Stnmds  which  occur. 

The  kinds  of  sounds  appear  to  receive  soeli  a 
division:  loud,  soft,  sharp  or  treble,  base;  ranai- 
cal,  unmusical ;  interior  or  whispering,  exterior 
or  sounding;  simple,  compounded,  original, is- 
fleeted ;  so  as  they  are  divisions  six. 

The  stronger  ^e  first  pulsation  shall  be,  and 
die  dilatation  the  more  free,  and  without  let,  the 
greater  is  the  sound  given :  the  weaker  the  psi- 
cussion,  and  more  disturbed  tlie  dilatation,  the  lass. 

Tieble  sounds  are  carried  as  far,  and  peiehaooe 
farther  than  base.    Let  this  be  better  inqaiieA. 

Accordingly  as  the  concave  of  a  bell  shall  bs 
greater,  it  givedi  a  baser  soond ;  the  less,  te 
more  treble. 

The  bigger  a  string,  the  baser  sonnd  h 
jrield ;  the  less,  the  more  treble. 

A  string,  the  more  tightly  strained,  the  i 
treble  sound  shall  it  yield ;  the  looser,  the  banr: 
so  as  a  little  bigger  string  more  tightly  strained, 
and  a  less  more  slaekly,  shall  give  the  same  noto» 

In  trumpets,  in  like  wise,  in  flutes,  homs,  and 
recorders,  pipes,  also  in  the  mouth  of  a  man 
whistling,  the  more  narrow  and  straight  they 
are,  they  give  the  more  treble  sound ;  the  wider, 
or  more  open,  the  baser. 

In  flutes,  the  air,  issuing  by  a  hole  nearer  the 
breath,  yields  a  more  treble  sound ;  by  one  men 
distant,  a  baser:  so  a  little  bigger  flute  by  the 
nearer  hole,  and  a  smaller  by  the  more  removed^ 
may  give  the  same  note. 

In  some  stringed  instruments  (as  in  the  viol» 
citterns,  and  the  like)  men  have  found  a  aluU  lor 
the  straining  of  the  strings,  beyond  the  first 
straining,  so  as  compressing  them  with  the  fin> 
gere  lower  down  or  higher  up,  they  strain  thsB 
to  the  alteration  of  Uie  note. 

If  a  drinking-cup  of  glass  or  silver  be  taken  and 
fillipped,  if  the  water  stand  higiier  in  the  cup,  and 
the  cup  be  fuller,  it  will  give  a  more  treble  aoond ; 
if  lower,  and  the  cup  be  more  empty,  a  baser. 

In  a  hollow  pipe,  such  as  they  use  for  shoot- 
ing of  birds,  if  one  vrhistle  with  the  moeth, 
setting  the  mouth  to  one  end  of  the  tube,  the 
sound  is  dulled,  truly,  to  the  bystander ;  but  if 
die  ear  be  laid  to  the  other  end,  it  gives  a  most 
sharp  sound,  so  as  it  shall  hardly  be  borne. 

Let  there  be  a  trial  made  with  a  trunk,  in  the 
part  where  the  ear  is  laid,  narrow,  in  the  put 
where  the  mouth  is  set,  wider,  and  conversely; 
whether  the  sound  be  rendered  more  treble  m 
baser,  after  the  manner  of  mirrors,  which  coatiatf 
or  enlarge  the  objects  of  sight. 

Cf  the  MutitpHcatian,  Majoratioru,  Dimimitm^ 
and  Fraction  of  Sound* 
It  would  be  seen  in  what,  how,  way,  maaae^ 
soond  can  be  artificially  magnified  and  moltiplied.. 
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Blirrora  da  eff^t  both  In  sight.  Now,  the  mi4- 
<deii  reflectioii  of  soniid  seemo  to  tarn  to  aagnen- 
tetioii;  for  if  the  Toiee  and  eeho  be  jidded 
together,  need  is  that  the  sotud  be  not  distin- 
^Dished,  \mt  magnified.  Therefore,  sonnds  upon 
rivers  are  greater,  the  water  resounding  and 
blending  itself  with  thfi  original  sound. 

I  have  also  noted  that  when  a  round-hovse  is 
made  in  water«ondnits,  then  a  long  vaalt,  and 
liien  a  greater  chamber,  (sneh  as  is  to  be  seen  in 
the  fields  by  Chaiing  Cross  near  London,)  if  jon 
-erj  at  the  window  or  slit  of  the  round-house,  and 
one  stand  by  the  window  of  the  greater  chamber, 
IT  hr  more  fearful  roaring  is  heard  than  by  one 
standing  where  the  cry  is  made. 

I  bethink  me  that  in  the  play  of  puppets,  the 
streaking  is  such  as  it  is  heard  distinctly,  but  far 
Sharper  and  more  exile  than  in  the  ahr  at  large ;  as 
happens  in  mirrors  that  render  letters  iar  smaller 
than  they  are  in  the  ordinary  medium:  so  as 
Sound  appears  plainly  possible  by  art  to  be  both 
amplified  and  rendered  more  exile. 

Children  hold  the  horn  of  a  bent  bow  betwixt 
dieir  teeth,  and  with  an  arrow  strike  the  string, 
whence  is  produced  a  more  resounding  sound,  and 
a  far  greater  boom,  than  if  the  bow  were  not  held 
fit  the  teeth ;  which  they  ascribe  to  the  consent 
Which  the  bones  of  the  teeth  have  with  tiie  bone 
of  hearing ;  since,  conversely  also,  by  a  certain 
harsh  sound  in  the  hearing,  the  teeth  too  be  set 
tn  edge. 

In  like  manner,  let  a  lanoe  touch  the  wood  of 
the  belly  of  an  harp,  especially  of  the  hole  in  it 
at  the  hollow  end,  and  be  held  with  the  teeth  at 
the  other  end,  and  the  harp  struck ;  the  sound  is 
tnade  greater  by  taking  hold  with  the  teeth,  that 
is  to  say,  to  him  that  so  taketh  hold. 

It  is  most  assured  (however  unvoted)  that  ^e 
force,  which  after  the  first  percussion  carries  on 
balls,  or  arrows,  or  darts,  and  the  Hke,  is  situated 
in  the  minute  parts  of  the  body  discharged,  and 
not  in  the  air  continually  carrying  it,  like  a  boat 
in  the  water.  Hiis  being  premised,  it  may  be 
considered  whether  sound  might  not  be  lessened 
in  ordnance  or  a  harquebuss,  Without  much 
weakening  of  the  percussion,  in  this  manner. 
Let  there  be  a  harquebuss  made  with  a  barrel  of 
fl  pretty  strength,  so  as  it  break  not  easily ;  in 
^e  barrel  let  there  be  four  or  five  holes  made,  not 
like  chinks,  but  round,  about  the  middle  of  the 
barrel.  The  percussion  hath  already  gotten  its 
force,  excepting  so  far  as  by  reason  of  the  lengtii 
c(  the  barrel  it  may  be  increased ;  but  the  percus- 
sion of  the  air  at  the  mouth  of  the  harquebuss. 
Which  generates  the  sound,  will  be  much  at- 
tenuated by  the  emission  of  sound  through  those 
holes  in  the  middle  of  the  barrel,  before  that  the 
Sir  enclosed  arrive  at  the  mouth  of  the  harque- 
buss. Therefore  it  is  probable  that  the  sound  and 
boom  shall  by  many  parts  be  diminished. 


Cy  Ae  Repenumhn  if  Sowndt  and  Edko* 
,  The  repercussion  of  sounds  (which  we  caR 
echo)  can  be  taken  for  an  argument  that  sound 
is  not  a  local  motion  of  the  air ;  for  if  it  were,  the 
repercussion  should  be  made  in  manner  conforma- 
ble to  the  original,  as  happens  in  all  corporeal 
repercussions.  But  in  sound,  wherein  such  an 
exact  generation  is  required,  as  in  the  voice, 
which  hath  so  many  organs,  and  in  musical  in- 
struments, which  be  curiously  framed,  the  things 
which  yield  the  repercussed  sound  have  nothing 
such,  but  are  merely  rude,  having  almost  nothing 
save  this,  that  sound  passes  not  through  them. 

Of  the  CaruenU  and  DissenU  cf  jSudiblea  and 
VisibkSf  and  of  other  9o  called  Spiritual  Spedee. 

1%ty  agree  in  these : 

Both  are  diffused  is  a  spherical  compass  or  orb* 
and  fill  the  whole  area  of  that  sphere,  and  ars 
earried  to  very  distant  spaces,  and  wax  faint  by 
degrees,  aocording  to  the  distanoe  of  the  object, 
then  vanish.  Both  carry  their  figurations  and 
differenoes  into  minute  portions  of  their  orb,  en- 
tire and  unconfused,  so  as  they  are  perceived 
through  small  crannies  no  otherwise  than  in  an 
open  place. 

Both  are  of  ezeeedingly  sudden  and  swift 
generation  and  dilataticm,  and  conversely  they  are 
extingaished,  and  perish  suddenly  and  quickly. 

Both  take  and  convey  minute  and  exquisite 
differeneee,  as  of  eolours,  figures,  motions,  dis- 
tBnces>  in  visibles ;  of  Articulate  voioes,  of  musical 
tones,  and  of  their  swift  fjwigoe  and  tiepidatioiii 
in  andibles. 

Both,  in  their  virtue  and  foiee,  appear  neither 
to  emit  any  eorporeal  substance  into  their  ms* 
diums  or  their  orb,  nor  even  to  give  forth  or  pro* 
voke  a  local  perceptible  molioB  in  their  mediamst 
but  to  eonvey  eertsin  spiritual  species,  of  which 
ths  nature  and  manner  is  unkaowii. 

Both  sppear  to  be  not  generative  of  any  other 
virtos  or  quality  beeides  tbek  proper  virtos,  and  so 
far  to  work,  being  slse  barren. 

Both  in  their  proper  action  appear,  as  if  corpo- 
really, to  work  three  thisgn.  The  first,  that  tfis 
stronger  object  drowns  and  oenfounds  ths  weaker  \ 
as  tbe  light  of  the  sun,  the  li|^  of  a  eandle,  the 
report  of  ordnanee,  the  voice.  The  aeoood,  that 
the  mors  aroellsBt  objset  destroys  ths  weaker 
sense;  as  the  light  of  the  sun,  the  eye,  s  violent 
sound  elose  at  the  ear,  the  heariaf.  The  third,  that 
both  are  repercussed,  as  in  mirrors  and  ths  sefao. 

Neither  doth  the  (Ajeet  of  the  one  eoniband  or 
hinder  the  object  of  the  other ;  as  light  or  oolonr, 
sonnd,  or  contrariwise. 

Both  aflset  ths  sense  in  animals,  and  dmt  hy 
obfeets  in  greater  or  less  degrees  grateful  or 
odious:  bnt  they  sfisot  also  after  their  own  nan 
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aer  inanimates  proportionate,  and  haying  (as 
seemeth)  a  conformity  with  the  organs  of  the 
senses ;  as  coloors,  a  mirror,  that  is  crystalline 
like  the  eye ;  soands,  the  places  of  rsTerberation, 
which  seem,  likewise,  to  resemble  the  bone  and 
cavern  of  the  ear. 

Both  work  diversely,  accordingly  as  they  have 
their  mediums  well  or  ill  disposed. 

To  both  the  medium  the  most  conducible  and 
propitioos  is  the  air.  In  both  the  stretching  of 
the  sense,  and,  as  it  were,  its  erection  to  perceiv- 
ing; availeth  somewhat  in  more  nice  objects. 

The  species  of  visibles  appear  to  be  as  if  emis- 
sions of  beams  from  the  visible  body,  almost  like 
odours.  But  the  species  of  andibles  appear  more 
to  partake  of  a  local  motion,  like  the  percussions 
which  are  made  in  the  air :  that  whereas  bodies 
for  the  most  part  work  in  two  manners,  by  com- 
munication of  their  nature,  or  by  an  impression  or 
signature  of  their  motion,  that  diffusion  in  visibles 
appeareth  more  to  partake  of  die  former  manner; 
in  audibles,  of  the  latter. 

The  dilatation  of  sounds  appears  to  be  more  evi- 
dently carried  by  the  air  than  of  visibles.  For  I 
Judge  that  a  veh«nent  wind  shall  not  so  much 
hinder  any  visible  afar  off,  as  a  sound ;  I  under- 
stand the  wind  blowing  contrary. 

It  is  a  notable  difference,  whence  also  many 
less  differences  flow,  diat  visibles  (original  light 
excepted)  are  not  carried  but  by  right  lines, 
whilst  sounds  are  carried  by  arcuate  lines. 

Hence  it  happens,  that  visibles  confound  not 
one  another,  diat  are  r^resented  together :  sounds 
contrarily.  Hence  it  happens,  that  the  solidity 
of  the  substance  seems  not  greatly  to  hinder  sight, 
provided  only  the  positions  of  the  parts  of  the 
body  be  after  a  simple  order  and  with  straight 
passages,  as  in  glass,  water,  crystal,  diamond; 
but  a  little  silk  or  linen  cloth  breaks  the  sight, 
though  they  be  bodies  very  thin  and  porous;  but 
cloths  of  this  kind  little  or  nothing  hinder  hearing, 
which  those  solids  do  exceedingly.  Hence  it 
happens,  that  unto  the  reverberation  of  visibles  a 
small  mirror  suffices,  or  like  transpicuous  body, 
let  it  be  only  placed  in  a  right  line,  where  the 
visibles  pass ;  but  unto  making  of  the  reverbera- 
tion of  echo,  it  needeth  also  to  confine  the  sound 
from  the  side,  because  it  is  carried  to  all  sides. 
The  visible  object  is  further  carried,  in  proportion, 
than  sound. 

Visibles,  too  nearly  approached  to  the  eye,  are 
not  80  well  seen  as  at  some  little  distance,  so  as  the 
beams  may  meet  in  a  more  acute  angle ;  but  in 
hearing,  the  nearer  the  better.  But  herein  there 
may  be  twofold  error.  The  first,  because  to  see- 
ing there  is  required  lig^t;  but  if  the  object  be 
brought  very  near  to  the  eye,  this  is  shut  out. 
For  I  have  heard  of  one  trustworthy,  which  was 


cured  of  cataracts  of  the  eyes,  when  the  little  sil- 
ver needle  moved  over  the  very  pupil  of  his  eye, 
and  did  touch  it,  he,  without  any  medium,  (that 
sUver  needle  being  far  narrower  than  the  pupil 
itself  of  the  eye,)  saw  perfectly  the  needle,  liie 
second,  that  Uie  cave  of  the  ear  is  distinctly  inter- 
posed before  the  organ  of  hearing,  so  as,  being 
without,  the  sound  is  altogether  unable  to  touch 
the  bone  and  membrane  of  hearing. 

The  species  of  sight  are  more  swifUy  conveyed 
than  sounds,  as  appeareth  in  the  flash  and  report 
of  guns;  also  in  lightning  and  thunder,  whas 
the  thunder  is  heard  after  a  while. 

I  conceive  also  that  the  species  of  sound  do 
hang  longer  in  the  air  than  visibles.  For,  although 
neidier  do  these  perish  on  tiie  instant,  as  we  ses 
in  a  ring  spinning,  and  lute-strings  fiUipped,  and 
in  twUight  and  the  like;  yet  I  deem  that  sounds, 
for  that  they  are  carried  by  the  wind,  sliy 
longer. 

The  beams  of  light  being  gathered,  induce  beet 
also,  which  is  an  action  diverse  from  the  visible 
quality.  In  like  manner,  if  it  be  true  that  shouts 
have  cast  down  birds  flying  over,  that  is  also  an 
action  exceedingly  diverse  from  the  audible 
quality. 

There  seemeth  not  in  visibles  to  be  found  an 
object  as  odious,  and  noisome  to  the  sense,  as  in 
audibles;  but  they  affect  it  more  evenly;  for 
things  foul  to  sight  ratha  offend  by  moving  of  the 
fancy  concerning  foul  things  than  of  themselves ; 
but  in  audibles  the  grating  of  a  saw  that  ib  sharp- 
ened, and  other  like  sounds,  cause  a  horror;  aiui 
a  discordant  note  in  music  is  stiaightways  re- 
fused and  loadied. 

It  is  not  assured,  that  there  is  refraction  in 
sounds,  as  in  beams.  But,  doubtless,  sounds  do 
rebound :  but  that  is  to  be  ascribed  to  reflection. 
For,  I  do  not  think,  if  sounds  pass  through 
diverse  mediums,  as  air,  cloth,  wood,  that  there 
be  one  place  of  the  sound,  where  it  is  carried,  an- 
other where  it  is  heard,  which  is  the  property  of 
refraction ;  but  refraction  seems  to  depend  upon 
action,  in  right  lines,  which  pertains  not  to  soumL 

But  contraction  of  sound,  and  its  dilatation,  ac- 
cording to  the  disposition  of  the  medium,  happens, 
undoubtedly,  as  in  die  speaking  of  puppets,  and 
under  water :  the  sound  is  contracted  within  that 
cell,  which  abroad  is  dispersed ;  as  by  mirrois 
visibles  are  dilated  and  contracted. 

A  tremulous  medium  (as  smoke  in  visibles) 
makes  the  visible  objects  also  to  tremble;  but  in 
sounds  nothing  such  is  yet  found,  unless,  per- 
chance, the  rise  and  fall  by  winds.  For  the 
trembling  in  the  nightingale-pipe  is  trembling  of 
the  percussion,  not  of  the  medium. 

€(oing  from  great  light  into  the  dark,  or  out  of 
the  dark  into  the  light,  the  sight  is  some  little 
confused ;  but  whedier  the  like  be  after  very  loud 
noises,  or  a  great  silence,  would  be  inquired. 
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Cfihe  QtUekness  of  the  Generation  emdEmUnetum 
if  Sounds  and  the  time  in  wMA  they  are  effected. 

All  sound  is  exceeding  quickly  generated,  and 
quickly  perishes.  Bat  Uie  swiftness  of  its  mo- 
tion and  of  its  differences,  appears  a  thing  not  so 
wonderful.  For  the  motion  of  the  fingers  upon  a 
late,  or  of  the  breath  in  the  pipe  or  flute,  are  found 
to  be  exceedingly  swift:  aqd  the  tongue  itself 
(no  Tery  exquisite  organ)  goes  through  as  many 
motions  as  letters;  but  that  sounds  should  not 
only  be  so  speedily  generated  but  that  they  should 
also,  by  their  momentary  force  and  impression,  as 
it  were,  suddenly  fill  so  great  ^aoe,  is  matter 
worthy  of  the  highest  admiration.  For  instance, 
a  man  in  the  middle  of  a  field,  speaking  aloud,  is 
heard  for  a  quarter  of  a  mile,  in  a  round,  and  that 
in  articulate  words,  and  these  hanging  in  CTery 
little  portion  of  the  air,  and  all  in  a  space  of  time 
iar  lees,  perhaps,  than  a  minute. 

To  inquire  of  the  space  of  time  in  which  sound 
is  couTeyed.  It  can  be  found  thus.  Let  a  man 
stand  in  a  steeple  by  night;  let  another  stand  in 
the  field,  a  mile  off*,  perhaps,  or  as  fiir  as  the  bell 
can  be  heard,  and  let  him  hare  ready  a  torch 
lighted,  but  corered.  Then  let  him  in  the  steeple 
strike  the  bell :  then  let  the  other,  who  stands  in 
the  plain,  as  soon  as  he  hean  it,  lift  the  torch :  in 
this  way,  by  the  space  of  time  between  the  strik- 
ing of  the  bell  and  the  seeing  of  the  torch,  shall 
he  that  stands  in  the  steeple  discover  the  time  of 
the  motion  of  the  sound. 

In  guns,  the  flame  is  seen  sooner  than  the  re* 
port  is  heard,  although  the  flame  follow  the  dis- 
charging of  the  ball ;  so  as  the  flash  issues  latw, 
but  sooner  strikes  the  sense.,  Whence  it  is  rightly 
gathered,  that  the  beams  Tisible  are  more  speedily 
diffused,  and  arrive,  than  the  species  or  impres- 
sions of  sound. 

QT  the  Affinity  ^  or  Non-qffiniti/^  which  Sound 
hath  with  the  Motion^  local  and  pereq)tible,  of  the 
Air  in  which  it  i$  carried. 

Sound  doth  not  appear  manifestly  and  actually 
to  shake  and  trouble  the  air,  as  doth  wind ;  but 
the  motions  of  sound  appear  to  be  effected  by 
spiritual  species ;  for  thus  we  must  speak,  untU 
something  more  assured  shall  be  found. 

So  as  I  conceive  that  a  very  loud  sound  of  one 
shouting,  at  a  little  distance  from  the  very  motion 
of  the  breath,  shall  scarcely  stir  any  trembling 
aspen  leaf,  or  straw,  or  flame. 

But  in  greater  pulsations  there  is  found  a  very 
bodily  and  actual  motion  of  the  air ;  but  whe^er 
that  proceed  from  the  motion  itself  which  gene- 
rates sound,  or  from  a  collateral  cause,  or  some 
concomitants,  appeareth  not.  Thunder-claps 
sometimes  make  glass  windows  to  tremble,  and 
even  walls :  I  think,  also,  that  ordnance  let  off, 
or  explosions  of  mines,  do  the  same. 

And  I  remember,  if  I  mistake  not,  that  there 


is,  at  King*s  College,  in  Cambridge,  a  certain 
wooden  building,  in  which  there  hang  bells,  and 
that  when  &e  bells  ring,  it  is  shaken.  But 
whatsoever  that  hidden  motion  be,  which  is 
sound,  it  appeara  that  neither  is  it  engendwed 
without  perceptible  motion  in  the  firot  pulsatiouy 
and  that  again  by  the  perceptible  motion  of  the 
air  it  is  carried  or  hindered.  * 

A  word  quietly  uttered,  which  at  a  distanoe 
perhaps  of  thirty  feet  can  be  heard,  will  yet  hardly 
stir  the  flame  of  a  candle,  that  is  held  within  a 
foot  of  the  mouth ;  whilst  blowing  a  little  strongly 
with  the  mouth,  shall  make  the  flame  to  waver» 
at  a  much  greater  distance. 

The  sound  of  bells,  and  the  like,  comes  louder^ 
and  goes  off  more  dully,  as  the  wind  blows  to- 
wards the  ear,  or  against  the  sound.  The  same 
happens  in  a  shout,  which  being  uttered  against 
the  wind,  is  not  heard  so  far. 

It  is  delivered,  that  through  vast  shouts  of 
numben  applauding  and  cries  of  rejoicing,  the  air 
has  been  so  broken  or  rarefied,  that  birds  flying 
over  have  fallen  down.  There  runs  an  opinion 
that  the  noise  of  many  bells  ringing  in  populous 
cities  is  good  against  thunder  and  pestilence. 

Some  places  and  buildings  are  certainly  reported 
to  be  so  vaulted,  that  if  one  speak  in  them,  and 
(as  the  report  hath  it)  against  the  wall,  in  one 
part  of  the  building,  his  words  shall  be  better 
heard  at  some  distance  from  the  voice  than  close 
at  hand. 

I  have  observed,  sitting  in  a  coach  with  one 
side  of  the  boot  down,  and  the  other  up,  that  a 
beggar  crying  on  the  dosed  side  of  the  coach  hath 
seemed  to  cry  on  the  open  side;  so  as  the  voice 
was  plainly  repercussed,  and  went  round,  or  at 
the  least,  whilst  it  sounded  on  all  sides,  it  seemed 
to  be  heard  on  that  side,  on  which  it  did  best  reaoh 
the  sense. 

If  a  candle  be  held  to  the  wind-hole  of  a  drum, 
and  the  drum  be  beat,  the  flame  is  shaken  and 
extinguished.  The  same  happens  in  winding  of  a 
hunter's  horn,  if  the  candle  be  brought  near  the 
mouth  of  the  horn,  &c. 

Even  the  exquisite  differences  which  sound 
takes,  and  carries  them  with  it,  show  that  these 
delicate  affections  are  not  continued  local  motions* 
For  seals,  in  a  matter  fitly  prepared,  make  exqui- 
site impressions ;  so  as  in  the  generadon  of  sound 
this  same,  perhaps,  might  happen.  But  the  dila- 
tation and  continuance  sort  not,  especially  in 
liquids :  but  those  exquisite  differences  we  under- 
stand of  articulate  voices  and  musical  tones. 

But  of  this  matter  altogetiier  (yideUeeif  what 
relation  and  correspondency  sound  has  to  the 
local  motion  of  the  air)  let  inquiry  be  more  dili- 
gently made;  not  by  the  w^j^  whether?  (which 
sort  of  question  in  mattera  of  Uiis  kind  has  ruined 
all,)  but  by  the  way,  how  far?  and  that  not  by 
arguments  discursive,  but  by  opposite  experimenta 
and  crucial  instances. 
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Cf  the  OommiunieaUon  cf  the  Mr  pereuned  amd 
Mhded  ttfith  He  ambiemi  Mr^  amd  BodieM^  or 
thur  Spirits. 

In  ^bt  striking  of  a  bell,  the  eouid  given  bj 
ehiming  upon  the  bell  with  a  hammer  on  the  out- 
aide,  asd  by  the  tongue  within,  is  of  the  same 
totae.  So  that  the  sound  yielded  by  the  chiming 
vpon  the  outside,  cannot  be  generated  by  the  col- 
Msion  of  the  air  between  the  hammer  and  the 
outside  of  the  bell,  since  it  is  according  to  the 
eoneave  of  the  bell  within.  And  if  it  were  a  flat 
plate  of  brass,  and  not  concaTe,  the  sound  should, 
I  think,  be  different. 

If  there  be  a  rift  in  the  bell,  it  gives  a  hoarse 
sound,  not  pleasant  or  grateful. 

it  would  be  known  how  the  thickness  of  tiie 
pereussed  body  may  affect  the  sound,  and  how 
far  forth :  as  if,  of  the  same  conoaTe,  one  bell 
should  be  thicker,  another  thinner.  I  hare  prored 
in  a  bell  of  gold,  that  it  gave  an  excellent  sound, 
nothing  worse,  yea,  better,  than  a  bell  of  silver  or 
of  brass.  But  money  of  gold  rings  not  so  well  as 
money  of  silver. 

Empty  casks  yield  a  deep  and  resounding 
sound,  full  ones  a  dull  and  dead  sound.  But  in 
the  viol,  and  the  lute,  and  other  such,  altiiough 
the  first  percussion  be  between  the  string  and  the 
exterior  air,  yet  that  air  straight  communicates 
with  the  air  in  the  belly,  or  concave  of  the  viol 
or  lute.  Wherefore,  in  instruments  of  this  kind  is 
ever  some  perforation  made,  that  the  outward  air 
nay  communicate  with  the  confined  air,  without 
which,  ^tk»  sound  would  be  dull  and  dead. 

Let  there  be  a  trial  made  of  the  nightingale- 
pipe,  that  it  be  filled  with  oil,  and  not  with  vrater ; 
and  let  it  be  noted,  how  much  soiier  or  more 
obtase  the  sound  shidl  be. 

When  sound  is  created  between  the  bientli  and 
tiie  pereussed  air,  as  in  a  pipe,  or  flute,  it  is  yet 


so  produoed*  as  it  hath  some  eoromnninatinB  with 
Hie  body  of  the  flute,  or  pipe.  For  there  Is  one 
sound  produced  in  a  trumpet  of  wood,  another  in 
one  of  brass ;  another,  I  judge,  if  the  tranipet 
vrere  lined  within,  or  perhaps  even  coTered,  on 
the  outside,  vrith  silk  or  cloth :  one  perchance  if 
the  trampet  were  wet,  another  if  dry.  1  con- 
ceive, likewise,  in  virginals,  or  'the  viol,  if  the 
board  upon  which  the  strings  are  strained  were 
of  brass,  or  of  sUver,  it  should  yield  a  somewhit 
different  sound.  But  of  all  these  things  let  Hbem 
be  better  inquiry. 

Further,  in  respect  of  the  eoramunicatioii,  it 
would  be  inquired,  what  the  diversity  and  ine- 
quality of  bodies  may  do ;  as  if  three  bells  diouM 
be  made  to  hang,  the  one  within  the  other,  with 
some  space  of  air  interposed,  and  the  outCT  bell 
were  drimed  upon  with  a  hammer,  what  sound  it 
should  give,  in  respect  of  a  single  bell. 

Let  a  bell  be  oovered  on  the  outside  wifli  dolh 
or  silk,  and  let  it  be  noted,  when  the  bell  is 
struck  by  the  tongue  within,  what  that  covering 
shall  do  to  the  sound. 

If  there  were  in  a  vid  a  plate  of  brass,  or  of 
silver,  pierced  with  holes,  in  place  of  that  ef 
wood,  it  would  be  seen  what  this  shall  do  to  the 
sound. 

There  are  used  in  Denmark,  and  are  even 
brought  hidier,  drums  of  brass,  not  of  wood,  Isst 
than  those  of  wood,  and  they  give,  I  think,  a 
louder  sound. 

The  agitation  of  the  air  by  great  winds  shall 
not,  I  thhik,  yield  much  sound,  if  woods,  waves, 
buildings,  or  the  like  be  away ;  yet  is  it  received 
that,  b^Me  tempests,  there  be  some  mmmuTings 
mads  in  woods,  albeit  to  the  sense  the  blast  be 
not  yet  perceived,  nor  do  the  leaves  stir.* 

*  Thrao  eteptera  m  defleteat,  whkli  ttere  wasted  M- 
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^MUCTTow  of  women  made  a  capital  offence,  i.  339^ 
Abel  and  Cain,  contemplation  of  action  figured  in, 

i,  175. 
Abimelech,  ii.  270. 
Abjuration  and  ezilee,  caiea  of  and  proceedings  therein, 

ii.  165. 
Abner,  murder  of  by  Jacobs  not  forgotten,  ii.  323. 
Abeolution,  iu  426. 
Abridgments  of  laws,  opinion  on  the  use  of  them, 

iL233. 
Abuse  of  excommunication,  ii.  428. 
Abuses  in  the  penal  laws,  iL  287. 
Acceleration  and  clarification  of  liquors,  ii.  47. 
Accessaries  to  duels  before  the  ftct,  it  299. 
Accident  assisunce  to  eloquence,  ii.  337. 
Account,  matters  of,  ii.  482. 
Achaians,  comparison  of  the  state  of  to  a  tortoise,  by 

Titus  Quintius,  ii.  224. 
Achelous,  or  battle,  i.  802. 
Acteon  and  Pentheus,  or  a  curious  man,  L  294« 
Action,  the  chief  part  of  an  orator,  i*  23. 
Action  and  contemplation,  union  between,  i^  173, 174 ; 

figured  in  Abel  and  Cain,  i  176;  and  eontemplft- 

tion,  L  220. 
Actions,  all  men  drawn  into  by  pleasure,  hocotir,  and 

profit,  iL  185. 
Active,  force  of  quantity  in  the,  ii.  460. 
Actium,  battle  o^  decided  the  empire  of  thto  world, 

Ld8. 
Actor,  Yibulenus,  bis  artifice  L  218. 
Adam's  employment  in  Paradise,  i.  175. 
Adam,  fall  of,  set  forth  by  the  feble  of  Pan,  L  290. 
Adamites,  heresy  of,  ii.  443. 
Adjournment  should  be  to  a  day  certain,  iL  496. 
Admiralty,  against  the,  iu  495. 
Admiralties  and  merchandising  several,  one  of  the 

internal  points  of  separation  with  Scotland,  iL  160. 
Admonished  bow  to  dispose  of  part  of  his  riches,  ii. 

487 ;  to  imitate  the  Spaniards,  the  beaver,  6lc^  ii. 

487. 
Adoration  die  highest  honour  amongst  the  heathens, 

L  177. 
Adrian,  a  learned  prince,  L  178. 
Adrian  de  Castello,  the  piipe's  legate,  made  Bishop  of 

Hereford,  L  335 ;  his  conspiracy  against  IjCO  from  a 

prediction  of  an  astrologer,  L  335. 
Adrian  VI.,  advice  to  him  respecting  Patqtlil,  L  109. 
Adrian,  the  bounty  of  his  disposition,  ii.  234. 
Adrian,  the  philosopher's  answer  who  contended  with 

with  him,  L  116. 
Advancement  in  life.  L  231  ;  of  learning,  notice  of; 

i.  202 ;  of  learning,  Bacon's  observations  on,  ii. 

435. 
Adversity,  strength  of,  iL  488;  Essay  of.  i.  14. 
Advertisement  touching  holy  war,  ii.  436;  touching 

church  cnntroversies,  iL  411. 
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Advice  upon  importing  foreign  goods,  iL  386;  fa 
ministers,  ii.  376 ;  concerning  Indian  wealth,  iL  387. 

Adulteration  of  metals,  iL  459. 

Advocates,  L  58. 

^neas  Sylvius,  his  saying  of  the  Christian  religiony 
L  121. 

^scolapius  and  Circe,  exposition  of,  credulity  by  fable 
of,  L  203. 

>Gsop's  fable  of  the  two  sons  digging  for  gold,  i.  172, 

Affections,  efifect  upon  the  minds  and  spirits  of  men, 
iL  129;  their  impediments  to  knowledge.  L  04; 
inquiry  touching,  i.  225. 

Affectation.  No  affectation  in  passion,  L  45 ;  to  uaa 
studies  too  much  for  ornament  is  affectation,  L  55. 

Affidavits  before  masters  of  chanceiy,  iL  483. 

Afiiuence.  Greatness  too  often  ascribed  to  affluenea 
of  commodities,  iL  222. 

Agathocles,  conduct  to  the  captive  Syracusans,  L  1 14. 

Age  and  youth  prejudiced,  vii.  41. 

Age  wHl  not  be  defied,  i.  39;  esaay  on  youth  and,  L 
48 ;  heat  in  age  excellent  for  budness,L  48  ;  Alon- 
zo  of  Arragon's  commendation  of  age,  L  1 13. 

Agesilaus,  excellent  though  deformed,  L  49 ;  saying  of 
his,  L  115;  called  hoitie  from  Persia  upon  a  war 
against  SparU  by  Athens  and  Thebes,  iL  223 ;  his 
saying  thereon,  iL  223. 

Agricultural  experiments,  ii.  464. 

Agrippina,  preference  of  empire,  i.  183. 

Agues,  what  wines  best  for,  iL  10;  use  of  hartshorn 
in,  iL  91. 

Air,  transmutation  of  into  water,  iL  10,  19 ;  divernty 
of  infusions  in,  iL  9 ;  in  water,  cause  of  quick  aa* 
cent  of,  iL  10;  condenaation  of  by  cold,  iL  11 « 
aptness  to  corrupt,  ii.  109 ;  commixture  of  with 
flame,  ii.  1 1 ;  effect  of  the  inspisaation  of  the,  iL 
127;  touching  the  nature  of,  iL  119;  flying  of 
unequal  bodies  in  the,  iL  107 ;  experiment  touching 
the  congealing  of,  iL  54;  the  theory  of  Anaximenea, 
L  439. 

Air  and  water,  experiments  as  to  weight  in,  iL  463. 

Air  and  sound,  iL  28. 

Airs,  experiment  touching,  ii.  249. 

Albans,  to  the  Lord  St.,  from  Buckingham,  promising 
to  move  hb  majesty  to  take  off  the  restraint  upon 
his  not  coming  within  the  verge  of  the  court,  iiL 
185. 

Albans,  the  Lord  St.,  to  a  friend,  believing  bis  own 
dsnger  less  than  he  found  it,  iii.  190. 

Albans,  the  Lord  St,  to  the  same  humble  servant,  em- 
ploying him  to  do  a  good  office  with  a  great  man, 
iiL  190. 

Alhans,  from  Ix>rd  St.,  praying  that  the  king  will  let 
him  die  out  of  a  cloud  and  su^r  his  honours  to  bo 
transmitted,  iii.  188. 

Albans,  from  I.iord  St.,  to  the  king,  thanking  him  for 
his  liberty,  UL  184. 
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AlbftM,  from  Lord  8t»  to  the  king,  pnjtDg  §ot  a  con- 
tinumnce  of  the  king*8  k'mdness,  iii.  84. 

Albani,  Lord  St^  to  a  most  dear  friend,  in  whom  he 
notes  an  entireneis  and  impatient  attention  to  do 
him  tervice,  iii.  19. 

Albans,  Lord  St.,  to  the  Lord  Treasorer  Marlboroagh, 
expostulating  about  his  unkindness  and  injustice, 
iii.  191. 

Albans,  to  the  Lord  St.,  from  Buckiogfaara,  promising 
to  suppljr  hb  decayed  cables,  iii.  187. 

Albans,  to  the  Lord  St,  from  Buckingham,  touching 
his  book,  iii.  187. 

Albans,  to  the  Lord  St.,  from  Buckingham,  thanking 
him  for  a  parabieny  iii.  188. 

Albans,  to  the  Lord  St,  from  Buckingham,  touching 
his  application  to  the  king,  iii.  188. 

Albans,  to  the  Lord  St.,  from  the  Bishop  of  Linoolo, 
upon  the  orations  of  Cicero,  Demoatbeoei^  and  the 
works  of  4us  lordship,  iiL  188. 

Albans,  to  the  Lord  St,  from  the  Marquis  of  Bucking- 
ham, expressing  the  king*s  witUngness  to  see  his 
book,  but  raAuing  to  let  him  remain  in  LondoD,  liL 
184. 

Albans,  to  the  Lord  St,  from  Buckingham,  iiL  185. 

Albans,  to  the  Lord  St.,  from  Buckingham,  conoantting 
York  House,  IiL  185. 

Albert  Durer,  his  mode  of  painting,  L  49. 

Akhjmists  follow  wrong  principles  to  make  gold,  iL 
49 ;  their  philosophy,  or  the  Qredans',  all  now  re- 
ceived, i.  79 ;  means  used  fay,  more  monstrous  than 
tha  end,  L  199 ;  enois  of  in  forming  scieiioe,  L 
173. 

Akhymy,  white  and  red,  iL  459 ;  advant^gaa  of  to 
science,  i.  172. 

Alcibiades,  of  high  spirit,  yet  beautiful,  L  49 ;  adrioe 
to  Perides,  studying  how  to  give  in  his  accounts, 
L  109. 

Alcohol,  a  powder  made  of,  iL  99. 

Alexander,  body  of,  found,  iL  104 ;  Livy*s  saying  of 
him,  L  84 ;  hie  conquest  of  Persia,  ii.  288 ;  Livy's 
judgment  of  him,  ii.  223 ;  his  opinion  of  the  cause 
of  Calisthenes'  eloquence  in  his  speeches  on  the 
Macedonians,  iL229,  235;  melancholy  in  his  lat- 
ter years,  L  27 ;  his  conduct  at  Arbela,  L  86 ;  not 
jost  to  deny  credit  to  his  acts,  L  99 ;  his  saying  of 
Cralerus  and  Hephsstion,  i.  113;  saying  of  Anti- 
pater,  L  1 13 ;  his  answer  to  Psrmenio,  L  1 14,  117; 
cleanliness  of,  ii.  8 ;  an  insUnce  of  excellence  in 
arms  and  learning,  L  164 ;  his  admiration  of  Ho- 
mer, i.  179 ;  education  of,  L  179 ;  pmferred  learning 
to  empire,  L  179;  hu  observation  relating  to  Dio- 
genes, L  179;  his  wit  in  speeches,  L  179;  Cassan- 
der*s  subtle  answer  to,  L  179;  his  distinction  be- 
tween love  of  him  and  love  of  the  king,  i.  180 ; 
answer  to  Parmenio*s  counsel,  i.  180;  an  instance 
of  the  conjunction  between  learning  and  nulitary 
power,  L  179. 

Alien  enemy,  law  respecting,  ii.  169. 

Alien  friend,  may  have  movable  goods  and  personal 
actions,  but  not  freehold,  or  leasehold,  or  actions 
real  or  mixei],  ii.  169. 

Alienations,  office  of  compositions  for,  iiL  819. 

Aliment  of  man,  L  202. 

Aliments,  change  of.  iL  18. 

Allegiance,  cannot  be  applied  to  the  law  or  kingdom, 
but  to  the  person  of  the  king,  ii.  176 ;  must  be  un- 
conditional,  iL391. 

Alliance  with  Holland,  ii.  383. 

Almonds,  oil  4)f,  mixed  with  spirits  of  wine,  ii.  465» 

Alonxo  of  Arragon,  saying  sbnut  books,  i.  113. 

Alphabet  of  Nature,  rule  and  form  of,  iiL  531. 


Alphonso  the  Wise  compiled  the  digest  of  the  la«»- 
of  Spain,  iL  235. 

Alteration  of  religion  by  Elizabeth,  ii.  445. 

Alterations  which  may  be  called  majors,  ii.  1 14. 

Altham,  Baron,  reverend  judge,  iL  477. 

Alva,  Duke  of,  general  arrest  made  by  him  of  Eng- 
lishmen, iL  260 ;  a  chief  instrnment  in  the  rebeUioa 
in  the  north  of  England,  ii.  260. 

Amalgamatizing  melals,  iL  461, 463. 

Amszons,  iL  442. 

Ambassadors,  how  to  choose,  ii.  382. 

Amber,  flies  get  a  durable  sepulchre  in,  iL  24. 

Ambition,  essay  on,  i.  44 ;  of  man,  God's  first  judg- 
ment on  the,  L  175. 

Amiens,  Spaniards  beaten  out  of,  iL  200,  813. 

Anabaptists,  iL  442 ;  revived  the  opinioa  of  V 
L  220 ;  rsligion  of,  iL  314. 

Anacharsis,  saying  of  his,  L  120. 

Analysis.  See  Notes  by  the  Editor,  L  844—254. 

Anatomy,  much  d^cient,  L  204. 

Anazagoras,  his  precept  concerning  truth,  L  88 ;  hb 
remaik  upon  Uie  Athanians  who  had 
him  to  death,  L  116. 

Ancient  history  only  fragments,  L  189. 

Ancient  philoeophers,  their  theories  concerning  ] 
tive  matter,  i.  437. 

Ancienta,  inventors  consecrated  by  the^  L  807 ;  h^ 
nours  of  tha,  to  aminent  men,  L  177 ;  consecrated 
inventors  of  arts  amongat  the  goda,  L  177 ;  bopsd 
to  prolong  life  by  medicine,  L  307 ;  wisdom  of  tht^ 
L  287 — 313 ;  took  up  experiments  on  credit,  iL  13. 

Andrada,  Manuel,  a  Portuguese,  revolted  from  Don 
Antonio  to  the  King  of  Spsin,  iL  217;  advertisss 
Mendoza  that  he  had  won  Dr.  Lopez  to  the  King  of 
Spain's  service,  iL  218;  Lopez's  aecret  conference 
with  him,  iL  218;  got  out  of  prison  by  Ijopez,iL 
218;  brings  Lopez  a  jewel  from  the  King  of  Spain, 
iL  218 ;  movea  Lopez  to  poison  Qoseo  Elizabeth, 
ii.  218 ;  goes  to  Calais  and  writea  to  the  Count  da 
Fuentes,  ii.  218. 

Andrews,  Bishop,  ii.  435. 

Angels,  worship  o^  L  195. 

Anger,  essay  on,  L  69 ;  cauaes  of^  i.  69 ;  makea  doll 
men  witty,  but  keeps  them  poor,  L  184 ;  efleds  id, 
ii.  96. 

Animate  bodies  and  planta,  dificrenoe  between,  iL  81* 

Annals  and  journals,  their  use,  L  191. 

Annihilation,  impossibility  of,  iL  24. 

Anointing,  experiment  touching,  ii.  99. 

Answers,  if  insufficient,  defendant  to  pay  coats,  iL  483^ 
to  bills  in  chancery,  iL  483. 

Ant  its  chsracier,  i.  208. 

Antalddas,  hb  answer  to  an  Athenian,  L  1 16. 

Antarctic  hemisphere,  duiiky  spots  in,  what  are  canssa 
of,  iL  586. 

Ante-nati  and  post-nati  of  Scotland,  iL  144,  154«  159, 
160. 

Anticipations  of  the  second  philosophy,  iii.  521. 

Antigonua^  answer  and  ssying  of,  L  1 14,  117. 

Anti-masques,  their  coropoviiion.  i.  45. 

Antimony,  as  to  dismilring.  iL  460. 

AntinoraiB,  contrary  cases  to  be  noted  in  reducing  the 
common  law,  iL  2.32. 

Antiochia,  wholesome  air  of,  ii.  128. 

Antiochus,  his  incitement  to  Prusias  to  war  against 
the  Romans,  ii.  204. 

Antipathy  and  sympsthy  of  men's  spirits,  iL  137;  se- 
cret virtue  oC  ii.  132,  137  ;  of  things,  iii.  465. 

Antiquity,  overweening  affection  for,  i.  172;  like 
Fame,  head  muffled.  L  189;  law  of,  iL  421 ;  the 
uttermost  is  like  fame,  that  muffles  her  head  aod- 
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telb  tales,  i.  84 ;  MliDiration  of  an  impadtment  to 
knowladga,  i.  94 ;  knowledge  not  to  be  sought  in 
the  obscurity  ot,  but  in  the  light  of  nature,  ii.  547. 

Antipaler.  of  all  Alexander's  lieutenants,  wore  no  pai^ 
pli%  i.  1 13;  his  ssyings  of  Demades,  i.  114 ; 

Aniii4lien««'  opinion  what  was  most  naoeanrj,  L  ISO. 

Aiiiitlipta,  exsmples  of,  i.  317. 

Antoninus  Pius,  a  learned  priooe,  L  178. 

AntMiio.  King,  mortal  enemy  to  the  King  of  Spain, 
ii.  2 1 7 ;  his  retinue,  therefore,  free  from  all  suspicion 
of  oonspiraqf  against  Queen  Eltaabsth,  iL  S17;  yet 
suspected  by  some  of  her  majesty's  eoonsel,  ii.  217. 

Antiiiio,  DoUt  enterprise  to  settle  him  in  the  kingdom 
of  Portugal  failed,  iL  Sia 

Antonius,  Marcus,  transported  by  lore,  i.  18. 

Antonins*  mind  wodMoed  by  the  Egyptian  aoothaayer, 
ii  189. 

Aals,  instinct  of;  ii.  93. 

Antwerp,  English  uwrehants  spoiled  and  pdt  to  their 
ransom  at  the  sack  of,  it  860. 

Anytus'  accusation  against  Socrales,  i  104» 

Apellas,  his  mode  of  painting,  i.  49. 

Ape's  heart,  what  good  for,  ii.  1S4. 

Aphorisms,  iii  487 ;  tbo  way  of  deCvering  ancient 
wiadom,  til  888 ;  the  pith  of  8cianoea,i.  8 14;  know- 
ledge when  in,  is  in  growth,  L  173. 

Apetloniiia's  judgoMnt  of  Nans  ii.  877 ;  reason  for 
Nero's  overthrow,  delight  in  eolitode,  L  84. 

ApoUonius  of  Tyana,  ii.  184. 

Apaphtbegms,  L  107;  aoooontof,  L  9;  km  of  Ceaar's, 
I  198. 

Apothecaries,  how  they  clafify  aympa,  ii  8. 

Apology  for  the  Earl  of  Essex,  ii  333. 

Apparri  vanity  in  should  be  avoided,  ii  386. 

Appendices  to  knowledge  of  the  soui  i  806 ;  ^vision 
of,  divination,  fascination,  i  806;  of  hisloiyy  i 
198. 

Appeiite.  or  wiH  of  man,  i  818. 

Appius  Claudius  transported  by  lova,  i  18. 

ArbaU,  the  number  of  the  P<»nnsns  at,  i.  86. 

Arohidamus's  answer  to  Philip  of  Maoadon,  i  1 18. 

Arch-traitor  Tyrone,  the,  ii.  349. 

Archetype,  the  dignity  of  knowledge  is  to  be  sought  in 
the,  i  174. 

Ardes,  Spannvda  beaten  out  of,  ii  800,  813. 

Arguments  in  Isw,  iii  867. 

Aristippus,  answers  of  his,  i  113,  117,  118,  121; 
anower  aa  to  the  morigeiation  of  learned  men,  i 
169. 

Aristotle,  ii  198,  810,  81S,  319,  881,  884,  886,  287; 
school  of,  i  90 ;  put  all  his  opinions  upon  his  own 
authority,  i  99 ;  full  of  ostentation,  i  67 ;  gneth  for 
the  best  author,  i  72 ;  character  of,  i  78 ;  mimired 
the  invarialileneas  of  the  heavena,  i  79 ;  ssith  our 
ancestors  were  gross,  i  84;  said  that  we  are  be- 
holden to  him  for  many  of  our  articles  of  faith, 
i  123 ;  remarks  concerning  the  pmkmgstion  of  life, 
ii  16 ;  opinion  of  the  colours  of  fi^thers,  ii.  7 ;  advice 
in  consumptions,  ii  16 ;  frsmed  new  words  in  con- 
tradiction to  ancient  wisdom*  i  196 ;  mentions  the 
ancients  only  to  confute  them,  i  196;  took  the 
right  course  for  glory  in  reproving  the  more  sndent 
philosophers,  i.  196 ;  inquiry  in  physiognomy,  i 
201 ;  error  m  mixing  philosophy  with  logic,  i  173 ; 
his  sparing  use  of  feigned  matter  in  history,  i  172 ; 
observation  on  the  power  of  the  mind  and  reason, 
i  206;  emulation  of,  i.  216 ;  followed  the  example 
of  Alexander  in  conquering  all  opinions  as  the  other 
all  nations,  i  196 ;  rpmsrks  on  his  system  of  natural 
philosophy,  i  427 ;  hiscnstom  to  prefer  the  obscure, 
ii581. 


Armada,  ill  sneoess  of  die  Spanish,  ii  200;  \ 

of  it,  ii.  208. 
Arms,  the  importance  of  to  nationa,  i  38 ;   floarish 

in  the  youth  of  a  state,  i  68 ;  and  learning,  cooi- 

parison  of  in  advancing  man,  i  183. 
Arragon,  united  with  Castile,  but  not  naturalized,  iL 

\5b;  its  rebellion  suppressed,  and  subsequent  inooik> 

poration  with  Castile,  ii  155. 
Arthur,  King,  i  199. 
Art,  duty  of  to  exalt  natnre,  i  808 ;  of  memory,  visibia 

imsges  in  the,  ii  131 ;  the  time  extant  of,  ii  678. 
Articulation  of  sounds,  ii  35. 
Arts,  military,  flourish  most  while  virtue  grows,  i  806 ; 

liberal,  6ourish  when  virtue  is  in  state,  i  805 ;  volap- 

tuaiy,  flourish  when  virtue  declines,  i  805;  histoif 

of;  deficient,  i  188. 
Arts  and  methods,  error  of  over-aaify  reductian  af 

acaence  into,  i  173. 
Arts,  inteUeotual,  are  four.  Invention,  Jndgman^  Ha- 

mory.  Tradition,  i  807. 
Arts  and  sciences,  invention  defloaent,  i  807 ; 

fkmrishingoonditiaQ  under  the  reigq  of  King  Ja 

ii385. 
Arte  oi  jndgmant,  i  810* 
Arundel  and  Suney,  Eari  of;  from  Lord  Bacon,  mas- 

tioning  his  being  taken  ill  and  staying  athia  bonaiw 

iii  91. 
Ashton,  Abdy,  chaplain  to  the  Earl  of  Baaax,  ii  861. 
Aasertion  and  proof,  i  214. 
Aatringents,  a  catalogue  of  difieront  aorta,  hoi  and  ooU^ 

ii.  467 ;  purgative,  ii.  468. 
Aatrofogers,  meana  used  by,  moie  monatroas  than  the 

end,  i  199. 
AstrukNtert*  judgment  that  the  King  of  Fianoa  sheold 

be  killed  in  a  dud,  i  43. 
Astrology,  Chaldean,  i  806. 
Astronomer,  piediotions  of,  i  206. 
Astronomical  oboervationa,  admonition  respecting,  I. 

421 ;  ii  580. 
Astronomy,  theory  o^i  800;  exemplified  in  the  Beak 

of  Job,  i  175. 
Atalanta  and  the  golden  ball,  i  174^ 
Atslanta,  or  gain,  i  304. 
Atheism,  learned  men  and  times  incline  to,  i  168; 

superficisi  knowledge  of  philosophy  may  incline  the 

mind  to,  i  1 64 ;  learned  tinw^s  have  incliaed  to.  i  168 ; 

caused  by  ignorant  preachers,  ii  487 ;  meditatioaa 

upon,  i  6,  70 ;  their  «lispositi<in  light,  i  71 ;  Essi^ 

of,  i  84  ;  never  perturbs  sUtes,  i  25. 
Athens,  poisoned  cafiital  ofienders,  ii.  85 ;  their  Sex- 

vtri  standing  commiaMonera  to  watch  the  lava,  ii 

831,835. 
Athletic,  i  805 ;  phikMophy  relating  to  not  inquired 

1205. 
Atlantia,  New,  i  855. 
Atlas,  i  810. 

Atmoa|»here,  artificial,  in  New  Atlantia,  i  867. 
Atoms,  equality  or  inequality  of,  i.  4<)7. 
.Attachment  for  not  an^wfting,  ii  481. 
Attemua,  the  atart  of  in  Eptcurua,  a  frivolooa  shiflt 

i  71. 
Attom47  snd  solicitor-genersl  shouM  not  be  ignorant 

in  things  though  unconnected  with  their  professioiv 

ii.379. 
Attomey-genemrs  place  and  rommission,  ii.  4A9. 
Aitorn47-gFnersl,  sbuse  of  to  Mr.  B>con.  ii  497. 
Auraction,  by  similitmle  of  ftuUaance,  iL  94 ;  expert* 

nM*nt  touching,  ii  121 ;  eipprimeniul  remaika  oo, 

ii  466;  by  similitude  of  sulwtsnre.  ii.  121. 
Attractive  Inxiies,  if  in  small  qusutitics,  ii  466;  ob 

servstions  on,  ii  466. 
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Avdtbltt  and  ▼uiblot,  etoteiit  and  dhiint  between, 
ii  41 ;  Sii.  537,  639,  641,  648,  648. 

An^etin,  8t  bii  ooropeiisMi  of  oetllee,  ii.  476;  oom- 
perinon  need  bj,  ii  S67. 

Augustins,  order  oi,  iL  406. 

AagiMtiM  Ceear,  bk  saying  of  bie  two  dangbtera  and 
grandnon,  i.  121 ;  bis  deatb,  L  13;  policy  attributed 
to  him  1^  Livia,  I  14;  bis  fiiendsbip  to  Agrippa, 
i  35 ;  of  a  reposed  natare,  L  48 ;  of  bigb  spirit,  yet 
beautiful,  i.  49  ;  sayings  and  letters  of  bis,  L  113 ; 
ebaracter  of,  L  401 ;  in  bis  youtb  afiecting  power. 
L  401 ;  in  bis  middle  age  affecting  dignity,  i.  401 , 
in  age,  ease  and  pleasure,  L  401 ;  in  bis  decline  bent 
to  memory  and  posterity*  i*  401 ;  treads  tbe  steps 
of  Cssar,  but  witb  deeper  print,  iL  357 ;  bis  peace- 
able government  as  bigbly  esteemed  as  tbe  victories 

.   of  Julius  Gesar,  ii.  346. 

Auripigment  and  copper  make  red  alcbymy,  iL  459. 

Austria,  Don  Jobn  of,  lost  bis  reputation  at  Rimenant, 
ii  307. 

Antbority  of  two  kinds,  iL  130. 

Antbors  should  be  consuls  and  not  dictators,  L  178. 

Avellaneds,  the  Spanish  admiral,  sets  upon  tbe  Enlisb 
fleet,  afler  tbe  enterprise  of  Panama.  iL  812;  oomes 
off  with  loss,  iL  212 ;  bis  boasting,  iL  212. 

Apiaries,  L  53. 

Axe,  in  case  of  felony,  whether  to  be  carried  before  the 
prisoner,  iL  516. 

BsiBTLOir,  the  excellence  of  its  situation,  iL  328 ;  the 
city  of  estate  in  Perria,  iL  238 ;  Alexander  the 
Great  chose  it  for  bis  seat,  ii.  888 ;  afterwards  8o- 
leocus  and  bis  descendants,  iL  888 ;  its  greatness  in 
the  ames  of  tbe  kings  of  Parthia,  iL  889;  of  tbe 
successors  of  Mahomet,  iL  889 ;  and  at  this  day, 
Bsgdad^s  greatness,  iL  839. 

Bacon,  Anthony,  epistle  dedicatorie  of  the  first  edition 
of  the  Essays  to  him,  L  8. 

Bacon,  his  value  for  the  corrections  of  unleamed  men, 
L  877 ;  love  of  familiar  illustration,  i.  879 ;  died  9th 
April,  1686,  L  cxii;  speech  in  the  House  of  Com- 
mons touching  tbe  general  naturalisation  of  tbe 
Scottish  nation,  iL  150;  tbe  union  of  laws  witb 
Scotland,  iL  158;  bis  argument  in  Caloin's  case, 
the  postrnati  of  Scotland,  ii.  166;  account  of  his 
works,  iL  436;  opinion  of  tbe  Novum  Organum, 
IL  436 ;  to  the  judges,  iL  515;  observations  on  the 
advancement  of  learning,  iL  436 ;  most  mclined  by 
nature  to  the  study  of  arts  and  sciences,  iL  474; 
his  sayings,  L  111,  131,  184;  thought  it  wisest  to 
keep  way  with  antiquity,  ttsmte  ad  aras,  L  196 ; 
letter  to  tbe  king  notbg  bis  Histoiy  of  Henry  YII., 
i.  875;  Hfe  in  Biograpbia  Britannia,  L  878;  notice 
of  bis  Essays  by  Rawley,  L  875 ;  his  reasons  for 
devoting  himself  to  philoeopby,  iL  549 ;  iii.  534. 

Bacon,  Sir  Nicholas,  answer  to  Queen  Elixabeth  re- 
specting tbe  monopoly  licenses,  L  107 ;  tbe  littleness 
of  bis  house,  L  1 15 ;  abused  in  a  Ubel  in  1598,  iL 
863 ;  his  character,  ii.  863. 

Bacon,  Friar,  bis  bead,  iL  338 ;  tradition  about,  ii.  103. 

Bagg's  case.  Sir  E.  Coke*s  answer  to  the  objections  in, 
iL507. 

Bagges's  case,  ii.  588. 

Balaam's  Ass,  author  discovered,  iL  510. 

Balance  of  Europe  kept  by  Henry  VIII.,  Francis  I.,  and 
Charles  V.,  ii.  804. 

Ballard,  his  confession  showed  that  all  priests  were 
acquainted  with  the  intended  invasion  of  England, 
ii.  255. 

Baltimore,  in  Ireland,  yielded  by  the  Spaniards  by  tbe 
treaty  ofKinsalOyiL  818. 


I  oC  when  gnnted,  iL  485w 


Banisbmant,  iL  485. 

Bankrupt,  commissioi 

Baptism,  iL  486. 

Barbery,  practioa  of  getting  fireah  water  in,  iL  7. 

Bark,  as  to  tbe  removal  of  from  treea,  iL  86. 

Barkley,  Sir  Richard,  Earl  of  Essex's  keeper,  iL  354. 

Barley,  experiments  touching,  iL  85. 

Baronin%  Cardinal,  annals  of,  iL  518. 

Barrels,  aounds  produced  on  full  or  empty,  iL  34. 

Barrow,  a  Brownist,  bis  conduct,  iL  849. 

Barton,  Elii.,  named  tbe  maid  of  Kent,  her  treaaoa 
against  Henry  VIIL,  iL  391. 

Base  counsellors,  represented  by  Tellua,  L  388. 

Basilisk  killeth  by  aspect,  iL  127. 

Bass  and  treble  strings,  sounds  o(  ii.  33, 34^ 

Bates,  his  plea  on  imports  and  exports,  iL  878. 

Bath,  or  fomentation,  ii.  469 ;  mineral,  L  205. 

Bathing,  experiment  touching,  iL  99;  benefits  ini 
edects  of;  ii.  98;  among  the  Romans,  iL  99. 

Beads,  different  sorts  of,  u.  132. 

Bears  grow  hi  by  sleep,  ii.  16. 

Beauty,  L  205;  helps  towards,  iL  11 ;  of  Elixabelh,  iL 
449 ;  Essay  on,  i.  48. 

Beaver,  admonition  to  imitate  the,  ii.  487. 

Beerebaven  yielded  by  tbe  Spaniards  at  tbe  treaty  of 
Kinsale,  ii.  212. 

Bees,  instinct  o^  iL  93;  humming  o(  what,  iL  33; 
longevity  of,  iL  93. 

Behaviour,  L  56. 

Belief,  of  Bacon,  iL  407;  what  worketh,iL  189 ;  and 
worship,  wants  of,  iL  412. 

Believing  Christian,  cbaiacter  oC  iL  410. 

Bell  metal,  iL  456, 459. 

Bells,  motion  of  piasauie  upon,  iL  8 ;  cfaiming  e( 
iL  32. 

Benefioanee  of  Eliiabeth,  iL  446. 

Benefices,  value  of,  bow  regulated,  iL  514. 

Bettenbam,  Mr^  opinion  of  richea,  L  181. 

Bertram,  a  murderar  and  suicide,  iL  501. 

Bias,  bis  advice  to  dissolute  marinerp  prajbig  in  m 
tempest,  L  109;  a  precept  of  his^  L  117;  bis  pre- 
cept, i.  237. 

Bill  of  review,  iL  479. 

Bills,  if  too  kmg,  counsel  to  be  fined  fiir  pasaing,  S. 
488 ;  for  what  counsel  punishable,  iL  488. 

Biography,  i.  888 

Bion,  saying  of  his,  L  109,  180. 

Birch's  traulation  of  Bacon's  praise  of  Princa  Heoij, 
L404. 

Bird-witted  children  ought  to  be  taught  matbemalie^ 
L818. 

Birds,  time  of  growth  of,  iL  108;  quickness  of  BMMion 
in,  iL  90;  imitate  sounds,  iL  39;  the  nators  eC 
iL  108;  of  paradise,  feetless,  ii.  869. 

Birth,  scoderation  of,  ii.  53. 

Bishop  by  deputy,  iL  484. 

Bishop  of  Winchester,  letter  to,  L  876. 

Bishop  Andrews,  ii.  435. 

Bishops,  government  of,  ii.  483 ;  err  in  resisting  re- 
form, iL  417;  virtues  of,  iL  415;  tranalation  of,  iL 
498 ;  government,  sole  error  of,  ii.  48.3. 

Blackwater,  defeat  of  tbe  English  by  tbe  Irish  rebek 
8t,iL  811. 

Bladder  and  water,  weight  of,  iL  464. 

Blood,  stanching  of,  iL  18;  insecta  without,  iL  93; 
sshness  of,  iL  85 ;  commixture  of,  ii.  465. 

Blows  and  bruises,  experimenta  on,  ii.  119 

Blunt,  Sir  C.  instigator  of  treasons,  ii.  352  ;  wounded 
in  an  encounter  between  Sir.  J.  Luson  and  the  Bad 
of  Essex,  iL  3.59 ;  confession  of.  ii.  364 ;  first  ooo- 
foanoQ  of,  iL  369;  confession  of,  iL  378 ;  speech  o^ 
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at  his  death,  iL  373;  aakt  forgiveneaa  of  Raleigh, 
il.  373. 

BodiM,  the  division  of»  i.  406 ;  straiDiofr  one  throagh 
another,  ii.  7 ;  separatioiifl  of,  bj  weight,  ii.  8 ;  ezpe- 
rimf  nts  on  the  motion  of  apon  their  preesare,  ii.  8 ; 
contraction  of  in  bulk,  by  mixture  of  liquid  with 
solid,  ii.  13  ;  imperfectly  mixed,  iL  113;  induration 
of.  ii.  20,  SI ;  appetite  in  union  of,  ii.  45 ;  burials  or 
inAifions  of  in  the  earth,  ii.  66 ;  effect  of  winds  on 
menV  ii.  57 ;  which  do  not  draw,  ii.  466 ;  that  are 
borne  up  by  water,  ii  104 ;  consenration  of,  ii.  104 ; 
of  Alexander  and  Numa  found  after  their  death,  ii. 
104 ;  experiment  touching  the  supematation  at,  ii. 
107;  preservation  of,  ii.  108;  touching  the  fixation 
of,  ii.  108;  insensible  perception  in,  ii.  109;  touoh- 
ing  hard  and  soft,  ii.  116 ;  liqoifiable,  ii.  114;  con- 
cretions and  dissolutions  of,  ii.  115;  pneumaticals 
in,  ii.  1 15 ;  characters  of^  ii.  1 15 ;  ductile  and  tensile, 
ii.  115;  fragile  and  tough,  iL  114;  diflerent  ones 
which  draw,  ii.  466 ;  distinction  of^  ii.  560. 

Body,  commandment  of  the  mind  over  the,  i.  306 ; 
power  of  the  imagination  on  the,  L  203 ;  good  of, 
health,  beauty,  strength,  pleasure,  i.  303 ;  exercise 
of  the,  iL  46 ;  paintings  oif  the,  ii.  99 ;  how  to  be 
regulated  before  the  use  of  purgatives,  ii.  18 ;  expe- 
riments touching  the  poeturea  dfthe,  ii.  99 ;  imprea* 
aions  on  by  passions  of  the  mind,  iL  95 ;  against 
the  waste  of  by  heat»  iL  467 ;  of  body,  affected  by, 
ii.586. 

Body  and  mind,  action  of  on  each  other,  L  308. 

BoiUng,  swelling,  and  dilatation  in,  ii.  118. 

Boldness,  Essay  of,  i.  30. 

Bona  Notabilia,  iL  514. 

Bones,  experiments  touching,  iL  100. 

Bonharo,  Dr.  his  case,  iL  538. 

Bonham's  case,  answers  of  Lord  Coke  to  objections  in, 
iL  506. 

Boni&ce  VIII.,  Philip  the  Fair's  treatment  of,  ii.  890. 

Books,  distinction  in  their  use,  L  55;  good  ones  true 
friends,  ii.  488 ;  friend  always  to  be  found  in  good 

;  books,  iL  488 ;  of  policy,  L  191 ;  dedications  to, 
L  169. 

Border  court,  proposal  for  establishing,  iL  143. 

Borgia,  Alexander,  saying  of  the  French,  L  300. 

Bounty,  a  regal  virtue,  i.  63. 

Bow,  the  Parthians*,  iL  288. 

Bracelets,  to  comfort  spirits,  ii.  132,  133. 

Brain,  dried  and  strengthened  by  perfumes,  iL  127. 

Brand,  Sebastian,  famous  book  of^  iL  508. 

Braas,  weight  of  in  water,  iL  464;  what  made  of,  ii. 
459 ;  and  iron,  union  of,  ii.  456. 

Bravery  stands  upon  comparison,  i.  57. 

Breakfast  preservative  against  gout  and  rheums,  iL  466. 

Breeding  cattle,  ii.  384. 

Brehon  laws,  one  of  the  roots  of  the  troubles  in  Ire- 
land, iL  190. 

Brest,  Spaniards  get  footing  at,  and  expelled  from,  iL 
200,  213. 

Bresquet,  the  jester's  answer  to  Francis  I.,  L  118. 

Brewing,  speculation  of,  in  Turkey,  iL  95. 

Briareus,  fable  of,  L  23. 

Bribe  accepted  by  Lord  C.  Bacon  in  Mr.  Hansbye's 
cause,  ii.  523 ;  lord  chan6ellor  accepts,  in  the  cause 
of  Sir  R.  Egerton,  ii.  533. 

Bribery,  ii.  435. 

Brimstone  and  quicksBver,  where  found,  iL  460. 

Briuin,  iL  454 ;  diacourse  on  the  true  greatness  of,  iL 
333;  great  strength  at  sea,  one  of  the  principal 
dowries  o^  L  39. 

Brituny,  valour  of  the  English  at  some  eneounters  in, 
iL313. 
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Brittle  and  tough  metals,  iL  461. 

Bromley,  Mr.  Solicitor,  his  answer  to  Justioe  Catline, 
L  110. 

Bromley's  report,  iL  501. 

Broth,  how  to  make  nourishing,  ii.  14. 

Brown,  Dr.,  hb  answer  to  Sir  £.  Dyer's  narration  of 
Kelly's  making  gold,  L  123. 

Bfownists,  dissensions  in  the  church  created  by  them, 
iL  249 ;  account  of  them,  ii.  349. 

Bruises  and  blows,  experiments  on,  ii.  1 19. 

Bubbles,  forms  oi^  ii.  10. 

Buckhurrt,  Lord  Steward,  in  comnussion  at  the  trial  of 
Earl  of  Essex,  iL  360. 

Buckingham,  Bacon's  letters  to  noticing  his  lustory  of 
Henry  VIL,  i.  374, 375 ;  letter  to  the  Earl  of,  from 
Lord  Coke,  ii.  507 ;  letter  from,  to  the  Lord  Chan- 
cellor, ii.  433 ;  letter  to,  from  Lord  C.  Bacon,  touch- 
ing Sir  W.  Raleigh,  iL  535 ;  letter  from,  to  the  Lord 
C.  Bacon,  touching  Sir  F.  Englefyld's  case,  iL  584  ; 
to  Lord  C.  Bacon,  touching  Mr.  F.  Foliambe's  ease, 
ii.  534 ;  letter  to  the  Lord  C.  Baooa  from,  touching 
Mr.  Hansbye's  case,  iL  533;  letter  froni,  to  Lord  O. 
Bacon,  touching  Dr.  Steward,  ii.  535;  letter  from 
Sir.  F.  Bacon  to  the  king,  touching  his  majes^'a 
defence  of,  ii.  519 ;  letter  to  the  Eari  o^  touching 
the  commendaraa,  iL  531 ;  letters  from,  to  the  Lovi 
Keeper,  iL  531. 

Buckingham,  Duke  d,  dedication  of  easays  to,  L  1. 

BuiUing,  m  the  new  plantations  in  Ireland,  not  to  ha 
sparsim  but  in  towns,  ii.  186;  observationB  on,  iL 
190 ;  essay  on,  L  49 ;  men  build  stately  sooner  tfaaM 
garden  finely,  L  51. 

Bullen,  Queen  Anne,  message  to  the  king  when  led 
to  execution,  L  108. 

Burchew  wounds  a  gentleman  instead  of  Sir  Christo- 
pher Hatton,  iL  363. 

Burghley  dodarea  the  Eari  of  Essex  traitor,  which 
causes  a  diminution  of  his  troop,  iL  358. 

Burials  in  earth,  experiment  on,  ii.  56. 

Burieigh,  Lord,  attacked  in  a  libel  published  in  1593, 
iL  343 ;  observations  thereon,  iL  344 ;  never  sued 
any  man,  raised  any  rent,  or  put  out  any  tenant 
iL  363. 

Burning-glasses,  iL  37. 

Burrage,  leaf  o^  its  virtue,  ii.  9. 

Business,  afl^ted  despatch  most  dangerous  to  it,  L  83; 
time  is  its  measure,  L  33;  its  three  parts,  L  88 ;  an 
absurd  man  better  for  than  an  over-formal  man,  L  83; 
set  straight  by  good  counsel,  i.  35 ;  character  and 
errors  of  young  men  in,  L  48 ;  of  old  men  in,  L  48 ; 
choice  of'^men  in,  L  53 ;  to  be  too  full  of  reelects  is 
a  loss  in  business,  i.  56 ;  in  courts  it  is  an  easier 
matter  to  give  satisfiiction,  than  to  do  the  bosineBB^ 
L  87;  first  prepared,  ripoied  by  degrees,  iL  489; 
like  waya,  and  why,  L  181. 

Cabikkt  of  knowledge,  L  318. 

Cadis  taken  by  the  Earla  of  Essex  and  Nottingham, 
iL  310. 

Cairo,  plagues  in,  iL  100. 

Cain,  hia  envy  towards  Abel,  L  17. 

Cain  and  Abel,  contemplation  and  action  figured  in, 
L  175. 

Calais,  Spaniards  beaten  out  of;  iL  300,  313;  kept  by 
us  one  hundred  years  after  we  lost  the  rest  of  France, 
why  so  long  kept,  and  why  taken,  iL  334 ;  overturea 
of  peace  broken  off  upon  the  article  of  the  restitutioQ 
of  Calais,  iL  358 ;  in  the  possession  of  Spaniards^ 
iL387. 

Calanus,  the  Indian,  his  advice  to  Alexander,  iL  888. 

Cafcination  of  metals,  iL  460,  461. 
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Calendar  of  thinga  not  inveotad*  1 200 ;  anppoaad  im- 
pafsibUitiea,  i.  800;  diaoovariea  kading  to  invan- 
tiona,  L  200 ;  popular  arroia,  t  200 ;  of  inYeatiooa 
now  extant,  i.  200. 

CaUUthenes'a  praiae  and  diapraiee  of  the  Maoedonian 
nation,  iL  229,  236;  mode  of  becoming  fiunoua, 
L  115. 

Caloie  et  Frigore,  De,  the  mdiioent  of  the  affirmative 
table  in  the  Novum  Organum,  i.  9. 

Calvea  of  the  lege,  how  to  form,  iL  1 1. 

Calvin'a  case.  Sir  F.  Bacon's  argument  in  it,  iL  166. 

Canals,  making  profitable,  iL  384. 

Candles,  how  to  make  them  laat,  iL  56. 

Cane,  the  propaitiee  of,  iL  86. 

Cannibalism,  iL  443. 

Cannibals  in  the  West  Indies,  ii.  10. 

Capital  offimce  to  conspire  the  death  of  a  counsellor  of 
stale,  law  contrived  by  the  chancellor,  IL  333. 

Capital  oflfenders,  how  the  Atheniana  pomshed  by  poi- 
son, L  85. 

Captains,  pronolion  of;  iL  383. 

Caidamoo,  or  water-cresses,  iL  53. 

Cardan,  saying  of,  iL  488. 

Cardinal,  meaning  of,  iL  423. 

Oarda  and  dice,  when  to  be  uaed,  iL  388. 

Cavea,  meditation  on  the  moderation  o(;  L  68. 

Caraw,  Sir  George,  L  283;  President  ofMttnster,iL  211. 

Cariiile,  state  o^  iL  506. 

Cameades,  Cato's  conceit  of  the  eloquenoe  ot,  L  164. 

Carvajall,  Francis,  sayinga  of  his,  L  116. 

Cavtak  of  the  Pope  of  Rome,  u.  389. 

Carthagena,  taking  of,  by  Drake,  iL  208. 

C^  Low's,  of  tenures,  iiL  276 ;  of  revocation  of  uaaa, 
iiL  280 ;  of  impeachment  of  waste,  iiL  268. 

Caasandcr'a  subtle  answer  to  Alexander,  L  180. 

Cassandra,  L  287. 

Cassius,  a  witty  anawer  of  his  to  an  a8trologer,L  114. 

Cassytas,  an  herb  growing  in  Syria,  iL  87. 

Castlehaven  yielded  to  the  Spaniards  at  the  treaty  of 
Kinsale,  iL  212. 

Catakgoe  of  particular  histories^  iiL  431. 

Cateaby,  his  attainder,  L  318. 

Caterpillars,  experimento  touching,  iL  98. 

Catharine  of  Spain  married  to  Prince  Arthur,  L  373. 

Catholics,  ii.  450. 

Cato,  Msjor,  Livy's  description  of  him,  L  46 ;  saying 
of;L  116. 

Cato's  ooncnt  of  the  ebquenoe  of  Cameadea,  L  164; 
punishment  of,  for  his  blasphemy  against  learning, 
L  166 ;  satire  of  the  Romans,  L  228 ;  his  foresight, 
L  287 ;  his  saying  of  sheep,  ii.  270. 

Calo  the  elder,  bis  saying  of  the  Romans,  L  109 ;  on 
his  having  no  statue,  L  120 ;  saying  of,  L  121. 

Categories,  L  210. 

Cattle,  breeding  of,  proBtable,  iL  384. 

Cause  and  efiect,  iiL  525. 

Causes,  physical,  knowledge  of,  new,  L  199. 

Canibarules  flies,  experimenta  on,  iL  98 ;  fly  poison, 
iL  318. 

Caves,  in  Solomon's  house,  L  266. 

CfBsar,  (Julius,)  L  401 ;  an  instance  of  military  great- 
ness and  learning,  L  164 ;  wit  in  his  speeches,  L  181; 
noble  answer  to  Motellos,  L 181 ;  Apophthegms,  loss 
of,  L  192 ;  excellence  of  his  learning  declared  in  his 
writings,  L  180 ;  an  instance  of  conjunction  of  mili- 
tary excellence  and  learning,  L 180 ;  ambition,  L  235 ; 
his  contempt  of  Cato,  L  236;  saying  of,  L  231 ; 
raised  no  buikUngs,  L  401 ;  enacted  no  laws,  L  401 ; 
avoided  envy  by  avoiding  pomp,  L  402 ;  well  read  in 
history,  expert  in  rhetonc,  L  403 ;  by  his  address  to 
his  mutinous  army  appesaed  thair  sedition,  L  115 ; 


iL484; 


hia  saying  of  Sylla,  L  115;  his  reply  when  aalnted 
king,  L  117;  hu  conduct  to  Metellus  the  tribune, 
L  120  ;  a  remark  of  h»  in  hia  book  against  Cata^ 
L  121 ;  did  greater  things  than  the  wito  fing?Md 
King  Arthur  or  Huon,  of  Bordeaux,  to  have  dooe^ 
L  88 ;  did  himaelf  hurt  by  a  apeech,  L  24 ;  his  friend- 
ahip  for  Dedrous  Brutus,  L  35 ;  his  speech  to  the 
pilot  in  the  tempest,  i.  46 ;  took  Pomp^  unprovided, 
by  giving  out  that  his  soldiers  loved  him  not,  L  62; 
his  saying  of  Pompey,  L  31 ;  of  Piso,  wrote  a  col- 
lection of  apophthegms,  now  lost,  L  107;  know- 
ledge of  getting  water  upon  the  sea-ooast,  iL  7 ;  ioii- 
tation  of  Sylla,  only  in  reforming  the  lawa,  iL  234; 
wit^  saying  o^  L  110;  lovers  oC  L  300. 

Cesar,  Augustus,  his  dissimulation,  L  235. 

Cesar  Borgia's  treachery  to  the  lorda  at  GimgagEa, 
and  Pope  Alexander's  remark  on  it,  L  108. 

Cnaara,  Livea  of,  L  284,  401. 

Cecil  chaigea  Bacon  of  ill  will  to  the  Earl  of  Ean, 
iL336. 

Cecil,  Sir  Edward,  his  eminent  service  at  the  battbsC 
Newport,  iL  211. 

Cecil,  Sir  Robert,  his  ability,  iL  264. 

Cedle,  Duchess  of  York,  L  355. 

Celestial  hierarchy,  degree  of,  L  175. 

Celaua's  observation  on  medicines,  L  207 ;  his  praeept 
for  health,  L  39 ;  remark  on  thecauaea  of  iiBa%L87. 

Cementa,  experimenta  touching,  iL  1 16, 

Ceremonisl  lawa  respecting  meats,  L  202L 

Ceremonial  magic,  L  206. 

Ceremoniea  and  reapects,  easay  on,  L  56. 

Certiorari  can  only  be  once  in  the  aam 
causes  removed  by  special,  iL  480. 

Chaldean  astrology,  L  206. 

Chambletting  of  paper,  ii.  100. 

Chammpytia,  what  good  for,  iL  136. 

Chamelions,  experiment  touching,  iL  54 

Chancellor,  Sir  Francis  Bacon,  when  made,  i,  Stt; 
ruleafora,iL471;  hisjurisdictionsslowntB,iL4M; 
excess  of  jurisdiction  of^  ii.  472 ;  contdvanoa  of  m 
law  to  protect  the,  L  333;  lord  deputy,  L  424; 
Bacon  to  Marquis  of  Buckingham,  touching  Sir  H. 
Yelverton's  sentence,  iL  526. 

Chancery,  master's  reporto  in,  iL  472 ;  court,  dcfecta  in 
the  practice  of  the,  ii.  472 ;  court,  regulations  fiv 
practice  in  the,  iL  472 ;  ordinances  in,  iL  479 ;  Load 
Bacon's  speech  on  taking  his  place  in,  iL  471 ;  nst 
restrained  by  premunire,  iL  490 ;  decreea  after  jodg^ 
ment,iL  514. 

Change,  desire  of,  and  restleas  nature  of  thingi  in 
themselves,  iL  108. 

Ghanteries,  stat  1  £.  vL  c  14,  iL  506. 

Chaplains  of  noblemen  non-residents,  iL  428. 

Character  of  Julius  Cssar,  L  401 ;  of  believing  Ghi» 
tians,  iL  410. 

Charcoal,  vapour  of,  iL  129. 

Charges,  judicial,  ii.  471 ;  judicial,  upon  the  commit 
sion  for  the  verge,  ii.  289. 

Gharioto,  invention  of,  attributed  to  Ericthoniua,  L  30L 

Charitable  uses,  suita  for,  iL  485. 

Charity,  on  the  exaltation  of,  L  68 ;  what  ia  the  heigkt 
ofcharity,  L68. 

Gharkis  VIIL,  L  326;  state  of  France  under,  L  386; 
embassy  to  King  Heruy,  L  326 :  iovadea  Brittsay, 
L  328;  marries  the  Duchess  of  Brittany,  L  341; 
aopporte  Pekin  Warbeck,  L  348 ;  his  death,  L  368. 

Charles,  Prince  of  Gaatile,  marriage  with  the  PiiaflHi 
Mary,  L  381. 

GhaHes,  an  imperial  name,  iL  201;  oonaidentkni 
touching  a  war  with  Spain»  inacribed  to  Poms 
Chariea,  iL  201. 
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GiMrles  IX.  of  Franos,  edict  agMiist  doeb,  iL  S97. 

Charles  V.,  melttocholy  in  bis  latter  years,  i.  27 ;  his 
rigour  to  Pope  Clement,  il  890 ;  foioed  from  Is- 
burgh,  ii.  200,  213. 

Charles  the  Hardy,  hts  closeness,  i.  35. 

Charter-bouse,  advice  to  the  king  concerning,  iL  239. 

Children,  essay  of  parents  and,  i.  15. 

Cbilon's  remark  of  kings,  friends,  and  iaTourites,  L  1 14; 
of  men  and  gold,  i.  120. 

China,  ordnance  used  in,  2000  years,  i.  61. 

Chineses  paint  their  skins,  iL  99 ;  mad  for  making  sil- 
ver,  ii.  49. 

Christian,  believing,  characters  of,  iL  410;  paradoxes, 
iL  410;  religion,  iEneas  SyWius's  praise  of  the 
honesty  thereof,  i.  121 ;  church,  the,  preserved  the 
relics  of  heathen  learning,  i.  176. 

Christianity,  injurious  effect  of  Jolianas's  edict  against, 
L  1 76 ;  consolation  of,ii.  435 ;  war  to  disseminate, 
iL  440;  affection  of,  iL  413;  the  lawyers  its  most 
violent  opponents,  iL  443. 

Ohaets,  when  used,  iL  15. 
>-  Church,  its  govemmmt,  L  244 ;  history,  prophecy,  and 
providence,  L  191 ;  music,  ii.  426;  controversy,  five 
errors  in,  ii.  414 ;  controversies,  iL  41 1 ;  pacification, 
considerations  on,  ii.  420 ;  contempt  of,  punishable, 
ii.  290;  reform,  ii.  421 ;  fear  of  the  subversion  of,  a 
just  ground  for  war  with  Spain,  ii.  200,  202,  206 ; 
ito  eondition  is  to  be  ever  under  trials,  ii.  249 ;  its 
two  trials,  persecution  and  contention,  iL  249;  mis- 
sions, ii.  437 ;  mediutions  on  the  church  and  the 
Scriptuies,  i.  71 ;  preserved  the  books  of  pbiloaopby 
and  heathen  learning,  L  98. 

'Chyius,  iL  15. 

C  by  mists,  principles  where,  iL  460. 

Oisero,  L  209, 229 ;  was  resolute,  i.  165 ;  error  in  form- 
ing sciences,  L  173 ;  his  idea  of  a  perfect  orator,  L 
237 ;  complaint  against  Socrates  for  separating  phi- 
losophy and  rhetoric,  L201 ;  complaint  of  the  school 
of  Socrates,  L  85 ;  his  evidence  agdnst  Clodius  dis- 
believed, and  his  reply  to  Clodius,  npbraidings  on 
that  account,  L  108;  bis  answer  to  Decius  Brutus, 
L  302 ;  his  speech  on  the  law  against  bribery,  i. 
118 ;  of  Rabirius  Posthumous,  i.  42 ;  of  Hortensius, 
i.  48 ;  his  fame  lasted  because  joined  with  vanity  in 
Jiimself,  L  57 ;  his  proof  that  the  academic  was  the 
best  sect,  L  73 ;  a  saying  of  bis  to  Cssar,  L  77 ; 
answer  respecting  an  old  lady  who  affected  youth,  L 
109 ;  other  answers  of,  i.  Ill;  reason  for  the  power 
of  the  Romans,  L  25 ;  ii.  435 ;  of  faction,  ii.  476. 

-Cineas,  his  questions  and  adrice  to  Pyrrhua  respecting 
his  intended  conquests,  i.  1 18. 

Cinnamon  and  cassia,  ii.  83. 

Ciphers,  L  2 13. 

Circular  motion,  eternity  cannot  be  predicated  from, 
iL  581. 583. 

Circuit  judges*  stay  upon,  ii.  379. 

Circe  and  iEsculapius,  exposition  of  credulity  by  &ble 
of,  i.  203. 

Cistertians,  order  of,  ii.  506. 

Civet,  the  strength  of  its  perfume,  L  89. 

Civil  law  not  to  be  neglected,  iL  380 ;  history  by  Ba- 
con, i.  273  ;  discipline,  L  169 ;  history,  L  189,  190; 
knowledge,  i.  228. 

Clarification,  experiment  touching,  iL  103. 

Clarified  hippocras,  how,  ii.  8. 

Clarifying  water,  syrups,  dec,  iL  8.  • 

Clay  countries,  ii.  462. 

Cleanliness  of  Alexander,  iL  8. 

Clearcbus,  his  answer  to  Falinus,  i.  108. 
*  Clearing  by  degrees  better  than  clearing  at  enee,  L  36. 
»  Clemency  of  Elizabeth,  iL  446. 


Clement,  Pope,  his  answer  to  the  cardinal,  complaimng- 
of  Michael  Angelo's  painting  him  as  a  damned  soul, 
L  109. 

Clement  VIL,  an  example  against  irreeolatenea^ 
L  165. 

Clergy,  improper  conduct  of,  iL  414;  provision  of,  iL 
429;  privileges  of,  reduced,  L333;  residence  by, 
ii.  428. 

Clerks,  convict,  to  be  burned  in  the  hand,  L  333 ;  of 
council,  choice  in,  ii.  381. 

Clifford,  Sir  Conyers,  disaster  of,  ii.  351. 

Clifford  impeaches  the  lord  chamberlsin,  L  352. 

Cliffonl*  Sir  Robert,  joins  in  Perkin  Warbeck's  conspi- 
racy, i.  349 ;  won  over  to  the  king,  i.  350. 

Clinias,  in  Plato,  his  opinion  of  war,  ii.  204. 

Clodius's  acquittal,  and  CatuUus's  question  tohisjuiyt 
L  108. 

Cloth  mana&ctory,  laws  regarding,  i.  376. 

Cloves,  power  of  on  water,  iL  20. 

Clouds  mitigate  the  heat  of  the  sun,  L  100. 

CoBlum*s  exposition  of  fable,  L  296. 

Coelum,  or  beginnings,  L  296. 

Coffee,  effects  of,  ii.  99. 

Cogitation,  words  the  image  of,  L  212. 

Coin  of  Pope  Julius,  ii.  390. 

Coins,  one  oC  the  external  pmnts  of  separation  with 
Scotland,  iL  144. 

Coke,  expostulation  to  Lord  Chief  Justice,  iL  485 ;  book- 
wise,  but  comparatively  ignorant  of  men,  iL  486; 
admission  of  his  great  legal  knowledge,  IL  486, 487; 
his  faults  in  pleading  shown,  ii.  486 ;  his  faults  ex* 
posed,  iL  486 ;  his  too  much  love  of  money,  ii.  486 ; 
advice  to  as  to  charity,  ii.  486 ;  plainly  told  how  ha 
got  his  money,  iL  487 ;  defence  of  judges,  letter  to 
the  king  concerning  oommendams,  ii.  495  ;  his  sin- 
gleness of  conduct  in  the  case  of  commends ms,  iL 
496 ;  abuse  offered  to  Mr.  F.  Bacon  in  the  Excha- 
quer,  IL  497 ;  reasons  for  promoting  to  Lord  Chief 
Justice  of  the  King's  Bench,  ii.  497 ;  Reports,  cha- 
racter of  them,  ii.  230 ;  obligation  of  the  law  to,  iL 
230 ;  censure  of  his  Reports,  iL  498 ;  commanded 
to  forbear  silting  at  Westminster,  ii.  498 ;  seques- 
tered from  the  table  of  the  circuits,  iL  499 ;  Reports, 
expurging  of,  ii.  499;  his  behaviour  in  church 
afikirs,  ii.  500 ;  not  changed  by  being  made  one  of 
the  king's  council,  ii.  500 ;  his  corrections  in  his 
Reports  scorn  rather  than  satisfaction  to  the  king, 
iL  500 ;  justification  of  bis  Reports,  iL  500 ;  remov^ 
from  King's  Bench,  ii.  500 ;  answers  to  objections 
taken  to  parts  of  his  Reports,  ii.  506 ;  saying  of,  L 
1 15 ;  hii  opinion  of  Lord  Bacon's  Instauratio  Mai^na, 
iL  503;  a  paper  on  laws  designed  against,  iL  513; 
Sir  Francis  Bacon  confesses  he  was  sometimes  too 
sharp  to  Sir  Edward,  iL  520 ;  questions  demanded 
touching  the  Reports  of,  by  the  king's  command- 
ment, iL  528 ;  answer^  to  questions  put  upon  his 
reported  cases,  ii.  529, 530 ;  Reports,  faults  in,  the 
acts  of  courts,  ii.  499. 

Cold,  efifects  of,  i.  102,  103 ;  condensation  of  air,  by, 
ii.  10 ;  cause  of  taking,  ii.  14;  prohibits  putrefaction, 
iL  51 ;  on  the  production  of,  iL  18;  the  sun  mag- 
netical  o(  iL  19 ;  causes  of,  iL  19;  mortification  by, 
iL  106. 

Colleges  and  schools  to  be  encouraged,  iL  378. 

Colic,  cure  for  the,  iL  133. 

Coligni,  Admiral,  his  adrice  to  Charies.  IX.  to  war 
against  Flanders,  il.  205. 

Colonies,  how  to  be  formed,  ii.  385 ;  management  c^ 
ii.  385 ;  what  first  to  be  done  in,  ii.  385 ;  how  to  ha 
governed,  iL  385 ;  customs  and  rents  to  the  king 
from,  iL  386 ;  how  to  choose  for,  iL  385. 
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Colonisation  moit  be  voliintafy,  fi.  885. 

Cdoon,  which  ahow  best  by  candle  fight,  L  45 ;  of 
good  and  f  vil,  fragment  of,  L  73 ;  have  litde  neccari 
tode  with  the  propertiea  of  thinga,  i.  89 ;  producing 
hair  of  diTera,  it  282 :  of  feathera,  what  caiiaes  the 
different  in  birds,  ii  7 ;  of  good  and  evil,  account  of 
the  publications  of,  i.  7. 

Combat,  trial  of  right  by,  Spanish  custom,  iL  298. 

CometJt,  have  power  over  the  mass  of  thinga,  L  60 ; 
causes  and  eflects  of  heat,  i.  100. 

Commendams,  to  the  king  about,  iL  488;  erils  of, 
iL  429. 

Comnenus,  Emanuel,  poiaoning  of  the  air  bj,  iL  127. 

Commentaries  and  annotations,  i.  217. 

Commerce,  considerations  respecting,  ii.  148. 

Commission,  of  bankrupt,  when  granted,  ii.  485 ;  for 
examination  of  witnesses,  when  to  be  discharged, 
iL  484 ;  a  constant  one  given  to  honest  men  subor- 
dinate to  the  council  board,  suggested,  iL  385 ;  of 
auita,  advice  to  the  king  ibr  reviving,  iL  520. 

Commissions,  ss  to  suits  for,  iL  485 ;  to  examine  wit- 
nesses, iL  483. 

Commissioners,  report  on,  ii.  149. 

Common,  as  to  enclosing,  iL  384. 

Common  law,  when  it  controls  acta  of  Parliament,  iL 
506. 

Common  laws,  elements  of  the,  iiL  131. 

Common  prayer,  swerving  from  in  divine  service, 
punishable,  ii.  290. 

Commonplace  books  enoroerated,  L  212. 

Commons,  House  of,  their  power,  iL  380 ;  to  repre- 
aent,  not  personate  the  people,  iL  286 ;  speech  on 
grievances  of,  iL  272. 

Commonwealth,  nature  o(  first  seen  in  a  fimuly,  L 
188;  Plato's,  ii.  286. 

Communication  and  transmission  of  discoveries  and 
inventions,  i.  434. 

Comparstive  instances  of  heat,  iiL  379. 

Compasa,  effects  produced  by  the  invention  of,  L  431. 

Compound  metals  now  in  use,  iL  459;  fruits  and 
flowers,  ii.  66. 

Composts,  different  sorts  o^  for  ground,  iL  79. 

Compositio,  its  difference  from  mistio,  iL  40;  one 
of  the  internal  points  of  separation  with  Scotland, 
ii.  146. 

Compression  of  bodies,  iL  8. 

Concoction,  experiment  touching,  iL  1 19. 

Concord,  to  discord,  ii,  26. 

Concords,  perfect  or  semi-perfect,  iL  25. 

Concretion  of  bodies,  ii.  1 15. 

Conference  makes  a  ready  man,  L  55. 

Confession  of  faith,  iL  407. 

Confirmation,  iL  426. 

Confusio  serii  et  joci,  iL  413. 

Conquest,  effects  of,  ii.  453. 

Consalvo,  answers  of,  L  115, 117. 

Consent,  touching  cures  by  motion  o(  iL  17. 

Conservation  of  bodies,  ii.  104. 

Considerations  on  church  pacification,  ii.  420. 

Consolations  of  Christianity,  iL  435. 

Conspirators,  Elizabeth's  conduct  to,  iL  445. 

Constantinople,  the  excellence  of  iU  situation,  iL  229. 

Constable,  Sir  John,  dedication  of  easays  (edit  1612) 
to,L  3. 

Constables,  office  of,  iiL  315. 

Consumption,  drink  for,  iL  15. 

Consumptions,  Aristotle's  advice  in,  ii.  16. 

Contemplation  and  action,  L  220 ;  of  God's  creaturea 
produceth  knowledge,  L  163;  and  action  figured  in 
Abel  and  Cain,  L  175 ;  man's  exercise  in  Paradise, 


L  175 ;  and  action,  union  between,  n.  173, 174  ;  ef 
nature,  men  have  withdrawn  from,  i.  173. 

Contempt,  puts  an  edge  upon  anger,  L  60. 

Contempts,  as  to  taking  away  possession  for,  iL  472  ; 
on  force  or  ill  words,  ii.  484 ;  imprisonmeot  for,  jL 
484. 

Contentions,  learning,  L  169,  170. 

Contraction  produces  cramp,  iL  133. 

Contributions,  against,  ii.  514. 

Controversies,  church,  ii.  41 1. 

Controversy,  mind,  state  of,  iL  420 ;  dmrcfa,  enocs  ■, 
iL414. 

Conversation,  L  228;  iL  424;  abort  Botes  for  ct«i,L 
131 ;  its  wisdom,  L  228. 

Cookery,  receipts  for,  ii.  15. 

Copemicus's  theory  of  astronomy,  L  200, 301;  vi577» 

Copies,  in  chancery,  survey  of,  iL  474 ;  in  duneeiy, 
iL483. 

Copper  and  tin,  mixture  of^  iL  456. 

Copyholds,  commissions  granted  for,  iL  275. 

Coral,  touching  the  growth  of,  iL  105;  use  of  to  lbs 
teeth,  iL  101;  near  the  nature  of  plant  and  nela^ 
iL81. 

Cordials,  as  medioinea,  iL  468. 

Com,  erection  of  granaries  for  foreign,  iL  283. 

Com,  as  to  diseases  of  and  acddenla  to,  iL  88. 

Cornelius  Tacitus,  L  190. 

Cornish  diamonds  the  exudations  of  stone,  iL  7. 

Corns  and  wens,  bow  to  remove,  ii.  136. 

Corpulency,  how  to  avoid,  ii.  11. 

Corrapt  bodiea,  effect  of  medicine  on,  iL  543. 

Cosmetic  L  205. 

Cosmography,  history  of,  L  191;  exemplified  in  tfaa 
book  of  Job,  L  175. 

Cosmus,  Duke  of  Florence,  his  saying  about  perfi- 
dious friends,  L  14. 

Costs,  defendant  to  pay,  upon  insufficient  answer,  iL 
483;  in  chancery  suits,  ii.  474. 

Cotton,  examination  of  Sir  Robert,  iL  515. 

Cotton's  case.  Sir  R.,  letter  concerning,  to  the  Lord 
Chancellor,  from  Buckingham,  ii.  522,  523. 

Cotton's  cause,  letter  to  the  king  touching,  iL  511. 

Council,  act  of,  iL  491;  boardrft  commission  subordi- 
nate to,  iL  385 ;  privy,  how  to  form,  iL  381;  choice 
in  clerks  of,  iL  381;  of  Ireland,  advice  to  reduce  the 
number,  iL  191;  business,  account  of^  iL  537,  538. 

Counsel,  pleading,  L  58 ;  easay  o^  L  28 ;  one  of  the 
fraits  of  friendship,  L  35;  its  two  sorts,  L  35;  bo- 
nest,  rare,  but  from  a  perfect  friend,  L  3 ;  bounds  o(^ 
L  168 ;  fined  for  long  bills,  iL  482 ;  as  to  refoang 
to  be,  iL  509. 

Counsels,  cabinet,  a  motto-  for  them,  L  29. 

Counsellor  of  state,  capital  offence  to  conspire  die 
death  of,  L  333. 

Counsellor,  privy,  h'ls  duty,  iL  381. 

Counsellors,  privy,  bound  by  oath  to  secrecy,  iL  381; 
their  delivery  by  one  of  the  principal  o&nden,  vl 
359 ;  degenerate  arts  of  some  by  which  they  gam 
favour;  others  **  negotiis  pares,"  yet  unable  to  am- 
plify their  own  fortunes,  L  36;  in  plantatiooi^ 
ahould  be  noblemen  and  gentlemen,  not  meicfaanli^ 
L  41;  of  state,  choice  of  as  to  their  number,  ii.  381; 
for  what  bills  punishable,  iL  482 ;  of  state,  iL  381. 

Countriea,  Low,  iL  451. 

Court,  the  king's,  ii.  387 ;  of  the  green  cloth,  iL  267; 
rolls,  examination  of,  ii.  482. 

Courtier,  the  boon  obtained  of  an  emperor  by  i^  iL 
376. 

Courtiera,  H.  Noel's  opinion  of^  L  121. 

Courts  of  justice,  their  four  bad  instniment8,L59; 
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leet,  aherifrf  torn,  &&,  iii.  315 ;  of  diancerj,  de- 

laja  how  to  be  remedied,  U.  472 ;  of  common  law, 

growth  of,  u.  494 ;  for  the  borders  of  Scotland,  sug- 
ge«tions  for,  ii.  143;  several,  of  juatice,  one  of  the 

internal  points  of  separation  with  Scotland,  iL  146  ; 

of  justice,  the  ordinary,  ii.  380 ;  as  to  their  jurisdic- 
tion, ii.  379. 

'OTentry  seasoned  by  Lord  Coke  in  his  ways,  iL  601 ; 
ioTering,  defects  of,  i.  234. 
'ramp,  comes  of  contraction,  ii.  133. 
'ranfieldV  Sir  Lionel,  saying,  L  109. 
!raniology,  i.  202. 
*rassu8,  answers  of  his,  i.  116. 
rremtures,  perfection  of  history  of,  i  187;  living, 

comparative  magnitude  of,  ii.  117;  bred  of  patre- 

fiM^on,  ii.  92. 
'redulity  and  imposition,  concurrence  between,  i.  172 ; 

adamant  of  lies,  ii.  429. 
/ritical  knowledge,  i.  217. 
/ritics,  their  rash  judgment,  L  217 ;  abenrd  mistakes 

of.  i.  217. 
/roesus,  reason  of  for  preferring  peace  to  war,  L  116 ; 

Solon's  answer  to  hun,  L  1 18. 
/rollius,  chymical  dispensatory  o^  iL  136. 
/foss-row,  second  letter  of  the,  iL  460 ;  third  letter, 

iL  460 ;  fourth  letter,  U.  462. 
/rowd  is  not  company,  L  34. 
/rown,  one  of  the  external  points  of  separation  with 

Scotland,  iL  144 ;  no  crown  of  Europe  has  so  great 

a  proportion  of  demesne  and  land   revenue,  IL 

228. 
yrown's  revenues,  ii.  388. 
yrudity,  experiment  touching,  IL  113. 
Crystal,  congealing  water  into,  iL  54 ;  comes  of  vrater, 

iL463. 
juthf  evidence  against,  iL  365. 
!)ufi&,  Henry,  enemy  to  all  superiors,  iL  354. 
I^ulture  of  the  mind,  L  223. 
running,  essay  of,  L  30. 
!>upid  and  heaven,  £ible  of,  L  435. 
IJopid,  or  an  atom,  L  298. 
^un  in  some  ulcers  and  hurts,  ii.  106. 
[>ures  worked  by  the  imagination,  iL  136 ;  by  motion 

of  consent,  iL  17. 
I^uriosity  unprofitable,  L  171. 
Z/ustoro  and  education,  essay  on,  i.  45;  cure  by,  iL  17 ; 

its  froward  retention  as  froward  as  innovation,  i.  32 ; 

only  alters  natore,  L  45 ;  the  principal  magistrate  of 

man's  life,  L  45 ;  power  of  on  meats,  dec,  il.  46 ; 

cannot  confirm  what  is  unreasonable,  ii.  295. 
[IJustoms,  sUtutes  of»  6  R.  IL,  9  R  IL,  13  H.  IV.,  1 

H:  V^  iL  280;  statutes  of,  3  Ed.  U  L  Ed.  III.,  14 

Ed.  IIL,  17  Ed.  III.,  38  Ed.  IIU  1 1  Ed.  n.,47  Ed. 

III.,  iL  279,  280;  ancient  commencement  of,  ii. 

279 ;  to  the  king  from  colonies,  ii.  386. 
Cuttle  ink,  experiment  touching,  ii.  100. 
C/ycIope,  or  ministers  of  terror,  L  288. 
Cyrus,  from  whom  he  sought  supply,  iL  281. 

Damps  in  mines,  which  kill,  iL  127. 

Daniers  prophecy  of  the  latter  times,  L  191. 

Dark,  on  wood  shining  in  the,  iL  52. 

Darry's  case,  iL  523,  529. 

Davers,  Sir  Charles,  first  confession  of,  iL  368 ;  second 
confession  of,  ii.  369. 

David  sought  by  Samuel,  L  208 ;  saying  of  his  respect- 
ing adversity,  ii.  488. 

David*s  military  law,  L  185. 

Davis,  Sir  John,  confession  of,  iL  368 ;  set  guard  over 
chief  justice  and  the  lord  keeper,  ii.  858. 

IVAqoilla,  D' Avila.  the  Spanish  general,  taken  priaoner 
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at  Kinsale,  iL  200, 211;  hb  abuse  of  the  Irish,  n 
212. 

D'Aubigny,  Lord,  L  353. 

D'Avils,  Gomez,  carries  letters  for  Lopez  and  Ferreni 
in  their  plot  against  Queen  Elizabeth,  iL  219 ;  bring* 
back  answers  from  Manuel  Louis,  iL  219;  appre> 
bended  at  landing,  iL  219. 

Deafness  from  sound,  persons  deaf  from  sound,  ii.  28. 

Death,  learning  mitigates  the  fear  of  L  182;  motion 
after  the  instant  of,  ii.  59 ;  the  esray  of,  inserted  from 
the  remains  of  1645,  remarks  upon  it,  L  10;  essay 
of,  L  1 1 ;  essay  on,  L  131 ;  history  of  life  and,  iiL 
467 ;  porches  of,  iii.  508. 

Debate,  haste  should  not  be  used  in  matters  of  weigh^^ 
iL381. 

Decemvirs,  make  the  twelve  tables,  iL  231 ;  grafted 
the  laws  of  Greece  upon  the  Roman  stock,  iL  234» 

Decorations  of  body,  L  205. 

Decree  pronounced  should  be  speedily  signed,  iL  478; 
breach  of,  iL  480. 

Decrees  in  chancery  after  judgment  againat  the,  iL  514 ; 
special  order  for  reading,  iL  483 ;  not  enrolled,  no 
exemplification  of,  to  be  allowed,  ii.  485 ;  in  chanoeiyy 
ii.  479 ;  drawn  at  the  rolU,  iL  482. 

Dedicationa  to  books,  L  169 ;  objectioiis  to  SenecaX 
iL435. 

Deer,  the  nature  of,  ii.  102. 

Defecta,  covering,  i.  264. 

Defence  of  Cuffe,  iL  365;  of  Earl  of  Eaaex,  iL  860. 

Defendant,  when  to  be  examined  upon  intonogatoriei^ 
ii.  483. 

Deformity,  essay  on,  L  49 ;  deformed  persona  bold,  in- 
dustrious, L  49. 

Delays,  essay  <^  L  29 ;  mature  advice  should  not  be 
confounded  with,  ii.  489. 

Delegates,  commission  of,  iL  485. 

Delicate  learning,  and  different  kinds  of,  L  169. 

Delivery,  style  of,  L  214;  methodical,  L  214. 

Deluges,  bury  all  things  in  oblivion,  L  60. 

Demetrius,  answers  made  to  him,  L  116. 

Democritus,  L  198 ;  effect  of  odour  upon,  ii.  128 ;  opi- 
nion of  the  cause  of  colours,  i.  89 ;  of  truth,  L  122  ; 
his  doctrine  respecting  an  atom,  L  299 ;  his  philo- 
sophy, L  198,  435,  437;  his  saying  of  nature,  L 
195 ;  primitive  remarks  on  the  theory  of  Democritus 
and  Leudppus,  iL  578  :  intermixtum  and  coacerva- 
tum,  thooriea  of,  iL  578;  whether  the  interstellar 
space,  or  pure  ether,  be  one  entire,  unbroken  stream, 
or  consist  of  a  variety  of  contiguous  parte,  iL  578  ; 
his  theory  of  the  universe,  ii.  576. 

Demonax,  bis  answer  respecting  his  burial,  L  109. 

Demosthenes,  ii.  435;  his  scorn  of  wars  which  are 
not  preventive,  ii.  204;  his  anawer  to  iBschines^ 
L  114 ;  to  others,  L  118,  209 ;  said  action  was  the 
chief  part  of  an  orator,  L  20 ;  his  speech  in  many 
oratiods  to  the  Athenians,  L  76;  reprehenda  the 
people  for  hearkening  to  King  Philip's  condition, 
L  77 ;  answers  of  his,  L  116;  answer  to  .fischinee 
as  to  times  of  leisure,  L  166 ;  a  water-drinker,  i 
228 ;  his  sayinga,  L  235. 

Demurrers  for  discharging  .the  suit,  ii.  482 ;  not  to  be 
overruled  on  petition,  ii.  483 ;  defined,  iL  482 ;  re- 
ference upon,  ii.  482. 

Dendamis,  the  Indian,  i.  239. 

Denham,  Sir  John,  iL  477 ;  speech  to,  in  the  exchequer 
iL  477. 

Denizens,  privileges  and  diaabilities  of,  ii.  169. 

Denmark,  state  of,  during  the  time  of  Queen  EUzabeth, 
ii.  248 ;  king  of,  incorporated  to  the  Mood  of  Eng 
land,  and  engaged  in  the  quarrel  of  the  PalatinaK^ 
iL  213. 
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I  bodies  coMeit,  it  19. 

Density  and  rari^,  history  o^  iiL  464. 

Desire  of  memory,  i.  190. 

Des-nond,  Goantese,  teeth  of,  iL  101. 

Despatch,  essay  of,  i.  32 ;  its  measnreiiient,  L  9% ;  eider 
and  distribution,  its  life,  i.  39;  proceeding  apon 
somewhat  conceived  in  facilitates  despatch,  L  89. 

Despatches,  for  facilitating,  ii.  377. 

Dfucslion  or  restitntion,  i.  301. 

Dew  of  May  for  medicine,  iu  106. 

Dews  and  rains,  how  produced,  it  10. 

Diagoras*s  saying  of  Neptune's  temple,  L  211. 

Diamonds,  Cornish,  are  the  exudations  of  stone,  iL  7. 

Diapason,  not  the  true  computation,  iL  26. 

Dice  and  cards,  when  to  be  used,  iL  388. 

Diets,  experiments  touching,  iL  IS ;  good  which  makes 
lean,  ii.  469 ;  beware  of  sodden  change  in,  L  39 ; 
importance  of  to  the  mind,  i.  202. 

Digestion,  touching,  iL  54. 

Digesu  of  laws  of  England  and  Scotlaod,  iL  147;  of 
laws  of  England,  offer  of,  iL  283. 

Dignity,  of  governors,  depends  on  the  dignity  of  the 
governed,  i.  182. 

Dilaution  and  swelling  in  boiling,  ii.  1 18. 

Dioclesian,  melancholy  in  his  latter  years,  i.  27. 

Diogvnes,  how  he  would  be  buried,  L  109 ;  answers 
of  his,  L  1 15,  116, 120, 121,  122 ;  sharp  answer  as 
to  the  morigeration  of  learned  men,  L  169 ;  Alexan- 
der's observation  respecting,  L  179. 

Dtemedes,  or  zeal,  L  299. 

Dionysius,  or  passions,  L  803. 

Diseontinuanoe  of  the  prosecution,  ii.  480. 

Discord  to  concord,  sweetness  o(,  ii.  26. 

Diseords,  which,  most  odious,  iL  25. 

Discourse,  touching  the  safe^  of  the  queen's  person, 
il  214;  eseay  on,  L  40;  aooords  with  a  man's 
learning  and  expressed  opinions,  L  45 ;  io  praise  of 
Elizabeth,  ii.  445. 

Discovery,  impression,  L  201 ;  of  forms,  L  197 ;  a 
branch  of  human  philosophy,  L  201. 

Disease  of  Naples,  origin  of,  iL  10;  origin  of  French, 
iL  10. 

Diseases,  epidemical,  ii.  57 ;  appropriate  exercises  for, 
L  55  ;  infectious,  iL  46. 

Dispositions  of  men,  i.  224. 

Dis9irnilari^  of  things  celestial  and  sublunary,  in  re- 
gard to  eternity  and  mutabifity,  not  proved  to  be 
true,  L  415. 

Dissimulation,  essay  of,  i.  14. 

Dissimulations  discovered  by  physiognomy,  L  201. 

Dissolution  of  metals,  ii.  461,  462 ;  of  bodies,  iL  1 15 ; 
of  metals,  ii.  460. 

Dissolved  metalfl,  ii.  465. 

Distempers  of  learning,  i.  169. 

Distribution,  the  life  of  despatch,  if  not  too  subtile,  L 
32  ;  the  real  use  of  g^reat  riches,  i.  42. 

Divination,  natural,  iL  109. 

Divinity,  university  lectures  of,  advice  to  raise  the 
person  of,  out  of  the  Sutton  estate,  ii.  241 ;  its  pro- 
gress under  James  I.,  ii.  285 ;  ahould  not  be  all  in 
all,  but  only  above  all,  i.  98 ;  or  philosophy  cannot 
be  searched  too  far,  L  164;  its  two  parts,  L  241 ; 
its  four  branches,  L  243. 

Divine  voice  above  the  light  of  nature,  L  289. 

Divine  influxion,  L  206. 

Divine  philosophy,  no  deficience  in  but  excess,  L 
195. 

Divine  providence,  L  198. 

Divine  proofii  of  the  advantages  of  learning,  i.  174. 

Divines,  objections  of,  to  learning  answered,  L  162. 

Divines,  objections  to  learning  by,  L  162. 


Divination,  natoral,  two  aorts,  L  206 ;  nrtifieial,  «f  #■• 
sorts,  L  206 ;  soperstitioos,  L  206 ;  dMaosi  €i,  1. 
artifioial,  rational,  saperrtitioos ;  8.  natural,  nativa 
influxion,  L  206. 

Division,  of  learning,  L  187;  of  hislorf,  L  187;  of 
human  philosophy,  L  201;  of  natural  pcndcnosb 
i.  199 ;  of  doubts,  i.  200. 

Divided  state,  L  201. 

Dodderidge  made  judge,  iL  498. 

Dogs,  know  the  dog-killer,  ii.  134;  sense  of  aooil 
almost  a  sixth  sense,  iL  92. 

Dog-killer,  dogs  know  the,  iL  134. 

Domitian,  happy  reign  of,  L  177. 

Domitian*s  dream,  L  48 ;  dream  before  his  death,  & 
233. 

Doubts,  division  of,  particular  total,  L  200 ;  evfls  ol, 
i.  200 ;  registry  of;  L  200 ;  manner  of  iqgisfciun, 
L  201. 

Drake's  expedition  to  the  West  Indies,  iL  206 ;  Ui 
expedition  in  1587  showed  the  weakneas  of  the 
Spaniards,  iL  208 ;  his  terming  it  the  singeiof  of 
the  King  of  Spain's  beard,  iL  208;  baa  and  8v 
John  Hawkins's  voyage  to  Uie  Weat  Indies^  waibh 
tunate,  iL  212 ;  hia  death,  iL  212. 

Draining,  land  improved  by,  iL  884. 

Dreams,  exposition  of,  L  201 ;  to  be  despised,  hot  dis 
spreading  of  them  is  miachieTOQa,  L  48. 

Drink,  dissipation  of  melancholy  by,  iL  9 ;  lipeong 
of  before  the  time,  ii.  89 ;  a  restorative,  iL  4<7. 

Drinks  in  Turkey,  iL  94 ;  maturation  o^  iL  47. 

.Drowned  mineral  works,  speech  for  the  recoveriei  oC 
iL468. 

Drowning  of  metals,  iL  457. 

Droughts,  great  ones  in  sonunar,  iL  109. 

Drums,  sound  in,  iL  30. 

Drunkenness,  pleasures  of^  ii.  02 ;  oaoses  and  eflseli 
of,  iL  97 ;  experiments  in,  iL  97. 

Druse  in  Normandy,  valoor  of  the  EngU  af^  ii  tit, 

Drury  House,  consulution  and  reaolmisni  taken  a^ 
iL355. 

Dye  of  acarlet,  iL  122. 

D^er,  Mr.,  his  opinion  of  enstoms,  iL  279. 

DionjTsius  the  tyrant,  answer  of  his,  i.  1 12. 

Dionysius  the  elder's  answer  to  his  son,  L  1 16. 

Dudley  and  Empson,  the  people's  curses  rather  dHn 
any  law  brought  their  overthrow,  iL  286 ;  wicked  in- 
struments of  Henry,  i.  374. 

Dudley  made  Speaker  of  the  House  of  Commotti» 
i.  876. 

Duels,  French  law  of,  iL  297;  cauaea  oC  iL  296; 
Turkish  emperor's  censure  ot  iL  298;  despised 
even  by  barbarous  nations,  iL  298 ;  nature  and  giest- 
ness  of  the  ofience  of,  ii.  296 ;  decree  of  Star  C^iani- 
ber  against,  ii.  300 1  edict  against  by  Charles  IX.  of 
France,  ii.  297;  accessariea  before,  punishable,  iL 
299;  charge  against,  iL  295 ;  the  practice  not  amoog 
Greeks  or  Romans,  iL  298 ;  remedies  for,  iL  296 ; 
English  law  of,  iL  297. 

Duelling,  a  presumptuous  offence,  ii.  300 ;  weaknesik 
and  conscience  of  small  value,  iL  302 ;  a  hreakiog 
of  the  law,  iL  802. 

Dulcorating  of  fruit  by  ancients,  iL  65. 

Dust,  how  it  helpeth  the  growth  of  plants,  ii.  88. 

Dutch,  the  perpetual  duellist  of  Spain,  iL  213;  thsii- 
crease  of  their  power  since  1588,  ii.  218. 

Duty,  L  74 ;  of  a  king,  L  222. 


Eabth,  difierences  between  sand  and,  iL  7 ;  incresssef 
weight  in,  iL  100;  nK>de  of  strengtb^inf,  iL  464; 
not  necessary  to  the  sprouting  of  planta,  iL  85 ;  veias 
of  medioinai,  ii.  94;  the  coamographers  who  fial 
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diacovered  the  roandnMi  of  the  eaftfa  cennirad  bj 
the  c^hordi,  i.  97 ;  how  turned,  ii.  463 ;  whether  it 
is  periehable,  it  581 ;  rotation  of,  an  extravagant 
notion,  iti.  526 ;  whether  the  diomti  motion  is  con- 
fined within  the  region  of  heaven,  iii.  536 ;  the  idea 
that  it  is  a  magnet  a  light  imagination,  iii.  528 ;  in- 
"ward  (Murts  of,  cannot  raeemhle  any  substance  which 
the  eye  of  man  hath  seen,  iii.  538. 
Earthquakes  bury  all  things  in  oblivion,  L  60. 
iarths,  diflerences  of,  ii.  87. 
Schatana,  the  summer  parioor  of  the  Kings  of  Per«a, 

ii.  328. 
Scclesiastical  reform,  ii.  421 ;  estate,  Loid  Ckke  an 
"^Snemy  to,  ii.  500. 

Scho,  concerning  the  nature  of,  ii.  30 ;  phenomenon 

o^  iii.  541  ;  the  representative  of  vain  paradox,  i.  292. 

Scboes,  different  sorts  ol^  iL  40;  superreflection  o^ 

ii.  107. 
fioonomy,  pofitical,  ii  112. 
Sdgar,  King,  collected  the  laws,  ii  231,  288. 
Bdible,  flesh  not,  ii  118. 
Sdict  of  Julianus  against  Christians,  i  176. 
Editor's  notes,  i  244. 

education,  of  youth,  eonsideratioiis  on,  i  104 ;  easay 
on  custom  and,  i  45 ;  Is  custom  in'  young  years, 
i  46 ;  of  priests,  ii  417 ;  for  preachmg,  ii  427 ;  ad- 
vantages of,  i  167;  of  Alexander,  i  179. 
Bdward  I.,  the  first  lawgiver  amongst  us,  ii  169; 

crossed  the  pope's  jurisdiction,  ii  390. 
ESdward  II.,  cruel  conduct  to  him,  and  hit  saying 

thereon,  i  114. 
Bdward  III.,  his  reign  visited  with  three  mortalitiee, 

ii245. 
Bdward  IV .,  of  high  spirit,  yet  beauttftil,  i  49. 
Bgerton,  cause  in  which  the  chancellor  accepted  a 

bribe,  ii  522. 
Bgg,  white  of,  its  tise,  ii  134 ;  with  spirits  of  wine,  ii. 

465 ;  turned  into  stone,  ii.  463. 
Bggs*  yolk  of,  very  noQrishing,  ii  15 ;  their  darifying 

qotkfity,  ii  8. 
Egypt,  its  excellent  situation,  ii  228 ;  the  most  ancient 
monarchy,  ii  228;  two  niighty  returns  of  fortune 
therein,  ii.  228. 
Egyptians,  idols,  i  208,  212. 
Elenches,  i  210. 
Elephants,  gestation  of,  ii  102. 
Elinbeth,  Queen,  her  learning  without  a  parallel,  i  1 79, 
268;  an  instance  of  advantage  of  learned  prhiees,  i 
166,  179;  beauty  of,  ii  449 ;  alters  the  religion,  ii 
4i5;  her  clemency,  ii.  446 ;  her  learning,  ii  446 ;  her 
tranquillity,  ii  445 ;  her  beneficence,  ii  446 ;  her  ex- 
penses, ii.  447 ;  her  piety,  i.  398  ;  prayers  composed 
by,  i  398 ;  her  fondness  for  the  works  of  8l  Augus- 
tine, i  398 ;  her  daily  search  of  the  Scriptures,  i, 
398 ;  dislike  of  a  pompous  epitaph,  i  398 ;  her  im- 
provement of  buildings,  ii  447 ;  her  conduct  to  con- 
spiratorB,  ii.  445 ;  disunion  in  praise  of,  ii  445 ;  re- 
port of  treasonable  designs  of  Dr.  Lopez  against, 
ii  216;  blessings  of  the  people  under,  li  246;  her 
conduct  to  Philip  of  Spain,  ii.  258 ;  attempts  on  life, 
by  whom  made,  ii.  390 ;  apophthegms,  and  anecdotes 
of  tnd  respecting,  i  107, 108, 1 10, 1 1 1, 1 12, 120,123. 
Ellesmere^s,  Chancellor,  letter  to  the  King  touching 
Lord  Coke,  ii  499 ;   objections  to  parU  of  Lord 
Coke's  reports,  ii  505. 
Elocution,  not  to  be  neglected  in  philoeophy,  i.  170. 
Eloquence,  savouring  <^  affectation  or  iihitation  unbe- 
coming a  king,  i  161 ;  of  accident,  ii  387;  discre- 
tioB  of  speech  more  than  eloquence,  i  40. 
£ly,  esse  of  the  isle  o(  ii  528 ;  quesCions  and  an- 
»iL529. 


Embahning,  among  Greeks,  ii  104» 

Embassies  to  foreign  princes  or  sUtes,  ii  382. 

Emblem,  and  prenotion,  i  212. 

Embroidery,  not  discerned  by  candlelight,  i  45. 

Embryo,  destruction  of,  ii.  53. 

Emission  of  spirits,  ii.  125. 

Empedodes,  his  delight  in  solitude,  i  34 ;  his  theory 
of  the  substance  of  the  moon,  ii  585. 

Emperors,  advantages  of  learned,  i  177. 

Empirics,  why  sometimes  more  successful  than  physi- 
cians, i  204. 

Empire,  essay  of,  i.  26. 

Empson  and  Dudley,  the  people's  curses  rather  than 
any  law  brought  their  overthrow,  ii  236. 

Enclosure  of  common,  ii.  284. 

Endymbn,  or  the  favourite,  i  294. 

England,  tracts  relating  to,  ii  222 ;  proposition  oen- 
oeming  amendment  of  laws  of,  ii  229 ;  offer  of  di« 
gest  of  laws  of,  ii  233 ;  comparison  of  England  and 
Spain  in  the  year  1588,  ii  212;  an  overmatch  for 
France,  why,  i  38. 

England  and  Scotland,  union  of,  ii  452,  454. 

Englefield,  his  cause,  letter  from  Buckingham  to  the 
Lord  Chancellor  Bacon,  touching  ii  524. 

English  language  more  rich  for  being  mixed,  ii  230» 
235 ;  English  least  taxed  of  any  nation  in  Europe^ 
ti253. 

Enrolment,  injunetiona  require,  ii  484. 

Envy,  easay  o^  i  17 ;  the  canker  of  honour,  i  57 ; 
how  best  extinguished,  i  57 ;  accustom  men  to  in- 
cline onto  thoae  that  are  least  in  their  way,  i  73. 

Epaninondaa,  a  great  scholar  and  general,  i.  164 ;  an 
swer  of  his  to  Pelopidas,  i  1 19 ;  to  a  long  speech  of 
the  Lacedsmoaians  after  their  defoat  at  Leuctr^ 
i  119. 

Ephemera,  ii  93. 

Epictetus,  his  saying,  i  233;  reflections  of^  on  death 
i  182 ;  his  saying  what  was  the  worst  state  of  man 
i  76;  saying  of  his,  i  121. 

Epicures  say  that  virtue  is  bonum  theatrale,  i.  73. 

Epicuroa,  a  poor  saying  of  his,  i  18 ;  his  device  of  the 
start  of  Attemus,  i  71 ;  his  opinion  of  the  gods,i  91. 

Epidemical  diseases,  ii  57. 

Epimenides,  his  delight  in  solitude,  i  34. 

Equinoctial,  temperate  heat  under,  ii  59. 

Ericthonius,  or  imposture,  i  301. 

Ernest,  Archduke  of  Austria,  advice  to  treat  with  upon 
the  law  of  nations,  as  to  the  queen's  subjects  refug- 
ing in  his  dominions  conspiring  against  her  person, 
ii.215. 

Errors  in  churoh  controversy ,  ii.  414;  cslendar  of 
popular,  i  200 ;  of  times  past  a  source  of  hope  for 
the  future,  i  433;  of  learned  men,  i  166.  See 
Learned  Men» 

Eryngium  roots,  their  use,  ii  467. 

Escheators  and  feodaries  repressed,  ii  276. 

Escurial,  scsrce  a  very  fair  room  in  it,  i  150. 

Espes,  Don  Guerrea  of,  the  King  of  Spain's  ambassa- 
dor in  England,  discovered  to  be  a  chief  instniment 
in  the  rebellion  of  the  north,  ii  260. 

Essays,  epistle  dedicatory  of  the  first  edition  to  Mr. 
Anthony  Bacon,  i  2;  hext  edition,  1606,  letter  to 
Henry,  Prince  of  Wales,  with  the  third  edition,  i  3 ; 
dedication  of  the  third  edition,  1612,  to  Sir  John 
CoQsUble,  knight,  i  3;  next  edition,  1613,  i  4; 
next  edition,  1625,  i4;  foreign  editions  of,  i6; 
dedication  of  to  the  Duke  of  Buckinghsm,  i  1. 

Essex,  Earl  of,  apology  for  the,  ii.  333 ;  papers  relat 
ing  to  the,  ii  333;  highly  valued  by  Lonl  Baoaii« 
ii  334 ;  his  liberality  to  Lord  Baeon,  ii  334 ;  »- 
kttowledged  as  a  great  firisDd,  ii  334;  ruin 
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in  joamey  to  Ireland,  ii.  335 ;  terms  on  which  Ba- 
con accepts  the  gift  of  a  piece  of  land  worth  £1800, 
ii.  334 ;  Mr.  Bacon  wishes  not  to  be  engaged  against, 
iL  339 ;  qaeen's  conTsrsation  concerning,  with  Mr. 
Bacon,  ii.  340;  invasion  of  Spain  under,  it  210; 
his  treaty  with  the  Irish  rebels,  iL  21 1 ;  the  proceed- 
ings of  the,  ii.  342;  gave  queen  displeasare  by 
leaving  Ireland  without  her  leave,  ii.  342 ;  matters 
laid  to  his  charge,  ii.  343 ;  queen's  letter  to,  ii.  346 ; 
declarations  of  treasons  of,  it  348 ;  queen's  favour- 
ite, iL  348 ;  a  rebelliooa  spirit,  iL  349 ;  rebellioos 
plot  of,  ii.  356 ;  makes  himself  friendly  with  Catho- 
lics and  Puritans,  iL  354 ;  his  pretext  of  attempts 
on  his  life,  ii.  357 ;  wanting  in  courage  and  foresight 
in  his  enterprises,  iL  358 ;  goes  forth  with  his  troop 
into  the  city,  iL  358 ;  refreshes  himself  at  aheriff 
Smith's  house,  iL  358 ;  yields  up  his  sword  to  the 
lord  lieutenant,  ii.  359;  his  defence,  iL  360; 
manner  of  his  death,  ii.  363 ;  private  execution  of, 
iL  363 ;  abstract  of  his  oonfessioD,  under  his  own 
hand,  iL  374 ;  his  confeesion  to  three  ministers,  iL 
374. 

Kssex  House,  nobles  collect  at,  iL  357 ;  riot  at,  ii.  357. 

ISthelwold,  Bishop  of  Winchester,  his  conduct  in  a 
fkmine,  i.  1 14. 

Ether,  three  regions  of-^-r^on  of  air,  of  planetary 
heaven,  of  starry  heaven,  iL  579 ;  the  outer  body  of, 
not  certain  that  it  ia  diaphonous,  firm,  and  immuta- 
ble, iL  532 ;  the  opinion  that  it  b  the  vehicle  in 
which  the  stars  are  carried,  ii.  585. 

Eternity  of  the  sun,  objected  to,  that  innumerable 
changes  take  place  on  its  surfece,  and  not  in  heaven 
answered,  iL  584. 

Eulogium  on  the  king,  ii.  366. 

Eunuchs,  voices  of,  iL  33. 

Euripides,  saying  of  his,  L  1I5« 

Europe,  sUte  of,  i.  282,  388. 

Evacuation  of  the  spirits,  ii.  92. 

Evaporation,  use  of  to  windy  spirits,  ii.  10. 

Evidence,  the  efiect  of,  given  at  the  several  arraign- 
ments of  the  Earls  of  Essex,  Southampton,  the 
Lord  Steward,  Sir  C.  Blunt,  and  Sir  C.  Davers,  iL 
359;  the  lantern  of  Justice,  iL  321. 

Evil,  colours  of  good  and,  L  72. 

Evils,  in  extreme  ones,  there  are  degrees,  H.  31 1. 

Examination,  the  middle  part  of  boainess,  L  32 ;  for 
holy  orders,  iL  427 ;  of  the  credit  of  witnesses,  iL 
483, 484. 

Examples,  power  of,  ii.  435 ;  of  Antitheta,  L  217 ;  of 
Sophisms,  L  217;  of  Redargutio,  L  217;  of  Rhe- 
toric, L  216. 

Excellence  of  knowledge,  and  propagation  of  know- 
ledge, L  162. 

Excommunicated,  kings  may  be  murdered  if,  iL  314 ; 
kings,  Suares's  doctrine  as  to  murdering,  iL  389, 
390. 

Excommunication  of  Queen  Elizabeth,  bill  o^  pub- 
lished in  London,  iL  254 ;  consequences  of  it,  iL 
254. 

Excommunication,  abuse  of,  ii.  428. 

Excrescences  of  trees,  ii.  84 ;  of  plants,  dec,  iL  76. 

Excusations,  waste  of  time,  L  32. 

Execution  of  the  Earl  of  Essex,  iL  363. 

Exercise,  no  body,  natural  or  politic,  healthy  without, 
i.  38 ;  a  just  war  the  true  exercise  to  a  kingdom,  i. 
88 ;  the  prevailing  help  for  the  intdlactual  powers, 
L  106 ;  Art  poins  of  exercise,  L  106;  of  the  body, 
ii.  46. 

Exile  and  abjuration,  cases  of,  iL  165. 

Exility  of  the  voice,  or  other  sounds,  iL  31. 

BxosMtion  of  fruits,  iL  1 17. 


Expense,  essay  on,  L  35 ;  extraordinary,  to  be  fimitod 
by  the  occasion,  ordinary,  by  a  man's  estate,  L  3S; 
ought  to  be  but  half  his  receipts,  L  36 ;  a  maa 
should  be  wary  in  beginning  a  charge  which  win 
continue,  but  in  matters  that  return  not  may  bs 
magnificent,  L  36. 

Expenses  of  Elizabeth,  iL  447. 

Experimental  History,  preparation  for  a  Natural  and, 
iiL  426 ;  history,  iii.  434. 

Experiments,  want  of  in  universities,  i.  185;  not  la 
be  tried  in  ststes  without  urgent  necessity  or  evident 
utility,  L  182;  in  percolation,  iL  7;  about  weiglii 
in  air  and  water,  iL  463;  on  glass,  ii.  457;  far 
profit,  being  some  sudden  thoughts  of  Lord  Bseoo, 
iL464. 

Exports,  impositions  on,  vL  45. 

Extractfaig  metals,  iL  460. 

Exudation  of  plants,  iL  76. 

Eye  hath  recovered  sight  after  having  been  knodnd 
out,  iL  59. 

Eyes,  the  Modes  painted  the,  iL  99 ;  what  ooBifixl» 
the,  ii.  132 ;  experiments  touching  the,  iL  1 19. 

Fabhts,  Lord  Coke  compared  to,  iL  487. 

Fable  of  Gblden  Chain,  L  195 ;  of  Cassandra,  L  287; 
of  Typhon,  L  287 ;  of  Cyclops,  or  terror,  L  288; 
of  Nardasus,  or  of  aelf-love,  i.  288 ;  of  Styx,  or 
leaguea,  i.  289 ;  of  Pan,  or  nature,  L  289 ;  of  Co* 
pid  and  Pan,  L  292 ;  of  Pan  and  Ceres,  i.  292 ;  of 
Pan  and  Apollo,  L  292 ;  of  Pan  and  Edio,  i.  292  i, 
of  Perseus,  or  war,  L  292 ;  of  Medusa,  i.  292;  of 
the  Ores,  or  treasons,  L  293;  of  Endymion,  i. 
294 ;  of  the  sister  of  the  Giants,  or  &me,  i.  294; 
of  ActsBon  and  Pentheus,  L  294 ;  of  Orpheos,  or 
philosophy,  L  295 ;  of  Ccelum,  i.  296 ;  of  Proteose 
or  matter,  L  297 ;  of  Memnon,  L  297 ;  of  Hthonnst 
L  298 ;  of  Juno's  Suitor,  L  298 ;  of  Copid,  L  298  ( 
of  Diomedes,  L  299  ;  of  Dedalus,  L  300 ;  of  Erio- 
thonius,  L  301;  of  Deucalion,  L  301;  of  Nemesifl^ 
L  302 ;  of  Achelous,  L  302 ;  of  Dionysios,  L  308  ; 
of  Jupiter  and  Semele,  i.  303 ;  of  Atalanta,  L  304  ; 
of  ScylUi,  L  309 ;  of  Sphynx,  L  309 ;  of  Proser- 
pina, L  310 ;  of  Theseus,  L  310,  31 1 ;  <^  Metis»  L 
312;  of  the  Sirens,  L  312. 

Fablea,  L  272;  concerning  poesy,  i.  193;  reapecUog 
monarchy,  L  193 ;  expounded  by  Machiavel,  L 193; 
conaidered  by  Chrysippus,  i.  193 ;  of  the  Earthy 
mother  of  Fame,  i.  193 ;  Bacon's  opinion  oi,  L  272. 

Fabricius,  his  answer  to  Pyrrhus,  desiring  him  to  m- 
volt,L  119. 

Faces  but  picturea  where  there  is  no  love,  L  34» 

Fascination,  the  art  of  inmgination,  L  206. 

Faction,  essay  on,  i.  55 ;  subdivided  when  the  oppK 
site  fection  is  extingui^ed,  L  55. 

Faith,  confession  of,  ii.  407. 

Fallaciea  of  man's  mind,  i.  211. 

Fall  of  man,  induced  by  deaire  of  perfect  knowledfi^ 
L175. 

Falsehood,  a  disease  of  learning,  L  171. 

Fame  like  a  river,  L  56 ;  flows  from  servants,  L  57; 
the  marshaling  of  honour,  L  58 ;  fragment  of  essay 
on,  L  62 ;  the  poet's  account  of  it,  L  62 ;  ita  forca^ 
L  62 ;  may  be  only  cauaa  impnlsiva,  and  not  causa 
constituens  of  virtue,  L  73;  like  antiquity,  head 
mufiied,  i.  189. 

Fantastical  learning,  L  169. 

Fat,  marrow  more  nourishing  than,  iL  14 ;  diffuasd  in 
flesh,  ii.  89. 

Fathers  of  the  church,  the  learning  of  the,  L  176; 
power  over  children,  ii.  169;  suspicion  of  thav 
children  unfortunate,  i.  27. 
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Paealtief  of  man,  L  66. 

PavoQiitM,  the  bett  remedy  aguoit  ambitioiM  iDen,i. 
44 ;  of  kings  cbown  for  their  eimplicity,  i.  294. 

Fear  of  death  mitigated  by  learning,  i  182 ;  caoee  of 
the  efiect  of,  IL  14 ;  its  me,  L  68 ;  the  civilian*s  de- 
finition of  a  legal  fear,  il  203 ;  instances  of  wars 
on  account  of  the  fear  of  the  growing  greatness  of 
nations,  ii.  203. 

Fears.  Virgil's  opinion  of  the  causes  and  conquests  of 
all  fears,  i.  182. 

Feathers,  experiment  touching  the  producing  of,  il  22 ; 
colours  of,>^  Aristotle's  opinion  on  the,  ii.  7;  what 
causes  in  birds,  ii.  7 ;  altering  the  colour  of,  iL  1 16. 

Features,  helps  towards  good  in  youth,  iL  11. 

Fees,  reformation  of;  ii.  275 ;  exacted  put  down,  iL 
276 ;  of  lawyers,  iL  474. 

Felicity  breeds  confidence  and  reputation,  L  46. 

Felicities,  of  Elizabeth,  by  Bacon,  L  284. 

Felons,  employment  proposed  for,  iL  463. 

Felony,  cases  of,  iL  163;  the  punishment,  trial,  and 
proceedings  in,  iL  164;  ditto  of  felonia  de  se,  iL  164. 

Female  and  male,  differences  between,  ii.  1 17. 

Feodsries,  vexations  of  people  by,  ii.  276. 

Ferrers,  Stephano  de  Genu,  a  Portuguese  adherent  to 
Don  Antonio,  secretly  won  to  the  service  of  the 
King  of  Spain,  iL  218 ;  Louis  Tiooco  appointed  to 
confer  with  him  on  the  reward  to  be  given  to  Lopez 
to  poison  Queen  Elizabeth,  ii.  218;  Lopez  commu- 
nicates with  him,  sig^s  Lopez,  letters  to  the  Count 
-de  Fuentes,  writes  several  other  letters,  iL  219 ;  dis- 
covered to  havo  intelligence  with  the  enemy,  iL  2 1 9 ; 
committed  to  prison,  iL  219;  his  note  to  L»pez  in- 
tercepted, iL  220 ;  his  con^Msion,  iL  220 ;  confronts 
Loprz,  iL  220. 

Ferrers,  Lord,  his  attainder,  L  318. 

Foetus,  nourishment  of,  iL  22. 

Fist,  Marquis,  Lord  Bacon's  letter  to  him,  with  copy 
of  esssys,  edit  162$,  L  5,  n. 

Figs  impoisoned  on  the  tree  by  Livia,  iL  322. 

Figures,  experiment  touching  the  figures  of  i^nts, 
iL78. 

Filum  labyrinthi,  L  96 ;  a  rudiment  of  the  advance- 
ment of  learning,  L  8 ;  also  of  the  Novum  Organum, 
L96. 

Filum  roedidnale,  experiment  touching,  ii.  17. 

Finances  and  receipts,  one  of  the  internal  points  of 
separation  with  Scotland,  ii.  146;  considerations 
touching  them,  iL  148. 

Fining  metals,  different  modes  of,  iL  460. 

Fire,  heat  of,  will  vivify,  ii.  93 ;  invention  of  attributed 
to  Prometheus,  L  306 ;  different  heats  o^  iL  90 ;  and 
time,  differing  operation  of,  ii.  45. 

Fire-arms,  cause  of  motion  in,  L  414. 

Fires,  subterrsny,  iL  54. 

Firmament,  theory  of,  L  416. 

Fish,  pulp  of,  more  nourishing  than  their  flesh,  iL  14 ; 
touching  shell-fish,  iL  120 ;  the  cold  nature  of,  iL 
102 ;  from  the  sea  pot  into  fresh  waters,  iL  94. 

FirEherbert*s  Nstura  Brevium,  a  book  of  good  worth, 
but  not  of  the  nature  of  an  institution,  iL  232. 

Fitz  Miirrice,  so  Irish  rebel,  armed  and  sent  to  Ireland 
by  Philip  of  Spain  in  1579,  iL  260. 

Fixation  of  bodies,  experiment  on  the,  iL  108;  and 
voiaiility  of  meuls,  ii.  461,  462. 

Flame,  ri«e  of  water  by  means  of,  ii.  122 ;  touching  the 
continuance  o(,  ii.  55 ;  commixture  of  with  air,  iL 
1 1 ;  secret  nature  of,  ii.  12 ;  force  of  in  midst  and 
sides,  iL  12;  Vulcan  compared  with,  iL  12;  differ- 
•enco  between  terrestrial  and  celestial,  ii.  569 ;  expan- 
sion of  the  body  of,  may  be  estimated  by  probable 
conierlure,  iL  570. 


Flammock,  Thomas,  ezdtes  an  insurrection  in  Corn- 
wall, L  360 ;  defeated  and  executed,  L  363. 

Flattery  of  great  men  by  philoaophm,  L  160;  none 
yke  a  man's  self,  L  35,  56. 

Flatterers,  description  of,  i.  56 ;  the  greatest  enemiei 
of  kings,  L  63. 

Fleas,  how  destroyed,  iL  92. 

Flemings,  commercial  treaty  with.  i.  360. 

Flesh,  venomous  quality  of  man's,  iL  10;  fet  diffused 
in,  ii.  89 ;  edible  and  not  edible,  iL  1 18. 

Flies  get  a  durable  sepulchre  in  amber,  iL  24. 

Flowers,  experiment  touching  compound,  iL  66; 
sweeter  in  the  air  than  hand,  L  51 ;  account  of  them, 
L51. 

Fly  on  the  wheel,  ^sop's  feble  of  the,  iL  269. 

Flying  in  the  air,  iL  122;  of  unequal  bodies  in  tha 
air,  ii.  107. 

Fluxes  stayed  by  astringents,  iL  467. 

Foliambe,  Mr.  F.  his  case,  letter  concerning,  firom 
Buckingham  to  Lord  C.  Bacon,  iL  524. 

Foliatanes,  order  of,  put  down  by  the  pope,  iL  14. 

Followers  and  friends,  essay  on,  L  53. 

Fomentation  or  bath  receipt,  iL  469. 

Food,  experiments  touching  the  most  noaridiingiDeata 
and  drinks,  iL  14. 

Forcmg  plants,  mode  of,  iL  464. 

Foreign  merchandise,  iL  385. 

Foreign  states^  embassies  to,  ii.  382. 

Foreign  wars,  badness  of,  ii.  383. 

Forfeitures  of  the  Star  Chamber,  iL  888. 

Forma  pauperis,  defending  in,  iL  485. 

Formslists,  their  shifts  to  make  superfices  seem  balk» 
L33. 

Formation  of  featurea  in  youth,  iL  1 1. 

Forms  the  true  olject  of  knowledge,  i.  197 ;  of  induc- 
tion in  logic  defective,  L  208. 

Fortitude,  the  virtue  of  adversity,  L  14. 

Fortune,  feber  quisque  fortune  soaB,  censors  of  that 
nying,  l  104;  rising  in,  seMom  amends  the  mind, 
L  104 ;  essay  on,  L  46 ;  the  two  fortunate  proper- 
ties, to  have  but  little  of  the  fool  and  not  too  much 
of  the  honest,  L  46 ;  fortune  to  be  honoured,  L  46 ; 
of  learned  men,  discredit  to  learning  from,  L  166» 

Fourteenth  year  a  kind  of  majori^,  ii.  489. 

Foundere  of  states,  firat  in  honour,  L  58. 

Fox,  trusted  by  Henry  YIL  L  29;  inferior,  L  54;  • 
sure  friend  better  hdp  than  a  man's  own  wit^  L  75 ; 
Bishop  of  Exeter,  L  319. 

Fragile  and  tough  bodies,  iL  1 14. 

France,  state  of,  under  Charlea  VIII.,  L  326;  divisiolM 
of,  in  the  time  of  Queen  Elizabeth,  iL  247. 

Francis  I.,  his  opinion  of  a  lie,  iL  298 ;  need  lo  walk** 
disguised,  L  1 12. 

Freedoms,  several,  an  intenial  pdint  of  separation  with 
Scotland,  IL  146;  considerations  touching  them, 
u.  148. 

French  wiser  than  they  seem,  L  33 ;  their  peasants  do 
not  make  good  soldiers,  L  37;  disease,  origin  of,  iL 
107;  lswofduels,iL297. 

Friar  Bacon's  head,  ii.  338. 

Friars,  observation  of  Machiavel  on  tho  poverty  o( 
L  166. 

Friend,  how  valued  by  honest  minds,  iL  333;  dsnger 
of  a  false,  iL  376;  all  great  men  want  a  true^ 
iL486. 

Friends,  Co^mus's  saying  of  perfidious  friends,  i.  14. 

Friendship,  Essay  on,  L  33 ;  without  friends  the  worid 
is  a  wilderness,  L  33;  principal  fruit  of,  the  discharge 
of  the  heart,  L  33 ;  no  receipt  openeth  the  heart  but 
a  true  friend,  L  33;  communication  to  a  friend 
ledoublea  joys  and  halves  griefs,  L  34 ;  healthful  for 
3a2 
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UN  anderatandinf,  L  S4;  a  IHtiia*f  fiberty  the  bwt 
remedy  aguniil  flattery,  I  S5 ;  the  lait  fraH  ot,  u  aid, 
i.  85 ;  many  thingv  which  a  rean  caoBoC  do  himaelf 
may  be  done  by  a  friend,  L  36 ;  Eatay  on  FoUowera 
Mid  Frienda,  L  ftS  ;  little  friendabtp  in  the  worid, 
and  that  between  snporior  and  inferior,  i.  54» 

Friendshipa,  bond  of  counsel  in*  i  168. 

Froaberg,  the  German,  bia  thraati,  il  880. 

jntiita,  aome,  awett  before  ripe,  ii.  85 ;   and  planta, 

«  carioaitiea  about,  ii.  70;  mataratioQ  oC  ii  48 ;  how 
to  keep,  u.  83 ;  melioration  o^  iL  68 ;  experiment 
touching  compoond,  ii  66 ;  exoaaation  of,  ii  117; 
doleoration  ot,  ii.  118;  operation  of  time  apoo, 
iill9. 

Froitfnl,  upon  making  vinea  mora,  ii  18. 

PrvitMneai  of  aoil,  gieaftnaaa  too  oAan  aici9ied  to, 
ii.  888. 

Fuel,  cheap  experiment  toothing,  ii  105;  that  oon- 
emnecfa  Uttle,  ii  104. 

Foentea,  Count  da,  Andrada  aent  over  to  him,  by 
Lopes,  about  a  reward  §at  poianning  Queen  Elisa- 
beth, ii  818 ;  aenda  for  Tinoeo,  to  eonfor  with  An- 
drada, and  to  paaa  to  Lopes  and  to  Fbrrera,  ii  818. 

Mgentio,  Father,  Lord  Baoon'a  letter  to,  with  aome 
account  of  hia  writinga,  i.  5. 

Furnace,  wind,  to  aeparate  the  metal,  ii  460. 

Oabato,  Sebaatian,  hb  voyage  to  America,  i  868. 
Galba,  his  death,  i  13 ;  Tadtua'a  aaying  of  hun,  i  80 ; 

undid  himaelf  by  a  apeech,  i  31. 
Galen,  i  198 ;  full  of  oetentation,  i  57. 
Oalletyle.  ii457. 
GanMa,  Olympian,  i  805 ;  of  reoraation,  i  805 ;  of 

Prometheus,  i  808. 
Gardens,  when  profitable,  ii.  884 ;  eoaay  on,  i  51 ;  the 

pureat  of  pleaaurea,  i  51 ;  plan  of  for  all  montha,  i. 

51 ;  royal,  ought  not  to  be  under  thirty  acrea^  i  51 ; 

apt  diviaion  for  them,  i  51. 
Gardiner'a,  Bishop,  aaying  that  be  would  ht  a  bishop 

one  hundred  years  after  hia  death,  ii  880 ;  aaying 

of  the  PmtMtants,  i  106. 
Gardiner,  Sir  Robert,  praise  of,  ii  477. 
Garlic,  preparation  of,  ii  466. 
Gsrriaons  on  the  bordera  of  Scotland,  luggeationa  as  to 

the  removal  of,  ii  143. 
Gaunt,  retreat  of,  ii  808. 
Gelliua,  A.,  h»  aaying  of  thoae  who  are  constantly 

making  distinctions,  i  33. 
(veneralitiea.  empty  and  barren,  i.  815. 
Generation  of  living  creatorea  in  the  womb,  ii  101. 
(feneration  by  copulation,  ii.  183. 
Generationa,  hiatory  of,  or  nature  at  Isfge,  five  divisions 

of,  ii.  674. 
Germination,  ezperimenta  toudiing  the  acceleration  of, 

ii  60 ;  retardation  of,  ii  61. 
(Germany,  aUte  of  during  the  time  of  Queen  Elisabeth, 

ii.  348. 
(vhent,  ii.  451. 
Gidilinesa,  causes  of,  ii  99. 
(Silbert,  Earl  of  Shrewsbury,  Ii  316. 
Gilbert,  hia  theory  of  a  •*  vacuum  coacervatoro.'*  i  417. 
Gilbertus.  hid  theory  that  stere  are  aolid  bodies  in 

vacuo  except  surrounded  by  an  atmosphere,  ii  578 ; 

hia  observations  that  heavy  bodiea  carried  a  diatence 

from  the  earth,  are  gradually  divested  of  their  motion 

towards  bodies  beneath,  ii.  586. 
Glass,  rusted  by  women  looking  upon  it,  ii.  187;  ex- 

perimenta  on,  ii.  457;  materiala  of,  ii  104;  sand  of 

the  nature  of,  ii  105;  aa  to  metala  incorporating 

with,  ii.  459. 
Glaaaea,  musical,  ii  8, 83 ;  for  burning  powder,  &f7. 


Globe,  intellectual  deacription  oC  ii.  57S. 

Globes,  appeaiance  o^  at  a  dialaiiee,  ii  181. 

Gloriooa  men,  their  character,  i  57. 

Glory,  easay  on  vain,  i  57 ;  the  spur  of  Tirtoe,  i  7X 

Glowworm,  experisMnt  touching  the,  ii  85. 

God,  the  sparkle  of  our  creation  light,  whenby  imm 
admowledge  a  Deity  atill  bnma  vritbin  athosts,  i 
70;  tiie  will  of  God  revealed  by  the  Scriptures  wai 
by  the  creatures,  i  71 ;  b  only  aelPlike,  i  88;  dl 
knowledge,  especially  natural  philosophy,  ftnda  t» 
magnify  his  gloiy,  i  98. 

Godftey's  caae,  ii.  528,  580. 

Gold,  making  of,  ii  457 ;  moat  flezibfe  and  tendU^ 
heavieat  and  cloaeat  of  metali,  ii  50;  fxperimsnfsn 
making  of;  ii  49 ;  will  incorporate  with  silver  and 
other  metals,  ii  459 ;  the  nature  of,  ii  50 ;  wit  not 
raeorporate  with  iron,  ii.  459 ;  meiteth  essily,  i.  188. 

Gold  and  silver,  disproportion  in  price  o^  ii  888. 

Good,  active,  i  331 ;  paasive,  i  881. 

Good,  colours  of  good  and  evil,  i  78. 

Goodneas  and  goodness  of  nstars,  essay  id,  I.  81. 

Goodwin,  Sir  Frsnds,  ii  866. 

Gooae'a  liver  a  delicacy  aowng  the  Romans,  bL  14. 

Cforge,  Sir  Ferdinando,  oonfoaaion  o^  ii  867;  sasaod 
eonfeasion  of,  ii  867. 

Gorgons,i  293. 

Go^miment  of  bishops,  ii  438. 

Government  of  bishops  sole  enemy,  ii  488. 

Government,  civil,  the  temper  of  it,  to  keep  sobyeeli  it 
good  heart,  and  not  aa  aervile  vasaals,  a  point  of  tns 
greatness  in  the  state,  Ii.  338. 

Government  of  the  church,  i  843. 

Government,  i  338,  388 ;  where  deficient,  i  888;  lis 
four  pillars,  religion,  justice,  counsel,  uod  ^lcasul^ 
i  33 ;  nourish  virtuee  grown,  but  do  not  much  mend 
the  aeed,  i  46;  obaervationa  on,  ii  448;  by  the 
weak  unnatural,  ii  443;  of  Tn^  ii  488;  of  wo> 
men,  ii  443. 

Govemmenta  have  excelled  under  leanied  govemofs^ 
i  165;  the  beat  like  the  beat  cryataia,  u.  476. 

Governors,  advantage  of  learned,  i  177 ;  dignity  af 
depends  on  the  dignity  of  the  governed,  i  182. 

Gout,  receipt  for  the,  ii.  469 ;  breakfoat  a  pieaeifaliis 
againat,  ii  466 ;  cure  for  the,  ii  17. 

Gradationa,  fine,  alternate  into  diadnet  franaiate  by  na- 
ture, ii  579 ;  Sun  maaculs  in  a  gnrm  of  alany 
matter,  ii.  579;  Jupiter,  aatellites  of,  ii  579. 

Grncia,  the  beat  princea  of  were  the  most  Issiaadt  L 
163. 

Grafting  vinea  upon  vinea,  ii  88. 

Grafting  planta,  li  63,  ((4. 

Grafting  treea,  ii  464. 

Graina  of  youth,  ii  466. 

Grammar,  ita  uses,  i  313. 

Granta  againat  law,  ii  473. 

Granta,  aUying  of  at  the  great  seal,  iL  478. 

Granaon,  battld  of,  ii  157,  336. 

Grapes,  how  to  keep,  ii  86.  

Graveling,  Spanish  Armada  beaten  at,  il.  309. 

Gravity,  experiment  touching,  ii  13;  hiatoiy  of  Cbe 
expansion  and  conjunctbn  of  in  the  aame  body,  a. 
565. 

Gray,  Lord,  Spaniards  defi^aled  in  Ireland  by,  ii  806; 
takes  Fort  del  Or.  ii  307. 

Grea  treaaoos,  i.  393. 

Grpame,  Sir  Richard,  bis  comet  the  only  EiiglishaK* 
killed  at  the  battle  of  Kinsale,  ii  313. 

Great  Inatauration  of  Lord  Bacon,  iii.  339. 

Greatness,  of  a  atate  reqoirea  a  fit  situation,  ii.  323, 
338 ;  conaisia  in  population  and  breed  of  men,  n. 
333;  in  the  valour  of  the  people,  ii  383;  thateve^ 
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oommon  subject  be'  fit  to  DMike  a  eoUier,  u.  SS9 ; 

in  gareninient,  to  keep  rabjects  in  good  bent,  and 

not  ae  servile  Taaaals,  iL  2S3;  in  the  commandflMnt 

of  the  tea,  ii.  223. 
^reatneat  of  Britain,  diacoane  on,  ii  222 ;  in  measai^ 

ing  greatneas  too  much  aaeribed  to  largeneaa  of 

territory,  ii.  222;  to  riches,  it  222;  to  soil  and 

oommodides,  iL   222;   to  strength  of  towns,  iL 

822. 
vreat  Britain,  bistoiy  of,  L  386. 
Irgaac,  to  take  out  spots  o^  iL  82. 
vreek  philosophers,  excellences  and  defects  of,  L  899 ; 

th«ir  systems  of  natural  phikioopby,  L  426. 
vreek  philosophy,  i.  299. 
Sreenvil,  Sir  Richard,  his  memorable  defimc9  of  the 

Revenge,  iL  210. 
IregoryL,  Pope,  censored  for  obliterating  the  memory 

of  the  heathen,  L  176. 
Srscian  idols,  L  807. 
Iveotana,  their  and  the  aldiymisiB'  philoaophy  all  tfiat 

is  reesived,  L  79 ;  what  they  knew,  L 60 ;  theEgyp- 

tians'  remark  on  them,  L  120. 
Grenada,  conquest  o^  L  344. 
Irevil,  Sir  Fulk,  sinrmg  of  his,  i.  1 18, 18a 
Irief,  cause  and  efleci  o^  iL  96. 
trievanoea,  mode  of  complaint  of,  ii.  886. 
Ground,  composts  and  helps  o^  iL  79. 
vrowth  and  stature,  acceleration  of,  iL  53. 
Iroyne,  the  Spanish  Armada  sets  forth  out  df  it  and 

driven  back,  ii.  209. 
3uiociardine,  Frauds,  a  wise  writer  of  history,  iL 

257;  opinion  of  the  grand&ther  of  Philip  of  Spain, 

U.  257. 
}uinea-pepper,  causes  sneezing,  iL  187. 
]luise,  Duke  of,  saying  concerning,  iL  334;  Duke  o( 

iL448. 
iluise,  that  family  the  authors  of  the  troubles  in  France 

and  Scotland,  iL  857 ;  their  actions,  iL  867. 
turn  of  trees  is  the  juice  straining  through,  iL  7. 
}um  tragacanth,  dissolution  of,  iL  465. 
Sums  have  sweet  odour  from  being  strained,  iL  8. 
Sunpowder,  force  of,  to  what  ascribed,  iL  11 ;  ef&cts 

produced  by  the  invention  of^  iL  431. 

Iackit,  a  fanatic  iL  350 ;  saying  of  a  woman  as  he 

passed  to  execution,  iL  250. 
lacket.  Dr.,  one  of  the  Latin  translators  of  the  Eisays, 

i.  5. 
lair  on  beasts,  what  cauaes,  iL  7. 
lairs,  producing  of,  of  divers  colours,  iL  88;  altering 

the  colour  of,  iL  116. 
lannibars  fear  of  Fabiua  and  Maroellus,  L  118;  a 

remark  of  his  upon  Fabius,  L  119. 
lanno*8  answer  to  the  Roman  senators,  L  1 19. 
lanshye's  cause,  bribe  accepted  in,  by  the  lord  oban- 

cellor,  ii.  523. 
Isrtnony,  what  constitutes,  ii.  25;  when  sweetest  and 

best,  ii.  38;  and  empire,  energies  of,  borne  by  Pan, 

L29I. 
lartshorn.  good  for  agnea  and  infections,  iL  91. 
lasty  selling  as  disadvsntageable  as  interest,  L  36. 
latton,  Loni  Chancellor,  witty  saying  of  his,  L  1 18. 
lawkius.  Sir  John,  his  and  Sir  Francis  Drake's  voyage 

lo  the  West  Indies  unfortunate,  iL  2 12 ;  their  deatha, 

ii.  212. 
lay  ward's,  Dr.,  History  of  the  Deposing  of  Richard 

If.,  Bacon's  answer  to  Queen  Elixabeth  thereon,  L 

111. 

ealth,  of  body,  L  202;  chambers  of,  L  867;  new 

advices  upon,  ii.  468 ;  essay  on  the  regimen  o(  L 

39 ;  a  precept  for  long  lasting,  L  39. 


'  Healing  of  woonda,  expetiment  en,  ii.  89. 

Hearing,  diq>leaaura  o^  iL  93 ;  hindering  or  helping 
of^  iL  44 ;  when  prayed  on  bill  and  answer,  ii.  488  ; 
preeedeooe  given  to  lawyera  by  descent,  iL  474. 

Heat,  under  the  equinoctial,  iL  59 ;  effect  of  on  liquofs, 
iL*47;  the^sun  causeth  his  most  vehement  heats 
whilst  in  Leo,  and  why,  iL  IS9 ;  qualification  of  by 
moisture,  iL  90 ;  under  earth,  experiment  touching, 
ii.  122;  experiment  touching  the  power  of,  ii.  28; 
against  the  waste  of  the  body  by,  ii.  467 ;  and  time, 
like  operations  ol^  iL  45 ;  table  of  degreea  or  oom- 
parative  instances  of  heat,  iii.  379. 

Heats,  great  and  early  ones,  danger  of,  iL  109 ;  several 
working  the  same  efiect,  iL  1 18. 

Heathens  mistaken  in  supposing  the  world  an  imaga 
of  God,  L  194. 

Heavenly  bodiea,  theory  of  the  matter  composing  then. 
L  416 ;  theory  of  their  motions,  L  481 ;  history  U, 
should  only  embrace  phenomena  and  not  dogmas^ 
iL  574 ;  detailed  statement  of;  u.  576 ;  when  tha 
substance  is  different  from  that  of  this  lower  orl>, 
iL  580;  ahanga  in,  iL  581 ;  some  instancea  oi;  ii 
682 ;  not  to  be  aaeribed  to  atmoapbeiie  erron,  iL 
683 ;  motion  o^  not  evidence  of  their  eternity,  ii. 
583 ;  may  act  on  one  another,  iL  583 ;  that  atiaggle 
from  experience,  Aristotle's  theoiy  that  they  are  not 
aQh|ect  to  hsat,  iL  584. 

Heavens,  rapid  motion  ai,  without  noiat,  iL  86 ;  ear* 
prismg  changes  and  anomatiea  take  place  theraioy 
apparent  from  the  appearance  of  new  atara,  iL  688. 

Heavy  and  light,  history  of,  iiL  465. 

Hebrew  mysteries,  origm  of  the  feble  of  Pan,  L  8901 

Hebrews,  their  diligence  about  sounds,  iL  35 ;  cooi* 
monwealth,  justice  in  the  gate  of  the,  ii.  508. 

Heolor,  Dr.,  his  saying  to  the  London  damea,  L  78. 

Helpa  for  inteUectnal  powen,  published  by  Rawley,  in 
his  Reauoeitatio,  L  6. 

Helvetian  name,  no  email  band  to  knit  their  oonfedam> 
dee  the  fester,  n.  141. 

Helwissa,  confeasion  of;  iL  317. 

Hemlock,  taking  off  the  form  of  axeeution  of  e^ild 
offenders  in  Athena,  iL  85. 

Hemp,  advantage  of  planting,  iL  884 ;  prophecy  on^ 
with  respect  to  England,  L  48. 

Henry  llL  of  France,  death  of,  by  murder,  iL  390. 

Henry  IV.  of  France,  murdered,  ii.  390. 

Heniy  V.,  his  success  wonderful,  but  wanted  ooa- 
tinuanoe,  ii.  845. 

Henry  VI.,  hb  prophecy  of  Henry  VII.,  L  48. 

Henry  VH.  the  only  blemish  of  his  reign  the  multitude 
of  penal  lawa,  iL  836;  history  of,  by  Bacon,  noticed 
in  a  letter  to  the  king,  L  874 ;  depreased  his  nobili- 
ty, L  88  ;  in  his  greatest  business  imparted  himself 
to  none  but  Morton  and  Fox,  L  39 ;  his  device  re- 
specting forms,  L  37;  was  a  suspicious,  but  a  stout 
man,  L  40 ;  daima  under  EdwanI  the  Confessor,  L 
315;  accession  to  the  crown,  L  314;  difficultiee  of 
his  title,  i.  315 ;  entry  into  London,  L  816 ;  his  coro- 
nation, L  317;  holds  hia  first  Pariiament,  L  817; 
attainder  of  his  enemies,  L  318;  his  marriage,  L 
319 ;  conaplraey  of  Simoell,  i.  320 ;  defeaU  the  rehela 
at  Newark,  i.  324 ;  causes  the  queen  to  be  crownrd, 
L  325 ;  character  as  a  lawgiver,  L  335 ;  his  iniquitous 
mode  of  extorting  money,  L  374;  his  tresty  of 
marriage  with  Margaret  of  Savoy,  L  380 ;  dedina 
of  hia  health,  L  380 ;  his  death,  at  Richmond.  L 
381 ;  character  of,  L  381 ;  his  love  of  peace,  hb 
saying  upon  it,  L  381. 

Henry  VIIL  anthorixed  by  Pariiament  to  name  com 
miisioners  to  purge  the  csnon  law,  iL  231,  835 
his  aooassion,  L  385;  charMter  of,  L  885. 
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Henij,  Prince  of  Wales,  i.  S64;  prtited  by  Baoon,  L 
404;  hb  death,  L  404 ;  his  character,  L  404. 

HeraclUies,  hia  opinion  of  the  universe,  U.  676. 

Heraditui,  hia  aaying,  L  35, 132;  hia  cenaara  of  men'a 
oonceita,  i.  173 ;  the  two  opiniona  of  a  book  of  hia 
not  now  exUnt,  ii.  138 ;  hia  theory  diacnased,  L4d9. 

Herbert,  Mr.  Secretary,  aent  to  fisaex  Houae,  with 
Dieaaage  from  the  queen,  ii.  356. 

Herbert,  dedication  to,  ii.  481. 

Herba,  aome  aoils  pat  forth  odorate,  iL  128 ;  and  treea, 
experiment  touching  the  laating  o(  ii.  78 ;  on  making 
them  medidnable,  ii.  69. 

Hereditary  aocceaaiun,  ii.  424. 

Heresy,  ofience  of,  u.  165;  of  Adamites,  ii.  443. 

Heresies,  meditationa  on,  i  71;  and  achiams,  the 
greatest  scandals,  i.  12. 

Heretic,  converted  by  the  king,  L  372;  Vontioa,  a 
celebrated,  ii.  306. 

Heretics,  by  their  morality  insinuate  against  God,  L  70. 

Heretical  religion,  and  fiibulous  philosophy  apringa 
from  the  commixture  of  both,  i.  195. 

Herillua's  opinion  revived  by  the  Anabaptists,  i.  220. 

Hermaphroditea,  iL  82. 

Hero,  explanation  of  an  altar  deacribed  by  him,  iL  570. 

Hethrington,  David,  declaration  of,  iL  366. 

Hialaa,  Peter,  bringa  propoeala  for  the  marriage  of 
Prince  Arthur  and  a  princesa  of  Spain,  L  364 ;  aent 
ambassador  to  Scotland,  L  364. 

Hiccough,  experiment  touching  the,  iL  90. 

Hierarchy,  degree  of,  L  175. 

Hieroglyphics  and  geatarea,  L  212. 

Hippiaa'a  diapote  with  Socratea  on  hia  aordid  inatancea, 
L  188. 

Hippocraa,  how  clarified,  ii.  8. 

Hippocratea  narrated  apecial  cases  of  his  patients,  L 
203 ;  rule  for  dress  in  summer  and  winter,  iL  16. 

Hiatory,  civil,  by  Bacon,  L  273 ;  of  Great  Britain,!^  386 ; 
of  Britain,  L  280 ;  of  Henry  VII.,  L  314 ;  of  Henry, 
opinion  of.  L  277;  appendicea  of,  L  192;  oi  the 
church  militant,  L  192;  civil,  L  189,  191 ;  of  crea* 
iurea,  perfection  ot  i.  187 ;  marvela,  deficiency  of,  L 
187;  uaea  of,  L  188;  arts,  ia  deficient,  L  188;  cre- 
dulity of,  eocleaiaatical  hiatory  an  example  of,  L  171 ; 
deficienciea  of,  L  189;  eocleaiaatical,  L  191 ;  eocle- 
aiaatical mixed  with  fable,  L  171 ;  juat  and  perfect, 
L  189;  literary,  deficiency  of,  L  187;  uaea  of,  ii. 
187;  natural,  and  division  of,  L  187;  deficiency  of, 
L  188 ;  of  mechanics  neglected,  L  188 ;  of  mechanica 
assists  natural  philoaophy,L  188;  natural,  inatancea 
<of  fabuloua  matter  in,  L  171 ;  the  basis  of  natural 
philoaophy,  iL  558  ;  of  prophecy  deficient,!.  191  ;  to 
be  done  with  wiadom,  aobriety,  and  reverence,  or  not 
at  all,  i.  192 ;  relatea  to  the  memory,  L  187 ;  difierent 
kinda  of,  natural,  civil,  eccleaiaatioU,  and  literary,  i. 
187;  varietiea  of,  L  190;  of  providence,  judgmenta, 
&c,  i.  1 92 ;  anawering  to  memory  in  the  mind  of 
man,  L  192;  called  narrationa,  L  189;  called  chro- 
niclea,  L  189. 

Hiatories  make  men  wiae,  i.  55. 

Holland,  our  alliance  with,  ii.  383. 

Hollea,  Sir  John,  charge  against  for  scandal,  ii.  307. 

Holy  orders,  exsminatton  for,  ii.  427. 

Holy  war,  ii.  435;  advertisement  touching,  iL  436; 
extent  of.  iL  440. 

Homer,  Alexander's  admiration  of,  i.  179. 

Homer'a  verses,  prosperous  men's  fortunes  compared 
to,L  197,225. 

Homicide,  involuntary,  iL  297 ;  Roman  law  of,  iL  297. 

Homonymis,  cases  of  iterstion  tn  lie  purged  away  in 
reducing  the  common  law,  ii.  232.  , 

Honest  mind,  value  set  on  a  friend  by  an,  iL  333. 


Hoaay,  experiment  tooching,  fi.  116. 

Honour,  true,  of  a  atrong  composition,  iL  302 ;  ifaa 
king  ia  the  fountain  of,  iL  297 :  ita  three  things.  L 
44 ;  and  reputation  of,  essay  on,  L  57 ;  the  king  ■ 
the  fountain  of,  L  63 ;  the  apur  of  virtue,  L  73 ;  tfaa 
aaying  of  Conaalvo  aa  to,  iL  299. 

Honoura  of  the  ancients  to  eminent  onen  in  civil  merit, 
L  177. 

Honours  among  the  Romana,  human,  heroical,  and 
divine,  L  177. 

Hope,  the  portion  of  great  men,  L  180 ;  meditnttnna  en 
earthly,  L  68. 

Horns,  the  renewing  of|  iL  101. 

Horsss*  teeth,  iL  101. 

Hospital,  divers  have  but  the  name,  and  are  only 
wealthy  benrficea  in  respect  of  the  masteisbipp  ii. 
239 ;  a  number  of  hospitsls,  with  competent  endow- 
ments, more  relief  to  the  poor  then  one  hospital  of  an 
exorbitant  greatness,  iL  240  ;  houses  of  relief  and 
correction  commends),  as  mixed  hospitals,  where  the 
impotent  is  relieved  and  the  aturdy  buckled  to  walk, 
iL  241. 

House  of  Commons,  power  of,  iL  380, 

House  of  Peers,  the  power  of,  ii.  380. 

Houses,  use  is  prefersble  to  uniformity,  L  49 ;  ill  air, 
waya,  marketo,  and  neighbours  make  an  ill  aeat,  L  49. 

Houses  of  husbandry,  Isw  respecting,  i.  349. 

Howard,  Lord  Henry,  his  conversation  with  tfaa  I 
L  123. 

Hugh  of  Bordeaux,  i.  199. 

Humanity,  (see  humsn  philosophy,)  L  201. 

Human  knowledge  conoema  the  mmd,  L  206. 

Human  nature,  capacity  of,  L  201. 

Human  philoaophy,  i.  201 ;  divisioD  of,  L  201 ; 
aa  an  individual,  L  201 ;  aa  a  member  of  i 
L201. 

Humiliation,  Christian*a  duty,  iL  488;  oeoeasity  of 
man's  feeling,  iL  486. 

Humility  of  Solomon,  L  176. 

Husks,  most  seeds  leave  their,  iL  348. 

Hurta,  judgment  of  the  cure  o^  iL  879. 

Hottoo,  Justice,  apeech  to,  on  hta  beiog  made  jusiioe 
of  common  pleaa,  iL  478. 

Hyhw,  atory  of.  iL  3L 

Hypocriay  drawa  near  to  religioa  for  hiding  itacIC 
L76. 

Hypocritea,  meditationa  on,  L  69 ;  the  diOereDoe  be- 
tween them  and  heretica,  L  69 ;  Dr.  Laud'a  aaying 
of  them,  L  122. 

IcABus's  wings,  compsrison  drawn,  iL  385. 

Ice,  turning  water  into,  ii.  10. 

IdoUitry,  degreea  of,  ii.  438. 

Idols,  of  the  Egyptisns,  L  207;  €hreciana,  L  207;  of 
the  mind,  make  men  churiish,  L  166. 

Ignorance,  our  Ssviour's  first  show  of  power  to  subdue, 
L  176;  mskfs  men  churlish  snd  mutinous,  L  166; 
inconvenience  of.  L  182 ;  and  prejudice,  iL  415. 

Illuatration,  love  of,  i.  279. 

Images  are  ssid  to  fix  the  cogitationa,  L  206. 

Imaginary  aciences,  L  199. 

Imagination,  how  to  be  entertained,  L  131  ;  cnrea  sA 
fected  by  the.  ii.  136 ;  force  of,  iL  124 ;  force  of  isu- 
Utiiig  that  of  the  sense,  ii.  107 ;  eflect  of  on  tlN 
minds  snd  spirits  of  men,  ii.  129;  poesy  relsirstD 
the,  i.  187 ;  fable  of  Ixion  as  to,  L  165 ;  confederaty 
of  srience  with  the,  L  172;  fascination  the  arto( 
L  206 ;  how  to  raise  and  fortify  the,  L  206 ;  cooi' 
mandment  of  reason  over  the,  L  206 ;  power  of  oo 
the  body,  i.  202. 

Immateriate  virtues,  emission  of  from  the  minds  of 
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men,  ii.  129 ;  toaching  the  truumiMon  and  influx 
o^iL  1S4. 

Impeachment  most  be  by  oath,  ii  289. 

Impoiioning  bj  odoara,  ii  127. 

[mpoisoDment,  oflbnce  of,  iL  308. 

[mportatioD  of  foreign  commoditiee,  adTioe  upon,  ii.  886. 

[mporte,  impositions  on,  iL  278. 

bnpoeitions  on  imports  and  exports,  ii.  278 ;  on  mer- 
chandises, argument  concerning,  ii.  278 ;  intermis- 
sion of,  from  Richard  II.  to  Queen  Mary,  ii  281. 

bnpostors,  meditations  on,  i.  70 ;  its  several  kinds  of 
imposture,  i  70. 

[mpoeture  and  credulity,  concurrence  between,  i.  171. 

bnpression,  a  branch  of  human  philosophy,  i.  202. 

[mpiisonment,  for  contempt  may  be  discharged  when, 
eL  484 ;  for  contempts,  u.  480. 

[mpropor  conduct  of  clergy,  ii.  414. 

[mpropriations,  ii.  429. 

[ropuision,  experiments  touching,  ii.  103. 

[nanimate  bodies,  sounds  in,  ii  35. 

[ncension,  use  of  to  windy  spirits,  ii.  268. 

[nclination,  men's  thoughts  accord  with,  L  45. 

[ncorporation  of  metals,  uses  of,  ii.  456. 

[ncurable,  a  wise  physician  will  consider  whether  his 
patient  be  incurable,  ii.  17. 

Induction  by  nature,  better  than  as  deeciibed  in  logic, 
i.  208 ;  of  logicians,  errors  ol^  1 208. 

[ndian  wealth,  advice  concerning,  iL  387. 

[ndian  maize,  its  spirit  of  nourii^ent,  iL  15 ;  its  use, 
iL467. 

[ndians,  their  self-sacrifice  by  fire,  L  46. 

^dies,  the  greatness  of  Spain,  but  an  accession  to  such 
as  are  masters  by  sea,  iL  201,  214. 

Induction,  what  form  of,  should  be  introduced,  L  434. 

[nduration  of  bodies,  iL  20 ;  by  assimilation,  iL  21 ; 
by  sympathy,  ii.  116 ;  of  metals,  iL  461,  462. 

[nfections,  transmission  o^  iL  125. 

[nfoctious  diseases^  experiment  on,  iL  46. 

InfoaioDB,  experiments  touching,  in  liquor  and  ab,  iL  9. 

Enfluxion,  divine,  L  206. 

[nformers,  abuses  of  common,  iL  236 ;  recommendation 
to  appoint  an  officer  over  them,  iL  236. 

Injunction,  for  staying  suits  at  common  law,  IL  481 ; 
upon  ddendant*s  confession,  iL  472. 

'njimctions,  as  to  granting,  iL  472 ;  as  to  making,  iL 
474 ;  to  be  enrolled,  iL  484 ;  against  waste,  ii.  481 ; 
for  possession,  ii.  481 ;  not  granted  or  stayed  on  pri- 
vate petitiim,  IL  480 ;  for  stay  of  suits,  iL  482 ;  not 
granted  on  mere  priority  of  suit,  iL  480. 

[nlE,  cuttle,  experiment  touchmg,  iL  100. 

[nnovations  in  the  church,  precaution  to  be  used  ciC, 
iL  378 ;  in  the  laws,  ii.  513 ;  essay  of,  L  32. 

[nquisition,  a  bulwark  against  the  entrance  of  the  truth 
of  God,  ii.  248 ;  concerning  the  winds,  iiL  438. 

iisecta,  experiments  touching  the,  ii.  100. 

!nspissation  of  the  air,  effect  o(,  ii.  127. 

nsUuration,  the  great,  iiL  329 ;  notice  of,  L  276. 

instinct  of  bees  uid  ants,  iL  93. 

integrity  of  learned  men,  i.  168. 

'ntellect,  scaling  ladder  of  the,  iiL  519. 

intellectualists,  censure  of  their  erron,  L  173. 

iitellectual  powen,  discourse  concerning  hdps  for 
them,  L  104 ;  have  fewer  means  to  work  upon  them 
than  the  will  or  body,  i.  106 ;  exercise  the  prevail- 
ing help,  L  106. 

nterlocutory,  orden  as  to,  iL  472. 

nterpretation  of  scripture,  L  241 ;  of  natura,  L  422. 

nterpreter,  qualities  of  the,  iL  543;  duties  of  the, 
u.  544. 

nterrogatories,  whe*.  Allowed,  iL  483. 

hvasive  war,  iL  288. 
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Inventions,  sometimes  the  cause  'of  riches,  L  42 ;  in* 
ventory  of,  now  in  use,  L  88 ;  the  race  of,  hindered 
by  the  motives  for  the  search  of  knowledge,  L  97 
by  chance,  represented  by  hunting  Ceres,  L  292 
new,  how  found,  L  199;  very  imperfect,  L  422 
modes  of,  in  use,  reviewed,  L  429 ;  efiects  produced 
by  the  invention  of  printing,  gunpowder,  and  the 
compass,  L  431. 

Invention  of  two  kinds,  i.  207 ;  arts  and  sciences  defi- 
cient, L  207;  want  of,  in  professors,  L  174. 

Invention  and  discovery,  hopes  and  prospects  of  their 
progress,  i.  431 ;  from  the  operation  of  time,  L  431 ; 
from  the  power  of  diance,  L  432 ;  from  transferring 
and  applying  inventions  already  known,  L  433 ;  from 
the  union  of  the  empirical  and  philosophical  means 
of  arts  and  sciences,  L  433 ;  from  the  errora  of  times 
past,  i.  433 ;  means  of  performance,  general  maxims 
concerning,  L  433. 

Invmtion  and  memory,  divorce  between,  L  186. 

Inventora  of  arts  were,  by  the  ancients,  consecrated 
amongst  the  gods,  i.  177. 

Inventora  consemited  by  the  ancients,  L  207. 

Iphicrates,  saying  of  his,  L  115;  his  opinions  o(  and 
method  of  treating  with  the  Lacedemonian  war,  iL 
204,  260. 

Ipichraies,  the  Athenian,  L  289. 

Ireland  twice  invaded  by  the  Spaniards,  ii.  206 ;  in- 
vaded by  the  Spaniards  in  1580,  iL  207;  reduction 
to  civility  by  King  James,  iL  285 ;  civilization  of,  iL 
477 ;  against  the  new  boroughs  in,  iL  514 ;  how  to 
act  with,  in  nligious  matters,  ii.  477 ;  directions  for 
governing,  u.'  477;  its  savage  state,  iL  452;  lettera 
to  Sir  George  Villiera  relating  to,  iL  190,  191 ;  con* 
siderations  touching  the  plantation  in,  ii.  183 ;  the 
queen's  service  in,  iL  188 ;  letter  to  Secretary  Cedl 
after  defeat  of  the  Spanish  forces  in  Ireland,  invit- 
ing him  to  embrace  the  care  of  reducing  that  king- 
dom to  civility,  iL  187 ;  the  roots  of  troubles  of  Ire- 
land, ii.  190. 

Iron,  a  quality  of  it,  iL  138 ;  commands  gold,  ancient 
wise  men's  saying,  ii.  285 ;  a  brave  commodity  in 
new  plantations,  L  41 ;  weight  o^  in  water,  iL  464. 

Iron  and  flint,  union  of;  ii.  455. 

Iron  and  brass,  union  of,  ii.  456. 

Irresolution,  examples  against,  L  165. 

Irrigation  and  watering  ground,  iL  80. 

Isabella,  Queen,  her  saying  about  good  forms,  L  56. 

Isburgh,  Charies  V.  forced  from,  iL  200,  213. 

Italy,  state  of,  during  the  time  of  Queen  Elizabeth, 
u.  248. 

Iterations,  loss  of  time  excepting  iterating  the  state  of 
the  question,  L  32. 

Ixion,  feble  of,  as  to  imaginativeness,  L  165 ;  fable  o( 
a  figure  of  febulous  learning,  i.  199. 

Jails,  infectious  smell  of^  iL  126. 

James,  Saint,  his  saying,  i.  35. 

James,  King,  advice  to  country  gentiemen  to  go  from 
London,  L  124 ;  anecdotes  ol^  L  124. 

James  I.  and  Edward  IIL,  comparison  drawn,  ii.  268. 

Jason,  the  Thessalian,  a  saying  of  his,  L  1 15 ;  his  in- 
tended expedition  into  Peraia  put  a  stop  to  by  his 
deaU),  ii.  223. 

Jaundice,  medicines  for  the,  ii.  136. 

Jesting,  when  disgraceful,  iL  486. 

Jests,  certain  things  ought  to  be  privileged  from  L'40. 

Jesuits  the  greatest  exactors,  iL  254. 

Jesuits,  their  precepts  and  use,  L  30 ;  praised  for  awak* 
ing  human  learning,  L  98 ;  Charles's,  King  of  Swe- 
den, conduct  towa^  them,  L  112 ;  principle  of  pu 
niahmentof|ii.  291. 
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Jewel,  Biihop  of  Salislmry,  hb  Uit  woidi,  u.  365 ;  the 
ooMtnM^km  of  them  by  the  CathoUcf,  iL  265. 

Job,  the  book  of,  pregnant  with  nttartl  phikwopby,  L 
175 ;  full  of  natand  philosophy,  L  98. 

JoBson,  Benjijmn,  one  of  the  LaUn  translaton  of  the 
emys,  i.  5. 

Jones,  8ir  William,  speech  to,  on  being  made  Lord 
Chief  Justice  of  Ireland,  iL  476. 

Jotham,  parable  of,  iL  270. 

Journals  and  annals  commended  by  Tacttns,  L  190. 

Jorinianus,  how  death  of  caused,  iL  127. 

Joy,  effiKts  o^  iL  96. 

Joy  of  Pius  Quintus,  iL  135. 

Judah  and  Issachar^a  blessing  will  nerer  meet,  L  37. 

Judge,  grants  o^  iL  413 ;  a  popular  one  a  deformed 
thing,  ii.  475. 

Judges  &11  upon  dieir  knees  to  the  king,  iL  495 ;  the 
duties  of,  defined,  iL  478 ;  duties  of,  iL  475 ;  direc- 
tions how  and  what  they  are  to  study,  iL  478 ;  their 
oAoe,  L  58 ;  the  four  parts  of,  L  58 ;  strange  that 
they  should  hare  noted  fiiTourites,  L  59 ;  necessity  of 
their  knowing  the  law,  iL  295 ;  dieir  stay  upon  dr- 
euit,  iL  379 ;  choice  of  good,  iL  378 ;  as  to  a  charge 
to  be  made  by  the  king  or  k»d  chsdsoellor,  iL  379 ; 
Sir  E.Coke's  letter,  ii.  507;  letter  to  the  king  in  the 
case  of  oommendams,  ii.  492 ;  as  to  the  Welsh,  iL 
379 ;  their  honour  the  king's  whom  thsy  reprssent, 
iL  378 ;  king's  admonition  to  the,  in  case  of  oom- 
mendams, iL  493;  people  not  competent,  iL  419; 
holding  their  places  during  his  majesty's  pleasure, 
iL  499 ;  lines  and  portraitures  of  good,  iL  478 ;  Sir 
F.  Bacon  to  the,  iL  515 ;  puisne,  wheo  they  should 
be  preferred,  iL  379. 

Judges  of  circuits,  directions  to,  iL  475. 

Judgment  at  common  law,  persons  suing  to  be  relieved 
against  to  enter  into  good  bond,  iL  472. 

Judgment,  iL  210;  a  minister  should  not  trust  whofly 
in  his  own  nor  in  servants',  iL  377 ;  arts  of,  L  210 ; 
where  deficient,  L  21 1. 

Judicial  charges  and  tracts,  iL  471. 

Juggler,  tricks  of  a,  ii.  130. 

Julianus's  edict  against  Christians,  L  176. 

Julius  Casar,  an  instance  of  excdience  in  arms  and 
learning,  L  164;  forsook  eloquence  for  the  wars, 
L234. 

Julius  in..  Pope,  his  apophthegms,  L  108. 

Juno's  suitor,  or  baseness,  L  298. 

Jurisdiction  of  the  pope  confined  by  Edward  I.,  iL  390. 

Jurisdiction  of  the  courts,  iL  379 ;  of  Court  of  Chancery, 
iL471. 

Jury  of  the  verge,  directions  to,  iL  290. 

Justice,  commutative  and  distributive,  coincidence  be* 
tween,  and  arithmetical  and  geometrical  proportion, 
L  194. 

Justice,  chie^  his  behaviour  to  deputies,  ii.  477. 

Justice,  the  lantern  of^  iL  321 ;  the  ordinary  courts 
ct,  iL  380 ;  delays  of,  torture,  ii.  487 ;  ordinances  for 
he  right  administration  of  in  chancery,  iL  469 ;  ex- 
amples of,  for  terror,  iL  380 ;  next  to  religion,  ii. 
378 ;  panegyric  on  King  James's  administration  of, 
L306. 

Justice  and  protection  necessary  for  the  recovery  of  the 
hearts  of  the  Irish,  iL  189 ;  summary  justice  recom- 
mended for  an  iuterim,  ii.  189. 

Justices  of  peace,  choice  of,  ii.  380. 

Justinian's  reduction  and  recompiiation  of  the  civil 
laws,  u.  231,  235. 

Justs,  their  glories  chiefly  in  the  chariots,  L  45. 

KsspsB,  lord,  letter  from  Buckingham  to  the,  ii.  521 ; 
declaration  of,  ii.  370. 


Kernes  m  icarlet  powder,  iL  99. 

Kernels  laid  at  the  roots  make  plants  prosper,  iL  13',. 
better  reason  of^  iL  13. 

Kernes,  their  licentious  idleness  one  of  the  roots  of  thr 
Irish  troubles,  iL  190. 

KiUare,  Earl  o^  supports  the  counterfeit  Plantagenetr 
i.  321 ;  slain  near  Newark,  L  325. 

King  James's  correction  of  Lord  Bacon's  MS8.,  L 
277;  letter  to  the,  on  legal  proceedings,  iL  511; 
eukigium  on,  iL  272;  compared  to  Neiva  and 
Trajan,  iL  272;  answer  to,  from  Goffaamboiy, 
touching  Lord  Coke  and  Buckingham,  a.  519; 
letter  from  Lord  C.  Bacon  to,  touting  patents,  iL 
527;  duty  of,  L  222;  duties  of  proaBasioDa,L2S3; 
of  afieetions,  L  223;  praise  of  the,  L  161,  162; 
letter  to,  touching  the  examination  of  PeschsB^  iL 
511. 

King's  admomtioo  of  the  judges  for  their  fireedm 
of  speedi  touching  the  fommendams,  iL  493 ;  stjb 
and  titles,  suggestions  as  to  the,  iL  145 ;  his  picnh 
gative,  cases  ot,  iL  165 ;  in  war  and  peace,  iL  165; 
in  trade,  iL  166 ;  in  the  persons  of  his  suhjecta,  iL 
166;  in  his  person  solutus  legibus,  yet  his  ads 
limited  by  law,  iL  169;  ^  oorporatioii  of  Um 
crown  difiers  from  all  oibet  corpoiationfl^  u.  177; 
several  privileges  of  the  king  stated,  iL  178 ;  th» 
doctrine  respecting  homage  to  the  crown  in  that  act 
of  Parliament  for  the  banishment  of  the  Speocen^ 
iL  178 ;  observations  upon  it,  iL  178;  the  Commoot 
entertaining  certain  petitions  coDceming  privato 
injuries  of  merchants  from  the  Spaniards  asserted 
to  be  a  derogation  from  his  prerogative,  iL  197; 
letter  to  the  judges  touching  the  caae  of  commeo- 
dams,  iL  493 ;  right  of  purveyance,  iL  388 ;  entiy, 
tiroclamation  on  the,  iL  451. 

Kings,  conduct  of  their  servants,  L  161 ;  laboured 
speedi  unbecoming  in,  L 161 ;  advantages  of  Jesnied, 
L  177;  duty  of  subjects  to,  L  168 ;  learned,  advan- 
tages of;  L  164, 165 ;  truly  learned,  almost  a  mirade 
for  to  be,  L  162;  s^le,  proclamation  on,  iL  453; 
s^led  gods  on  earth,  ii.  376;  not  envied  Ymt  hf 
kings,  L  17 ;  in  council  not  to  open  his  own  indina- 
tion  too  much,  i.  29 ;  the  high  rate  they  set  upon 
friendship,  L  33 ;  the  power  of  princes  to  add  great- 
ness to  their  kingdoms,  L  39 ;  a  wise  prince  to  dis- 
cern the  intentions  of  aspurers,  i.  44. 

King's  Bench,  power  of,  laid  down  in  Bagg's  case,  a. 
507. 

King's  court,  choice  of  officers  for  the,  ii.  387. 

King's  College,  Cambridge,  phenomenon  in,  a  wooden 
buikling  tbsre  containing  bells,  iiL  543. 

Kingdoms,  essay  on  their  true  greatness,  L  36 ;  their 
power  in  the  warlike  disposition  of  the  people,  L  36 ; 
for  greatnees  should  profess  arms  as  their  principal 
occupation,  L  38;  should  beware  of  siding  with 
fections,  L  55 ;  too  high  fections  a  sign  of  weakness 
in  princes,  L  56 ;  description  of  a  king,  L  62 ;  a 
prodigal  king  nearer  a  tyrant  than  a  parsimonious, 
i.  63 ;  five  things  of  which  he  should  have  a  speeiai 
care,L  63. 

Kinsale,  Spaniards  defeated  at,  and  their  general, 
d'Avila,  taken  prisoner,  ii.  200,  211;  bravery  of  the 
English  at  the  batUe  of,  iL  211 ;  treaty  at,  iL  211. 

Knighthood,  advice  to  bestow  some  among  the  under- 
takers of  the  plantations  in  Ireland,  iL  185. 

Knowd,  James,  the  confession  of,  ii.  366;  sent  to 
Tyrone  by  Lee,  iL  350. 

Knowledge,  praise  of,  L  79;  on  the  ends  o^LSl; 
to  be  limited  by  religion  and  to  be  referred  to  nae, 
L  81 ;  a  preservative  against  unbelief,  L  83 ;  unpedi- 
mehts  of,  i.  84 ;  the  different  desires  of  the  delivered 
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and  received  of,  1 85 ;  like  water,  never  arises  higher 
than  the  level  from  which  it  fell,  L  85;  its  end 
generally  mistaken,  L  87;  on  the  errors  in  the 
mind  in  the  inquisition  of^  i.  91 ;  Bacon's  thoughts 
o^  i.  96 ;  generates  pride,  L  162 ;  is  power,  i  182 ; 
ci  man  like  water,  springing  firom  helow,  descendmg 
from  above,  L  193;  £vided  into  divini^  and  philo- 
sophy, 1 193;  Plato's  opinion  of,  i  161 ;  advantages 
of  to  its  possessor,  I  182 ;  insures  immortality,  L 
183;  pleasures  of  the  greatest,  i.  183;  not  the 
qoali^  of;  that  can  swell  the  mind,  i.  162;  not 
like  lines,  i  193 ;  like  branches  of  a  tree,  L  193 ; 
desire  of  perfect,  the  cause  of  the  fell  of  man,  L 
175 ;  dignity  of,  is  to  be  sought  in  the  archetype, 
i.  174;  true,  is  wisdom,  L  174;  uses  of,  t  163; 
objections  to  advancement  of;  L  162 ;  praise  of,  in  the 
doiptures,  i.  176  ;  aspiring  to  the  cause  of  the  fell, 
L  162 ;  contenqilation  of  God's  creatures  produceth, 
L  163;  delivery  of,  by  aphorisms,  i.  214;  critical, 
i.  317;  pedantical,  L  217 ;  is  pabulum  animi,  i.  207 ; 
MB  pyramids,  whereof  history  is  the  basis,  i.  197; 
18  a  representation  of  truth,  L  171 ;  of  ourselves,  L 
233;  Solomon's  observations  on  tiie  nature  of,  t 
163;  when  a  cause  of  anxiety,  i  163;  increases 
anxiety,  Solomon  says,  i  163;  limits  of,  L  163; 
humanizes  men's  minds,  i  181 ;  improves  private 
virtues,  L  181 ;  removes  temerity,  levity,  and  inso- 
lency,  L  182;  and  vain  admiration,  L  182;  miti- 
gates the  fear  of  death  or  adverse  fortune,  i.  182 ; 
tradition  of,  not  ingenuous  but  magistral,  L  173; 
erroneous  motives  fox  the  acquisition  of,  i.  174; 
error  of  coo  early  reducing  into  method,  i  173; 
advantages  of,  I  174;  true  end  of,  L  174 ;  civil,  i, 
228 ;  of  others,  L  232 ;  advancement  of,  interrupted 
by  bteing  applied  to  professions,  i.  174;  improves 
morals,  L  182. 

Labouk  tticouraged  by  reward,  L  184. 

Laibyrinth  of  Dedalus,  L  300. 

Labyrinthi  filum,  L  96. 

Lace,  making  it  in  England,  iL  384. 

Lacedomon,  their  niceness  in  admitting  naturalization, 
ii.  224 ;  its  strength  compared  to  a  river,  stronger  at 
a  distance,  but  weak  at  the  fountain,  iL  224. 

Lakes,  artificial,  i.  266. 

Lamech,  his  boast  of  murder,  ii.  298. 

Land  improved  by  draining,  iL  384 ;  statute  for  aliena- 
tion 0^  L  343. 

Lands,  hoW  to  improve,  ii.  384;  no  such  usury  as 
from  improving,  iL  387. 

Lancaster,  court  ojf  the  duchy  of,  iL  513. 

Lancashire  being  backward  in  religion,  Queen  Eliza- 
beth erected  four  stipends  for  preachers  therein, 
iL  241. 

Lantern  of  justice  evidence,  iL  321. 

Lard,  its  use  in  removing  warts,  iL  136. 

Lassitude,  experiments  touching,  iL  98. 

Latin,  character  of  language,  iiL  222. 

Latimer's,  Bishop,  sayhig  how  to  make  the  king  rich, 
i.  108. 

Latimer's  case,  notes  upon  Lord,  iL  528. 

X*atter  times  prophesied  by  Daniel,  i.  191. 

Laud's,  Dr.,  saying  about  hypocrites,  L  122. 

Laughing,  effect  of,  iL  97. 

Law  tracts,  iii.  219. 

Lawr  of  revolt,  ii.  364. 

l«awr,  L  238 ;  the  king  its  life,  L  63 ;  ito  life  in  the  exe- 
cution, iL  292 ;  reaches  every  wrong  or  injury,  ii. 
607 ;  the  common  law  more  worthy  than  the  statute 
law,  and  the  law  of  nature  more  worthy  than  them 
bothy  ii.  169 ;  fevours  three  things,  life,  liberty,  and 


dower,  ii.  176 ;  where  a  prince's  title  is  by  law  he  can 
never  change  the  laws,  for  they  create  his  title,  iL  181 ; 
as  mixed  as  our  language,  iL  230,  235 ;  the  objec- 
tions to  our  laws,  ii.  230 ;  universi^  lectures,  advice 
to  raise  the  pension  of  out  of  the  Sutton  Estate, 
ii.  241 ;  elements  of  the  common,  iii.  219 ;  maxims 
of,  iii.  219 — ^247;  use  of  the,  iii.  247;  arguments 
in,  iii.  267 ;  the  civil,  not  to  be  neglected,  ii.  380 ; 
the  just  use  to  be  made  o^  iL  486. 

Laws,  the  treatise  de  regulis  juris  most  important  to 
the  health  of  the,  iL  232 ;  good  laws  some  bridle  to 
bad  princes,  ii.  234 ;  execution  of  the  old,  ii.  267, 
286 ;  English  second  to  none,  iL  378 ;  multiplicity 
of,  evil,  iL  285 ;  against  usury,  i.  333 ;  against  man- 
slaughter, i.  333 ;  various  improvements  in,  L  833 ; 
their  three  natures,  jura,  leges,  and  mores,  iL  141 ; 
several  laws  are  of  the  internal  points  of  separatbn 
with  Scotland,  iL  146 ;  considerations  touching  ^em, 
and  touching  a  digest  of  them,  iL  147 ;  Sir  Franda 
Bacon's  speech  in  the  House  of  Commons  for  the 
union  of  the  laws  of  England  and  Scotland,  iL  158 ; 
a  preparation  towards  the  union  of  those  laws,  iL 
160;  the  division  of  jus  publicum,  iL  161;  the 
great  organ  by  which  the  sovereign  power  moves, 
ii.  168;  although  the  king  is  sdutus  legibus,  his 
acts  axe  limited  by  law,  iL  169;  pend,  during 
James  I.,  iL  806 ;  work  on,  iL  435. 

Laws  of  England,  L  239 ;  their  dignity,  L  239 ;  Aeir 
defect,  i.  239 ;  dv'd,  L  239 ;  how  pressed,  L  288 ; 
how  expounded,  L  238;  proposal  for  amendment 
of,  iL  229 ;  objections  to,  and  answers  to  those  ob- 
jections, ii.  230 ;  offer  of  digest  of,  iL  233. 

Laws  written  upon  by  philosophers  or  lawyers,  not 
statesmen,  iL  238. 

Lawyers,  not  judged  by  the  issue  of  their  causes, 
L  203;  not  always  the  best  statesmen,  L  164;  not 
the  best  lawmakers,  i.  238 ;  write  what  is,  not  what 
ought  to  be,  law,  L  238 ;  fees  of,  ii.  474. 

Lawgivers  are  kings  after  their  decease,  ii.  230. 

Lea,  Sir  James,  temper  and  gravity  of;  iL  477. 

Learned  men,  discredit  to  learning  from  theur  errors, 
L  166;  are  not  slothful,  L  165;  patriotism  o(  L 
1 68 ;  objections  to  learning  by,  i.  1 62 ;  morigeration 
of  not  disallowed,  i.  1^9;  negligence  o^  L  168; 
sometimes  fail  in  exact  application,  L  168 ;  poverty 
of,  L  166;  meaimess  of  their  employment,  L  167; 
would  impose  ancient  precepts,  L  167 ;  should  be 
rewarded,  i.  185 ;  works  relating  to,  L  185 ;  should 
be  countenanced,  L  1^5;  influence  of  studies  on 
the  manners  of,  L  167 ;  in  obscurity  in  states  com- 
pared to  Cassius  and  Brutus  in  the  funeral  of  Junia, 
L  167 ;  errors  in  their  studies,  L  169 ;  have  preferred 
their  countries*  good  to  their  own  interest,  L  168. 

Learned  kings,  dec,  advantages  of,  L  164,  165. 

Learning,  wUl  defend  the  mind  against  idleness,  L 
166;  pleasures  of  the  greatest,  L  183;  humanizes 
men's  minds,  L  182 ;  improves  private  virtues,  L 
182;  improves  morals,  L  182;  represses  inconve- 
niences between  men,  i.  177 ;  its  effects  illustrated 
by  the  feble  of  Orpheus,  L  177;  does  not  under- 
mine reverence  of  Uws,  L  166;  peccant  humours 
of,  L  172;  want  of  inquiry  in  unieiboured  parts  of, 
L  186;  division  of;  L  187;  objections  of  learned 
men  to,  L  166;  makes  men  more  ready  to  agree 
than  obey,  L  164;  impediments  to,  L  163;  soft- 
ens men's  minds,  i.  164 ;  enlarges  military  power, 
L  179,  180;  scriptural  praise  of,  L  176;  ancient 
preserved  by  tiie  Christian  church,  L  176 ;  relieves 
man's  afflictions,  L  176 ;  ministers  greater  strength 
than  infirmity,  i.  165 ;  places  of,  i.  184 ;  books  of, 
L  185;  insures  immortality,  L  183,  uses  of,  L 163; 
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oontentioiu,  L  169,  170;  nnprofitable,  L  171;  tmiM 
moft  renowned  for  armi  most  admired  for,  L  104 ; 
objections  of  politicians  to,  answered,  L  164;  ad- 
vantages o^  proficiency  of;  L  174 ;  teaches  the  use 
of  di^inctions  and  exceptions,  L  165 ;  homan  proofs 
of  the  adTantages  o^  L  177 ;  adTsntages  of  in 
kings,  goTemors,  and  senators,  i  177 ;  radoes  the 
mind  with  tender  sense,  L  168 ;  erroneous,  and  dif- 
ferent errors  of;  i  169 ;  advantages  of,  in  princes 
and  gOTemors,L  164, 165;  takes  away  levity,  te- 
merity, and  insolency,  L  182;  and  vain  adminttion, 
L  182 ;  and  mitigates  the  fear  of  death  or  adverse 
ibrtone,  L  182 ;  flourishes  in  the  middle  of  a  state, 
L  62 ;  has  its  in&ncy,  youth,  strength,  and  old  age,  i. 
62 ;  why  learning  now  has  the  curse  of  barrenness, 
L  87 ;  Antisthenes*8  opinion  to  unlearn  what  is 
naught  was  the  most  necessary  thing,  L 120 ;  of  Eliza- 
beth, L 166 ;  excellence  of  and  propagation  of;  L  162. 

Learning  and  arms,  instances  of  concurrence  in,  L 
164,  165 ;  comparison  o^  in  advancing  men,  L  183. 

Lead  incorporates  with  copper,  iL  459 ;  mixed  with 
silver,  iL  108 ;  salt  of,  with  lead,  iL  460 ;  weight 
of,  in  water,  iL  464. 

Leaf  of  burrage,  its  virtue,  iL  9. 

Leagues  typified  in  the  fable  of  Styx,  L  289. 

Leaves  not  so  nourishing  as  roots,  iL  14. 

Lecturers  should  be  the  ablest  men,  L  186 ;  inade- 
quacy of  rewards  for,  L  185. 

Lee,  Sir  Thomas,  suffered  for  rebellion,  iL  350;  his 
confession,  iL  365. 

Lee,  Sir  John,  notes  upon  the  case  o^  iL  527. 

Left  side,  experiment  touching  the,  iL  121. 

Legacies,  smts  for,  iL  514. 

Legal  questions  for  the  judges  in  the  case  of  Earl  and 
Countess  of  Somerset,  iL  516. 

Legends,  their  origin,  L  70. 

L^,  how  to  form  the  calves  of  the,  iL  1 1. 

Lebester,  Thomas,  Earl  of,  his  library,  iL  508. 

Lepanto,  battle  of,  arrested  the  greatness  of  the  Turk, 
L38. 

Leprosy  most  contagious  before  matoiity,  L  175. 

Lethe,  the  river,  runs  as  well  above  ground  as  below, 
LOO. 

Letters,  in  busirfess,  when  good,  L  53;  relating  to 
Chief  Justice  Coke,  iL  497. 

Letters  patent,  exemplification  o^  iL  485. 

Letters  from  Lord  Bacon, 

Arundel,  to  the  Earl  of,  liL  ^  I . 

Bacon,  to  Sir  Anthony,  iii.  205,  210. 

Bamham,  to  Sir  Francis,  iiL  155. 

Bodley,  to  Sir  Thomas,  iiL  27,  31,  198. 

Bristol,  to  the  Earl  of,  iiL  79, 149. 

Buckhurst,  to  Lord,  iiL  26. 

Buddngham,  to  the  Countess  of,  iiL  146. 

Buckingham,  to  the  Duke  of,  iL  375,  504,  521,525, 
626 ;  iiL  26,  75,  76,  77, 79,  80,  81,  82,  83,  84,  85, 
86,87,88,89,90,104,  106,  107,  108,  109,  HI, 
112,  113,  115,  116, 117, 119,  120,  121,  122.  123, 
124,  127,  128,  130.  131,  182,  133,  134,  135,  138, 
140,  141,  145,  146,  147,  148,  150,  151,  152, 153, 
154,  155,  156,  157,  159,  167,  168,  169,  171,  172, 
173,  174,  176,  177,  178,  179,  180,  181,  184,  185, 
186,  187,  194. 

Burghley,  to  Lady,  iii.  161 ;  to  Lord,  iii.  1, 2,  63, 161, 
164. 

Calvert,  to  the  Secretary,  iiL  125. 

Cambridge,  to  the  Mayor  of,  iii.  168. 

Cambridge,  to  the  University  of,  iiL  50, 63,  64,  166; 
to  Trinity  College,  iiL  64. 

Canterbury,  to  the  Archbishop  o^  iiL  62. 


Letters  from  Lord  Bacon,  eonOnued, 
Caiy,  to  Sir  George,  iiL  33. 
Ceol,  to  Sir  Robnt,  iL  187 ;  iiL  9,51,64,  55,  61,92 

93,  162,  192,203,206. 
Challooer,  to  Sir  Thomas,  iiL  37. 
Chancellor,  to  the  Lord,  iiL  23,  26,  35. 
Chancellor  of  Ireland,  to  the  Lord,  iiL  1 13. 
Chief  Justice  of  Ireland,  to  the,  ilL  1 14. 
Clifford,  to  Lady,  iiL  1 18. 
Coke,  to  Sir  Edward,  iL  485 ;  iiL  34. 
Conway,  to  Mr.  Seoretaiy,  iiL  148.  149. 
Cottmgton,  to  Sir  Frands,  iii.  148,  149. 
Cotton,  to  Sir  Robert,  iii.  165. 
Davis,  to  Sir  J.,  iiL  38, 200. 
Devondiire,  to  the  Earl  of,  ii.  333. 
Digby,  to  Lord,  iiL  138. 
Dorset,  to  the  Eari  of;  iiL  156. 
Effiat,  to  the  Marquis  of,  iii.  65.  158. 
Egerton,  to  Sir  Thomas,  iiL  91,  207. 
Ely,  to  the  Bishop  of,  iiL  30. 
Essex,  to  the  Eari  of;  iiL  3,  5,  6,  8,  61,  63,  65,69,61, 

62,  200, 202,  203,  209,  210. 
Falkland,  to  Heniy  Cary,  Lord,  iiL  142. 
Fenton,  to  Lord,  iiL  104. 
Feofiees  of  St.  Aldat's,  Oxon,  to  the,  iiL  171. 
Foules,  to  Mr.  David,  iii.  9,  38. 
Friend,  to  a,  iiL  189,  190. 
Fulgentio,  to  Father,  iiL  64. 
Fullerton,  to  Sir  James,  iii.  111. 
Gondomar,  to  Count,  iiL  170, 216, 217. 
Grevil,  to  Foulk,  iiL  52. 

Hickes,  to  Mr.  Midiael,  iiL  162,  164, 165^  166. 
Howard,  to  Lord  Henry,  iiL  56. 
Jones,  to  Dr.  Thomas,  iiL  1 13. 
Keeper,  to  the  Lord,  iiL  105, 146,  192, 193, 194,  195, 

196. 
Kemp,  to  Robert,  iiL  8,  201. 
King,  to  the,  ti.  233,  326,  328,  331,  488,  498,  499, 

500, 601,  502. 510,  51 1.  512,  519, 524,  526,  527; 

iii.  10, 11,  12,  14,  16, 18,  20,  21,  22,  23,  24,  32, 

33.  36,  39, 40,  41,  42,  43,  44,  46, 46,  47,  49, 72, 

76, 78,  82,  87.  98,  94,  96,  96, 100,  101, 126, 129, 

131,  134,  136, 148, 151^  158,  177,  180,  183,  184, 

198. 
KinkMs,  to  the  Lord,  iiL  34. 
Lea,  to  the  Lord  Treasurer,  iiL  169. 
Lenox,  to  the  Duke  of,  iiL  140. 
Lords,  to  the,  iii.  25, 137. 
Lucy,  to  Sir  Thomas,  iii.  63. 
Ma^  of  the  Horse,  to  the,  iiL  19. 
Matthew,  to  Mr.  Tobie,  iiL  10,  21,  31,  70,  71,  I43i 

149,  151,  152,  160,  168. 
Maxey,  toMr.,  iiL211. 
May,  to  Sir  Humphrey,  ilL  135,  156,  158. 
Maynard  and  Hidces,  to,  iiL  163. 
Mayor,  to  the  Lord,  iii.  39. 
Meautys,  to  Thomas,  Esq..  iiL  143. 
Morison.  to  Dr..  iiL  197. 
Murray,  to  Mr.,  ii.  611 ;  iii«97,  197. 
Niece,  to  his,  iiL  102. 
Northampton,  to  the  Eari  o^  iiL  27. 
Northumberland,  to  the  Eari  of,  iiL  8, 16, 34,  38. 
Oxford,  to  the  Eari  of,  iiL  154. 
Oxford,  to  the  Umversity  of,  iiL  21 1. 
Packington,  to  Lady,  iiL  197. 
Palatine  of  the  Rhine,  to  the  Count,  iiL  161. 
Palmer,  to  Mr.  Roger,  iiL  157. 
Petition  intended  for  the  House  of  Lords,  iiL  137. 
Pierce,  to  Mr.,  iiL  39. 
Playfer,  to  Dr.,  iu.  27. 
President,  to  the  Lord,  iiL  168. 
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Letters  from  Lord  BoMfi,  eontmuetL 
Prince,  to  the,  lii.  136, 152, 183, 191. 
Puckering;  to  Sir  John,  iiL  91,  17S. 
Pye,  to  Sir  Robert,  iii  156. 
Qneen  of  Bohemie,  to  the,  iiL  63, 144. 
Queen,  to  the,  iil  37,  54,  55,  56;  201,  205. 
SaUsbory,  to  the  Eari  of,  ill  5,  21,  25,  39,  40,  164. 
Seville,  to  Sir  Henry,  i.  104 ;  iii.  71. 
Servant,  to  his,  iii.  191. 
Skinner,  to  Sir  Vincent,  iil  35. 
Sondiampton,  to  the  Earl  of,  iiL  38. 
Stanhope,  to  Sir  John,  iiL  51. 
Treasurer,  to  the  Lord,  iiL  1, 9, 52, 142, 162, 163. 
Villiew,  to  Lord,  iiL  73,  74,  75,  171. 
YilUers,  to  Sir  George,  ii.  326,  328,  330, 518 ;  iiL  12, 

15,  19,  20,  45,  47,  48, 49, 50,  72,  97, 194,  199. 
Wake,  to  Mr.  Isaac,  iiL  1 15. 
Weston,  to  Sir  Richard,  iiL  155. 
Williamfl,  to  Dr.,  iiL  64,  137,  145. 
Winchester,  to  the  Bishop  of,  iL  435. 
Wotton,  to  Sir  Heniy,  iii.  622, 
York,  to  the  Archbishop  o^  iii.  160. 
York,  to  the  Lord  President  of,  iiL  168. 

Letters  to  Lord  Bacon, 

Bacon,  from  Sir  Edmund,  iii.  101. 

Bodley,  from  Sir  Thomas,  iii.  28. 

Buckingham,  from  the  Duke  of,  iL  54,  522,  523,  524, 
525;  iii.  102,  103,  104,  106,  107,  108,  109,  110, 
111,  112,  113,  114,  115,  116,  117,  118,  119,  120, 
121,  122,  123,  124,  126,  128,  129,  130,  131,  132, 
133,  138,  150,  171,  173,  174,  175,  176,  177,  178, 
179,  180,  182,  184,  185,  187, 188,211. 

Burghley,  from  Lord,  iii.  201. 

Cambridge,  from  the  University  of,  iiL  166,  167. 

Cecil,  from  Sir  Robert,  iiL  201. 

Coventry,  from  Sir  Thomas,  iiL  157. 

Englefyld,  from  Sir  Francis,  iii.  107. 

Essex,  from  the  Earl  of,  iii.  37,  196,  200,  202,  203, 
204,  205,  209 ;  to  the  queen,  iiL  55. 

Franklin,  from  Eldward,  iii.  169. 

Friend,  from  some,  iiL  106. 

Grevil,  from  Foulke,  iii.  204. 

Keeper,  from  the  Lord,  iii.  147. 

King,  from  the,  iL  602 ;  iiL  60, 167. 

Lenox,  from  the  Duke  of,  iii.  140. 

Martin,  from  Richard,  iii.  100. 

Matthew,  from  Mr.  Tobie,  uL  97,  98,  99,  114,  118, 
126,127,  160. 

Meautys,  from  Thomas,  Esq.,  iii.  138, 140, 141, 142, 
145,  146,  170. 

Oxford,  from  the  University  of,  iiL  65. 

Sackville,  from  Sir  Edward,  iii.  144. 

SeMen,  from  John,  Esq.,  ii.  530. 

Villiers,  from  Sir  George,  u.  498;  iiL  101,  173. 

Williams,  from  Dr.,  iiL  137. 

Yelverton,  from  Sir  Henry,  ii.  503,  528. 

Coke,  Sir  Edward,  to  the  king,  u.  502. 

Council,  to  the,  from  the  Eari  of  Essex,  iiL  56. 

Council,  privy,  to  the  king.  iii.  175. 

Beodati,  to,  from  Dr.  Rawley,  iiL  67. 

Essex,  from  the  Eari  of,  to  Mr.  Anthony  Bacon,  iiL  3, 4. 

Gruter,  Mr.  Isaac,  to  Dr.  Rawley,  iiL  68,  69,  70. 

Maynwaring,  Dr.  Roger,  to  Dr.  Rawley,  iiL  66. 

Rawley,  to  Dr.,  from  Mon.  Deodate,  iiL  67. 

Levant,  their  behaviour  to  princes  a  good  moral, 
L  168. 

Lewis  XJ.  of  France,  his  mode  of  mixing  with  in- 
feriors, L  294;  saying  of,  L  118;  his  closeness  was 
his  tormentor,  L  34 ;  his  intention  to  make  a  perfect 
law  out  of  the  civil  law  Roman,  iL  231,  235. 


Libel,  observations  on  one  published  in  1592,  ii.  242. 
Libels,  when  frequent  the  signs  of  troubles,  L  22 ; 

always  fiivoured,  iL  413. 
Liberators  the  third  in  honour,  L  58. 
Liberty,  motion  of,  what,  iL  8. 
Licenses,  good  certificate  required  for  granting,  ii.  485. 
Lie,  enormity  of  giving  the,  rose  horn  opinion  of 
Francis  I.,  ii.  298 ;  ancients  did  not  consider  it  deep 
offence,  iL  298. 
Lies,  why  men  love  them,  i.  11 ;  why  it  is  such  a  die- 
grace,  i.  1 1 ;  great  efiect  of  cross,  L  57 ;  breed  opi-  ' 
nion,  and  opinion  brings  on  substance,  L  57. 
Lieutenants,  lord  of  counties,  choice  d,  iL  380. 
Lift,  prolongation  of,  Aristotle's  remarks  concerning,  iL 
16 ;  prolongation  of,ii.47;  iii. 467;  and  death, hiiSoiT 
of,  iiL  467 ;  length  and  shortness  of,  in  animals,  iiL 
476 ;  in  man,  iiL  479 ;  medicines  for  kmg,  ilL  488 ; 
canons  of  the  duration  of,  iiL  512. 
Light,  topics  of  inquiry  concerning,  L  452 ;  kindKng 
of  natural,  L  464;  by  refraction,  iL  402;  moves 
quicker  than  sound,  iL  37. 
Light  and  sound,  the  agreements  and  disagreements 

of  the  phenomena  of,  iii.  637,  539,  541, 542. 
Light  of  nature,  L  239. 
Light  on  water  like  music,  L  194. 
Limits  of  reason,  L  240. 

Lincohi,  Earl  of;  joins  in  Simnell's  conspiracy,  L  322 ; 
his  design  upon  the  crown,  L  322;  dqparts  for 
Flanders,  L  323 ;  slain  at  Newaric,  326. 
Lincoln,  case  of  the  Bishop  of;  ii.  490. 
Lincostis,  herb  growing  in  the  water,  iL  85. 
Liquefiable  bodies,  which  aro  not,  iL  1 14. 
Liquids,  separation  of,  by  weight,  appetite  o^  cont^ 

nuation  in,  iL  10 ;  effiscts  of  percussion  on,  iL  8. 
Liquors,  clarifying  o£,  u.7\  commixture  of;  iL  465 ; 
preservation  of  in  wells,  iL  67 ;  alteration  of  ui   . 
deep  vaults,  ii.  57$  experiments  touching  the  clari- 
fication oi  iL  47;  opnation  of  time  upon,  iL  119; 
touching  the  compresston  o^  iL  119. 
Liquor  and  powders,  incorporation  o^  iL  46. 
Lisbon,  expedition  to,  iL  200. 
Literary  history,  deficiency  of  i.  187 ;  uses  o^  L  187. 
Littleton's  advice  to  tiie  professors  of  the  law,  iL  167 ; 
his  book  not  of  the  naturo  of  anjnstitution,  iL  232. 
Littleton  and  Fitiherbert,  peculiarities  of  their  writ- 
ings, iii.  222. 
Liturgy,  L  248;  iL  425. 
Liver,  a  purge  for  opening  the,  iL  466. 
Livia  settled  Tiberius's  succession  by  giving  out  that 
Augustus  was  recovering,  L  62 ;  her  speech  to  Au- 
gustus on  being  met  by  naked  men,  L  113 ;  impoi- 
soning  figs  on  the  tree,  iL  822. 
Living  creatures  and  plants,  afiinities  and  difierenoei 

in,  iL  81. 
Livius,  Titus,  his  censure  against  Perseus's,  King  of 
Mu^on,  mode  of  carrying  on  war,  iL  216 ;  his 
judgment  of  Alexander  the  Great,  iL  223. 
Livy,  his  description  of  Cato  Major,  L  46 ;  of  Scipio 
Afncanus,  L  48 ;  his  remark  in  the  case  of  Antiochns 
andthe  iEtolians,  L  67 ;  his  saying  respecting  Alex- 
ander, L  84. 
Loadstone,  discovery  of  the  uses  of  the,  L  188. 
Logic,  too  eariy  taught  in  universities,  i.  186 ;  coo- 
sidereth  things  as  in  notion,  L  194;  its  dififerenoe 
from  rhetoric  L  216;  induction  by  naturo  better 
than  as  described  in  logic,  L  208;  does  not  invent 
sciences,  L  207 ;  Alexander's  reprehension  o^  and 
his  use  o(  L  180. 
Logicians,  induction  of;  errors  of,  L  208. 
Long  life,  medicines  for,  iii.  488. 
Lopez,  Dr.,  report  of  his  treasonable  design  against 
SB 
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the  queen'f  penon,  u.  316 ;  the  meftn  he  had  to 
poison  the  queen  end  to  conceal  hk  crime,  u.  817 ; 
a  Portagaeee  end  secretly  e  Jew,  sworn  phyaieitn 
of  the  household,  it  817;  gives  inteliigence  to  the 
King  of  Spain,  it  817 ;  his  condoct  with  Andrada, 
it  818;  assents  to  poison  the  queen,  iL  818;  sends 
Andrada  to  Spain  to  contract  about  the  reward,  ii 
818 ;  oommunieates  with  Ferrera  thereon,  iL  819; 
his  manner  of  corresponding,  ii.  819;  demands 
50,000  crowns,  iL  819 ;  asks  the  queen  whether  a 
deceiver  might  not  be  deceived,  ii.  819 ;  Ferrera 
discovered  to  have  intelligence,  ii.  819 ;  Lopez  called 
in  question,  ii.  880 ;  denies  his  conferences,  iL  880 ; 
confronted  by  Ferrera,  iL  880 ;  fiidsehood  of  his  ex- 
cuses, ii.  880 ;  justice  of  his  condemnation,  iL  880 ; 
executed,  ii.  880,  [note,'] 

Love,  vain,  and  divine,  L  887 ;  Xenophon's  q>inion  of, 
i.  887 ;  without  love  hee9  but  pictures,  and  talk  a 
tinkling  cymbal,  L  33 ;  is  goodness  put  in  motion, 
L  81 ;  his  attributes,  i.  898. 

Level,  Viscount,  his  attainder,  L  318 ;  his  rebellion,  i. 
819;  his  flight  to  Flanders,  L  819;  drowned  near 
Newark,  L  385. 

Low  Countries,  iL  451 ;  their  state  in  the  time  of 
Queen  Elizabeth,  iL  847 ;  observation  that  the  same 
weather  in,  returns  every  thirty-five  years,  L  60. 

Low's  case  of  tenures,  iiL  876. 

Lucius,  Commodus  Verus,  a  learned  prince,  L  178. 

Lucretius's  praise  of  knowledge,  L  183 ;  his  vase  on 
Agamemnon's  sacrificing  his  daughter,  L  13 ;  makes 
his  invectives  against  religion  the  burden  of  his  other 
discourses,  i.  70. 

Lucky,  some  men  are,  iL  189, 138. 

Luci:dhis's  answer  to  Pompey's  remark  on  his  rooms,  L 
50, 1 13 ;  his  saying  of  Pompey,  L  181. 

Lumsden,  Mr.,  charge  against,  iL  307. 

Langs  the  most  spongy  part  of  the  body,  iL  35. 

Lust,  effect  of,  iL  97. 

Luson,  Sir  John,  commands  a  body  of  pikemen  against 
the  Earl  of  Essex,  iL  359. 

Luther  praised  for  awakening  human  learning,  L  98. 

Lycurgus,  saying  of  his,  L  109, 119. 

Lycurgus's  answer  to  one  who  counselled  him  to  dis> 
solve  the  kingdom,  ii.  168 ;  his  laws  spoken  of  by 
grammar  scholars,  iL  831,  834;  continued  longest 
without  alteration,  iL  834. 

Lysimachus,  remark  on  Lamia,  power  over  Demetrius, 
L  118. 

Mi.CHii.TBL,  L  835,  836,  837 ;  his  saying  of  custom, 
L  45 ;  his  opinion  on  the  cause  of  the  greatness  of 
the  Roman  Empire,  ii.  140 ;  his  saying  touching  the 
true  sinews  of  war,  ii.  157,  885;  his  saying  on 
the  Christian  Faith,  L  81 ;  on  partial  princes,  i.  88 ; 
on  the  effects  of  the  jealou^  of  sects,  L  60 ;  his  ob- 
servation on  the  poverty  of  friars,  L  166. 

Macrocephali  esteemed,  ii.  11. 

Mncenas,  his  advice  to  Augustus  Cssar  about  the 
marriage  of  his  daughter  Julia,  i.  34. 

Magic,  Persian,  i.  194 ;  Persian,  the  secret  literature 
of  the  kings,  iL  138;  natural,  is  defective,  L  199; 
ceremonial,  L  806. 

Magicians,  means  used  by,  more  monstrous  than  the 
end,  L  199. 

Magistrates,  of  subordinate,  iL  893. 

Magistrates,  bonsiderations  touching  the  recusant  ma- 
gistrates of  the  towns  of  Ireland,  ii.  191 ;  advice  not 
to  tender  the  oath  of  supremacy  to  them,  ii.  191. 

Magnificence,  a  regal  virtue,  i.  63. 

Magnanimity,  its  nature,  ii.  445. 

Magnetical,  sun  and  moon  of  what,  iL  19. 


Mahometans,  propagaiioD  oi  reMgion  oi,  iL  314. 

Mahomet,  iL  439. 

Maize,  Indian,  its  use,  iL  467. 

Majoration  of  sounds,  iL  31. 

Majors,  alterations  which  may  be  called*  iL  114. 

Maleficiating,  experiment  on,  iL  188. 

Male  and  female,  difoences  between,  iL  117. 

Mallet's  Life  of  Bacon,  notice  of  wisdom  of  the  i 
L873. 

Malmsey,  what  nitre  good  for  when  diasolwd  is, 
iL  188. 

Malt,  experiments  touching,  ii.  86. 

Man,  fall  of,  induced  by  desire  of  perfect  knowledge,  L 
175 ;  knowledge  of,  L  801 ;  as  an  individaal,  L  801; 
a  member  of  society^  i.  801 ;  divided  state  of  the 
body  of;  i.  808 ;  the  mind  of,  L  802 ;  faculties  oC  use 
and  object  of;  L  806 ;  in  society,  L  888 ;  defi^ia 
generalities,  L  198 ;  nature  of  mind  o^  L  161 ;  as  m 
individual  undivided  state,  L  801 ;  ancient  opuioa 
that  man  was  microcosmus,  L  808 ;  aJimoit  oi,  l 
808 ;  condition  o^  iL  543. 

Man's  understanding,  L  187;  knowledge  like  water, 
L  193 ;  flesh,  vexumious  quality  of,  ii.  10 ;  bod|y,  ia- 
stanoes  how  it  may  be  moulded,  L  105. 

Man,  Doctor,  Ambassador  of  Queen  EltiaheA,  il 
treated  by  PhUip  of  Spain,  ii.  360. 

Manlius,  his  protestation,  ii.  364. 

Manna,  gathering  of,  ii.  105. 

Manners  of  learned  Hien,  objections  to  learning  6om 
tiie,  answered,  L  167;  less  cwrupted  by  vidoos, 
than  half  evil,  men,  L  175;  of  learned  men,  discredit 
to  learning  from,  L  166. 

Menus  Chriirti  for  the  stomal  iL  470. 

Manufiustures,  sedentary  manu^Mtures  cootraiy  to  a 
military  disposition,  L  38;  advantage  of  ancient 
states,  that  they  had  slaves  to  do  the  mann&ctmai^ 
L38. 

Marble,  plaster  growing  as  hard  as,  iL  106. 

MarcasHe  of  metals,  iL  460. 

Marcellus,  humour  of;  ii.  487. 

March,  a  dry  one  portends  a  wholesome  sammer, 
iL  110. 

Marches,  jurisdiction  of  the,  iiL  885. 

Margaret  of  Burgundy  sets  up  a  counterfcnt  Duke  of 
York,  L  346. 

Mariners,  how  furnished,  iL  383. 

Mariners'  needle,  i.  807. 

Marius  Caius,  his  conduct  to  the  Cadurdans  and  de- 
fence of  it,  L  181. 

MarrUge  and  high  life.  Essay  of,  L  16. 

Marrow  more  nourishing  than  fat,  ii.  14. 

Marseilles,  Spaniards  had  it  and  left  it,  iL  813. 

Mart,  letters  o^  against  the  Spaniards  desired  by  the 
English  merchants,  ii.  195;  considerations  thereon, 
u.  196. 

Martial  law,  useful  in  plantations,  L  41 

Martial  men  given  to  love,  L  19. 

Mascardus  de  interpretatione  statutorum,  iL  588. 

Mason,  Mr.,  witty  answer  of  his,  L  HI. 

Masques  and  triumphs,  essay  on,  i.  44. 

Masques,  when  to  be  given  at  court,  iL  388. 

Master  of  chanceiy  taking  affidavits,  ii.  483. 

Masters  of  the  chanceiy,  ii.  473. 

Masters,  reference  to,  ii.  488 ;  certifying  state  of  cao«, 
ii.  488. 

Marvels,  history  of,  deficient,  L  187 ;  uses  of;  L  188. 

Mathematical  and  logical  part  of  men's  minds,  L  836. 

Mathematical  house,  L  869. 

Mathematics,  no  deficience  reported,  L  199;  pare,L 
199;  sharpen  the  dull  wit,  L  199 ;  if  wandering, 
fix  the  mind,  L  199 ;  if  too  coherent  in  the  i 
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abstnct  it,  L  199;  Univanity  lectQvet»  advice  to 
nise  tbepenMoa  o^  out  of  the  Sutton  Estate,  iL  241 ; 
mike  dieii  sobtile,  L  86;  a  pofition  in,  that  tiiere  is 
no  proportion  between  somewhat  and  nothing,  L  77. 
Ilrthwnatic,  the  subject  of  it,  quantity  detcmnined,  L 

198. 
Matrimony,  oojections  to  our  form  of,  iL  426. 
Matter  of  divinity,  i.  243. 

Matter,  a  fixed  sum  of,  L  410 ;  characters  of,  iL  1 16 ; 
like  a  common  strumpet,  iL  109 ;  alteration  of,  iL 
114;  quantity  of,  whether  always  measured  by 
weight,  iL  560,  662 ;  a  table  of  the  conjunction  and 
expansion  of;  in  tangible  bodies,  with  a  calculation 
of  their  ratios  in  different  bodies,  iL  661 ;  account  of 
the  experiments  firom  which  the  table  was  made,  iL 
561. 
Matthew,  Mr.  Tobie,  letters  to,  i.  277 ;  letter  to,  con- 

cemmg  the  Latin  translation  of  his  essays,  i.  6. 
Matthews,  Mr.,  letter  to,  with  the  book  De  Sapientia 

Veterum,  L  4. 
Maturation,  of  drinks  and  fruits,  iL  48;  of  metals, 

iL49. 
May  dew,  for  medicine,  iL  106. 
Maximilian,  assisted  by  Hemy,  L  337 ;  marries  the 

Duchess  of  Brittany,  L  337. 
Maxims  of  the  common  laws,  iii.  219. 
Maxims  of  the  law,  uL  223-^247. 
Meats  that  induce  satiety,  iL  46. 
Mechanic  arts,  the  first  device  in,  comes  short,  but 

refined  by  time,  L  85 ;  the  study  o^  ii.  668. 
Mechanical  operations,  the  chief  root  of,  ii.  8. 
Mechanical  wisdom,  story  of  Dsdalus  applied  to,  L  800. 
Mechanical  history  assists  natural  philosophy,  L  188. 
Mechanics,  history  o^  neglected,  i.  188. 
Medes  painted  their  eyes,  iL  99. 
Medical  receipts,  iL  469. 
Medical  remains,  ii.  466, 
Medicinal  property  of  pepper,  iL  14. 
Medicinal  earth,  veins  of,  iL  94. 
.Medicinal  history  is  deficient,  L  203. 
Medicinable,  making  herbs  and  fruits,  iL  69. 
Medicine,  scammony  a  strong,  ii.  9 ;  its  effiBct  on  cor- 
rupt bodies,  iL  343 ;  diange  of,  ii.  18 ;  separate  from 
philosophy,  mere  empirical  practice,  L  201 ;  its  power 
on  the  mind,  L  202 ;  deficiendes  aikl  want  of  reports, 
defective  anatomy  and  hasty  conclusions,  L  203; 
office  of,  L  203 ;  and  music  conjoined  hi  Apollo, 
L203. 
Medicines,  Celsus's  observations  on,  L  207 ;  prepara- 
tions of,  L  205;  difierent  qualities  of,  iL  13;  experi- 
ment touching  purging,  iL  13;  how  purging  ones 
lose  their  virtue,  ii.  9 ;  special  simples  fbr,  iL  91 ; 
that  condense  and  relieve  the  spirits,  IL  99. 
Mediocrity  of  athletics,  i.  205. 
Meditationee  Sacne,  first  edition  of,  i.  6 ;  Sacrs,  L  67. 
Medusa,  L  298. 
Megrims,  causes  of,  ii.  99. 

Melancholy,  wine  for  preserving  the  spirit  against  ad- 
verse, iL  466 ;  drink  to  dissipate,  ii.  9. 
Melioration  of  fruits,  trees,  and  plants,  ii.  62. 
Melocotone  and  peach,  b^t  from  seed,  ii.  64. 
Melting,  gold  easy  metal  for,  ii.  108. 
Memnon,  or  a  youth  too  forward,  L  297. 
Memory,  L  212 ;  the  art  of,  visible  images  in,  iL  131 ; 
how  strengthened,  iL  133;  men's  desire  of,  L  190 ; 
that  cell  in  the  mind  filled  by  history,  L  192;  and 
invention,  divorce  between,  L  186;  history  relates 
to  the,  L  187. 
'Hfeii,  their  dispositions,  L  224;  savage  desires  of,  L 
177 ;  sweats  of,  ii.  8 ;  union  between  all,  iL  443 ; 
«ibe  best  books,  iL  486. 


Men's  natures  and  ends,  L  233. 

Men's  minds,  logical  and  mathematical,  i.  236. 

Men's  spirits,  the  general  sympathy  of,  iL  137. 

Menander  of  vain  love,  i.  227. 

Mercenaries  not  to  be  relied  on,  L  37. 

Merchandises,  king's  right  of  impositions  on,  ii.  278 ; 
argument  concerning  impositions  on,  ii.  278. 

Mer^andise,  foreign,  iL  385;  ever  despised  by  the 
kings  of  this  realm  as  ignoble,  iL  228 ;  flourishes  in 
the  decline  of  a  state,  i.  62. 

Merchants,  speeches  on  their  petition  respecting  Spa- 
nish grievances,  ii.  193 ;  gprants  of,  iL  279. 

Mercury,  mixture  of  metals  with,  ii.  459. 

Mercury  and  sulphur,  experiments  on,  iL  53 ;  and  salt, 
history  o^  iiL  466. 

Mercy,  of  despatch,  iL  487 ;  its  works  are  the  distinc- 
tion to  find  out  hypocrites,  i.  69 ;  examples  of,  lor 
comfort,  ii.  380 ;  the  white  robe  of,  iL  319 ;  to  what 
extent  honourable,  ii.  384 ;  in  a  king  when  cruelty, 
ii.  384 ;  its  variation,  iL  446. 

Merick,  Sir  Gilly,  left  guard  at  Essex  House,  ii.  358 ; 
pays  forty  shUlings  to  the  players  to  act  Richard 
the  Second,  iL  365 ;  evidence  against,  ii.  236. 

Messages,  speech  on  receiving  the  king's,  iL  276. 

Metal  trumpet,  ii.  456. 

Metal,  wei{^t  of,  in  water,  iL  464 ;  drowning  of  the 
base  in  the  more  precious,  iL  108 ;  statues,  ii.  456 ; 
string,  iL  466 ;  bell,  iL  456. 

Metals  and  vegetables,  mixture  of;  iL  447. 

Metals  and  minerals,  as  to  the  union  of;  iL  459 ;  sepa- 
ration of,  iL  460. 

Metals,  variation  o^  into  different  shapes,  bodies,  and 
natures,  iL  460 ;  touching  the  finer  sort  of  base,  iL 
116;  incorporation,  uses  o^  iL  456 ;  drowning  of,  iL 
457 ;  which  melt  easiest,  iL  460 ;  adulteration  o^  iL 
469 ;  versions  o^  ii.  459 ;  quenching  of;  in  water, 
iL  33;  which  contain  dififerent  metals,  iL  460 ;  ma- 
turation o^  iL  49 ;  orient  colour  in  dissolution  of, 
iL  49. 

Metaphysic  handleth  that  which  suppoeeth  in  nature  a 
reason  and  understanding,  i.  196. 

Metellus,  Cesar's  noble  answer  to,  C 181. 

Methodical  delivery,  L  214. 

Methusalem  water,  use  of,  iL  467. 

Methods  and  arts,  error  of  over-early  reduction  of 
knowledge  into,  L  173. 

Metis,  or  counsel,  L  312.  \ 

Meverel,  Dr.,  hb  answer  to  questions  on  variation  of 
metals,  iL  461 ;  his  answers  touching  restitutions  of 
metals  and  minerals,  iL  462 ;  his  answer  to  ques- 
tions on  separation  of  metals  and  minerals,  ii.  460; 
his  answers  to  questions  concerning  minerals  and 
metals,  iL  459 ;  his  questions,  iL  458. 

Mezentius,  his  torment  quoted,  ii.  16. 

Microcosmus,  ancient  opinion  that  man  was,  L  202. 

Midas,  judge  between  Apollo  and  Pan,  L  183. 

Military  commanders,  vainglory  an  essential  point  in, 
L67. 

Military  puissance,  its  three  main  parts,  men,  money, 
and  confederates,  iL  213. 

Military  disposition,  greatness  too  often  ascribed  to, 
u.  195. 

Military  power,  conjunction  between  learning  and,  L 
179,  180 ;  learning  promotes,  i.  179. 

Military  virtues  promoted,  L  181. 

Military  arts  flourish  most  while  virtue  growi,  L  20b. 

Military  greatness  and  excellence  in  learning  united, 
L  164, 165. 

Milk,  increasing  o^  in  milch  beasts,  ii.  105 ;  warm 
from  the  cow  what  good  for,  ii.  15 ;  spirits  of  wiue 
commixed  with,  iL  465. 
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Mindng  mett,  when  uieAil,  iL  15. 

Mind,  a  lottled  state  of,  in  doubt,  one  of  the  pnncipal 
■apporteri  of  man's  life,  L  69 ;  made  light  by  dwell- 
ing upon  the  imaginatbn  of  the  thing  to  come,  L 
69 ;  passions  of,  afiect  the  body,  iL  95 ;  state  of|  in 
controversy,  ii.  420 ;  idols  of  the,  make  men  churl- 
ish and  mutinous,  L  166 ;  the,  endued  with  tender 
sense  by  learning,  t  168 ;  its  dispositions  discovered 
by  physiognomy,  L  201 ;  commandment  of  the,  over 
the  body,  i.  206 ;  culture  of,  t  223 ;  regimen,  of,  i. 
226 ;  versatility  of,  i.  235 ;  states  of,  L  227 ;  the 
senses  are  the  reporters  to  the,  L  162;  Solomon's 
observations  on  the,  L  162 ;  defects  of  the,  learning 
prevents  the  fixing  of  the,  L  182 ;  learning  makes 
the,  gentle  and  generous  to  govenmient,  i.  166. 

Minds,  learning  scAens  men's,  and  makes  them  unapt 
for  use  of  arms,  L  164. 

Mind  of  man  delights  in  generalities,  i.  198 ;  nature 
o^  i.  161 ;  knowledge  respecting  the  fiMulties  o^  is 
of  two  kinds:  1.  The  understanding;  2.  The  will, 
1206. 

Mind  of  men,  division  of:  1.  Origin;  2.  Faculties, 
1205. 

Mind  and  body,  action  of,  on  each  other,  L  202 ;  power 
of  medicines  on  the,  L  202. 

Mineral  baths,  L  205. 

Mineral  works,  drowned,  a  speech  touching  the  recovery 
of,  ii.  463. 

Minerals,  imperfect  ones,  ii.  450 ;  as  to  discovery  of^ 
iL  463 ;  of  great  value,  iL  384 ;  questions  touching, 
u.  458. 

Minerals  and  metals,  union  of,  iL  459 ;  separation  of, 
ii.  460. 

Mines,  all  rich  the  king's,  though  in  the  smI  of  his  sub- 
jects, iL  228 ;  damps  in  which  kill,  iL  127 ;  their 
hopes  uncertain,  L  41. 

Mines  of  Germany,  vegetables  grow  in,  ii.  76. 

Mining,  speech  on,  ii.  463. 

Minister,  his  deep  responsibility  in  acts  of  preferment, 
ii.  378 ;  who  flatters  his  king  a  traitor,  iL  376. 

Ministers,  advice  for  the  choice  of,  L  44. 

Minister  and  priests,  ii.  426. 

Ministry,  preaching,  ii.  427. 

Mint,  laws  for  correction  of,  L  336 ;  certificate  relating 
to  the,  ii.  282. 

Mince's  laws,  spoken  of  in  grammar  schools,  iL  231, 
234 ;  a  pattern  among  the  Grecians,  iL  234. 

Miracles,  of  our  Saviour,  related  to  the  body,  L  203 ; 

•    meditations  on,  i.  67. 

Miracles,  every  one  a  new  creation,  L  67 ;  wrought  not 
for  atheists,  but  idolaters,  L  194. 

Mirrors  of  the  Romans,  iL  459. 

Miscellaneous  Tracts  translated  firom  the  Latin,  L  406^ 
456;  u.  543— 589;  iiL  523— 544. 

Miscellaneous  woiks,  iL  445. 

Missions,  church,  ii.  437. 

Misseltoe,  ii.  75. 

Misitheus,  a  pedant,  Rome  governed  by,  L  165. 

Mi^risions,  as  to  law  of,  iL  525. 

Misprision  of  treason,  ii.  162. 

Mistio,  its  di£&rence  from  compositio,  ii.  140 ;  its  two 
conditions,  time,  and  that  the  greater  draw  the  less, 
u.  141. 

Mithridates's  use  of  treacle,  iL  324. 

Mixing  of  metals  dissolved,  iL  465. 

Mixed  metals,  ii.  458. 

Mixed  mathematics,  L  199. 

Mixture,  of  vegetables  and  metals,  iL  459 ;  of  tin  and 
copper,  ii.  456 ;  of  silver  and  tin,  ii.  456. 

Modem  history  below  mediocrity,  L  190. 

Moisture,  qualification  of  heat  by,  iL  90. 


MoUtftcatiqn  of  metaK  iL  461, 462. 

Monarchy,  elective,  not  so  free  and  absolute  as  an 
hereditary,  iL  202 ;  without  nobility  a  p«re  tynmny, 
L21. 

Monastic  life,  the  beginning  was  good,  but  brought  into 
abuse  after,  L  69 ;  John  the  Baptist  referred  to  aaita 
author,  L  69. 

Money,  like  muck,  not  good  unless  spread,  L  23. 

Monopolies,  great  means  of  riches,  L  42  ;  care  in  ad- 
mitting, iL  385. 

Monsters,  history  of;  imperfect,  L  188. 

Montacute,  Viscount,  sent  to  Philip  of  Spain,  in  1560 ; 
the  king's  cold  conduct  to,  iL  259. 

Montagu,  Sir  H^  made  lord  chief  jnstioe,  afterwards 
Earl  of  Manchester,  iL  600. 

Montaigne's  reason  why  giving  the  lie  is  such  a  dis- 
grace, L  11. 

Moon,  die  influences  oi,  ii.  122 ;  magnetical  of  best,. 
iL  19 ;  opinion  that  it  is  composed  of  solid  matter, 
iL585. 

Moonbeams  not  hot,  L  100. 

Moors,  colouration  of  black  and  tawny,  iL  59. 

Morali^  improved  by  learning,  L  182. 

Moralists  censured  by  religions,  iL  419. 

More,  Sir  Thomas,  apophthegms  oi,  L  108,  109,  lia' 

Moro,  Christophero,  counsellor  of  the  King  of  Spain,, 
corresponds  with  Ferrera  on  Lopez's  plot  to  poeon 
Queen  Eliiabeth,  iL  219. 

Mortification  by  cold,  iL  106. 

Morton,  Archbishop  of  Canterbury,  his  character  and 
death,  L  371 ;  trusted  by  Henry  YU.,  L  29. 

MortresB,  how  to  be  made,  iL  15. 

Moses,  (Sod's  first  pen,  L  175 ;  wisdom  of  the  osr^ 
monial  law  of;  L  175;  was  seen  in  all  Egypliaa 
learning,  i.  82,  98 ;  fitter  to  be  named  for  honour's 
sake  to  other  lawgivers,  than  to  be  numbered  among 
them,  iL  234. 

Moss,  what  it  is  and  where  it  grows,  iL  74. 

Moth,  how  bred,  iL  92. 

Motion,  remissness  of  the  ancients  in  invesligBling,  L 
408;  the  common  division  o^  deficient,  L  409; 
violent,  L  413 ;  of  liberty,  what,  iL  8 ;  of  sounds,  iL 
36 ;  after  the  instant  of  death,  iL  59 ;  upon  tensore, 
ii.  8 ;  of  pressure  upon  bells,  iL  8 ;  quidmess  U,  in 
birds,  iL  90;  of  bodies,  experiments  touching  the^ 
iL  8. 

Motions  which  make  no  noise,  iL  26 ;  by  imitation,  iL 
45. 

Motives,  erroneous,  for  the  acquisition  of  knowledge^ 
L  174. 

Mountains,  why  inhabited  by  Pan,  L  291. 

Mountjoye,  Lord,  dedication  of  the  odours  of  good 
and  evil  to,  L  72 ;  ihe  colours  of  good  and  evil  dedi- 
cated to,  L  7. 

Mountjoye,  Lord,  Spaniards  defeated  in  Ireland  by,  iL 
206,211. 

Mudanus,  a  disdosure  of  his  own  actions,  L  57 ;  nndid 
Vitellius  by  a  felse  feme,  i.  62. 

Muck,  different  sorts,  iL  464. 

Mud,  what  it  turns  to,  ii.  463. 

Mummies  of  Egypt,  ii.  104. 

Mummy,  force  of  in  stanching  of  blood,  iL  134* 

Murder  and  manslaughter,  laws  against,  amended,  L 
333. 

Murder  of  princes  more  than  simple  murder,  iL 
392. 

Murray,  letters  to  Mr.  John,  from  Lord  Bacon,  iL 
511. 

Muses,  why  the  companions  of  Bacchus,  i.  304. 

Mushrooms,  what  properties  th^  contain,  ii.  74. 

Music,  its  effects,  L  177;  a  quaver  in,  like  light  da*' 
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wtter,  L  194;  in  diarchet,  H.  426;  qoaiter  notes 
in,  u.  25 ;  experiments  toodiing,  iL  24 ;  Tohintary 
in  Toioe  only,  u.  38 ;  eSect  of  dii^rent  sorts,  ii.  26 ; 
on  the  water,  iL  80. 

Mosic  and  medidne  enjoined  in  Apollo,  L  208. 

Musical  instrament  played  on  by  the  rays  of  the  son, 
ii.  670. 

Musical  glasses,  ii.  8. 

Mosidans,  their  pieoept  to  fall  from  discords  to  accords, 
i.  194. 

Mysteries,  danger  of  piying  into,  L  295 ;  their  origin, 
i.  70 ;  of  God  not  to  be  drawn  down  to  man's  rea- 
son, but  man  raised  to  divine  things,  i.  195. 

Naxb  of  nations,  though  seemingly  superficial,  carries 
much  impression,  iL  141 ;  one  of  the  external  points 
of  separation  with  Scotland,  ii.  144. 

Names,  iL  464. 

Naphtha,  a  bituminous  mortar,  ii.  462. 

Nicies,  disease  of,  its  origin,  iL  10;  the  Spaniards 
in  competition  with  the  sea  of  Rome  for  Naples,  iL 
201,  214. 

Narcissus,  his  manner  of  relating  to  Claudius  the 
marriage  of  Mpssalina  and  Silius,  i.  80. 

Nardssus,  the  flower  of,  representing  unprofitable  self- 
love,  L  289. 

Narrations,  nurseries  for  history,  L  190. 

Natural  divination,  two  sorts,  i.  206. 

Natural  history,  division  of,  L  187 ;  often  iabuloqs,  L 
171. 

Natural  light,  kindling  of,  L  454. 

Natural  magic,  defective,  L  199 ;  Paracelsus's  school 
of,  L  206 ;  its  true  sense,  L  195. 

Natural  philosophy,  book  of  Job  pregnant  with,  L 
177;  analogy  between,  and  speculative  philosophy, 
i.  199 ;  divided  into  three  parts,  L  199 ;  concerning 
prindples  oC,  L  194 ;  assisted  1^  registry  of  doubts, 
i.  200 ;  concerning  the  soul  or  spirit,  L  194;  prin- 
dpally  assisted  by  mechanical  histoiy,  L  188;  the 
least  followed  of  all  knowledge,  L  97 ;  received  great 
opposition  from  superstition,  L  97 ;  gives  an  excd- 
lent  defence  against  superstition  and  infidelity,  L  98 ; 
causes  which  have  retarded  its  progress,  i.  424 ;  new 
systems  o^  L  427. 

Natural  phUosophy  in  Orpheus's  Fable,  i.  295. 

Natural  prudence,  experimental,  philosophical,  and 
magical,  L  199 ;  operative  part  of  natural  philosophy, 
L  199. 

Natural  theology,  the  contemplation  of  Ood  in  his 
creatures,  L  194. 

Natural  reason,  Sarah's  laughter  an  image  of,  L 
239. 

Natural  science  and  natural  prudence,  i.  195. 

Natural  and  Experimental  Histoiy,  preparation  for, 
iii.  426 ;  history,  iii.  434. 

Nature,  its  quantum  eternal,  L  194;  her  truth  said 
to  be  hid  in  mines  and  caves,  i.  195 ;  experiment  on 
the  secret  processes  of,  iL  23 ;  an  order  in  the  govern- 
ment of  the  world,  iL  138;  its  fundamental  law, 
iL  138;  as  considered  by  philosophers- L  194. 

Nature  and  man,  bow  differing  in  spirit,  L  211. 

Nature  of  man,  what  grateful  and  agreeable  to  the, 
ii.  137. 

Nature  of  men,  L  177. 

Nature  in  men,  essay  on,  i.  45 ;  the  modes  of  subduing 
nature,  L  45 ;  runs  dther  to  herbs  or  weeds,  L  45 ; 
not  to  be  trusted  to  unless  corroborated  by  custom, 
i.  45 ;  hot  natures  not  ripe  for  action  till  after  their 
meridian,  L  48 ;  reposed  natures  earlier,  L  48 ;  a 
consent  between  body  and  mind,  and  whoe  nature 
errs  in  one  she  ventures  in  the  other,  L  49 ;  studies 
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perfect  nature,  L  55 ;  a  little  natural  philosophy  dis- 
poses to  atheism,  much  to  religion,  L  71,  83 ;  Vale- 
rius Terminus  of  the  interpretation  of  nature,  L  81. 

Nature,  thoughts  and  observations  concerning  tilt 
interpretation  of,  L  422 — 484;  ii.  551;  prindples 
and  origins  o^  according  to  the  febles  of  Cupid  and 
heaven,  L  435 ;  only  conquered,  by  obe3ring,  L  431 ; 
interpretation  of,  iiL  345, 371. 

Nature  of  revelation,  L  241. 

Natures  of  much  heat  not  fit  for  action  in  youth,  L 
284. 

Naturalization  of  the  Scotch,  speech  on,  iL  150 ;  the 
four  degrees  of,  iL  169. 

Naturalization,  states  should  be  liberal  o^  L  87 ;  Ro-^ 
mans  most  so,  L  37. 

Naval  power  advanced  by  King  Henry  YII.,  L  336. 

Navigable  rivets  help  to  trade,  il.  258. 

Navy  the  walls  of  our  kingdom,  iL  264 ;  ooosidsca* 
tions  respecting,  ii.  148. 

Negative  side,  men  fond  of  seeming  wise  find  ease  to* 
be  of  tiie,  L  33. 

Negligence  of  learned  men,  L  168 

Negotiating,  essay  on,  L  53. 

Negotiation,  L  228 ;  its  wisdom,  L  229,  280, 281. 

Negotiations,  fordgn,  with  princes  or  states^  iL  882. 

Negroes,  cause  of  blackness  in,  ii.  59. 

Nemesis,  or  vicissitudes,  L  302. 

Neptdne's  temple,  saying  of  Diagoras,  i.  21 1. 

Nero,  Apollonius's  reason  for  his  overthrow,  iL  277. 

Nero's  opinion  of  Seneca's  style,  L  111 ;  wish  of  »• 
senator  respecting  his  fether,  L  111. 

Nero  and  Nerva,  diflbrence  between,  ii.  277. 

Nerva  and  Trajan,  King  James  I.  compared  to,  iL 
272. 

Nerva,  a  learned  prince,  i.  177;  Tadtus's  character 
of,  L  177. 

Netherlands,  revolt  of;  from  Philip  of  Spain,  occa* 
doned  by  his  resolution  to  disannul  their  liberties 
and  establish  a  martial  government,  ii.  259 ;  reodved 
into  Queen  Elizabeth's  protection,  ii.  259. 

Nettles,  their  roots  and  leaves,  iL  267 ;  roots  oi,  ii 
476. 

Nevil,  Sir  Henry,  ambassador  to  France,  ii.  354. 

Neville,  privy  to  conspiracy  of  the  Earl  of  Essex,  iL 
363. 

Neville's,  John,  Lord,  case,  iL  528. 

New  Atlantis,  L  255 ;  employment  of  fellows  in,  L 
269 ;  ordinances,  hymns,  and  services,  L  269 ;  dedi* 
cation  o^  L  255 ;  Solomon*s  house  in,  L  255,  262 ;, 
end  of  foundation,  L  266 ;  caves  in,  L  266;  towers 
in,  i.  266 ;  lakes  in,  L  266 ;  atmosphere  artificial,  L 
267 ;  health  chambers  o^  L  267 ;  orchards  in,  L 
267 ;  pariKs  for  animals  in,  L  267 ;  pools  in,  L  267 ; 
drinks  and  dispensations,  i.  268;  furnaces  in,  L 
268. 

New  things,  though  they  hdp  by  their  utility,  they 
trouble  by  their  inconformity,  L  32;  are  like 
stringers,  more  admired  and  less  fevoured,  L  32. 

Newport,  battle  o^  iL  211;  bravery  of  the  Engliafa 
there,  iL  211. 

Niius,  water  of,  sweet,  iL  103. 

Nimrod,  the  first  conqueror,  iL  168. 

Nidbis,  arguments  of  those  who  opposed  surrendering, 
on  the  retreat  of  the  Itoman  army  out  of  Persia,  iL 
223. 

Nid  prius  judge  supplied  by  commission,  iL  499. 

Nitre,  its  power  and  qualities,  ii.  12 ;  abundance  o^  in 
certain  sea-shores,  ii.  104 ;  experiment  touching,  iL 
54. 

Nobilities,  several,  one  of  the  internal  points  of  separa- 
tion with  Scotland,  ii.  146 ;  considerations  touching 
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tbam*  it  147;  tnggeilioDf  to  nke  nobiUty  aiiMmg 
the  andeitaken  of  the  plaiitatioDs  in  Irelaad,  fi. 
185. 

Nobilhy,  e«aj  of,  L  SI ;  the  mohipljing  o^  in  aa  OTar- 
propoitioiiy  bring!  •  tUto  to  uMetsitj,  L  23 ;  de- 
pnmtd  hy  Henrj  Y II.,  which  made  hit  timet  fiill  of 
troaUet,  i  28;  their  too  great  increate  hoita  the 
peatant,  i.  37;  auperfloi^  of,  decreatet  military 
power,  L  336. 

NoUemen,  their  hoapitality  condnoet  to  martial  gseat^ 
neat,  i.  37 ;  better  govemort  in  new  plantation!  than 
merchantt,  L  41. 

Noblemen's  chaplaint,  new  retidenoe  o(,  iL  428. 

Nod,  Henry,  hit  opinion  of  courtien,  i.  121. 

Norfolk,  Duke  oi,  proved  at  his  condemnation  that  the 
Doke  of  AWa  and  the  Spanish  ambaaiador  plotted 
with  him,  iL  260 ;  hit  attainder*  i.  318. 

Northampton,  Earl  o^  an  aniwer  of  hit,  L  1 18. 

Northumberland,  Earl  of,  slain  by  insurgents,  i.  334. 

Notes,  at  to  quarter  noCea  in  mutic,  ii.  26. 

Norrit,  Colonel  Sir  John,  repultet  the  Spaniards  at 
Rimenant,  iL  207 ;  memorable  retnat  of,  to  Gaunt, 
iL208. 

Nottingham,  Earl  o^  second  invaaion  of  Spain,  and 
capture  of  Cadis  under  Earlt  Eiiex  and  Notting- 
ham, iL210. 

Nouriahing,  way  of,  iiL  478. 

Novelty,  love  o^  an  impediment  to  knowledge,  L  96 ; 
though  not  rejected,  ahould  be  suspected,  L  32. 

Novum  Organum,  iiL  343;  Bacon's  (^linion  o(, 
iL436. 

Numa,  body  found  after  death,  il.  104 ;  Ida  delight  in 
aotitnde,  L  88. 

Objscts  d  pursuit,  L  227. 

Obligation  and  reward,  necessaiy  for  the  recovery  of 
the  hearts  of  the  Irish,  iL  189;  considantion  of 
their  nature,  ii.  190. 

Observations  on  a  libel  published  in  1692,  iL  242. 

Ocampo,  Alonso  D.,  Spanish  succours  to  Kinsale 
under  his  command,  iL  21 1 ;  taken  prisoner,  iL  212. 

Occhus,  honey  distilled  from,  ii.  82. 

Odonnell  and  Tyrone's  endeavour  to  rescue  Kinsale, 
H.  211. 

Odour,  nourishment  of^  iL  128 ;  eflect  of,  upon  Demo- 
critus,  ii.  128. 

Odours,  impoisoning  by,  iL  127;  touching  fetid  and 
fragrant,  iL  112;  transmission  of,  iL  126. 

Office  of  constables,  iiL  316. 

Office  of  compositions  for  alienations,  iiL  319. 

Office  of  rhetoric,  L  216. 

Officers  of  state,  one  of  the  internal  points  of  sepa- 
ration with  Scotland,  iL  146;  considerations  con- 
cerning them,  iL  146. 

Officers,  choice  of^  for  the  king's  court,  ii.  387. 

Ogle,  Sir  John,  his  eminent  services  at  the  battle  of 
Newport,  ii.  211. 

Oil,  different  sorts  mixed  with  metals  when  dissolved, 
iL  466 ;  mode  of  expansion  of,  ii.  669. 

Oil  of  almonds  mixed  with  spirits  of  wine,  iL  466. 

Oil  of  sweet  almonds  nourishing,  ii.  16. 

Ointments,  preserving,  iL  466. 

Old  men  love  young  company,  ii.  129. 

Okl  age  of  ancient  sophists,  ii.  129. 

Olympian  games,  i.  206. 

Omoores,  Owny  Mac  Roory  chief  of  the,  iL  361. 

Openers,  medicines,  iL  468. 

Opinion,  private,  more  ftee,  before  others  more  reve- 
rend, L  29 ;  a  master  wheel,  not  long-lived  without 
■upported  by  worth,  iL  614. 


Opinions  of  Pkito  and  Parmanidea,  L  197 ;  ££Eef- 
ences  o^  touching  principlet  of  nature,  L  200,  20L 

Opium,  how  qualified,  iL  10. 

Opportunity,  necessity  of^  iL  486;  should  be  taken 
Mlvantage  o^  iL  486. 

Orange,  Prince  of,  hurt  by  the  Spanish  boy,  iL  18. 

Orchards,  L  267 ;  planting  of,  iL  384. 

Order  the  life  of  despatch,  L  32. 

Order  for  confirming  report,  iL  482. 

Orders,  invalid  if  granted  by  abuse,  iL  481 ;  copies  U, 
to  be  kept  by  register,  iL  481 ;  the  lord  chanoeUor's, 
iL  474 ;  holy  examinations  for,  ii.  427 ;  to  be  sec 
down  by  register  as  pronounced  by  lord  chancellor, 
iL  481.;  made,  not  altered  on  petition,  though  tb^ 
may  be  stayed,  iL  484. 

Ordinances  in  chancery,  iL  479. 

Ore,  degrees  of  richness  how  known,  iL  460. 

Ormus  taken  firom  Spain  by  the  PeniaDs,  iL  201, 
214. 

Omamenta  Rationalia,  account  ot,  L  10. 

Otho  having  slain  himself,  pity  provoked  his  foUowcD 
to  die,  L  12. 

Orpheus,  the  allegory  of  his  harp  erplainitd,  iL  184 

Orpheus,  or  the  sirens,  L  313. 

Orpheus,  or  philosophy,  L  296. 

Orrice  root,  experiment  touching  the,  iL  119. 

Ostend,  valour  of  the  English  at,  iL  212. 

Ostrich  ran  with  her  head  ofi^  iL  69. 

Outlawry,  plea  o^  iL  483. 

Overbuiy,  Sir  T.,  poisoned  in  the  Tower,  iL  609 ;  moh 
der  of,  1613,  iL  316. 

Owen,  Mr.,  charge  against  for  high  treason,  iL  313 ;  si»> 
plement  to  Sir  Francis  Baoon*s  speech  in  the  Kii^f 
Bench  against,  iL  612 ;  his  case,  iL  614. 

Oxidrakea,  in  India,  ordnance  known  in  that  d^, 
L  61. 

Oystera,  Colchester,  fettened  by  firesh  water,  iL  94. 

Pack,  the  hitter  fool's  answer  to  Qaesn  EliabaCh, 
L  107. 

Padua,  its  recovery  and  defence  justified,  iL  202 

Paget,  Lady,  her  answer  to  Elizabeth,  L  121. 

Paintings  of  the  body,  iL  99. 

Painting,  a  painter  may  make  a  better  feoe  than  eicr 
was,  L  49. 

Pain,  resistance  of^  iL  96. 

Pallas  armed,  the  fable  of  her  birth  containeth  a  aecnt 
of  empire,  L  28. 

Palace,  description  of  a  perfect  one,  i.  60. 

Palatinate,  despair  of  recovering  it  by  treaty,  iL  198 ; 
recovery  of  it  a  just  ground  of  war  with  Spain, 
ii.  202. 

Paleness,  cause  of^  iL  96. 

Pan,  or  nature,  i.  289 ;  his  beard  and  hair  depicting 
beams  or  influence  of  celestial  bodies,  L  290 ;  hii 
horns  depicting  a  pyramid,  i.  290 ;  his  ensigns  de- 
noting harmony  and  empire,  291. 

Pan's  marriage  with  Echo,  L  292. 

Pan,  his  cloak  representing  the  stars,  L  291 ;  hii 
hunting  describing  progression,  L  291 ;  his  wrestling 
with  Cupid,  i.  292 ;  his  catching  Typhon  in  a  nst, 
nature  overcoming  the  elements,  L  292 ;  his  findiof 
Ceres,  depicting  inventions  the  work  of  chance, 
L  292. 

Pantomimi  imitate  the  voice,  ii.  40. 

Panama,  the  land  enterprise  of,  ill  meaaured,  iL  211 

Papists,  more  knotted  in  dependence  towards  Spain 
and  among  themselves,  iL  206;  the  true  rsssoo  of 
the  severe  laws  against,  ii.  206. 

Paper,  experiment  on  chambletting  of^  iL  100. 
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^ttnUw,  ute  o^  L  978. 

^anble  of  JoiImud,  U.  270 ;  the  gttef  of  tleap,  I  328. 

^araoebos,  his  ichool  of  natural  magic,  L  806 ;  on 
mercury  and  lulphur,  il  53. 

^aradiae,  man's  work  in  was  contemplation,  L  175 ; 
birds  of;  feetiees,  ii.  269. 

Paradoxes,  represented  by  the  ikble  of  Echo,  L  292 ; 
Christian,  ii.  410. 

^ardons,  reviaion  of  grants  of,  ii.  473. 

Barents  and  children,  essay  of,  i.  15. 

^aris,  his  judgment  for  beauty  before  wisdom,  L  183. 

*aris,  valour  of  the  Engtish  at  the  suburbs  of,  ii  212. 

'arisatis  poisoning  one  side  of  a  knifo,  iL  322. 

?arks  for  animals,  i.  267. 

ihurliament,  the  perfection  of  monarchy,  it  285 ;  mode 
of  marshaling  business  in,  ii.  286 ;  of  the  United 
Kingdom,  four  considerations  of,  iL  146 ;  how  to  be 
looked  on,  il  270 ;  when  controlled  by  the  common 
law,  ii  506;  liberty  of,  iL  276. 

?arliainents,  use  of,  iL  380 ;  several,  one  of  tha  inter- 
nal points  of  separation  with  BcoUand,  ii.  146. 

Planna,  Duke  of,  assists  Don  John  of  Austria,  at  Ri- 
menant,  iL  207;  a  strong  army  ready  under  his 
conduct  to  join  the  SpauMh  Armada,  ii.  208 ;  alie- 
gatkm  that  he  delayed  coming  to  join  the  Aimada, 
a  pretence  of  the  Spaniards,  iL  209 ;  the  assailant 
at  the  battle  of  Newport,  iL  211. 

Parmenides,  his  opinions  of  unity,  L  197 ;  the  philo- 
sophy of;  L  435. 

Panneoides'  tenet  concerning  cold,  iL  19. 

Parrots  imitate  sounds,  iL  40. 

Parry,  a  cunning  traitor,  the  evasion  he  bad  prepared 
for  his  treason,  iL  217. 

Particular  objects,  thor  investigatioa  not  an  endless 
task,  as  that  of  opinions  and  disputes  is,  iL  559. 

Particular  histories,  catalogiie  of,  iii.  431. 

Partitions  of  knowledge,  rule  in  the,  L  201. 

Pasrioo,  foble  of  Dionysius,  L  303 ;  no  afifoctation  in, 
L45. 

Pasiioiis  of  the  mind,  impressions  they  make  on  the 
body,  iL  95. 

Passive  good,  L  221. 

Passive,  resistance  in  quantity  of,  ii.  460. 

Patents,  letter  to  the  king  from  Lord  Chancellor 
Bacon  touching,  iL  527. 

Pater  Patrin,  iL  266. 

Patrimony  of  the  church,  ii  378. 

Patience,  L  205. 

Pawlet's,  Sir  Amyas,  saying  respecting  haste,  L  112. 

Peace,  among  nations  an  empty  name,  iL  204 ;  efifect 
of;  in  fruitful  kingdoms,  iL  184;  disposition  to,  ii. 
382;  Kmg  Henry  VIL  said,  when  Christ  came, 
peace  was  sung ;  when  he  died,  it  was  bequeathed, 
L  381. 

Peacham,  Edmund,  matters  relating  to  his  trial,  iL  51 1 ; 
his  case,  iL  514. 

Peacock's  examinations,  letter  to  the  king  concerning, 
from  F.  Verulam,  cane,  iL  505. 

Peccant  humours  of  learning,  L  172. 

Pedantical  knowledge,  L  218. 

Peers,  names  of  who  found  the  Earl  of  Essex  guilty, 
iL  863 ;  house  of,  power  of  judicature  of  the,  iL  380. 

Pegasus,  L  293. 

Pells,  answer  of  a  Lacedsmonian  taken  at,  to  an 
Athenian,  L  108. 

Pellet,  expulsion  of  the,  iL  11. 

Peloponnesian  war,  its  cause  the  fear  of  the  Lacede- 
monians, and  the  greatness  of  the  Athenians,  ii.  203. 

Penal  laws,  the  number  of  them,  iL  230;  certificate 
touching  the  projects  of  Stephen  Proctor  relating  to, 
IL  236 ;  the  people  so  ensnared  in  a  multitude  of 


penal  laws,  that  the  execution  of  them  cannot  be 
borne,  ii.  236 ;  during  the  reign  of  James  I.,  iL  306. 

Penance  of  certain  monks  in  Russia,  L  46. 

Penelope's  web,  iL  474. 

Pensile,  whether  solid  globe  can  remain  so,  iL  586. 

Pentheus,  his  misery  from  presumption,  L  295. 

People  not  competent  judges,  ii.  420. 

People,  offences  which  concern  the,  and  are  capital, 
iL  292 ;  offences  which  concern,  not  capital,  iL  293 ; 
the  voice  of  the,  iL  486. 

Pepper,  its  medicinal  property,  iL  14. 

Percussion,  experiments  touchmg,  iL  103;  eflfect  of, 
upon  liquids,  iL  8 ;  quickness  o$  the  cause  of  sound, 
iL33. 

Percussions  creating  tones,  iL  24. 

Percolation,  experiments  in,  iL  7. 

Perkin  Warbeck,  personates  the  Duke  of  York,  i.  346 ; 
his  birth  and  education,  L  347 ;  conspiracy  in  his 
favour,  L  349 ;  his  address  to  the  King  of  Scotland, 
i.  357 ;  his  insurrection  in  Cornwall,  i.  365 ;  accepts 
Henry's  mercy,  L  367 ;  his  confession,  L  367 ;  con* 
spiracy  in  the  Tower  in  favour  of,  L  369 ;  his  exe- 
cution at  Tyburn,  L  370. 

Perfect  history,  L  189. 

Persian  magic,  L  194. 

Persians  take  Ormus,  iL  201,  214 ;  their  empire  a 
proof  that  multitudes  of  provinces  are  matters  of 
burden  rather  than  of  strength,  illustrated  by  the 
conquest  of  Alexander  the  Great,  ii.  223. 

Persia,  its  three  great  revolutions,  iL  229. 

Perseus,  or  war,  i.  292. 

Perseus,  King  of  Blacedon,  Livy's  censure  against  his 
mode  of  carrying  on  war,  iL  216. 

Persecution,  end  of,  iL  415. 

Perfection,  the  last  part  of  business,  L  32 ;  bred  by  the 
practice  being  harder  than  the  use,  L  45. 

Perfumes,  use  of;  ii.  127. 

Peripatetics'  doctrine  of  fire,  iL  12. 

Perjury,  wilful  and  corrupt,  punishable,  ii.  290. 

Pestilential  years,  experiments  touching,  iL  99. 

Petit  treason,  cases  o^  iL  162 ;  punishment  of,  iL  163. 

Petitions,  desire  of  the  lords  at  a  conference  that  the 
commons  should  consider  of  the  inconveniences  of 
entertaining  petitions  concerning  private  injuries,  iL 
196 ;  reasons  and  precedents  agamst  their  receiving 
them,  iL  197 ;  what  not  granted  by,  ii.  484 ;  what 
granted  by,  ii.  485 ;  what  may  be  stayed  by,  iL  484. 

Pewter,  what  made  of,  iL  459. 

Philip,  King  of  Castile,  driven  on  the  English  coast,  L 
378 ;  his  interview  with  King  Henry,  i.  378. 

Philip  of  Macedon,  saying  of  his,  i,  1 13 ;  his  dream,  i. 
43 ;  replies  made  to  him,  L  116;  comparison  of  him 
to  Philip  of  Spain,  ii.  255. 

Plulip  the  Fair,  his  conduct  to  Boniface  the  Vlllth,  iL 
528. 

Philip  of  Spain,  the  points  whereon  he  grounded  his 
plots,  ii.  256;  his  conduct  on  Queen  Elizabeth's 
accession,  iL  258. 

Philocrates,  a  wine*drinker,  i.  228. 

PhikMophers,  how  they  have  considered  nature,  L  194 ; 
quantity,  L  194 ;  similitude,  L  194 ;  diversity,  L  1 94 ; 
force  of  union,  L  194 ;  why  some  things  in  mass,  i. 
194;  why  some  so  rare,  L  194 ;  some  pioneers  and 
some  smiths,  L  195 ;  flattery  of  great  men  by,  L  169 ; 
Greek,  L  172. 

Philosophia  prima,  L 193 ;  men  have  abandoned,  L 173. 

Philosophies,  of  most  vigour  at  first,  L  85. 

Philosophy  and  religion,  remedies  sgainst  the  sirens, 
L  318;  of  commixed,  prejudicial  to  both,  L  195. 

Philosophy,  human,  miscellaneous  tracts  upon,  L  79; 
university  lectures,  advice  to  raise  the  pension  o(  out 
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of  the  Satton  estate,  u.  241 ;  of  athletic,  little  invee- 
tigated,  i.  205 ;  its  double  scale,  ascendent  and  de- 
scendent,  L  195;  superficial  knowledge  of,  incline 
the  mind  to  atheism,  L  164 ;  or  divinity  cannot  be 
searched  too  far,  i.  164 ;  natural,  assisted  by  registry 
of  doubts,  i.  200 ;  natural,  supported  by  mechanical 
history,  L  188 ;  natural,  divided  into  Uiree  parts,  L 
199 ;  natural,  prudence  the  operative  part  of,  i.  199 ; 
relates  to  the  reason,  i.  187;  ought  to  reject  vain 
speculations,  L  174 ;  divine,  human,  and  natural,  L 
193;  primitive  or  summary,  i.  193;  universal  de- 
scription of^  i.  194;  described  by  negative,  L  194; 
vain,  8t.  Paul's  admonition  against,  L  163;  its  ad- 
vantages to  religion,  i.  176 ;  conclusion  o^  L  239. 
Philosophy  and  arms,  instances  of  concurrence  in,  i. 
164, 165. 

Philosophy  and  universality,  professions  supplied  from, 
L  185. 

Phocion,  obstinacy  o^  L  165;  his  saying  when  ap- 
plauded by  the  people,  i.  109 ;  his  reply  to  a  messen- 
ger from  Alexander  with  a  present,  L  1 18. 

Physic,  a  man's  own  observation  of  what  he  finds  good 
the  best,  i.  39;  university  lectures  o(^  advice  to  raise 
the  pension  o^  out  of  the  Sutton  estate,  iL  241 ;  un- 
necoHary  in  a  well-dieted  body,  i.  165. 

Physician,  a  wise,  will  consider  if  disease  in  patient  be 
incurable,  ii.  17. 

Physicians,  predictions  of,  i.  206 ;  contrarieties  of,  i. 
39 ;  advice  respecting,  i.  39 ;  judged  by  events,  L 
203 ;  regimens  recommended  by,  L  202 ;  duty  ofy  to 
mitigate  the  pain  of  death,  i.  204;  apply  themselves 
to  studies  out  of  their  profBssion,  i.  203 ;  excellence 
in,  little  encouraged,  L  203 ;  why  at  times  less  suc- 
cessful than  quadu,  I  204^ 

Physiological  remains,  ii.  455. 

Physical  causes,  knowledge  ot,  i.  199 ;  their  search 
neglected,  L  198. 

Physic  and  metaphysic,  I  195. 

Physic,  handleth  that  which  is  in  nature  a  being  and 
moving,  l  1 96 ;  inherent  in  matter,  and  transitory, 
i.  196 ;  a  middle  term  between  natural  history  and 
metaphysic,  i.  196;  three  parts  of,  i.  196. 

Physiognomy,  L  201 ;  deficiency  in,  i.  201. 

Piety  of  Queen  Elizabeth,  i.  398. 

Pilate,  his  question  of  truth,  L  1 1. 

Pindarus's  saying,  ii.  268. 

Pisa,  cause  of  its  revolt  from  Florence,  ii.  155. 

Pisistratus,  tyranny  of,  mollified    by   Solon's 
iL234. 

Pismire,  the  sluggard  directed  to  the,  ii.  387. 

Pistachoes,  excellent  nourishment,  iL  15. 

Pirates,  war  on,  ii.  442 ;  infestation  of,  ii.  475. 

Pits,  upon  the  sea-shore,  return  of  saltness  in,  ii.  121. 

Pit  digging,  for  water,  Cssar's  knowledge  of,  ii.  7. 

Pity,  effect  of,  iL  96. 

Pius  Quintus,  a  learned  pope  who  excelled  in  govern- 
ment, L  165 ;  joy  of,  ii.  135. 

Place,  essay  of  great,  L  19. 

Plague,  in  London,  and  many  other  parts  of  England, 
L  370 ;  as  to  receiving,  ii.  126. 

Plagues  in  Cairo,  iL  100. 

Plantagenet,  Earl  of  Warwick,  son  of  Clarence,  impri- 
soned, L  316;  involved  in  Perkin  Warbeck's  con- 
spiracy, L  370 ;  his  execution,  L  370. 

Plantagenet,  Elizabeth  II.,  married  to  Henry  VII.,  i. 
319;  crowned  two  years  after,  L  325;  her  death, 
L374. 

Planting  timber,  iL  384. 

Planting  hemp,  ii.  384. 

Plantations,  considerations  touching  die,  in  Ireland,  ii. 
183,  185;  essay  on,  L  41 ;  the  children  of  former 


laws, 


kingdoms,  L  41 ;  what  people  you  should  pbotrwiffi^ 
L  41 ;  the  sinfbUest  thing  to  focsake  a  phmatiwi, 
L42. 
Plantations  and  buildings  necessuy  to-iedooe  IralBd 

to  civility,  ti.  188. 
Plant,  the  sleeping,  iL  82. 

Plants,  sympathy  and  antipathy  of,  iL  67 ;  experimsti 
promiscuous  touching,  iL  82 ;  seasons  in  wfaich  they 
come  forth,  ii.  77;  rudiments  and  excreeoeoees  sC 
iL  74 ;  why  they  live  longer  than  men,  iL  16 ;  expe- 
riments on  foreign,  iL  77 ;  producing  of  periect  wtfi- 
out  seed,  ii.  76 ;  degmerating  o^  iL  72 ;  of  makng 
them  medidnable,  ii.  69 ;  several  figures  oC  iL  78  ; 
earth  not  necessaiy  to  the  qprouting  of,  iL  85 ;  Coocfa- 
ing  the  principal  dififorenoesoCiL  79;  eftctof  wied 
upon,  iL  87 ;  growth  of,  helped  by  dust,  iL  68 ; 
grafting  of,  iL  62,  64 ;  without  leaves,  eipeiimeut 
touching,  iL  103 ;  growth  of^  afibcted  by  the  noon, 
IL  123 ;  difierent  sexes  in,  iL  81 ;  traoamulation  ti, 
ii.  72 ;  melioration  of,  iL  62. 
Plants  and  animate  bodies,  difiennoe  between,  iL  81. 
Plants  and  living  creatures,  affinities  and  difienaess 

in,  iL  81. 
Plants  and  fruits,  curiosities  about,  iL  70. 
Plaster,  growing  as  hard  as  marble,  iL  106. 
Plato's  reverence  for  true  division  and  definitioii,  L  90 ; 
advice  to  the  people  respecting  Diogenes,  L  113; 
answer  to  Diogenes,  L 114 ;  commonwealth,  iL  286  f 
Protagoras,  L  33 ;  school,  character  o^ L  99;  ssyag 
of  custom,  L  118;  saying  of  Socrates,  L  118;  Qfi<- 
nion  of  ideas,  L  197 ;  opinion  of  knowledge,  L  161 ; 
opinion  of  the  action  of  the  body  and  mind,  L  SOS ; 
objection  to  the  mannere  of  his  oountiy,  L  167; 
commendation  of  virtue,  L  216 ;  (^limoo  of  anity,  L 
197;  observation  on  invention,  L  207; 
mixing  philosophy  with  theologyf  L  173; 
risen  of  Socrates  to  gallipots,  L 168. 
Plato,  L  210, 211;  familiar  with  errors  in  logic,  L  808  ; 
compared  rhetoric  to  cookery,  L216;  remarks  on 
his  system  of  natural  philosophy,  L  ^17 ;  suhjeded 
tiie  worid  to  his  contemplations,  L  438. 
Platonic  school  and  Patricius,  what  they  have  Mid 
concerning  the  heaven  of  heavens  and  pure  wfmee, 
mere  fignwnts,  iL  580. 
Plea,  definite,  u.  482. 
Plea  of  outlawry,  iL  483. 
Pleas  for  discharging  the  suit,  iL  482. 
Pleas,  common,  dispute  in,  whether  it  can  grant  pvohi- 

bition  to  stay  suits  in  chancery,  iL  514. 
Pleasure,  arts  of,  L  205 ;  saying  of  the  poets  o^  i  73;. 
of  the  a£fections  greater  than  of  the  senses;  ai  dM 
intellect  greater  than  of  the  aflfectioos,  L  79. 
Pleasures  of  knowledge  the  greatest,  L  183 ;  of  the 
aflections  and  senses  surpassed  by  those  of  the  in^ 
tellect,  i.  183. 
Plinius  Secundos,  why  his  fame  lasts,  L  57 ;  hk  say- 
ing of  praises  of  others,  i.  57. 
Pliny  quoted  as  to  metsJs,  iL  459. 
Ploi^,  what  the  following  of  good  for,  iL  127. 
Plutarch,  his  saying  respecting  an  unworthy  opinim 
of  the  gods,  L  25;  of  the  acts  of  Timoleon,  L  47» 
77 ;  apophthegms  draw  mudi  dregs,  L  107 ; 
of,  L  123. 
Plutus,  the  fable  o^  when  sent  firom  Jupiter  and  i 

sent  from  Juno,  L  42. 
Plutus  Timidus,  iL  227. 
PluraUties,u.428. 

Plumage  and  pilosity,  experiment  touching,  iL  89. 
Ptowden,  sketch  of  Ufe  of  in  note,  iL  498. 
Pneumaticals  in  bodies,  the  two  kinds  o^  iL  1 16.. 
Poem,  iL  438. 
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Vomft  •  pleMort  of  imaiKiiiatioii,  L  207 ;  rafen  to  the 
famgiiMtioii,  i.  193 ;  raUtof  to  the  iimighiiition,  L 
187;  if  iitrratiTe»  repretentitivOy  aid  aUmiTey  L 
198;  no  deAdeooe  in,  L  193;  expreaas  the  pM- 
■OM  and  auctions  better  than  the  woriu  of  philo- 
aopheii,  L  193 ;  heathen,  comidered,  L  193 ;  divine, 
cQDodered,  i  193 ;  apringi  op  without  formal  aeed, 
i.193. 
Poetiy,  Baoon'a  opinion  oC  L  271. 
Foets,  allegory  of  the, as  to  knowledge,  L  164;  make 
men  witty,  i.  56 ;  their  picture  of  £une,  1.  68 ;  a 
hghtnev  in  them  to  foign  hope  as  a  counter-poiaon 
of  diaeaaea,  L  69. 
Poiaon,  cantharidea  fly,  iL  318. 
Paiaooa,  mixing  of,  ii.  318. 
Poiaoning,  remarka  on  crime  o^  iL  322. 
Poiaonouf  planta,  ii.  84. 
Poland,  state  of  during  the  time  of  Queen  Elixabeth, 

iL  248. 
Pole,  Michael  de  la,  caae  of;  iL  527. 
Policies  of  atate,  an  impediment  to  knowledge,  i.  95. 
Policy,  an  order  in  the  government  of  an  estate,  iL 

138;  books  of,  L  191. 
Politidana,  unlearned,  refer  all  things  to  themselvea, 
L  168 ;  piediotiona  o^  L  206 ;  objectiona  to  learning 
by,  L  162;  judged  by  events,  L  203 ;  integrity  of 
leamed,L  168;  their  olgectiona  to  learning anaweted, 
L164. 
Political  economy,  iL  885. 
Polycrates,  his  daughter's  dream,  L  43. 
Polypbemus's  courtesy,  iL  205. 
Pomegranates,  their  use,  iL  467. 
Pomp^,  an  answer  of  his,  L  114. 
Pompeius  Magnus,  memorable  apeech  o^  L  219 ;  his 

wisdom,  L  229,  234. 
Pont-Charenton  echo,  iL  41. 
Poor,  observationa  conoemtng  their  relief  from  ho^i- 

tali,iL240. 
Pope  of  Rome,  cartela  of,  iL  889. 
Pope  Clamant,  Charlea  V.  treatment  o^  iL'  800. 
Popea,  the  moat  learned  friara  have  aacended  to  be, 

il65. 
Popham's,  the  speaker,  answer  to  Queen  Eliiabeth, 

1.111. 
Population,  greatness  too  often  ascribed  to,  iL  222; 
more  tokens  of  surcharge  of  people  than  of  want 
aikd  depopulation,  iL  263;  true  greameas  oonsista 
aasentially  in,  iL  222. 
Popularity,  delight  in,  iL  137. 
Porohea  of  death,  in.  608. 

Portugal,  state  o^  in  time  of  Queen  Elisabeth,  iL  248. 
PoaaibiUty,  nature  oi^  ii.  440. 
Poatils  of  his  majeaty  in  Earl  Somerset's  bniineaa  and 

charge,  ii.  517. 
Poet-meridian  sleeps,  iL  16. 
Poet-nati  of  Scotland,  argument  reapecting,  iL  166. 
Poeturee  of  the  body,  iL  99. 
Pol-metal,  iL  459. 
Poundage,  hardship  o(,  iL  267. 
Poverty  of  friars,  Maduavel's  observation  on,  L  166. 
Powder,  the  efiect  of  the  ahot  upon,  iL  8 ;  as  to  sup- 
ply of,  iL  383 ;  white,  dangerous,  iL  27. 
Powders  and  liquora,  incorporation  of,  iL  46. 
Powers,  intellectual,  discourse  concerning,  L  104. 
Power  to  do  good,  Che  lawful  end  of  aspiring,  L  19 ; 

knowledge  is,  L  182. 
Power  and  wisdom,  diflerence  between,  apparent  in 

the  creation,  L  174. 
Poynings,  Sir  Edward,  aent  to  invest  Sluice,  L  343 ; 
his  commiision  to  Irehmd,  L  353;  his  memoiable 
law,  L354. 


Praiae  of  Elisabeth,  diaconraes  in,  ii.  445. 

PraiM  of  knowledge,  L  l74;  a  rudiment  both  of  the 
advancement  of  learning  and  of  the  Novum  Orgs* 
num,  L  7,  79. 

Praise,  esday  on,  i.  66. 

Praiae  of  the  king,  L  161. 

Prayers,  by  Bacon,  ii.  405. 

PrMcbera,  mode  of  educating,  iL  417 ;  evils  of  igno- 
rant, ii.  427. 

Preaching,  obaervations  on,  iL  419 ;  ministry,  iL  427; 
education  for,  iL  427. 

Precepta,  i.  236 ;  vicious,  L  237 ;  four,  for  health,  iL 
469. 

Precipitation  of  metals,  iL  461, 462. 

Precedents,  sometimes  satisfy  more  than  statutea,  iL 
179;  importance  of  knowing,  iL  478. 

Precursors ;  or  anticipations  of  the  second  philosophy, 
in.  521. 

Predictions  of  politicians,  L  206 ;  of  astronomers,  L 
206 ;  of  physicians,  i.  206 ;  to  be  despised,  for  Uie 
spreading  of  them  is  mischievous,  L  43. 

Preface,  by  Lord  Bacon,  L  285. 

Prefaces,  great  vraste  of  time,  L  32 ;  preoccupation  of 
mind  reqoires  prefoce,  L  32 ;  too  many  bisfore  the 
matter  is  wearisome ;  none  at  all  is  blunt,  L  41. 

Preferment,  upon  what  principle  to  be  made ;  iL  378 ; 
caution  to  be  used  in,  ii.  379. 

Prejudice  and  ignorance,  iL  415. 

Prelates,  their  contests  with  their  kings,  i.  27. 

Prsmunire,  iL  489 ;  caaes  of,  iL  164 ;  punishment, 
trial,  and  proceedings  in,  iL  165;  for  suits  in  the 
chancery,  iL  514. 

Prenotion  and  emblem,  L  212. 

Preparation,  the  first  part  of  busineas,  L  32. 

PrqMuration  and  suggestion,  L  209. 

Prerogative,  Sir  E.  Coke's  letter  concerning,  iL  507 ; 
defying  of,  iL  508 ;  danger  to  his  majesty's,  iL  492 ; 
tuibulent  bearing  of  Lord  Coke  conoeming  parta  of 
hia  majesty's,  iL  500;  caaea o(  the  king's  in  Parlia- 
ment, iL  165;  in  war  and  peace,  iL  165;  inmatters 
of  money,  iL  166 ;  of  trade  and  traffic,  iL  166 ;  in 
the  persons  of  his  subjects,  iL  166 ;  of  the  king 
revealed  by  law,  iL  294;  the  king^^  what,  iL 478 ; 
first  part  of  the  law,  iL  450. 

Prescripts  in  use,  too  compendious  to  attain  their  end, 
L206. 

Priest  and  minister,  iL  426. 

Pressure,  motion  of  bodies  upon  tiieir,  iL  8. 

Preserving  ointments,  iL  466. 

Preservation  of  bodiea,  experiment  on  the,  iL  108. 

Pretors,  Roman,  their  conduct,  iL  471. 

Pride,  impediment  to  knowledge,  L  95. 

Primitive  divination,  i.  206. 

Princea  and  governors,  learned,  advantag^a  oi,  L  164, 
165. 

Princes,  advantages  of  learned,  L  166,  177 ;  the  most 
learned  are  the  best,  L  162;  conjunction  between 
learned,  and  the  happiness  of  their  people,  L  177, 
179. 

Prince  of  Wales,  iL  381. 

Prince  Charles,  dedication  to,  L  314. 

Principiation,  or  elements,  iL  460. 

Priority  of  suit,  as  to  granting  an  injunction  upon 
mere,  iL  472^ 

Private  good,  L  221. 

Privy  council,  how  to  form  a,  iL  381. 

Privilege,  writs  of,  iL  484. 

Probus  did  himself  hurt  by  a  speech,  L  24. 

Proclamation,  or  king's  entry,  iL  451 ;  or  king's  style, 
iL453. 

Procedendo,  when  granted,  iL  480. 
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Proctor,  Stephen,  certiilctto  toaehiiif  hk  projaoto  re- 

laluig  to  line  pcnftl  Itwi,  u.  286. 
Profit,  coatampt  oi,  iL  446. 
Profesnons,  univeraitiei  dedicated  to,  L  185 ;  anpplied 

from  philgpojphy  and  univenality,  i.  185. 
Prometbena,  or  the  atate  of  man,  L  305. 
Promotion  of  officera,  ii.  383. 
Proola,  homan,  of  advantage  of  learning,  i  303. 
Propertiea,  aecret,  ii.  136. 
Propheciea,  poniahable  by  impriaonment,  iL  398 ;  ea- 

aay  on,  i.  43. 
Propinqakj,  aympathy  in,  iL  134. 
Proaerpina,  or  the  ethereal  apirit  of  the  earth,  L  811 ; 

or  apirit,  L  310 ;  fiible  of,  quoted,  iL  23. 
"Ptotprnty,  minda  pii£Eed  up  by,  aooneat  dejected  by 

adTcruty,  iL  488. 
Protana,  or  matter,  i.  297. 
Proud  men,  all  full  of  delajra,  iL  195. 
Proviaion  for  clergy,  iL  429. 
Providaoeea,  jodgmenta,  &c,  hiatory  oi,  L  192. 
Paalma,  trandatioa  o^  iL  431. 
Public  good,  L  220. 

Pulp  of  fiah  more  noiuiafaing  than  their  fleah,  iL  14. 
Purgative  aatringeota,  iL  468. 
Purge  for  opening  the  liTer,  iL  466. 
Purging,  preparationa  before,  iL  18. 
Purging  medidnea,  how  they  loaa  their  Tiitue^  iL  9; 

experiment  on,  iL  13. 
Purveyors,  speech  touching,  iL  266 ;  abuaea  of^  iL  267. 
Purveyance  doe  to  the  king,  iL  388. 
Purification,  of  ehurdi,  iL  420. 
Pursuit,  objects  o^  L  227. 
Puteoli,  court  of  Vulcan,  iL  106. 
Putrefaction,  moat  contagious  before  maturity,  i.  175 ; 

generation  by,  iL  123;  of  water,  iL  109;  touching 

the  cauaea  oi^  iL  113;  of  bodiea,  prohibition  o(  £ 

104 ;  eraaturee  bred  o^  iL  92 ;  preventing  o(  iL  51 ; 

indudng  and  accelerating  o^  iL  50. 
Pygtnalk>n*8  frenzy  an  emblem  of  vain  learning,  L  170. 
Pythagoraa,  L  198;  a  looker  on,  L  222;  pUloaophy 

of,  iL  124 ;  bk  parable,  L  34 ;  hia  apeech  to  Cicero, 

L  121. 
Pyrrhus's  teeth,  undivided,  iL  101. 
I^rrhus'a  answer  to  the  oongratulationa  for  hia  victory 

over  the  Romana,  L  1 18. 

QuAsmiBs,  query  as  to,  iL  468;  experiment  touching, 
u.  116. 

Queen  Elizabeth,  inoenaed  at  the  book  of  History  of 
Henry  TV.  dedicated  to  Essex,  iL  837 ;  report  of 
treaaons  meditated  by  Doctor  Lopez  against,  iL  216 ; 
first  copy  of  a  discourae  touching  the  aafoty  of  her 
person,  ii.  214 ;  first  fragmente  of  a  diacoune  touch- 
mg  intelligence  and  the  aafoty  of  the  queen's  person, 
iL  214 ;  her  service  in  Ireland,  conaiderations  touch- 
ing, iL  188 ;  her  meaaage  to  the  Earl  of  Essex, 
ii.  867. 

Queen  of  Bohemia,  letter  to,  L  276. 

Questions,  legal,  for  the  judges  in  Somerset's  case,  iL 
516 ;  touching  minerala,  iL  458 ;  of  Meverel,  iL  458 ; 
on  religious  war,  444. 

Quicksilver,  nature  and  force  o^  iL  12 ;  ite  property  of 
mixing  with  metals,  ii.  459 ;  metala  swim  upon, 
iL  104. 

Quiescence,  seeming,  L  411. 

Quinces,  how  to  keep  them  long,  iL  83. 

Rabblais's  saying  after  receiving  extreme  unction, 
L  110. 

Kaleigfa,  Sir  Walter,  anecdotes  of;  apophthegm  respect- 
ing, L  107,  109, 122,  123 ;  letter  concerning,  from 


Lord  G.  Bacon,  to  Marqoia  of  Buduns^Mm,  S.  525; 
demeanour  and  carriage  of,  iL  525 ;  latter  to  Ae 
king  touching  procee^ngs  against,  iL  524  ;  whan 
beheaded,  ii.  524;  his  seeing  that  tha  Spanish  Ar 
mada  waa  driven  away  with  aquibs,  iL  900, 209. 

Rain,  aearcity  o^  in  Egypt,  iL  103. 

Raina  and  dews^  how  piroduoed,  iL  10, 20. 

Rainbow,  aweetneas  of  odour  from  the,  iL  112. 

Rainsford,  Sir  John,  his  prayer  to  Qtieen  Ehnbedi  te 
aet  free  the  foiv  evangeliata^  with  the  quean's  as* 
awer,  L  107. 

Ramua,  hia  rulea,  L  215. 

Ratdifle,  Richard,  hia  attainder,  L  818. 

Raveline,  valour  of  the  Englidi  at  the,  iL  212. 

Rawley's  life  of  Bacon,  notice  of  hia  great  fiuna  i 
L275. 

Rawley's  dedication  of  New  Atlantia,  L  256. 

Reading  makea  a  full  man,  L  55. 

Reading  on  the  statute  of  uaes,  iiL  295. 

Reaaon,  philoaophy  relatea  to  Ae,  L  187 ;  Ha  1 
239 ;  the  key  of  arta,  L  207 ;  govema  the 
tioB,  L  206 ;  preaerved  against  melaQcMy  bj  winc^ 
iL466. 

Rebellien,  her  majeaty'a  directiona  theraapim  judiciBl 
and  aound,  iL  562 ;  of  Lord  Lovel  and  the  two  Sta^ 
ibrda,  L  319. 

Rebelliona  during  Queen  Elisabeth  in  Knglawl  and 
Ireland,  iL  285. 

Reoeipte  and  financea,  one  of  die  internal  poinla  of 
aeparation  with  Scotland,  iL  146;  oonajderatiopa 
touching  them,  iL  148. 

Receipta,  for  cooking  capooe,  iL  15 ;  medical,  of  Loid 
Bacon,  iL  469. 

Reoipea  for  preaervbig  health,  iL  468. 

Recogniaance,  aa  to  filing,  iL  484. 

RecTMtion,  games  o^  L  205. 

Recusants,  fattrbouring,  punlshabia,  n.  290. 

Redargution,  L  210. 

Reduction  of  metals,  modes  of,  iL  462. 

Reference  to  masters,  iL  482. 

Refining  ore  from  droas,  iL  460. 

Reform,  iL  415,  417 ;  neceaaity  for,  iL  421 ;  of  dnnd^ 
iL  421 ;  biahopa  err  in  reaiating,  iL  417. 

Reformer,  true  spirit  of,  iL  421. 

Reformation  of  fees,  iL  278 ;  of  abuaea,  iL  267. 

Rege  inconsuUo,  caae  of;  ii.  513 ;  write  o^  iL  514. 

Regimen  of  heahh,  eaaay  on,  L  39 ;  of  tiie  body,  L  202. 

Registry  of  doubts,  L  200 ;  usee  oi,  L  200. 

Regiater  to  keep  cogim  of  aO  ordera,  iL  481. 

Registera,  directions  to,  in  drawing  up  decreee^  IL  482; 
to  be  sworn,  iL  481. 

Rejection  of  natures  from  the  form  of  heat,  liL  384. 

Religion,  unity  in,  eaaay  o^  L  12 ;  pure  religion,  is  to 
visit  orphana  and  vridowa,  L  69 ;  why  religion  should 
protect  knowledge,  L  83 ;  many  stops  in  ite  state  to 
the  course  of  invention,  L  99 ;  the  most  sovereign 
medicine  to  alter  the  will,  L  105 ;  impediment  of  tha 
heathen  and  auperstition  to  knowledge,  L  95;  of 
the  Turkish,  i.  95 ;  alteration  of;  by  Elizabeth,  IL 
245 ;  advice  upon,  by  whom,  iL  377 ;  anabaptist,  iL 
314 ;  propagation  of  the  Mohammedan,  iL  314 ;  de- 
fensive wars  for,  are  just,  iL  202 ;  propoeitioos  for  a 
college  for  controversies  in,  ii.  241 ;  ite  three  deci- 
nations,  L  244;  revealed,  L  239;  advantage  of  phi- 
losophy to,  L  176 ;  necessary  for  the  recovery  of  tbs 
hearts  of  the  Irish  people,  iL  189 ;  toleration  reoooi- 
mended,  iL  1 89 ;  opinion  that  time  will  focilitate  re- 
formation of,  in  Ireland,  ii.  191 ;  of  Turks,  iL  438; 
encouragement  of,  iL  476. 

Religion  and  philoaophy  prejudiced  by  being  oonumxed 
together,  L  195. 
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Religionf  ccofure,  monliits*,  ii.  418. 

Religioiu  controTeriy»  errors  in,  iL  414;  ityle  of, 
ii.413. 

Relji^ua  war,  queitions  in,  iL  444. 

Religious  sects,  effects  of  extirpating  by  Tiolence  set 
forth  in  the  fiibie  of  Diomedee,  i.  800. 

Remembranoee  of  the  king's  declaration  touching  Lord 
Coke,  ii.  500 ;  for  the  king,  befixe  his  going  into 
Scotland,  ii.  537. 

Remedies  against  the  sirens,  L  313. 

Remains,  physiological,  ii.  455. 

Report  of  the  Spanish  grievances,  ii  193 ;  of  Lqpes's 
treason,  iL  194 ;  order  for  confirmed,  iL  483. 

Reports,  Coke's  foults  in,  not  hb  own,  ii.  499 ;  letter 
to  the  king  touching  a  retractation  by  Lord  Coke  of 
some  parts  of  his,  iL  498. 

Rqwrters,  advice  to  appoint  soond  kwyen  to  ba^  iL 
282. 

Reputation,  essay  on  honour  and,  i.  57. 

Requests,  against  the  court  of,  iL  514. 

Rendenoe  of  dergy,  examination  o^  iL  428. 

Residents,  non,  evils  of,  ii.  428. 

Restless  nature  of  things  in  themselves,  iL  108. 

Respects,  essay  on,  and  ceremonies,  L  56. 

Restitution,  L  801 ;  letter  touching,  iL  462. 

Restorative  drink,  on,  iL  467. 

Retreats,  honourable,  no  ways  inferior  to  brave  charges, 
iL208. 

Retrenchment  of  delays  in  equi^,  iL  471. 

Revealed  religion,  L  289. 

Revenge,  memorable  defence  of  the,  under  Sir  Richard 
Oreenvil,  when  attacked  by  the  Spanish  fleet,  ii. 
210;  essay  of,  L  14. 

Revenue,  grants  of,  ii.  473. 

Revenues  of  the  crown  must  be  preaerved,  iL  388. 

Revolt,  the  laws  as  to,  iL  864. 

Revocation  of  usee,  case  of,  iiL  280. 

Reward,  ampUtude  of,  encourages  labour,  L  184. 

Rhetoric,  L  215;  too  eariy  Uught  hi  universities,  L 
186 ;  tropes  o^  L  180 ;  imagmative  reason  the  sub- 
ject of,  I.  207;  compared  bjr  Plato  to  cookery,  L 
216;  its  sophisms,  L  217. 

Rheum,  breakifiMt  a  preservative  against,  iL  466. 

Rhubarb,  its  property,  iL  14 ;  contrary  operations  of, 
ii.  9. 

Richard  HI.,  enoimities  committed  by,  L  814. 

Richardson's,  Mr.  Serjeant,  excuse  for  the  place  of 
speaker  not  accepted  by  the  kmg,  iL  284 ;  his  rea- 
sons for  refusing  the  excuse,  ii.  284. 

Riches,  essay  on,  L  42 ;  the  poet's  saying  of,  L  73; 
Mr.  Bettenham's  opmion  of,  L  121 ;  when  treasure 
adds  greatness  to  a  state,  iL  226 ;  excess  o^  makes 
men  slothful  and  efieminate,  iL  227 ;  greatness  too 
often  ascribed  to,  ii.  222,  226 ;  the  great  monarchies 
had  their  foundations  in  poverty,  as  Persia,  SjMuia, 
Macedonia,  Rome,  Turkey,  ii.  157,  226. 

Kice  should  be  cultivated  in  new  plantations,  i.  41. 

Right  side,  experiment  touching  the,  iL  121. 

Rimenant,  repulse  of  the  Spaniards  under  Don  John 
of  Austria,  by  the  states-general,  chiefly  by  tibe 
English  and  Scotch  troops  under  Colonels  Norris 
and  Stuart,  iL  207. 

Riot  at  Essex  House,  iL  357. 

Ripening  of  drink  before  time,  iL  89. 

Rivers,  navigable,  great  help  to  trade,  iL  387. 

Robe  of  mercy,  the  white,  ii.  319. 

Roberts,  Jack,  his  answer  to  his  tailor,  L  109;  his 
saying  respecting  a  marriage,  L  1 14. 

Rock  rubies,  the  exudation  of  stone,  iL  7. 

Rolls,  decrees  drawn  at  the,  iL  482 ;  examination  of 
court,  ii.  484. 


Rome,  practice  of  the  diureh  of,  i.  58 ;  flourahed  bmmI 
under  learned  governors,  L  165;  the  perfection  of 
government  of,  and  learning  contemporaneous,  L 166. 

Roman  emperors'  titles,  ii.  266. 

Roman  law  of  homicide,  iL  297.  ^ 

Roman  unguent,  receipt  for,  iL  469. 

Roman  prstors,  their  conduct,  ii.  471. 

Romans,  the  most  open  of  any  state  to  receive  strangers 
into  their  body,  L  37 ;  granted  the  jus  civitalis  to^ 
femiliea,  cities,  and  sometimes  nations,  L  87 ;  always 
foremost  to  assist  their  confederates,  L  88 ;  the  onjy 
states  that  were  good  eommixtuies,  iL  140;  liberal 
ot  their  naturalisatiotts,  iL  140;  which  Machiavel 
judged  to  be  the  cause  of  the  growth  of  their  eon* 
pire,  iL  140 ;  their  four  degrees  of  freedom  and  !»• 
tundization,  H.  141,  170;  their  miion  with  the  La> 
tms,  ii.  155 ;  after  the  social  war  their  naturalisadoa 
of  the  Latins,  iL  155 ;  naturalization  of  the  Latins 
and  the  Gauls,  and  the  reason  for  it,  iL  224;  thsir 
empire  received  no  diminution  in  territory  witil 
Jovinianus,  iL  228 ;  shortly  afterwards  it  became  a 
carcass  for  the  birds  of  prey  of  the  world,  IL  228 ;. 
four  of  their  kings  lawgivers,  IL  284. 

Roory,  Owny  Mac,  Chief  of  the  Omoores  in  Leinster, 
U.351. 

Roots,  more  nourishing  than  leaves,  iL  14;  of  tiwa,  iL. 
86 ;  three  cubils  de^,  iL  88. 

Roses,  proration  of  artificial  for  smell,  iL  466. 

Rose-leaves,  preserving  of  colour  and  smell  at,  iL  65. 

Rose-vrater,  vfatue  of,  ii.  127. 

Rubies,  rock,  are  the  exudations  of  slone,  iL  7. 

Rules  for  a  chancellor,  iL  471. 

Rules  and  maxims  of  the  common  kws,  iiL  219. 

Rust,  turning  metals  to,  ii.  460,  461. 

Rustics,  why  Pan  the  god  o^  L  291. 

Rutland,  examination  of  Roger,  Eari  of,  iL  871. 

Sabbath,  the,  L  175. 

Sabines,  their  mixture  with  the  Romans,  iL  140. 

Sabinian,  the  successor  of  Gregory,  persecuted  hir 

memory  for  his  injustice  to  heathen  antiquity,  L 

98. 
Sacrifice.    No  sacrifice  without  salt,  a  positive  precept 

of  the  okl  law,  iL  239 ;  its  moral,  u.  239. 
Saffron,  the  preparing  (k,  iL  466 ;  a  few  grains  will 

tincture  a  tun  of  vrater,  L  89. 
Saffron  flowers,  distilled,  good  for,  iL  128. 
Saggi  Morali,  the  Italian  thle  of  the  essays,  L  5, 
Salamander,  touching  the,  iL  1 18. 
Salique  law,  saying  respecting,  L  117. 
Sahrirary,  Owen,  notorious  robber,  iL  836. 
Sal,  as  to  its  separation  from  metal,  ii.  460. 
Salt,  history  of,  iiL  466. 
Salt  of  lead,  or  sulphur,  mixing  of,  iL  460. 
Salt  water,  experiments  on,  iL  7;  dulcoration  of;  iL 

121. 
Samuel  sought  David  in  the  field,  i.  208. 
Sanctuary,  the  privileges  oi^  i.  826. 
Sand,  of  the  nature  of  glass,  ii.  105 ;  better  than  earth 

for  straining  water,  ii.  7 ;  liquor  leaveth  its  saltneas 

if  stndned  through,  iL  7 ;  diflforences  between  earth 

and,  ii.  7.  ■ 
Sandys,  Lord  William,  confession  of,  ii.  371 ;  his  opi- 
nion of  Sapientia  Veterum,  L  272. 
San,  Josepho,  invades  Ireland  vrith  Spanish  forces  in 

1580,  it  260. 
Sanquhar,  Lord,  charge  against,  on  his  arraignment,  iL 

311. 
Sap  of  trees,  iL  87. 
Sapientia  Veterum,  opinions  upon,  by  Sandys  and 

Tenison,  L  272. 
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Stfth'f  kngbter  an  imtft  d  natural  renop,  L  339. 

SatiaCj,  niMli  that  indoM,  ii.  46. 

8atcini,iSa6;  u.  579. 

8avU*s,  Mr.,  opinion  reapocting  poeH,  LIU. 

SaTil,  Sir  Heniy,  letter  to,  L  104 ;  anawer  to  Coranoa, 

Lll7. 

8avoy,  atate  of  doring  the  time  of  Queen  Elinbeth, 
11848. 

SaTagea,  the  proper  conduct  towaxda  them  in  i^anta- 
tiona,  i.  41. 

Sayiour'a  (our)  fiist  ahow  of  his  power,  i.  176. 

Scale,  nature  of  notea  o^  iL  35. 

Scaling  ladder  of  the  intellect,  iiL  5ia  « 

Scaliger'alixth  aenae,  iL  91. 

Scaimnony,  atrong  medicine,  ii.  9. 

Scandal,  charge  against  Sir  J.  Wentworth  for,  iL 
307. 

Scarlet,  touching  the  dye  ot;  iL  133. 

Scent  of  dogs  almost  a  aenae  by  itael^  iL  93. 

Schoolmen.  Cymini  aectorea,  L  55;  the  origin  of 
their  cobweba,  L  70 ;  incorporated  Aristotle's  philo- 
aopht  into  the  Christian  religion,  L  97;  saying 
of  them  by  the  bishops  at  the  council  at  Trent,  L 
133. 

Schoola,  too  many  grammar,  iL  341. 

Science,  authors  in,  ought  to  be  consuk,  and  not 
dictators,  L  173;  error  of  over-«arly  reducing  into 
methods  and  arts,  L  173 ;  badgea  of  &lse,  L  170 ; 
the  strength  o^  is  in  the  union  of  its  parts,  L 
171. 

Sciences,  want  ot  invention  in  profeasors  of,  L  174 ; 
errors  in  the  formation  o^  L  178 ;  oonfoderacy  of, 
with  the  imaginatloo,  L  173;  imaginaiy,  L  199; 
growth  o^  checked  by  dedication  of  coUegea  to  pro- 
fossions,  L  185. 

Sciences  and  arta,  inTCntion  in,  defidoit,  L  307. 

Scientific  efforts,  on  the  combination  and  succession 
o^  iL  557. 

Sdpio  A£ricanus,  Lity's  saying  of  him,  L  48. 

Sciie  foeiaa,  when  awarded,  iL  484. 

Scotchmen,  the  atatute  for  voiding  them  out  of  Eng- 
land, L  343;  speech  on  the  naturalnation  o^  iL 
150. 

Scotch  skinck,  how  made,  iL  14. 

Scotland,  ita  state  during  Queen  Elisabeth,  iL  348 ; 
as  to  union  with,  iL  383 ;  truce  with,  L  336;  Peikin 
Warbeck's  reception  in,  L  356;  king  o^  raragea 
Northumberland,  L  358;  preparations  for  a  war 
with,  L  361;  peace  with,  L  364;  suggestion  of 
courts  for  the  borders  o^  iL  143 ;  the  points  wher^ 
the  nationa  were  united,  iL  143;  external  points 
of  sqwration  with,  iL  144;  internal  points  of  sepa- 
ration with,  iL  146;  comnussioner's  certificate  of 
union  with,  iL  149;  aigument  respecting  the  post- 
nati  o^  iL  166;  discourse  of  the  happy  union  with, 
iL  138 ;  considerations  touching  the  union  of  Eng- 
land and,  u.  143. 

43cotland  and  England,  union  of,  ii.  453, 454. 

ScotUB,  his  answer  to  Charles  the  Bald,  i.  1 14. 

Sciibonianus,  answer  of  his  fireedman  to  the  freedman 
of  Claudius,  L  113. 

Scripture,  no  deficiency  in,  i.  344;  interpreution  of, 
methodical  and  solute,  L  341 ;  interpretation  of,  i. 
341. 

Hcripturee  exhort  us  to  study  the  omnipotency  of 
God,  L  176 ;  meditations  on,  L  71 ;  do  not  restrain 
science,  L  83,  98 ;  honour  the  name  of  the  invent- 
ors of  music  and  works  in  metal,  i.  98. 

•Scylla,.  fable  of,  an  image  of  contentious  learning,  L 
171 ;  the  fiction  of  an  emblem  of  the  present  phi- 
losophy, L  87. 


Scylla  and  Icarus,  or  the  middle  way,  L  309. 

Sm,  lord  admiral's  right  of  detannining  as  to  acta  oqb- 
mitted  on  the  hig^  ii.  503 ;  the  commandoMnt  of 
it  one  of  the  pointo  of  true  greatness  in  a  ataie,  a. 
333 ;  different  deameas  of  the,  iL  90 ;  importanoe 
of  the  masteiy  of  it,  L  38 ;  great  eflecte  of  battles 
by,  L  38 ;  ebb  and  flow  of,  iiL  533 ;  motions  oi^  are 
only  five,  iiL  533 ;  the  great  dx-hours  diurnal  mo- 
tion principally  treated,  iiL  533 ;  motions  of  cor- 
rente  do  not  contradict  the  notion  <^  a  natund  and 
catholic  motion  of  the  aea,  iiL  533 ;  grand  dinmal 
motion  not  one  of  elevation  or  depression,  iiL  534; 
elevated  all  over  the  world  at  equinoxes,  and  at  tlK 
new  and  full  moon,  iiL  534;  objections  to  the  opi- 
nion that  the  diurnal  motion  is  a  progrcasive  one, 
firom  the  fact  that  in  some  places  wells  have  simul- 
taneous motions  with  the  sea,  and  firom  the  foct  that 
waters  are  raised  and  depressed  simultaneouriy  on 
the  shore  of  Europe  and  Fforida,  conaidend,  vL 
534,  535;  ebb  and  flow  o^  from  what  cause  it 
arises,  iiL  535 ;  whence  axises  the  reciprocal  action 
of  tides  once  in  six  hours,  iiL  538 ;  explanation  of 
the  difference  of  tides  connected  with  the  moon's 
motion,  iiL  539. 

Sea-fish  put  in  fresh  waters,  iL  94. 

Sea-shore,  wells  on,  iL  7. 

Sea-weed,  iL  76. 

Sea  or  other  water,  colour  of,  iL  130. 

Seas,  rolling  and  breaking  of  the,  iL  131. 

Seals,  one  of  the  external  pointe  of  aqgaration  with 
Scotland,  ii.  144. 

Seasons,  pestilential,  iL  57 ;  prognostics  of  pestilaitial, 
iLOl. 

Secrecy,  a  great  means  of  obtaining  suits,  L  54 

Secret  propertiea,  iL  136. 

Sects,  the  greatest  vicissitude,  L  39 ;  the  two  properties 
of  new  secte  to  supplant  author!^,  to  give  lioeose 
to  pleasures,  L  61 ;  the  three  planfationi^  161;  dt- 
varsities  of,  L  300 ;  religious,  efiect  of  extiipating 
by  violence,  L  300. 

Sedition  and  troubles,  essay  of,  L  32. 

Seed,  what  age  is  best,  iL  88;  producing  perfect 
plante  without,  iL  76. 

Seeds,  most,  leave  their  hudcs,  iL  86. 

Sel^  essay  of  wisdom  for  a  man's  self,  L  31. 

Self-love  maketh  men  unprofitable  like  the  naroaso^ 
L388. 

Self-revelation,  L  334. 

Selden,  John,  to  Lord  Viscount  St  Alban,  iL  58a 

Senators,  advantegea  of  learned,  L  177. 

Seneca,  L  310,  319;  iL435;  Nero'a  opiiaoti  of  his 
style,  L  111;  his  saying  of  Cesar,  L  1 15 ;  his  saying 
of  death,  L  13;  on  prosperity  and  adversity,  L  14; 
his  prophecy  of  America,  L 43;  why  his  fame  lasts, 
L  57 ;  his  saying  on  anger,  L  59 ;  his  deacriptioQ  of 
Cssar,  ii.  334 ;  government  of  Rome  by,  L  165. 

Senna,  how  windiness  taken  from,  iL  10. 

Sense,  Scaliger's  sixth,  iL  91;  imaginatioa  imkytif^ 
the  force  of  the,  iL  107. 

Senses,  reporters  to  the  mind,  L  163;  greatest  of  die 
pleasures  of  the,  iL  91 ;  spiritual  species  which  a^ 
feet  the,  iL  138. 

Sentences,  collection  of,  out  of  the  Mimi  of  Pufaliiii,  L 
137,  128 ;  out  ci  some  of  Lord  Bacon's  writings,  L 
139—131. 

Sentient  bodies,  harmony  of,  with  insentient,  L  413.   ' 

Sequela  chartarum,  L  100. 

Sequestration,  where  granted,  iL  481 ;  of  gptdHk 
lands,  iL  481. 

SqMration  of  bodies  by  weight,  iL  8 ;  of  metals  md 
minerals,  iL  460. 
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Sepulchre,  flies  get  durable  in  amber,  iL  24. 

Serjeanti,  care  in  making,  ii.  379. 

Sermonei  fideles,  the  title  of  the  Latin  edition  of  the 

Essays,  i.  5. 
Serpent,  meditations  on  the  wisdom  o(  i.  67. 
Sevenu,  his  death,  i.  12 ;  his  friendship  for  Plantianus,' 
L  34;  bis  character,  i.  48;  saying  of  him,  L  113; 
Rome  governed  by,  i.  165. 
Beven  wise  men  of  Greece,  anecdotes  of  them,  L 

119. 
Sewers,  suit  for  the  commission  of,  iL  485. 
Sexes,  dififerent  in  plants,  iL  8 1 . 
Sextos  v..  Pope,  character  of,  iL  212. 
Sextos  Qointus,  a  learned  pope,  who  excelled  in  go- 

vemoient,  L  165. 
Shadows,  experiment  touching,  ii.  121. 
Shame  caused  blushing,  iL  96. 
Shaw,  specimen  of  his  translation  of  the  Latin  edition 

of  the  Essays,  L  6. 
Shell,  experiment  touching  the  casting  of,  in  some 

creatures,  iL  98. 
Shellfish,  touching,  iL  120. 
Sheen  Palace,  bnming  of,  L  368. 
Sheep,  Cato's  saying  of,  ii.  270 ;  nature  o(,  iL  102. 
Sheniab  of  counties,  choice  of,  ii.  379 ;  their  attendance 

upon  the  judges  a  civility,  and  of  use,  iL  379. 
Shipbuilding,  art  of,  in  England,  iL  383. 
Shot,  the  effitct  of,  on  powder,  iL  8. 
Showers,  when  they  do  good,  ii.  87. 
Sextus  Quintus,  feigned  tale  of,  L  1 12. 
Sibylla,  burning  two,  doubled  the  price  of  the  other 

book,  L  77. 
Sickness,  Dr.  Johnson's  opinion  of  the  three  things 

material  in,  L  122. 
Sicknesses,  winter  and  summer,  iL  57. 
^ight,  experiment  touching  the,  iL  119 ;  cause  of  dim- 
ness in  the,  iL  ff . 
Sigismond,  Prince  of  Transylvania,  the  revolt,  from 
the  Turks  of  Transylvania,  Wallachia,  and  Molda- 
via under,  iL  156. 
"Silk,  a  likely  commodity  in  new  plantations,  L  41. 
Silver,  weight  of  in  water,  iL  464 ;  and  tin,  mixture 
o^  iL  456 ;  making,  iL  457;  incorporates  with  cop- 
per, iL  459 ;  exportation  of,  iL  283. 
*8imon,  the  priest,  imprisoned  for  life,  L  325. 
Simnell,  personates  Edward  Plantagenet,  L  320;  is 
taken  to  Ireland,  L  321 ;  his  entry  into  Dublin  as 
Edward  YL',  L  321 ;  crowned  in  Dublin,  L  323; 
taken  prisoner  in  Newark,  L  325 ;  made  a  scullion 
in  the  king's  kitchen,  L  325. 
Simonide8*s  reply  when  asked  what  he  thought  of 

God,  i.  120. 
19imu]ation  and  dissimulation,  essay  of,  L  14. 
Single  life,  marriage  and,  essay  of,  i.  16. 
Sirens,  or  pleasures,  i.  312. 
Slater  of  giants,  or  fame,  L  294. 
Situation,  a  fit  situation  necessary  for  the  greatness  of 
a  state,  iL  222,  228;  excellent  situation  of  Egypt, 
ii.  228;   of  Babylon,  although  the    sovereignties 
alter,  the  seat  of  the  monarch  remains  there,  ii. 
828 ;  Alexander  the  Great  chose  Babylon  for  his 
seat,  iL  228 ;  of  Persia,  ii.  229 ;  of  Constantinople, 
ii  229. 
Skin,  experiments  touching  the  casting  of  the,  iL  98. 
Skins,  Chinese  paint  their,  iL  99. 
Skull,  experiment  touching,  ii.  101. 
Sleep,  experiment  touching,  iL  100 ;  coM  preventeth, 
n.  100 ;  great  nourishment  to  bodies,  iL  100;  some 
noises  help,  ii.  100;  nourishment  of^  iL  16. 
Sleep  all  winter,  touching  creatures  that,  iL  123. 
Sleeps,  post-meridian,  iL  16. 
Voi^  in— 73 


Small,  trivial  things,  the  consideration  of  not  bek»w 
the  dignity  of  the  human  mind,  ii.  559. 

Smell,  preparations  of  artificial  roses  for,  iL  466. 

Smells,  touching  sweet,  iL  112;  corporeal  substance 
o^  ii.  112 ;  experiment  tonching,  iL  58. 

Smith,  Sir  T.,  his  accusation,  iL  341. 

Snakes  have  venomous  teeth,  ii.  101. 

Sneezing,  experiment  touching,  ii.  90 ;  Guinea  pepper 
causes,  iL  127. 

Snow,  dissolves  fastest  upon  the  sea-coast,  i.  102 ;  se- 
cret warmth  of,  ii.  92. 

Snoiws,  efifect  of  lying  long,  ii.  87.  ^ 

Soocage,  heir  in,  when  he  may  reject  the  guardian  ap- 
pointed by  law,  iL  489.  » 

Society,  aversion  to,  is  like  a  savage  beast,  L  33 ;  na- 
ture of,  an  impediment  to  knowledge,  i.  95. 

Socrates,  i.  188,  208, 210 ;  excellent,  though  deformed, 
L  49 ;  fiill  of  ostentation,  L  57 ;  his  saying  when 
pronounced  by  the  oracle  the  wisest  man  of  Greece, 
L  120 ;  his  opinion  of  Heraclitus  the  obscure.  L  120 ; 
Cicero's  complaint  against,  for  separating  philosophy 
and  rhetoric,  L  201 ;  Hippias's  dispute  with,  on  hM 
sordid  instances,  L  188;  the  accusation  against, 
was  under  the  basest  of  tyrants,  i.  166 ;  his  ironical 
doubting  to  be  avoided,  L  174 ;  Anytus's  accusation 
against,  L  164;  Plato's  comparison  of,  to  gallipots, 
L168. 

Soils,  different  for  difiEerent  trees,  *iL  87;  some  put 
forth  odorate  herbs,  iL  128. 

Soisson,  Count,  apophthegm  ot,  L  107. 

Soldiers,  the  fitness  of  every  subject  to  make  a  soldier, 
a  point  of  true  greatness  in  a  state,  iL  228. 

Sole  government  of  bishops,  error  o^  iL  423. 

Solitude,  saying  respecting  delight  in,  L  33 ;  magna 
civitas,  magna  soUtudo,  L  33 ;  a  miserable  soUtode 
to  want  true  friends,  L  33. 

Solomon,  said  to  have  written  a  natural  history,  L  82 ; 
natural  history  by,  iL  74;  his  saying  renieding 
business,  L  56;  his  praising  a  just  man  losmg  his 
cause,  L  58 ;  his  novdty,  L  60 ;  his  parables,  iiL  222 ; 
his  observations  on  tfie  mind  of  man,  L  162 ;  an 
example  of  wisdom,  L  176 ;  humility  o^  i.  176. 

Solomon's  house,  plan  to  erect  one,  as  modelled  in  the 
New  Atlantis,  ii.  463. 

Solon,  his  answer  as  to  the  beet  laws,  L  167 ;  answers 
of  his,  L  1 13,  118, 120, 125 ;  his  speech  to  Croesus, 
i.  37 ;  his  laws  spoken  of  in  grammar-schools,  iL 
231,  234 ;  had  a  spirit  of  reviver,  though  often  op- 
pressed, oAen  restored,  ii.  234 ;  his  answer  to  Cne- 
sus's  showing  his  riches,  ii.  157, 225. 

Solution  of  metals,  qualities  of  metals  should  be  as- 
certained, ii.  460. 

Somerset,  heads  of  the  charge  against  Robert,  Earl  o^ 
iL  516;  respecting  Sir  Francb  Bacon's  manage- 
ment in  the  case  of  his  arraignment,  iL  516 ;  letter 
to  the  king  about,  iL  326 ;  letter  from  Sir  T.  Over- 
bury,  iL  509 ;  charge  against,  ii.  321 ;  his  case, 
questions  for  the  judges  in,  iL  516;  questions  for 
the  king's  council  in,  iL  516;  his  business  and 
charge,  with  his  majesty's  apostylea,  ii.  517;  his 
examination,  letter  to  the  king  about,  iL  831. 

Somerset,  Frances,  Countess  oi^  charge  against,  iL 
315 ;  charge  against,  for  poisoning  Sir  T.  Oveibu- 
ry,  iL  318. 

Soothsayer,  Egyptian,  worked  upon  Antonins's  mind, 
iL129. 

Sorrel,  nature  o^  iL  88. 

Soul,  nature  of  the,  L  205;  knowledge  dS,  qipendioes 
to,  L  206. 

Sound,  carried  fiurther  on  water  than  land,  iL  36; 
reasons  for  inquiring  into  the  theory  of,  iiL  535 ;  of 
3C 
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its  generttbn  and  the  firtt  ^Mrcufiion,  iil  535 ; 
whether  its  fonn  ie  any  local  and  peroeptible  motion 
of  the  ab,  liL  585;  three  experimenta  wherein 
aonnd  ie  generated  oontrarily  to  the  perceptible  mo- 
tioo  of  the  air,  iii  536;  ia  generated  by  percui- 
aionf,  iii.  536;  air  required  for  its  generation, 
iii.  536 ;  whether  flame  would  anffice  instead  of  air, 
iii.  '536 ;  lasting  of,  and  its  perishing,  iii  537  ; 
confusion  and  perturbations  of  foun^  iii.  537; 
compared  with  light,  why  many  Tisibles  seen  at 
once  do  not  confound  one  another,  apd  many 
sounds  heard  at  once  do,  iii.  537 ;  of  ^e  -variety  of 
bodies  yielding  it,  instruments  producing:  it,  iii.  540  ; 
species  of  sounds,  iiL  540 ;  circumstances  regulating 
the  pitch  in  Tarions  sonorous  bodies,  iiL  540; 
multiplication,  majoration,  diminotion,  and  fraction 
of,  iu.  540;  time  in  which  its  generation,  extinction, 
and  transmission,  are  effected,  iiL  543  ;  less  quick- 
ly transmitted  than  light,  iiL  543 ;  of  its  affinitr 
with  the  motion  of  the  ab  in  which  it  is  carried, 
iiL  648 ;  aids  and  impediments  o^  stay  of,  iii.  538 ; 
diveraty  of  mediums  of,  iiL  538 ;  and  hearing, 
history  and  first  inquisition  of,  iiL  585;  commu- 
nion of  the  air  percussed  with  the  ambient  air  and 
bodies,  iiL  544 ;  penetration  of,  iiL  538 ;  whether 
heard  under  water,  iii.  538;  whether  -it  can  be 
generated  except  there  be  air  between  the  percuss- 
ing and  percussed  body,*  iiL  588 ;  ^carriage,  direc- 
tion, and  spreading  of  the  area  it  fills,  iiL  539;  com- 
pared with  light,  the  former,  may  be  convcfyed  in 
curved  tines,  iiL  539. 

Sounds,  water  may  be  the  medium  of,  iL  107 ;  passage 
and  interception  o^  iL  37 ;  mixture  o^  ii.  88 ;  ma- 
joration of;  iL  31 ;  the  motion  of^  iL  36 ;  how  the 
figure  through  which'  sounds  pass  vary  the,  iL  38 ; 
BMlioration  of,  iL  39 ;  spiritual  and  fine  nature  of, 
ii.  44 ;  do  not  mako  impressions  on  air,  ii.  44 ;  the 
reflection  of,  iL  40 ;  generation  and  perishing  of, 
ii.  44;  antipathy  or  sympathy  o^  iL  43 ;  imitation 
of,  ii.  89 ;  causes  of  Tariation  in,  ii.  38  ;  conserva- 
tion and  dilatation  of,  iL  28 ;  nullity  and  entity  of,  ii. 
26 ;  exility  and  damps  of,  iL  29 ;  dilatation  of,  ii. 
29^  created  without  air,  iL  29;  carriage  of,  to 
distance,  ii.  82 ;  quality  and  inequality  of,  iL  32 ; 
communication  of,  iL  32 ;  loudness  or  softness  of, 
iL  32;  go  farthest  in  the  forelines,  ii.  86;  the 
medium  of,  ii.  37 ;  lasting  and  perishing  of,  iL  36 ; 
in  inanimate  bodies,  ii.  35 ;  exterior  and  interior, 
iL  34;  in  waters,  iL  33;  diiSferent  sorts  of,  ii.  24; 
strange  secret  in,  ii.  35 ;  and  air,  ii.  28 ;  motion  of, 
iL  28 ;  cause  of,  ii.  8 ;  cokl  weather  best  for,  iL  39. 

8oudiampton,  Earl  of,  his  examination  after  his 
arraignment,  ii.  373 ;  confession  of,  iL  352. 

Southern  wind,  healthfulness  of  the,  iL  106. 

Sovereignty,  of  the  king's,  iL  276. 

Spalato,  Archbishop,  Bishop  Andrews*s  opinion  of 
him,  L  121. 

Spaniards,  ill  success  of  their  encounters  with  the 
English,  u.  200,  207 ;  their  attacks  upon  England, 
iL  206 ;  where  they  once  get  in  they  will  seldom 
be  got  out,  an  erroneous  observation,  iL  200,  213; 
seem  wiser  than  they  are,  i.  33 ;  do  not  naturaUze 
liberally,  i.  37 ;  proud,  and  therefore  dilatory,  iL 
195 ;  their  ill  successes,  iL  200. 

Spain,  alliance  with,  no  security  against  its  ambition, 
ii.  214;  speech  of  a  counsellor  of  state  to  the 
king  of;  iL  214;  Queen  Elizabeth's  subjects  refuge 
in,  and  conspire  against  her  person,  ii.  215 ;  report 
on  the  grievances  of  the  merchants  of,  ii.  193; 
notes  of  a  speech  concerning  a  war  with,  iL  199  ; 
considerations  touching  a  war  vrith,  iL  201 ;  com- 


parison of  the  state  of  England  and  Spain  in  1568, 
iL  212;  king  of,  endeavours  to  alienate  tlie  Kmf 
of  Scotland  fixmi  Queen  Elizabeth,  iL  216 ;  soGdts 
an  English  nobleman  to  rise  against  her,  iL  216; 
endeavours  to  take  her  'life  by  violence  of  poiauo, 
iL216.  .  • 

Sparta,  jealous  of  imparting  naturalization  td  their 
confederates,  ii.  155;  the  evil  effi>cts  of  it,  iL  155; 
th»  surprise  of  Thebes  by  Phcebidas  diew.n  war  Is 
the  walls  o^  ii.  ^02. 

dpartan  boys,  their  fortitude,  L  105. 

Spartans,  of  small  despatch,  L  32 ;  their  'dislike  of 
naturalization  the  cau^e  of  their  fall,  L  37^  their 
state  wholly  fram^  for  arms,  i.  38 ;  their  fali- 
tude,  L  46. 

Species,  visible,  experiment  touching,  iL  102. 

Speculum  regale,  work  touching  the  death  of  the 
^  king,  iL  510. 

Speech,  length  and  ornament  of^-to  be  read  lor  jpcnoa- 
sion  of*  multitudes,  not  for  information  of  kings,  fi. 
142 ;  must  be  either  sweet  or  short,  n.  486 ;  arts 
of,  university  lectures  on,  advice  to  raise  the  penrina 
out  of  the  Sutton  Estate,  iL  241 ;  m  the  Star 
Chamber  against  Sir  H^  ■  Telverton,  iL  526 ;  on 
grievances  of  commons,.  iL  272;  to  Sir  Wiffimia 
Jones,  Lord  Chief  Justice  df  Ireland,  iL  476  ;  on 
taking  place  in  chancery,  iL  471 ;  to  Justice  Hnl- 
ton,  iL  478 ;  to  Sir  J.  Deiiham,  on  his  being  mads 
-Baron  of  the  Exchequer,  iL  477. 

Speeches,  hurt  done  to  men  b^  their,  L  24;  long 
speeches  not  fit  for  despatch,  i.  32 ;  diflefences  be* 
tween  speech  and  thought,  L-34;  of  a  nten's  setf 
ought  to  bo  but  seldom,  i.  40 ;  better  to  deal  bj 
speeches  than  letter,  .L  53;  the  thsee  forms  of 
epetikmg  which  are  the  style  of  imposture,  L  70 ; 
notes  of,  on  a  war  with  Spain,  iL  199 ;  on  the  natu- 
ralization of  the  Scotch,  iL  15(h  on  the  union  of 
laws  with  Scotland,  iL  158 ;  on  the  post-nad  of  Scot- 
land, iL  166 ;  drawn  up  for  the  Earl  of  Essex,  iL  533. 

Spencer,  Hugh,  his  banishment,  and  the  doctrine  of 
the  homage  due  to  the  crown'  then  expreeaed, 
iL  178. 

Statement,  legitimate  mode  of,  iii.  534. 

Sphynx,  or  science,  L  309. 

Spiders,  the  poison  of  great,  ii.  318 ;  and  flies  get  a 
sepulchre  in  amber,  iv.  66. 

Spirit,  of  wine,  with  water,  iL  465 ;  concerning  the 
mode  of  expansion  of  matter  in,  ii.  569 ;  <^  flie 
earth,  L  31 1 ;  of  man  and  of  nature,  how  diflering, 
L211. 

Spirits,  wine  for  the,  ii.  466 ;  bracelets  to  comfort,  fi. 
132 ;  medicines  that  relieve  the,  iL  99 ;  transmisMi 
of,  ii.  124 ;  emission  of;  in  vapour,  iL  126 ;  flight  of^ 
upon  odious  objects,  ii.  107 ;  evacuation  of,  ii.  92 ; 
next  to  God,  L  175. 

Sponge  and  water,  weight  of,  ii.  464. 

Sponges,  the  growth  of,  iL  94. 

Spots  of  grease,  how  to  take  out,  ii.  22. 

Sprat's  notice  of  Bacon,  L  278. 

Springs,  where  generated,  ii.  10;  their  poweribl 
qu^ties,  ii.  462  ;  on  high  hills  the  best,  iL  58. 

Sprouting  of  metals,  iL  461,  462. 

St.  John,  Mr.  Oliver,  charge  against,  for  stands^ 
ii.303. 

St  Paul,  speech  of  himself  and  his  calling,  L  57 ;  the 
use  of  hii  learning,  L  176 ;  his  admonition  against 
vain  philosophy,  L  163. 

Stag,  bone  sometmies  in  the  heart  of  a,  iL  101. 

Stage,  allusion  to  the  writers  for,  in  Queen  '. 
beth's  time,  ii.  307 ;  behokien  to  love,  L  18. 

Stanching  of  blood,  experiment  on,  iL  18. 
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'  Sianford,  Sir  William,  reports  of,  ii.  502. 
Sur  Chapiber,.  ajgaitist   levying  damages,  iL  513; 

qieech  in  the,  ii..475;  decree  against  daels,  iL  800'; 

forfeitures  of  the,  iL  388 ;  its  severity  in  suppressing 

force  and  fraud,  iL  253 ;  formalities  in,  iL  343. 
BtMT,  what  is  meant  by  the  opinion  that  it  is  the 

denser  part  of  its  own  8|fiere,aL  584. 
Stars,  tEeir  beams  have  no  heat,  L  100 ;  old  ones,  not 

true  that  they  are  not  subject  to  change,  iL  582; 

aue^on  respecting  the 'substance  of,  ii.  585  ;  whe- 
ler  kept  aUve  b^  sustentation,  iL  587 ;  whether 
increased  or  lessened,  generated,  extinguished,  iL 
.  587 ;  whether,  during  long  lapses  of  ages,  stars  are 
pfoduced  and  decomposed,  ii.  586 ;  should  be  in- 
quired whether  give  light  of  themselves,  or  whether 
reeeived  from  the  sun,  iL  586;  whether  that  be 
the  true  number  of  them  which  is  visible,  iL  588 ; 
.  what  are  the  real  dimensions  of  each  star,  iL  588 ; 
what  data  there  are  for  determining  them,  iL  588 ; 
true  distances  q^  for  determining,  if  possible,  if  not 
comparative  should  be  ascertained,  iL  689. 

Statute,  reading  on  the,  iii.  295. 

Statesmen,  government  most  prosperous  under  learn- 
ed, L  165  ;  the  greatest  have  not  only  seemed  but 
been  religious,  i.  70 ;  those  who  ascribe  all  things 
to  their  own  cunning  have  been  counterfeit,  L  71. 

State  of  Europe,  L  282 ;  maxims  in,  that  all  countries 
of  new  acquest  till  settled  are  rather  roatteiv  of 
burden  than  strength,  iL  212 ;  the  just  estimate 
of  the  power  of  a  sute  subject  to  error,  and  that 
error  subject  to  perilous  consequences,  iL  222; 
greatness  of,  iL  222,228;  (see  Greatnutf)  con* 
tained  in  the  two  words,  pimnium  and  pcena, 
iL  189. 

'States,  embassies  to  foreign,  IL  382. 

Statue,  metal,  iL  456. 

Stature  and  growth,  acceleration  o(  iL  53. 

Statute  of  Carlisle,  iL  506. 

Statutes,  accumulation  of,  create  uncertainty  in  law, 
ii  331 ;  the  reformation  of,  consists  of  four  parts, 
iL  23d ;  stiggestion  for  the  reform  and  recompiling 
o(  iL  233 ;  for  repeal  o^  touching  Scotland  whilst 
the  kingdoms  stood  severed,  iL  233. 

Stephen's  remarks  on  the  publication  of  the  apoph- 
thegms, L  10. 

Stercoration,  help  of  ground,  ii.  79. 

Steward,  Dr.,  letter  concerning,  from  Buckinghapa  to 
Lord  Chancellor  Bacon,  iL  526. 

StiOiddes  of  water,  iL  10. 

Sdllatories,  compression  of  vapours  in,  iL  10. 

Stilpo,  saying  of  him,  L  120. 

StobcBus's  apophthegms  draw  much  dregs,  L  107. 

Stoics,  their  bravery  in  seeking  to  extinguish  anger, 
U.59. 

Stomach,  the  nature  of  appetite  in  thc^  iL  112;  a 
secret  for  the,  iL  472 ;  a  manus  Christi,  for  the, 
iL470. 

Stone,  in  man's  body,  iL  463;  in  a  toad's  head,  iL 
463;  elder  flowers  proper  for  the,  iL  91;  herbs 
which  grow  out  of.  ii.  76 ;  receipt  for  cure  of,  iL 
470 ;  weight  of,  in  water,  iL  464 ;  exudation  of 
some  are  dismonds,  iL  ^. 

Stores  of  tackling,  laying  up,  iL  383. 

Straining  water,  difference  where  the  water  rises  or 
falls,  iL  7. 

Strawberries,  how  to  accelerate  the  growth  o(  iL  60. 

String-metal,  iL  456. 

Strings,  sounds  of  diffinrent,  iL  82;  tones  of  different 
sizes  of,  iL  38. 

Stroud's  case,  iL  507. 

Strumpet,  matter  is  like  a  common,  iL  109. 


Studies,  set  hours  proper  for,  not  i^eeable,  L  45 ;  esAiy 

-  on,  55;  their  use,  L  55';  they  teach  not  their  own 
use,  L  55. 

Studio  of  learned  men,  discredit  to  learned  firdm,  L  166. 

Study,  mode  of,  adopted  by  Queen  Elizabeth',  L  179. 

Stutting,  experiment  touching  iL  57: 

Style  of  the  king,  suggestions  relating  to,  iL  145. .  , 

Style  of  religious  controversy,  iL  413. 

Style  of  delivery,  L  2  M. 

Style,  not  to  be -neglected  in  philosophy,  i,  170.  . 

Styptic  to  stay  fluxes,  iL  407. 

Styx,  or  league,  L  289;  to  swear  by  the  sacrament- of 
the  ancients,  i^  289. 

Soared,  his  treasonable  letter,  ii.  390.- 

Sublimation  of  metals,  iL  461,  462.  ' 

Subsidies,  statutes  of,  ii.  280. 

Subsidy,  speech  oh  the  motion  of  a,ii.  286. 

Substance  hard  ones  in  the  bodies  of  living  creatures, 
iL  100.  •  ' 

Subdivision  of  labours,  its  produce  on  t^e  mind,  L  86. 

Subordinate  magistrates,  iL  293. 

Succession  to  the  crown,  .instances  •w.here  they  were 
not  declared,  ii.  251. 

Succession,  here<litary,  iL  424. 

Suckling,  Sir  John,  iL.526. 

Suffocations,  the  most  dangerous  diseases  in  the  body, 
and  also  in  the  mind,  L  33. 

Sugar,  where  found,  iL  82 ;  experiment  toudiing,  iL 
116;  with  oil  of  almonds,  iL  466. 

Suggestion  and  preparation,  i.  209. 

Suit,  demurrers  for  discbargipg  the,  iL  482 ;  pleas  for 
discharging,  iL  482. 

Suitors,  to  a  minister,  advioe  how  to  behave  towards, 
iL  376  ;  essay  on,  L  54 ;  difierent  motives  for  under- 
taking suits,  1  54 ;  in  the  courts  of  chancery,  ii.  472. 

Suits,  what  sort  of,  dismissed,  iL  480 ;  injunctions  for 
stay  of,  iL  482 ;  commission  of^  advice  to  the  king 
for  reviving,  iL  520 ;  on  commissions  for  charitable 
uses,  iL  48o. 

Sulphur,  salt,  and  mercury,  separation  c^  iL  460. 

Sulphur  and  mercury,  experiments  on,  iL  53 ;  and  salt, 
histoiy  of,  iiL  466. 

Sttlpitius  Galba's  persuasions  for  the  Romans  to  war 
with  the  late  Philip,  King  of  Macedon,  iL  204. 

Summer,  great  droughts  in,  iL  109. 

Summary  philosophy,  its  principles,  L  196. 

Sun,  magnetical  of  moisture,  iL  19 ;  hotter  when  ba^ 
tween  clouds  than  in  the  open  sky,  L  100 ;  pheno- 
mena in  the  year  790,  and  after  the  death  of  Julius 
CflBsar,  iL  582. 

Sun,  Venus,  Mercury,  and  the  Moon,  their  relative 
situations  doubted  by  the  ancients,  iL  579. 

Sunbeams,  heat  by  reflection,  i.  101 ;  collection  of, 
multiplies  heat,  L  101 ;  their  effect,  L  101. 

SuperfoBtation,  how  it  comes,  ii.  75. 

Superficial  learning,  conceit  of,  L  182. 

Supematation  of  bodies,  ii.  107. 

Superflexion  of  echoes,  ii.  107. 

Superstition,  its  effect,  L  46 ;  as  powerful  as  custom, 
L  46 ;  great  opponent  to  natural  philosophy,  L  97 ; 
essay  o^  L  25. 

Superstitions  and  natural  causes,  L  188. 

Superstitious  divination,  L  206. 

Suplicavit,  upon  what  granted,  ii.  484. 

Supply,  speech  concerning  the  king's,  iL  281. 

Surplice,  iL  426. 

Susa,  the  winter  parlour  of  the  King  of  Persia,  iL  228.* 

Suspicion,  essay  on,  L  40 ;  ignorance,  its  cause,  L  40. 

Sutton,  Mr.,  advice  to  the  king  touching  his  estate  de- 
vised for  founding  the  Charter  House,  ih  239  *  hia 
hospital,  iL  463. 
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Sweat,  expenmeDtt  toudung,  u.  95 ;  potrefiad  mell  of, 
iL  196 ;  ote  of  rettndnmg,  iL  16. 

Sweating  ackneea,  L  317. 

Bweata,  of  diflerent  men,  iL  8 ;  cold  often  mortal,  iL  95. 

Swelling  and  dilatation  in  boiling,  ii  118. 

Swiftneaa,  L  205. 

SwisMf,  firat  ruined  the  Buke  of  Burgundy,  iL  157, 
236 ;  the  ruin  of  Louii  XII. ;  aflldra  in  Italy  in  r»> 
Tenge  of  a  acorn  put  upon  them  by  him,  iL  157 — 
226 ;  in  them  the  authority  of  iron  over  gold,  iL  226 ; 
the  reputation  of  their  arma,  iL  226. 

Sylla,  reformed  the  lawa  of  Rome,  iL  234 ;  hia  three 
aingularitiea,  iL  234  ;  Cioero'a  attribute  to  him,  ii. 
234 ;  hia  friendahip  to  Pompey,  L  34 ;  hia  choice  <^ 
a  name,  L  46. 

Sympathy  of  mind  and  body,  L  202. 

l^rmpathy  and  antipathy,  aeeret  Tirtoe  oi,  iL  132, 134; 
of  plaata,  iL  67 ;  of  thinga,  iiL  465. 

Sympathy,  in  diflbrent  parte  of  the  body,  iL  22 ;  in- 
duration by,  iL  116. 

Sympathy  of  men's  apirita,  iL  1 87. 

I^rupa,  clarifying  o^  iL  8. 

I^aton,  whether  there  be  difiBnrent  centrea  aroond  the, 
theoiiea  of  Tycho  and  Galileo,  iL  580 ;  may  exiat 
connatently  with  opiniona  that  the  earth  rerolTea, 
and  that  planeta  are  aolid,  iL  576. 

Tacitus,  L  233 ;  his  obaerration  on  Augustus  Cesar, 

'  L  161 ;  his  obsenration  as  to  the  obscurity  of  learned 
men,  L  167;  his  account  of  Yibulenus  the  actor,  L 
218;  his  wise  opinion,  L  196;  his  character  of  Ner^ 
▼a,  L  177 ;  his  ezpoMtton  of  the  eastern  prophecy 
in  Vespasian's  time,  L  43 ;  account  of  Munanua,  L 
57;  saying  of^  changes,  ii.  501;  his  works  braathe 
more  living  obaenration  of  manneit  than  those  of 
Aristotle  and  Plato,  iL  54^. 

Tackling,  a  store  of,  should  be  laid  up  against  time  of 
need,  iL  388. 

Talbot,  William,  charge  against,  iL  389 ;  his  oflSmoe^ 
iL389. 

Talk,  but  a  tinkling  c^bal  where  there  is  no  lo?e^  L  33. 

Taste,  experiment  touching  the,  iL  91. 

Taxes  and  imports,  several,  one  of  the  internal  points 
of  separation  with  Scotland,  iL  146  ;  considerations 
touching  them,  ii.  148. 

Taxes,  people  overlaid  with,  not  valiant,  iL  165 ;  levied 
by  consent,  abate  men's  courage  less,  iL  165. 

Teeth,  on  edge,  iL  30 ;  snakes  have  venomous,  iL  101 ; 
experiment  touching  the  tenderness  of  the,  iL  91 ; 
have  sense,  iL  101 ;  some  beasts  have  no  upper,  iL 
101 ;  experiment  touching  hard  substancea  in  the 
bodiea  of  living  creatures  and,  iL  100 ;  marrow  of, 
IL  101. 

Telesius,  touching  cold,  iL  19 ;  opinion  of,  concerning 
light  in  air,  iL  584 ;  philosophy  o^  i.  435. 

Tellus,  representing  base  counsellors,  i.  288. 

Tenison,  Archbishop,  his  opinion  of  Sapieotia  Yete- 
rum,  L  272 ;  his  statement  of  the  nature  of  the  es- 
says, i.  5 ;  his  notice  of  the  lives  of  the  Cmars,  i. 
284 ;  opinion  of  Play  for,  L  277,  279. 

Tensure,  motion  upon,  iL  8. 

Temperance,  the  virtue  of  prosperity,  L  14. 

Tenures,  Low's  case  of,  iiL  276 ;  not  regal  only,  ii. 
274 ;  no  spur  of  honour,  ii.  274. 

Tenures  and  wards,  speech  on,  ii.  273. 

Terebration  of  trees,  iL  65. 

Territory,  greatness  too  often  ascribed  to  largeness  of, 
iL  222 ;  large  countries  often  rather  a  burden  than 
strength,  ii.  223 ;  illustrated  by  Alexander  and  the 
Roman  empire,  iL  223 ;  greatness  of,  when  it  adds 
strength,  ii,  224. 


Thales,  as  he  looked  on  the  stars.  fiaU  in  tl 

saying  thereon,  L  111;  his  theory  that  water  ia  the 
prime  element,  L  438 ;  his  monopoly  of  olives,  iL  89. 

Thebes,  invested  by  Phoebidas  insidiously,  iL  202  ;  d»> 
crees  on  a  war  even  to  the  walls  at  Sparta,  iL  SOS. 

Themistodes,  pertinent  answer  of^  L  1^ ;  his  aaying 
respecting  the  difference  between  speech  and  th<Hig;ht, 
i.  34 ;  his  speech  on  beinf  asked  to  touch  a  hite,  L 
36  ;  made  Xerxes  quit  Greece  by  a  false  report,  L 
62 ;  saying  and  rephf  of  his,  L  109,  115,  118. 

Theodostns,  saying  o^  iL  473 ;  his  answer  to  a  aoitor, 
L114. 

Theogenes,  his  moral  verses,  iiL  222. 

Theok>gy,  natural,  the  oontemi^atioo  of  God  in  lus 
creatures,  L  194. 

Theological  tracts,  iL  405. 

Theories  and  common  notions  to  be  done  nway  with, 
opinions,  i.  433 ;  universal,  the  invention  ci,  bj  per- 
aons  ignorant  ofparticulaiB,iL  548;  ofastronooBan, 
the  ot^ect  of  the,  iL  575. 

Thomaa,  St,  the  largest  heart  of  the  adiool  divinea,  & 
205;  his  definition  of  a  justcause<rf'war,iL  20A. 

Thorough  lights  in  the  world,  L  191. 

Thorpe's  case,  observations  upon,  iL  527. 

Thoughts  accord  with  inclination,  L  45;  men  who 
place  their  thoughts  without  themselves  not  tete- 
nate,  L  46 ;  on  the  nature  of  things,  L  406. 

Thunder,  the  Gredana,  who  first  gave  the  reaaon  of  it,, 
condenmed  of  impiety,  L  97. 

Throncj  supported  by  justice  and  mercy>  iL  380. 

Thuanus,  as  to  Pope  Julius's  coin,  iL  890. 

Tiberius, L  208,  233,  294;  his  death,  L  12;  dMimi>^ 
lation  attributed  to  him  by  Livia,  L  14^ 

Tiberius  Caaar,  his  ftiendsoip  for  Sejanua,  L  34 ;  his 
prophe^  of  the  empire  to  Galba,  L  48. 

Tidnum,  churdi  at,  in  Italy,  iL  107. 

llgranea,  his  speech  respecting  the  smaD  nombor  of 
the  Roman  army,  L  36. 

Tillage,  encouragement  of,  iL  884. 

Titillation,  experiment  touching,  iL  108. 

Timber,  how  to  try,  iL  87 ;  as  to  the  planting  of,  iL  884. 

Timber  trees,  touching  the  growth  ol^  iL  66. 

Time,  its  operation  in  promoting  discovery  and  uiven* 
tion,  L  431 ;  masculine  birth  ci,  L  228. 

Time  seems  to  resemble  a  stream,  L  178. 

Time,  Grecian  orators'  saying  concerning,  iL  292 ;  con- 
trary operation  of  on  fruits  and  liquofs,  iL  119 ;  the 
greatest  innovator,  L  32 ;  innovateth  quietly,  L  82 ; 
the  measure  of  business,  L  32 ;  iterating  often  the 
state  of  the  question  a  gain  of,  L  82 ;  like  a  river,  L 
85,99. 

Time  and  heat,  like  operations  of,  iL  45. 

Time  and  fire,  diftering  operations  of,  iL  45. 

Times,  the  present  are  the  ancient,  L  172;  iiL  858» 
will  fiidlitate  reformation  of  religion  in  Irehndp 
iL  191. 

Timoleon,  Plutarch's  saying  of  his  fortunes,  L  47, 77. 

Timotheus's  denial  of  fortune's  aid,  L  46. 

Tin,  the  andent  alloy  of  gold,  iL  459. 

Tin  and  copper,  mixture  of,  ii.  456. 

Tin  and  silver,  mixture  of,  iL  456. 

Tincture  of  metals,  how,  ii.  460, 461. 

Tinoco,  Manuel  Louis,  sworn  to  secrecy,  and  charged 
to  confer  with  Lopes  and  Ferrera  respecting  the  poi- 
aoning  of  Queen  Elizabeth,  ii.  218;  confers  with 
Fenera,  ii.  218 ;  sent  back  with  a  short  answer  by 
Lopes,  ii.  219;  sends  letters  by  the  name  of  De 
Thores  to  Lopes,  iL  219 ;  comes  over  with  a  resohi* 
tion  from  Spain,  iL  220 ;  his  letters  from  De  Foentes 
to  Ferrera  won  from  him,  in  which  mention  wsa 
made  of  the  queen's  death,  iL  220 ;  his  confesaoo^ 
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iL  3S0 ;  aTouching  to  Lopei  on  hk  arraigimMiit, 
11220. 

Tippiiig'fl  caM,  iL  522. 

Tvrel,  Sir  James,  hii  aocount  of  the  mmder  of  the 
pfinoea  in  the  Tower,  i.  349. 

Tithee,  ii.  430 ;  cause  of,  before  Lord  Chancellor  Ba- 
con, ii.  522. 

Tithonns,  or  satietj,  i.  298. 

Hthonas  and  Aurora,  &bie  of,  L  298. 

Titles  of  the  Roman  emperors,  ii.  266. 

Titus  Livius,  observation  o(  (m  the  poverty  in  the  Ro- 
man state,  L  167. 

Toad*s  head,  stone  in,  iL  133 ;  stone  engendered  in, 
iL463. 

Tobacco,  uses  o(  iL  127 ;  melioration  of,  ii.  117. 

Toleration  warrantable  by  religion,  and  necessary  to 
recover  the  hearts  of  the  Irish,  iL  189. 

Tones,  diflferent  sorts  of,  iL  24 ;  bass  and  treble^  azperi- 
ment  on,  iL  33 ;  proportions  o^  iL  84 ;  as  to  pro- 
ducing sleep  by,  iL  26. 

Tongue,  experiment  touching  the,  iL  91. 

Tongues,  vehicnla  sdentie,  L  17^ 

Touching  Lady  Temon's  case,  iL  523. 

Tough  and  frsgile  bodies,  iL  114. 

Tough  and  britUe  metals,  iL  461. 

Torture,  of  the  laws  the  worst,  L  58. 

Toumays  not  lawful  without  the  king's  license,  iL  302. 

Toumies,  their  glories  chiefly  in  the  chariots,  L  45. 

Towers  in  Solomon's  house,  L  266. 

Tracts,  relating  to,  iL  496 ;  relating  to  commendams, 
iL488. 

Tra^  slain,  iL  359. 

Trade,  home  and  foreign,  iL  384;  conjectures  for  the 
good  of,  iL  386. 

Tradition,  magistral,  and  not  ingenuous,  L  178. 

Tragacanth  gum,  dissolution  o(  iL  465. 

Trajan,  sayings  of  his,  L  113, 114;  name  given  him 
l^  Constantino,  L  113. 

Translation  of  peiJms,  iL  431. 

Transmutation  of  metals,  iL  461, 462. 

Transmutation  of  air  into  water,  iL  10. 

Tranquillity  of  Eliiabeth,  iL  445. 

Travel,  essay  oi,  L  26. 

Treacle,  use  o(  by  Mithridatea,  ii.  324. 

Treason,  statute  of,  25  Edwaid  IIL,  iL  313;  concern- 
ing high,  ii.  291 ;  punishment,  trial,  and  proceedings 
in  cases  oC  ii.  162;  cases  of  misprision  of,iL  162;  of 
petit,  iL  162 ;  charge  against  Mr.  Owen  for,  iL  313. 

Treasons,  stat  of  25  Edward  HI.,  iL  512. 

Treasure  of  the  crown  of  England,  iL  228. 

Treasure,  greatness  too  often  ascrttied  to,  iL  222,  225 ; 
adds  greatness  to  a  state  when  accompanied  with 
valour,  when  it  is  rather  in  mediocrity  dian  abun- 
dance, iL  226 ;  when  it  is  the  greatest  strength  to  the 
state,  u.  227. 

Treble  and  bass  strings,  sounds  of,  iL  33. 

Trees,  different  soils  for,  ii.  87;  gum  is  the  juice 
straining  through,  iL  7 ;  melioration  of,  ii.  62 ;  pro- 
oevity  and  dwaifing  of^  ii.  73. 

Trees  and  herbs,  experiment  touching  the  lasting  of, 
iL78. 

Trial,  the  arrest  of  the  ship  so  named  in  Sicily  by  the 
Spaniards,  iL  196. 

Triumph,  among  the  Romans,  a  noble  institutiony  L 
38 ;  essay  on  UMsquee  and,  i.  44. 

Troubles  and  sedition,  essay  oi,  i.  22. 

Trumpet,  metal,  iL  456. 

Truth,  essay  of,  i.  1 1 ;  Democritus's  opinion  o(  L  122 ; 
force  of,  L  182. 

Turkish  emperor's  censure  of  duels,  ii.  298. 

Turks,  their  cause  of  war,  L  88 ;  their  religion  an  im- 


pediment to  knowledge,  L  95 ;  there  must  be  a  dis^ 
solution  of  their  state  when  their  martial  virtue  shall 
be  further  relaxed,  iL  225 ;  their  religion,  iL  438 ;. 
Christians  had  always  sufficient  ground  for  just  war 
against  them,  not  for  rdigion,  but  upon  a  just  fear,. 
iL  204;  their  government,  iL  439;  war  against, 
ii.439. 

Tutelage,  law  of;  u.  274. 

Tyana,  ApoUonius  o^  iL  124. 

T^phon,  L  287. 

Tyrants,  diflerent  sorts  of,  iL  391. 

Tyrone,  the  arch-trsitor,  iL  349. 

Tyrone  and  Odonnell's  endeavour  to  reacoe  ^f^^^k^ 
a.  211. 

Ulcxes,  judgment  of  the  cure  o^iL  106. 

Ulster,  suggestion  to  add  the  earldom  oi  to  ih»  Prine» 
of  Wales's  titles,  iL  185. 

Ulysses,  L  313;  his  constancy,  L  16;  his  preferanee 
of  custom  before  excellenoy,  L  184. 

Undertakers,  diflforent  sorts  d,  iL  269;  maeeh  oo^ 
iL  13. 

Understanding,  the,  produces  decrees,  L  906 ;  divisioD 
of,  1.  Invention,  2.  Judgment,  3.  Memoiy,  4.  Tradi- 
tion, ii.  207 ;  division  of  learning  among  the  three 
puts  of  the,  L  187 ;  the,  is  the  highest  part  of  the 
mind,  L  182. 

Unguent,  Rmnan,  receipt  for,  iL  469. 

Unison  and  diapason,  if.  25. 

Union  with  Scotland,  discourses  on  the,iL  138 ;  articles 
and  considerations  touching,  iL  142 ;  certificate  or 
return  of  the  commissioners  o^  iL  149 ;  Sir  Frsnds- 
Bacon*s  speech,  in  the  House  <^  Commons,  concern- 
ing the  general  naturalixation  of  the  Scottish  nation, 
iL  150;  touching  the  union  of  lawa  with  Seotbnd,. 
iL  158 ;  preparation  towards^  iL  160.  » 

Union,  discourse  of  the  happy,  between  England  and 
Scotland,  iL  138 ;  certain  articles  touching,  coUeded 
and  dispersed  for  his  majesty's  better  service,  ii.  142. 

Union  of  England  and  Scotland,  iL  452,  454 ;  wilb 
Scotland,  ii.  383. 

Union  between  all  men,  iL  443. 

Union,  of  flint  and  iron,  ii.  455 ;  of  brass  and  iron,  iL 
456 ;  force  of,  ii.  22. 

Uni^  of  belief  and  worship,  iL  412. 

Universities,  their  orders  and  customs  contrary  to 
science,  L  98 ;  studies  there  confixed  to  certain  au^ 
thorn,  L  98  ;  prejudiced,  iL  415 ;  defect  of,  the  sj»> 
tems  in,  L  186 ;  logic  and  ihetork  too  eariy  taught 
in,  L  186 ;  dedications  of^  to  professions,  only  injure 
ous  to  states,  L  185;  uses  and  defects  o^  L  184; 
dedicated  to  professions,  L  185 ;  want  of  experiments 
in,  L  186 ;  neglect  in  governors  o^  of  consultation 
and  of  superiors  of  visitation,  L  186  ;  want  oi  in- 
quiries into  unlaboured  parts  of  learning,  L  186 ; 
amendment  of  defects  of,  i.  186,  187 ;  want  of  mu- 
tual intelligence  between,  ii.  186. 

Universality,  men  have  abandoned,  L  173. 

Urban  the  Second,  Pope,  to  Godfrey,  iL  315. 

Urbin,  Duke  of,  the  injustice  of  his  war  against  the 
pope  did  not  destroy  his  right  to  recover  Uthin, 
ii.  203. 

Usages,  in  the  time  of  their  beginning  ought  to  be  con- 
sidered, L  186. 

Use  of  the  law,  iiL  247. 

Uses,  reading  on  the  statute  of,  iiL  295 ;  cases  of  revo- 
cation of,  iiL  280. 

Uses  of  incorporation  of  metals,  iL  456. 

Usury,  laws  against,  L  333 ;  the  most  certain,  though 

one  of  the  worst  means  of  gain,  L  42 ;  ploughs  on 

Sundays,  L  42, 47 ;  essay  on,  L  47;  is  a  < 
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pnptv  dvnti^ni  cocwiy  L  47 1  tli  dutommodttics 
and  eoanooatifla,  1 47;  all  tCalei  hav^had  h.  i.  47 ; 
D»M  sodi  at  tliat  of  impfoviBg  la&di,  u.  887. 

YAcvim,  wfaadiar  it  exkis  at  all,  tfaemy  p(  u.  578. 

Yun^pary,  Msaj  oo,  i  67. 

YaleriotTennuitia,  a  radiment  of  the  advapoement  of 
baraiDg,  L  8;  on  the  interpretation  of  natme,  l 
81. 

Vaoitiaa  in  ftndiea,  L  169. 

Vanity  of  matter  is  worae  than  Taita  words,  i  170. 

Vanity  in  apparel  shoald  be  avoided,  ii  386. 

Valoor,  and  militaiy  disposition,  greatness  too  often 

-  ascribed  to,  ii  333 ;  of  the  Spaz^ard  lieth  in  the  eye 
of  the  looker  on,  IL  333;  English  about  the  soldier's 
heart,  iL  31.3 ;  of  gloty  and  oi  natural  coorage  are 
two  things,  it  318. 

Vapour,  of  charcoal,  dangerous,  iL  137;  emission  of 
spiritsin,  iL  136. 

Vatican,  scarce  a  very  fiur  room  in  it,  L  50. 

Veoetiaps,  their  sharing  part  of  the  duchy  of  Milan 
a  cause  of  much  loss  to  them,  iL  303 ;  confederacy 
against  theb  power,  iL  305;  their  .fear  of  the 
Spattiaids  shaipened  by  their  enterprise  upon  the 
VahoHoe  and  the  Palattnale,  iL  318,  314. 

VegetaUea  and  metals,  miiture  ci,  iL  459. 

Vegetables  in  the  mines  of  Germany,  iL  76. 

VeUeius's  ironical  propensity  to  be  aroided,  L  174. 

Venice,  remark  of  a  Spanish  Ibibassador,  on  seeing 
their  treasury  of  8t  fdik,  u.  301,  313. 

Ventfttoqtkm,  iL  40. 

VeiMM  and  Mevcury,  a  question  which  is  higher  than 
the  other,  ii  560 ;  Venus,  change  of  its  colour  in 
the  leign  of  Ogyges,  and  in  1578,  iL  583. 

Veaaa,L309;  dio^of  abstinenoe  to  certain  natures, 
•iL  93;  experiments  touching,  iL  91;  when  men 
most  inclined  to,  IL  03. 

VaraeUea  in  6tmf,  the  Spaniards  leave  it,  iL  300. 

Veiiiillion,  how  made,  iL  461. 

VemoQ,  Lady,  her  case  belbre  the  Lord  ChanceHor 
Bacon,  iL  538. 

Vere,  Sir  Francis,  his  priTate  commentary  of  the 
serviee  in  the  LowCountries  and  of  the  battle  of 
Newport,  iL  31 1 ;  the  direction  of  the  army  that 
day  transmitted  to  him  by  the  Prince  of  Orange,  iL 
31  h 

Verav  Sir  Horace,  his  serviee  at  th«  battle  of  Newport, 
iL311. 

Varge,  su^|ects  withfai  jurisdiction  of  the,  iL  390. 
jofisdictioB  oi,  iL  390;  charges  judicial  upon  the 
rummisrinn  for  the,  iL  389 ;  deacription  of  the,  IL 
390. 

Veraatitfty  of  mind,  L  385. 

Veiiion  of  metals,  iL  459. 

Versbn  of  ahr  into  water,  iL  10. 

Vwpasian,  bis  speech  to  Domitian,  L  113;  his  death, 
L  13;  Mucianus's  encouragement  to  bim  to  take 
arms  against  Vitellius,  L  14 ;  Tadtus's  character  of 
him,  L  30;  saying  o^  L  110,  1 17. 

Vibulenus,  the  actor,  his  device,  L  318. 

Vice  avowed  is  least  to  be  (Bared,  L  175. 

Vicious  men,  not  so  dangerous  as  half-corrupt,  i.  175. 

Vicious  precepts,  L  387.  • 

Vicissitude  of  things,  esaay  on,  L  60. 

Vimers*,  Sir  George,  letters  to  Ireland,  iL  190,  191; 
advice  to,  in  the  station  of  prime  minister,  ii.  375 ; 
letter  to,  on  Somerset's  arraignment,  iL  830 ;  letter 
of,  to  Sir  F.  Bacon,  concerning  Lord  Chief  Justice 
Goke,  ii.  498 ;  letter  to,  about  the  Earl  of  Somerset, 
iL  836 ;  letter  to,  on  Lady  Somerset's  pardon,  ii. 
381 ;  letter  to,  u.  491 ;  F.  Bacon  to,  touching  Sur 


R.  Cotton,  iL  515;  letter  ti^upon-Someiset's  trial, 
iL  518. 

Vinegar,  experiment  touching,  iL  138 ;  virtue  oC  a 
137. 

Vinegar  with  spirits  of  wine,  iL  465. 

Vines,  grafting  oC  upon  vines,  iL  88 ;  on  maUng  thea 
morefiruitfulfiL  13.  -      .        ' 

Vineyard^  the  arrest  of  the  ship  so  named  in  Sardinia, 
by  the  Spaniards,  iL  196. 

Viol  and  lute,  use  of  the  perforations  made  in  them, 
iiL544.      ■  • 

Violets,  what  an  infusion  of  good  fer,  iL  9.  ' 

Virginal  string,  sound  of,  iL  8. 

Virginia  and  Summer  Islands,  iL  385. 

Virgil,  his  saying  respecting  courage,  L  36 ;  his  cfaarao- 
ter  of  andent  Italy,  L  37 ;  propliecy  of  the  Jloaian 
empire,  L43;  bb  Georgics,  L319;  his  separation 
between  policy  and  government,  and  arts  and 
sdenoes,  L  164 ;  his  opinion  of  causes  and  conquests 
of  aU  fears,  L  183. 

Virtue  would  lanquish  without  glory  and  honour, 
L73. 

Virtues  of  bishops,  iL  414. 

Virtues,  private,  improved  by  learning,  L  181 ;  their 
multiphcation  rests  upon  well  ofdahied  societies,  L 
46 ;  overt  virtues  bring  forth  praise,  but  diere  are 
secret  virtues  that  bring  forth  fortime,  L  46 ;  best 
in  a  comely  body,  L  48 ;  praise  the  reflection  o^  L 
56 ;  receives  its  due  at  the  second  hand,  L  57;  called 
by  the  epicures  bonum  theatrale,  i.  73 ;  the  answer 
to  that,  L  73. 

Visibles  and  audibles,  consent  and  dissent  between, 
iL41. 

ViteDius  undone  by  a  feme  scattered  by  Mndanus, 
L63. 

Vitrification  of  eattb,  iL  31. 

VitriflcaHon  of  metals,  iL  461,  463. 

Vitriol,  commixed  with  oil  of  doves,  iL  465; 
with  moisture,  iL  81. 

Vivificalion,  nature  of;  iL  93. 

Voice,  divine,  above  the  light  of  nature,  L  339. 

Voices  of  eunuchs  and  chUdren,  iL  38. 

Volatility  and  fixation  of  metals,  iL  461,  463. 

Vorstius,  the  heretic,  iL  46. 

Vulcan,  compared  with  flame,  iL  13 ;  a  aeoond  i 
working  compendiously,  L  195. 

Waabx,  lientenant  of  the  Tower,  removed,  iL  834. 

Wales,  prince  ot,  ii.  881. 

Wales,  prince  o^  Henry,  letter  to,  in  1613,  with  the 
third  edition  of  the  essays,  L  8. 

Walls,  stone  ones  unwholesome,  iL  138. 

Walsingham,  Mr.  Secretary,  good  intelligence  received 
in  his  time,  iL  315. 

Wandering  mind  fixed  bj  mathematics,  L  199. 

War,  its  true  sinews,  iL  157,  335;  generally  causes 
of  poverty  and  consumption,  iL  301 ;  requisites  to  a 
successftil  wat,  iL  199,  303;  definsive  wars  for 
religion  are  just,  iL  303 ;  unjust  offensive  wars,  evil 
effects  of,  illustrsted  by  the  insidious  surprisal  of 
Thebes  l^  the  Lacedemonians,  iL  303 ;  and  by  the 
Venetians  sharing  Milan,  iL  303;  a  voluntary 
offensive  war  turned  to  a  necessary  defensive  war, 
becomes  just,  ii.  303 ;  fear  a  sufficient  ground  of 
preventive  war,  ii.  303 — ^305;  many  illustratioDi 
of  it,  iL303 — 305;  a  secret  war  is  ever  between 
all  states,  ii.  304;  multis  utile  bellum,  iL  337;  re- 
quisites for,  typified,  L  393 ;  lawful  cause  oC  L  37 ; 
warlike  people  love  danger  better  than  travail,  L  38; 
religious  questions  on,  iL  444 ;  holy,  advertisement 
touching,  iL  436 ;  holy,  extent  of,  IL  440 ;  holy,  iL 
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435 ;  to  duseminatQ  CHrifltiaiiity,  it  440 ;  on  pintes» 
.  ii  442 ;  a^umt  Turks,  iL  438 ;  on  tn  myasiTe,  iL 
3^8 ;  keeping. fit  men.  ready  for,  ii.  384;  as  to  pro- 
viding against/ ik  384 ;  to  propagate  Cbiistianity, 
u.  439 ;  on  behalf  of  a. party  not  justifiable,  i.  38 ; 
a  just,  the  tru^  exercise  to  a  kingdom,  i.  38 ;  en- 

^  couragemant  of  warriors  greater  among  the  ancients 
than  the  modems,  i.  39. 

^  War  and  peace,  the  crown  in^Fested  with  an  absolute 
power  of  making,  ii.  19.7 ;  petitions  in  Parliament 
mtermeddling  with,  receive  small  success,  iL  197 ; 
several  precedents  thereof,  ii.  197,  198. 

Wars,  not  -entered  upon,  unless  upon  some  at  least 
spedoos  ground,  L  38 ;  vicissitudes  in,  i.  61 ;  moved 
from  east  to  wes^  i-  61 ;  arise  from  the  breaking 
of  A  great  state,  L  61 ;  foreign,  neither  just  nor 
fi^  Ii.  383 ;  difierent  sorts,  iL  383 ;  no  massacres, 
but  the  highest  trials  of  right  between  princes,  iL 
242 ;  nothing  in  them  ought  to  be  done  against  the 
law  9f  nations,  ii.  242. 

War  with  Spain,  notes  of  a  speech  on,  iL  199 ;  con- 
siderations touching,  iL  201. 

Ward,  w^en  a  .woman  shall  be  out  of.  ii.  489. 

Wards  and  tenures,  speech  on,  ii.  273. 

Wards,  Can  of,  by  the  king,  iL  276 ;  directions  for  the 
masters  of  the,  ii.  276. 

Warren's,  Sir  W.,  conference  with  Tyrone,  ii.  361. 
.    Warts,  how  removed,  ii.  136. 

Warbeck,  see  Perkin  Warbeck, 

Warwick,  Earl  of,  see  Phntagenet, 

Warham,  Dr.,  his  speech  to  the  Archduke  Philip,  L 
360. 

Washing,  soft  water  best  ibr,  ii.  68. 

Waste,  injunctions  against,  ii.  481 ;  case  of  impeach- 
ment of,  iiL  268. 

Water,  salt,  experiments  on,  ii.  7 ;  oysters  fattened  by 
fresh,  ii.  94 ;  sea-fish  put  into  fresh,  ii.  94 ;  into 
crystal,,  congealing,  iL  64 ;  turns  to  crystal,  iL  463 ; 
in  a-  glass,  i^eight  of,  ii.  464;  of  Nilus  sweet, 
iL  103;  aptness  to  corrupt  or  putrefy,  iL  109; 
practice  of  getting  fresh,  in  Barbery,  ii.  7;  stilli- 
ddes  of,  iL  10 ;  sand  better  than  earth  for  strain- 
ing, iL  7 ;  clarifying,  ii.  8 ;  dulcoration  of  mlt, 
iL  121 ;  rising,  loses  its  saltness  sooner  than  by 
fiUling  in  straining,  ii.  7 ;  turning  into  ice,  iL  10 
boiling  o^  to  different  heats,  ii.  90;  wooing  of, 
upon  air,  contiguous,  ii.  119;  version  of,  into 
air,  ii.  21 ;  version  of  air  into,  iL  10;  that  it  may 
be  the  medium  of  sounds,  ii.  107;  Methusalem, 
use  of,  iL  467 ;  a  great  nourisher,  ii.  86 ;  Pinda- 
rus's  true  parable,  the  best  thing  is  water,  ii. 
234;  goodness  and  choice  of,  iL  68;  Cnsar's 
knowledge  of  digging  for,  ii.  7;  theory  of  Thdies, 
that  it  is  the  prime  element,  discussed,  i.  438. 

Water-creeses,  friendly  to  life,  iL  63. 

Waters,  colour  of  diffisrent,  ii.  120;  metalline,  iL  21 1 
sounds  in,  iL  33. 

Watery  vapours,  drawn  by  wool  and  cloves,  ii.  20. 

Wax,  mixture  of  dissolved,  ii.  466. 

Weapons,  vicissitudes  in,  i.  61. 

Weather-glass,  contracting  of  air  in  the,  iL  10. 

Weather,  prognostics  and  signs  o^  iL  89. 

Wedlock  hinders  men  from  great  designs,  L  16. 

Weeks,  Jack,  saying  of  his,  L  126. 

Weight,  experiment  touching,  iL,106;  separation  of 
liquids  by,  ii.  8 ;  air  and  water,  experiments  made 
about,  ii.  464 ;  separation  of  bodies  l^,  IL  8 ;  increase 
^     of,  in  earth,  iL  100 

Weights  of  bodies  m  water,  uses  to  which  the  know- 
ledge oi,  appUed,  iL  463 ;  in  water,  experiments  on, 
iL463. 


Welsh  judges^  iL  379.' 

Wells  on  the  sea-shore,  iL  7.  . 

Wens  and  corns,  how  removed,  ii.  136. 

Wentworth,  Sir  John,  charge  against  for  scandal^ 
a.  307. 

West  Indies,  cannibals  in.  the,  ii.  10. 

Weston,  confession  of,  iL  317. 

Whelps,  time  they  are  in  the  womb,  ii.  102. 

Whey,  mixture  of,  with  oil  of  vitriol,  iL  466. 

Whispering,  interior  sound,  ii.  34. 

Whispering  wallHit  Gloucester,  ii.  30. 

Whitehead's  answer  to  Queen  JSlizalieth,  L  122. 

Whitelock,  Mr.,  pardoned,  ii.  609 ;  charge  i^gainst, 
ii.608.    •  . 

Whiteness,  directions  to  produce  it,  L  8d;  in  snow  or 
froth,  how  formed,  L  197. 

Wildfire,  materials  of,  ii.  106.  , 

Wilford,  Ralph,  personates  the  Earl  of  Warwick,  L  370. 

Willymott,  Dr.,  specimen  of  his  translation  of  th« 
Latin  edition  of  the  Essays,  L  6. 

Will'of  man,  i.  218 ;  produces  actions,  L  206 ;  obedient, 
and  admits  medicines  to  alter  it,  i.  106. 

Winch,  Sir  Humphrey,  ii.  477. 

Winchester,  Bishop  o^  Lord  Bacon's  letter  to,  concern- 
ing bis  essays,  L  4. 

Wind,  the  healthfulness  of  the  southern,  ii.  166; 
gathering  of,  for  freshp^^  iL  106^,  effect  of,  on 
plants,  iL  87 ;  a  perennial  east  wind  within  the  tro- 
pics, iiL  526 ;  in  Europe,  east  wind,  wh^  sharp  and 
diy,  and  sontb^west  humid,  iiL  626. 

Wind  furnace,  its  use  in  separating  metals,  iL  460. 

Winds,  efibct  of,  on  men's  bodies,  iL  67;  inquisition 
concerning  the  winds,  iii.  438 ;  names  of,  iii.  440 ; 
free,  iii.  441 ;  general,  iii.  441 ;  stayed  or  certain, 
iii.  442 ;  customary  or  attending,  iii.  443 ;  the  quali- 
ties and  powers  of,  iii.  444 ;  local  beginnings  of,  iii. 
447 ;  accidental  generations  of,  iiL  449 ;  extraordi- 
joBXj  winds  and  sudden  blasts,  iii.  449 ;  helps  to 
original,  iii.  460 ;  the  ^unds  of,  iii.  462 ;  succes- 
sions of,  iiL  462 ;  the  motion  of  the,  iii.  463 ;  mo- 
tion of,  in  the  sails  of  ships,  iiL  466  ;  motion  o^  in 
other  engines  of  man's  invention,  iii.  467 ;  prognos- 
tics of,  iii.  468 ;  imitations  of,  iii.  461 ;  movable 
rules  concerning,  iii.  462 ;  a  human  map,  or  opta- 
tives,;, with  such  things  as  are  next  to  them  concern- 
ing, iiL  463. 

Windisor,  the  alms  knights  o(  opinion  of  their  institu- 
tion, ii.  240. 

Wine,  experiments  touching  the  correcting  o^<iL 
260;  separates  from  water,  if  strained  through  ivy- 
wood,  ii.  7 ;  spirits  of,  mixed  with  water,  iL  466 ;, 
help  or  hurt  of,  moderately  used,  ii.  98 ;  for  the 
spirits,  ii.  466 ;  against  adverse  melancholy,  ii.  466. 

Wings  of  Icarus,  ii.  336. 

Winter,  touching  creatures  who  sleep  all,  iL  123; 
effect  on  attractive  properties  of  different  bodies, 
U.466. 

Winters,  prognostics  of  hard,  iL  99. 

Wisdom  and  power,  difference  between,  aj^rent  in 

the  creatbn,  i.  174. 
Wisdom,  an  example  of,  L  17B ;  divine,  L  174;  true 
knowledge  is,  L  174.        • 

Wisdom  of  the  Ancients,  i.  271,286, 174;  translation 
o^  by  Sir  A.  Georges,  L  273 ;  notice  o^  in  Biogra- 

Britannica,  L  272.  « 
ise,  essay  of  seeming,  L  33 ;  persons  that  do  little 
things  very  solemnly,  L  33 ;  wise  men  ascribe  their 
virtues  to  fortune,  L  46 ;  use  studies,  L  66 ;  make 
more  opportunities  than  they  find,  L  66. 
Wit,  impediments  in,  may  be  wrought  out  by  fit  stu- 
dies, i.  66 ;  its  better  use,  to  make  doubts  dear,  ii^ 
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%7S ;  out  ol  its  uws  V)  taaka  clear  tkiogs  doubtfiil, 

Wxu  tiharpea^d  h^'  maJiematicB,  L  199. 
Witch*  power  of,  afar  off,  iL  131. 
.  Witchorafi  not  punishable  hy  death,  it  391. 
Wivea,  L  16;    cruel  examples  of  wi?e«-of  kings, 

i.  27. 
'Wooib,  living  creatures  in  the,  ii  101 ;  duration  of. 

creatures  in  the,  ii.  102. 
Women,  government  by,  ii.  442.     ^ 
Wonder,  effect  of,  u.  96. 
Wood,  Thomas,' his  d^aration,  ii.  366. 
Wood,  shining  in  the  dark,  ii.  451 ;  as  to  its  growing 

hard,  ii.  462. 
Woodville^  Lord,  sails  to  Brittany,  L  329;  slain  in 

battle,  i.  332. 
^Wool  draweth  watery  vapour,  ii.  20. 
Woollen   bag,  liquor  loseth   its   fiitness  if  strained 

through,  iL  7. 
Words,  L  232 ;  when  few  best  remem^red,  li.  478 ; 

Tain,  L  169. 
Works  of  God,  show  his  onmipotency,  but  not  his 

image,  L  195. 
Works,  miscellaneous,  iL  445 ;  Bacon's  account  of  his, 

iL436. 
Works  of  God  and  man,  meditations  on,  L  67. 
Worship  of  angels,  L  195. 
Worship  and  belief,  unity  of,  ii.  412. 
Wotton,  Sir  Henry,  his  saying  of  critics,  LIU. 
Wounds,  experiment  touching,  iL  106 ;  on  the  healing 

of,  iL  89. 


Writ,  of  «  ne  exeat  regnum,"  m  484. 

Writs,  of  privilege,  iL  484 ;  de  rege  inconsulto,  iL  514; 

what  pass  under  Lord  Chancellor's  hand,  iL  484 ; 

as  to  the  return  day  of|  iL  484. 
Writing,  L  212;  makes  an  exact  man,  L  55. 
Wyrthingtouf  Edward,  Sir  F.  Bacon's  commendatioa 

of  him  to  be  attorney-general  for  Ireland,  iL  191. 

XxvopHoir,  a  great  scholar  and  general,  L  164;  an  ex- 
ample of  military  greatness  and  learning,  L  181 ;  his 
mode  of  feeding  Persian  children,  iL  53. 

Ximenes,  Cardinal,  saying  of  hi^,  L  110. 

Yaw viHo,  takes  off  the  power  of  hearing,  iL  44 ;  ex- 
periment touching,  iL  90. 

Yelverton,  Sir  Henry,  ii.  498 ;  letter  to,  on  a  came  oC 
tithes,  iL  522 ;  notes  of  a  speech  of  lord  cfaanodkr 
in  the  caae  of,  ii.  52^ ;  his  cause,  sentence  in,  iL 
526 ;  to  Lord  Keeper  Bacon,  iL  503. 

Year-books,  suggestion  for  the  reformation  of,  iL  232. 

Yolk  of  eggs,  very  nourishing,  ii.  15. 

Young  company,  old  men  love,  ii.  129. 

Youth,  the  tongue  and  joints  in,  pliant'  and  sopple,  L 
46;  beauty  makes  a  dissolute,  L  49;  grains  c/, 
iL466. 

Youth  and  age,  essay  on,  L  48;  di£Eeranoe  of,  iiL511. 

Zxum's  reason  for  shaving  his  beard,  L  120. 
Zeno  and  Socrates,  their  controTersies,  L  220. 
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